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INTRODUCTION 

BY  THE   AUTHOBy 

THE    REV.  JOSEPH    MILNER,  M.A. 


In  my  Proposals  for  printing  this  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  1 
promised  **  an  Ecclesiastical  History  on  a  new  Plan."  The  Reader  there- 
fore wiH  naturaiq^.expect  some  distinct  account  of  a  Plan,  which  in  a  sub- 
ject so  generally  known,  lays  claim  to  novelty,  in  order  that  he  ra«y  judge 
for  himself  whether  it  appears  sufficiently  interesting  to  engage  his  perusal 
of  the  Work  itself. 

It  is  certain  that,  from  our  Saviour's  time  to  the  present,  there  have  ever 
been  persons  whose  dispositions  and  lives  have  been  formed  by  the  rules  of 
the  New  Testament;  men  who  have  been  real,  not  merely  nominal 
Christians :  who  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  loved  them  because 
of  their  divine  excellency,  and  suffered  gladly  the  loss  of  all  things,  that 

THEY  MIGHT  WIN  ChRIST,  AND  BE  FOUND  IN  HIM.*      It  is  the  histOry  of  thcSC 

men  which  I  propose  to  write.  It  is  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to 
my  plan,  nor  of  much  importance,  1  believe,  in  its  own  nature,  to  what 
KXTERMAL  Church  they  belonged.  I  intend  not  to  enter  with  any  nicety  into 
any  account  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  forms  of  Church  goyemment, 
much  lese  into  ftmr  secular  history.  Even  religious  controversies  shall 
be  omitted ;  except  those  which  seem  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  essence  of 
Christ's  religion,  and  of  which  the  history  of  his  real  Chureh  requires  some 
account.  Let  not  the  Reader  expect  that  the  actions  of  great  men — great 
in  a  secular  view  I  mean — ^will  be  exhibited  to  his  notice.  Nothing,  but 
what  appears  to  me  to  beloiig  to  Christ's  kingdom,  shall  be  admitted :  ge- 
nuine piety  is  the  only  thing  which  I  intend  to  celebrate* 

It  must  have  struck  a  careful  observer,  that  such  a  history  is  as  yet  a 
great  desideratum.  Enmity  against  the  Gospel  has  been  fed,  even  to 
satie^,  by  the  large  displays  of  ecclesiastical  wickedness.  The  wildest 
and  the  most  visionary  heretics  have  filled  the  historic  page;  and  their 
follies,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  par- 
ticular enumeration.  The  internal  dissentions  of  Churches  have  been 
minutely  described.  The  intricacies  and  intrigues  of  Popery,  and  in- 
deed of  every  other  secular  system  which  pretends  to  wear  a  religious 

/\)|[\^.  p^  •  Philipp.  iiL  8,  9.     ^ 
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garb,  have  been  developed  with  a  studious  particularity :  The  connexion 
between  the  Church  and  the  8tate  has  afforded  very  ample  materials  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Church  History ;  and  learning  and  philosophy  have 
been  much  more  respected  than  godUness  and  virtue. 

No  doubt,  some  more  ancient  voluminous  Church  Historians^  as  well  as 
Mosheim  in  his  Compendium,  have  given  as  much  useful  information ;  and 
if  one  might  look  on  them  as  civil  historians  altogether,  there  would  not  be 
much  room  for  blame.  Further,  if  Aey  had  incorporated  into  their  secular 
narratives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  godliness  itself,  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  reprehend  them  as  Ecclesiastical  Historians :  But  they  evidently 
give  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  history  of  wickedness,  than  to  that  of 
piety  in  general.  Hence  the  evils,  which  have  been  practised  in  Christian 
countries,  seem  even  greater  than  they  really  were ;  and  the  disagreeable 
inference  which  the  reading  of  Mosheim  produced  in  my  own  mind  is  pro- 
bably no  singular  case,  viz. — that  real  religion  appears  scarcely  to  have  had 
any  eidstence.  Infidel  malice  has  triumphed,  though  very  unreasonably, 
on  account  of  these  things ;  the  vices  of  Christians,  so  called,  have  certainly 
been  exaggerated  on  the  whole ;  and  Deists  and  Sceptics  have  taken  advant- 
age, partiy  from  such  exaggeration  and  partiy  from  the  poverty  of  our  inform- 
ation concerning  Mahometans  and  Pagans,  to  represent  ^oth  as  more  vir- 
tuous than  Christians. 

What  account  ean  be.  given  of  this  unhappily  partial  view  of  Church 
History  ?— -Genuine  godliness  is  fond  of  secrecy :  Humilkjtis  of  its  essence  : 
She  seeks  not  the  praise  of  men  but  the  praise  of  God ;  and  hides  even  the 
good  she  does  from  the  world  more  studiously  than  wickedness  conceals 
its  evils :  Her  sincerest  votaries  have,  likewise,  been  chiefly  private  persons, 
such  as  have  seldom  moved  in  the  public  and  noisy  spheres  of  life.  The 
most  celebrated  historians,  who  hitherto  have  appeared,  seem  not  to  have 
had  so  much  relish  for  godliness,  as  to  be  induced  to  take  any  pains  to  draw 
her  out  of  her  modest  obscurity.*  The  prevalence  of  wickedness  in  all 
ages  has  heightened  the  difficulty.!  From  these  causes  the  scarcity  of 
materials,  for  what  properly  deserves  the  name  of  Church  History,  is  much 
greater  than  any  person,  who  has  not  examined  the  subject,  can  even  con- 
ceive. I  have  all  along,  however,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  opportunity, 
consulted  original  records,  and  have  never  contented  myself  with  copying 
the  sentiments  of  mgdem  historians. 

•  Fox'b  Book  of  Martjrrs  is,  however,  one  striking  exception  to  this  remark.  The 
Magdeburgensian  Centuiiators,  whom  I  did  not  meet  with  till  I  had  finished  this  Volume, 
are  likewise,  in  part,  exempted  from  the  charge  of  writing  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
sectdar  manner  which  I  have  reprehended.  Yet  while  they  omit,  or  very  lamely  recount, 
some  most  important  Christian  factti,  they  relate  with  tedious  exactness  many  uninterest- 
ing particulars.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  men  of  real  piety,  industry,  and 
learning,  and  may  be  of  much  use  to  me  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  history,  should  I  con- 
tinue it. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Newton  is  well  known,  and  its  merit  has  been  acknowledged  by 
men  of  piety  and  judgment  I  once  thought  of  beginning  only  where  he  ended.  But  as 
there  is  an  unity  of  manner  and  style  which  belongs  to  every  author  who  plans  and  exe- 
cutes for  himself;  and,  as  in  some  points  I  really  found  myself  to  differ  in  sentiment  from 
this  very  respectable  writer,  I  altered  ray  opinion,  contented  in  this  place  to  acknowledge, 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  perusal  of  his  instructive  volume  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
first  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  this  work. 

-t*  A  hutory  of  the  perversions  and  abuses  of  religion  is  not  properly  a  history  of  the 
Church ;  as  absurd  were  it  to  suppose  a  history  of  the  highwaymen  that  have  infested  tbkl 
country  to  be  a  history  cf  England. 
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I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  call  the  plan,  I  propose,  a  proper  one.  Cer- 
tainly, the  terms  "  Church,"  and  "  Christian,"  do  in  their  most  natural 
and  PRIMARY  SENSE  respect  only  good  men.  The  Divine  Founder  of  our 
religion  has  promised,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
AGAINST  rr.  Such  a  succession  of  pious  men  in  all  ages  must,  therefore, 
have  eidsted ;  and  it  wiU  be  no  contemptible  use  of  such  a  history  as  this, 
if  it  prove,  that,  in  every  age,  there  have  been  real  followers  of  Christ. 
Other  uses  cannot  fail  to  offer  themselves.  To  see  and  trace  the  goodness 
of  God  taking  care  of  his  Church  in  every  age  by  his  Providence  and  Grace, 
will  be,  to  the  devout  mind,  a  refreshment  of  the  most  grateful  nature.  The 
honour  of  Christianity  will  be  supported ;  the  value  of  its  essential  doctrines 
will  be  ascertained ;  and  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  state  what  the 
Gospel  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  Hence  the  triumphs  of  the  Sceptic  will 
appear  to  be  unfounded  in  truth ;  when  it  shall  be  evident  on  the  whole, — 
Aat  Christ's  religion  has  ever  existed,  and  brought  forth  its  proper  fruits, 
to  which  no  other  system  can  make  any  just  pretension ;  and  finally, — ^that 
the  evils  of  which  Christians,  so  called,  have  been  guilty,  arose  not  from 
the  Gospel  itself,  but  from  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  assumed  that  worthy 
Name,  to  which  neither  their  faith  nor  their  practice  gave  them  any  right. 

These,  and  other  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  history,  have  determined 
me  to  attempt  it.  I  feel  oppressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  subject: 
Nevertheless,  wjlh  God's  help,  I  mean  to  proceed.  In  •  maonis  voluisse 
sat  est.  ^< 

1  have  two  things  further  to  promise :  1st,  to  assure  the  Reader  that  I 
shall  think  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  give  him  real  facts ;  and,  if  I  be 
sometimes  rather  more  copious  in  reflections  than  the  severe  laws  of  history' 
allow,  he  will  do  well  to  observe,  that  the  feshionable  misrepresentations  of 
ancient  story  require  considerable  attention. 

And,  2dly,  I  fairly  warn  the  Reader  not  to  expect  from  me  any  indul- 
gence in  the  modem  taste  of  Scepticism.  *I  shall  not  affect  to  doubt  the 
credibility  of  ancient  respectable  historians.  And,  as  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  altogether  the  infection  of  the  age  in  which  one  lives,  I  seem  to 
myself  sufficiently  secured,  by  the  torrent  of  prevailing  opinions,  from  the 
other  extreme  of  superstitious  *  belief.  Both  ought  to  be  avoided :  but  that, 
which  supports  itself  by  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  sense,  by  the 
authority  of  great  names,  and  by  the  love  of  applause,  must  of  course  be 
the  more  ensnaring.  The  present  age,  in  matters  of  religion,  may  justly 
be  called  the  age  of  self-sufficiency :  We  condemn  the  ancients  by  whole- 
sale, and  without  giving  them  a  hearing :  we  suspect  their  historical 
acconnts,  without  discrimination:  malevolence  and  profaneness  are  both 
encoaraged  by  such  conduct :  we  fancy  ourselves  so  enlightened,  as  to  be 
without  any  parallels  in  discernment :  we  are  amazed,  that  our  ancestors 
should  so  long  have  been  deluded  by  absurdities ;  and,  we  are  very  little 
aware  how  much  some  future  age  will  pity  and  blame  us,  for  follies,  of 
which  we  imagine  ourselves  perfectly  clear. 

J.M, 
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[NOTE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1810.] 

The  Editor*  takes  this  opportunity  of  most  gratefully  acknowledging  the 
liberal  patronage  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  having  printed  at  their 
own  expense  four  volumes  of  Mr.  M.'s  Ecclesiastical  History.  Their 
kindness  and  consideration  in  this  matter  makes  an  indelible  impression  on 
his  mind ;  and,  if  any  thing  could  increase  his  affectionate  attachment  to 
that  learned  Body,  after  so  long  and  active  a  residence  among  them,  it  would 
be  this  honourable  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  Brotfier, 
who  himself,  many  years  ago,  as  a  Student  in  the  same  Seminary,!  received 
distinguished  marks  of  approbation. 

*  The  Rev.  Itaac  MUner,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  PresMent  of  Queen's  CoOege, 
Cambridge. 

f  Mr.  M.  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  the  year  1 766 ;  and  obtained,  as  a  prize,  one  of 
the  Chancellor's  gold  medals.    The  candidates  were  uncommonly  numerous  and  able. 

J^.  B, — ^Two  handsome  gold  medals  are  given  annudly  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  to  such  Bachelors  of  Arts  as  excel  in  classical  learning. 
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PREFACE 

TO    THE   SECOND  VOLUME,* 

▲8   OBIfilFALLT  PUBLIfHSl*, 

BY    THE   REV.  JOSEPH   MILNER,  M.  A. 


The  period  of  time,  which  the  Volume  now  presented  to  the  Reader  em- 
braces, wiD  ejdiibit  the  Church  of  Christ  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
any  in  which  it  appeared,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  three  first  Cen- 
turies. 

The  fourth  Century  opens  with  a  persecution  more  systematically 
planned,  and  more  artfully  conducted,  than  those  which  Christians  had  ever 
known.  Indeed  victory  at  first  showed  itself  in  favour  of  the  persecutors, 
and  Christianity  seemed  to  be  near  an  end.  All  the  powers  of  cruelty  and 
artifice,  and  of  violence  and  calumny,  associated,  were  exerted  to  the  utmost 
in  the  course  of  these  transactions ;  and,  if  the  Church  still  survived  the 
storm,  and  rose  more  terrible  from  her  losses,  the  only  reason  was,  because 
her  DEFENDER  is  invincible. 

We  next  behold  the  Church  established  and  protected  by  civil  polity,  and 
the  whole  system  of  Paganism,  which  had  been  the  pride  of  affes,  gradu- 
ally dissolved,  and  sinking  into  insignificance  and  contempt.  The  advan- 
tages and  abuses,  attendant  on  Christian  Establishments,  display  themselves, 
on  this  occasion,  in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view.  I  have  endeavoured, 
with  faithfulness  and  candour,  to  point  out  both ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
regard  due  to  truth  itself,  and  to  the  characters  6f  the  most  illustrious  and 
the  most  exemplary  Christians  in  past  ages,  seemed  to  require  a  defence  of 
Ecclesiastical  Establishments.  I  hope  no  real  lover  of  truth  and  liberty 
will  censure  the  attempt:  for  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  most  direct  attacks, 
in  the  way  of  argument,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  only  in  that  way,  have 
repeated/^  been  made  against  them,  as  if  they  were  unchristian  in  their 
whole  nature.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned  unfair  to  desire  men, 
freely  to  give  to  others  the  liberty  which  they  allow  to  themselves,  if  they 
would  prove  that  their  love  of  liberty  is  genuine  and  sincere. 

The,Arian  controversy  nearly  fills  the  rest  of  the  Century;  it  was  my 
duty  to  give  a  faithful  history  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  efiects.  And,  if  the 
personal  character  of  Arians  appear  more  criminal  than  many  of  my  readers 
have  been  taught  to  imagine,  I  confidently  refer  them  to  the  most  authentic 
records  of  antiquity.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  disguised  any  one  fact, 
or  exaggerated  any  one  enormity. 

But  it  is  vrith  far  greater  pleasure,  that  I  have  contemplated  the  fiAh  Cen- 

*  Centuriet  IV.,  V.,  from  p.  256  to  p.  485,  Vol.  I.  of  this  edidosv 
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tury.  The  history  of  Pelagianism  I  judged  to  be  a  desideratum  in  our 
language ;  it  was  necessary  to  lay  h  before  the  reader  with  some  degree  of 
circumstantial  exactness,  supported  too  by  incontestible  documents.  If  the 
account  of  the  writings  and  labours  of  Augustine  be  thought  to  extend  to  an 
immoderate  length,  I  can  only  say,  that  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  of 
GRACE,  with  their  practical  effects,  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  suffi- 
cient apology.  Nothing  can  be  introduced  more  pertinent  to  the  whole 
design  of  this  History,  3ian  the  revival  of  religion,  of  which  he  was  the 
providential  instrument:  its  effects  remained  for  many  centuries:  and  I 
scarcely  need  say  to  those,  who  have  read  the  former  Volume  even  tvith 
superficial  attention,  that  my  plan  often  requires  me  to  be  brief,  where 
other  historians  are  immoderately  tedioud ;  and  to  be  circumstantial,  where 
they  say  little,  or  are  silent  altogether. 

To  search  out  the  real  Church  from  age  to  age,  is  indeed  a  work  of  much 
labour  and  difficulty ;  far  more  so,  I  apprehend,  than  can  even  be  conceived 
by  those  whose  studies  have  never  been  directed  to  this  object.  The  ore 
is  precious,  but  it  must  be  extracted  from  incredible  heaps  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  clear  of  mistakes ;  but  it  behooved  me  to  be 
as  careful  as  I  could ;  and  I  shall  thankfully  receive  information  or  correc- 
tion from  studious  persons  who  have  carefully  investigated  antiquity  for 
themselves.  I  cannot,  indeed,  expect  information  or  correction  from  self- 
created  critics,  who  are  carried  down  the  torrent  of  modem  prejudices,  and 
who  know  no  sentiments,  but  those  which  they  have  imbibed  from  Authors 
of  the  present  Century. 

The  encouragement  which  I  have  received  from  a  generous  Public  in- 
duces me  to  persevere.  Besides,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  perfection,  so  far  as  it  proceeds,  without  need- 
ing any  support  from  subsequent  parts.  It  is  not  like  a  connected  thread 
of  argumentation,  which  must  be  read  throughout,  before  the  full  force  of 
any  particular  portion  of  it  be  discerned. 

What  real  Christianity  is,  I  mean  to  exhibit  historically ;  and,  in  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  I  hope  I  shall  be  found  not  altogether  to  have  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  I  reflect  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  that  the  University,  to  which  I  am  now  so  much  in- 
debted for  liberal  support  in  the  publication  of  this  Work,  and  in  which 
several  of  my  earlier  years  were  spent  in  useful  studies,  was,  under  Divine 
Providence,  the  principal  instrument,*  of  spreading  through  these  kingdoms  . 
at  the  Reformation,  that  very  light  of  Evangelical  doctrine,  which  it  is  the 
capital  object  of  this  History  to  explore. 

*  See  Bomet'B  History  of  the  ReformationTand  Strype'i  Lives  of  the  Archbishops, 
passim. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE   THIRD   TOLUME,* 
▲8  qsishtaixt  publishib, 

BY   THE  REV.   JOSEPH   MILNER,  M.A. 


Im  the  real  Church  Historian  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  extract  a  connected 
view  of  his  peculiar  subject  from  the  Ecclesiastical  materials  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Centuries,  that  difficulty  is  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  while  he 
labours  through  the  long  and  gloomy  period,  which  in  the  present  Volume 
engages  his  attention. 

Impressed,  however,  with  the  certain  truth  of  the  declaration  made  by 
the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity,  **  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  pre- 
vail against  his  Church,"  I  have  endeavoured  all  along  to  discover  her 
actual  existence.  How  far  I  have  succeeded,  the  Reader  must  determine 
for  himself.  If  the  fundamental  doc^trines  of  the.  Gospel  have  not  been  ex- 
hibited, both  as  professed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  productive 
of  those  fruits  of  holiness,  which  are  peculiarly  Christian,  my  aim  has  been 
missed,  and  the  grand  design  of  the  whole  narration  has  failed.  But  I  hope 
the  Scriptural  Reader  will  see  the  lineaments  of  the  Church  pervading 
these  dark  Centuries ;  provided  that  he  divest  himself  of  all  partial  regards 
for  sects  and  denominations,  ages  and  countries,  and  attend  exclusively  to 
the  remarks  and  evidences  of  genuine  Christianity.  This  is  the  right  frame 
of  spirit,  which  the  subject  before  us  requires ;  and  it  is  what  I  have  steadily 
endeavoured  to  preserve. 

Tros  RutuluBve  fuat  nullo  discrimine  habebo. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Volume,  Gregory  I.  of  Rome,  and  the  English 
Christians,  wUl  be  found  objectis  deserving  our  serious  attention.  Nor 
should  we  be  prejudiced  against  the  real  Church,  because  she  then  wore  a 
Roman  garb.  Undoubtedly  she  was  by  this  means  much  defiled  with 
superstition ;  for  that  was  as  much  the  predominant  evil  of  those  times,  as 
profaneness  is  of  our  own.  The  last-mentioned  evil  admits  of  no  coalition 
with  Christian  holiness ;  but  superstition,  to  a  certain  degree,  may  co-exist 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  When  that  degree  is  exceeded,  and  general 
idolatry  takes  place,  the  system  then  becomes  too  corrupt  to  deservp  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  have  marked  this  limit  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment  in  the  course  of  this  History,  have  exhibited  ^the  man  of  sin 

•  Centuries  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  II.,  X.,  XI.,  XIL,  XIII.,  Vol.  I.,  from  p.  486  to  the  end ; 
•nd  Vol.  n.,  from  p.  1  to  102  of  this  edition. 
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matured  in  all  his  gigantic  horrors,  and  from  that  epocha  I  despair  of  dis- 
covering the  Church  in  the  collective  hody  of  nominal  Christians.  Every 
Reader  will  ohserve  the  various  features  of  Antichrist  described  in  this 
Volume,  and  some  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  distinct  and  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  nature  of  Popery,  than. they  had  before  acquired. 

Leaving  therefore  the  general  Church  of  Rome,  after  she  had  entirely 
ceased  to  hold  the  head,  I  either  travel  with  faithful  Missionaries  into 
regions  of  heathenism,  and  describe  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  scenes 
altogether  new,  or  dwell  with  circumstantial  exactness  on  Uie  lives  and 
writings  of  some  particular  individuals,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  main- 
tained the  power  of  godliness,  while  they  remained  "in  Babylon."  The 
former  object  displays  one  of  the  brightest  prospects  of  this  whole  period, 
and  seems  to  rebuke  the  supineness  of  modem  times,  in  regard  to  the  exten- 
sion of  divine  truth  among  Pagan  nations.  The  latter,  I  trust,  will  be  found 
to  afford  matter  of  Christian  instruction.  The  pleasure  and  benefit,  which, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  heard,  has  been  derived  from  the  perusal  of  Augustine's 
Life  and  Confessions,  in  the  preceding  Volume,  encourage  me  to  expect, 
that  the  review  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  Anselm  and  of  Bernard  in  this, 
may  not  be  without  similar  fruit. 

The  History  of  these  seven  Centuries,  as  it  has  hither  appeared  in  our 
common  Ecclesiastical  narratives,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  extremely  unin- 
teresting. If  I  have  had  some  advantages  for  enlivening  and  illuminating 
the  scene,  let  those  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  my  plan. 

The  account  of  the  Waldenses,  which  closes  the  Volume,  belongs  not 
to  the  Thirteenth  Century  exclusively ;  it  is,  however,  ascribed  to  it,  because 
in  the  course  of  that  Century  most  extraordinary  persecutions  and  conflicts 
took  place  among  this  people,  and  particularly  excited  the  attention  of 
Europe.  It  was  also  judged  proper  to  give  one  unbroken  narrative  of  Wal- 
densian  transactions  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  till  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

If  the  Reader  learn  some  practical  lessons  concerning  the  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  faithfulness  of  God,  from  the  review  of  the  events  which  lie 
before  him,  I  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice,  nor  shall  I  think  my  labour  to 
have  been  in  vain. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME,* 

▲B  OHIGnrAIXT   PUBLISBED, 

BY   THE   REV.  ISAAC   MILNER,  D.D. 


Ths  Editor  has  no  doubt  but  the  subject-matter  of  this  Volume  will 
afford  abundant  satbfaction  to  the  Christian  Reader.     Almost  every  page  is 
replete  both  with  instruction  and  entertainment ;  and  what  certainly  ^istin- 
giushes  this  History  through  a  very  large  portion  of  it, — that  portion,  which 
peculiarly  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ, — 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  have  found  its  way  into  our  ordinary  Ecclesias- 
tical histories.     The  learned  Reader,  when  he  has  perused  this  book,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  exclaim,  How  little  notice,  in  general,  has  been  taken  of  the 
genuine  religious  principles  and  practice  of  the  bishops  Grosseteste  and 
Bradwardine !     How  are  the  very  best  parts  of  the  character  of  W^ickliff 
jimost  consigned  to  oblivion !     AVhat  defective  and  erroneous  notions  of 
John  Huss,  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  are  inculcated  by  authors  who  have 
attempted  to  abstract  and  condense  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance ;  and  lastly,  how  little  acquainted  are  even  many  studious  and  well- 
informed  persons  with  the  religious  part  of  the  character  of  Martin  Luther ! 
Perhaps  few  men  have  been  more  exposed  than  this  celebrated  German, 
to  the  extremes  of  calumny  and  panegyric.    Ecclesiastical  histories  are 
ftiU,  not  only  of  discordant  sentiments  relative  to  his  proceedings,  but  also 
of  contradictory  statements  of  the  facts.     His  bold  and  enterprising  genius, 
Ids  firm  and  intrepid  temper,  and  above  all,  his  persevering  spirit  of  inquiry,- 
continue  to  be  the  admiration  of  every  Protestant;  while  those  of  the  papal 
persuasion  have  endeavoured  to  load  his  memory  with  charges,  which  at 
first  originated  in  chagrin  and  hatred,  and  have  been  kept  alive  by  bigotry 
and  superstition.    The  infidel  writers,  who  usually  afiect  extraordinary 
moderation  in  every  thing  but  religious  concerns,  have  rashly  followed  the 
Papists  in  questioning  the  purity  of  the  Reformer's  motives.     Nodody  is 
surprised  at  this.     But  it  may  well  seem  a  wonderful,  as  it  is  truly  an  afiect- 
ing  circumstance,  that,  in  our  enlightened  times,  many  should  be  found, 
who,  though  they  have  not  only  never  renounced  Christianity,  but  even 
profess  themselves  sincere  fiiends  of  the  Reformation,— yet  appear  to 
understand  very  little  of  the  real  dispositions  of  Luther.     Some  of  his 
natural  qualities  have  been  the  subject  of  much  observation ;  but  the  ruling 
principles  of  the  man,  those  principles  which  were  eminently  spiritual  ana 
christian,  are  almost  buried  in  silence. 

*  CcDtoiiet  Xm.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  from  p.  103  to  p.  822,  Vol.  II.  of  thifl  edition. 
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There  would  be  little  room  left  for  controversy  respecting  this  extra- 
ordinary personage,  if  men  would  turn  their  attention  to  the  investigation 
of  his  private  conduct  and  secret  motives,  and  would  accustom  themselves 
to  estimate  characters  by  scriptural  rules.     Happily,  the  authentic  docu- 
ments for  this  purpose, — though  by  no  means  so  plentiful,  in  some  of  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life,  as  might  be  wished, — are  yet,  in  the  main,  suffici- 
ently clear  and  numerous.     They  establish,  beyond  dispute,  the  singular 
purity  and  disinterested  integrity  of  Luther.     And  one  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  if  the  refined,  philosophical  taste  of  our  historians,  as  well  as  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live,  would  have  allowed  them  to  produce  and  digest 
the  unexceptionable  evidence  which  actually  exists,  much  juster  notions 
concerning  the  Saxon  Reformer  and  his  proceedings  would  have  been  enter- 
tained by  students  of  history,  than  they  can  now  possibly  deduct  from 
reading  several  of  our  best  writers.     The  Refects  of  their  performances 
have  not  arisen  from  the  want  of  ability,  or  of  industry,  or  of  learning. 
Such  an  insinuation  would  argue  the  highest  degree  of  presumption  in  the 
Editor.     It  is  his  sincere  belief  that  several  historical  productions  of  modem 
times  might  challenge,  almost  in  any  point  of  comparison,  the  most  cele- 
brated pieces  of  antiquity.     It  is  to  the  neglect  of  observing^,  investigating! 
and  illustrating  the  operations  of  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Gospel,  that 
the  deficiencies  here  spoken  of  are  perhaps  entirely  to  be  ascribed.     The 
Editor  deprecates  the  charge  of  censorious  criticism,  and  submits  to  the 
judgment  of  impartial  and  intelligent  readers  (or  a  candid  construction  of 
his  meaning,  while,  with  much  grief,  he  suggests  to  their  consideration,—* 
Whether  some  of  our  ablest  historians  have  not  discovered  much  more 
anxiety  to  enumerate  the  various  political  and  subordinate  causes  of  the 
Reformation,  than  to  trace  diligently,  and  mark  distinctly,  the  powerful 
energy  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as,  through  the  gracious 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  they  efficaciously  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  the  first  Reformers  ?     Shonld  this  question  be  answered  in  ^e 
affirmative,  it  may  then  be  worth  while  to  inquire  further,— -Whether  this 
UNPHiLOsopHiCAL,  as  wcU  as  unchristian  neglect  of  the  operation  of  Gospel 
principles  on  the  minds  of  men  who  have  been  distinguished  as  the  chief 
instruments  of  Providence  in  bringing  about  important  ecclesiastical  revo- 
lutions, does  not  arise  from  an  acquiescence  at  least  in  the  irreligious  taste 
of  the  times,  if  not  from  the  actual  contagion  of  modem  scepticism  and 
infidelity.     For  in  seasons  of  great  departure  from  sound  doctrine,  when 
men  are  apt  to  be  ashamed  of  the  **  Son  of  Man  and  his  words,"  it  requires 
much  courage  and  piety  to  be  an  open  and  faithful  defender  of  the  truth. 
Also,  when  the  Gospel  itself  is  perpetually  assailed  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  modest  doubt  and  inquiry,  the  very  best  disposed  persons  have 
need  to  be  constantly  watchful,  lest  tneir  own  minds  should  imperceptibly 
be  infected  with  the  hostile  insinuations  of  artful  enemies  of  Revelation.     It 
should  seem  that  no  writers  are  in  this  respect  more  dangerous,  than  those 
learned  and  able  historians  of  a  philosoplucal  stamp,  with  whom  famb  is 
avowedly  the  motive  and  the  reward  of  their  laboitrs.* 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  niceties  of  controversial  divinity,  are  not  the 
proper  province  either  of  the  polite  or  of  the  profound  historian.  Be  it  so : 
Vet  surely  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  investigation  of  men's  osNERii. 
principles  of  conduct,  must  be  of  singular  service  towards  discovering  their 

*  Fame  is  the  motive,  it  is  the  reward  of  our  labours ;— Gibboit,  MifoelL  Vol.  II. 
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leal  motives  in  particular  transactioiis.  If^  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  it  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  during  all  the  important  scenes  in  ' 
which  he  was  so  providentially  called  to  be  a  principal  actor,  the  peculiar 
troths  of  the  Gospel  were  powerfully  and  practically  influential  on  his 
mind ;  then  it  will  follow  that  the  motives  of  that  great  Reformer  cannot  be 
explained  or  comprehended  without  specially  adverting  to  those  truths,  and 
diUgently  weighing  their  eflects  in  the  production  of  human  actions,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." — A  due  attention  to  these  things  surely  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  an  improper  or  an  objectionable  regard  to  theological  niceties. 

Indeed,  rf  the  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  histories  have  not  themselves  also 
some  practical,  ezperimentd  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  pure  Christianity, 
as  well  as  theoretical  and  speculative  notions  concerning  it,  they  must  for 
ever  be  embarrassed  in  contemplating  the  conduct  of  good  men ;  and  the 
more  they  aspire  to  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history, — that  is,  the 
more  they  affect  to  develop  general  principles,  to  form  abstract  systems,  and 
to  unfold  the  secret  motives  of  men's  hearts,  the  worse  guides  will  they  be- 
come to  their  unbiassed,  unsuspecting  readers,  and  the  more  likely  to  mis- 
lead and  prejudice  their  minds. 

The  histories  of  Luther  and  of  Lutheranism  are  so  intimately  mixed  with 
secular  politics,  and  so  pregnant  with  revolutions  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  kingdoms  and  empires,  that,  however  litde  disposed  the  modern  histo* 
rians  may  bave  been  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  or 
record  the  effects  of  the  operation  of  pure  Christian  principles,  they  have 
found  it  impossible  not  to  give  considerable  attention  to  the  transactions  of 
the  Saxon  Keformer  and  his  associates.  In  fact,  the  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  mankind  have  been  found  to  be  closely  connected  together  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  has  contributed 
to  the  celebrity  of  Luther  and  other  Gennan  tl^eologians. 

No  person  could  have  a  greater  esteem  for  Luther  than  the  Author  of  this 
History.  The  present  volume  will  show  how  well  versed  he  was  in  his 
writings,  and  with  how  much  care  he  had  studied  his  character.  He  loved 
him  as  a  man  of  plain  dealing  and  unfeigned  piety :  he  admired  him  as  a 
champion  of  truth :  he  revered  him  as  an  instrument  of  God,  highly  honoured 
and  expressly  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  defending  and  propagating  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  he  contemplated  his  success  with  delight  and  astonish- 
ment. But  the  more  thoroughly  he  had  penetrated  the  secret  thoughts  of 
the  Reformer,  the  more  deeply  was  our  Author's  spirit  affected  on  account 
of  the  jCAifNEn  in  which  he  saw  the  righteous  views  and  motives  of  this  ex- 
cellent man  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  ablest  modem  historians.  That 
manner,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  he  considered  as  extremely  imperfect  in  ge- 
neral, and  frequently  dangerous  and  illusory.  Most  of  these  writers  ap- 
peared to  him  to  employ  their  chief  strength  concerning  secondary  causes, 
and  some  of  them  evidently  with  an  evil  design  against  Christianity: 
whereas  the  devout  mind  of  the  Author  of  this  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  every  step  of  the  Reformation.  With 
his  favourite  Luther,  he  altogether  agreed  that  the  real  distemper  of  the 
Church,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  corruption  of  evan- 
gelical DOCTRINE.  It  was  but  gradually  that  the  Saxon  Reformer  saw  this 
melancholy  truth ;  but  when  his  eyes  were  once  fairly  opened  to  the  nature 
of  the  evil,  he  never  more  lost  sight  of  it;  and  he  exerted  every  nerve  in 
administering  the  specific  medicine.     It  grieved  Mr.  Joseph  Milner,  not  a 

Vol.  L  B 
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little,  to  see  how  this  very  important  matter  is  almost  entirely  overlooked 
by  historians.  He  considered  the  thing  not  merely  as  an  injury  done  to  the 
memory  of  an  eminent  servant  of  God,  but  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  the 
decay,  at  least  iimong  the  learned,  of  religious  knowledge  and  religions 
taste. 

Unbelievers  and  sceptics  do  their  utmost  in  every  way  to  exclude  €k)d 
and  his  Christ  from  being  supposed  to  exercise  any  superintending  influence 
over  those  great  events  which  prove  favourable  to  the  propagation  and  esta- 
blishment  of  pure  religion;  and  when,  for  private  reasons,  they  do  not 
choose  to  speak  plainly,  they  usually  shelter  themselves  nnder  equivocal 
and  ironical  expressions ;  and  try  to  wound  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  by  depre- 
ciating his  most  distinguished  servants.  Thus,  pride,  opposition,  singu- 
larity, self-interest^  ambition,  enthusiasm,  have  been  insinuated  to  the  un- 
suspecting minds  of  many  readers,  as  the  ruling  motives  of  the  Saxon 
Reformer. 

The  Writer,  in  the  management  of  this  part  of  his  History  of  the  Ohurcht 
has  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  memory  of  Luther  from  un/itst  aspersions  of 
evbry  kind ;  and  he  does  this,  not  by  indecisive  effusions  of  praise  and  cen- 
sure, or  of  affected  candour  and  concession,  but  by  a  scriptural  display  of 
the  nature  of  the  new  creature  ih  Christ  Jesus,  as  exemplified  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  eminent  Theologian.  The  former  method  might  have  ensured 
to  him  the  commendation  of  modem  critics,  but  the  latter  only  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  History  which,  has  for  its  single  object  the  celebration  of  the 
honour  of  the  Divine  Government,  as  made  manifest  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners  and  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  Reader  will  however  observe,  that  his  Historian  is  not  blind  either 
to  the  excellencies  or  to  the  faults  of  Luther,  considered  as  a  natural*  man. 
But  he  must  keep  in  mind,  that  the  Writer's  chief  business  with  the  Re- 
former consisted  in  exhibiting  the  operation  of  his  genuine  Christian  prin- 
ciples. The  German  theologian,  in  the  Author's  views,  was  a  distinguished 
subject  of  Almighty  grace,  which,  by  enlightening  his  understanding, 
changing  his  affections,  and  animating  his  hopes,  prepared  him  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner,  for  the  extraordinary  part  he  was  appointed  to  sustain. 
When  the  intelligent  Reader  shall  have  perused  this  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  he  will  be  a  better  judge  of  the  Author's  penetration,  and  of  the 
soundness  and  impartiality  of  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Joseph  Milner,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  First  Volume  of  this  His- 
tory, complains  of  the  Ecclesiastical  historians,  **  That  they  had  developed, 
with  a  studious  particularity,  the  intricacies  and  intrigues  of  Popery ;  that 
the  connexion  between  the  Church  and  State  had  afforded  very  ample  ma- 
terials of  what  is  commonly  called  Church-history ;  but  that  leaminff  and 
philosophy  had  been  much  more  respected  than  Godliness  and  virtue.''  A 
treatment  of  this  sort  was  to  be  expected  from  Deistical  historians ;  but  that 
the  same  lamentable  truth  should  be  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  believe  Christianity,  and  are  bound  to  support  its  cause,  is  discouraging 
and  vexatious  in  the  highest  degree.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  for  example,  that  Luther's  practical  interpretation  of 
the  scriptural  doctrines  of  the  salvation  of  mankind,  as  well  as  his  argu- 
ments against  the  reigning  corruptions  of  the  same  doctrines,  scarcely  ap- 
pear at  all  in  modern  descriptions  of  the  reformation  of  the  church.    The 

♦  1  Cor.  il  14. 
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Editor  is  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  other  causes  for  the  oraissioa,  than  those 
akeady  mentioned  in  this  Preface,  namely,  the  contagion  of  the  times,  and 
the  actual  decay  of  a  religious  taste.  Men  learn  not  only  to  undervalue,  bwt 
ahtolttlely  to  overlook  the  very  existence  and  operation  of  the  most  precious 
Evaafelical  principles. 

A  short  quotation  from  an  elegant,  and  in  general,  a  very  accurate  histo- 
rian, wiJJ  serve  to  illustrate  the  preceding  reflections.  He  informs  us, 
that  "  there  was  scarcely  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish  church, 
whidi  Lather  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  had  been  previously 
animadverted  upon  by  Erasmus,  and  had  afforded  him  subject  either  of 
censure  or  raillery."* 

To  this  assertion  of  the  incomparable  historian  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  jHtMhice  yery  considerable  exceptions,  were  we  disposed  to  examine  se- 
parately those  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Papal  system,  which  the  rulers 
of  that  establishment  considered  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting domination ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  Editor,  in  quoting 
this  passage,  to  cavil  at  a  general  assertion,  which  in  substance  has  often 
been  made  before,  and  which  is  true  in  the  main,  when  taken  in  the  sense 
the    writer  intended  it  to  be  understood.     Dr.  Robertson  had  his   eye 
chiefly   on  the  scandalous  vices   of   the  monks ;    the  intrigues,  avarice, 
and  encroachments  of  the  dignifled  clergy ;    and  many  abominable  impi- 
eties and  superstitions  of  the^Romish  church.     And  these,  most  certainly, 
had  often  afibrded  to  Erasmus  matter  for  satirical  animadversion  or  sarcas- 
tical  stricture,  before  they  became  the  object  of  Luther's  grief,  indignation 
and  remonstrance.  So  far  therefore  the  sentiment  of  the  quotation  is  supported 
by  £acL    But,  neither  before  nor  ader  the  commencement  of  Luther's  attack 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  opinions  and  practises,  did  Erasmus  ever  concur  with 
him  in  the  grand'article  of  contention.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  he  skirmished, 
as  it  were,  and  with  great  success,  against  many  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Po- 
pery ;  but  never  once  in  his  life  did  he  look  in  the  face  what,  according  to  « 
Luther's  judgment,  was  the  real  efficient  enemy  of  Christ  and  his  religion ; 
never  did  he  lay  siege  to  the  strono-bolds  of  sblf-riohteousness.     To 
poll  down  THESE  with  all  his  might  was  both  the  object  and  the  practice  of 
the  Saxon  Reformer.     Erasmus  said  many  excellent  things,  in  an  elegant 
way,  concerning  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  concerning  piety,  purity  of  life.  Chris- 
tian charity^  meekness,  and  peaceable  tempers.     He  exposed  with  great 
ability,  and  with  exquisite  humour— ^and  it  may  truly  be  added,  with  much 
advantage  to  the  Reformation — the  ambition,  covetousness,  and  luxurious 
excesses  of  the  clergy.     Luther,  who  cordially  agreed  with  him  in  all  these 
just  am'madversions,  went  to  the  root  both  of  the  Evil  and  of  the  Good. 
The  depraved  nature  of  man,  he  taught  as  the  root  of  the  evil ;   contrition 
and  humility,  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  as  the  only  cure  of  the 
reigning  evil,  and  the  only  source  of  future  ooon.     While  the  former 
comted  Popes  and  Cardinals,  and  temporized  with  them,  fanctino  that  Re- 
formation of  Ecclesiastical  abuses  might  be  brought  about  by  mild  and  pruden- 
tial manaosment  ;  the  latter  refused  to  make  ant  sinful  compromises,  boldly 
opposed  all  Anti-christian  notions  of  the  merit  of  works,  defended  the  im- 
pOTtant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  committed  his  cause  to  God. 
The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  flie  article,  which,  of  all  others, 
this  great  man  had  most  at  heart.    If  that  were  preserved,  he  conceived  no- 

•  B4>bertson's  Charlet  V.  B.  II.  p.  1 18. 
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thing  could  go  materially  wrong ;  if  that  were  lost,  nothing  wonld  go  right ; 
and  in  no  great  length  of  time  he  was  convinced,  that  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine could  be  established,  only  on  the  ruins  of  Popery. 

The  opinions  of  Erasmus  and  Luther  on  this  subject  were  substantially 
difierent,  and  in  some  important  views  the  reverse  of  each  other.  Erasmus, 
however,  was  so  dexterous  and  wary  a  disputant,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  say  precisely  what  his  sentiments  were  on  this  leading  article  of  faith ; 
and  to  enlarge  further  in  this  place,  either  on  the  comparative  excellencies  or 
defects  of  these  two  great  men,  so  celebrated  in  Ecclesiastical  history,  would  be 
to  anticipate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Vol- 
umes. These  brief  observations  may  be  sufficient  to  show  how  inconsiderately 
our  very  best  writers  have  sometimes  expressed  themselves  concerning  reli- 
gious matters.  Whether  Martin  Luther  was,  or  was  not,  sound  and  rational 
in  his  expositions  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  makes  no  part  of 
the  present  question.  The  existing  records  demonstrate  two  things  :  first, 
the  real  nature  of  his  theological  creed ;  and,  secondly,  that  his  religious 
sentiments  in  essential  points,  constituted  the  main  spring  both  of  his  private 
and  his  public  conduct :  and  therefore  the  omission  of  so  important  a  part 
of  Ecclesiastical  information,  especially  by  a  reverend,  learned,  and  philo- 
sophical historian,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  is  not  to  be 
defended. 

The  quotation  above  mentioned,  from  Dr.  Robertson,  is  but  a  single  spe- 
cimen of  that  sort  of  defective  and  erroneous  representation  of  religious 
characters,  which  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  pages  of  modem  histories,  in 
other  respects  of  deservedly  great  reputation.  However,  as  it  was  the  Plan 
of  the  Author  of  this  History  of  the  Church  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  effi- 
cacy of  Christian  principles,  throughout  different  ages,  by  the  conduct  of 
good  men,— those  eminent  servants  of  God,  whose  memories  have  most 
materially  suffered  from  the  treatment  here  alluded  to,  are  regarded  by  him 
as  having  a  strict  claim  to  peculiar  attention. 

The  Editor,  in  concluding,  cannot  but  sincerely  lament  that  the  Author 
of  this  History  had  no  opportunity  of  rendering  his  own  performance  more 
perfect,  by  revising  his  own  manuscripts  in  a  more  finished  state,  exercising 
his  judgment  again  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  applying 
his  last  corrections  to  the  composition.  In  that  case,  this  volume  might 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  with  greater  confidence ;  and  the  Editor 
would  most  certainly  have  been  freed,  in  various  instances,  from  much 
doubt,  trouble  and  uncertainty.  In  supplying  deficiencies,  he  has  constantly 
endeavoured  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  general  plan  of  the  de- 
ceased Historian  ;  and  he  requests  the  candid  Reader,  if  he  should  be 
disposed  to  censure  the  Fourth  Volume  as  inferior  in  execution  to  the  three 
former,  to  recollect  that  the  deprivation  of  the  finishing  hand  of  the  Author 
is  an  irreparable  loss. 

The  Editor  had  once  designed  to  distinguish  the  original  Manuscripts 
from  every  addition  that  has  been  made  to  them ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  reputation  of  their  Author. 
But,  he  foijnd  it  almost  impossible  to  proceed  upon  that  system ;  In  many 
instances,  the  sentences  of  Mr.  Joseph  Milner  were  left  so  abrupt  and 
unfinished,  and  the  references  to  the  authorities  so  general,  ambiguous,  and 
indecisive,  that  he  has  often  been  compelled  to  mix,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment,  both  his  own  matter  and  expression  with  the  original  ma- 
terials of  Uie  Historian. 
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In  these  Memoirs  uncommon  pains  are  taken  with  the  affairs  of  Luther, 
especially  during  the  first  years  of  the  wonderful  exertions  of  this  great 
fieformer.  To  furnish  the  Reader  with  solid  and  luminous  information, 
concerning  the  interesting  transactions  of  that  memorable  period,  ajid  at  the 
same  time  to  compress  the  narrative  into  a  moderate  compass,  was  no  easy 
task. — ^Tho9e,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  original  documents  of  the 
times,  wiU  be  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  execution  of  this  part  of 
the  work. 

Such  as  it  is, — ^the  Author,  in  composing  it,  certainly  believed  himself 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  his  Heavenly  Master ;  and,  in  the  humble 
hope  of  His  blessing  and  protection,  it  is  now  committed  to  the  judgment 
of  candid  and  impartial  readers. 

The  Fifth  Volume  will  be  crowded  still  more  than  the  fourth,  with  sun 
prising  and  important  matter.  Great  events  rapidly  succeed  one  another 
during  all  the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  great  Actors  appear 
on  the  stage.  Erasmus  lived  till  the  year  1536  ;  and  it  pleased  a  kind 
Providence  to  continue  the  inestimable  lives  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  some 
years  longer ;  and  also  to  raise  up  many  other  Worthies,  who  should  con- 
tend for  Christian  truth  and  Christian  liberty  with  wisdom  and  courage. 
On  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  darkness  summoned  all  their  forces  in 
determined  opposition.  Our  Historian  studiously  exerts  himself  to  mark 
the  growth  of  Infant-Protestantism.  It  was  his  opinion,  ^'  that  no  scenes, 
since  the  Apostles'  days,  were  more  instructive." 


[NOTA  BENE  TO  THE  EDITION  OP  1810.) 

To  many  Readers,  no  part  of  the  book  will,  probably,  be  more  inte- 
resting, than  the  matters  contained  in  the  Appendix.-— Several  things  are 
placed  there,  which,  it  is  thought,  might  too  much  interrupt  the  thread  of 
the  narratLve ;  and  many  additions  are  made  by  the  Editor,  from  sources 
which  the  Author  had  no  opportunity  of  examining.  It  will,  however,  be 
very  easy  for  any  one,  as  he  goes  through  the  several  Chapters  of  the  His- 
tory, always  to  peruse,  if  he  chooses,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

In  this  Second  Edition,  some  parts  of  the  Appendix  are  introduced  into 
the  History ;  and  the  whole  of  the  very  interesting  account  of  John  Wes- 
selus  of  Groningen,  is  entirely  new.  The  Editor  had  not  seen  the  writings 
of  this  eminent  divine  when  Uie  first  edition  of  this  volume  was  published. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE   FIFTH  VOLUME,* 

▲8    OmieilTALLT   PUBLISHXD, 

BY   THE   REV.   ISAAC   MILNER,  D.  D. 


A  FULL  conviction,  that  in  our  times  the  principles  and  motives  of  Lu- 
ther are  not  well  understood,  induced  me  to  bring  forward,  in  the  preced- 
ing Volume,  a  number  of  authentic  documents,  which  have  been  either 
entirely  omitted,  or  imperfectly  stated,  by  Historians.  The  approbation 
with  which  my  endeavours  to  elucidate  this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  history 
have  been  received,  has  encouraged  me  to  spare  no  pains  in  attempting  to 
place  in  its  true  light  the  character  of  the  Saxon  Reformer ;  and  though 
the  Reader  may  at  first  be  surprised  that  a  Volume  of  so  many  pages  should 
bring  down  this  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  only  to  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1530, 1  have  no  fear  that,  when  he  has  perused  the  work,  he  will 
think  either  the  writer  prolix,  or  the  matter  unimportant. 

A  mere  cursory  inspection  of  the  Volume  will  convince  him,  that  every 
Chapter  contains  materials  which  distinguish  this  History  from  all  others. 

In  order  to  communicate  a  full  and  faithful  exhibition  of  facts,  the  Author 
has  availed  himself  of  all  the  means  of  information  within  his  reach ;  and 
particularly  of  the  curious  and  instructive  contents  of  three  quarto  volumes 
of  the  Private  Letters  of  Luther ;  two  of  which  he  in  vain  sought  after,  for 
several  years,  both  in  these  Dominions  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  learned  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Compendium,  refers  to  a  long  list  of 
eminent  Authors,  who,  he  says,  are  to  be  consulted,  in  confirmation  of  his 
brief  statements.f  Now  such  an  intimation  appears  to  me,  to  have  the 
efiect  of  at  once  overwhelming  Uie  courage  and  resolution  of  any  ordinary 
student  of  Ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Histoiian  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  several  instances  of  difficult 
and  important  inquiry,  cannot  exactly  follow  any  one  of  the  numerous  Au- 
thors who  have  handled  the  points  in  question ;  and  to  have  always  detailed 
his  reasons  for  dissent,  would  have  swelled  the  Volume  too  much.  He 
constandy,  however,  refers  to  the  very  pages  where  the  best  opinions  and 
the  original  records  are  to  be  found ;  and  then  leaves  it  to  his  Reader  to 
judge  hotv  far  he  has  made  legitimate  use  of  the  collective  evidence. 
And  though  this  may  not  be  the  best  way  of  sheltering  himself  from  the 
detection  of  enoneous  judgment,  or  of  misstatement  of  facts,  it  certainly 

•  Century  XVL,  Vol.  11.  p.  322,  to  the  end. 
f  Laur.  Moth.  Hiitoria  Reform,  p.  646. 
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contributes  to  the  discoveiy  of  truth,  by  rendering  future  exammation  and 
criticism  more  easy  and  agreeable. 

Addy  that  a  strict  and  continued  attention  to  the  opinions  of  contemporary 
writers,  and,  whenever  they  can  be  procured,  to  original  documents,  re- 
quires great  labour  and  perseverance ;  as  any  one  may  soon  convince  him- 
self, who  will  take  the  trouble,  only  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  turn  to  the 
numerous  passages  referred  to  in  this  Volume.  The  writer  has  no  scruple 
to  affirm  that  he  could  have  finished  the  Volume  in  one-fourth  of  the  time, 
had  he  contented  himself  with  less  accurate  investigations ;  had  he  ventured 
to  give  general  and  bold  representations  of  things,  and  guarded  these  after- 
wards (as  is  often  done)  by  sceptical  concessions  and  plausible  conjectures, 
which,  while  they  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  patient  research,  serve 
rather  to  perplex  than  to  unfold  the  truth ;  and  all  this  under  great  appear- 
ances of  candour  and  impartiality. 

True  candour  consists  in  forming  just  decisions  upon  evidences  collected 
with  diligence  and  judgment.  It  never  tempts  a  man  to  descant,  with  spe- 
cious parade,  on  liberality  and  moderation,  to  depress  or  dilute  virtues,  to 
lessen  or  palliate  vices,  and  to  say  and  unsay,  till  all  manly  and  worthy 
sentiments  are  utterly  lost  in  a  confusion  of  opposite  or  incongruous  asser- 
tions. 

The  modem  taste,  I  fear,  too  much  encourages  a  tendency  to  false  can- 
dour. 

Some  Authors  of  eminence,  make  no  mention  of  their  authorities ;  and 
much  may  be  said  for  this  practice.  Perhaps  it  is  preferable  to  a  vague 
and  general  reference.  My  experience  entirely  agrees  with  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox,  who  says,  he  found  it  one  o£  his  greatest  difficulties  to 
discover  the  authorities  upon  which  Historians  advance  their  facts.*  To 
this  day,  notwithstanding  the  general  reference  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  I  search 
in  vain  for  the  grounds  of  several  of  his  most  positive  assertions. 

The  Preface  to  the  Fourth  Vol\ime  might  supersede  the  necessity  of 
further  remark.  But  as  the  times  are  awful,  and  as  questions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  are  revived,  it  may  be  useful  to 
observe,  that  they  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
Popery  was,  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the  history  of  the  first  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  the  Lutherian  opposition  to  the  established  hierarchy. 
By  this  PRACTICAL  method,  they  will  find  the  mysteries  of  the  papacy 
more  effectually  unveiled,  than  by  any  formal  or  theoretical  description 
of  that  Antichristian  system.  It  is  by  a  view  of  our  Romish  Adversary's 
confiicts  with  the  Founders  of  Protestantism,  that  we  become  best  ac- 
quainted with  his  cruel  and  despotic  designs,  his  contemptible  artifices,  and 
his  ridiculous  superstitions. 

Several  persons,  and  even  some  of  our  leading  Senators,  suppose  that 
Popery  has  long  since  been  abundantly  meliorated.  But  I  wish  they 
may  not  be  nearer  the  truth,  who  think  that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism 
has  sadly  degenerated.  Both  these  points  may  receive  much  illustration 
from  that  part  of  this  History  which  is  yet  unfinished.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  true  nature  and  character  of  Protestantism,  as  well  as  of  Popery,  ought 
to  be  carefully  examined,  and  ascertained  with  all  possible  accuracy.  And 
for  this  purpose,  the  diligefit  study  of  the  same  memorable  period,  and 
especially  of  the  first  eight  years  of  it,  namely,  from  1617  to  1625,  will  be 

♦  Preface,  p.  xviiL 
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found  peculiarly  useful.  During  these  years,  Luther  stood  almost  alone ; 
and  the  documents  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  Volume  will  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  inquisitive  Reader  as  to  the  real  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated.  Then  the  doctrines  of  Luther  are  well  known  to 
be,  in  the  main,  ihe  doctrines  of  every  branch  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. These,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  penetrated  almost  every  part 
of  Europe ;  became  the  fruitful  source  of  various  Christian  institutions  and 
establishments ;  and,  as  hitherto  they  were  supported  rather  by  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs,  than  the  power  of  princes  and  prelates,  they  beautifully  ex- 
hibit the  native  vigour  of  the  reviving  Church  of  Christ.* 

Doubtless,  in  describing  thus  at  length  the  interesting  scenes  which  im- 
mediately led  to  our  blessed  deliverance  from  papal  darkness  and  iniquity, 
the  Historian's  progress  through  the  sixteenth  century  is  inevitably  retard- 
ed ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  is  in  no  degree  deviating  from 
the  original  plan  of  the  work ;  and  that  he  is  hereby  laying  a  good  founda- 
tion for  brevity,  precision  and  perspicuity,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
History. 

*  Com.  de  Luth.  Preloq. 
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CENTURY  I. 

A  SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

80  FAR  AS  IT  MAY  BE  COLLECTED  FROM  THE 
SCRIPTURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JERTT8AL£M. 

That  *^  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  shoold  be  preached  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  beginning  at  Jemsalem,''* 
is  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which  at  once 
points  oat  what  the  Christian  Religrion 
IS,  and  where  we  may  look  for  its  begin- 
ning and  for  its  character.  We  are  to 
describe  the  rise  of  a  dispensation  the 
most  glorious  to  God,  and  Uie  most  be- 
neficent to  man.  Christianity  found  man- 
kind in  an  oniyersal  state  of  sin  and  mi- 
seij.  In  Judea  alone  something  of  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  existed.  The 
forms  of  the  Mosaic  economy  subsisted, 
but  were  ^preatly  obscured  and  corrupted 
with  Pharisaic  traditions  and  Sadducean 
pro&neness.  The  ancient  people  of  God 
had  defiled  themselves  with  heathen  pro- 
fligacy :  and,  though  there  wanted  not  a 
multitude  of  teacters  among  them,  yet, 
when  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man, 
saw  the  spiritual  condition  of  this  people, 
«« he  was  moved  with  compassion  toward 
them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd."  Certainly 
thej  were  in  possession  of  a  degree  at 
least  of  moral  information,  though  it  was 
extremely  defective,  and,  in  many  points 
of  view,  fundamentally  erroneous.  But, 
of  that  knowled^  which  relates  to  re- 
pentance and  renussiont)f  sins,  they  were 
totally  destitute.  Notwithstanding  the 
l]|;fat  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  provision 
of  sacrifices,  the  declaration  of  so  many 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  and 
the  examples  of  so  many  holy  men,  who, 
in  that  dark  and  preparatory  dispensation, 
had  learned  to  fear  God,  and  to  believe 
in  his  promises  of  grace,  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  that  the  hodj  of  the  Jewish  nation 
were,  in  their  religious  state,  materially 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  That 
men  needed  such  a  change  of  disposition 
as  in  Scripture  is  expressed  by  the  term 
/uiTdvoM,  that  they  must  become  new  crea- 
tures, and  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
by  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  were  ideas  unknown  in  Judea : — if 
indeed  we  except  the  dim  light  which 
visited  the  souls  of  Zacharias,  of  Simeon, 
of  Anna,  and  of  a  few  other  devout  per- 
sons, who  looked  for  redemption  in  Je- 
rusalem. 

Such  was  the  dismal  night,  in  which 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.  Scarcely  in  any 
age  had  ignorance  and  wickedness  a  more 
general  prevalence.  The  history  of  Jo- 
sephus  evinces  this.  This  author  dwells 
chiefly  indeed  on  public  and  political  af- 
fairs; yet  he  throws  a  suflicient  light  on 
the  manneraof  the  times,  and  shows,  that 
the  extreme  impiety  and  profligacy  of  the 
Herodian  princes,  were  but  too  faithfully 
transcribed  into  the  lives  of  their  sub- 
jects. TTiere  had  been  periods  of  Jewish 
story  more  favourable  to  godliness:  for 
instance,  the  age  of  Joshua,  of  David,  of 
Ezra,  and  of  Nehemiah.  For  some  per- 
sons there  ever  were  who,  at  least,  im- 
plicity  rested  on  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
trusted  in  the  Redeemer  that  was  to  come. 
But  the  darkest  season  was  chosen  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  Light  of  Life  by 
Mm,  «*  who  hath  put  the  times  and  sea- 
sons in  his  own  power." 

To  know  our  own  depravity  and  help- 
lessness; and,  by  &ith  in  Christ,  to  know 
"experimentally"  the  suitable  and  the 
efficacious  cure,  is  doubtless  the  genuine 
secret  of  true  piety.  But  wherever  wick- 
edness and  profaneness  have  spread  very 
generally,  tiie  knowledge  of  these  doc- 
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trines  is  usually  lost.    Amidst  a  thousand 
disputes  e?en  on  religious  subjects,  these 
are  erased  out  of  men's  creed, — the  very 
doctrines — which  alone  can  be  the  means 
of  freeing  them  from  vice  and  folly.    It 
was  their  ignorance  of  these  things,  which 
moved  the  Son  of  God  to  lament  the  un- 
informed condition  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time.    To  dwell  on  the  history  of  Christ 
himself  is  foreign  to  my  design.    Indeed 
a  few  souls  were  converted  during  His 
abode  on  earth:  but  the  five  hundred 
brethren,  who  saw  him  all  at  one  time 
after  his  resurrection,  seem  to  have  made 
the  sum  total  of  his  disciples.    And  it 
may  further  be  observed,  that  all  these, 
and  the  eleven  sincere  Apostles  them- 
selves, were  possessed  with  notions  of  a 
temporal  kingdom,  the  rock  on  which 
their  countrymen  fatally  split  in  their  ex- 
positions of  the  Scriptures  relating  to  the 
expected  Messiah;  and  that  theyliad  not 
yet  learned,  with  any  clearness  and  stea- 
diness of  apprehension,  to  set  th^ir  affec- 
tions on  thmgs  above. 

And  now  was  the  critical  moment,  when 

it  pleased  God  to  erect  the  first  Christian 

Church  at  Jerusalem.    This 

rioiTof  U       ^^  ^^®  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^' 
gp"j.JJ^    "*    SIGNS  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 

which  from  age  to  age  have 
visited  the  earth,  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  prevented  it  from  being  auite 
overrun  with  ignorance  and  sin.  It  is  an 
unspeakable  advantage,  that  we  have  the 
sacred  narrative  to  unfold  this  to  our  un- 
derstandings. The  want  of  such  an  ad- 
vantage will  appear  too  fully  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  succeeding  effusions*  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Our  duty,  however,  is  not 
to  complain,  but  to  be  thankful.  If  we 
carefully  attend  to  this  first  instance,  it 
will  serve  as  a  specimen,  by  which  to  try 
other  religious  pneenomena :  and  whether 
they  lead  to  genuine  piety  or  not,  may 
generally  be  judged  from  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  this. 

Let  us  then  observe  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


*  In  the  term  effusion  there  is  not  here  in- 
cluded the  idea  of  the  miraculous  or  extraor- 
dinary operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but 
only  of  such  operations  as  he  vouchsafes  in 
every  aee  to  his  church.  The  plan  of  this 
History  has  little  connection  with  the  former. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remembei*ed,  that  a  re* 
markable  display  of  the  Divine  Grace,  at  some 
particular  season,  is  always  intended  by  the 
expressions  SFFUftioir  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
XFTusiox  of  the  Divine  or  Holy  Spirit. 


was  vouchsafed.    As  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  were  leading  doctrines  of 
Christ's  religion,  the  most  ample  room 
had  been  made  for  them  by  the  completion 
of  his  redemption.    He  nad  offered  him- 
self a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  '*  was 
risen"  from  the  dead  "  for  our  justificar 
tion,"  and  in  the  sight  of  his  disciples 
was  just  ascended  up  to  heaven.    That 
the  Gospel,  the  good  news  for  penitent 
sinners,  the  good  news  of  reconciliation 
with  God,  should  begin  at  Jerusalem,  the 
scene  of  so  much  wickedness  perpetrated, 
and  of  so  much  grace  abused,  was  itself 
no  mean  argument  of  the  riches  of  Divine 
Goodness,  and  was  an  illustrious  exem- 
plification of  the  grand  purpose  of  the 
Gospel, — to  justify  the  ungodly,  and  to 
quicken  the  dead.    By  the  order  of  their 
Divine  Master,  the  Apostles  remained  at 
Jerusalem,  waiting  for  the  promised  Holy 
Spirit  "  which  they  had  heard  of  him,"* 
and  abode  in  mutual  charity,  and  in  the 
fervent  exercise  of  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion.   What  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  do 
for  them,  they  seemed  little  to  under- 
stand ;  if  one  may  conjecture  from  their 
last  question  to  their  Master,  "  Wilt  thou 
at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Is- 
rael t"  it  is  natural  to  apprehend,  that  they 
were  feasting  their  imaginations  with  the 
delightful  prospect  of  a  splendid  kingdom, 
attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
external  pomp  and  grandeur.    Principa- 
lities and  loroships  were,  in  their  fancy, 
soon  to  be  assumed  in  the  room  of  fisher- 
men's nets  and  boats,  and  they  pleased 
themselves  with  the  notion  of  their  Mas- 
ter's external   dominion  in  the  world. 
Not  that  they  were  without  a  genuine 
taste  for  something  infinitely  better.    At 
any  rate,  they  afford  us  a  useful  les- 
son;— "they  continued   in  prayer   and 
supplication."    In  every  age,  they  who 
do  so,  shall   doubtless   understand,  in 
God's  due  time,  what  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  means,  and  find  by  happy  experi- 
ence that  kingdom  established  in  their 
own    souls,    even  "righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

D  uring  this  interesting  cri-    Mg^Qji,, 
sis,  we  do  not  find  them  em- 
ployed in  any  other  business 
than  this  of  prayer,  except  in 
filling  up  the  apostolical  col- 
lege of  twelve,  by  the  substitution  of 
Matthias  in  the  room  of  the  unhappy  Ju- 
das, who,  for  the  love  of  a  little  gain  of 
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this  world,  had  unfitted  himself  for  the 
riehes  of  the  next,  and  rendered  himself 
miworthy  to  partike  of  the  marvellous 
scene  now  abont  to  be  exhibited.  Behold 
then  the  twelve 'Apostles,  Peter,  James, 
John,  Andrew,  Philip,  Thomas,  Bartho- 
lomew, Matthew,  James  the  son  of  Al- 
phens,  Simon  Zelotes,  Judas  the  brother 
of  James,  and  Matthias,  expecting  and 
longing  for  the  unspeakable  blessings  of 
true  Christianity ! 

The  Pentecost,  one  of  the  Jewish  fes- 
tivals, was  the  era  of  the  Divine  Visita- 
tion. The  Apostles  were  all  in  harmony 
assembled  together;  when  lo!  suddenly 
there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a 
roshing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the 
boose  where  they  were  sitting.  Their 
Master"  in  his  conference  with  Nicode- 
*mo8,*  had  compared  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  wind,  and  the  sound 
from  heaven  on  this  occasion  was  a  just 
emblem  of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Influ- 
ence now  commencing.  And  there  ap* 
peared  **  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as 
of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them  :"f 
Another  emblem  no  less  just,  which  the 
Church  of  England  uses  in  her  hymn  to 
the  Hoiy  Ghost  in  the  oidination-office, 

"  Thy  blessed  unction  from  above, 
Is  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love."     ^ 

In  truth  they  now  found  they  were  "bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with 
fiTe.":f  And  the  effects  in  purifying  their 
hearts,  in  enlightening  their  understand- 
ings, and  in  furnishing  them  with  gifU, 
and  zeal,  and  boldness,  hitherto  unknown, 
were  very  soon  exhibited.  They  were 
all  filled  with  the  "Holy  Ghost,  and  be- 
gan to  speak' with  other  tongues,  as  the 
Spirit  ^ve  them  utterance."  Of  the 
many  miraculoos  gifls  now  imparted,  this 
of  tongues,  at  once  so  useful  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  and  so  striking 
an  attestation  of  its  truth,  first  displayed 
itself  to  the  amazement  of  a  number  of 
Jews,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
who  heard  these  Galileans  speak  each  in 
his  own  language.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that,  as  many  of  them  were  de- 
vout men,  they  had  been  prepared  by 
Divine  Grace  ^r  the  effectual  reception 
of  &e  Gospel,  and  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  first  converts  were  of  their 
body. 

While  many  were  expressing  their  ad- 
auration  at  this  sirange  event,  others, 
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whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
chiefly  the  native  Jews,  who  understood 
not  these  several  languages,  derided  the 
Apostles  as  intoxica^  with  wine :  and 
now  the  zeal  of  Peter  was  stirred  up  to 
preach  both  to  those  who  admired,  and 
to  those  who  scorned.     He    p^^g^.j 
begged  them  to  have  so  much    discourse, 
candour,  as  not  rashly  to  sup- 
pose them  to  be  men  overcome  with  li- 
3 nor,  which  the  very  time  of  the  day  ren- 
ered  improbable,  the  third  hour  of  the 
day,  answering  to  our  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  should  seem  the  Jews  were 
rarely  known  to  be  in  that  situation.   And 
as  his  audience  professed  a  regard  for  the 
sacred  oracles,  he  pointed  out  to  them 
a  remarkable  prophecy,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Joel,  then  fulfilling,  nameljr, 
the  promise  of  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh,  attended  with  dreadful  pu- 
nishments on  those  who  should  despise 
it : — yet  that  whoever,  in  the  deep  sense 
of  his  sinfulness  and  misery,  should  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  should  be  saved. 
He  then  shows  them  how  God  had  ful- 
filled his  own  purposes  in  the  death  of 
Jesus,  at  the  very  time  when  they  had 
been  executing  the  dictates  of  their  own 
malice.     He  proceeds  to  testify  also  of 
his  resurrection,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  David,  in  Psalms  xvi.  and  ex.,  in 
both  which  Psalms  \i  was  evident,  that 
not  David  himself,  but  Christ,  was  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy.    He  openly  de- 
clares that  he  himself  and  his  brethren 
were  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master,  that  he  was  exalted  to  heaven, 
and  had  received  of  the  Father  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  he  had  now 
shed  forth  on  the  Apostles,  and  concern- 
ing which  they  now  nad  the  plain  demon- 
stration of  their  senses.    The  conclusion 
which  he  draws  from  this  chain  of  argu- 
ment, supported  by  the  mutual  strength  of 
facts  and  prophecies,  was  this, — ^that  the 
despised  person  whom  they  had  thought 
unworthy  to  live,  and  had  exposed  to  the 
most  painful  and  ignominious  death,  was 
owneci  by  the  God  of  their  fiithers  to  be 
the  Lord  and  Messiah,  who  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Jews,  and  through  whom 
alone   salvation  was   offered   to   sinful 
men. 

The  design  of  the  whole  sermon  was 
evidently  to  produce  conviction  of  sin  in 
the  hearers ;  and  it  pleased  God  to  crown 
it  with  success.  Multitudes  were  pricked 
in  their  hearts:  they  found  themselves 
guilty  of  murdering^  the  Christ  of  God ; 
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and  so  powerfully  were  they  stnick  with 
a  sense  of  their  extreme  unworthiness, 
Ihat  tiiey  found  themselves  also  destitate 
of  all  resources  in  themselves.  They  cry 
to  Peter  and  to  the  rest,  *<  Men  and  bretlh 
ren,  what  shall  we  do  t"  Similar  indeed 
is  the  beginning  of  all  true  repentance, 
when  men  find  themselves  really  lost, 
helpless,  and  willing  to  be  led  in  any  way 
which  God  shall  please,  because  they 
have  no  ability  in  themselves,  and  **  there 
is  no  health  in  them."*  Peter  said  unto 
them,  '<  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  pro- 
mise is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children, 
and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins,  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
began  at  Jerusalem.  The  peo- 
ple were  called  upon  to  '*  loath 
themselves  for  their  past  in- 
iquities," and  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  God  for  an  entire 
renovation  of  soul ;  and  the  Grace  of  God 
in  Christ  was  offered  to  every  one  of  them. 
The  Apostle  exhorted  them  all  to  receive 
this  grace,  by  believing  on  Jesus  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  with  a  submission  to 
his  ordinance  of  baptism  as  an  emblem  of 
washing  away  their  sins;  and  he  assured 
them,  that  God  would  receive  them  into 
his  favour  in  this  way :  that  however  guil- 
ty they  were,  all  their  sins  should  be  par- 
doned, as  if  they  had  never  been  commit- 
ted ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  poured 
on  them  also :  for  the  promise  of  it  was 
very  general ;  to  them,  to  their  children, 
to  the  most  distant  lands,  wherever  God 
should  call  men  to  reconciliation  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus  did  St.  Peter  convince  his 
hearers  of  sin,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
way  of  salvation. 

They,  whose  hearts  God  had  smitten 
with  a  sense  of  guilt,  were  consoled  by 
the  grace  of  forpveness ;  and"  with  many 
other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort,  say- 
ing. Save  yourselves  from  Uiis  untoward 
generation.  Then  they  that  gladly  re- 
ceived his  word,  were  baptized  :  and  the 
same  day  there  were  added  to  them  about 
three  thousand  souls." 

In  this  manner  did  the  convictions  and 
consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  attend 
the  first  preaching  of  St.  Peter.  And  this 
great  multitude  appear  to  have  been  folly 


converted  to  Christiani^:  For  tliey  o<m« 
tinued  "  stead&stly  in  the  Apostles'  doc- 
trine and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread,  and  in  prayers." 
Here  we  see  the  regular  appearance  of 
^'  These  men 
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the  first  Christian  Church, 
were  not  Christians  in  name 
only ;  they  understood  and  be- 
lieved the  apostolical  doctrine 
concerning  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sms  in  the  name 
Christ:  they  continued  united  to  the  pas- 
tors whom  God  had  made  instrumento  of 
their  conversion ;  they  received  constant- 
ly the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
which  they  enjoyed  real  communion  with 
their  Saviour :  and  prayer  was  their  daily 
employment  and  delight.  Their  holy  bold- 
ness towards  God,  and  their  joyful  sensa- 
tion of  forgiveness,  were  tempered  with 
a  godly  fear.  Every  soul  was  possessed 
with  this  consistent  mixture  of  holy  joy 
and  fear.  They  had  felt  the  pangs  of 
guilt :  they  had  seen  what  a  price  was  paid 
for  their  redemption :  they  "  rejoiced  with 
trembling,"  as  men  just  escaped  from  the 
pit  of  destruction;  and  the  same  spirit 
which  cried,  Abba,  Father,*  in  Uieir 
hearts^  taught  them  to  reverence  His  jus- 
tice and  His  holiness,  to  fear  him,  and 
to  dread  sin  above  all  other  evils.  And 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
injunction  of  the  Apostles,  that  they  should 
live  together  in  a  conmiunity  of  goods, 
and  though  experience  soon  taught  the 
first  Christians,  that  the  oenkrjll  estab- 
lishment and  continuance  of  such  a  usa^ 
was  impracticable,  yet,  doubtless,  this 
practice  for  the  present  was  a  rare  and 
convincing  instance  of  mutual  charity,  and 
proved  how  soon  the  operations  of  Divine 
Grace  had  loosened  their  minds  from  the 
love  of  this  world.  They  "sold  their 
goods  and  possessions,  and  parted  them 
to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need."  In 
this  happy  frame  of  mind  they  spent  much 
of  their  time  in  the  temple,  and  in  dis- 
charging the  mutual  offices  of  social  kind- 
ness :  even  their  bodily  food  was  received 
with  a  gladness  before  unknown.  The 
Grace  of  God  ^ve  a  pleasant  tincture  to 
every  object  with  which  they  conversed ; 
and  while  they  extolled  it  with  their 
hearts  and  lips,  they,  as  yet,  found  favour 
with  all  the  people.  The  natural  enmity 
of  the  heart  against  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
did  not  at  first  show  itself,  and  the  purity 
of  their  lives  could  not  but  recommena 
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ihem  to  the  esteem  of  others.  ^*  The  Lord 
added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as  should 
be  saved  .^'  Thus  plainly  Su  Lake  in- 
thnates  whosb  grace  it  was  that  effected 
all  this,  and  that  his  hand,  in  the  Divine 
Effusion  here  desciihed,  ought  ever  to  be 
acknowledged. 

A  miracle  wrought  soon  after  by  Peter 
and  John  on  a  lame  man,  a  well-known 
beggar  above  foitj^  years  old,  gave  a  farther 
attestation  to  their  Divine  authority.  Pe- 
ter was  hence  led  to  preach*  to  the  ad- 
miring multitude,  the  same  doctrine  of 
repentance  and  remission,  and  thus  he  ex- 
alted the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  Holy  One, 
and  the  Just,  and  the  Prin<;e  of  Life,  to 
whom  they  had  wickedly  preferred  even 
a  murderer,  Baiabbas.  He  disclaims  all 
merit  in  himself  or  in  his  colleagues  in 
the  miracle :  he  shows  that  €rod  had  glo- 
rified his  Son  Jesus;  and  that  it  was 
through  faith  in  his  name,  that  the  act 
had  been  performed.  He  charitably  al- 
leges their  ignorance,  as  the  only  possible 
alleviation  of  their  guilt;  and  which  in- 
deed alone  prevent^  it  from  being  un- 
pardonable. He  exhorts  them  to  repent- 
ance and  conversion,  and  lays  open  to 
their  view  the  prospect,  not  of  a  tempo- 
ral, but  of  a  spiritual  kingdom ;  in  the 
ho^e  of  which  they  were  to  rejoice,  and 
patiently  bear  the  afflictions  of  this  pre- 
sent life :  he  warns  them  at  the  same  time 
of  the  threats  denounced  by  Moses  against 
the  despisers  of  the  Messiah,  through 
whom  alone  salvation  was  offered  to  all 
nations,  though  the  first  invitation  was 
addressed  to  Uie  Jews. 

The  Church  was  now  increased  to  five 
thousand ;  and  the  signal  for  persecution 
was  raised  by  the  magistrates  of  Jerusa- 
,  lem,  many  of  whom  were  Sad- 

of*ihe*  ducees,  enemies  to  the  doc- 
Charch.  ^^  ^^  ^  resurrection,  and,  in 
troth,  to  every  thing  that  had 
any  tendency  to  raise  men's  minds  above 
the  world.  The  two  Apostles  were  im- 
prisoned that  evening,  but  their  examinap 
tion  was  deferred  till  the  next  day.  The 
high  priest,  and  the  persons  of  greatest 
authority,  looked  on  this  matter  as  an  oc- 
casion of  sufficient  consequence  to  require 
the  calling  of  a  solemn  court.  Peter  to 
their  interrogatories  frankly  answers,  that 
the  miracle  had  been  *' wrought  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  whom  te  crucified,  whom 
God  raised  from  the  dead."  He  boldly 
rebukes  them  for  their  contempt  of  Him, 
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who  is  the  only  Saviour:  For  ** there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  to 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

The  wisdom  and  b(^ldness  of  two  un- 
lettered fishermen,  who  had  been  com^ 
panions  of  Jesus,  struck  the  court  with 
astonishment.  But  finding  no  present  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  their  malice,  on 
account  of  the  splendour  of  the  miracle, 
they  dismissed  them  with  a  strict  charge 
to  be  silent  in  future  concerning  the  name 
of  Jesus,  though  the' Apostles  ingenuously 
confessed  their  inability  to  comply  with 
such  an  order,  because,  "  they  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men." 

The  Apostles  returned  to  their  compa- 
ny,* and  repotting  the  threats  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, they  all,  with  united  supplica- 
tion, intreated  the  Lord  to  ^nt  them 
boldness  to  persevere,  notwithstanding 
the  menaces  of  His  and  their  enemies. 
They  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  enabled  to  proceed  with  calm  intre- 
pidity. 

The  most  perfect  unanimity  as  yet  pre- 
vailed among  the  Christians;  and  they 
not  only  professed  to  have  all  things  com- 
mon, but  also  practised  the  rule  accord- 
ingly with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  Di- 
vine Grace  was  largely  diffused  among 
them.  The  poor  lacked  nothing :  the  rich- 
er brethren  converted  their  possessions 
into  money,  and  lefl  the  distribution  of 
the  whole  to  the  discretion  of  the  Apos- 
tles. And,  in  this  liberality,  Barnabas 
of  Cyprus,  a  Levite,  who  had  lands  of 
his  own,  most  probably  in  his  native 
country,  was  eminently  distinguished. 

It  appeared  very  manifest,  that  the 
Apostles  enjoyed  much  more  of  the  power 
of  Christ's  religion  than  they  had  ever 
done  while  theirMaster  was  with  them  on 
earth.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Spirit.  We  hear  no  more  of 
their  dreams  concerning  a  temporal  king- 
dom. The  courage  of  Peter  in  confronting 
the  magistrates,  forms  a  perfect  contrast 
to  his  timidity  in  denying  his  Master. 
Wherever  the  same  repentance,  faith, 
hope,  charity,  heavenly-mindedness  ap- 
pear, THERE  is  true  Christianity;  and 
there  also  the  enmity  of  the  world  will  be 
excited.  Of  this,  something  has  already 
discovered  itself,  and  more  is  now  calling 
for  our  attention,  as  well  as  something 
much  more  grievous, — the  detection  of 
hjrpocrisy  in  certain  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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The  case  of  Jadas  had  already  prepared 
the  Church  to  expect  the  appearance  of 
tares  among  the  wheat;  and  our  Lord's 
parable  alluded  to,  had  assured  them  of  it. 
Yet  when  such  things  occur,  good  men 
are  often  too  much  surprised,  and  the 
wicked  unreasonably  triumph.  There 
was  one  Ananias  among  the  disciples, 
whose  conscience  had  so  far  been  im- 
pressed, as  to  respect  that  doctrine  and 
fellowship  to  which  he  had  joined  him- 
self, but  whose  heart  was  never  divorced 
from  the  love  of  the  world.  A  regard  for 
his  reputation  induced  him  to  sell  his  pos- 
sessions with  the  rest:  but  the  fear  of 
poverty,  and  the  want  of  faith  in  God, 
disposed  him  to  reserve  part  of  the  price, 
while  he  brought  the  other  tp  the  Apostles. 
Peter  upbraided  him  with  his  being  under 
the  influence  of  Satan,  ''in  lying  to  the 
Holy  Ghost :"  showed  him  that^the  guilt  of 
his  hjrpocrisy  was  aggravated  by  this  con- 
sideration, that  the  action  was  committed 
not  against  man,  but  against  God ;  and 
that  nothing  could  be  said  to  extenuate 
his  baseness,  because  he  was  under  no 
necessity  of  selling  his  property  at  all,  or 
of  laying  it  at  the  Apostle's  feet,  after  he 
had  sold  it.  Immediately  the  unhappy 
man  felLdown  dead:  and,  about  three 
hours  after,  his  wife  Sappbira  was  made 
a  similar  monument  of  aivine  justice  and 

E revocation,  as  she  had  been  partaker  of 
er  husband's  guilt. 

Such  a  proof  of  the  discernment  of 
spirits,  and  of  the  power  of  punishing  hy- 
pocrisy, resting  in  the  governors  of  the 
Church,  filled  all,  who  heard  these  things, 
with  awe.  The  Lord  had  now  shown  his 
holiness,  as  well  as  his  grace;  and  the 
love  of  the  world,  the  standing  heresy, 
which  infects  his  Church  in  all  ages,  was 
a  second  time  punished  by  a  signal  inter- 
position of  heaven.  Multitudes  of  both 
sexes  were  added  to  the  Church,  chiefly 
of  the  common  people.  Of  the  test  in- 
deed, though  some  could  not  but  entertain 
favourable  sentiments  of  Christianity,  yet, 
amon^  the  rich  and  great,  none  durst  ha- 
zard his  character  so  far  as  to  espouse 
it.* 

The  Sadducees  appear  at  this  time  to 
have  had  the  chief  sway  in  the  Jewish 
state.  These  formed  a  licentious,  world- 
ly-minded  sect;  and  in  their 
tionTfThe  opinions  thev  were  the  most 
AposUei.  corrupt  of  all  those  which  at 
that  time  were  maintained  in 
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Judea«  The  high  priest  and  his  party 
were  of  this  sect,  and  were  filled  with 
indignation,  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel.  Their  first  step  was  to  imprison 
the  Apostles,  who,  by  night,  through  the 
ministry  of  an  angel,  were  set  free,  and 
ordered  to  preach  in  the  temple.  The 
next  morning  a  full  Sanhedrim  was  con- 
vened, and  the  Apostles  were  ordered  to 
be  brought  into  court.  An  angel  had  open- 
ed the  prison  doors ;  and  the  court  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  prisoners  had 
escaped  out  of  prison :  they  were,  how- 
ever,  informed,  that  they  were  preachinff 
in  the  temple.  The  favourable  regard 
of  the  common  people  obliged  the  Sanhe- 
drim  to  use  some  address  in  conducting 
their  prisoners  in  a  gentle  manner  before 
the  court.  The  high  priest  upbraids  them 
with  their  disobedience  to  the  former  in- 
juction  of  silence,  to  whom  they  returned 
their  former  answer,  that  **  theyought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men."  They  bore 
witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
declared,  that "  God  had  exalted  him  with 
his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Sa- 
viour, to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and 
forgiveness  of  sins,"  and  that  the  **  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  God  bestows  ^n  those  who 
obey  him,  witnessed"  the  same  thing. 
With  such  plainness  did  these  first  Chris- 
tians lay  open  the  real  nature  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  exhibit  it  as  something  extremely 
different  from  a  mere  system  of  morals, 
though  it  included  all  good  morality  in 
its  nature.  The  testimony  of  Jesus,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  through  his  blood,  and 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  they 
were  doubtless  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  Christianity,  so  they  were  those  things 
which  most  offended  the  Jewish  rulers, 
and  have  been  indeed  the  chief  object  of 
the  enmity  of  unconverted  men  in  all 


The  spirit  of  persecution  was  proceed- 
ing to  exercise  itself  in  violent  counsels. 
There  was  however  one  Gamaliel  amonff 
them,  a  Pharisee,  of  a  sect  not  indeed 
inimical  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection, 
and  by  no  m^ns  so  heterodox  in  general 
as  the  Sadducees,  though  on  the  whole 
agreeing  with  them  iiUhe  hatred  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  man  was  judicious,  learn- 
ed, and  respectable,  and  possessed  much 
worldly  prudence.  Beyond  this  no  evi- 
dence appears.  Providence  made  an  im- 
portant use  of  him,  at  this  time,  to  pro- 
long twelve  most  valuable  lives,  who 
were  designed  to  spread  the  Gospel 
through  the  world ;  and  by  their  inspired 
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writiBfB  (ool  one  of  which  was  yet  pub- 
UtkBd)  to  speak  to  as  at  this  day.  Go- 
BMilieU  hj  aome  authentic  historical  pre- 
oedaBts,  instraoted  the  members  of  the 
courts  that  poraons,  who  rose  ap  to  pro- 
pagate new  sects,  if  not  sent  of  God, 
were  soon  annihilated.  He  wished  them 
to  exercise  forbearance  and  moderation 
toward  the  Apostles,  whose  inflaence 
would  soon  come  to  nothing,  if  it  were 
OMfieij  hnman;  if  divine,  to  attempt  its 
deadnction  would  be  eonally  fooli^  and 
impioos.  This  sagfe  aarioe  was  follow- 
ed, and  the  Apoetles  were  dismissed,  but 
not  without  stripes,  and  a  serere  charge 
given  them,  no  more  to  preach  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  -They  ceased  not  how- 
ever to  "  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
and  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  wor- 
thyto  suffer  shame  for  his  name." 

The  Church  was  now  much  enlarged, 
consisting  partly  of  native,  partly  of  for- 
eign Jews,  who  used  the  Greek  language, 
called  on  that  account  Hellenists,  or  Gre- 
cians. These  supposed,  that  in  the  daily 
supply  of  the  poor,  the  Apostles  had  not 
mimstered  equal  relief  to  their  widows, 
as  to  those  of  the  Hebrews.  Men  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  work  of  God,  in 
the  visitation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
hsTv  any  acquaintance  with  the  fulness 
of  employ,  which  Christian  ministers 
have  in  great  and  populous  cities,  in 
instructing,  warning,  consoling,  and  di- 
recting awakened  and  serious  minds, 
will  not  wonder,  if,  through  inadvert- 
ance,  some  temporary  ne^eots  might 
have  taken  place.  The  Apostles,  hov^- 
ever,  with  great  mildness  and  wisdom, 
soon  r^nilated  this  affair.  They  inform- 
ed the  disciples,  that  the  ministry  of  the 
word  of  Crod  must  be  attended  to  in  the 
first  place,  and  must  not  be  neglected  f6r 
the  sake  of  providing  for  the  poor.  They 
therefore  advised  the  disciples  to  look 
out  for  seren  holy  and  wise  men,  to 
whom  this  business  should  be  commit- 
ted. "But  we,"  say  they,  "will  give 
ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to 
the  ministry  of  the  word."*  O  that  those 
^  .  f  who  call  themselves  their 
DgJJI^^  successors,  were  always  dis- 
posed in  like  manner ! — ^The 
whole  mnltitude  consented  with  pleasure. 
Seven  deacons  were  amicably  elected, 
Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor, 
"nmon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicholas,  every 
one  of  whom  has  a  Grecian  name,  and 
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therefore  may  have  been  an  Hellenist; 
and  in  this  eas^  way  the  first  appeal^ 
ances  of  contention  were  blasted  m  the 
Church,  and  seven  coadjuton  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  Apostles,  some  of  whom, 
at  least,  were  of  signal  service,  not  only 
in  temporal,  but  also  in  spiritual  things. 
So  happy  is  it  to  be  under  the  conduct  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  amiably  did  the 
Love  of  Christ  then  rule  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people.  Even  many  of  the  priests 
now  obeyed  the  Gospel,  and  Jerusalem 
saw  contmually  large  accessions  made  to 
the  Church. 

Of  these  deacons,  Stephen  was  at  first 
the  most  distinguished.  A  syna^gne  of 
Hellenist  Jews  held  a  contest  with  him, 
the  result  of  which  filled  them  with  such 
vexation,  that  they  suborned  men  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  blasphemy  aj^nst  Moses, 
and  against  Grod.  By  this  artifice,  Ste- 
phen was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
where  God  threw  a  lustre  over  his  coun- 
tenance, which  even  his  enemies  could 
not  but  observe.  In  his  defence  he  bold-  - 
ly  rebuked  the  Jews,  and  showed  that 
their  conduct  was  but  too  faithful  a  copy 
of  that  of  their  fathers,  who  had  treated 
Moses  and  the  prophets  with  contempt, 
and  had  murdered  a  number  of  those, 
who  had  prophesied  of  the  coming  of  the 
Just  One^ — of  whom  they  had  now  been 
the  betrayers  and  murderers,  while^  they 
vainly  gloried  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  temple,  and  put  external  services 
in  the  room  of  genuine  piety* 

Thus  did  Stephen  aim  at  the  same  point 
with  Peter,  to  convince  his  audience  of 
sin  in  the-  first  place,  and  to  leave  them 
no  hope  in  their  own  right-  ^^ 
eousness.  Seldom  has  the  JJ^^/ 
contrast  between  the  spirit  of  Stephen, 
the  world  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  appeared  more  striking.  "They 
were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  gnashed  upon 
him  with  their  teeth."  But  he,  ",full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly 
to  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  rignt  hand  of  God," 
and  what  he  saw,  he  openly  confessed. 
Their  patience  was  exhausted,  and  they 
stoned  him  to  death,  while  he  was  cal(> 
ing  upon  his  Divine  Master,  and  saying, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  Thus 
firm  and  constant  was  his  faith :  and  his 
charity  was  no  less  conspicuous.  For, 
he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge;"  thus  showing  how  entirely 
I  void  of  malice  were  those  very  vehement 
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rebokes,  which  he  had  uttered  against 
their  wickedness,  and  which  men  of  pu- 
sillanimous prudence  are  in  all  a^es  ais- 
posed  to  condemn.  And  when  ne  had 
said  this  he  fell  asleep;* — ^the  usual 
beautiful  phrase  of  the  New  Testament, 
to  express  the  death  of  saints,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  intimate  their  expectation 
of  a  happy  resurrection. 

The  eloquence  of  a  Cicero  would  be 
mere  feebleness  on  this  occasion.  All 
praise  is  below  the  excellency  of  that 
spirit,  which  shone  in  this  first  of  Mar- 
tyrs. Let  it  stand  as  an  example  of  the 
genuine  temper  of  martyrdom,  of  real 
faith  in  Chnst,  and  of  real  charity  to 
men; — and  let  heroes  of  the  world,  on 
the  comparison,  hide  their  heads  in  con 
fusion. 

Pontius  Pilate  havin jr  been  disgrraced, 
Judea  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
without  a  procurator;  and  Vitellius,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  was  a  man  of  ereat 
moderation  toward  the  Jews.  In  uese 
circumstances  the  mildness  of  the  Ro- 
man government  was  eventually  the  oc- 
casion of  a  severe  persecution  to  the 
Church.  The  Jewish  magistrates,  who 
a  little  before  had  not  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  and  could  not  murder  the 
Lord  of  Life  without  the  intervention  of 
their  Roman  masters,  were  'now  left  to 
themselves,  at  least  in  religious  concerns, 
and  Stephen  was  their  first  Christian 
victim.  He  was  buried  with  great  la- 
mentation by  the  Church;  and  a  consi- 
derable number  sufiered  soon  after  his 
decease. 

A  youn^  man  called  Saul,  an  Hellen- 
ist,! °^  Tarsus,  a  person  of  an  active 
ambitious  spirit,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Jerusalem,  under  Gamaliel,  and  out- 
stripped all  his  equals  in  Judaical  learn- 
ing, distinguished  himself  in  this  perse- 
cution. He  took  care  of  the  clothes  of 
the  witnesses  who  were  employed  in 
stoning  Stephen,:]:  and  made  havoc  of  the 
church,  entering  into  "every  house,  and 
haling  men  and  women,  he  committed 
them  to  prison ;  and  when  they  were  put 
to  death,  he  gave  his  voice  against  them  " 
In  truth,  the  disciples  seemed  now  to  be 
left  to  the  rage  of  men  disposed  to  show 
them  no  mercy ;  and  a  superficial  obser- 
ver might  have  supposed,  that  the  fate 
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of  Theudas  and  Judas,  mentioned  by 
Gamaliel,  was  about  to  attend  the  Chris- 
tians. Men  had  not  yet  learned  that  the 
"  blood  of  the  Martyrs  was  the  seed  of 
the  Church.*'  The  religious  worship  of 
the  disciples  must,  doubtless,  have  suf- 
fered  a  ffrievous  interruption.  Indeed 
none  of  them  found  it  safe  to  remain  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Apostles  alone  thought 
good  to  stand  their  ground,  and,  by  the 
watchful  care  of  their  God,  they  were 
preserved.  The  Christians,  dispersed 
throughout  Judea  and  Samaria,  preached 
the  word  wherever  they  went.  And  thus 
this  persecution  was  the  first  occasion  of 
the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  through  vari- 
ous regions,  and  what  was  designed  to 
annihilate  it  was  overruled  to  extend  it 
exceedinglv.  But  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves in  this  section  to  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem. 

Saul,  who  was  all  attention  to  the 
work  of  persecution,  was  vexed  to  hear, 
that  a  number  of  the  Christians  had 
escaped  to  Damascus,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Syria;  and  he 
procured  a  commission  from 
the  high  priest  to  hnns  them 
bound  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
a  considerable  journey,  but 
religious  glory  was  his  idol, 
was  near  to  Damascus,  a  sudden  light 
from  heaven,  exceeding  even  that  of  the 
sun,*  arrested  the  daring  zealot,  and 
struck  him  to  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  a  voice  called  to  him,  saying,  Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  tiiou  met  And  he 
f^id.  Who  art  thou,  Lord  1  And  the  Lord 
said,  *'I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecu- 
test: It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks.*'  In  this  marvellous  manner 
did  the  Son  of  God  make  known  his 
truth,  his  majesty,  and  his  power,  to  this 
enterprising  persecutor,  ana  evince  to  all 
ages,  what  he  can  do  to  the  "praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace."  The  will  of 
Saul  was  broken,  and  for  the  first  time 
made  submissive  to  God,  "Lord  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do? "  was  his  cry ; 
and  whenever  this  is  uttered  from  the 
heart,  it  will  not  fail  to  bring  down  the 
divine  blessing.  He  was  directed  to  go 
into  Damascus,  where  he  remained  three 
days  without  sight  and  without  food,  yet 
constantly  employed  in  prayer  for  divine 
grace  and  mercy.  Thus  the  necessity  of 
the  conviction  of  sin  was  preached  to 
him,  with  circumstances  more  extraordi* 
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naiy  than  thoee  which  took  place  upon 
the  preaching  to  the  three  thoasand  firftt 
eonyerta;  bat  the  spiritaal    instraction 
coDTeyed  was  jpreeiaely  the  same.    The 
work  of  eoQYerttfig'  ^fraee  may  Tary  rery 
mach  in  non-essential  circnmstancesy— 
its  nature  nerer  raries.    The  pace  of 
forgiTeiiess  hj  Jesos  Christ  woiUd  have 
been  no  welcome  news  to  this  Pharisee, 
had  he  still  remained  in  the  confidence 
of  his  own  righteonsness ;  but  now  it  was 
as  life  from  the  dead.    Af^  three  days, 
by  the  particolar  direction  of  a  vision 
from  the  Lord  Jesus,  Ananias,  a  disciple 
of  Damascus,  was  sent  to  him  with  the 
tiduigs  of  peace.     He  had  heard  of  the 
active  malice  of  Saul,  but  was  eneour< 
sged  to  go  by  a  positive  declaration  that 
Saul  was  a  chosen    vessel.      Ananias 
c^>ened  his  commission  by  informing  Saul, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  sent  him,  to  the 
end  &at  he  might  receive  his  sight,  and 
be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.     Both 
these  effects    unmediately  took    place. 
Ananias  exhorted  him  to  delay  no  longer, 
but  to  **  wash  away  his  sins,  calling  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord."*    He  was  bap- 
tized, and  soon  refreshed  both  in  mind 
and  body ;  and  from  that  time  the  whole 
vehemence  of  his  natural  character,  and 
the  whole  power  of  his  int^eetual  facul- 
ties, which  were  doubtless  of  the  first 
maffnitude  amon^  men,  were  sancdfied 
to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  tmtil 
his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  a  course  of 
labours  in  the  Church  with  unparalleled 
success.     For  this  is  he  who  is  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  arid 
""his  memonal  is  blessed  for  ever."    He 
was  particularly  commissioned  to  preach 
to  the  Gentiles;  and  of  all  the  Apostles 
be  seems  to  have  entered  with  the  great- 
est penetration  into  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tiamty.    Salvation  by  grace  through  faith 
was  Jus  darling  theme,  a  doctrine  diame- 
trically   opposite  to  the    self-righteons 
scheme  in  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
glory.    His  countrymen,  the  Jews,  were 
particularly  fierce  in  opposing  this  grand 
article  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  stnng  to 
the  quick  when  attacked  by  their  once 
&vourite  champion.    No  doubt  he  had 
been  sincere  in  his  religion  formerly;  yet 
is  he  &r  from  exculpating  himself  on 
this  aeconnt.    On  the  contrary,  he  mag- 
nifies the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  as 
extended  to  him,  a  blasphemer,  a  perse- 
cutor, iiyurious,  and  the  chief  of  sinners,f 
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in  whom  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord 
had  been  exhibited,  <«for  a  pattern  to 
them  who  shall  hereafter  believe  on  him 
to  live  everiasting:" — that  mankind  may 
know,  that  God  accepts  sinners  on  Christ's 
account  alone,  and  through  foith  in  his 
blood ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  the  whole  design  of  (he  Gospel, 
than  to  seek  salvation  by  our  own  works 
of  any  kind.    He  seems  ever  after  to 
have  lamented  deeply  the  miserable  state 
of  his  countrjrmen,  who  '<had  a  zeal  for 
God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."* 
He  pitied  their  self-righteous  notions :  he 
knew  by  his  own  experience  how  deceit- 
ftil  such  notions  were  to  those,  who  were 
under  the  power  of  them :  and,  while  he 
rejoiced  on  account  of  that  grace  which 
had  redeemed  himself  from  hell,  he  com- 
niiserated  those,  who  were  fast  advanc- 
ing thither  in  fearless  presumption.    In 
the  third  chapter  of  the  Philippians,  he 
gives  us  a  Yer3r  particular  view  of  him- 
self.   To  trust  in  any  thing  for  salvation, 
except  Christ  alone,  is  with  him  **to 
have  confidence  in  the  flesh."    No  man 
appeared  once  to  have  had  more  just  pre- 
tensions to  such  confidence  than  himself. 
His  regular  circumcision  on  the  eighth  \ 
day,  Hebrew  descent,  Pharisaic  strict- 
ness, zealous  Judaism,  and    blameless 
morals,  seemed  to  exalt  him  above  the 
common  level  of  his  countrymen :  but  he 
declares    that   he  "reckoned   all  these 
tbin^  as    dung,    that    he    might    win 
Christ; "  and  in  him  alone  he  desires  to 
be  found,  without  his  own  righteousness 
to  trust  in;  and  he  maintains  the  settled 
determination  of  his  soul  in  this  article  of 
justification.    Were  it  not  for  the  per- 
verse   blindness  of  fallen  nature,  one 
might  be  astonished  to  find  many  persons 
of  learning  and  good  sense,  after  readings 
this  accoifit  of  the  Apostle  by  himself, 
still  endeavouring  to  represent  him  as 
mixing  grrace  and  works  in  the  subject  of 
justification,  and  describing  him  as  only 
excluding  ceremonial  works  from  the  of- 
fice of  justifying  a  sinner.    But  to  pro- 
ceed: 

Having  preached  Christ  for  three  years 
abroad,  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
he  attempted  to  join  himself  to  the  Churchy 
but  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  been^ 
and  the  very  imperfect  aocoont  which  they 
had  received  of  what  he  then  was,  pre- 
vented the  Christians  firom  receiving  him, 
till  Barnabas  brou^t  him  to  the  AposUee 
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(two  of  them  only,  Peter  and  James*  the 
Lord's  brother)  and  informed  them  of  his 
ffenoine  conversion.  This  cleared  up  all 
doubts ;  and  he  was  now  engraged  in  the 
work  of  the. ministry  at  Jerusalem,  and 
would  ffladly  have  remained  there,  but 
the  Lord,  by  a  vision,  assured  him,  that 
the  Jews  would  not  receive  his  testimony : 
and  that  the  great  scene  of  his  labours 
was  to  be  among  the  Gentiles. 

In  fact,  some  address  was  needful  in 
his  brethren  to  save  his  life  from  the  ra^ 
of  the  Jews,  and  he  was  conducted  to  his 
native  city  of  Tarsus.  By  this  time,  how- 
vever,  the  fiiry  of  persecution  subsided 
the  Lord  gave  rest  to  his  Church :  and 
the  disciples  both  at  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where, walked  in  the  very  best  manner, 
in  which  they  can  walk  on  this  side  hea^ 
ven,  "  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Where 
these  go  together,  excesses  of  all  sorts 
are  prevent^ ;  and  inward  joy  and  out- 
ward obedience  conspire  to  demonstrate, 
that  there  Christ  reigns  indeed. 

Yet  so  slow  are  men  to  receive  new 
divine  truths,  especially  those  which  mili- 
tate against  old  prejudices,  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  contended  with  Peter 
on  account  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
Gentiles  of  Caesarea.  The  fierceness  of 
Peter's  natural  character  was  now  abated ; 
with  great  meekness  he  reasoned  on  the 
<5ase  with  his  bigoted  brethren,  and  con- 
vinced them,  by  the  evident  proofs  of 
the  ^ce  of  God  being  vouchsafed  to 
-Gentiles,  that  it  was  lawful  to  have  com- 
munion with  them.f  They  glorified  God, 
saying,  "Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gen- 
tiles granted  repentance  to  life."  Unut- 
terable grace  indeed  to  us,  confessed  at 
length  and  owned  by  our  elder  brethren 
the  Jews !  David  had  just  reason  to  say, 
**  Let  me  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
for  his  mercies  are  great,  and  let  me  not 
fell  into  the  hand  of  man.":}:  Even  a 
converted  Jew,  admits  with  difficulty,  that 
the  grace  of  God  may  visit  a  Gentile ! 

The  visits  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  seem 
to  have  been  but  short.  The  body  of  the 
Jewish  nation  sought  his  destruction ;  and 
his  Gentile  connections  and  very  reserved 
practice  of  Mosaical  ceremonies,  rendered 
him  no  peculiar  favourite  in  the  mother- 
church,  though  they  "  could  not  but  glori- 
iy  the  grace  of  God  which  was  in  him."§ 


But  the  Church  is  not  perfect  on  earth. 
His  next  return  to  Jerusalem  was,  how- 
ever, of  a  popular  kind,  namely,  to  convey 
the  alms  of  Gentile  converts  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  oppressed  by  a  *^  famine,  which 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius 
Caesar."*  His  companion  to  Jerusalem 
was  Barnabas,  whose  liberality  in  the  be- 
ginning had  been  so  eminent.  This  ser- 
vice being  discharged,  they  both  returned 
to  minister  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  civil  power  of  Judea  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  Herod  Agrippa,  a  great  fia- 
vourite  of  the  Roman  emperor,  a  person 
of  considerable  talents,  and  full  of  that 
specious  virtue,  which,  in  secular  annals, 
would  entitle  him  to  great  renown.  In 
the  church  of  Christ  he  stands  a  persecu- 
tor, and  his  virtues  are,  in  ihe  strong  but 
just  language  of  Augustine,  fsplendid  sins. 
Yet  his  persecution  was  not  the  effect  of 
a  cruel  temper.  Had  the  Jews  regarded 
Christianity  with  a  favourable  eye,  he, 
at  least,  would  have  protected  it.  But 
long  before  this  time  the  general  favour  of 
the  common  people  toward  the  Christians 
had  been  dissipated  by  the  active  malice 
of  the  rulers,  and  Christ  was  found  to  have 
no  lasting  friends,  but  those  whom  he 
made  so  by  effectual  grace.  The  first 
victim  of  this  political  persecution  was 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee :  he  was  slain 
with  the  sword,  the  first  of  the  Apostles, 
who  departed  from  the  Church  below,  to 
join  that  which  is  above. 

Finding  that  the  act  was  popular,  He- 
rod attempted  to  dispatch  Peter  also.^: 
But  God  had  reservea  him  for  more  ser- 
vices ;  and  yet,  in  all  appearance,  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  preservation.  He  was 
imprisoned,  and  strictly  guarded,  with  a 
view,  after  the  passover,  when  the  con- 
course of  Jews  at  Jerusalem  was  very 
large,  to  have  him  publicly  executed. 
The  king  was  pleased  with  the  idea  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  his  subjects ;  but 
the  Church  has  arms  which  men  of  the 
the  world  understand  not,  and  they  were 
vigorously  used  on  this  occasion. 

A  spirit  of  earnest  persevering  prayer 
was  poured  on  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Lord  delayed  to  answer  till 
the  critical  moment ; — a  method  not  un- 
common of  exercising  the  faith,  and  zeal, 
and  patience  of  his  people.  By  the  mi- 
raculous interposition  of  an  angel,  Peter, 
the  night  before  his  intended  execution, 


•  Gal.  i.  18, 19. 
i  AeU  xi. 
§  Gal.  i.  ult 


Acts  ix.  27. 

I  3  Stm.  xxiT.  14. 


*  Acts  xi.  toward  the  end. 

f  Splendida  peccata.  ^  Acts  xii. 
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WW  deliTered  from  prison.  At  first  he 
imagined  that  to  he  done  in  a  vision, 
which  was  a  reality.  At  lenfirth  heing 
folly  come  to  himself,  and  reacting  on 
what  the  Lord  had  done,  he  came  to  the  < 
hoase  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  i 
a  woman  of  eminent  piety  and  of  some 
opulence,  where  many  Christians  were 
gathered  together  in  the  relinoos  employ- 
ment of  prayer.  Those  omj,  who  know 
what  the  spirit  of  prayer  is,  can  conceive 
the  vehemence  of  wrestling,  which  then 
^^aeed  Christian  hearts.  The  scene 
which  followed  was  at  once  most  aston- 
ishing and  most  pleasing.  They  hear  a 
person  knocking  at  the  door;  a  young 
woman  named  Rhoda  comes  to  hearken; 
she  knows  Peter's  voice;  joy  prevents 
her  from  opening  the  gate ;  she  returns  to 
inform  the  supplicants,  that  Peter  stood 
before  it;  they  are  induced  to  suspect  her 
of  insaoi^,  rather  than  to  believe  that  their 
prayers  were  heard ;  so  slow  are  even  the 
best  to  believe  Uie  goodness  of  God .  She 
perseveres  in  her  firat  assertion;  it  must 
then,  say  they,  be  his  angel.*  Peter  con- 
tinues knocking;  they  open  at  length; 
they  behold  him,  and  are  astonished. 
Having  waved  his  hand,  and  brought  Uiem 
to  sUence,  he  informs  them  of  the  Lord's 
wonderful  interposition  in  his  favour.  Go, 
says  he,  and  show  these  things  to  James, 
and  the  brethren.  James,  who  was  the 
Lord's  brother,  with  himself  and  John  had 
the  greatest  concern  in  the  government 
of  the  mother  Churchf  at  that  time.  Pe- 
ter retires  then  to  a  place  of  concealment. 
Little  did  Herod  apprehend  that  his  own 
death  should  precede  that  of  his  prisoner. 
Tw-iK  r  ^'^^P*ibl*c<X5<5asion,m  which 
Herod  •  be  appeared  in  OTeat  splen- 
A.  D.  44.  ^*^**'»  **^  delivered  an  oration, 
*  '  *  so  pleasing  to  his  audience, 
that  they  shouted,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a 
god,  and  not  of  a  man."  That  moment  he 
was  smitten  with  an  incurable  disease  by 
an  angel,  because  he  "  gave  not  God.  the 
fflory.''  That  pride  and  ambition,  which 
had  gained  him  the  character  of  a  patriot, 
orator,  andetatesman,  were  punished  with 
death  by  Him,  who  "seeth  not  as  man 
seelh;"  and  he  fell  a  warning  to  princes, 
not  to  seek  glory  in  opposition  to  God. 

The  next  memorable  circumstance  in 
the  history   of  the  mother-church  will 
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deserve  our  particnlar  atten- 
tion. This  was  the  first  Chris-        Firtt 
tian  council.  Thecontroveray     Christifta 
which  occasioned  it,  involved      ?^^^J 

subject  of  vast  consequence  ^ 

t  real  religion. 

*  About  twenty  yeare  had  elapsed  since 
the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  had  commenced ; 
a  period  of  time  in  which,  even  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  wicked  nations 
m  the  worid,  in  Jerusalem  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, God  had  erected  his  kingdom 
in  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  had  lived 
in  great  unanimity  and  charity,  "keeping 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,** 
conscious  of  their  Divine  »{Iaster's  spiritu- 
al presence,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of 
his  second  coming  to  complete  their  fe- 
licity. In  his  strength,  they  had  sustain- 
ed, with  much  patience,  two  very  severe 
pereecutions,  in  the  former  of  which  a 
Deacon,  in  the  second  an  Apostle,  had 
sealed  the  troth  with  their  blood.  In  an 
earlier  part  of  this  period  their  holy  har- 
mony had  been  a  little  interrupted  by  a 
secular  contention,  but  this  was  soon  com- 
posed. The  time  was  not  yet  arrived, 
when  those,  who  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians, could  80  much  forget  the  dignity  of 
their  profession,  as  to  contend  passionate- 
ly for  woridly  things.  The  present  con- 
troversy had  a  more  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Christian  religion  itself,  and 
therefore  seemed  more  likely  to  disturb  the 
union  of  men,  with  whom  spiriti^al  objects 
were  the  chief  ground  of  concern.  The 
Jews  were  strongly  attached  to  Uieir  own 
religious  national  peculiarities.  Under 
the  influence  of  pride,  envy,  and  other 
evil  passions,  this  disposition  supported 
the  spirit  of  self-righteousness.  Nothing 
could  be  more  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
the  Gospel  than  the  attempt  of  some 
Christian  Jews,  who  endeavoured  to  in- 
fuse into  the  Gentile  converts  an  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  of  obe- 
dience to  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial, in  order  to  salvation.  Some  of 
the  Pharisees  themselves  were  now  real 
Christians,  but  they  were  displeased  to 
see  and  hear  of  so  many  Gentiles  admit- 


•  The  idea  of  the  minittrj  of  angels  among 
ne«  was  popular  with  the  Jewt;  possibly 
these  good  men  might  carry  it  too  far,  bat  I 
pretend  not  to  aettle  the  point. 

tGal.ii.9. 


•  I  once  for  all  observe  here,  that  the  nice- 
ties of  Chronology  make  no  part  of  my  study 
in  this  Work.  Yet  I  shall  endeavour  to  attend 
so  much  to  historical  connexion,  as  to  be  gen- 
eralljr  right  within  a  few  years.  This  seems 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  ;  and  whoever  at- 
tends to  the  second  and  third  chapters  to  the 
Galatians  will  see,  that  1  cannot  err  much  in 
this  instance. 
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ted  into  the  Christian  Chareh,  and  re- 
garded by  the  Apoetlee  at  on  an  equal 
footiag  with  themseWea  in  the  &f«nir  of 
God.  Thus  were  thor  minds  darkened 
with  respect  to  the  article  of  justification ; 
and,  before  they  were  aware,  by  thus  in- 
sisting on  the  necessity  of  circumcision, 
they  practicalljf  ayerred,  that  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  sufficient 
for  man's  salyation;  that  the  fayour  of 
God  was  to  be  purchased  by  human  works, 
in  part  at  least;  and  that  their  ritual  ob- 
seryances  contributed  to  their  acceptance 
with  God. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  thcnatural 

Sride  and  ignorance  of  the  human  heart, 
isffuised  under  the  pretence  of  religious 
seal,  attempted  to  undermine  the  simpli- 
city of  the  mith,  by  which  hitherto  Chris- 
tians had  rested  with  complacency  on 
Jesus  alontti  had  enjoyed  peace  of  con- 
science^ and  had  been  constrained  to  obe- 
dience by  loye.  The  Apostles  Paul  and 
fiamabas  looked  on  the  growinflr  eyil  with 
a  jealous  eye,  and  after  no  small  fruitless 
altercation  with  the  zealots,  thought  it 
better  to  refer  the  full  consideration  of  the 

Suestion  to  a  council  of  Apostles  and  fil- 
ers at  Jerusalem.  And  now  Paul  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  the  third  time  since 
his  conyersion,  and  about  seyenteen  years 
after  it;  and,  in  his  progress  with  Barna- 
bas, reported  the  conyersion  of  ^e  Gren- 
tiles,  which  gaye  great  joy  to  the  Chris- 
tian Jews  in  general. 

At  the  Council,  Peter,  who  had  return- 
ed to  Jerusalem,  and  since  Agrippa's 
death  was  no  lon^r  molested,  opened  the 
debate  by  observing,  that  a  considerable 
time  ago,  God  had  selected  him  to  preach 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  had  blessed  his  la- 
bours with  unequiyocal  success,  in  puri- 
fyinf  their  hearts  by  faith,  and  in  dis- 
pensing the  Holy  Ghost  among  them,  no 
less  than  on  the  Jews.  After  God  him- 
self had  thus  decided,  he  said  it  appeared 
presumptuous  in  any  person  to  impose  a 
yoke  on  the  Gentiles,  from  which  the  Di- 
yine  Indulgence  had  exempted  them.  He 
insisted  t^Eit  the  yoke  itself,  especially 
when  laid  on  the  conscience  as  necessary 
to  salvation,  was  intolerable :  and  he  con- 
cluded, that  eyen  they,  who  still,  for  cha- 
ritable and  prudential  reasons,  persisted 
in  the  ritual  obsehrances,  were  yet  obliged 
to  repose  for  salvation  only  on  the  "  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'*  as  well  as 
these  Gentiles,  who  never  had  observed 
them  at  all.  This  full  testimony  of  Peter 
was  supported  by  Paul  and  6amaba«, 


who  ffaye  ample  proof  (tf  the  Diyine  Grace 
vouchsafed  to  the  Gentiles.  James,  who 
seems  to  haye  been  the  standing  pastor 
of  Jerusalem,  confirmed  the  same  argu- 
ment, by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  agreeably  to  Peter's  declaration  of 
the  mercy  of  God  in  visiting  the  Gentiles. 
He  ffaye  his  opinion,  that  the  Gentiles 
shomd  no  longer  be  molested  with  notions 
subyersive  ofthe  grace  of  God,  and  tend* 
ing  to  teach  them  dependence  on  human 
worics  instead  of  the  atonement  of  Christ 
for  salvation.  Only  he  recommended, 
&at  the  Council  should  direct  them  to 
abstain  from  ^  pollutioos  of  idols,  and 
from  fornication,  and  from  things  stran- 
gled, and  from  blood.*  For  the  number 
of  Jews  dispersed  throuffh  Gentile  cities, 
who  heard  Moses  read  eyery  Sabbatii- 
day,  required  these  precautions. 

A  letter  was  sent  according  to  these 
views;  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was 
one  dissenting  yoice  m  the  CounciL    It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  synod  used  this 
striking  expression  of  censure  against  the 
zealots,  they  ^^tt^ubled  yoa  with  words, 
subverting  your  souls."    Certainly  the 
charitable  Apostles  would  not  so  strongly 
have  rebuked  a  trifilng  error.     Npr  is 
there,  I  think,  any  other  method  of  under* 
standing  tiiis  aright,  but  on  the  principle 
already  stacted,  that  the  harm  did  not  con- 
sist in  practising  these  ceremonies,  Uiough 
virtually  abrogated  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
For  these  were  piaoused  by  the  AposUes 
themselves,  constantly  by  such  as  lived 
in  Judea,  and  occasionally  by  ^  rest. 
The  real  fkult  was  the  depending  upon 
them  for  salvation,  in  opposition  to  the 
^rrace  of  Christ.    Here  the  Apostles  knew 
It  behoved  them  to  be  jealous,  that  God 
miffht  be  glorified,  and  souls  comforted : 
and  the  joy,  and  consolation,  and  esta- 
blishment in  the  faith,f  which  ensued 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  confirms  this  in- 
terpretation. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  received  not  all  the  benefit, 
which  was  to  be  wished  from  the  wisdom 
and  charity  of  the  Council,  though  it 


*  Thooeh  an  idol  was  nothioff,  and  what 
was  offered  to  it  was  nothing,  yet  St  Paul  hat 
given  solid  reasons  why  Christians  should  ab- 
stain from  saoh  meats.  Fornication  was  a 
sin,  oonoeming  the  evil  of  wl^oh  the  heathen 
eonverts  might  be,  he  apprehended,  as  yet  un- 
informed ;  and  to  abstain  from  thing^  stran- 
gled, and  from  blood,  was  necessary,  m  order 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  Jews. 

t  Acts  X?.  31.  and  xvi.  5. 
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do«btle88  would  be  of  serrice  to  many. 
But  its  most  wholesome  effects  were  felt 
among  the  Gentiles.  The  accoant,  which 
we  have  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
leads  ns  to  snspect  that  the  self-righteoos 
spirit  had  a  veij  deep  inflaenoe  among 
some  members  of  the  Church  at  Jerosa- 
lem.  The  Apostle  Paol  was  obliged  to 
exercise  a  particalar  caution  among  them, 
and  to  confer  in  private  with  the  pillars 
of  the  Churchy  lest  he  should  give  um- 
brage to  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  injure 
his  own  usefulness  among  his  country- 
men.* In  this  he  acted  with  equal  pru- 
dence and  charity:  yet  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  act  inconsistently  with  the 
fiutb.  To  press  the  Gentile  converts  to 
Jewish  conformity,  appeared  to  him  in 
this  light,  as  no  reasons  but  those  of 
peaee,  chsjity,  and  prudential  expediency, 
could  be  pl^uled  for  the  continuance  of 
such  observances,  even  among  Jews :  and 
therefore  among  Gentiles,  who  never  had 
been  under  the  yoke,  no  other  construc- 
tion could  be  put  on  the  practice,  than 
that  it  was  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
that  the  primary  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
ireli^on,  the  sufficiency  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  for  pardon  of  sin,  was  disbelieved. 
I^e  same  Apostle  therefore,  who,  on 
another  occasion  circumcised  Timothyf 
beeanse  of  the  Jews  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  being  by  the  mother's  side  of  Hebrew 
extraction,  now  insisted,  that  Titus,  a 
p^fect  Gentile,  should  not  be  circum- 
eised,:]:  because  of  false  brethren,  who 
had  craftily  introduced  themselves  among 
the  Christians,  with  a  view  to  undermine 
their  dependence  on  Jesus,  and  to  draw 
them  back  to  the  self-righteousness  of 
Jodaism.  The  liberty  of  Christ  was  what 
he  was  zealous  to  support;  and  he  would 
not,  for  an  hour,  allow  any  self-righteous 
mixtures,  "that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
Blight  oontinne  with  them;'*  an  expres- 
sion, which  throws  farther  light  on  the 
controversy  we  have  reviewed ;  and  shows 
distinctly,  that  not  circumcision  itself, 
but  the  dependence  on  it  for  salvation  in 
the  room  of  Christ,  was  the  great  object 
of  the  Apostie's  opposition. 

He  had  hithe|[to  found,  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, that  all  his  brethren  of  the  Apostolic 
college  had  heartily  concurred  in  check' 
ing  &e  progress  of  self-riffhteousness. 
But  a  lamentable  instance  of  human  im- 
becility soon  appeared.    Peter,  after  hav- 


ing* taken  a  soctal  meal  with  some  Gen- 
tile converts,  afterwards  withdrew  from 
their  company,  on  the  arrival  of  certain 
Jewish  zealots,  who  came  to  him  firom 
James:  and  thus,  for  fear  of  their  cen- 
sure, he  durst  not  keep  company  with 
men,  whose  fellowship  he  yet  inwardly 
reverenced,  and  expected  to  enjoy  in  hea- 
ven. An  error  committed  by  a  respecta- 
ble character  is  infectious.  Other  Jews 
dissembled  in  a  similar  way :— even  Bar- 
nabas was  carried  away  with  their  dis- 
simulation, and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
was  in  danger  of  being  forsaken  on  the 
authority  of  those,  who  had  hitherto  up- 
held its  standard  in  the  world.  Such  in- 
firmities of  the  wise  and  good  prove,  be- 
yond doubt,  to  whom  alone  we  are  obliged 
for  the  preservation  of  Christian  truth  in 
the  earth.  The  Lord  roused  the  spirit  of 
Paul  on  the  occasion :  he  vindicated  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  by  an  open  and  manly 
rebuke  of  Peter :  and  thus  a  seasonable 
check  was  put  to  the  growing  torrent  of 
Pharisaism,— 4hat  dark  but  deadly  foe  of 
the  Gospel, — which,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, is  ever  ready  to  cloud  the  liffht  oi 
truth,  and  to  sap  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tian peace  and  life. 

St.  Paul's  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem  is 
but  just  mentioned  in  Scripture.f  His 
fifth  was  attended  with  more  memorable 
events.  It  was  seen  by  the  spirit  ot 
prophecy,  that  he  would  undergo  bitter 
persecution  from  the  infidel  Jews;  and 
the  yarded  kindness  with  which  he  was 
received  by  many,  even  of  the  believers 
there,  formed  no  pleasing  inducement  to 
him  to  repeat  his  visits.  But  divine 
charity  prevailed  in  St.  Paul's  mind  over 
all  objections,  difficulties,  and  dangers: 
he  rebuked  his  firiends  at  Cssarea,  who 
dissuaded  him  from  prosecuting  his  jour- 
nev,  by  professing  his  readiness  **not 
only  to  be  bound,  but  also  to  die  at  Jeru- 
salem, for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."^ 
His  resignation  silenced  them :  they  said, 
'« the  win  of  the  Lord  be  done."  On  his 
arrival  he  went  to  James,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  elders,  recounted  the 
work  of  God  among  the  Gentiles.  They 
glorified  the  Lord,  and  rejoiced  sincerely 
on  the  account:  but  at  the  same  tim^ 
they  expressed  what  concern  it  gave 
them,  to  find  how  jealous  of  Paul  the 
brethren  were,  having  heard  a  false  re- 
port of  his  teaching  Si\  the  Jews  to  for- 
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sake  the  Mosaic  obserrances.  Doubtless 
he  had  not  done  this :  bat,  he  had  done 
what  displeased  the  Jewish  zealots :  he 
had  insisted  on  the  exemption  of  Gentiles 
from  the  yoke;  and  men,  once  oat  of 
hamoar,  are  disposed  to  hearken  to  mar 
levolent  exaggerations.  In  this  exigency 
the  adyice  of  James  was  at  the  same 
time  prudent  and  charitable,  namely,  that 
he  should  join  with  four  men,  who  were 
bound  by  a  Nazarite  vow,  in  the  custo- 
mary services  of  the  temple,  till  a  sacri- 
fice should  be  offered  for  each  of  them. 
With  this  Paul  concurred;  and  thus  he 
gare  the  clearest  proof  that  he  was  ready 
to  conform  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile  in 
things  indifferent,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote the  salvation  of  men.  A  few  re- 
marks, sugffested  by  these  transactioiis, 
shall  close  mis  chapter. 
1.  We  see  here  that  really  there  was 
no  difference  of  sentiment  be- 
i?J!i!  ^^^  Paul  and  James  in  re- 

arreeia  ligious  opimons,  as  fit>m  a 
seDtiment  ^^^  expressions  in  the  epis- 
tle of  the  latter,*  some  are 
glad  to  insinuate.  These  two  Apostles, 
and  indeed  the  whole  college,  were  per- 
fectly agreed  in  their  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  Gospel. 

9.  In  Peter  there  evidently  was,  in  one 
instance,  a  duplicity  of  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  ftfosaic  rites,— in  Paul  a 
steady  uniformily.  He  lived  as  a  Jew 
himself:  vows,  synagoorue-worship,  and 
the  various  rites  of  the  law  he  observed, 
not  even  sacrifices  excepted,  on  occasion. 
He  could  not  indeed  look  on  them  now 
in  any  other  liffht  than  as  branches  of  a 
human  establishment;  since  the  death  of 
Christ  had  annulled  tiieir  divine  authori- 
ty. The  establishment  itself  he  knew 
was  soon  to  pease  by  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  To  him  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles  it  appeared  more  charitdile, 
to  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  con- 
formity, than  to  irritate  the  whole  body  of 
the  Jews  on  account  of  circumstantials. 
On  this  ground  pious  men  in  all  ages 
have  acteid,  and  those,  who  have  most 
excelled  in  Christian  fruiti^lness,  have 
been  most  remarkable  for  their  candour. 
At  the  same  time  the  inflexible  firmness 
of  Paul  in  vindicating  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  by  allowing  on  no  account 
the  circumcision  of  Gentiles,  informs  us 
where  he  laid  the  stress  for  salvation. 
This  union  of  candour  and  finnness  in 


^  Jamei  ii.^  latter  part 


the  same  person,  acting  variously  in  op- 
posite circumstances,  has  led  some  wri- 
ters to  accuse  him  of  inconsistency, 
who  seem  not  to  have  understood  the 
principles  of  the  controversy.  This  was 
the  case  of  Jerom  of  old.  His  controver- 
sy with  Augustine  on  the  subject  is  yet 
extant  in  the  epistle  of  the  latter,  whose 
statement  of  the  affair  I  think  perfectly 
just;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  views  in 
which  the  conduct  of  the  Apostle  has  now 
been  exhibited. 

3.  We  see  here  how  infinitely  impor- 
tant is  the  doctrine  of  justification !  What 
excellent  fruits  it  had  brought  forth*  in 
the  Jewish  Church,  now  consisting  of 
many  thousands,  has  been  shown.  It 
appears  how  naturally  the  human  heart 
departs  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  before 
it  IS  aware.  The  penetrating  and  zeal- 
ous spirit  of  Paul  was  employed  by  the 
divine  goodness  to  uphold  still  the  stand- 
ard of  truth.  Many,  no  doabt,  received 
benefit  from  his  example;  but  the  glory 
of  this  Church  was  now  on  the  decUne. 

4.  The  evil  of  bigotry  is  no  less  evi- 
dent; and  how  naturally  it  connects  itself 
with  self-righteousness  is  also  sufficient- 
ly apparent.  An  eager  stress  laid  on  any 
nte,  or  form*  or  external  work  whatever, 
easily  thus  degenerates.  Steadfastness 
in  the  faith,  and  candour,  and  charity,  are« 
under  God,  our  preservatives  against  it. 

^    There  was  little  opportunity  of  trying 
on  the  minds  of  Christians,  the  effect  of 
the  charitable  scheme,  concerted  between 
the  two  Apostles,  because    before  the 
seven  days  were  expired,  the  malice  of 
the  infidel  Jews  broke  out  against  Paul. 
St.  Luke's  narrative,  from  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  to  the  end  of  his  historVii* 
spent  on  the  consequences  of  this.   The 
cneerfulness,  magnanimity,  charity,  and 
piety  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  the  convinc- 
ing force  of  his  reasoning,  which  caused 
Fwix  to  tremble,  and  A^ppa  to  confess 
himself  almost  a  Christian:  his  pi^i^ 
vation  fit>m  Jewish  malice  by  the  privi- 
lege of  Roman  citizenship:  , 
the  perils  he  underwent  by    ?J,t  in 
sea  and  land,  till  he  arrived    i^ndf 
a  prisoner  at  Rome,  and  his    from 
labours  for  two  years  in  the    Sidon  by 
ministry   among  them  who    aea: 
visited  him  in  his  imprison-    j^^  p.  (ss. 
ment :  these  things  are  so  cir- 
cumstantially, and,  I  may  justly  add^  so 
beautifully  related  by  the  sacred  vrnter* 

•  Aett  xxi.  90. 
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that  I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  him  alto- 
gether, especially  as  neither  the  history 
of  the  mother-church,  nor  of  any  o^er 
particnlaT  churches,  is  connected  with 
the  account. 

The  malice  of  the  Jews  haying  failed 
of  its  object  in  Paul,  by  his  appeal  to 
Cesar,  wooJd  gladly  have  flpratific^  itself 
on  James.  But  he,  thou^  no  Roman 
citiien,  was  shield^  a  little  longer  by 
the  lem'ty  of  the  Roman  government.* 
His  long  residence  at  Jerusalem,  where 
he  was  stationary  for  the  most  part,  had 

S'ren  him  an  opportunity,  by  a  blameless 
e,  to  abate  the  prejuoice  of  his  unbe- 
fiering  countrymen,  and  to  extort  the 
A.  D.  Ga  ^ri^'**®  of  praise  from  the  pop- 
ulace in  general.  About  the 
year  of  our  Lord  sixty,  he  wrote  his 
Catholic  epistle.  It  is  addressed  to  Jews 
in  general ;  sometimes  he  speaks  to  Chris- 
tians, sometimes  to  infidels,  like  a  person 
well  known,  and  of  considerable  infla- 
ence  among  both.  The  covetousness, 
inhumanity,  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
nation  are  described  in  strong  colours; 
and  he  writes  like  one  who  foresees  the 
speedy  desolation  which  was  to  overtake 
them.  By  the  practical  turn  of  his  doc- 
trine, by  his  descanting  on  the  vices  of 
&e  tongue,f  of  partiality  to  the  rich,  and 
of  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  poor  in 
Christian  assemblies,^  and  b^  his  direc< 
tbn  against  vain  swearinff,$  it  is  but  too 
evident,  that  the  Church  had  considera- 
bly declined  from  its  original  purity  and 
simplicity ;  and  that  the  crafts  of  Satan, 
aided  ever  by  human  depravity,  were 
wearing  out  apace  the  precious  fruits  of 
tiiat  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  which  has 
been  described.  Such  is  the  common 
course  of 'things  in  all  similar  cases, 
within  the  like  period  of  about  thirty 
years.  The  Lord  had  not  however  for- 
saken his  Church;  though  its  members 
were  in  a  persecuted  state,  and  were 
brought  before  Jewish  maffistrates,!)  and 
vexed,  so  &r  as  the  rage  of  this  infatuat- 
ed nation  had  power  to  exert  itself.  He 
particularly  exhorts  them  to  patience  un- 
der their  trials,  and  a  resignation  to  the 
Divine  Will. 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  after, 
this  Church  was  favoured  with  the  Epis- 


*  The  first  perseeation  of  the  Chrisdtni 
benn  tboat  jus.  64,  the  11th  year  of  the 
ragn  of  the  Emperor  Nero.    See  Chap.  XY. 

tCbtp.  ilL  ^Chtp.ii. 

4  Chap.  V.  I  Chap.  ii.  6. 


tie  to  the  Hebrews,  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  by  St.  Paul.* 

As  apostasy,  partly  throu^  the  fash- 
ionable and  natural  evil  of  self-righteous- 
ness, and  partly  through  the  cruelty  of 
persecution,  was  the  great  mischief  to  be 
feared  among  them,  he  directs  them  par- 
ticularly to  maintain  the  Christian  faith. 
St.  Paul,  in  this  Epistle,  largely  and  dis- 
tinctly shows  the  accomplishment  of  all 
the  Mosaic  types  in  Jesus.  His  priest- 
hood, sacrifice,  and  intercession,  are  am- 
ply described.  The  privilege  and  bene* 
fits  of  his  salvation  are  distinctly  stated. 
He  exhorts  them  to  constancy  in  the 
simple  faith  of  Christ.  He  urges  them 
to  persevere  in  supporting  their  Christian 
assemblies,  from  which  some  f  had  de- 
clined, probably  through  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. He  reminds  them  of  the  severities 
they  had  patiently  undergone  after  their 
first  illumination,  of  the  compassion 
which  his  sufferings  had  excited  amonff 
them,  and  of  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
they  had  sustained  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  from  the  confidence  they  "had  of 
having  in  heaven  a  better  and  enduring 
substance."  The  whole  turn  of  his  ex- 
hortation shows,  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  grievous  molestation  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  Epistle.  And  yet  from 
their  dulness  in  divine  things,  which  he 
so  warmly  censures,:^  it  is  certain  their 
spiritual  taste  had  declined.  The  perse- 
cution of  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  probably 
excited  a  general  hostility  against  the 
Church.  That  it  did  not  proceed  to 
blood,$  seems  owin?  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  protection  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  Apostle  is  particularly  earn- 
est in  exhorting  them  to  remember  and 
hold  fast  the  fiprace  of  the  Gospel,  which 
their  first  ministers  had  taught  them,  and 
to  consider  that  Jesus  Christ  was  their 
flpreat  object,  and  that  a  return  to  Jewish 
dependencies  would  ruin  their  souls.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  here  the  most  glori- 
ous views  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  most 
distinct  information  or  the  nature  of  a 
true  adherence  to  it;  though  I  see  no 
evidence  on  the  fiice  of  the  Epistle  for 
concluding,  that  he  forbad  them  that 
same  occasional  and  prudential  compli- 
ance with  Judaism  in  external  observan- 
ces, which  all  the  Apostles  practised.    It 


*  St  Peter,  in  hit  teeond  epistle  to  the 
Jews,  remiodi  them  of  St  Paul's  letter  to 
them )  wbieh  probably,  eould  have  been  no 
other  than  this  epistle. 
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was  the  departure  of  tiie  bkast  from  the 
Lord  Jesus,  against  which  he  warned 
them.  He  dwells  not  largely  on  particu- 
lar duties.  He  had  not  lived  much  amoncr 
them ;  and  special  details  of  practical 
matters  came  better  from  the  pastoral 
pen  of  James. 

Thus  earnestly  did  these  two  Apostles 
instruct  and  warn  a  declining  Cfhurch. 
But  grace  has  its  seasons !  G<^  will  not 
always  strive  with  man  ;  yet  the  use  of 
the  Epistles  will  remain,  till  time  shall 
be  no  more. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JUDEA  AND  GALILEE. 

The  Holy  Land  was  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Judka,  Galilee,  and  Sama- 
ria. This  last  was  in  a  situation  so 
peculiar,  as  to  deserve  to  be  considered 
distinctly.  And  of  the  Churches  of  the 
two  former  I  have  not  much  more  to  say, 
than  that  their  state,  by  fair  analogy,  may 
be  estimated  from  that  of  the  mother- 
church.  Indeed  a  strong  foundation  had 
been  laid  for  their  conversion  by  the  min- 
istry of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  that  of 
our  Lord  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  The 
angel  Gabriel  had  foretold  of  the  son  of 
Zacharias,  *'  that  many  of  the  children  of 
Israel  he  should  turn  to  the  Lord  their 
God.'**  Repentance  was  his  theme,  and 
by  this  he  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  condescended  in  his  subor- 
dinate capacity  of  prophet  and  teacher 
to  pursue  the  same  method,  though  no 
regular  churches  were  yet  formed.  He 
promised  that  the  ffiA  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  be  vouchsafed  to  his  disciples ;  and 
we  have  several  intimations,!  that  a 
greater  degree  of  success,  of  purity,  of 
knowledge,  and  of  glory,  should  attend 
his  religion  after  he  should  leave  this 
world,  man  during  his  personal  minis- 
try .^i 

Judea  and  Galilee  being  thus  prepared 
for  the  Gospel,  the  blessed  tidings  began 
to  be  spread  through  them,  and  to  be  at^ 
tended  with  rapid  success,  soon  after  the 
first  persecution  which  arose  concerning 
Stephen.    Those,  who  had  felt  the  flame 


*  Luke  i.  2.  f  John  xiv.  and  xvi. 

^  Let  this  account,  once  for  nil,  for  the  much 
greater  ute  which  I  make  of  the  Acts  and  of 
uie  Epistles,  than  of  the  four  Goftpcls.  These 
last  are  indeed  inestimahle  ;  but  their  uses  are 
of  another  kind,  and  fall  not  so  much  within 
the  plan  of  this  work. 


of  Divine  Love  in  Jemsalem,  being 
obliged  to  flee,  preached  throng  these 
regions,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many 
thousands  were  converted.  The  mother- 
church,  no  doubt,  was  the  most  nimier- 
ous,  but  various  churches  in  the  country 
must  have  contributed  to  make  up  the 
stmi.  The  small  size  of  Palestine  may 
tempt  some  to  wonder,  how,  if  many 
thousands  became  Christians,  the  main 
body  of  the  nation  could  yet  remain  in 
infidelity.  The  amazing  populousness 
and  fertility  of  the  country  accounts  for 
this.  The  number  of  populous  towns,  in 
Galilee  particularly,  is  astonishing,  as 
appears  from  Josephus^s  narrative  of  the 
Jewish  war.  TTie  single  town  of  Gada^ 
ra,  near  the  lake  of  Gennezaret,  by  no 
means  a  town  of  the  first  magnitude, 
maintained  two  thousand  swine.*  If  then 
the  importance  of  re^ons  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  rather  than  by 
the  extent  of  ground,  this  small  cotmtry 
might  vie  perhaps  with  modern  Russia. 

Of  these  Churches  the  first  instniments 
were  not  the  Apostles  themselves,  thouflh 
they  doubtless  visited  them  afterwards, 
and  confirmed  them.  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee  would  not  confine  his  labours  to 
Jerusalem,  till  the  time  of  his  martyr* 
dom,  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  twelve, 
if  perhaps  we  except  James  the  son  of 
Alphei^,  who  was  the  first  standing  Paa- 
tor  of  Jerusalem. 

These  Churches,  most  probably,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  parent-church, 
both  in  its  first  love  and  comfortable  pro- 
gress, and  also  in  its  unhappy  declension, 
reter's  activity  in  establishing  them  was 
very  conspicuous.  **The  Lord  wrought 
effectually"  in  him  always  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews.  I  He  passed  through 
all  quarters,  and  visited  the  places  most 
remote  from  the  capital,  such  as  Lydda, 
Saron,  and  Joppa.^  In  all  these  places  the 
Spirit  of  God  accompanied  his  work.  It 
was  in  this  last  city  that  the  Lord  by  him 
raised  Tabitha  from  the  dead.  I  should 
scarcely  have  mentioned  this  miracle,  in 
a  work  which  professes  all  along  to  re- 
cord the  ordinary,  not  the  extraordinary 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  not 
this  woman  distinguished  by  **  her  good 
works  and  alms-deeds  which  she  did." 
All  the  widows  stood  by  Peter  weeping, 
and  showing  the  "  coats  and  garments 
which  she  had  made,  while  she  was  with 
them."    Thus  had  this  woman's  faith 


•  Mark  v.  15.      f  Gal.  ii.  S.      |  Acts  ix. 
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eiidenced  itself  by  good  works;  and  the 
Spirit  of  piety  and  of  prayer  had  gone  hand 
in  hand  wiui  that  of  industrioas  henefi< 
eence.  Hail,  Tabitha!  thoa  hast  the 
highest  glory,  and  of  the  most  solid  kind, 
wnidi  is  attainable  on  earth!  Bat  the 
leader  sees  how  simple  and  low  Chris- 
tian exploits  most  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
worldly  men.  They  are  not  like  the 
swelling  deeds  of  heroes  and  statesmen, 
which  haye  hitherto,  for  the  most  part, 
monopolized  the  historic  pa^.  Bat  the 
persons  who  are  influenced  by  the  Spirit 
ui  Christ  like  Tabitha,  will  yet  know 
with  whom  they  would  wish  to  be  num- 
bered. The  female  sex,  almost  excluded 
fnuk  ciTil  history,  will  appear  perhaps 
more  conspicuous  in  ecclesiastical.  Less 
inmiersed  in  secular  concerns,  and  less 
hau^ty  and  independent  in  spirit,  they 
seem,  in  all  ages,  to  have  had  their  full 
proportion,  or  more  than  the  other  sex,  of 
the  grace  of  the  Gospel. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SAMARIA. 

This  conntry  lay  in  the  midst  between 
Judea  and  Galilee,  though  distinguished 
from  them  both  in  its  polity  and  religion. 
The  inhabitants  possessed  a  large  part  of 
the  district,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
ten  tribes,  whom  the  kings  of  iUsyria  had 
carried  into  captivity.  These  conquerors 
had  filled  their  Tacant  place  with  various 
colonists,*  who  mixed  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  with  their  idols,  vainly  boasted 
of  their  relation  to  Jacob,f  professed  to 
regard  the  law  of  Moses,  and  despised  or 
at  least  depreciated  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Our  Saviour  clearly  decides 
the  contest,  which,  for  ages,  had  been 
carried  on  between  them  and  the  Jews, 
in  favour  of  the  latter.^  But  though  the 
Samaritan  was  an  idolater  in  his  very 
foundation,  yet  in  moral  practice  he  ap- 
pears not  worse  than  the  Jew.  Both,  in- 
deed, were  at  thts  time  extremely  cor- 
rupt, and  gloried  in  cherishing  an  enmity, 
which  forbad  them  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon humanity  to  one  another. 

The  Divine  Saviour  pitied  this  people. 
He  visited  them  himself,$  and  some  sin- 
ners were  thereby  converted.  He  made 
a  second  attempt  ;||  but  the  biffotry  of  the 
village  to  which  he  approached,  prevented 


*  S  Kion  xvii. 
^  John  IT.  912, 
I  LAke  is.  52, 
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them  from  receiving  him  there,  a  circum- 
stance which  excited  the  fiery  zeal  of  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  gave  occasion 
to  our  Lord  to  say,  "The  Son  of  man  is 
not  come  to  destroy  men*s  lives,  but  to 
save  them.''  He  meekly  bore  the  re- 
pulse, and  went  to  another  village.  But 
the  efiusions  of  his  kindness  toward  Uiis 
unhappy  people  were  now  to  appear  in 
abundance. 

Among  the  seven  deacons,  the  next 
person  to  Stephen,  in  zeal  and  activity, 
was  Philip.  Driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  persecution,  he  was  directed  to  go  to 
the  city  of  Samaria,  perhaps  to  the  same 
city  csdled  Sychar,  where  our  Lord  had 
conversed  with  the  woman  over  Jacob's 
well.  There  he  preached  Christ,  and  ^e 
Gospel  entered  the  hearts  of  many,  so 
"that  there  was  great  joy  in  that  city."* 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  a 
very  ignorant  simple  people;  but  now 
that  the  spirit  of  God  was  poured  upon 
them,  none  received  the  (gospel  with  more 
cordial  satisfaction.  One  effect  immedi* 
ately  appeared,  which  indeed  never  fUls 
to  attend  the  hearty  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Superstition  and  diabolical  delu* 
sions  vanished.  A  person,  named  Simon, 
had  deceived  this  people  with  sorceries; 
I  dare  not  say  with  pretended  sorceries : 
We  shall  see  sufficient  proof,  before  we 
have  done  with  the  apostolical  history, 
that  sorcery  was  a  real  thing.  For  a  lon^ 
time  they  had  been  infatuated ;  but  Phi- 
lip's doctrine  expelled  their  regard  for 
these  thin^,  and  numbers  of  both  sexes 
were  baptized.  Simon  himself,  though 
a  stranger  to  the  nature  and  power  of 
Christ's  religion,  was  yet  convinced,  that 
Christianity  In  ^neral  was  true;  and  this 
seems  the  just  idea  of  a  mere  historical 
believer. 

The  Apostles  hearing  of  the  happy  re- 
ception of  the  Gospel  at  Samaria,  sent 
down  Peter  and  John,  who  prayed  on  the 
behalf  of  the  people,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
might  be  imparted  through  the  imposition 
of  hands.  The  Spirit  was  communicated, 
not  only  in  extraordinary  gifts,  but  also 
in  an  effusion  of  the  same  holy  graces, 
which  had  appeared  in  Judea.  The  for- 
mer were  those  which  only  attracted  the 
attention  of  Simon,  His  avaricious  heart 
immediately  conceiving  the  prospect  of 
vast  wealth  to  be  acquired  wero  he  only 
once  possessed  of  this  supernatural  power, 
he  offered  the  Apostles  a  sum  of  money 

•  Aeta  Tiii.  8. 
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for  the  communication  of  the  secret.  Pe- 
ter, who  saw  distinctly  both  his  oove- 
tousness  and  his  ignorance,  rebuked  him 
in  the  severest  manner,  assured  him  that 
his  heart  was  wrong  altogether,  and  his 
state  accursed,  notwithstanding  his  bap- 
tism and  profession  of  Christianity.  At 
the  same  time  he  exhorted  him  to  repent, 
and  to  seek  the  divine  forgiveness.  Here 
we  see  how  singularly  remote  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  is  from  all  worldly 
Slans  and  schemes,  and  what  an  awful 
ifTerence  there  ever  is  between  a  real 
and  a  nominal  Christian.  The  conscience 
of  Simon  felt  the  reproof:  he  begged  the 
Apostles*  prayers ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  prayed  for  himself.  Peter  and 
John  preached  through  many  Samaritan 
Tillages,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Samaritans,  a  sort  of  half  Jews, — 
for  they  were  all  circumcised, — being 
favoured  with  the  same  spiritual  bless- 
ings as  the  rest,  the  minds  of  Christians 
were  prepared  to  expect  a  similar  exten- 
sion of  heavenly  grace  to  uncircumcised 
idolaters.  And  among  the  wonders  of 
divine  love  which  we  have  reviewed, 
these  are  pleasing  circumstances,  that 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  who,  for  ages,  had 
disagreed  in  rites,  should  now  be  united 
in  Jesus;  and  while  each  felt  the  same 
obligations  to  grace,  should  have  learned 
mutual  charity  for  the  first  time« 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ETHIOPIA.* 

It  is  instructive  to  observe,  by  what 
gentle  degrees  the  ffoodness  of  God  was 
preparing  the  wajr  for  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  his  grace  in  the  world.  The  first 
Christians,  even  the  Apostles  themselves, 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  think  with 
any  particular  compassion  of  Gentiles, 
and  would  scarcely  have  thought  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  beyond  tiie  bounds 
of  their  own  nation,  had  not  the  persecu- 
tion driven  many  out  of  Jerusalem.  The 
teachers  themselves  needed  to  be  taught 
of  God  in  this  part  of  their  office.  So 
helpless  is  man  in  divine  things,  even 


*  The  Etliiopia  to  whieh  this  chapter  is 
eonfined,  seems  to  be  that  part  of  the  countrv, 
whose  metropolis  is  callecl  Meroe,  situated  in 
a  lar|:e  ishind  encompassed  by  the  Nile  and 
the  rivers  of  Astapus  and  Astoborra:  For  in 
these  parts  (as  the  elder  Pliny  informs  us). 
Queens  had  a  long  time  (coverned  under  the 
tiUe  of  Candaee.-^ee  Cave'9  JJfe  of  J^hiUp. 


after  he  has  been  favoured  with  some 
spiritual  light,  that  only  by  firesh  com- 
munications, he  can  be  mduced  to  make 
any  additional  im|>rovement.  After  Phi- 
lip had  finished  his  work  at  Samaria,  he 
was,  by  an  extraordinary  commission,  or- 
dered to  travel  southward  toward  the 
desert.  He  soon  discovered  the  reason  : 
he  fell  in  with  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  a 
minister  of  Candaee,  Queen  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, who  had  been  worshipping  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  returning  home  in  his 
chariot.  Men,  who  feel  the  worth  of 
their  souls,  will  not  be  imemployed  when 
alone.  Their  concern  for  their  best  inter- 
ests will  operate  most  powerfully,  when 
they  are  most  disengaged  from  business. 
The  maa  was  reading  tne  prophet  Esaias, 
and  the  adorable  providence  of  God  had 
directed  him  at  that  particular  time  to  the 
fifly-third  chapter,  which  ^ves  so  clear 
a  description  of  Christ  crucified.  Philip 
asked  him,  if  he  understood  what  he  was 
reading.  The  man  confessing  his  igno- 
rance, desired  Philip  to  come  and  sit  with 
him.  The  Evangelist  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  expounding  to  him  the  Gospel, 
from  the  passage  ne  was  then  reading, 
which  at  once  lays  open  the  guilty  and 
the  miserable  condition  of  mankind,  their 
recovery  only  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  nature,  end,  and  efficacy  of  his  death 
and  resurrection,  and  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification before  God  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  same  Jesus  and  by  his  merits. 
The  Ethiopian's  mind  had  been  prepared 
for  the  doctrine :  he  had  been  at  the  pains 
to  attend  Jewish  inst^ctions,  the  best 
then  to  be  had  in  the  world,  except  the 
Christian,  which  he  now  heard,  for  the 
first  time ;  nor  had  the  scandalous  wick- 
edness of  the  Jewish  nation  hindered  him 
firom  attending  that  worship,  which  he 
believed  to  be  of  divine  origin.  The  ig- 
norance of  his  own  country  suited  not 
even  the  weakest  and  most  glimmering 
light  of  a  serious  mind.  His  case  is  an 
encouragement  for  men,  however  ignorant 
and  mistaken  at  present,  to  seek  earnestly 
to  God,  for  HE  will  take  care  that  they 
shall  FIND.  The  man  felt  himself  guilty 
and  wicked,  and  the  views  of  the  pro- 
phetical chapter  before  us,  laid  open  by 
the  preacher,  discovered  to  him  the  re- 
medy, which  it  pleased  God  so  power- 
fully to  apply  to  his  heart,  that  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  a  certain  water,  he  de- 
sired to  be  baptized.  Philip  assured  him 
that  there  was  no  impediment,  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  faith  ot  Christ,    On  which 
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lie  professed  his  belief,  that  the  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whom  Philip  had  preached  to 
him,  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God  prophe- 
sied of  by  Isaiah,  and  that  he  answered  the 
character  of  SaWonr  there  given  to  him. 
Philip  then  baptized  the  Ethiopian,  who, 
though  his  iflstroctor  was,  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  immediately  taken  from  him, 
went  on  his  way  into  his  own  country 
rejoicing.*  Doubtless  tl^s  joy  had  a 
solid  and  powerful  cause ;  and  if  this  case 
he  compafed  with  that  of  the  three  thou- 
sand fij«t  converts,  and  both  of  them  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  fifW-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  couTersion  will  appear  to  be  a 
sfniitijual  internal  work,  humbling  men 
for  sin,  and  comfortii^  them  with  for- 
giyeness  by  Christ.    The  nominal  pro- 


with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
circumstance  shows  the  great  importance 
of  this  city,  and  the  strong  interest  which 
both  parties  had  in  it. 

Philip,  after  a  laborious  journey  from 
Azotus,  preachinff  in  all  the  cities  through 
which  he  passed,  settled  at  length  in 
Cssarea.  Here  he  was  stationary  for 
many  years.*  We  find  him,  toward  the 
conclusicn  of  the  period  of  about  thirty 
years,  which  takes  in  the  history  of  the 
Acts,  still  fixed  in  the  same  place,  with 
four  virgin  daughters,  where  he  entertain- 
ed St.  Paul  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem. I  can  no  more  conceive  Philip,  to 
have  been  idle  and  unfruitfrd  all  this  time, 
than  James  to  have  been  so  at  Jerusalem* 
A  Church,  mixed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 


fession,  with  which  great  numbers  of  would  naturally  be  formed  under  so  zeal- 


persons ,  content  themselves,  may  seem 
to  fit  them  for  little  else,  than  to  disgrace 
Chnstiaiiity  by  their  practice. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Ethiopian, 
thus  powerfully  enlightened  and  rejoicinG[ 
in  God,  ceuld  be  silent  when  he  returned 
home.  His  influence  and  character 
would  at  least  secure  to  him  a  respectfril 
attention  from  some  of  his  countiymen ; 
and  thus,  the  Gospel,  most  probably,  was 
first  planted  in  Ethiopia.  But  we  have 
no  more  seriptuie-light  on  ^e  subject. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CJESARBA. 


0U8  a  pastor,  whose  observation  of  the 
Grace  of  God  in  the  case  of  the  Eunuch, 
must  have  opened  his  mind  to  an  affection- 
ate reception  of  Gentile  converts. 

Indeed  the  abuse,  which  the  malignant 
pride  of  the  Jews  had  made  of  the  Mosaic 
prohibition  of  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles, was  a  great  bar  to  the  extension  of 
the  Gospel.  They  refused  to  keep  com- 
pany with  foreigners,  and  seem  to  have 
looked  on  them  as  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  Apostles  themselves  were,  as  yet, 
under  the  power  of  similar  bigotry,  tul  a 
vision  from  heaven  instructed  Peter,  as 
he  was  praying  on  the  house-top  at  Joppa, 
that  he  ought  not  to  call  any  man  com- 
mon or  unclean.f  By  this  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  work  which  the  Lord  was 
immediately  assigning  him.  The  Holy 
Spirit  suggested  to  him  that  three  men 
were  at  £at  time  inquiring  for  him,  and 
directed  him  to  go  with  them;  "for  I 
have  sent  them."t  Peter  was 
soon  informed  by  the  men, 


The  great  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, in  some  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land  or  its  neighbourhood,  afforded 
a  providential  opportunity  for  the  gradual 
illumination  of  the  latter,  for  the  abate- 
ment of  Jewish  bigotry,  fbr  the  demon- 
stration of  Divine  Grace  in  the  salvation 

of  all  sorts  of  men,  and  for  the  union  of|  that  they  had  been  sent  to  him 
Christian  hearts.  Thus  we  find  that  a 
Church  was  planted  at  Tyre,  another  at 
Ptolemais,f  places  which  must  have 
abounded  with  Gentiles.  But  Cssarea 
affords  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
the  observation  just  now  mads.  It  was 
ihe  residence  of  the  Roman  Governor, 
and  was  so  situated  in  the  confines  of 
Syria  and  Judea,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  which  region  it  ought  to  be  as- 
signed. And  the  final  determination  of 
this  Question  in  favour  of  the  Syrians  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  as  one  of  the 
immediate  causes  or  the  war,  which  ended 


Cornelitti 
sends  for 
Pctep. 


*  AetsTiii. 


t  Aetixxi. 


from  Csesarea$  by  Cornelius, 

*  Acts  viri.  40  :  all  compared  with  xxi.  8. 

f  Acts  X. 

X  The  proper  personality  and  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  onlimited  subjection  dae 
to  him  from  Christian  pastors,  and,  of  course, 
from  all  Christians,  are  solidly  deducible  from 
this  and  various  similar  passages  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

%  Much  has  been  written  concerning  two 
sorts  of  Proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  cir- 
cumcised ones,  and  incomplete  ones,  called 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate.  Two  learned  critics. 
Dr.  Lardner  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  seem  to  have 
shown,  however,  that  the  latter  had  no  exist- 
ence. Cornelius  was  a  Gentile  altogether,  and 
was  treated  as  such  by  the  Jews,  though  from 
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a  Roman  centurion  there,  a  devont  man, 
and  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  fa- 
mily, gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and 
prayed  to  God  alway;  who  had  been 
warned  from  God  by  a  holy  angel  to  send 
for  him. — Peter  lodged  the  three  men  that 
night;  two  of  them  were  household  ser- 
Tants,  and  the  third — rare  character ! — a 
devout  soldier,  who  waited  on  the  centu- 
rion continually. 

On  the  next  day  Peter  went  with  them, 
but  had  the  precaution  to  take  with  him 
six  Jewish  Christians  from  Joppa  as  wit- 
nesses of  his  proceedings.  The  follow- 
ing day  they  entered  Cesarea,  and  came 
into  the  house  of  Cornelius,  who  had 
called  together  his  kinsmen  and  near 
friends,  with  that  charity  for  their  souls, 
which  fiiils  not  to  influence  the  minds  of 
those,  who  have  real  charity  for  their  own. 
On  the  entrance  of  Peter  he  falls  down 
and  worships.  Peter  corrects  his  mistaken 
devotion.  Cornelius  informs  him,  that 
having  been  particularly  engafired  in  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  he  was  assured  by  an  an- 
gel that  tiis  prayers  and  alms  were  accep- 
table to  God,  and  that  he  had  obeyed  the 
divine  direction  in  sending  for  him.  Pe- 
ter now  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  com- 
nany,  frankly  owning,  that  he  was  at 
lengdi  fully  convinced,  that  God  was  no 
respecter  of  persons;  but  that  he  equally 
regarded  Jew  and  Gentile,  whoever  the 
person  was  that  *'  feared  God,  and  wrought 
righteousness.*'  On  this  broad  basis  of 
encouragement,  he  was  enabled  to  preach 
to  them  the  good  news  of  forgiveness  of 
sins  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose  history  they 
knew,  though  they  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  his  ooctrine.  He  directed 
them  now  to  receive  that  doctrine  cordi 
ally  for  their  peace  with  God.  The  per- 
fect holiness  and  the  supernatural  works  of 
Jesus,  he  observed,  demonstrated  him  to 
be  no  impostor,  but  sent  of  God  unques- 
tionably :  that  he  himself  and  the  other 
Apostles  were  witnesses  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection, and  had  received  a  commis- 
sion from  him  to  preach  to  the  people, 
and  to  urge  men's  acceptance  of  him  here, 
if  ever  they  ejected  to  be  welcomed  by 
him,  when  he  should  judge  the  quick  and 
dead  at  his  second  coming:  and  that 
all  the  prophets  had  testified,  that  who- 


his  pioui  attention  to  the  Jewish  religion  he 
must  have  been  at  least  a  Proselyte  ofthe  se- 
cond sort,  if  any  ever  were  so.  In  that  case 
it  seems  difficult  to  conceive,  why  any  Jew 
ahoald  have  made  such  a  difficulty  of  convers- 
ing with  pertOQf  of  this  description. 


ever  placed  his  confidence  for  salvation 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  should  re- 
ceive remission  of  sins. 

Where  God  himself  powerfhlly  oper- 
ates on  the  mind,  few  words  suffice. 
The  whole  company  were  converted  to 
God.  The  Holy  Ghost,  both  in  an  extra- 
ordinary and  in  an  ordinary  way,  sealed 
the  Apostle's  sermon.  The  Jewish  breth- 
ren were  astonished  to  find  Gentiles  put 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Jews.  Peter, 
after  observing  how  unreasonable  it  would 
be  to  deny  baptism  to  persons  who  had 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  no  less  than 
themselves,  baptized  the  whole  company ; 
and  at  their  desire  spent  a  few  days  with 
them,  to  instruct  them  farther  in  Chris- 
tian principles;  and  then  left  them  to^e 
care  of  Philip,  whose  character  at  Cesa- 
rea  would  probably  from  this  time  in- 
crease in  public  esteem. 

A  remark  or  two  on  this  important 
transaction  will  be  proper. 

1.  The  Grace  of^God  acts  very  vari- 
ously in  converting  sinners.  There  are 
considerable  shades  of  difference  in  the 
cases  of  Saul,  of  the  Eunuch,  and  of  Cor- 
nelius. The  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
found  the  first  a  determined  enemy,  the 
second  an  ignorant  inquirer,  the  third  a 
person  already  prepared  by  spiritual  grace, 
though  with  no  more  than  the  Old  Testa- 
ment-light. But  to  all  these  different  cases 
the  doctrine  itself  is  the  same :  and  the 
work  of  God  in  humbling  mai^  for  his  sins, 
and  leading  him  to  Christ  alone  for  justi- 
fication, is  the  same  also. 

2.  How  necessary  is  it,  that  the  way 
of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  only,  be  distinct- 
ly explained  and  understood !  Cornelius, 
with  an  enlightened  mind  and  a  tender 
conscience,  would  never  have  found  peace 
of  conscience,  unless  he  had  understood 
the  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  by  the  blood 
of  the  Redeemer.  Imperfections  still 
attending  his  best  actions,  he  must 
have  remained  miserable  in  his  spirit. 
The  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  accompanied 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  brought  him  at  once 
to  a  peace  before  unknown.  How  care- 
ful should  we  be  to  underetand  this  doc- 
trine aright  I  how  zealous,  in  proportion 
to  our  futility,  to  transmit  the  precious 
jewel  to  posterity ! 

3.  How  narrow  are  the  hearts  of  men ! 
how  circumscribed  the  charity  even  ofthe 
best!  With  difficulty  even  Christian 
Jews  are  brought  to  admit  as  brethren  the 
Gentile  converts.  Self-righteousness  is 
natural  to  mankind.     TbSx  God  should 
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ToeeiTe  as  his  children  iddatrons  Gen- 
tfles,  as  well  as  religioiis  Jews,  proTokes 
the  pride  of  narrow-minded  selfish  men, 
who  haTe  long  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider themaelyes  as  the  peculiar  favourites 
of  heaYen. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AHTIOCH  AND   SOME   OTHER  AflUTIC 
CHURCHES. 

Wb  haye  not  yet  seen  all  the  good 
efieets  which   Providence   hronght  out 
of  Stephen's  persecution.     Though  the 
Apostles  thought  it  their  duty  to  continue 
to  water  the  flocks  of  Judea  and  Galilee, 
and  to  look  on  Jerusalem  as  a  sort  of  cen- 
tral metropolis  to  them  all,  they  encourag- 
ed the  inferior  pastors,  who  fled  from  the 
rage  of  persecution,  to  disseminate  the 
Gospel  in  Grentile  regions.    Damascus, 
we  have  seen,  reaped  the  benefit  of  this 
dispensation,  and  so  did  Tarsus.    Some 
travelled  as  far  as  Phenice,  Cyrus,  and 
Antioch,  sUU  preaching  only  to  Jews. 
At  length  certam  Cypnot  and  Cyrenian 
Jews  ventured  to  break  through  the  pale 
of  distinction :  and  at  Antioch,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Syria,  they  preached  the  Lord 
Jssos  to  the  Gentiles.    The  Greek  lan- 
ffnage  here  prevailed,  and,  on  this  account, 
lie  inhabitants  were  called  Grecians,* 
being  the  descendants  of  a  Macedonian 
colony,  planted  there  by  the  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great.   And  now  the  Lord, 
willing  to  overcome  efiectually  the  reluc- 
luices  of  self-righteous  biffotry,  attended 
tfieir  ministry  with  remarkable  success. 
The  idolaters  felt  the  renovating  power  of 
the  Gospel,  and  in  great  numbers  turned 
to  the  L^rd.    llie  mother-church  hearing 
of  this,  sent  Barnabas,  whose  piety  and 
eharity  were  renowned,  to  carry  on  and 
propagate  a  work,  which  required  more 
laboarers.     His   benevolent  heart  was 
feasted  with  the  prospect ;  and  the  reality 
of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  Christ  thus 
exemplified  in  persons,  who  had  hither- 
to been  involved  in  pagan  darkness,  was 
•videnced  in  a  manner  which,  till  then, 
had  never  been  known.    Finding  many 
converts,  he  exhorted  them  to  perseve- 
rance ;  and  the  addition  of  believers  was 
still  so  large,  that  he  began  to  look  out 
for  a  coadjutor.    He  sought  for  Saul,  who 
was  then  labouring  at  Tarsus  perhaps 
widi  no  great  success:  we  are  told  of 


•  Aetixi.  90. 


none  at  least ;  ^<  for  a  prophet  is  not  hon- 
oured in  his  own  count^ ;''  and  he  brought 
him  to  Antioch.  This  populous  ci^  em- 
ployed them  a  whole  year.  Here  Chris- 
tian societies  were  regulariy  formed,  con- 
sisting, in  a  great  measure,  x  j}  ^ 
of  Gentiles.  And  here  the 
followers  of  Christ  were  first  called  Chris- 
tians. It  is  not  probable,  that  they  woidd 
give  themselves  that  name.    The  terms 

BRETHREK,  ELECT,  FAITHFUI*,  SAUTTS,  WCTe 

the  names  which  they  would  rather  ap- 
prove. The  name  of  Christian  seems  to 
have  been  given  by  their  adveisaries.  It 
is  now  a  term  of  honour ;  at  that  time  a 
more  opprobrious  one  could  scarcely  be 
thought  of  by  the  learned  and  the  polite. 
Were  a  man  allowed  to  possess  many 
good  qualities;  <<but  he  is  a  Christian,^' 
would  have  been  deemed  more  than  a 
counterbalance*  to  them  all.  And  other 
terms  invented  by  the  malevolence  of  un- 
regenerate  men,  m  different  ages,  to  stig- 
matize the  same  sort  of  persons,  havepro* 
duced,  by  the  bare  sound,  similar  effects 
on  prejudiced  minds. 

The  faith  of  the  Antiochians  was  sig- 
nally operative.  Warmed  with  the  love 
of  Chnst,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect 
of  heavenly  treasures,  they  cheerfully 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  Chris- 
tians in  Judea,  distressed  by  a  famine. 
A  large  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom 
in  any  place,  naturally  calls  together  a 
large  number  of  pastors.  It  is  pleasant 
indeed  to  labour  amon^  the  fiedth^,  en- 
circled with  sincere  mends.  It  is  not 
every  real  saint,  who  has  the  fortitude 
and  charity  to  quit  so  agreeable  a  scene, 
for  the  sake  of  breaking  up  fresh  ground. 
How  much  longer  these  teachers  would 
have  remained  at  Antioch,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, we  know  not.  But  the  Holy 
Ghost  now  selected  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  other  labours.  They  obeyed  the  call; 
and  Seleucia  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
their  first  destination.  At  this  port  they 
found  a  convenient  passage  to  the  fertile 
and  voluptuous  island  of  Cyprus.  Me- 
thinks  the  evil  spirits,  who  there  sup- 
ported the  religious  rites  and  the  sensual 
practices  of  the  devotees  of  Venus,  began 
to  tremble  for  this  capital  scene  of  their 
dominions. 

From  Salamis,  the  eastern  point  of  the 
island,  to  Paphos  the  western,  they  spread 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  In  this 
last  place  they  found  Elymas,  a  Jewish 
sorcerer  and  ialse  prophet,  in  company 
with  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  gover- 
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nor  of  the  island,  a  man  of  sense  and  can- 
dour, who  sent  for  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
and  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God 
The  sorcerer  endeavonred  to  preyent  the 
ffood  effects  of  their  labours;  till  Paul, 
rail  of  holy  indignation  at  his  diabolical 
malice,  was  enabled  miraculously  to 
strike  him  blind  for  a  season.  Sergius 
was  astonished,  we  are  told,  <*at  the 
DocnuifK  "  of  the  Lord,*  and  commenced 
a  Christian  from  that  hour. 

llie  two  Aposties  sailed  now  to  the  ad- 
joining continent,  and  arrived  at  Persa 
m  Pamnhylia.  And  here  John  Mark, 
who  had  thus  far  attended  them  as  mi 
nister,  lefk  them  and  returned  to  Jemsa^ 
lem.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  agreeable 
to  him  to  profess  and  practise  Christian- 
ity at  home  with  his  mother  and  friends, 
than  to  expose  himself  to  heathens. 
Even  then,  traces  of  the  loye  of  the 
world  were  to  be  seen  among  Christians.f 

Pisidia,  lying  to  the  norm  of  Pamphy- 
lia,  was  the  next  scene.  Here  was 
another  Antioch;  and  the  Aposties  on 
the    Sabbath-day    attended  tiie  Jewish 

Snagogue.  Aner  the  usual  reading  of 
e  law  and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  gaye 
them  a  firiendly  invitation  to  exhort  the 
people,  which  Paul  embraced  with  his 
usual  zeal.  His  sermon  is  much  of  the 
same  strain  with  those  of  Peter,  and  of 
Stephen,  tendinpf  to  beget  in  the  hearers 
a  conviction  ot  sinfulness,  and  to  give 
testimony  to  Jesus,  concluding  witii  a 
remarkably  plain  declaration  of  the  grand 
doctrine  of  justification  b^  faith  in  Jesus 
only,  and  a  solemn  warmng  against  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  h^ness  of 
heart,  and  of  contempt  of  the  divine  mes- 
sage. The  Gentiles,  powerfully  impress- 
ed with  the  new  doctrine,  desired  to  hear 
more  of  tiie  subject  the  next  Sabbath, 
Many  Jews  and  proselytes  were  convert- 
ed ;  and  almost  the  whole  city  came  on  the 
next  Sabbath-day  to  hear.^:  The  sight 
was  too  much  for  the  envy  of  the  infidel 
Jews,  who  opposed  Paul  with  all  their 
might.    The  two  Aposties  boldly  assured 


*  Acts  ziii.  IS.  The  expression  is  remark 
able,  but  has  a  peculiar  proprietx.  A  mere 
historical  believer  would  We  been  astonish- 
ed at  the  miracle  merely.  Sergius,  a  true 
convert,  who  entered  into  the  holy  nature  of 
the  Gospel  bj  a  spiritual  perception,  is  aston- 
ished "at  the  doctrine.'* 

f  Perhaps  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  form  a 
fiiir  judgment  how  far  the  conduct  of  John 
Kari  is  to  be  justified. 
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them,  that  though  it  was  tiieir  du^  to 
carry  the  news  of  salvation  to  the  Jews 
first,  yet  as  they  despised  God's  Gift  of 
Eternal  Life,  it  would  now  be  offered  to 
the  Gentiles,  agreeably  to  the  glorious 
prophecy^  of  Isaiah,*  where  the  en>eri- 
mental  mfluence  of  the  Gospel  on  Uen- 
tile  hearts  is  clearly  described.  The 
Pagans,  not  so  proud  as  the  Jews,  felt 
that  they  had  no  righteousness  to  plead 
before  God,  thankfully  embraced  the 
Gospel,  and  believed  in  great  numbers. 
Pisidia  was  now  full  of  the  Gospel; 
and  the  Aposties  proceeded  with  vast 
success,  till  a  persecution,  stirred  up  by 
the  Jews,  induced  some  self-righteous 
women  of  rank,  in  conjunction  with  the 
magistrates,  to  drive  them  out  of  their 
coasts.  From  thence  the^  came  to  Ico- 
nium,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  coun^ 
try;  and  the  disciples  whom  they  left, 
though  harassed  with  persecution,  were 
yet "  filled  with  Joy  and  the  Holy  Ghost" 
The  internal  consolation  of  their  religi<m 
supported  their  souls.  In  Iconium  the 
two  Apostles  continued  a  lon^  time,  and 
delivered  the  message  of  Divme  Recon^ 
ciliation  with  much  freedom  and  energy, 
to  the  conv^sion  of  a  great  multituae 
both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  unbe- 
lieving Jewsf  exerted  their  usual  malev- 
olence, and  filled  the  Gentiles  with  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  the  Chris- 
tians. In  truth,  their  conduct,  though  by 
no  means  uncommon,  affords  a  dr^tdful 
instance  of  human  depravity.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  those  Jews  must  in  re- 
ligious knowledge  have  far  exceeded  the 
idolatrous  inhabitants  of  Iconium.  They 
held  the  Uni^  of  the  Godhead;  they 
worshipped  hmi  in  their  synagogue; 
they  heard  ^is  precepts  from  Sabbatii  to 
Sabbath  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  They  must  have  known  thus 
far,  that  the  Messiah  was  foretold  in  the 
latter,  and  they  could  not  but  be  acauaint- 
ed  with  their  duty  both  to  God  ana  man 
in  many  respects  by  means  of  the  former. 
Yet  so  unreasonable  are  they,  as  to  la- 
bour to  prevent  their  pagan  neighbours 
from  being  instructed  in  any  thing  that 
deserved  the  name  of  religion,  and  to 
persecute  with  unceasing  acrimony  two 
of  their  own  countrymen,  who  agreed 
with  them  in  the  profession  of  tiie  wor- 
ship of  the  one  living  and  true  God.  Of 
so  littie  influence  is  what  some  call  the 
«<  Unitarian"  religion,  if  it  be  uifcoififxcr- 
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KB  with  the  knowledge  and  Lore 
Jesus  Christ  Peieoiis,  who  make  that 
the  whole  of  theii  religion,  can,  it  seems, 
rather  see  mankind  remain  buried  in  the 
depths  of  the  most  s^iseless  idolatry  in 
worship,  and  of  vicioos  profligacy  in  life, 
than  brought  over  to  the  red  Christian 
leligpion,  to  the  hearty  renunciation  of  their 
own  li^teoosness,  and  to  a  humble  de- 
pendence on  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus ! 
The  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  ex- 
cited a  rarie^  of  speculations  in  this 
city.  The  Gentiles  were  divided ;  and  part 
la^red  themselves  with  the  Jews,  and  part 
with  the  Apostles.  But  the  fonnerhad  the 
advantage  for  the  present,  because  they 
had  the  anns— which  Christian  soldiers 
cannot  use— of  violence  and  persecution. 
The  Aposdes,  aware  of  their  designs, 
fled  into  Lycaonia,  a  country  to  the  east 
of  Pisidia;  and  there  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, particulariy  in  Lystra  and  Derbe. 
In  the  former  of  these  places,  a  poor 
cripple,  who  never  had  had  the  use 
his  feet,  heard  Paul  with  the  most  re- 
spectful attention,  and  was  so  far  wrought 
upon  already  in  his  mind,  as  to  believe 
that  there  was  virtue  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  heal  him.  To  confirm 
him  in  his  yet  infant  views  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  attest  the  truth,  and  to 
convince  men  that  Jesus  was  both  able 
and  wiUing  to  savs,  Paul  was  enabled 
by  a  word  to  restore  the  man  to  the  full 
use  of  his  limbs.  Immediately  these 
poor  idolaters  concluded,  that  tne  gods 
were  come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness 
of  men.  Through  this  whole  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  Greek  literature,  and 
with  it  the  numerous  fables  of  Hellen- 
istic vanity,  abounded.  They  had  heard 
of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  particularly  as 
Tisitins  mankind;  and  now  Barnabas,  as 
the  elder  perhaps,  and  more  majestic 
Bgwre  of  the  two,  must,  they  conceived, 
be  Jupiter;  and  Paul,  as  the  more  elo- 

2uent  speaker,  must  be  Mercury,  the 
lassical  god  of  eloquence.  The  priest  of 
Jupiter  brought  oxen  and  garlands  to  the 
gates,  and,  together  with  the  peonle, 
would  have  done  sacrifice  to  the  AposUes. 
It  was  a  grievous  circumstance;  but 
our  grief  and  regret  is  mitigated,  when 
we  reflect  that  one  of  the  finest  opportu- 
nities was  ^ven  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  of 
demonstratmg  the  spirit  of  real  godliness. 
However  pleasinff  it  might  be  to  corrupt 
natwe  to  receive  ue  idolatrous*  homage 


off  of 


a  deluded  people,  nothing  could  be 
more  abhorrent  from  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  and  firom  the  humble  char- 
acter of  its  teachers.  They  could  not 
bear  the  sight:  they  rent  their  clothes; 
and  ran  in  among  the  people,  and  expos- 
tulated with  them  on  the  absurdity  of 
their  conduct;  assuring  them  that  they 
were  no  more  than  firaii  men  like  them- 
selves, and  that  their  intention  in  preach- 
ing to  them  was,  to  turn  them  firom  these 
vanities  to  the  living  God,  who  formeriy 
indeed  had  left  all  nations  to  follow  Hmt 
own  ways,  but  now  had  sent  his  servants 
to  preach  a  method  of  salvation  firom 
such  idolatries.  Not  that  the  worship 
of  false  gods  was  excusable ;  the  con- 
stant benefits  of  Providence  calling  for 
thankfulness,  and  pointing  out  the  Su- 
preme Creator  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  Thus  faithfully  did  the^  preach 
conviction  of  sin  to  the  Lycaonians,  and 
_  with  difllculty  prevent  the  actual  per^ 
of|formance  of  Uie  sacrifice,  which  would 
have  given  them  more  pain  than  the  pei^ 
secution  that  followed. 

The  fickle  multitude,  who  had  so  re* 
cently  been  even  idolatrously  attached  to 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  were  soon  persuaded 
by  some  Jews,  who  came  from  Antioch 
and  Iconium,  to  harbour  the  worst  opi- 
nion of  them;  and,  doubtless,  ^e  dislike 
of  secular  glory,  which  these  excellent 
AposUes,  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
showed  on  all  occasions,  would  not  a  lit- 
tle contribute  to  increase  this  alienation 
of  mind.  In  a  tumult  Paul  was  stoned, 
and  dragged  out  of  the  city,  as  a  detd 
corpse;  and  while  the  disciples  stood 
round  about  him,  he  rose  up,  and  came 
into  the  city,  miraculously  restored,  as  it 
seems :  and  he  departed  the  next  day  with 
Barnabas  to  Derbe.  There  many  were 
converted;  and  the  persecuting  spirit  in- 
termitting, they  visited  again,  in  oireuit, 
the  redone  of  Pisidia  ana  Lycaonia,  en- 
couraging the  disciples  to  persevere  in  the 
faith  of  Jesus  in  confidence  of  divine  sup- 

Sort,  and  in  full  expectation  of  the  king- 
om  of  heaven,  into  whioh  real  Chris- 
tians must  not  expect  to  enter  without 
much  tribulation. 
They  now  ordained  some  of  the  brethren 


*  The  historical  reader  can  icareelj  fail  to 


contrast  with  this  behaviour  of  the  Apostles 
the  ambitious  arts  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
to  regret  the  want  of  a  similar  piety  and  in- 
tegrity in  a  late  eelebrated  naval  commander 
in  a  scene  of  trial  of  the  same  Icind,  which 
happened  a  little  before  his  lamented  eataa- 
trophe. 
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to  minister  in  erery  Chmch,  and  deroatly 
recommended  poth  pastors  and  flocks  to 
the  care  of  that  gracious  Lord  on  whom 
they  believed :  Solemn  fasting  and  prayer 
were  nsed  on  this  occasion.  Retnrmng 
through  Pamphylia,  they  preached  again 
at  Perga^  and  from  Attalia  sailed  to  the 

rit  Antioch,  whence  they  had  been,  by 
prayers  of  the  Church,  recommended 
to  the  grace  of  €rod  for  the  work  which 
they  had  fulfilled. 

Here  they  remained  a  considerable  time 
preTious  to  their  attendance  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Jerusalem,  after  which  they  returned 
to  the  same  Church  in  company  with  Ju- 
das and  Silas,  who,  with  authority  from 
the  mother-church,  confirmed  them  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel,  in  conjunction  with 
many  other  teachers.  The  Christians  of 
Antioch  walked  now  in  genuine  consolar 
tion,  and  while  tiiey  dared  to  rest  on 
Christ  alone,  they  practised  good  works 
in  a  filial  snirit.  Thankful  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Juaa&  and  Silas,  ^ey  dismissed 
them  to  the  Apostles  who  had  sent  them.* 
Silas,  however,  loved  his  situation,  and 
remained  in  the  service  of  the  Gentiles. 

Some  days  after,  Paul  proposed  to  Bar- 
nabas a  second  circuitous  visit  of  the 
Asiatic  Churches.  Barnabas,  fond  of 
Mark,  his  nephew,  proposed 
to  take  him  with  them.  JPaul, 
remembering  his  former  de- 
sertion, thought  him  unfit  fSr 
the  work.  On  which  side 
there  was  more  blame  in  this  contest, 
maybe  hard  to  determine.  Probably  both 
were  too  positive;  .but  to  us,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  tmie,  PauPs  view  of  the  question 
seems  the  most  just.  The  consequence 
was  a  separation  between  these  two 
Christian  leaders;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  oversaw  one  another  afterwards, 
though  it  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  their  mutual  esteem 
and  regard  continued :  the  best  men  are 
but  men.  The  progress  of  the  Gospel  was 
not,  however,  retimied.  Barnabas  sailed 
with  Mark  to  Cyprus,  and  here  he  is  dis- 
missed from  the  sacred  memoirs.  Paul 
took  with  him  Silas,  having  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  breUiren  to  the  Grace  of 
Crod,  which  would  lead  one  to  conclude, 
that  the  Antiochians  preferred  his  cause 
to  that  of  Barnabas.  He  now  went 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the 
Churches. 
In  Lyoaonia,  he  found  the  pious  Tlmo- 
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thy,  whom  he  took  as  an  associate,  and 
confirmed  the  Gentile  converts  every 
where  in  Christian  Liberty :  Thus  thie 
Churches  were  established  in  the  &ith, 
and  increased  in  number  daily. 


Conteat 
between 
Paul  and 
Barnabaa. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OALATIA. 

Thb  Love  of  God,  where  it  rules  in  an 
ardent  degree,  is  insatiable.  The  Apos- 
tle's heart  is  not  content  with  the  tropnies 
already  erected  in  many  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  As  the  miser  thinks  no  acquisi- 
tions great,  while  any  prospects  of  farther 
gain  are  still  open  to  his  view,  so  Paul 
could  not  with  complacency  rest  in  the 
attainments  already  made,  while  so  much 
ground  still  lay  before  him,  to  the  north 
and  to  the  west,  in  the  hands  of  Satan* 
He  travelled  throughout  Phrygia  and  Ga^ 
latia.*  The  plantation  of  tlie  Churches 
in  the  former  country  will  afterwards  en- 
gage our  attention;  the  latte?,  whose  his- 
tory in  point  of  time  is  much  sooner  con- 
cluded m  sacred  story,  will  be  now  most 
conveniently  exhibited.  The  epistle  wri^ 
ten  to  that  Church  affords  us  almost  the 
only  materials  we  have ;  but  little  as  they 
are,  they  are  inestimable.  I  am  entirely 
convinced  by  Dr.  Lardner,-|'  that  this  vras 
an  early  epistle,  and  by  no  means  dated 
from  Rome,  as  the  subscription  at  the  end 
of  the  epistle  intimates.  Nor  is  &is  the 
only  place  in  which  those  subscriptions, 
which  the  unlearned  reader  should  know 
make  no  part  of  the  Apostolical  writings, 
deceive  us. 

The  people  of  this  country  received  the 
Gospel  in  great  numbers,  msomuch  that 
several  Churches  were  planted  through 
the  district.  They  understood  St.  Paul's 
doctrine,  and  received  it  in  its  true  sense, 
namely,  that  justification  before  God  is 
attainable  only  by  faith  in  Christ  cruci- 
fied. He  clearly  laid  before  them  the 
riches  of  Divine  Grace.  And  they  had  bo 
deep  an  impression  of  the  truths,  which 
he  taught,  and  felt  so  much  of  their 
energy,  that  they  seemed  as  it  were  to 
see  tne  Son  of  God  crucified  amonj^r 
them :%  they  received  the  promised  Spirit 
of  adoption,  by  which  they  reioiced  in 
God  as  their  Father,$  and  they  cheerfully 
suffered  much  persecution  for  the  name 
of  Christ.||    Before  this,  they  had  lived 


•  AcU  XT.  35. 


•  AcU  ztK  6. 
4  Gal.  iii.  1. 
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k  the  darkest  idolatry ;  fordiese  Churches 
were  fonned  almost,  if  not  entirely,  of 
Gentiles.*  The  true  God  was  made 
known  to  them,  and  Unitarianism,  of  it- 
self anable  to  emancipate  men  from  sin, 
as  the  case  of  the  Jews  eyinced,  was  with 
^m  attended  with  the  distinct  know- 
ledge and  lirely  faith  of  Jesus. 

What  proves  the  divine  taste  of  tiiis 
people  was,  that  no  disadvantace  in  the 
dieomstenoes  of  the  delivery  of  the  Gos- 
pel operated  with  them  to  its  prejadice. 
Some  remarkable  infirmity  this  great  man 
was  afflicted  with; — ^what  it  was  pre- 
cisely we  are  no  where  told ; — bat  it  pre- 
sented sometiiing  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  profone  persons.  And  it  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  Galatians  bein^  much 
humbled  and  awakened  in  their  minds  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  that  this  circumstance 
lessened  not  at  all  their  regard  to  ^e 
Apostle  or  to  his  message.  <<  Tliey  re- 
ceived him  as  an  aniB^l  of  God,  even  as 
Christ  Jesus.**^  They  confessed  the 
blessedness,  which  they  felt  on  account 
of  the  Gospel,  and  were  ready  to  give 
even  the  most  paiofal  proofs'  of  their  af- 
fection to  him.  In  all  Uiis  we  see,  what 
the  Gospel  is^  what  it  does  for  men  who 
tmJy  miderstand  and  embrace  it  in  an 
humbled  heart,  what  was  St.  PauPs  man- 
ner of  preacUn^,  and  how  diffeient  a 
thinff  Christiamty  then  appeared  from 
the  Brigid  speculations  which  in  modern 
times  bear  that  name. 

But  soon  after  Paul  had  lefl  them  with 
the  most  pleasing  hopes  of  their  spiritual 
growth,  he  was  astonished  to  hear  of  a 
change  for  the  worse,  which  took  place 
among  them.  Some  Jews,  who  were 
either  their  own  countrymen,  or  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  Galatia  from  other  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  where  Paul  had  laboured, 
took  pains  to  pervert  them.  They  made 
no  attempts  indeed  to  unsettle  their  minds 
in  the  views  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  principal  facts  of  Christianity; 
nor  did  they  endeavour  to  draw  ^em  back 
to  the  worship  of  idols.  They  neither 
formally  denied  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
nor  persuaded  the  people  to  desist  £rom 
Chnstaan  worship.  Yet  was  it  another 
gospel,  though  it  deserved  not  the  name 
of  Gospel,^  to  the  love  of  which  they  se- 
duced them.  They  assured  them,  that 
they  could  not  be  saved  without  oircum- 
dsion,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  judaize 
so  fitf,  as  to  observe  the  rites  of  Moses  in 


*GsUt.iT.  8. 
Vol.  I. 


+  IV.  li.        1 1.  6, 7. 


various  instances.*  They  took  pains  to 
estrange  them  from  Paul,  and  to  draw 
them  over  to  themselves,  and  to  a  worldly 
spirit  of  conformity,  loving  to  appear  £ur 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  pretenoin^  to  be 
zealous  for  good  works,  while  their  real 
view  was  to  avoid  the  persecution,  which 
attended  the  Cross  of  Christf  To  give 
the  better  effect  to  their  insinuations,  Siey 
instilled  into  them  disrespectful  ideas  of 
Paul,  as  though  he  were  mr  inferior  to  the 
other  Apostles:  and,  as  it  seems,  they 
represented  the  motherKshurch  of  Jerosa- 
lem,  with  the  college  of  Apostles  there, 
as  coinciding  with  themselves  in  doe* 
trine. 

Thus  the  self-righteous  poison,  which 
first  issued  from  Jerusalem,  was  brought 
into  this  distant  province,  where  the  ig^ 
norance  and  simplicity  of  the  people,  un^ 
acquainted  with  Jewish  modes  and  habits, 
gave  it  the  freest  room  to  opetrate.  These 
false  teachers  still  callea  themselves 
Christians,  and  the  mischief  which  they 
introduced,  may  be  deemed  at  first  sight 
no  ^reat  one.  So,  I  doubt  not,  some 
fashionable  perversions  of  Evangelical 
truth  at  this  day,  of  a  similar  kimi,  ap* 
pear  to  many  to  be  of  no  great  conse- 
quence. I  am  not,  however,  to  disguise 
that  this  Galatian  delusion  appears  strong- 
ly to  resemble  the  perversions  to  which  I 
allude.  I  have  represented  things  as  they 
appear  to  me  from  the  epistle.  The  great 
evil  lurking  under  all  tnis  art  and  zeal 
was  the  adulteration  of  the  faith  of  Jesus, 
the  sole  Author  of  our  salvation.  In  no 
epistle  does  the  Apostle  speak  so  sharp- 
ly, or  exprc  >a  himself  so  vehemently. 
His  exhortation  and  rebuke  came  warm 
from  a  charitable  heart,  just  after  the  re- 
ception of  the  disagreeable  tidings.  {le 
professes  himself  astonished  at  t^  defeo- 
tion  of  the  Gralatians  from  Christ;  and 
execrates  any  man  or  even  angel,  who 
should  preach  any  other  way  of  Ovation, 
If  such  a  person  still  call  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  hold  the  historical  facts  of  the 
Gospel,  the  case  is  not  altered  for  the  heU 
ter;  the  deception  only  passing  more  cur- 
rent on  that  aecount.^  He  asserts,  that  if 
they  mixed  circumcision,  or  any  work  of 
the  law,  with  Christ  in  the  article  of  jus- 
tification, Christ  would  be  of  no  effect  to 
them.$  He  must  be  their  whole  Saviour, 
or  he  would  profit  them  nothing ;  law  and 
grace  in  this  case  being  quite  opposite* 


•  Gilat  ir. 
\  Chap.  i. 
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He  marks  the  mere  worldly  nature  of  the 
doctrine  they  were  embracmg:*  it  woul4 
msJce  them  bigotted  Jews  indeed,  proud, 
aelf-rfgrhteous,  yoid  of  the  love  of  God 
and  man,f  and  no  better  in  their  spiritual 
state  than  they  were  while  idoIaters4 
Thus  they  would  lose  all  the  liberty  of 
the  Gospel,  and  be  mere  slaves  in  reli- 
ffion,  like  all  unconverted  persons,  who 
in  reality  are  self>righteous,  and  devoid  of 
holy  principle.  He  points  out  to  them  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Gospel,  as  perfectly 
distinct  fh>m  any  thing  tnat  man  in  his 
depraved  state  is  apt  to  teach  or  ready  to 
embrace.  In  the  nistorical  part  of  the 
epistle  he  vindicates  his  own  Apostolical 
cnaracter,  inculcates  throughout,  in  all 
possible  variety  of  languajro,  and  with  his 
usual  copiousness  both  of  clear  argument 
and  strong  diction,  the  all-important  arti- 
cle of  justificatioii,  and  presses  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  in  it,  in  order  to  be 
benefited  by  it  Otherwise  we  make 
Christ  the  minister  of  sin,  or  of  con- 
demnation :  we  build  again  what  we  have 
destroyed ;  and  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  make 
him  to  have  died  in  vain.  He  appeals  to 
their  own  experience  of  the  happy  fruits 
of  the  Gospel,  which  they  had  felt  in- 
ternally, and  represents  himself  as  tra- 
vailing in  birth  for  them,  till  Christ  be 
formed  in  them«  He  expresses  himself 
dubious  of  their  condition,  and  desirous 
of  visiting  them,  that  he  mi^ht  adapt  his 
'  language  to  their  perilous  situation.  He 
wishes  that  their  evil  advisers  were  cut 
off,  so  mischievous  were  they  to  souls; 
and  assures  them,  that  the  Divine  Ven- 
geance would  overtake  those  that  trou' 
bled  them.  He  informs  them,  that  the 
persecution,  which  he  himself  endured, 
was  on  account  of  this  very  doctrine. 
This  it  was  that  stirred  up  the  enmity  of 
the  human  heart;  and  this  doctrine  being 
lost,  the  Gospel  becomes  a  mere  name, 
and  Christianity  is  lost*  in  the  group  of 
common  religions. 

It  will  be  proper  for  us  to  bear  in  mind 
the  Apostle^s  reasonings  on  this  subject, 
and  to  apply  them  to  every  period  of 
Church-history ;  since  it  is  evident,  that 
the  rise  or  fall  of  this  great  Christian  ar- 
ticle, must  determine  the  vigour  or  de- 
cline of  true  religion  in  all  ages.  He  ne- 
glects not,  however,  to  inculcate  in  his 
usual  manner  the  necessity  of  good 
works,  as  the  just  fruits  aqd  evidences  of 


a  real  Christian  state  ;*  and  he  particu- 
larly encourages  them  to  works  ot  mercy, 
attended  with  a  patient  and  cheerful  pros- 
pect into  etermty,  and  animated  with 
genuine  charity,  f 

There  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the  best 
effects  were  produced  by  the  epistle.  No 
vejj  long  time  after,  the  Apostle  again 
visited  uiese  Churches,  ana  went  over 
the  whole  countary,  strengthening  "all 
the  disciple8."^i  This  is  the  substance  of 
what  I  can  collect  from  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  history  of  this  Churchy— ex- 
cept a  single  hint  in  another  epistle,$  in 
which  he  recommends  to  the  Corinthians 
to  use  the  same  plan  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  saints,  which  he  had  suggested  to 
the  Galatians.  From  the  influence  which 
he  hence  appears  to  have  had  in  Galatia, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  Judaical  perver- 
sion was  overcome. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PHILIPPI. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is 
doubtless  the  greatest  blessing  that  can 
be  vouchsafed  to  any  country.  But  the 
times  and  tHe  seasons  God  hath  reserved 
to  himself.  Even  in  this  sense  salvation 
is  of  grace;  and  Divine  Providence  alone 
orders  and  appoints,  that  the  Gospel 
shall  be  preached  here  or  there,  as  he 
pleases.  Paul  and  Silas,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, in  their  pro^fress  to  the  west, 
would  have  evangelized  Pergamus  or 
Asia  propria  and  Bitbynia,||  but  were 
prevented  by  special  intimations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  came  now  to  Troas, — 
so  called  from  its  being  the  place,  or  near 
the  place,  where  old  Troy  had  stood,  by 
the  sea-coast, — uncertain  whither  they 
should  go  next,  and  perhaps  little  appre-  • 
hensive  that  God,  now  for  the  first  time, 
was  introducing  his  Gospel  into  Europe. 
A  nightly  vision,  in  which  a  Macedoman 
intreated  Paul  to  come  over  into  his  coun- 
try and  help  them,  determined  at  once 
their  destination.  They  sailed  from  T^oas 
to  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  the  next 
da]r  to  Neapolis,  a  Macedonian  sea-port, 
whence,  throitgh  the  gulf  of  Strymon, 
they  came  to  Philippi,  the  first  city  of 
that  part  of  Macedonia,  which  they  would 
meet  with  in  their  way  from  I^fei^lis. 


•  Chap,  v.,  toward  the  eod.         +  Chap.  tI. 
*  Chap.  TI.,  tovardt  die  end.        f  Chap.  r.      f  Acta  ZTiii.  S3.  4  1  Cor.  x?i.  1. 
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So  I  understand  St.  Lake's  egression 
n>»r*;  for  Thessalonica  was  the  capital 
of  Macedonia.  The  city  of  Philippi, 
thoagk  originally '  Macedonian,  and  so 
named  from  Philip  the  father  of  Alexan- 
der, was  then  a  Roman  colony,  inhabited 
by  Roman  citizens,  and  regulated  by  Ro- 
man laws  and  customs.  The  region  in 
which  it  stood,  had  been  renowned  for 
coitstitttting  the  third  of  the  four  great 
monarchies  under  the  arms  of  Alexander, 
and  the  place  itself  had  been,  something 
mwe  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  scene 
of  a  famous  battle,  between  two  Roman 
p^es  engaged  in  a  civil  war.  Neither 
of  THOSE  seasons  would  have  been  at  all 
couTenient  for  the  Gospel.  The  present 
was  a  scene  of  tranquility  and  order  un- 
der ^  Roman  goTernment:  and  Mace- 
donia, though  now  only  a  Roman  province, 
was  ^ing  to  be  the  subject  of  transactions 
infimtely  more  noble  than  those,  which 
adorn  the  history  of  its  greatest  princes. 
The  appearances  on  their  arrival  did 
not  promise  any  thing  remarkable.  They 
spent  a  few  days  at  first  with  little  pros- 
pect of  success.  Thev  found  a  few  Jews 
there,  who  used  on  the  Sabbath  day  to 
frequent  an  oratory  out  of  the  city  by  tha 
riverside:  and  some  women,  religiously 
disposed,  resorted  thither.  It  was  the 
constant  method  of  the  Apostles  to  join 
themselves  to  Unitarians,  wherever  they 
could  find  them,  as  the  first  open^bg  for 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  did  so  on 
this  occasion^  and  spake  to  the  women. 
One  of  them  was  Lydia,  a  person  of  some 
property.  Her  heart  the  Lord  opened, 
that  ^she  attended  to  the  things  which 
were  spoken  by  Paul.'*  She  was  bap- 
tized with  her  family;  and  with  afiection- 
ate  importunity  she  prevailed  on  the 
Apostle  and  his  companions  to  make  her 
house  ^eir  home  in  Philippi.  Here  we 
have  the  beginnings  of  the  Philippian 
Church;  but  the  conversion  was  sound 
and  stable,  and  the  progress  of  Lydia  in 
the  divine  life  seems  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  Cornelius.  Vexed  at  the  pros- 
pect, Satan  emplo^red  a  young  woman 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  Python  to  bring 
the  Gospel  into  contempt  if  possible.  She 
constantly  followed  the  Christian  preach- 
ers, and  bore  them  the  most  honourable 
testimony.  Paul  was  grieved,  as  being 
folly  sensible  of  the  ill  eflfect,  which  a 
snpposed  union  between  Christ  and  Py- 
thon* must  occasion  'm  the  minds  of  men. 


He  was  at  length  enabled  miraculously 
to  eject  the  demon.  The  proprietors  of  the 
young  woman,  who  had  made  a  traffic  of 
her  oracular  powers,  finding  that  she  was 
dispossessed  of  the  demon,  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  Paul  and  Silas,  and  by 
slanderous  accusations  induced  the  ma^ 
gistrates  to  scourge  thtoi  severely,  and 
to  commit  them  to  prison.  The  jailer 
thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  fas- 
tened their  feet  in  the  stocks. 

In  this  situation,  distcessing  indeed, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  many  contemptible, 
these  two  servants  of  God,  at  midmight, 
though  oppressed  with  pain  and  hunger, 
and  every  disagreeable  circumstance, 
were  yet  enabled  to  pray  and  fting  praises 
to  God.  So  powerful  are  the  consolations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  much  did  the 
love  of  Christ  constrain  them !  And  now 
the  Lord  caused  a  great  earthquake, 
which  opened  all  the  doors  of  the  prison, 
and  loosed  every  one's  bonds.  The  jailer 
awaking,  in  his  first  trenidation,  by  a 
practice  which  I  wish  haa  been  credita-' 
Die  among  Pagans  only,  was  about  to  de- 
stroy himself.  Paul  kindly  assured  him 
that  none  of  the  prisoners  had  escaped. 
And  now  being  struck  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  the  world  to  come,  to  which 
he  had  been  hastening  in  all  his  guilt,  and 
being, divinely  convinced  of  his  danger, 
he  came  trembling,  and  fell  down  before 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  brought  them  out, 
and  asked  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved. 
The  answer  was  plain  and  direct.  Why 
do  any  persons  who  call  themselves 
Christian  ministers  ever  give  any  other? 
'*  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved  and  thy  house." 
They  then  instructed  him  and  his  house- 
hold in  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  nixd 
opened  to  him  the  doctrine  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  His 
conversion  appears  evidently  of  the  same 
kind,  as  that  of  the  three  thousand  at  Je- 
rusalem. He  was  humbled  for  his  sins, 
and  he  received  pardon  by  faith  in  Jesus. 
His  ready  submission  to  baptism,  his 
affectionate  treatment  of  those,  who  had 
just  before  been  the  objects  of  his  seve- 
rity, and  his  joy  in  the  Lord,  demon- 
strated, that  he  was  turned  from  Satan  to 


*  The  Tciy  term  leads  me  to  apprehend,  that 


the  oracular  work  of  the  Pjthian  Apollo 
among  the  Pagans  had  something  diabolical  in 
it ;  and  the  story  before  us  demonstrates  the 
reality  of  such  delusions,  and  that  human  fraud 
and  sagacity  alone  are  not  suffioieot  to  aoeottot 
for  tliem. 
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God. — ^His  whole  fitmily  shared  with  him 
in  ^e  same  blessings. 

In  the  morning  the  magistrates  sent  an 
order  for  the  dismission  of  the  prisoners. 
But  Paul  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with 
Christian  meeluiess,  to  demand  from  them 
an  apolo^  for  their  illegal  behaviour  to 
Roman  citisens;  for  such  it  seems  Silas 
was,  as  well  as  Paul.  The  magistrates, 
alarmed,  came  personally  to  make  con- 
cessions, which  were  easily  accepted. 
Being  dismissed  from  prison,  they  en- 
tered into  Lydia's  house,  comforted  the 
disciples,  and  left  Philippi  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

Some  years  after  the  Apostle  again 
visited  the  Philippians,  and  found  them 
still  in  a  flonrishmg  state.  He  always 
took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  this  Church; 
and,  in  nis  epistle  written  from  Rome,  he 
thanks  God  for  their  sincere  fellowship 
in  the  Gospel  from  the  beginning.  He 
expresses  his  expectation  of  liberty,  and 
of  being  enabled  to  see  them  affain,  and 
exhorts  them  to  bear  patiently  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  were  exposed,  as 
being  an  evidence  of  the  divine  favour.* 

Liberality  was  a  shining  virtue  among 
these  converts.  They  had  sent  once  and 
again  to  his  relief  at  The88alonica.t  And 
now  they  had  sent  Epaphroditus  to 
Rome,  to  minister  to  his  wants.  A  dan- 
gerous illness  had  brought  that  disciple 
to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  Upon  his 
recovery  he  was  afflict^  to  think  of  the 
distress,  which  the  news  of  his  sickness 
must  have  brought  on  the  minds  of  the 
Philippians.  Psuil  was  therefore  ^e  more 
anxious  to  send  him  back 
of  that  love,  with  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  influenced  all  concerned  in  this  af- 
&ir,  is  finely  described  in  this  part  of  the 
epistle.^:  The  Apostle,  towara  the  close 
of  it,  even  exults  in  the  pleasure  which 
the  charity  of  these  disciples  ffave  him; 
and  he  assures  them,  that  his  God  would 
^^  supply^  all  their  need  according  to  his 
jiches  m  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.''  He 
warns  them  however  against  the  dangers 
of  seduction.  Judaizing  teachers  desired 
to  pervert  them.  He  reminds  them,  there- 
fore,} of  his  own  simple  dependence  on 
the  Lord  Jesus,  though  he  had  fairer  pre- 
tensions than  most  men  to  self-righteous- 
ness; and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  declares, 
that,  even  then,  many  pretended  Chris- 
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tians  vralked  like  enemies  of  the  Croes 
of  Christ. 

Such  was  the  work  of  God  at  Philippi. 
A  considerable  number  of  persons^  onoe 
worshippers  of  idols,  devoted  to  the  bas- 
est lusts,  and  sunk  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, were  brought  to  the  knowlrage 
and  love  of  the  true  God,  and  to  the  hope 
of  salvation  by  his  Son  Jesus.  In  this  faith 
and  hope  they  persevered  amidst  a  world 
of  persecutions,  steadily  brought  forth  the 
fnuts  of  charity,  and  lived  in  the  joyfid 
expectation  of  a  blessed  resurrection. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THESSALONICA. 

Or  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  the  next 
cities  of  Macedonia  throu^  which  St. 
Paul  passed,  nothing  particular  is  re- 
corded. But  at  Thessalonica  another 
European  Church  was  formed  inferior  in 
solid  piety  to  none  in  the  primitive  times. 
This  city  had  been  rebuilt  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  had  its  name  from  his  con- 
quest of  Thessaly.  Here  Paul  followed 
his  usual  practice  of  preaching  first  to 
the  Jews  m  their  synagogue;  and  he 
spent  the  first  three  Sabbaths  in  pointing 
out  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  The 
cu8t(»n  of  ihe  Jews  in  allowing  any  of 
their  countrymen  to  exhort  in  their  syna- 
gogues, gave  the  Apostle  an  easy  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  to  this  people,  till 
their  accustomed  enmity  ana  obstinacy 
began  to  exert  itself.  Some  of  the  Jews 
were  however  converted,*  and  a  great 
*e  of  religious  Gentiles  who  used 
to  attend  the  synagogue,  and  not  a  few 
females  of  quality.  So  difficult  is  it  for 
even  Satan  himself  to  erase  all  perception 
of  the  one  true  God  from  the  minds  of 
men,  so  powerful  is  the  voice  of  natural 
conscience,  and  so  totally  unreasonable 
is  the  polytheism  of  ^e  Pagans,  that  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  depravity  of 
human  nature,  we  find,  wherever  the 
Jews  carried  on  the  public  worship  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  it  was  common  for  some 
Gentiles  to  join  in  their  worship.  Within 
the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land  there  were 
a  number  of  this  sort.  And  I  observe 
throilgh  the  whole  tenour  of  Josephus's 
history,  that  the  Romans  treated  with  re- 
spect what  the  Jews  held  sacred;  and 
whoever  was  distinguished  by  any  reli- 
gious thoughtfulness  from  others,  such  m 
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one  found  nothing  to  suit  him  in  Gentile 
ritee,  bat  pTeferred  the  worship  of  the 
Jews,  The  devout  Greeks  converted  at 
Thessalonica  were  of  this  class;  and  this 
is  not  the  first  instance  we  have  seen  of 
the  Lord's  preparing  persons,  b  j  an  at- 
tention to  a  more  imperfect  liffht,  for  the 
Snn  of  Righteousness.  But  HB  is  not 
confined  to  one  method.  The  major  part 
of  the  lliessalonian  converts  were  idola- 
ters,* who  now  turned  to  the  livinff  and 
true  God,  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  Jesus, 
who  *' delivered  them  from  the  wrath  to 
come."  Faith,  hope,  and  charity  evinced 
this  people  to  be  God's  elect:  the  word 
^ame  to  their  hearts  in  much  power  and 
assurance;  and,  tl^>ngrh  it  exposed  them 
to  ja^reat  affliction,  this  did  not  prevent 
their  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  restless  Jews  were  not  ashamed 
to  join  with  the  most  profligate  Pagans 
in  persecuting  the  new  converts;  and 
decent  hypocrites  and  open  sinners  were, 
once  more,  seen  united  in  opposing  the 
Church  of  God.  They  assaulted  the 
house  of  Jason,  at  whose  house  Paul  and 
his  e<Mnpaniond  w^re  entertained.  Pre- 
cautions having'  been  used  to  secrete 
them,  Jason  and  some  other  Christians 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and 
ealunmiatM  wiUi  the  usual  Charge  of  se- 
dition. The  Roman  governors,  however, 
were  content  with  exacting  a  security 
from  Jason  and  his  friends  for  the  peace 
of  the  state.  But  the  Apostle  knew  too 
well  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to  confide  in 
any  present  appearances  of  their  modera- 
tion ;  and  therefore  felt  himself  obliged 
abruptly  to  leave  the  infant  Church. 
The  first  epistle,  however,  which  he  sent 
to  them,  not  long  after,  plainly  prcfVes 
that  they  were  not  without  pastors,  whom 
he  charges  them  to  honour  and  obey.f 

The  growth  of  this  people  in  godliness 
was  soon  renowned  through  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Their  persecution  appears  to 
have  been  grievous ;  and  hence  the  com- 
fort of  God  their  Saviour,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  invisible  world,  became  more 
precious  to  them.  The  Apostle  made 
two  attempts  to  return  to  them,  but  was 
as  often  disappointed  by  the  malice  of 
Satan.^  Feanng,  lest  the  weight  of  af- 
fliction might  crush  their  religion  in  its 
inhncjj  he  sent  Timothy  to  them,  to 
establish  and  comfort  them.  From  $  hiifi, 
on  his  return,  he  lea^t  the  streng^th  of 
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their  faith  and  love,  and  their  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  Apostle,  whose  be- 
nevolent efifusions  of  joy  and  grratitudeon 
the  occasion  exceed  all  encomium.  Hie 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  enlighten- 
ing, comforting,  and  invigorating  this 
Church,  seem^  in  a  good  measure  to 
supply  any  want  of  pastoral  instruction, 
in  which,  from  their  circumstances,  they 
might  probably  be  defective.  They  were 
taught  of  Grod  to  love  one  another,  and 
they  exercised  this  brotherlv  affection  in 
the  strongest  manner  toward  all  around.* 

Fornication  indeed  was  a  sin  so  com* 
monly  practised  amon^  the  Gentiles, 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  its  evil, 
that  Paul  thought  proper  to  warn  them 
against  it  expressly  and  distinctly,  j- 

In  his  second  epistle  he  congratulates 
them  on  their  great  proficiency  in  faith 
and  love:  and  while  he  comforts  them 
with  the  prospect  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  he  takes  occasion  to  correct  a 
mistake,  into  which  they  had  fallen  from 
what  he  had  mentioned  in  his  former 
epistle,  of  imagining  that  the  last  day 
was  at  hand.  Men,  who  had  suddenly 
passed  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  in- 
to the  full  blaze  of  Gospel-day,  might 
easily  make  such  a  mistake,  especiuly 
since  their  affections  were  now  so  strong* 
ly  captivated  with  heavenly  objects,  and 
since  they  found  so  little  in  a  world  of 
persecution  to  cheer  their  minds.  There 
appears  only  one  fault  in  this  people 
which  he  thought  necessary  to  rebuke. 
He  intimated  something^  of  it  in  the  for- 
mer epistle,  in  the  latter  he  was  more 
express.$  It  was  the  want  of  industry  in 
their  callings,  with  which  he  chaired 
some  of  them ;  for  this  was  not  a  general 
evil.  How  they  might  fall  into  it,  is 
easy  to  conceive.  Persons  all  alive  fbr 
God  and  his  Christ,  and  knowing  little 
of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  crafls  of  Satan,  might  find  it  irksome 
to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  this  life.  It 
was  a  fault  indeed,  and  very  dangerous, 
if  persisted  in ;  but  as  it  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, soon  corrected,  and  in  part  occsf 
sioned  by  the  strength  of  heavenly  affec- 
tions, one  cannot  be  very  severe  in  cen- 
suring them. 

It  may  be  worth  while  for  those,  who 
feel  themselves  much  irritated  a^nst 
similar  evils  attendant  on  the  eff'usion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  days,  to  consider 
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whether  they  do  not  exercise  more  can- 
dour towards  the  Thessalonians,  than 
they  do  towards  those,  who  are  actually 
walking  in  their  steps ;  whether  they  are 
not  apt  to  respect  the  former  as  real 
Qhristians,  and  to  scorn  the  latter  as  de- 
luded enthusiasts  1 

This  Church  hears  the  strongest  signa- 
tures of  godliness,  the  effect  of  no  com- 
mon, effusion  of  the  Spirit.  They  adorn- 
ed the  Gospel,  with  faith,  hope,  and 
charity ;  yet  showed,  by  their  faults  and 
ignorance,  the  importance  of  dili^nt  and 
much  pastoral  instruction,  in  which  their 
circumstances  suffered  them  not  to  abound; 
and  which,  under  Crod,  would  have  soon 
cured  the  former,  and  removed  the  hitter. 

They  were  exposed  to  such  blemishes, 
as  are  most  apt  to  attend  msA  attain^ 
ments  in  the  d&vine  life  made  with  vast 
rapidity. 

it  appears,  that  St.  Paul  visited  this 
people  a  considerable  time  after,  and  save 
them  much  exhortation;  but  we  nave 
no  particular  further  account  of  them.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

BEREA  AND  ATHENS. 

Paul  was  conducted  from  Thessalonl 
ea  to  Berea,  a  cihr  of  Macedonia.  Here 
also  was  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  proa<Siing  of  the  Cross 
was  candidly  received  by  Jews.  A  very 
singular  character  is  given  of  the  Jews 
of  this  place ; — they  possessed  a  liberal- 
ity 0^  mind,  which  disposed  them  to 
listen  with  attention,  ana  to  search  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
daily  assiduity.  The  grace  of  God  seems 
to  have  prepared  these  persons  for  the 
Gospel;  and  Paul  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  a  number  of  the  stamp  oi  Cornelius, 
who  were  groping  their  way  to  happi- 
ness, and  were  rc^y  to  hail  the  light  as 
soon  as  it  should  dawn  upon  them.  Many 
Jews  of  Berea  believed,  and  not  a  few 


*Io  the  first  epistle  he  <' charges  them  by 
the  Lord,*'  that  it  be  "read  to  all  the  holy 
brethren."  As  this  seems  to  have  been  his 
first  epistle,  and  indeed  the  newest  part  of  the 
whole  New  Testament,  the  solemnity  of  the 
abjuration (e(»ir»)  has  a  peeoliarproprietjr,  as 
Dr.  Lardner  observes.  The  Thessalonians 
were  no  doubt  disjjosed  to  receive  it  as  matter 
of  apostolical  inspiration,  and  the  importance 
of  brinrini  eveiy  Christian  to  be  well  ac- 
ooainted  with  the  word  of  God  is  fairly  in- 
terred. 


Gentiles  also  of  both  sexes:  those  of  the 
female  sex  were  persons  of  quality.    The 
rage  of  the  Theasalonian  Jews  soon  how- 
ever disturbed  this  pleasing  scene,  and 
stirred  up  a  persecution,  which  obliged 
the  Christians  to  use  some  art  in  savmg 
the  Apostle's  life.    His  conductcurs  at 
first  took  the  road  toward  the  sea,  which 
might  lead  the  persecutors  to  suppose  he 
had  quitted  the  continent.     They  then 
brought  him  safe  to  Athens,*  once  the 
first  city  of  Greece  in  all  views,  and  still 
renowned  for  taste  and  science,  the  school 
in  which  the  sreatest  Romans  studied 
philosophy.    Here,  while  he  waited  for 
the  amval  of  Silas  and  Timothy,  he  be- 
held the  monuments  of  the  city  with 
other  eyes  than  those  of  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman.    No  place  in  the  world  could 
more  have  entertained  a  curious  and  phi- 
losophical spirit  than  this.      Temples, 
altars,  statues,  historical  memorials,  liv- 
ing philosophers  of  various  sects,  books 
of  those  who  are  deceased,  a  con^uenoe 
of  polite  and  humanized  persons  of  vari- 
ous countrleai  enjoying   the  luxury  of 
learned  leisure, — those  things  must  at 
once  have  obtruded  themselves  on  his 
notice:    and    no  man   in  any  age,  by 
strength  of  understanding,    warmth  <xf 
temper,  and  justness  of  taste,  seems  to 
have  been  more  capable  of  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  sttch  scenes  than  Saul  of 
Tarsus.    But  Divine  Grace  had  given 
his  faculties  a  very  different  direction: 
and  the  Christian  in  him  predominated 
extremely  above  the  philosopher  and  the 
critic.    He  saw  here,  that  even  the  ex- 
cess of  learning  brought  men  no  nearer 
to  God.     No  place  on  earth  was  more 
giveh  to  idola^.    He  could  not  there- 
fore find  pleasure  in  the  classical  luxuries 
Sresentea  before  him :  he  saw  his  Maker 
isgraced,  and  souls  perishing  in  sin. 
Pity  and  indignation   swallowed  up  all 
other  emotions :  and  ministers  of  Christ, 
by  their  own  sensations  in  similar  scenes, 
may  try  how  far  they  are  possessed  of  the 
mind  of  Paul,  which,  in  this  case,  cer- 
tainly was  the  mind  of  Christ.    If  affeo- 
tions  be  lively,  some  exertions  will  fol- 
low.   He  laid  open  the  reasons  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Jews  m  their  synagogue,  also 
to  Gentile   worshippers,  who  attended 
the  synagogue,  and,  daily,  to  any  per- 
sons whom  he  met  with  in  the  fonim. 
There  were  two  sects  very  opposite  to 
one  another  among  the  p^^an  philoso- 
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Inlets,  nunelyf  the  Epicnieans  and  the 
Stoics.  The  foTmer  placed  the  chief 
good  in  pleasnxe,  the  latter  in,  what  thej 
called,  Yutae,  correspondent  to  the  two 
chief  sects  among  the  Jews,  the  Saddu- 
oeee  and  the  Pharisees,  and  indeed  to 
the  two  sorts  among  mankind  in  all  ages, 
who  yet  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  namely, 
men  of  a  jicentions  and  dissipated  turn  of 
mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
seli^rigfateoas  persons  who  substitute 
their  own  reason  and  yirtue  in  the  room 
of  divine  grace  and  dirine  influence.  As 
these  will  in  any  age  unite  against  the 
real  friends  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  it  was 
here :  the  Apostle  appeared  a  mere  bab^ 
bier  in  their  eyes.  Jesus  and  the  resur^ 
faction,  which  he  preached,  were  ideas, 
from  which  their  minds  were  so  abhor- 
rent,  that  they  took  them  for  a  new  god 
and  goddess. 

It  belonffed  to  the  court  of  Areopagus 
S.O  %.An.x'  ^  .-^ui/..iitcfc  oi'uiiugsofthis  nature. 
This  couTt  had  unjustly  condemned  the 
famous  Socrates*  aa  if  he  had  depreciated 
the  established  religion,  though  he  had 
given  as  strong  proofs  of  his  polytheistic 
attachments  as  ne  had  of  philosophical 
pride.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  denied, 
that   in  a  lower  sense  he  suffered  for 
righteousness'  sake.    His  honest  rebukes 
of  vice  and  improbity  exposed  him   to 
death ;— so  unsafe  is  even  the  least  ap- 
proximation to  goodness  in  a  world  like 
this.     That  St.  Paul  escaped  condemna- 
tion here,  seems  owing  to  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances.   The  court,  under  the  toler- 
ating maxims   of    its   Roman  superior, 
seems  now  to  have  had  only  the  privilegre 
of  eiamining  tenets  as  a  synod,  without 
the  penal  power  of  magistracy.* 

It  would  carry  me  too  ^  to  dwell  on 
the  excellent  apology  of  Paul  delivered 
before  this  court.  He  reproved  their 
idoJatory  in  language^  and  by  arguments 
perfectly  classic^;  and  he' announced  so 
much  of  the  Gospel,  as  was  adapted  to 
the  very  iffnorant  state  of  his  audience. 
"Whoever  duly  examines  this  short  mas- 
terpiece of  eloquence,  may  see  that  he  la- 
bours to  beget  in  them  the  spirit  of  con- 
viction, and  to  prepare  them  for  Gospel- 
mercy,  just  as  Peter  did  in  his  first  ser- 
mon at  Jerusalem.     The    means  used 

•  In  this  however  I  am  not  very  positive  :  A 
greater  degree  of  sceptical  indifference  mip^ht, 
IQ  the  progress  of  refinement,  have  prevailed 
at  Athens  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
eoort  might  itself  be  as  little  disposed  to  per- 
leoute,  at  the  Roman  powers. 


by  the  two  Apostles  are  as  difierent,  as 
the  circumstances  of  a  Jewish  and  Athe- 
nian audience  were :  The  end  aimed  at  by 
both  was  the  same. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  God 
never  sufiers  the  plain  and  fedthfiil  de- 
nunciation of  his  Gospel  to  be  altogether 
firuitless.  A  few  persons  believed  in 
reality  and  with  steadfastness,  among 
whom  was  Dionysius,  a  member  of  the 
court,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris. 
These  Paul  left  to  the  care  of  that  gra- 
cious God  who  had  opened  their  eyes, 
and  he  departed  from  a  city  as  yet  too 
haughty,  too  scornful,  and  too  indifierent 
concerning  things  of  infinite  moment,  to 
receive  the  Gospel.  A  church  could 
hardly  be  said  to  oe  formed  here,  though 
a  few  individuals  were  converted,  'rte 
little  success  at  Athens  evinces  that  a 
spirit  of  literary  trifling  in  religion,  where 
all  is  theory,  and  the  conscience  is  uncon- 
cerned, hardens  the  heart  effectually. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  effects  of 
the  same  Gospel  dispensed  to  the  illiter- 
ate Macedonians,  and  the  philosophical 
Athenians!  Yet  there  want  not  many 
professing  Christians,  who,  while  they 
stigmatize  men  of  the  former  sort  with 
the  name  of  barbarians,  bestow  on  the 
latter  the  appellation  of  enlightened  phi- 
losophers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CORINTH. 

Corinth  was,  at  this  period,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Greece.  Its  situation  in  an 
isthmus  rendered  it  remarkably  conve- 
nient for  trade.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  governor  of  Achaia,  the  name 
then  given  to  all  Greece ;  and  it  was,  at 
once,  full  of  opulence,  luxury,  and  sen- 
suality. Hither  the  Apostle  came  from 
Athens,  and  laboured  both  among  the 
.Tews  and  the  Gentiles.  Here  Providence 
favoured  him  with  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  Aquila  and  his  wife  Pris- 
cilla,  two  Jewish  Christians  lately  ex- 
pelled from  Italy  with  other  Jews,  by  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  With 
them  he  wrought  as  a  tent-maker,  being 
of  the  same  occupation :  for  every  Jew, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  was  obliged  to  fol- 
low some  trade.  After  the  arrival  of  Silas 
and  Timothy,  the  Apostle  with  much  ve- 
hemence preached  to  his  countrymen ; 
but  opposition  and  abuse  were  the  only 
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returns  he  met  with.  The  modem  notions 
of  charity  will  scarcely  be  reconciled  to 
the  zealous  indignation  which  he  showed 
on  this  occasion.  He  shook  his  garment, 
and  told  them,  that  he  was  clear  of  their 
destruction;  and  that  he  would  l^ve 
them,  and  apply  himself  to  the  Gentiles 
in  the  city.  With  this  denunciation  he 
left  the  synagogue,  and  entered  into  the 
house  of  one  Justus,  a  devout  person, 
well  affected  to  the  Gospel.  Crispus 
also  the  ruleir  of  the  synagogue,  with  tiis 
whole  family,  received  &e  truth.  But 
we  hear  of  no  more  Jewish  converts  at 
this  place.  However,  many  Corinthians 
were  converted.  And  a  pacious  vision 
of  the  Lord  Jesus*  who  said  to  Paul  in  the 
night,  «<  I  have  much  people  in  this  city," 
encouraged  him  to  continue  here  a  year 
and  half. — ^The  rage  of  the  Jews  would 
doubtless  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitek; 
but,  as  usual,  the  moderate  spirit  of  the 
Homan  government  prevented  itk  san- 

fuinary  exertions.  Gallic  the  proconsul, 
rother  of  the  famous. Seneca,  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  concerning  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
least  attention  to  their  complaints  against 
Paul,  who  now  found  himself  so  effectual- 
ly preserved  from  the  fury  of  his  coun- 
trymen, that  he  remained  in  Corinth  a 
considerable  time  longer  than  the  above- 
mentioned  year  and  a  half.  After  his 
departure,  Apollos,  a  zealous  and  elo- 
quent Alexandrian  Jew,  came  to  this  city, 
and  was  made  a  very  powerful  instru- 
ment of  building  up  this  Church,  and  of 
silencing  the  opposition  of  the  Jews. 
The  m^esty  of  tnis  man  was  as  conspi- 
cuous as  his  spirit.  Till  he  was  instruct- 
ed more  perfectly  by  Aqnila  and  Priscilla, 
he  knew  no  more  of  Christianity,  than 
what  was  contained  in  the  system  of 
John  the  Baptist.  That  so  able  a  man 
could  submit  to  profit  by  others,  was  a 
proof  of  an  humble  frame. 

It  appears,  that  St.  Paul,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances admitted,  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  Churches.  The 
care  of  them,  as  he  says,  "  came  upon 
him  daily."  The  Corinthians  wrote  to 
him  to  asK  his  advice  on  some  cases  of 
conscience;  and  he  understood  that  a 
variety  of  evils  and  abuses  had  crept  in 
amon^  them.  On  these  accounts  he 
wrote  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
In  reviewing  them,  we  are  astonished  to 
find  how  faulty  many  persons  of  this 

*AeUxnii. 


Church  were;  and  the  scene,  which  they 
exhibit,  mpre  resembles  modem  than 
primitive  times,  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. It  falls  not  within  the  desi^  of 
this  history  to  enlarge.  Former  writers 
have,  with  more  than  sufiicient  accuracy, 
detailed  the  evils ;  let  one  at  least  be  al- 
lowed briefly  to  record  the  good  things 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  regard  to 
the  people  of  Corinth,  their  exemption 
from  persecution  under  Gallic,  and  their 
state  of  ease  and  prosperity,  so  uncom- 
mon with  other  Churches,  in  a  great 
measure  account  for  the  little  spirituality 
which  they  manifested.  Perhaps  no 
Church  was  more  numerous,  ana  none 
less  holy  in  the  Apostolic  ase.  And  it  may 
teach  us  not  to  repine  at  me  want  of  the 
MIRACULOUS  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
when  we  consider  that  these  Corinthians 
abounded  in  them.  But  many  of  them 
were  proud  of  gifts,  contentious,  self- 
conceited,  and  warm  partisans  of  Paul, 
Apollos,  or  Peter;  and .4)7  the  indulgence 
of  this  sectarian  spirit,  dbWed  how  little 
they  had  learned  of  true  wisdom,  which 
gives  the  Apostle  occasion*  to  recom- 
mend the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  to 
point  out  the  nature  and  properties  of 
spiritual  understanding,  and  to  pour  a  just 
contempt  on  that  which  is  merely  natural. 

With  the  pride" of  false  wisdom  they 
joined  a  very  blameable  neglect  in  prac- 
tice. One  of  their  Church  lived  in  incest, 
and  the  offender  was  not  excommuni- 
cated.t  St.  Paul  rebukes  them  also  for 
thier  litigiousness  and  lasciviousness.^: 
In  answer  to  their  queries,  he  recom- 
mends celibacy  as,  preferable  to  matri- 
mony where  a  man  can  practise  it,  and 
that  I  think  from  general  reasons,}  as 
more  favourable  to  holiness,  widiout 
however  depreciating  matrimony,  or  riv- 
ing the  least  countenance  to  the  flood  of 
monastic  abases,  which  afterwards  pre- 
vailed in  Christendom.  But  mankind 
are  ever  prone  to  extremes;  and  the 
extreme  which  is  opposite  to  superstition 
so  much  prevails  at  present,  that  I  should 
not  wonder,  if  some  persons  should  star- 
tle at  what  I  have  mentioned  as  the  sen- 
timents of  St.  Paul,  though  it  be  almost 
impossible  for  any  unprejudiced  person 
to  understand  him  otherwise. 

So  little  were  the  Corinthians  exposed 
to  persecution,  that  they  were  invited  by 
their  idolatrous  neighbours  to  partake  of 


•  1  Cor.  four  firit  chapters, 
t  Chap.  tI 
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their  idol  feasts;  and  there  were  among 
thflm  those  who  complied.*    There  were 
also  among  them  false  apostles,  who,  by 
pietendiiis  to  instmct  them  gratis,  endea- 
Toored  to  depreciate  Paul  as  a  mercenary 
pei8on.f    Heooe,  while  he  rebukes  the 
nults  or  defects  of  this  people,  he  ob- 
Mnres  that  he  laboured  among  them  free- 
iTy  which  the  false  apostles  pretended  to 
do.  He  nroeeeds  to  correct  an  abuse  which 
obtainea  in  their  assemblies,  in  the  article 
of  decency  of  dress ;  and  another  much 
woTBer— the  pro&naUon  of  the   Lord's 
Snpper.f    He  insists  dso  on  the  correc- 
tion of  tiieir  abase  of  spiritual  sifts,  par- 
tieolarly  those  of  langaa^8.$    It  appears 
that  gifts  were  more  prized  by  them,  in 
some  respects,  than  grace  itself ;  and  that 
lore,  which  he  beanmully  describes,  was 
at  a  low, ebb  among  them.    He  occasion- 
ally mentions,  howeyer,  a  yery  common 
effect  attendant  on  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  eyen  at  Corinth :   K  an  i^orant 
idolater  came  into  their  assemblies,  hs 
was  so  penetrated  with  the  display  of  the 
troth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  he  could  not 
but  discoyer  the  tety  secrets  of  his  soul: 
he  would  prostrate  himself  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  report  that  God  was  in 
tiiem  of  a  truth. ||    And,  if  where  the 
Gospel  was  so  little  honoured  by  the 
Kyes  of  its  professors  as  at  Corinth,  such 
power  att^ided    the  dispensatioR  of  it, 
now  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  may 
we  suppose,  happened  at  Philippi  and  at 
Thessalonical  For  we  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned all  the  evils   of  this  outwardly 
flounshing,   but   inwardly    distempered 
Church.     There  were  some,  who  eyen 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  bodj,  which 
giyee  occasion  to  the  Apostle  to  illustrate 
that  important  article.f 

Thou^he  had  promised  to  reyisit  them 
soon,  yet  in  the  next  epistle,  he  assigns 
a  reason  why  he  delay^  longer  than  he 
had  intended.  Their  Christian  state  was 
yery  imperfect;  and  he  wished  to  be  enap 
bled,  by  their  reformation,  to  come  among 


•  1  Cor.  Tiii.  10. 

1 1  Cor.  ix.,  compared  with  S  Cor.  xi.  15-90. 

i  1  Cor.  xi.  §  Chap.  xii.  xiii.  xW. 

I  This  is  a  proof  of  the  Divine  Influence  at- 
teDdant  on  Christianity.  General  proofs  of 
its  aothenticity  may  be  drawn  also  from  the 
Mbjeet  of  miraeulous  g^fts.  The  Apostle's 
manner  of  deseribing  these  things  proves  their 
reality  and  their  frequency.  For  no  roan  could 
hare  convinced  these  Corinthians,  'that  they 
were  in  possession  of  those  gifts,  if  they  them- 
selvet  had  not  been  conscious  of  them. 
«     liCor.xT. 


them  with  more  pleasure.  In  truth,  he 
wrote  the  first  epistle  in  much  anguish  and 
affliction.*  His  soul  was  deeply  affected 
for  this  people,  and  while  great  progress 
in  profession  seemed  so  inconsistent  with 
their  experience  and  their  practice,  he 
felt  the  sincerest  grief.  He  was  relieyed 
at  length  by  the  coming  of  Titus,t  from 
whose  account  it  appeared,  that  the  ad- 
monitions were  by  no  means  fruitless. 
The  case  of  the  incestuous  person  at 
length  was  attended  to  by  them  as  it 
ought:  they  proceeded  eyen  with  more 
severity  than  the  Apostle  desired;  for, 
though  the  man  ffave  the  strongest  proof 
of  repentance,  mey  refused  to  readmit 
him  into  their  Church,  till  St.  Paul  sig- 
nified his  express  desire  that  they  would 
do  so. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many 
persons  belonging  to  this  Church  were 
recovered  to  a  state  of  affection  and  prac- 
tice worthy  of  Christianity.  In  particu- 
lar the  Apostle  commends  their  liberality 
towards  the  distressed  Christians.^  But 
there  was  still  an  obstinate  party  among 
the  Corinthians,  attached  to  the  false 
apostles,  whose  conduct  extorted  from 
him  a  zealous  and  honest  commendation 
of  himself,  his  endowments,  and  his  of- 
fice, which  yet  he  manage  with  great 
address  and  delicacy,  while  he  bewails 
the  scandalous  practices  still  existing 
among  them.$ 

On  his  arrival  at  Corinth  after  these 
epistles,  he  doubtless  executed  what  he 
had  threatened,  namely,  some  wholesome 
severities  on  offenders,  unless  their  spee- 
dy and  sincere  repentance  prevented  the 
necessity  of  such  a  step.  He  spent  three 
months  II  in  his  second  visit.  But  we 
have  no  particular  account  in  Scripture 
of  this  Church. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ROME. 

It  may  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
appointed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  that  our 
first  accountsr  of  the  Roman  Church  should 
be  very  imperfect,  in  order  to  confute  the 
proud  pretensions  to  universal  dominion, 
which  its  bishops  have  with  unblushing 
arrogance  supported  for  so  many  ages. 
If  a  line  or  two  in  the  Gospels  concern- 
ing the  keys  of  St.  Peter  have  been  made 


•  8  Cor.  ii.  4. 

*  2  Cor.  ix. 
1  Acts  XX. 
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the  foundation  of  sach  loAy  pretensions 
in  his  sapposed  successore  to  the  prima- 
cy, how  woald  they  have  gloried,  if  his 
labours  at  Rome  had  been  so  distinctly 
celebrated,  as  those  of  St  Paul  in  sereru 
Churches  1  What  bounds  would  have 
been  set  to  the  pride  of  ecclesiastical 
Rome,  could  she  have  boasted  of  herself 
as  the  mother-church,  like  Jerusalem,  or 
even  exhibited  such  trojphies  of  Scriptural 
fame,  as  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Co- 
rinth, or  Ephesus?  The  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
Church  itself  was  in  an  early  period  by 
no  means  insignificant,  either  for  the 
number  or  the  piety  of  its  converts.  Their 
Mth  was  spoKen  of  through  the  whol^ 
world.*  The  Apostle  thus  commends 
them ;  nor  does  he  in  his  epistle  to  them 
intimate  any  thing  peculiarly  faulty  in 
their  principles  or  conduct.  The  epistle 
to  the  Romans  itself,  while  the  world  en- 
dures, will  be  the  food  of  Christian  minds, 
and  the  richest  system  of  doctrine  to 
scriptural  theologians.  By  the  distinct 
directions  which  lie  gives  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  charity  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, it  appears  that  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  number  of  the  former 
among  them.  If  one  might  indulge  a 
conjecture,  I  should  suppose  that  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  who  had  laboured  with  St. 
Paul  at  Corinth,  both  in  a  spiritual  and 
temporal  sense,  and  had  been  expelled 
from  Italy  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
whom  he  here  salutes  as  at  Rome,  were 
first  concerned  in  the  plantation  of  this 
Church,  which  was  numerous,  before  any 
Apostle  had  been  there.  Andronicus  and 
Junias  are  saluted  also  in  the  epistle: 
they  were  men  of  character  among  the 
Apostles,  whose  conversion  wa«  of  an 
earlier  date  than  St.  Paul's:  they  were 
also  his  kinsmen,  and  had  suffered  in 
conjunction  with  him  for  the  faith.  He 
salutes  also  a  number  of  others,  though 
they  miffht  not  all  be  residents  of  Rome. 
The  work,  of  Divine  Grace  in  distinffuish- 
ing  persons  of  various  families  and  con- 
nections is  ever  observable.  There  were 
saints  at  Rome  of  the  twct  families  of 
Aristobulus  and  Narcissus.  The  former 
was  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  had  been  carried  prisoner  to  Rome 
by  Pompey.  He  himself  had  suffered  a 
variety  of  hardships  incident  to  a  life  of 
turbulent  ambition  like  his ;  yet  some  of 
his  family,  of  no  note  in  civil  history,  are 


marked  as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and 
heirs  of  the  true  riches.  Narcissus  is 
distinguished  in  Roman  history,  as  the 
ambitious  prime  minister  of  Claudius;  yet 
some  of  his  household  were  in  the  Lord. 
Paul  had  louff  wished  and  even  pro- 
jected a  visit  to  wis  Church.  He  did  not 
expect  that  his  journey  thither  at  last  was 
to  be  at  Cesar's  expense.  Confident 
however  he  was,  that  when  he  did  come 
to  them,  it  should  be  ^'  in  the  fulness  of 
the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 
And  he  intreats  the  prayers  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the 
infidel  Jews,  and  be  acceptable  in  his 
ministry  to  his  believing  countrymen  at  Je- 
rusalem, whither  he  was  then  hastening, 
that  **  he  might  come  to  them  with  joy  by 
the  will  of  God,"  and  be  with  them  re- 
freshed. Thus  did  Christians  in  those 
days  intreat  the  prayers  of  their  brethren 
through  the  world,  and  sjrmpathize  with 
one  another.  And  the  prayers  were  an- 
twered :  Paul  was  eaved  from  Jewish 
malice :  was  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  con- 
verts, *'  who  had  compassion  on  him  in 
his  bonds  ;^  and  was  conducted  safe  to 
Rome.  At  Appii  Forum  and  the  three 
taverns  he  was  met  by  the  Homan  Chris- 
tians :  he  thanked  God  and  took  courage,* 
refrcslied,  as  he  had  been  confident  he 
shuuld  be,  whenever  he  might  arrive 
amon^  them.  None  but  those,  who  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  comin  union  of  saints, 
can  conceive  the  pleasure  which  he  felt 
on  the  occasion.  After  a  charitable  but 
fruitless  attempt  to  do  good  to  the  princi- 
pal Jews  at  Rome,  he  employed  the  two 
years  of  his  imprisonment  in  receiv- 
inor  ^\[  who  r^me  to  him,  p reaching  with 
all  confidence,  and  without  molestation. 
On  account  of  his  imprisonment  and  ex- 
amination at  Rome,  the  nature  of  th^ 
Gospel  began  to  be  inquired  intof  in  Ne- 
ro's court,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians  makes  it  evident, 
that  some  of  the  imperial  household  be- 
came Christians  indeed.  And  as  the 
court  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  treat 
him  with  rigour,  but  rather  to  favour  him 
with  indulgences  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
hence  many  preachers  in  Rome  and  the 
neighbourhood  exerted  themselves  with 
more  courage  than  formerly  they  dared 
to  do.  Yet  certain  persons  even  then 
could  preach  Christ  with  malevolent  views 
of  depreciating  the  Apostles :  others  did 
it  witn  sincere  charity.    But  as  real  bene- 


•Rom.i. 
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fit  aoeraed  to  the  souls  of  men  from  the 
Idboors  of  ^e  fonner  as  well  as  of  the  lat^ 
tar,  the  heart  of  Paul,  with  a  charity,  the 
wondorful  effect  of  heavenly  teaching, 
eoold  rejoice  in  both. 

Some  writers  seem  to  hare  gone  too 
far,  in  denying  that  Peter  e?er  was  at 
Rome.  But  me  cause  of  Protestantism 
Deeds  not  the  support  of  an  unreasonable 
scepticism,  l/ndoubtedly  the  account  of 
Peter's  martyrdom  there,  with  that  of 
PaoJ,  rests  on  a  foundation  sufficiently 
strong,  namely,  the  concurrent  yoice  of 
antiquity.  His  first  epistle,  by  an  ex- 
pression at  the  close  of  it,*  appears  to  have 
been  dated  thence;  for  the  Church  at 
flkibylon,  according  to  the  style  of  Chris- 
tians at  that  time,  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Church  at  Rome. — Of  the  literal 
Babylon  we  find  nothing  in  the  writings 
of  those  days. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

COIpOSSE.  , 

This  city  of  Phrygia  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  and 
all  three  seem  to  have  been  converted  by 
the  miDiBtry  of  Epaphras  the  Colossian, 
a  companion  and  fellow-labourer  of 
Paul,  who  attended  him  at  Rome  doring 
his  imprisonment,  and  informed  him  of 
the  sincerity  and  fruitful ness  of  their 
Christian  profession.  For  thoue;h  he 
meakB  to  the  Colossians  only,  yet  uie  re- 
ligious stale  of  the  two  neighbouring  cities 
may  be  conceived  to  be  much  the  same. 
The  example  of  Epaphras  deserves  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  imitation  of  all  minis- 
ters. He  always  laboured  fervently  for 
them  in  prayers,  '<  that  thev  might  stand 
perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of 
God.*'f  And  this  was  indeed  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of 
his  xeal,  which  Paul  owns  to  have  been 
great  for  these  Churches. 

The  Apostle  himself,  in  the  fulness  and 
fervency  of  his  charity,  wishes,  that  the 
Colossians  knew  how  strong  the  conflict 
of  his  soul  was  for  them,  that  they  might 
feel  the  comfort,  understand  the  mystery, 
and  enjoy  the  riches  of  the  Go8pel.:|: 
They  had  never  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh ; 
but  he  felt  for  them  as  Christian  breth- 
ren, and  honoured  them  as  those,  in  whom 
the  word  brought  forth  fiuit,  and  who  had 


a  lively  hope  in  Christ  beyond  the  grave* 
But  there  must  have  been  some  particu- 
lar dangers  incident  to  their  situation,  to 
give  propriety  to  the  cautions  in  his 
epistle  aAinst  philosophy  and  vain  deceit, 
against  Judaical  dependencies  and  rites, 
and  against  an  illegitimate  humility  and 
self-righteous  austerities.  Such  things, 
he  observes,  carry  indeed  the  appearance 
of  wisdom  an4  goodness,*  but  lead  only 
to  pride  and  an  extravagant  self  estimation* 
And  the  tendency  of  them  is,  to  draw  the 
mind  from  that  simplicity  of  dependence 
on  Chiist,  which  is  the  true  rest  of  the 
soul,  and  the  right  frame  of  a  Christian. 

In  troth,  the  Jew  by  his  ceremonies, 
and  the  Gentile  by  his  philosophy,  eoual- 
ly  laboured  to  overturn  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  And  their  self-righteous  eflforts 
are  then  only  eflfectually  opposed,  when 
Christians  know  their  *^  completeness  in 
Christ,  and  walk  in  him."  AfVar  deliver- 
ing a  number  of  beautiful  precepts  closely 
interwoven  with  Christian  doctrine,  the 
Apostle  directs  them  to  read  his  epistle 
in  their  assembly,  and  then  to  send  it  to 
be  read  by  the  Laodiceans ;  and  also  to 
receive  an  epistle  from  Loadicea  to  be 
read  in  their  own  Church,  which,  most 
probably,  was  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians;  none  of  these  places  being  at  a 
great  distance  from  one  another,  f  And 
he  gives  a  plain,  but  very  serious  charge, 
to  Archippus  their  present  pastor.  Wo 
see  hence  with  what  care  these  precious 
apostolical  remains  were  preserved  among 
primitive  Christians;  and  we  may  con- 
ceive, how,  in  the  infancy  of  spiritual 
consolation,  they  fed  on  those  lively  ora- 
cles, which  we  now  so  indolently  pos- 
sess. 

I  see  nothing  more  to  be  collected  from 
the  Scriptures  concerning  the  state  of  this 
Church,  except  the  instructive  aneedote- 
in  the  epistle  to  Philemon.  This  man, 
a  Colossian  Christian,  had  a  slave,  named 
Onesimus,  who  deserted  from  his  master, 
probably  not  without  some  depredations 
of  his  property,  and  wandered  to  Rome. 
That,  like  all  great  cities,  was  the  sink, 
which  receivea  the  confluence  of  Tarious 
vices  and  crimes.  There  the  wonderful 
Grace  of  God  seized  his  heart.  Provi- 
dence brought  him  to  hear  Paul  preach, 
which  we  nave  seen  that  Apostle  con- 
tinue to  do  for  two  years  in  his  imprison- 
ment. Though  former  means  of  instruc- 
tion under  his  Christian  master  had  failed, 
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now,  at  length,  his  eyes  were  opened, 
and  he  became  a  Christian  indeed.  Paul 
would  have  found  him  a  useful  assistant 
at  Rome,  but  thought  it  most  proner  to 
send  him  back  to  his  master  at  Colosse; 
and  this  he  did  with  a  short  letter,  which 
may  justly  be  considered  as  a  master- 
piece of  Christian  politeness,  address, 
and  sincerity.  In  his  Colossian  ^nistle 
1^  mentions  him  also  as  a  faithful  and 
beloved  brother. — ^What  important  chan- 
ges Divine  Grace  can  effect  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  even  of  slaves,  whom  proud  nhi- 
loBophers  despised,  appears  very  evident 
h<m.  this  instance ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   SEVEN   CHURCHES   OF   ASIA. 

There  are  some  countries,  to  which  we 
understand  that  the  Gospel  was  carried 
during  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  are  only  incidentally  mentioned 
without  any  detail  of  facts. 

Extensive  as  we  have  seen,  from  St. 
Luke's  narrative,  the  labours  <^  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  were,  it  is  evident  from  the  epis- 
tles, that  he  is  far  from  relating  the  whole 
of  them.  We  cannot  learn,  for  instance, 
from  the  acts,  when  he  visited  Crete.  Yet 
the  short  epistle  to  Titus,  whom  he  left 
there  with  episcopal  authority  to  ordain 
ministers  in  every  city,  and  to  regulate 
the  churches,  shows  that  that  island  of  a 
hundred  cities  had  been  considerably  evan- 
gelized ;  and  that  many  persons,  among 
a  people  proverbially  deceitful,  ferocious, 
and  intemperate,  had  received  the  whole- 
some yoke  of  Christ. 

And  though  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the 
stran^rs  scattered  throughout  Pontius, 
Cralatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia, 
to  whom  St.  Peter  addresses  his  two  epis- 
tl68,must  mean  the  Jews  of  those  countries, 
yet  their  conversion  would  doubtless  be 
attended  with  that  of  many  Gentiles.  Of 
three  of  these  we  know  nothing  particu- 
larly: the  work  of  God  in  Galatia  has 
been  reviewed;  and  Asia  propria  alone, 
of  all  the  evangelized  regions  mentioned 
in  scripture  history,  so  &r  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, remains  now  to  be  considered. 

It  was  on  his  first  departure  from  Co- 
rinth, that  Paul  first  visited  Ephesus,* 
which  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  se- 
ven Churches  of  Asia,  to  whom  St.  John 
dedicates  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  Tbe 


impression  made  on  his  hearers  during 
this  visit,  must  have  been  remaikably 
neat,  as  it  was  but  a  short  one,  and  as 
3iey  pressed  his  longer  continuance  amonj^ 
them.  He  lefl  them  however  for  their 
comfort  and  instruction  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla,  whose  labours  were  afterwards  as* 
sisted  by  Apollos. 

Paul  himself  returning  to  Ephesus,  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Jesus  aoout  twelve 
disciples,  who  had  hitherto  received  only 
John's  baptism.*  From  this  circumstance 
we  learn,  that  from  the  first  Dreaching  of 
the  Baptist  nothing  had  been  aone  in  vain. 
The  imperfiact  elements  of  that  harbinger 
of  Christ  had  paved  the  way  for  clearer 
discoveries,  ana  a  variety  of  preparatory 
works  had  tended  to  ripen  the  Church  of 
God  into  the  fulness  of  light  and  holi- 
ness. 

Paul  preached  three  months  in  the  Jew- 
ish synagogue  at  Ephesus,  till  the  usual 
perverseness  of  the  Jews  induced  him  to 
desist,  and  to  form  the  converts  into  a  dis- 
tinct Chuh;h.  One  Tyrannus  lent  his 
school  for  the  service  of  Christianity ;  and 
in  that  convenient  place,  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  the  Apostle  daily  mimstered, 
instructed,  an^  disputed.  And  thus  the 
whole  region  of  Asia  propria  had  at  differ- 
ent times  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
GospeL 

In  no  place  does  the  word  of  God  seem 
so  much  to  have  triumphed  as  at  Ephe- 
sus. No  less  numerous  than  those  of 
Corinth,  the  believers  were  much  more 
spiritual.  The  work  of  conversion  was 
deep,  vigorous,  and  soul-tansforming  to 
a  gnreat  degree.  Man]r  persons,  struck 
witti  the  horror  of  their  former  crimes^ 
made  an  open  confession ;  and  many,  who 
had  dealt  m  the  abominations  of  sorcery, 
now  showecl  their  sincere  detestation  of 
them  by  burning  their  books  before  all 
men,  the  price  of  which  amounted  to  a 
laree  sum.  **  So  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  God,  and  prevail^." — Thus  triumphs 
the  sacred  historian.--Satan  must  have 
trembled  for  his  kingdom:  the  emptiness 
of  all  the  systems  of  philosopher  appeared 
no  less  palpable,  than  the  naffitionsness 
of  vice,  and  the  enormities  of  idolatry: 
The  spiritual  power  of  Jesus  was  nevtf 
seen  in  a  stronffer  light  since  the  day  of 
Pentecost;  and  the  venal  prie^ood  of 
Diana  the  celebrated  ffoddess  of  Ephesus, 
apprehended  the  totid  ruin  of  their  hie- 
rarchy. 
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No  place  on  earth  was  more  devoted 
to  idolatry.  A  nomber  of  ingenious  artists 
were  enriched  by  niaking  silver  shrines 
for  Diana,  liiey  felt  a  sen- 
JJ'^^  aible  diminution  of  their  com- 
Epheaianf.  ™erce,  and  found  themselves 
^^  bound  by  interest  to  support 

the  credit  of  the  goddess.    Most  people 
through  almost  all  Asia  had  been  induced 
to  befieve,  that  manufactured  ffods  were 
mere  nothings ;  and  it  seemed  nigh  time 
to  make  some  strong  efforts  in  favour  of 
the  declining  superstition.     They  soon 
prevailed  so  fir  as  to  fill  the  city  with 
tumult ;  and  they  hurried  two  of  Paul's 
eompanions  with  them  into  the  theatre, 
where  the  whole  mob  assembled.    The 
daring  spirit  of  Paul  Would  have  led  him 
into  the  same  place.  His  Christian  friends 
interpoeed,  and  even  some  of  the  Asi- 
aicha, — ^persons  who  presided  over  the 
ranes^-— who  had  a  personal  esteem  for 
him,  kii.vITy  uL-.:3u.icIciI  li'an.     TTi.^  /tial 
seems  not  void  of  lashuess,  but  it  was  the 
rashness  of  a  hero  vexed  lo  the  soul  to 
think  that  Galus  and  Aristarchus,  his  two 
Mends,  were  likely  to  saffer  iti  his  ab- 
sence.   Now  I  apprehend  was  that  season 
of  extreme  distress,  which  he  felt  in  Asia, 
and  which  he  describes  so  pathetically* 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    If  u  in  an 
lesoorees  failed ;  and  God  alone,  he  leant, 
could  support  him.    The  prudent  and  elo- 
quent harangue  of  a  magistrate,  called  the 
town  clerk,  was  the  providential  instru- 
ment of  his  deliverance.     He  calmed  the 
spirit  of  the  Kphesians,  and  silenced  the 
uproar;  after  which  Paul  affectionately 
embraced  the  disciples,  and  left  Ephesus. 
lliree  years  he  had  laboured  with  great 
enceess;  and  he  had  the  precaution  to 
leave  pastors  to  superintend  that  and  the 
neighbouring  Churches.    But  he  foresaw 
wim  grief,  as  he  aflerwards  told  these 
pastoro  in  a  rery  pathetic  address,  when 
he  had  sent  for  tiiem  to  Miletus,f  that 
their  present  purity  would  not  continue 
mstained.    Wolves  would  enter  among 
them  to  devour  the  fiock;  and,  amon? 
themselves  heretical  perverseness^rould 
find  countenance,  and  produce  pernicious 
separations.    He  did  all,  however,  which 
man  could  do ;  he  warned  them  of  the 
danger;  and  exhorted  them  to  the  perse- 
Tenng  discharge  of  their  doty. 

The  parting  oetween  the  Apostles  and 
these  ministers  canApt  be  read  without 
emotion.    The  elegant  and  affecting  nar- 
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rative  of  St  Luke  is  before  the  reader, 
and  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Tlie  cor* 
ruption  of  this  excellent  Church,  seems 
not,  however,  to  have  taken  place,  when 
he  wrote  to  Ihem  his  epistle.  It  is  full 
of  instruction ;  and  next  to  that  to  the 
Romans,  may  be  looked  on  as  a  most 
admirable  system  of  divinity.  It  has  this 
remarkable  recommendation,  that  it  vnll 
serve  for  any  Church  and  for  any  age. 
Not  a  vesti^  appears  in  it  of  any  thinff 
peculiarly  miraculous,  or  exclusively  pri- 
mitive. The  controversies  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  concerning  doctrine  would  soon 
be  decided,  if  men  would  submit  to  be 
taught  by  the  simple,  literal,  and  gram- 
matical meaniuff  of  this  short  treatise. 
Every  thing  of  doctrine  and  of  duty  is  in 
it :  and  what  the  Gospel  really  is,  may 
thence  be  collected  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty. 
It  appears  that  Timothy  was  the  chief 

?a8tor  at  Ephesus  in  Paul's  absence.* 
'he  Apostle's  first  epistle  to  him  throws 
some  Hffht  on  the  state  of  this  Church 
during  his  administration.  There  were, 
some  persons  of  a  Judaical  and  legal  turn 
of  mind,  who  endeavoured,  by  contentious 
questions,  to  pervert  the  simplici^  of 
evangelical  faith,  hope,  and  love.  There 
were  others  in  the  opposite  extreme :  Two 
are  particularly  characterized,  Hymeneus 
and  Alexander,  who  abused  the  profession 
of  the  faith  to  such  open  licentiousness, 
as  to  render  their  ejection  from  the  Church 
a  necessary  measure.  So  early  were  the 
Churches  of  Christ  infected  with  th^ 
same  evils,  which  at  this  day  fail  not  to 
attend  the  propagation  of  Divine  truth ! 
From  the  directions  which  he  gives  to 
Timothy  concerning  the  regulation  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  the  character  and  conduct 
of  church  officers,  it  appears,  indeed,  that 
ecclesiastical  polity  had  taken  a  firm  root 
in  this  Church.  But  modem  partizans 
and  bigots  will  still  search  the  Scriptures 
in  vain  to  find  their  own  exact  moael,  in 
matters  which  the  word  of  God  hath  left 
indififerent,  or  at  least  to  be  decided  only 
by  various  circumstances  of  prudential  ex- 
pediency :  Churches  will,  doubtless,  be 
much  better  employed,  in  establishing 
and  in  observing  useful  practical  rules, 
which  are  compatible  with  very  different 
forms  of  government.  I  should  suspect, 
that  the  superstitious  and  self-righteous 
spirit,  which,  under  a  thousand  austeri- 
ties aflerwards  supported  itself  in  the 
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eastern  Churches,  and  proved  one  of  the 
most  powerful  engines  of  popery,  had  even 
then  begun  to  show  itself  in  Ephesus,  and 
bad  given  occasion  to  the   apostolical 
cautions,  as  well  as  to  the  prophetical  de- 
claration of  the  vast  increase  of  those 
evils  in  after  times.*    It*was  the  charita- 
ble practice  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  to 
maintain  Christian  widows  at  the  public 
expense.    But  I  fear  this  liberality  had 
been  abused.    Younff  widows,  who  had 
been  living  a  life  of  ease,  had  thrown 
themselves  as  a  burden  on  their  religious 
brethren ;  and  however  high  they  might 
appear  in  Christian  profession,  some  of 
them  exchanged  the  love  of  Christ  for  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  the  indulgence  of 
sensualitY.t    As  an  idle  life  is  a  great 
source  of  these  evils,  the  Apostle  recom- 
mends that  these  should  be  encouraged 
to  enter  again  into  the  matrimonial  state, 
which  would  furnish  laudable  domestic 
emplopaents,  rather  than  that  they  should 
be  maintained  by  the  Church,  in  a  state  of 
indolence.  The  widows,  who  should  be  so 
maintained  by  the  public  stock,  he  recom- 
mends to  be  those,  who  were  hi  advanced 
in  life,  of  eminent  laborious  piety,  and 
distinguished  for  their  works  ot  chaiity. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  discover  among 
these  excellent  people  some  appearances 
t)f  the  very  worst  of  evils ;  which,  as  yet, 
made  feeble  efforts,  were  kept  down  by 
the  superior  light  and  grace  that  prevail- 
ed, and  which  seemed  in  indignant  silence 
to  be  expecting  future  opportunities  of 
diffusing  themselves. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  this  Church 
during  the  remainder  of  Su  Paul's  life,  nor 
after  his  death,  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century.  St.  John,  the  only  sur 
vivor  of  the  Apostles,  long  continued  his 
fatherly  care  of  the  Churches  of  Asia 
propria.  During  his  exile  at  Patmos  he 
was  favoured  with  an  astonishing  and 
magnificent  vision  of  the  Lord  •  Jesus,^ 
from  whom  he  received  several  distinct 
charges,  addressed  to  the  seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  descriptive  of  their  spiritual  state 
at  that  time,  and  containing  suitable  di- 
rections to  each  of  them.  The  pastors  of 
the  Churches  are  called  angels ;  and  what 
has  been  observable  in  all  ages  was  then 
the  case, — ^the  character  of  the  pastors 
was  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  here  then,  from  the  high- 
est authority,  some  account  of  the  state 
of  these  Churches  at  the  close  of  the  first 


Character 
ofthe^ 
Church  of 
EphcMit. 


century. — ^It  is  short,  but  important. — ^Let 
us  endeavour  to  comprise  it  into  as  clear  a 
view  as  possible. 

The  Ephesians  were  still  alive  in  the 
faith.*  Attempts  had  been  made  to  per- 
vert them,  but  in  vain.  How- 
ever subtile  the  poison  of  he- 
resy be,  here  it  could  find  no 
admission.  Nor  could  the 
abominations  of  the  Nicolai- 
tanes,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  sect 
extremely  corrupt  in  morals,  make  any 

E regress  among  them.  They  patiently 
ore  the  cross  ever  attendant  on  the  real 
faith  of  Jesus,  but  could  endure  nothing 
that  tended  to  adulterate  it.  The  taste 
and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  continued  with 
them :  they  laboured  in  good  works  with- 
out fainting  or  weariness ;  and  their  spi- 
ritual discernment  was  not  to  be  imposed 
on  by  any  pretences.  Yet  they  haul  de- 
clined from  the  intenseness  of  that  love 
which  they  had  at  first  exhibited :  Their 
hearts  panted  not  after  Christ  with  that 
steady  ardour  which  formerly  had  ani* 
mated  this  people ;  and,  with  all  the 
marks  of  sound  health  remaining,  their 
vigour  had  much  abated. 

How  exactly  does  this  account  agree 
with  the  common  case  of  the  best  Chria- 
tian  Churches.  Because  it  is  a  common 
case,  and  far  from  being  the  worst  case^ 
Christians  are  apt  to  be  content  under 
such  a  decline,  and  to  impute  it  to  neces* 
sity,  or  to  the  loss  of  sudden  fervours  of 
no  nrreat  value,  and  to  plume  themselves 
on  the  solidity  of  an  improved  judgment. 
But  true  zeal  and  true  charity  should  be 
shown  habitually,  and  not  only  now  and 
then  when  occasional  inroads  of  the  ene- 
my may  hM^pen  to  call  for  particular  ex- 
ertions. These  affections  ought  to  grow  < 
as  the  understandinff  is  improved.  Tlie 
spirit  of  prayer,  of  love  to  Christ,  of  ao- 
tive  services  for  his  name,  was  now  abated 
at  Ephesus,  and  a  cool  prudence  was  too 
much  magnified  at  the  expense  of  charity. 
The  eternal  salvation  of^  real  Christians 
there  was  safe ;  but  real  Christians  should 
have  more  in  view  than  their  own  salvar 
tion, — ^namely,  the  propagation  of  jrodli- 
ness  to  posterity.  These  cautious  Chris- 
tians did  not  consider  that  their  decline 
paved  the  way  for  fiaurther  and  more  me- 
lancholy declensions  in  the  divine  life: 
that  the  influence  of  their  example  was 
likely  to  be  mischievous  to  those  who 
followed;  that  their  juniors  would  much 
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more  readily  imitate  their  defects  than 
thor  yirtaee;  in  fine,  that  a  foundation 
was  already  laid  for  the  unchurching  of 
this  people,  and  for  the  desolation  in 
which  this  very  region  now  remains  un- 
der Mahometan  wickedness  and  igno- 
iance« 

The  Church  of  Smyrna  is  next  address- 
ed. They  were  at  once  in  a  state  of  great 
purity  of  doctrine,  and  holiness  of  heart 
^^  and  life.    The  diyine  Saviour 

J^  ,     f    commends  them  in  general 

^  first  century,  they  should  have 

presenred  the  diyine  life  in  such  vigour, — 
a  period  of  about  forty  years  most  proba- 
bly, if  indeed  there  had  been  no  intermis- 
sions,— is  somewhat  extraordinary,  and 
except  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  not 
easily  paralleled  in  history :— -So  natural 
ly  does  depravity  prevail,  in  a  course  of 
tmie,  over  the  best  constituted  churches. 
But  their  tribulation  and  poverty  are  par- 
ticularly marked.  They  were  rich  in 
heavenly  ffrace,  poor  in  worldly  cireum- 
stances,  if  poor  Churches  were  fully 
sensible  of  the  mj^ehiefs  which  often 
arise  from  the  aecesaioB  of  opulent  indi- 
vidnals,  they  would  not  plume  themselves 
so  much  on  the  admission  of  surh  ninin- 
hers  as  they  often  do.  The  Smyrnean 
Christians  were  chiefly  of  the  poorer  sort 
of  inhabitants;  yet  were  they  in  listed 
with  pretenders,  of  the  same  spirit  as 
those,  who  attempted  to  adulterate  the 
Gospel  at  Ephesus.  Of  the  Smynnans 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  made 
large  pretensions  to  pure  religion;  that 
their  corniptions  were  Judaical ;  and  that 
they  were  under  the  influence  of  Satan. 
This  Chur^^h  is  taught  to  expert  n  scvare 
persecuUon  which  was  to  last  some  time ; 
and  they  are  exhorted  to  persevere  in 
&lth. 

The  Chureh  of  Pergamus  was  also  ap- 
proved of  in  general.  They  lived  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  impious  people,  who,  in 
effect,  worshipped  Satan  him- 
self, and  did  all  that  in  them 
lay  to  support  his  kingdom. 
Yet  was  tneir  zeal  firm  and 
steady.  Nor  was  its  object  a 
punctilios,  or  some  little  nice- 
ionbtful  disputation,  but  the 
precious  name  of  Christ  himself,  and  the 
&ith  of  his  Gospel.  Hence  they  were 
exposed  not  only  to  contempt,  but  to  dan- 

Srr  of  life  itself  and  to  cruel  sufferings. 
ar  Lord  mentions  one  person  with  par* 
tienlar  complacency,  *'my  fiiithful  mar- 


tyr Antipas.'*  We  know  no  more  of  him 
than  what  is  here  recorded, — ^that  **he 
was  slain  among  them  where  Satan 
dwelt."  But  what  an  honour  to  be  thus 
distinguished!  Volumes  of  panegyric 
have  been  composed  for  mere  statesmen, 
heroes,  and  Scholars.  How  frigid  do 
they  all  appear  taken  together,  compared 
with  this  simple  testimony  of  Jesus !  But 
this  Church  does  not  escape  censure  en« 
tirely.  There  were  among  them  certain 
wicked  and  dangerous  characters,  who, 
acting  like  Balaam  of  old,  were  employed 
by  Satan  to  entice  pereons  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornica- 
tion ; — ^two  evils  often  closely  connected  t 
Even  the  abominations  of  the  Nicolai- 
tanes  were  practised  by  some.  All  these 
are  exhorted  to  repent,  fiom  the  fear  of 
divine  vengeance.  On  the  whole,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  and  those  indeed  of  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  malignity,  the 
Church  of  Pergamus  was  pure  and  lively, 
and  upheld  the  standard  of  truth,  though 
encircled  with  the  flames  of  martyrdom. 

The  Church  of  Thyatira  was  in  a  thriv- 
ing state.  Charity,  active  services,  pa- 
tient dependence  on  God,  and 
a  steady  reliance  on  the  di-  X?®  .  - 
vine  promises,  marked  their  xhyatirft? 
works :  and,  what  is  peculiar- 
ly laudable,  their  last  works  were  more 
excellent  than  their  first.*  A  sounder 
proof  of  genuine  religion  than  such  a 
gradual  improvement  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. Yet  it  is  imputed  as  a  fiatult  to 
this  Church,  that  they  suffered  an  artful 
woman  to  seduce  the  people  into  the  same 
evils,  which  had  infected  Pergamus.  Her 
real  name  we  know  not:  her  allegorical 
name  is  Jezebel :  she  resembled  the  wife 
of  Ahab,  who  kept  four  hundred  prophets 
at  her  table,  and  exerted  all  her  influence 
to  promote  idolatry.  The  people  of  God 
should  have  counteracted  her,  but  they 
did  not;  an  advantage  which  deceitful 
guides  have  often  gained  through  the 
negligence  of  the  sincere.  The  very  sex 
of  the  pretended  prophetess  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  she  should  have  been 
restrained.  ^*  Let  your  women  keep  si- 
lence in  the  Chureh'es,"f  is  an  express 
prohibition  of  females  from  the  office  of 
teaching,  however  useful  in  other  respects 
pious  women  may  be  in  the  Church.  Our 
Lord  informs  the  Church  in  Thyatira, 
that  he  gave  her  space  to  repent,  but  to 
no  purpose,  and  therefore  now  denounces 


•  Rev.  ii.  19. 


1 1  Cor.  sir.  34. 
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severe  threatenings  against  her  and  her 
associates,  at  the  same  time  yindicating 
his  claim  to  divine  worship  by  the  in- 

^  communicable  title  of  him  who  searches 
the  hearts,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
make  himself  known  to  be  such  in  all  the 
Churches.  To  those  who  had  kept  them- 
selves unspotted  from  these  evils,  he  de- 
clares **  he  would  put  no  other  burden  on 
them :"  only  he  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast 
what  they  already  had  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, llie  unsound  Christians  in  this 
place  pretended  to  great  depths  of  know 
ledge,  which  were,  in  reality,  depths  of 
Satan.  Such  persons  often  impose  on 
others,  and  are  imposed  on  themselves, 
by  pretences  to  profound  knowledge  and 
to  superior  degrees  of  sanctity. 

The  Church  of  Sard  is  presents  us  with 
an  unpleasing  spectacle.  Their  great  in- 
feriority  to  Thyatira  evinces, 
JJ®  .  -  how  possible  it  is  for  two  so- 
SaX.  cie^i^s  of  Christians  holding 
the  same  doctrines,  to  be  in  a 
very  different  state.  He  who  *«  walks  in 
the  midst  of  the  Churches,"  extols  the 
growing  faith  and  charity  of  the  first,  and 
condemns  the  drooping  condition  of  the 
second.  They  had  neglected  that  course 
of  prayer  and  watchfulness,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  divine  life  in  vi- 
gour. Their  works  were  now  faintly  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  persons  alto- 
gether dead  in  sin.  Some*  good  things 
remained  in  them,  which  yet  were  ready 
to  die :  but  their  lives  brought  no  glory  to 
God,  nor  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Christ; 
and  could  scarcely  preyent  its  being  scan- 
daUzed  in  the  world.  A  few  names  in 
deed  there  were  in  Sardis,  whom  Jesus 
looked  on  with  complacency:  they  had 
not  defiled  their  garments.  But  most  of 
the  Christians  there  had  contracted  deep 
stains,  probably  by  fireely  mixinj^  with 
the  world,  and  by  conforming  to  its  cus- 
toms. And  we  see  here  an  awful  fact 
authenticated  in  the  highest  possible  man- 
ner, — that  among  a  society  of  persons  all 
professing  the  Gospel,  the  greater  part 
may  be  very  dead  in  their  souls.  It  should 
ever  be  remembered,  that  httman  nature 
is  averse  to  red  ^ith,  heavenly  hope,  and 
genuine  charier*  An  omnipotent  ener?^ 
alone  can  produce  or  preserve  true  holi- 
ness. This  had  been  the  case  at  Sardis, 
when  the  Church  partook  of  the  first  ef- 
fusion of  the  Spirit.    Quite  contrary  to 

,  the  usual  course  of  natural  things,  which 


The 

oftuset  of 
the  de- 
cleoiion 
of  the 
Church  of 
Sardia. 


•  Rev.  iii. 


are  bron^t  to  perfection  by  slow  and 
^dual  improvements,  in  Cfhrist's  reli- 
gion godliness  starts  up  in  the  infancy  of 
Uiings  in  its  best  form.  Seldom  are  the 
last  works,  as  was  the  case  at  Thyatiray 
more  abundant  or  more  excellent.  Here- 
sies, refinements,  human  cautions,  com- 
inonly  adulterate  the  work  of 
God.  An  abuse,  perhaps,  of 
some  frantic  enthusiast  ap- 
pears :  the  correction  of  it  by 
some  presumptuous  pretender 
to  reason  introduces  another 
more  specious,  but  more  dura- 
ble one.  TTie  love  of  the  world  increases 
with  the  abatement  of  persecution.  The 
natural  propensity  of  man  to  sin  exerts 
itself  more  and  more:  liyely  Christians 
are  remoyed  b^  death :  their  juniors  infe- 
rior in  all  solid  godliness,  superior  only 
in  self-estimation,  reduce  the  standard  of 
Christian  grace  lower  and  lower :  apolo- 
gies are  invented  for  sin ;  what  was  once 
experimentally  knowi^,  becomes  matter 
of  barren  speculation :  Even  Scriptural 
terms  expressive  of  vital  religion  are  de- 
spised or  sparinjrly  used :  fiunter  and  more 
polite  modes  ofspeech,  better  adapted  to 
classical  neatness,  but  proper  to  hide  and 
disguise  the  ambiguities  of  scepticism, 
are  introduced:  the  pride  of  reasoning 
grows  strong :  and  men  choose  rather  to 
run  the  risk  of  hell  itself,  than  to  be  tho- 
roughly humbled.  The  strong  hand  of 
God  alone,  in  overbearing  convictions  and 
terrors,  and  in  the  sweetest,  biit  most 
powerful  attractions  of  grace,  can  conquer 
this  contemptuous  spirit  No  wonder 
then,  that  those  who  never  felt,  or  who 
have  quench/ed  in  a  great  measure  these 
terrors  and  these  attractions,  relapse  into 
an  impatient  fastidiousness.  Arid  then 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  is 
reasoned  against  with  pett^  cavils,  and 
aspersed  by  illiberal  suspicions.  Un- 
faithful and  unexperienced  persons,  who 
undertake  to  teach  in  these  circumstances, 
will  oilen,  in  attempting  to  discriminate 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  from 
delusions,  be  unfeeling,  rough,  and  un- 
skilful. To  them  weeds  and  flowers  in 
the  garden  of  Paradise  will  be  the  same 
thing.  A  malignant  instinct  of  profane 
propensity  tempts  them  to  pull  up  alto- 
gether, till  they  leave  only  the  love  of  the 
world,  and,  what  they  proudly  call,  com- 
mon sense ;  which  last  expression  will  be 
found,  at  bottom,  to  denote  a  very  mis- 
chievous engine  in  reli^ous  matters;  for, 
so  applied,  it  means  neither  more  nor  less 
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ifaan  simply,  the  natural,  unassisted  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind,  darkened  and  cor- 
mpted,  as  they  are,  by  the  fell.  And 
iK>w,  by  frequent  disuse,  prayer  and  re- 
ligrious  exercises,  grow  disagreeable: 
Sensaal  and  worldly  objects  jdlure  the 
carnal  inind  with  success:  Lacratiye 
BpecnlatioDS  in  commerce  devoar  iihe  spi- 
rit of  godJy  meditation :  The  seasons  of 
religioos  duty  are  jastled  oat  by  the 
thnhg  of  business ;  and  excuses  of  neces- 
aify  are  easily  admitted:  Menfindaplea- 
sare  in  being  no  lonjger  rq>uted  fanatics ; 
and  professors  of  Christianity  will  now  ask 
leave  of  the  world,  how  for  it  will  permit 
them  to  proceed  in  religion  without  offence. 

I  dare  not  say,  that  all  this  exactly  took 
Dlace  at  Sardis;  but  much  of  it  did,  no 
doubt;  and  on  occasion  of  this  first  in- 
stance of  a  general  declension,  it  seemed 
not  unreasonable  to  point  out  its  ordinary 
prmess  and  sjmptoms. 

The  Christians  of  Philadelphia  are 
highly  extolled.  They  were  an  humble, 
clii:"'  ■""  ,  fervent  people,  deeply  sensi- 
-^  ^,  .  ble  of  their  own  weakness, 
2f*Ph?uS«f  f«"^"»  «I  being  seducad  by 
phia.  featan  aed  their  own  hearts. 

The  Spirit  assures  them,  that 
thej  had  a  Uttle  s trench,  which  had  at 
once  been  proved  and  exerted  in  holding 
fast  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  in 
detecting  and  resisting  all  adulteraiioos 
of  it.  They  are  further  assured,  that  the 
Judaical  heretics  should  bo  broufxht  at 
lenffth  to  submit  to  become  their  disciples 
in  religion ;  And  a  promise  of  stronrr  sup. 
port  is  held  out  to  them,  because  thpy  had 
maintained  a  true  patience  in  suffering. 
To  them,  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Churfh- 
es,  the  rewards  beyond  the  grave  are  i)ro- 
posed  as  the  grand  motives  of  persever- 
ance. 

Laodicea  too  much  resembled  Sardis. 
The  people  were  in  a  lukewarm  state, 
a  religious  mediocrity,  most  odious  to 
-»  ^-  .  Christ;  because  his  religion 
^fj^j^  calls  for  the  whole  vehemence 
ee^  of  the  soul,  and  bids  us  to  be 

cool  only  in  worldly  things. 
The  fonndation  of  this  lukewarmqess 
was  laid  in  pride:  They  had  lost  the  con- 
Tietion  of  their  internal  blindness,  mise- 
ry, and  deprari^.  When  men  yo  on  for 
years  in  a  placid  unfeeling  uniformity, 
this  IB  always  the  case.  They  were  satis- 
M  with  themselves,  and  felt  no  need  of 
higher  attainments.  The  counsel,  which 
is  given  to  themy— to  buy  of  him  gold, 
white  raiment,  and  eye-salve, — is  pre- 
r2 


cious ;  and  this  call  to  their  souls  demon- 
strates that  they  had  learnt  to  maintain, 
in  easy  indolence,  an  orthodoxy  of  senti- 
ments without  any  vivid  attention  to  the 
Spirit  of  God : — ^in  a  word,  his  influence 
was  only  not  despised  in  Laodicea. 

Such  were  the  situations  of  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia.  The  criticism  is  in- 
deed inestimable :  It  is  candid,  impartial, 
and  penetrating.  He,  who  has  indulged  us 
with  it,  intended  it  for  the  use  of  all  suc- 
ceeding Churches  :^and  *«he  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
to  the  Churches." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   REMAINDER  OF  THE   FIRST 
CEliTURY. 

It  is  the  observation  of  one  of  the  an- 
cients, that  St.  Luke,  in  the  close  of  his 
Apostolical  history,  leaves  the  reader 
thirsting  for  more.  I  feel  the  force  and 
justness  of  the  thought  at  this  moment. 
I  have  hitherto  sailed  by  the  compass  of 
Scripture;  and  now  find  myself  at  once 
entering  into  an  immense  ocean  without  a 
ffuide.  In  &ctl  have  undertaken  to  con- 
duct the  reader  through  a  long,  obscnie, 
and  difficult  course,  with  scarcely  a  bea- 
con here  and  there  set  up  to  direct  me  :— 
but  I  must  make  the  best  use  I  can  of  the 
very  scanty  materials  before  me. 

It  seems  plain,  that  the  Apostles  in  ge- 
neral did  not  leave  Judea,  till  after  the 
first  council  held  at  Jerusalem.  They 
seem  never  to  have  been  in  haste  to  quit 
the  land  of  their  nativity.  Probably  the 
threatening  appearances  of  its  desolation 
by  the  Romans,  hastened  their  departure 
into  distant  regions.  It  is  certain  that  be- 
fore the  close  of  this  century,  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  was  felt  throughout  the 
Roman  empire.—^—!  shall  divide  this 
chapter  into  four  parts,  and  review,  first, 
— ^The  progress  and  persecution  of  the 
Church.  Secondly ,-«-The  lives,  charac- 
ters, and  deaths  of  the  Apostles  and  most 
celebrated  Evangelists.  Thirdly, — ^The 
heresies  of  this  period.  And,  lastly,—. 
The  general  character  of  Christianity  in 
this  first  age. 

It  was  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  64, 
that  the'  city  of  Rome  sustain-    Bu^in 
a  general   conflagration.    ofRomI: 


A.  D.  64. 


ed    -  ^ ^ 

The  emperor  Nero,  lost  as  he 

was  to  all  sense  of  reputation, 

and  hackneyed  in  flagitiousness,  was  yet 

studious  to  avert  the  infamy  of  being 
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reckoned  the  author  of  this  calamity, 
which  was  greDerally  imputed  to  him. 
But  no  steps  mat  he  could  take  were  suf- 
ficient to  do  away  the  suspicion.  There 
was,  however,  a  particular  class  of  peo- 
ple, so  singularly  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  so  much  hated  on  account 
of  the  condemnation  which  their  doctrine 
and  purity  of  life  affixed  to  all  except 
themselves,  that  they  might  he  calum- 
niated with  impunity.  These  were  then 
known  at  Rome  by  the  name  of  Christians. 
Unless  we  transplant  ourselves  into  those 
times,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  odi- 
ous and  contemptible  the  appellation  then 
was.  The  judicious  Tacitus  calls  their  re- 
ligion a  detestable  superstition,*  *«  which 
at  first  was  suppressed,  and  afterwards 
broke  out  afresh,  and  spread  not  only 
through  Judea  tii0  origin  of  the  evil,  but 
through  the  metropolis  also,  the  common 
sewer  in  which  every  tiling  filthy  and  fla- 
gitious meets  and  spreads.'*  It  bo  grave 
and  cautious  a  writer  as  Tacitus  can  thus 
asperse  the  Christians  without  proof,  and 
without  moderation,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  so  impure  a  wretch  as  Nero  should 
not  hesitate  to  charge  them  with  the  fact 
of  burning  Rome. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Romans  leg^ally 

persecuted  the  Church  for  the  first  time. 

And  those,  who  know  the  vir- 

First  pep-    ulence  of  man's  natural  enmi- 

tiani  by  commenced  not  earher,  than 
the  R<^  ^at  it  raged  at  length  with 
numt:  such  dreadful  fury.    **Some 

A.D.64.  persons  were  apprehended, 
who  confessed  themselves 
Christians;  and  by  their  evidence,  says 
Taoitus,  a  great  multitude  afterwards 
were  discovered  and  seized :— and  they 
were  condemned  not  so  much  for  the 
burning  of  Rome  as  for  being  the  ene- 
mies of  mankind."  A  very  remarkable 
accusation !  It  may  be  explained  as  fol 
lows : — ^True  Christians,  tnough  the  ge- 
nuine friends  of  all  their  fellow-creatures, 
cannot  allow  men,  who  are  not  true  Chris- 
tians, to  be  in  the  favour  of  God.  Their 
very  earnestness,  in  calling  on  their  neigh- 
bours to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel, 
proves  to  those  neighbours  in  what  a  dan- 
gerous state  they  are  then  apprehended  to 
be.  All,  who  are  not  moved  by  the  admoni- 
tions of  Christian  charity  to  flee  firomthe 
wrath  to  come,  will  naturally  be  disgust- 
ed ;  and  thus  ihe  purest  benevolence  will 


be  construed  into  the  most  merciless  bi- 
gotry. Thus  Christians  incurred  the  ge- 
neral hatred,  to  which  the  conduct  neither 
of  Jews  nor  heretics  rendered  them  ob- 
noxious.—And  the  same  cause  produces 
similar  effects  to  this  day. 

Their  execution  was  aggravated  with 
insult.  They  were  covered  with  skins  of 
wild  beasts  and  torn  by  dogs :  they  were 
crucified,  and  set  on  fiire,  that  they  might 
serve  for  lights  in  the  ni^ht-time.  Nero 
offered  his  gardens  for  this  spectacle,  and 
exhibited  the  games  of  the  circus.  Peo- 
ple could  not,  however,  avoid  pitying 
them,  base  and  undeserving  as  they  were 
in  the  eyes  of  Tacitus,  because  they  suf^ 
fered  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  gra- 
tify the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  It  appears 
from  a  passage  in  Seneca,*  compared  with 
Juvenal,  that  Nero  ordered  them  to  be  co- 
vered with  wax,  and  other  combustible 
materials :  and  that,  after  a  sharp  stake 
was  put  under  their  chin,  to  make  them 
continue  upright,  they  were  burnt  alive 
to  flive  light  to  the  spectators.! 

We  have  no  account  how  the  people  of 
God  conducted  themselves  under  these 
suffering's.  What  we  know  of  their  be- 
haviour in  similar  scenes,  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  of  their  having  heen  supported  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nor  is  it 
credible,  that  the  persecution  should  have 
been  confined  to  Rome.  It  would  natu- 
rally spread  through  the  empire  ;  and  one 
of  Cyriac's  inscriptions  found  in  Spain,:}: 
demonstrates  at  once  two  important  facts, 
^that  the  Gospel  had  already  penetrated 
into  that  country,  and — that  the  Church 
there  also  had  her  martyrs. 

Three  or  four  years  were  probably  the 
utmost  extent  of  this   tremend'-Mis  perse- 
cution, as  in  the  year  68  the  tyrant  was 
himself^  by  a  dreadful  exit, 
summoned  before  the  divine     A.  D.68. 
tribunal.    He  left  the  Roman 
world  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion.— > 
Judea  partook  of  it  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree.   About  forty  years  after  our  Lord^s 
sufferings,  wrath  came  on  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  nation  to  the  uttermost,  in  a  man- 
ner too  well  known  to  need  the  least  re- 
lation in  this  history.    What  became  of 
the  Christian  Jews  alone  concerns  us.— 
The  congregation  were  commanded,  by  an 


•  Taoitui,  B.  XT. 


*  Seneca,  Ep.  14,  Juv.  1  and  8,  vith  hii 
Scholiast 

t  Bullet's  History  of  EsUblished  Christian- 
ity. 

t  See  Gibbon's  Account  of  Christianity  eon* 
sidered,  p.  94. 
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(HBole  revealed  to  the  beet  approved  among 
them,  that  before  the  wars  beffan,  they 
•honld  depart  from  the  eity,  and  inhabit  a 
vilkee  beyond  Jordan,  cidled  Pella.* — 
Thi£er  they  retired,  and  were  saved  from 
the  deatmction,  which  soon  after  over- 
whelmed their  eoontiymen :  and  in  so  re- 
tirinff  they  at  onoe  observed  the  precept, 
and  nilfiiJed  the  well-known  prophecy  of 
their  Safioor.  The  death  or  Nero,  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  would  na- 
tarall J  occasion  some  respite  to  them  from 
their  sufferings ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of 

their  peiaecnted  state,  till  the 
A.  D.  81.     reign  of  Domitian,  the  last  of 

the  Flavian  family,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  in  the  year  81. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  raged 
against  the  Chrbtians,  till  the  latter  end 
o?  his  reign.  Indeed,  in  imitation  of  his 
&ther  Vespasian,  he  made  inquiry  for 
such  o£  the  Jews  as  were  descended  from 
the  royal  line  of  David.  His  motives 
were  evidently  political.  But  there  vrant- 
ed  not  those  who  were  glad  of  any  op- 
portunity of  wreakiq^  tSeir  malice  on 
Chriatians.  SomQ  ,'|i0rs6n8,  who  were 
brought  before  the  fHperor,  were  charged 
with  being  related  )o  the  royal  family.— 
Thev  appear  to  have  been  related  to  our 
Lora,  and  were  grandsons  of  Jude  the 
Apoetle,  his  cousin.  Domitian  asked  tliem, 
if  they  were  of  the  family  of  David,  which 
they  acknowledged .  He  then  demand  ed, 
what  possessions  they  enjoyed,  and  what 
money  they  had.  They  laid  open  the  po- 
verty of  their  circumstances,  and  owned 
tiiat  they  maintained  themselves  by  their 
labour.  The  truth  of  their  confession  was 
evinced  hj  their  hands,  and  by  their  ap- 
pearance m  general.  Domitian  then  in- 
terro^ted  them  concerning  Christ  and 
his  kipffdom, — ^when  and  where  it  should 
appear  1  They  answered,  like  their  mas- 
ter when  questioned  by  Pilate, — that  his 
kingdom  was  jiot  of  this  world,  but  heav- 
enly: that  its  glory  should  appear  at  the 
eonsommation  of  the  world,  when  he 
should  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  and  re- 
ward every  man  according  to  his  works. 
Poverty  is  sometimes  a  defence  against 
oppression,  though  it  never  shields  from 
contempt.  Domitian  was  satisfied,  that 
his  throne  was  in  no  danger  from  Chris- 
tian ambition :  and  the  grandsons  of  Jude 
were  dismissed  with  the  same  sort  of  de* 
fision  with  which  their  Saviour  had  for- 
merly been  dismissed  by  Herod.    Thus 


•  Ettseb.,  B.  iii.  e.  5. 


had  the  Son  of  God  provided  for  his  indi- 
gent relations :— they  were  poor  in  cir- 
cumstances, but  rich  in  fiuth,  and  heirs  of 
his  heavenly  kin^om. 

As  Domitian  increased  in  cruelty,  to^ 
ward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  renewed  the 
horrors  of  Nero's  persecution.  He*  put 
to  death  many  persons  ac- 
cused of atheism,the  common  Domitian'i 
charge  against  Christians,  P«rieoation: 
on  account  of  their  refuaal  A.  D.  05. 
to  worship  the  pagan  gods. 
Among  these  was  the  consul  Flavius  Cle- 
mens his  cousin,  who  had  espoused  Flap 
via  Domitilla  his  relation.  Suetonius  ob« 
serves,  that  this  man  was  auite  despicable 
on  account  of  his  slothlulness.  Many 
others  were  condemned  likewise,  who  had 
embraced  Jewish  customs,  says  Dion ; 
part  of  them  were  put  to  death,  others 
spoiled  of  their  goods,  and  Domitilla  her- 
self was  banished  into  the  island  of  Pai^ 
dataria.  E  usebius  recordis  the  same  fi&cts 
with  some  little  variation :  but,  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  borrow  from  the  pagan  writers 
in  this  instance,  1  shall  be  content  with 
their  account. 

It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  the  real  cha- 
racters of  those  two  noble  persons.  It 
ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  were 
greuuine  Christians,  whom  God  had  dis- 
tinguished by  his  grace,  and  enabled  to 
live  upon  it,  and  to  suffer  for  it.  The 
blood  of  the  Cesars^  and  the  splendour  of 
the  imperial  house,  rendered  them  only- 
more  conspicuous  objects  of  disgust.  It 
is  well  known  that  no  positive  crime  is 
ascribed  to  either  of  them.  The  charge 
of  indolence  against  the  husband  is  natu- 
ral enough,  and  does  honour  to  the  heav- 
enly-mindedness  of  the  man,  whose  spi- 
rit could  not  mix  with  the  evils  of  secular 
ambition,  and  with  the  vices  of  the  impe- 
rial court.  The  humanity  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  civil  freedom  which  the  subjects  of 
these  kingdoms  enjoy,  protect  us,  it  is 
true,  from  similar  dangers  of  life  or  pro- 
perty; nevertheless,  who  has  not  observed, 
that  even  rank  and  diffuity  are  among  us 
exposed  to  considerable  contempt,  when- 
ever a  man  is  conspicuous  and  eminent 
for  a  zealous  profession  and  diligent  prac- 
tice of  truly  Evangelical  doctrines  and 
precepts  ? 

In  the  year 96  Domitian  was  slain:  and 
Nervathe  succeeding  emperor,t  published 


*  EuMb.yB.  iii.17.    DioaCasiitta. 
t  Dion. 
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a  pardon  for  those  who  were 
A«  D.  96.  condemned  for  impiety,  re- 
called those  who  were  ban- 
ished, and  forbad  the  accusing  of  any  men 
on  account  of  impiety,  or  Judaism.  Oth- 
ers, who  were  under  accusation  or  under 
sentence  of  condemnation,  now  escs^ed 
by  the  leni^  of  Nerva.  This  brings  us  to 
the  close  of  the  century,  in  which  we  be- 
liold  the  Christians  for  the  present,  in  a 
state  of  external  peace.  Only  one  per- 
son enjoyed  not  the  benefit  of  Nerra's 
mildness.  Domitilla  still  continued  in 
exile,  probably  because  she  was  a  rela- 
tion of  Uie  late  tyrant,  whose  name  was 
now  odious  through  the  world.  Doubt- 
less she  was  not  ^rsaken  of  her  God  and 
Saviour. 

II.  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  of 
this  period,  were  their  storv  dintinctlv 
known,  and  circumstantially  related, 
would  afford  materials  indeed  of  the  rar- 
est pleasure  to  every  Christian  mind. — 
But  there  never  arose  in  the  Church  any 
historians  like  Thucydides  and  Livy,  to 
illustrate  and  celebrate  the  actions  of 
saints.  Heroes  and  statesmen  have  their 
reward  here,— saints  hereafter.  Christ^s 
kingdom  must  not  appear  to  be  of  this 
wond;  and  while  laige  volumes  have 
been  filled  with  the  exploits  of  heroes, 
and  the  intri^es  of  statesmen,  the  men, 
who  were  the  divine  instruments  of  evan- 
gelizing souls,-— the  New  Testament  his- 
tory excepted,— are  for  the  most  part  un- 
known. 

The  first  of  the  twelve  Apostles  who 
suffered  martyrdom,  we  have  seen,  was 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee :  He  fell  a  sa< 
crifice  to  Herod  Agrippa's  ambitious  de- 
sire of  popularity.  I  recal  him  to  the 
reader's  memory  on  account  of  a  remark- 
able circumstance  attendingr  his  death.* 
The  man,  who  had  drawn  htm  before  the 
tribunal,  when  he  saw  the  readiness  with 
which  he  submitted  to  martyrdom,  was 
struck  with  remorse ;  and,  by  one  of  those 
sudden  conversions  not  infrequent  amidst 
the  remarkable  effusions  of  the  Spirit, 
was  himself  turned  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  God.  He  confessed  Christ  with 
great  cheerfulness.  James  and  this  man 
were  both  led  to  execution ;  and  in  the 
way  thither  the  accuser  requested  the 
Apostle's  forgiveness,  which  he  obtained. 
James  turning  to  him  answered,  **  Peace 
be  to  thee ;"  and  kissed  him ;  and  they 
were  beheaded  together.    The  efficacy  of 


MftPtyT" 
dom  of 
James  the 
Just: 

A.D.62. 


Divine  Grace,  and  the  blessed  fruit  of 
holy  example,  are  both  illustrated  in  this 
story,  of  which  it  were  to  be  wished  we 
knew  more  than  the  very  scanty  account 
which  has  been  delivered. 

The  other  James  was  preserved  in  Ju- 
dea  to  a  much  later  period.  His  martyr- 
dom took  place  about  the  year  63;  and 
his  epistle  was  published  a  lit- 
tle before  his  death.  As  he 
always  resided  at  Jerusalem, 
and  vns  providentially  pre- 
served throuffh  various  perse- 
cutions, he  nad  an  opportu- 
nity of  overcoming  enmity  itself,  and 
abating  prejudice,  in  some  measure.  Tlie 
name  or  Just  was  generally  given  him 
on  account  of  his  singular  innocence  and 
integrity.  And  as  he  conformed  to  Jew- 
ish customs  with  more  than  occasional 
regularity,  he  was  by  no  means  so  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  his  unbelieving  country- 
men, as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  But 
we  are  to  observe,  that  if  he  had  fully 
overcome  their  enmity,  he  could  not  have 
been  faithful  to  his  Lord  and  Master. 
Many  Jews  respected  the  man,  and  ad- 
mired the  FRUITS  of  the  Gospel  in  him. 
Tlie  root  and  principle  of  these  fruits  was 
still  their  abhorrence ;  and  from  the  re- 
lation of  Eusebius,  the  testimony  of 
HpfTPsippus,  an  early  Christian  historian 
whom  he  quotes,  and  of  Joseph  us,  it  is 
plain,  that  it  was  thought  a  pitiable  thing, 
that  so  ^ood  a  man  should  be  a  Christian. 
Pnul's  escape  from  Jewish  malice,  by 
appealinof  to  Caesar,  had  sharpened  the 
spirits  of  this  people;  and  they  were  de- 
termined to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
James,  who  was  merely  a  Jew,  and  could 

Slead  no  Roman  exemptions.  Festus 
ied  president  of  Judea;  and,  before  his 
successor  Albinus  arrived,  Ananias  the 
hinrh-priest,  a  Sadducee  and  a  merciless 
persecutor,  hi>U  Uio  supremo  power  in 
the  interim.  He  called  a  council,  before 
which  he  summoned  James  with  some 
others,  and  accused  them  of  breaking  the 
law  of  Moses.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  pro- 
cure his  condemnation.  His  holy  life  had 
long  secured  the  veneration  of  his  coun- 
trymen.* 

The  leading  men  were  uneasy  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  increase  of  Christian 


*£u8eb.i.9. 


*  I  have  compared  Joiephas't  account  with 
that  of  Hegcaippus,  which  last  appears  com^ 
patible  enough  with  the  former,  and  no  way 
improbable ;  though  I  think  he  gives  his  cha- 
racter more  of  the  ascetic,  than  I  believe  to  be 
consistent  with  that  of  a  Christian  Aposde. 
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eomrerts,  added  to  the  Chureh  hj  his  la- 
boors,  example,  and  anthority :  and  they 
endeaToured  to  entangle  him,  by  persnad- 
inff  him  to  mount  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
ai2i  to  apeak  to  the  people  assembled  at  the 
time  of  the  passoTer,  against  Christianity. 
James  being  placed  aloft,  deliyered  a 
frank  confenion  of  Jesos ;  and  declared 
that  he  was  then  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  powei^  and  that  he  wonld  come  in  the 
cloods  dt  heayen.  Upon  this  Ananias 
and  the  rnlera  were  hignly  inoenaed.  To 
disgrace  his  character  was  their  first  in- 
tention—thej  failed.  To  murder  his  per- 
son was  their  next  attempt;  and  this  was 
of  much  mote  easy  execution.  Crying 
out  that  Justus  himself  was  seduced,  they 
tiuew  the  Apostle  down,  and  stoned  him. 
He  had  strength  to  fidl  on  his  knees,  and 
to  pray,  **I  beseech  thee.  Lord  God  and 
Father,  for  them ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.**  One  of  the  priests  moyed 
with  the  scene,  cried  out,  **  Cease,  what 
do  you  meant  This  just  man  is  nrayiuff 
for  you."  A  person  present  witn  a  fuf 
ler'a  club  beat  out  his  biafais,  and  com- 
pleted his  martyrdoB* 

Yeiy  remarnblr  18  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Josephns.  "These  things"— 
neaain^  the  miseries  of  the  Jews  from 
"  ;.  aians — '* happened  to 
Ou3trrv«-  them  by  way  of  revenging 
snSiaa.  ^  ^^®  death  of  James  the  Just, 
the  brother  of  Jesus  whom 
they  call  Christ,  For  the  Jews  slew 
him,  though  a  rery  just  man."*    And 


*  I  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  thii  passage ;  which  gives  abundant 
confirmation  to  his  famous  testimony  of 
Christ;  which  is  as  follows:  "About  this  time 
lived  Jesus  a  wise  man ;  if  indeed  u  i-  may  cull 
kim  s  mtn;  for  he  performed  marrelloat 
thingt ;  be  was  an  inttmetor  of  loeh  as  em- 
brmeed  the  troth  vith  pleaaore.  He  made 
nuuiy  eooverts  both  among  the  Jevt  and 
Greeks.  Thia  vas  the  Chriit.  And  when 
Pilate,  OD  the  aeeamtion  of  the  principal  men 
among  nt,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross, 
those,  vho  before  entertained  a  respect  for 
him,  eontinaed  still  so  to  do ;  for  he  appeared 
to  them  alive  again  on  the  diird  day  { the  di- 
vine prophets  having  declared  these  and  many 
odier  vonderful  thbgs  concerning  him.  And 
die  sect  of  Chrisdans  so  named  from  him  sub- 
sists to  this  very  time." 

I  have  examined,  as  carefully  as  I  can,  the 
doabts  which  have  been  started  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  passMC  To  me  they  seem  mere 
snrmises.  (Me  of  them,  the  supposed  incon- 
sistency of  the  historian,  in  testifying  so  much 
of  Cbnst,  and  yet  remaining  an  unconverted 
Jew,  aflbrds  an  argument  in  its  favour.  In- 
eonsisteMies  ought  to  be  expected  from  incon- 


from  the  same  writer  we  learn,  that  Al- 
biniia  severely  reprimanded  Ananias,  and 
soon  after  deprived  him  of  the  high  priest- 
hoods 

Alter  the  death  of  James  and  desola- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  the  Apostles  and  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  of  whom  many  were 
yet  alive,  gathered  themselves  together 
with  our  Lord's  kinsmen,  to  appoint  a 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
room  of  James.  The  election  fell  on 
Simeon,  the  son  of  that  Cleopas,  men- 
tioned by  St  Luke  as  one  of  the  two  who 
went  to  Emmaus,  and  who  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Joseph  OUT  Lord's  reputed  father. 
We  shall  leave  Simeon,  at  the  end  of 
this  century,  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Jew- 
ish church. 

Paul  the  Apostle  seems  to  have  labour- 
ed with  unwearied  activity  from  about 
tiie  year  36  to  the  year  63,  that  is,  from 
his  conversion  to  the  period  in  which  St 
Luke  finishes  his  history.  Within  this 
period  he  wrote  fourteen  epistles,  which 
will  be  the  blessed  means  of  feeding  the 
souls  of  the  fiuthful  to  the  end  of  time* 
The  second  epistle  to  Timothy  has  beoi 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  written 
just  before  his  marmdom.  I  am  con- 
vinced by  Dr.  Lardner's  reasonings,* 
that  it  was  more  probably  written  during 
his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  that  he  was  under  no  particular  ap- 
prehension of  suffering  immediately.! 
From  this  epistle  it  is  evident  that  he 
had  already  been  called  before  Nero, 
agreeably  to  the  prediction,  *^thou  must 
be  brought  before  Cesar ;"  and  that  no 
Christian,  not  even  an^  of  those  who  had 
welcomed  his  arrival  in  Italv,  durst  ap- 
pear in  support  of  him;— -He  feelingly 
complains,  **aU  men  forsook  me."  Yet 
he  Knew  how  to  distinguish  between  ma- 
levolence and  timidity;  and  therefore, 
thoujfh  he  could  not  excuse  their  neglect 
of  him,  he  pra^s  God  that  it  might  not 
be  laid  to  their  charge.    The  terror  of 


sistent  persons.  Such  are  manisrin  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  this  day,  who  in  like  curcumstan- 
ees  would  have  acted  a  similar  part  Such 
was  Josephos.  He  knew  and  bad  studied 
something  of  all  sorts  of  opinions  in  religion ; 
and  his  writings  show  him  to  have  been  firni 
in  nothing  but  a  regard  to  bis  worldly  inter- 
est To  me  lie  seems  to  say  just  so  much  and 
no  more  of  Christ,  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  learned  iceptic,  of  remarkable  good  sense, 
and  supreme  love  of  worldly  things. 

*  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Crodibillt^. 

f  This  seems  erident  by  his  charging  Tin 
thy  to  come  to  him  before  winter. 
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Nero  seems  to  hare  orerawed  the  Ro- 
man Christians,  many  of  whom  might 
have  borne  witness  in  his  farour.  Even 
Demas  forsook  him,  from  the  love  of  the 
world,  and  departed  to  Thessalonica. 
There  are  seasons  of  critical  danger, 
which  try  the  hearts  of  the  truest  Chris- 
tians :  It  was  yet  a  new  thing  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  brought  before  an  emperor,  and 
they  had  not  prepared  themselves  by 
watching  and  prayer  for  the  uncommon 
occasion.  But  the  nace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  which  had  himerto  been  so  emi- 
nently with  the  Apostle,  forsook  him  not 
in  his  trying  moments :  The  Lord  *<  stood 
with  him,  and  stren^ened  him  :''*  He 
was  enabled  to  testify  for  Christ  and  his 
Gospel  before  Nero,  with  the  same  frank- 
ness, fortitude,  and  eloquence,  that  he 
had  formerly  done  before  Felix,  Festus, 
and  Affrippa;  and  for  the  first  time,  and 
nrobably  the  last,  the  murderous  tyrant 
Nero  heard  the  glad  tiding  of  salvation. 
It  seems,  by  the  expression, — **that  all 
the  Gentiles  might  hear," — that  Paul  was 
heard  in  a  Tery  mil  and  solemn  assembly, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  clear 
account  of  Christianity,  ^d  as  some  of 
Cesar's  household  are  mentioned  as  saints 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  there  is 
reason  to  apptehend,  that  the  preaching 
was  not  in  rain.  He  was,  as  he  owns, 
*^  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion." 
Nero  had  not  then  begrun  to  persecute; 
and  at  least  he  would  see  the  justness  of 
his  plea  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  be  dis- 
posed to  favour  it.  Nor  ought  the  adora- 
ole  Providence  of  God  to  be  passed  in 
silence,  who  gave  this  man  of  abandoned 
wickedness  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
word  of  salvation,  though  it  made  no 
useful  impression  on  his  mind.  Paul 
seems  to  nave  had  this  audience  during 
the  former  part  of  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  and  to  hav^  been  remanded  to  his 
confinement  for  the  present. 

Here  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians and  Colossians  before  the  end  of 
A.  D  6SL  the  year  62.  From  the  former 
of  these  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  court  of  Nero  was  made  acquaint- 
ed with  his  case,  and  that  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel  was  promoted  by  these  means. 
In  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  which  ac- 
companicKi  that  to  the  Colossians,  he  ex- 

Eresses  a  confidence  of  being  soon  set  at 
berty,  and  promises,  in  that  case,  short- 
ly to  pay  them  a  vbitf    And  as  he 


mentions  Demas  with  respect  as  his  fel- 
low-labourer, both  in  this  epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  and  in  that  to  Philemon,  I 
apprehend  Demas  had  repented  of  his 
pusillanimi^,  and  was  returned  to  the 
Apostle  and  to  his  duty.  This  is  the 
second  case  in  which  it  pleased  God  to 
make  use  of  this  extraordinary  man,  St. 
Paul,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church. 
The  former  instance  respected  the  doc- 
trine of  justification,  from  which  even 
Apostles  were  indirectly  declining;  The 
latter  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
godly  spirit  of  zeal,  and  an  open  confes- 
sion of  Christ.  Such  is  the  sloth  and 
cowardice  of  man  in  divine  things,  and 
so  little  need  is  there  to  teach  us  caution 
and  reserve^  that  unless  God  now  and 
then  stirred  up  the  spirits  of  some  emi- 
nent Christian  heroes,  to  venture  through 
difficulties,  and  to  stand  foremost  for  the 
truth  against  opposition,  Satan  would 
bear  down  all  betore  him.  Paul  was  one 
of  the  first  of  these  heroes:  and  we  shall 
see  in  evenr  affS)  that  God  raises  up  some 
persons  of  nis  hardy  temper,  whom 
worldly  men  never  fail  contemptuously 
to  denominate  fanatics,  because  they  dis- 
cover that  greatness  of  soul  in  a  heaven- 
ly cause,  which,  in  an  earthly  one,  would 
excite  re^^t  and  admiration. 

Having  d>tained  his  liberty  in  the  year 
63,  he  most  probably  would  soon  fulfil 
his  promise  to  visit  the  Hebrews;  after 
which  he  might  see  his  Co-  j^  jy^  53, 
lossian  friends.  There  is  no 
certain  account  of  his  coming  either  to 
Jenisalem  or  to  Colosse;  but  most  pro- 
bably he  executed  what  he  had  a  little 
before  promised.  That  he  over  visited 
Spain,  or  our  island,  is,  to  say  no  more, 
extremely  doubtful.  Of  the  last  there  is 
a  very  unfounded  report,  and  of  the  form- 
er no  other  proof,  than  the  mention  of  his 
intention  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  had  been  written  in  the  year  58, 
since  which  time  all  his  measures  had 
been  disooncerted.  And  if  he  once  more 
made  an  Asiatic  tour  after  his  departure 
from  Rome,  there  seems  not  time  enough 
for  his  accomplishing  the  western  jour- 
ney, as  he  suffered  martyrdom  on  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  about  the  year  65^  He 
could  have  had  no  great  pleasure  at  Jem- 


•  S  Tim.  iv.  17. 

f  I  foUow  Dr.  Lardner  in  the  dates  of  the 


epitdet,'  whieh  he  has  ioTeitigated  with  sin- 
guUr  diligence  and  Mgacitjr ;  and  I  once  for 
mil  acknowledge  my  repeated  obligations  to 
him  in  things  of  this  nature. 

*  Some  verf  respectable  Chroaologersplaee 
the  mart]rrdom  of  St  Paul,  a.  d.  67. 
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salem:  every  thing  was  tbeie  hasteningr 
lo  rain.    No  man  was  ever  possessed  of 
a  more  genuine  patriotic  spirit  than  this 
A  D  66       Anostle.     The  Jewish  war, 
which    commenced    in    66, 
woald  have  much  afflicted  him,  had  he 
lived  to  see  ic    Bnt  letoming  to  Rome 
aboat  a  year  before,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Tery  time  when  Rome  was  burnt,  and 
Christians  were  accused  as  incendiaries. 
He  DOW  found  no  mercy  in  Nero,  who 
would  natorally  be  displeased  at  the  ef- 
fect, which  he  had  observed  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostle  had  produced  in  his 
own  household.    A  cupbearer  and  a  con- 
cubine of  the  emperor  nad  been,  through 
Paul's  means,  converted  to 
Martyr-        ^^  ^^^  ^  Chrysostom  as- 
•  ^^  ^        sures  us:  and  this  hastened 
his  death.  He  was  slain  with 
the  sword  by  Nero's  order.* 

He  had  many  fellow-labourers,  whose 
names  he  has  immortalized  in  his  writ- 
ings.   He  calls  Titus  his  own  son  after 
the  common  fiaith.t  Timothy  was  also  a 
particular  &vourite.    Antiquity  regrards 
the  former  as  the  first hiahop  of  Crete,  and 
the  latter  as  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus. 
Luke  of  Antioch,  the  writer  of  the  third 
Gospei,  and  the  faithful  relater,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  this  Apostle's 
i.„:.,^  ::  :    ,  of  which  he  v.a^  nji  eye- 
witness, is,  by  him,  affectionately  deno- 
-^  .         minated  the  beloved  Physi- 
A-  u.  ^3.      ^j^j^      yg  seems  to  have  re- 
tired  into  Greece  after  St.  Paul's  first 
dismission  by  the  emperor,  and  there  to 
have  wriiten  both  his  inestimable  trea- 
tises about  the  year  63  or  64. 

Crescens,  whom  Paul  sent  to  Galatia, 
is  anolliei  of  h:s  f^llow-b^-rrcrs.  Linus, 
the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  may  be  added 
to  the  list,  anu  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
of  Athens,  whom  Eusebius  reckons  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Church  in  that  city. 

We  have  now  finished  thelives  of  two 
men,  of  singular  excellence  nnouestion- 
ably,  James  the  Just,  and  Paul  of  Tarsus. 
The  former  by  his  uncommon  virtues,  at- 
tracted Uie  esteem  of  a  whole  people, 
who  were  fall  of  the  stronorest  prejudices 
against  him :  and  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
p.  the  question  may  be  asked 

SstPwl.  with  great  propriety,  whether 
such  another  man  ever  existed 
among  all  those,  who  have  inherited  the 
corrapted  nature  of  Adam?  He  had  evi- 
dently a  soul  large  and  capacious,  and 


'  Orotiufl,  B.  7. 
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possessed  of  those  seemingly  contradic- 
tory excellencies  which,  wherever  they 
appear  in  combination,  fail  not  to  form  an 
extraordinary  character.  But  not  only 
his  talents  were  great  and  various — ^his 
learning  also  was  profound  and  extensive ; 
and  many  persons  with  far  inferior  abili^ 
ties  and  attainments  have  efifected  national 
revolutions,  or  otherwise  disringuished 
themselves  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
His  consummate  fortitude  was  tempered 
with  the  rarest  gentleness,  and  the  most 
active  charity.  His  very  copious  and 
vivid  imagination  was  chastised  by  the 
most  accurate  judgment,  and  was  connect- 
ed with  the  closest  argumentative  powers. 
Divine  grace  alone  could  efifect  so  won- 
derful a  combination ;  insomuch,  that  for 
the  space  of  near  thirty  years  after  his  * 
conversion,  this  man,  whose  natural 
haughtiness  and  fiery  temper  had  hurried 
him  into  a  very  sanjoruinary  course  of  per- 
secution, lived  the  friend  of  mankind;  re- 
turned good  for  evil  continually ;  was  a 
model  of  patience  and  benevolence,  and 
steadily  attentive  only  to  heavenly  thines, 
while  yet  he  had  a  taste,  a  spirit,  and  a 
ffenius,  which  might  have  shone  among 
3ie  greatest  statesmen  and  men  of  letters 
that  ever  lived. 

We  have  then  in  these  two  men,  a 
strong  specimen  of  what  Grace  can  do, 
and  we  may  fairly  challenge  all  the  infi- 
dels in  the  world,  to  produce  any  thing 
like  them  in  the  whole  list  of  their  he- 
roes.   Yet  amidst  the  constant  display  of 
every  godly  and  social  virtue,  we  learn 
from  Paul's  own  account,  that  he  ever  felt 
himself  *«  carnal,  sold  under  sin,"  and 
that  sin  dwelt  in  him  continually.    From 
his  writing  we  learn,  what  the  depth  of 
human  wickedness  is :  and  none  of  the 
Apostles  seem  to  have  understood  so  much 
as  he  did,  the  riches  of  Divine  Grace,  and 
the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.   The  doctflnes  of  election,  justifi- 
cation, regeneration,  adoption;    of  the 
priesthood  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  internal  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
well  as  the  most  perfect  morality  found- 
ed on  Christian  pnnciple,  are  to  be  found 
in  his  writings ;  and  what  Quintilian  said 
of  Cicero,  may  be  justly  applied  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles :  ^^llU  at  profe^ 
cisse  adaiy  euiPauhu  valde  plaeebit,^* 

During  this  whole  efifusion  of  the  Spirit, 
— ^f  so  U^e  account  in  the  si^t  of  God 
aie  natural  human  excellencies  and  tal- 
entsy— I  see  no  evidence  that  any  person  of 
extraordinary  genius  and  enaowmentSi 
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SU  Paul  excepted,  were  employed  in  Ibe 
divine  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel 
St.  Lnke,  indeed,  appears  by  his  writingf 
to  have  been  a  classical  sholar  of  a  chas- 
tised and  regular  taste ;  and  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  attic  pnritj  of  diction  than 
any  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  Bat 
to  St.  Paul,  the  greatness  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  give  a 
magnificent  Idnd  of  nes^igence  in  compo- 
sition,—in  the  midst  Of  which  there  is 
also,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  vast  assemblage  of 
the  most  sublime  excellencies  of  oratory, 
which  demonstrate  how  high  he  miffht 
have  stood  in  this  line  of  eminence,  hadhe 
been  ambitious,  or  rather  had  he  not  been 

Ssrfectly  careless  of  such  kind  of  fame, 
ut  that  men  so  unlearned  as  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles  were, — ^none  of  whom  ap- 
pear by  nature  to  have  been  above  the  or- 
dinary standard  of  mankind,  though  by 
no  means  below  that  standard, — ^that  such 
men  should  have  been  able  of  themselves 
to  speak,  to  act,  and  to  write  as  they  did ; 
-and  to  produce  such  an  amazing  revolu- 
tion in  the  ideas  and  manners  of  mankind, 
would  reuuire  &e  most  extravagant  cre- 
dulity to  believe. — ^The  power  of  God4s 
demonstrated  from  the  imbecility  of  the 
instruments. 

The  minds  of  men  void  of  the  love  of 
God  are  always  apt  to  suspect,  as  connect- 
ed with  fanaticism  the  most  precious 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  whole 
work  of  experimental  religion.  And  Uie 
more  vigorously  these  things  are  describ- 
ed, the  stronger  the  suspicion  grows.— 
May  not  this  have  been  one  reason  why 
St.  Paul  was  directed  to  expose  himself 
the  most  to  this  unjust  censure,  by  dwell- 
ing more  copiously  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles  on  views  most  directly 
evangelical;  St.  Paul,  I  say,— because 
he  must  be  allowed  by  all  who  are  not 
willing  to  betray  their  own  want  of  dis- 
cernment, to  have  been  a  man  of  eminent 


Gentses,— ^in  Pontns,  Galatia,  Cappado- 
cia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  His  two  epis- 
tles were  di)rected  to  the  Hebrew  converts 
of  these  countries.  And  if  he  was  fiur 
less  successful  than  Paul  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, he  was  much  more  so  than  that 
great  man  was  amooff  the  Jews.  He, 
who  vnrought  efibctuafly  in  Paul  among 
the  former,  was  mighty  in  Peter  among 
the  latter.^  It  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered, WHO  ^one  did  the  work,  and  gave 
the  increase. 

Peter  probably  came  to  Rome  about  the 
year  63.    Thence,  a  little  before  his  mar- 
mdcm,  he  wrote   his  two  epistles.-* 
Strance  fictions  have  been  in- 
vented of  his  acts  at  Rome,    A.  D.  63. 
of  which  I  ^all  sufiiciently 
testify  my  disbelief  by  silence, — the  me- 
thod which  I  iiitend  constantly  to  use  in 
things  of  this  nature.    It  is  evident  how- 
ever, that  he  here  met  again  with  tiiat 
same  Simon  the  sorcerer,  whom  he  had 
rebuked  lon^  ago  in  Samaria,  and  who 
was  practising  his  sorceries  in  a  much 
higher  style  in  the  meteopolis.  No  doubt 
the  Apostle  opposed  him  successfully ; 
but  we  have  no  account  of  this  matter, 
except  a  very  vague  and  declamatory  one 
by  Eusebius.    At  leng^,  when  Paul  was 
marmed  under  Nero,  Peter  sufifered  with 
him  by  crucifixion  with  his  head  down- 
ward,— a  kind  of  death  which  he  himself 
desired, — most  probably   from   an  un- 
feigned humility,  that  he  misht  not  die 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  Lord  had  done. 
Nicephorus  informs  us,  tiiat  he  had  spent 
two  years  at  Rome.    St  Peter  in  his  se- 
cond epistle,  observes,  that  his  Lord  had 
shown  him,  that  his  death  was  soon  to 
take  place.    And  this  eives  a  degree  of 
credibility  to  a  story  of  Ambrose  related 
in  one  of  his  discourses,  the  purport  of 
which  is,  that  the  Paffans  being  inflamed 
against  him,  the  bre£ren  begged  him  to 
retreat  during  the  violence  of  the  perse- 


experience  be  a  foolish  thing  indeed,  it  is 
strange  that  the  wisest  of  all  the  Chris- 
tians should  have  been  the  most  abund- 
ant in  describing  it. 

Of  St.  Peter  we  have  by  no  means  so 
large  an  account  as  of  St.  Paul.  The 
last  view  we  have  of  him  in  Scripture 
presents  him  to  us  at  Antioch.    This  was 

probably  about  the  year  50. — 
A.  D.  50.     After  tlus  he  was  employed 

in  spreading  the  Gospel, — 
principally  among  his  own  countrymen, 
but  one  cannot  suppose  exclusively  of 


solidity  of  understanding  t    If  Christian  cntion.    Their  intreaties,  ardsnt  as  he 


was  for  martyrdom,  moved  him.    He  be- 
gan to  go  out  of  the  city  by  night.    But 
coming  to  the  gate,f  he  saw  Christ  en- 
tering mto  the  city.    Whereupon  he  said. 
Lord,  whither  art  thou  ^oing?    Christ 
answered,  I  am  coining  hith- 
er to  be  crucified  again.   Pe-    Cracifixion 
teiC  hence    understood   that      ofPetcp. 
Christ  was  to  be  crucified     A.  D.  66 
again  in  his  servant.    This       ^  ^^' 
induced  him  voluntarily  to 
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fetnm ;  and  he  satisfied  the  miads  of  the 
biethren  with  ikns  account,  and  was  soon 
after  seized  and  cracified.  Whoever  con- 
nders  the  very  solemn  manner  in  which 
our  Lord  foretold  the  violent  death  of  this 
Apostle,  in  the  ciose  of  St;  John's  Gos- 
pel ;  and  Aat,  in  his  second  epistle,  he 
himself  declares  that  his  divine  Master 
had  shown  him,  that  he  should  quickly 
put  off  his  tabernacle,  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving,  that  the  vision*  now 
related  firom  Ambrose  might  have  taken 
place  a  little  before  the  writing  of  this 
epistle :  and,  that  the  writing  of  the  epis- 
Ue  may  have  a  little  time  preceded  his 
seizure  and  violent  death.  I  mention  this 
as  a  probable  conjecture  only.  The  story 
itsell  is  consonant  to  the  miraculous  pow- 
ers then  in  the  Church ;  and  its  evidence 
rests  on  Uie  character  of  Ambrose  himself, 
an  Italian  bishop,  whose  integritv  and 
imderstandinff  are  equally  respectable. 

Peter's  wife  had  been  called  to  martyr- 
dom a  little  before  himself.  He  saw  her 
led  to  death ;  and  rejoiced  at  the  ffrace 
of  God  vonchsafed  to  her ;  and  address- 
ing her  by  name,  exhorted  and  comforted 
her  with  "Remember  the  Lord."j| 

Hiere  are  two  striking  attestations  to' 
the  character  of  St.  Peter,  which  may  be 
hirly  drawn  firom  the  sacred  writings. — 
As  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands^  that  he  au- 
thorizecit  ^®  publication  of  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  had  he  been  disposed  to  spare 
his  own  charactflBP^  he  would  not  have  suf- 
fened  the  shameful  denial  of  his  Master 
to  have  been  described,  as  it  is  in  that 
Evangelist,  with  more  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances of  guilt,  and  with  fainter 
views  of  his  repentance,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  other  Evangeliste.  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  other  remark  to  Bishop 
Gregory,  the  first  of  that  name.  In  his 
second  epistie,  St.  Peter  gives  the  most 
honourable  attestation  to  the  Apostie 
Paul's  episties,  though  he  must  Know 
ibai  in  onB  of  them— -^at  to  the  Gala^ 
tians— his  own  conduct  on  a  particular 
occasion  was  censured.  This  is  evident- 
ly above  nature.  The  most  unfeigned 
humility  appears  to  have  been  an  emi- 
nent part  of  the  character  of  this  Apos- 
tle, who,  in  his  early  days,  was  remark- 
able for  the  violence  of  his  temper.  His 
natural  character  was  no  uncommon  one 
Frank,  open,  active,  courageous;   san- 


•  There  is  no  neeeMity  to  coDiider  Christ's 
qipearan«e  as  any  thing  more  than  a  rision. 
t  Clement.  Strom.  7. 
Vol.  L  G 


gnine  in  his  attachmente  and  in  his  pas- 
sions ;  no  wa^  deficient,  but  not  eminent, 
in  understandmg,— a  plain  honest  man ; 
yet,  by  grace  and  supematiural  wisdom, 
rendered  an  instrument  of  the  greatest 
good  in  the  conversion  of  numbers,  and 
only  inferior  to  St.  Paul.  He  seems  to 
ha?e  lived  long  in  a  state  of  matrimony ; 
and  by  Clement's  account,  was  industri- 
ous in  the  education  of  his  children. 

Mark  was  sister's  son  to  Barnabas,  the 
son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  probably  brought  up  in  Chris-  - 
tianity  firom  early  life ;  and  his  conduct, 
for  some  time,  gives  credibility  to  an  opin- 
ion, tolerably  confirmed  by  experience, 
that  early  converts,  or  those  who  have 
been  religiously  brought  up,  do  not  make 
that  vigorous  progress  in  divine  things 
generaUy,  which  those  do,  whose  con- 
version has  commenced  after  a  life  of 
much  sin  and  vanity.    Their  views  are 
apt  to  be  comparatively  faint,  and  their 
dispositions  in  relidon  lan^id  and  indo 
lent.    We  are  told  by  Epiphanius,  that 
Mark  was  one  of  those  who  were  offend- 
ed at  the  words  of  Christ  recorded  in 
the  6th  chapter  of  St.  John ;  and  that  he 
then  forsook  him,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
covered to  his  Saviour  by  means  of  Pe- 
ter.   After  our  Lord's  ascension,  he  at- 
tended his  uncle  Barnabas  with  Paul ; 
but  soon  left  them  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem.   Barnabas  however  hoping  the 
best  from  one  whom  he  held  so  aear,  pro- 
posed him  to  Paul  as  their  companion  on 
some  futore  occasion.    After  the  rupture, 
which  this  occasioned,  between  the  two 
Apostles,  Barnabas  took  him  as  his  com- 
panion to  Cyprus.    Undoubtedly  his  cha- 
racter improved.  Some  planto  are  slow  of 
growth,  but  attain  at  length  great  vigour, 
and  bear  much  firuit.    Even  Paul  him- 
self, who  had  been  so  much  offended  with 
him,  at  length  declared,  **he  is  profitable 
to  me  for  the  ministry."*— 
From  the  epistie  to  the  Co-    Msrkwaa 
lossians,  it  is  evident  that  he    'l?^*, 
was  with  the  Apostie  in  his    ^»P*«"  - 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  This    A.  D.  63. 
was  in  the  year  63.   His  Gos- 
pel was  written  by  the  desire  of  the  b^ 
tievers  at  Rome  about  two  years  after.    I 
know  not  when  to  fix  the  time  of  his  com- 
ing to  Egypt.     But  he  is  allowed  to 
have  foundedf  the  Church  of  Alexandria, 
smd  to  have  been  buried  there.    He  was 
succeeded  by  Anianus,  of  whom  Euse- 
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biu8  gives  the  highest  ealogiam.  It  is 
evident  that  the  society  of  those  three 
mat  men,  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  Peter,  at 
different  times  was  very  useful  to  him. — 
Probably  his  natural  indolence  needed 
such  incentives.  In  Mark  then  we  seem 
to  have  noticed  one  of  the  first  promoters 
of  Christianity,  of  a  cast  of  mmd  differ- 
ent from  any  we  have  hitherto  reviewed. 
The  variety  of  tempers  and  talents  em- 
ployed in  ihe  service  of  God,  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  same  divine  energy,  affords  a 
field  of  speculation  neither  unpleasing  nor 
unprofitable. 

Of  the  labours  of  nine  Apostles,  James, 
Andrew,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas, 
Matthew,  Jude,  Simon,  and  Matthias, 
scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded. 

Of  John  the  Apostle  a  few  valuable 
fragments  may  be  collected.  He  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Jera 
salem,  which  was  held  about 
ihe  year  50 :  nor  is  it  proba- 
ble^  that  he  lefr  Judea  till  that 
time.  Asia  Minor  was  the 
great  theatre  of  his  ministry,  particularly 
Ephesus,  the  care  of  which  Church  re- 
mained with  him  after  the  decease  of  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  war  in  Judea  most  probably  obliged 
the  Apostle  to  bid  a  total  farewell  to  his 
native  country.  While  he  resided  at 
Ephesus,  going  once  to  bathe  there,  he 

ferceived  that  Cerinthus  was  in  the  bath : 
le  came  out  again  hastily :  Let  us  flee, 
says  he,  lest  the  bath  should  fall,  while 
Cerinthus,  an  enemy  of  truth,  is  within 
it.  The  same  story  is  told  of  Ebion  as 
well  as  of  Cermthus:  they  were  both  he- 
retics, and  of  a  similar  character:  and  it 
is  an  easy  mistake  for  a  reporter  of  the 
Story  to  confound  names ;  but  if  the  whole 
should  have  had  no  foundation,  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  fiction.  The  tes- 
timony of  Irenffius,  who  had  it  from  per- 
sons who  received  their  information  from 
Polycarp  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  seems 
sufficiently  authentic.  Irenseus,  a  man 
of  exquisite  judgment,  evidently  believed 
the  story  himself;  and  surely  the  opinion 
of  such  a  person,  who  lived  near  those 
times,  must  outweigh  the  fanciful  criti' 
dsms  and  objections  of  modem  authors. 
The  fashion  of  the  present  age,  humanely 
sceptical,  and  clothing  proSine  indiffer- 
ence with  the  name  of  candour,  is  ever 
ready  to  seduce  even  good  men  into  a 
disbelief  of  facts  of  this  nature,  however 
well  attested.  But  let  the  circumstances 
of  St.  John  be  well  considered.    He  was 


a  surviving^  apostolical  luminary.  He- 
retical pravity  was  deeply  spreading  its 
poison.  Sentiments,  very  derogatory  to 
the  person,  work,  and  honour  of  Jesus 
Christ,  were  diffused  with  great  perverse.- 
ness  of  industry.  What  should  have  been 
the  deportment  of  this  tnily  benevolent 
Apostle?  I  doubt  not  but  he  was  ever 
forward  to  relieve  personal  distresses: 
but  to  have  joined  the  company  of  the 
principal  supporters  of  heresy,  would 
ha?e  oeen  to  countenance  it.  He  well 
knew  the  arts  of  seducers.  They  were 
ready  always  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
seeming  countenance  of  Apostles  or  of 
apostolical  men;  and  thence  to  take  an 
opportuniihr  of  stren^ening  themselves, 
and  of  diffusing  their  poison.  Such  has 
been  their  conduct  in  all  ages.  Having 
no  ground  of  their  own  to  stand  on,  they 
have  continually  endeavoured  to  rest  on 
the  authority  of  some  great  man  of  al- 
lowed  evangelical  respectability.  This 
artful  management,  clothed  with  the  pre- 
tence of  charity,  points  out  to  the  real 
friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  what  they 
ought  to  do,  from  motives  of  real  benevo- 
lence to  mankindy— namely,  to  bear  pa- 
tiently the  odious  charge  of  bigotry,  and 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  testifying 
their  abhorrence  of  heretical  views  and 
hypocritical  actions.  Humanly  spesddng, 
I  see  not  how  divine  truth  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  the  world,  but  by  this  procedure ; 
and  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that  St.  John's 
conduct  appears  not  only  defensible,  but 
laudable,  and  worthy  the  imitation  of 
Christians.  It  is  agreeable  to  what  he 
himself  declare^  in  one  of  his  short  epis- 
tles, addressed  to  a  Christian  lady, — ^that 
if  '*  any  come  to  her  house,  and  bring  not 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  she  ought 
not  to  receive  him,  nor  bid  him  Grod  speed ; 
because  to  bid  him  God  speed,  would 
make  her  partake  of  his  evil  deeds.'*  His 
menacing  language  concerning  Diotre- 
phes,  in  the  other  epistle  to  Gains, 
breathes,  what  some  would  call,  the  same 
uncharitable  spirit.  And  when  I  see  St. 
Paul  shaking  his  garment  against  the  in- 
fidel Jews,  and  hear  him  saying,  ^*  Your 
blood  be  on  your  own  heads,  I  am  clean;'* 
and  when  I  find  him  warning  the  Gala^ 
tians  thus,  **If  an  angel  from  heaven 
4hould  preach  any  other  doctrine,  let  him 
be  accursed,"  and  wishing  that  they 
which  troubled  them,  **were  even  cut 
off,"— I  am  instructed  how  to  judge  of 
the  indignation  of  holy  St.  John  against 
Cerinthus. 
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Indeed  the  primitiye  Christians  were 
even  more  careful  to  avoid  the  society  of 
&lse  Christians  than  of  open  unbelievers. 
With  the  latter  the^  had,  at  times,  some 
free  intercourse;  with  the  former  they  re- 
fused even  to  eat.*  We  have  already 
seen,  how  onr  Saviour  commends  the  im- 
patience and  discernment  of  the  Ephe- 
Bians,  who  could  not  bear  false  ptofes- 
sors.  They  had  tried  those  who  call 
themselves  *^ Apostles,  and  are  not;  and 
had  fomid  them  liars." 

It  is  one  of  the  desig^ns  of  this  History, 
to  show  the  actual  conduct  of  real  Chris- 
tians in  life  and  conversation :  and  the  re- 
lation before  us,  of  John's  behaviour  to 
Cerinthns,  illustrates  this.  But, — ^if  we 
must  so  far  humour  the  taste  of  Socinians 
and  sceptics  as  to  allow  ourselves  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  well-attested  facts 
because  they  contradict  the  fashionable 
torrent,  we  shall  injure  the  faithfulness  of 
history,  make  present  manners  the  stand- 
ard of  credibility,  and  practically  adopt 
a  very  absurd  modish  position, — that  the 
divine  charity  of  a  sound  Christian,  is  the 
same  thin^  as  the  refined  humanitv  of  a 
philosophical  heretic. — ^I  would  ask  any 
person,  to  whom  the  infection  of  modern 
manners  renders  this  reasoning  of  difficult 
digestion,  whether  he  ought  more  to  ap- 
prove of  the  conduct  of  one  gentleman 
who  should  mix  in  easy  familiarity  with 
a  company  of  murderers,  or  of  another 
who  should  fly  from  it  with  horror.  If 
we  believe  spiritual  murderers,  who  la^ 
hour  to  ruin  Bouls'by  propa^ting  ^inti- 
christian  views,  to  be  still  more  perni- 
cious than  the  former,  we  shall  not  be  un- 
der any  difficulty  in  vindicating  St.  John. 

The  unreasonable  doubts  that  have 
arisen  in  our  times  concerning  the  fact 
we  have  been  considering,  appear  to  me 
to  originate  in  a  spirit  of  heresy.  There 
is  another  &ct,  respecting  the  same  Apos- 
tle, which  comes  before  us  loaded  with 
similar  sceptical  objections:  and  these 
are  to  be  ascribed,  I  fear,  to  the  preva- 
lence of  deism.  Tertullian-|-  tells  us, 
tha^,  by  order  of  Domitian,  John  was 
cast  into  a  caldron  of  boilin?  oil,  and 
came  out  affain  without  being  hurt.  This 
must  have  happened,  most  probably,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  that 
emperor;  and  Tertullian  was  certainly 
competent  to  relate  such  a  fact  as  this : — 
Yet  it  is  now  generally  disbelieved  or 
doubted.  Is  it  because  we  see  no  miracles 


in  our  own  times  ?  Let  the  reader  tran»- 
port  himself  into  the  first  century;  and 
he  will  see  no  more  improbability,  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  that  a  miracle  should 
be  wrought  in  favour  of  St.  John,  than 
in  favour  of  Paul,  as  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  The  miracle  softei^ 
ed  not  the  heart  of  Domitian,  who  would 
probably  suppose  the  Apostle  to  have 
been  fortified  by  magical  incantations. 
He  banished  him  into  the  solitary  isle  of 
Patmos,  where  he  was  favoured  with  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  After  Domi- 
tian's  death,  he  returned  from  Patmo8> 
and  governed  the  Asiatic  churches.  There 
he  remained  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  Al 
the  request  of  the  bishops,  he  went  to  the 
neighbouring  churches,  partly  to  ordaio 
pastors,  and  partly  to  reflate  the  con* 
greg^ations.  At  one  place  m  his  tour,  ob* 
serving  a  youth  of  a  remarkable  interest- 
ing countenance,  he  warmly  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  care  of  a  particular  pastor* 
The  young  man  was  baptized ;  and  for  a 
time,  lived  as  a  Christian.  But  being 
graduaJly  corrupted  by  company,  he  b^ 
came  idle  and  intemperate ;  and  at  length 
so  dishonest,  as  to  become  a  captain  of  a 
band  of  robbers.  Some  time  after  John 
had  occasion  to  inquire  of  the  pastor  coi^ 
ceming  the  young  man,  who  told  him^ 
that  he  was  now  dead  to  God ;  and  that 
he  inhabited  a  mountain  over  against  his 
church.*  John,  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
charity,  went  to  the  place,  and  exposed 
himself  to  be  taken  by  the  robbers. 
"Bring  me,  says  he,  to  your  captain." 
The  young  robber  beheld  him  coming; 
and  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  aged  and 
venerable  Anostle,  he  was  struck  with 
shame,  and  ned. — St.  John  followed  him 
and  cried,  My  son,  why  fiiest  thou  from 
thy  Father,  unarmed  and  oldl  Fear  not; 
as  yet  there  remaineth  hope  of  salvation. 
Believe  me,  Christ  hath  sent  me.  Hear- 
ing this,  the  younpr  man  stood  still,  trem- 
bled, and  wept  bitterly.  John  prayed, 
exhorted,  and  brought  him  back  to  the 
society  of  Christians;  nor  did  he  leave 
him,  till  he  judged  him  fully  restored  by 
Divine  Grace. 

Even  the  truth  of  this  last  relation  has 
been  questioned  by  Basnage.  But  as  I 
know  no  reason  for  hesitation,  I  shall 
leave  it  with  the  serious  reader,  who 
loves  to  behold  the  tokens  of  Grace  from 
age  to  age  dispensed  to  sinners. 

We  have  yet  another  story  of  St.  John, 
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short,  bnt  pleasing,  and  which  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pass  uncontradicted. 
Being  now  very  old,  and  unable  to  say 
much  in  Christian  assemblies,  ^*  Children, 
love  one  another,"  was  his  constantly 
repeated  sermon.  Being  asked,  why  he 
told  them  only  one  thing,  he  answered, 
that  *' nothing  else  was  needed."  This 
account  rests  on  the  single  testimony  of 
Jerom,  so  far  as  I  have  found.  But  as  it 
seems  to  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
more  than  the  others,  its  truth  is  allowed. 
We  may  hence  observe  how  little  regard 
is  paid  to  real  evidence  by  many  critics, 
who  seem  to  make  modern  manners  the 
test  of  historical  credibility.  Whatever 
fact  shows  the  spirit  of  zeal,  the  reality 
of  miracles,  or  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  on  the  heart,  must  be  questioned 
What  indicates  feeling  or  humanity,  this 
only  must  be  allowed  to  stand  its  ground. 
In  truth,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  so 
beautiful  a  story  called  in  question;  but 
its  evidences  are  by  no  means  superior  to 
those  of  the  three  rormer. 

John  lived  three  or  four  years  afler  his 
return  to  Asia,  having  been  preserved  to 
the  age  of  almost  a  hundrea  years,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  an 
inestimable  pattern  of  charity  and  good 
ness. 

Of  the  Apostle  Barnabas  nothing  is 
known,  except  what  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts.  There  we  have  an  honourable  en- 
comium of  his  character,  and  a  particu- 
lar description  of  his  joint  labours  with 
St.  Paul.  It  is  a  great  injury  to  him,  to 
apprehend  the  epistle,  which  goes  by  his 
name,  to  be  his. 

The  work  of  Hermas,  though  truly 
pious  and  probably  written  by  the  per- 
son mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, is  jrct  a  composition  of  inferior 
merit;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  detain  the 
reader  concerning  it.  Indeed  we  have 
no  ecclesiastical  work,  exclusive  of  the 
Scriptures,  except  one,  which  does  any 
pecuiiar  honour  to  the  first  century.  To 
believe,  to  suffer,  to  love, — not  to  write, 
was  tlie  primitive  taste. 

The  work  which  I  except  is  Clement^s 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  This  is  he, 
whom  Paul  calls  his  fellow-labourer, 
whose  '*  name  is  in  the  book  of  life."* 
He  lonnr  survived  Paul  and  Peter,  and 
was  no  doubt  a  blessing  to  the  Roman 
Church,  over  which  he  presided  nine 
years.    His  epistle  was  read  in  many 


*  Philip,  iv. 


primitive  churches,  and  was  admired  ex- 
ceedingly by  the  ancients.  It  has  a  sim- 
plicity and  a  plainness,  not  easily  relish- 
ed by  a  systematic  modem;  bnt  diere  be- 
long to  it,  also,  a  wonderful  depth  of 
holiness  and  wisdom.  A  few  quotations 
relating  to  its  history,  its  doctrine,  and 
its  spirit,  will  not  improperly  close  this 
account  oif  the  pastors  of  the  first  century* 
Its  history  will  brinflr  again  to  our  view 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  which  we  have 
already  seen  distracted  with  schisms  and 
contentions,  and  more  disgracing  its  high 
calling  with  secular  ambition  than  an^ 
other  primitive  Church.  From  the  testi* 
mony  of  Clement  it  appears  that  St. 
Paurs  two  epistles  had  been  abundantlj 
useful ;  and  that  he  had  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  la 
the  sincerity  of  profession,  which  prevail- 
ed in  many  of  them,  notwithstanding 
these  evils.  The  account  which  he  gives 
of  their  good  situation,  may  justly  be 
considerea  as  the  proper  fruit  of  apostoli- 
cal admonitions. — ^^  What  strangers  that 
came  amonff  you,  did  not  take  honoura- 
ble notice  tormerly  of  the  firmness  and 
fulness  of  your  faith  ?  Who  of  them  did 
not  admire  the  sobriety  and  gentleness  of 
your  godly  spirit  in  Christ!  Who  did 
not  extol  the  liberal  practice  of  your 
Christian  hospitality!  How  admirable 
was  your  sound  and  mature  knowledffe 
of  divine  things  ?  Ye  were  wont  to  do 
all  things  without  respect  to  nersons; 
and  ye  walked  in  the  ways  of^  God  in 
due  subjection  ,to  your  pastors,  and  sub- 
mitting yourselves  the  younger  to  the 
elder.  Ye  charged  young  men  to  attend 
to  the  gravity  and  moderation  becoming 
the  Christian  character;  young  women 
to  discharge  their  duties  with  a  blame- 
less, holy,  and  chaste  conscientiousness ; 
to  love  their  husbands  with  all  suitable 
tenderness  and  fidelity ;  and  to  guide  the 
house  in  all  soberness  and  gravi^.  Then 
ye  all  showed  an  humble  spirit,  void  of 
boasting  and  arrogance,  more  ready  to 
obey  than  to  command,  more  ready  to 
give  than  to  receive.  Content  with  the 
divine  allotments,  and  attending  diligent- 
ly to  the  word  of  Christ,  ye  were  enlarg- 
ed in  your  bowels  of  love;  and  his  siu- 
ferings  on  the  cross  were  before  your 
eyes.  Hence  a  profound  and  happy 
peace  was  imparted  to  you  all :  an  un- 
wearied desire  of  doing  good,  and  a  plen- 
tiful effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  with 
you.  Full  of  holy  counsel,  in  all  readi- 
ness of  mind,  with  godly  assurance  of 
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&ith,  ye  stretched  forth  your  hands  to 
the  Lord  Almighty,  entreating  him  to  be 
graeioDB  to  you,  if  in  any  thing  ye  an- 
willingly  offended.  Your  care  was,  day 
and  m^t,  for  aQ  the  brethren :  that  the 
nnmher  of  his  elect  might  be  saved  in 
mercy  and  a  good  conscience.  Ye  were 
indeed  sincere  and  harmless,  and  forgiv- 
ixkg  one  aoodier.  All  dissension  and 
s^ism  in  the  Chnrch  was  abominable  to 
yon;  ye  monmed  over  the  faults  of  your 
neigfaboars;  ye  sympathized  with  their 
infinnfties  as  yonr  own ;  ye  were  unwear- 
ied in  all  goodness,  and  ready  to  every 
good  work.  Adorned  with  a  venerable 
and  upright  conversation,  ye  performed 
all  thin^  in  hie  fear;  and  the  law  of  God 
was  vmtten  deep  indeed  on  the  tables  of 
your  hearts." 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  this  numerous 
Church,  of  whom  our  Saviour  had  so  long 
ago  declared  that  ^he  had  much  people 
in  this  city,"  toward  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, still  alive  in  the  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  of  the  Gospel,  free  in  a  great  de- 
gree rrom  the  evils,  which  had  cost  St. 
Paul  so  much  care  and  grief,  and  preserv- 
ing the  vigour  of  true  Christianity.  But 
history  must  be  &ithful :  and  their  decline 
is  described  in  the  same  epistle.  Pride 
and  a  schismatical  spirit,  which  have 
since  tarnished  so  many  churches,  and 
which  were  evils  particmarly  Corinthian, 
defaced  this  agr^able  pictore.  But  let 
Clement  speak  for  himself: 

"Tlius,  when  all  glory  and  enlarge- 
ment were  given  to  you,  that  Scripture 
was  fulfilled,  'Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and 
kicked.'  Hence,  envy,  strife,  dissension, 
persecution,  disorder,  war,  and  desolation 
nave  seized  your  church.  *The  child 
has  behaved  himself  proudly  against  the 
ancient,  and  theliase  against  the  honour- 
able, the  mean  against  the  eminent,  and 
the  foolish  against  the  wise.*  Hence 
righteousness  and  peace  are  far  from  you ; 
b^use  ye  all  leave  the  fear  of  God ;  imd 
your  spiritual  sight  is  become  too  dim  to 
be  guided  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Ye 
w^k  not  in  his  ordinances,  nor  walk 
worthy  of  the  Lord  Christ ;  but  ye  all 
walk  too  much  according  to  vour  own  evil 
hats,  nourishing  and  cherishing  a  malig- 
nant spirit  of  envy,  by  which  the  first 
death  came  into  the  world." 

The  schism  pregnant  with  so  many 
evUs  gave  occasion  to  this  epistle.  It 
seems  the  distracted  Corinthians  asked 
counsel  of  Uie  Church  of  Rome ;  and  her 
iFMierable  pastor  wrote  this  epistle  in  eon- 
o2 


sequence  of  their  request.  He  apologizes, 
indeed,  for  the  delay  of  writing,  which 
he  imputes  to  the  afflictions  and  distresses 
which  befel  the  Christians  of  Rome,* 
most  probablv  on  account  of  Domitian's 
persecution,  the  letter  itself  being  written 
about  the  year  94,  or  95.  In  these  times 
the  sin  of  schism  was  looked  on  with  the 
greatest  horror.  Clement  calls  the  pro- 
moters of  it,  "the  haughty,  disorderly 
leaders  of  the  abominable  schism."— 'It  is 
no  trifling  guilt,  which  men  incur,  by  pre- 
cipitately giving  themselves  up  to  the 
will  of  mose,  whose  aim  is  strife  and  the 
advancement  of  a  sect  or  party,  not  the 
interest  of  godliness.  He  speaks  of  per- 
sons, who  talk  of  peace  with  their  lips^ 
while  their  conduct  shows,  that  they  love 
to  break  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  like 
the  hypocrite,  who  draws  nigh  to  "  the 
Lord  with  his  lips,  while  his  heart  is  far 
from  him." 

The  attentive  reader  cannot  but  observe^ 
how  the  same  evil  prevails  in  our  days  to 
the  great  injury  of  real  piety ;  aild  yet 
how  little  it  is  deplored;  rather,  how 
much*-encouraged  and  promoted  by  sp^ 
cious  representations  of  liberty,  of  ths 
right  of  private  judg^nent,  of  a  just  con- 
tempt of^  implicit  fSth,  and  of  pleas  of 
conscience.  Doubtless,  from  these  topics 
there  are  dedueible  arguments  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  which  deserve  the  most  serious 
attention  in  practical  concerns :  but,  at  pro- 
sent,  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain  the 
middle  path  in  this  subject,  nor  to  prove 
that  modem  evangelical  Churches  are  far 
gone  into  the  vicious  extreme  of  schism. 

Vera  rerum  vooabuli.  aminmui. 

However  some  persons  may  triumph 
in  effecting  separations  from  faithful 
pastors,  it  is  a  shamefal  and  an  unchristian 
practice ;  and  perhaps  humble  spirits  may* 
from  Clement  himself,  acouire  sufficient 
instruction,  how  to  discrimmate  the  spirit 
of  conscientious  zeal  from  that  of  schism^ 
dnd  to  know  when  they  ought  not  to  so« 

f»arate  from  the  Church  to  which  they  be* 
ong. 

"  The  Apostles,"  says  he,  "  with  the 
greatest  care  ordained  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  and  delivered  a  rule  of  succes-^ 
sion  in  fnture,  that  after  their  decease  other 
approved  men  mi^t  succeed.  Those  then 
who,  by  them,  or  in  succession  by  other 
choice,  were  ordained  rulers  with  the  aiH 
probation  and  concurrence  of  the  whole 


*  The  second  persecution  of  the  Christians^ 
was  by  DomitiBD,  ▲.  n.  95. 
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Church ;  and  who  in  a  hiameless  conduct 
hare  ministered  to  the  flock  of  Christ  in 
humility ;  who  for  a  series  of  years  have 
heen  well  reported  of  hy  all  men,  these  we 
think  it  unrighteous  to  deprive  of  the 
ministry.  Nor  is  it  a  sin  of  small  mag- 
nitude, to  eject  from  the  sacred  office 
men  whose  ministry  hath  heen  thus  blame- 
less and  holy.  Happy  those  presbyters, 
who  have  finished  tneir  course,  and  have 
departed  in  peace  and  in  the  fruitful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties !  They  at  least, 
remote  from  envy  and  faction,  are  not 
subject  to  popular  caprice,  nor  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  outliving  the  affections 
of  their  flocks,  and  their  own  unfruitful- 
ness.  We  see  with  grief,  brethren,  that 
ye  have  deprived  of  the  ministry  some  of 
your  godly  pastors,  whose  labours  for 
your  souls  deserved  a  different  treatment." 
And  he  goes  on  to  show,  that  godly  men 
in  Scripture  "were  indeed  persecuted, 
but  by  the  wicked ;  were  imprisoned,  but 
by  the  unholy ;  were  stoned,  but  by  the 
enemies  of  God ;  were  murdered,  but  by 
the  profane.  Was  Daniel  cast  into  the 
den  of  lions  by  men  who  feared  God  ? 
Were  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego 
cast  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery 
furnace  by  men  who  worshipped  the  Most 
Hiffhr' 

What  the  sin  of  schism  is, — ^in  what 
manner  the  Corinthians  were 
•all 


Schisms       ^i^  Qf  it,— and  how  far 
cS         ^is  ^8  applicable  to  the  case 
tbians.  of  Churches  at  this  day,  will 

need  but  little  comment. 
Clement  afterwards  reminds  them  of 
their  former  guilt  in  St.  Paul's  time.  "  Do 
take  up  the  writings  of  the  blessed  Apos- 
tle ;  what  did  he  say  to  you  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Gospel !  Truly,  by  Di- 
vine Inspiration,  he  gave  you  directions 
concerning  himself,  and  Cephas  and  Apol- 
los,  because  even  then  ye  were  splitting 
into  parties.  But  your  party-spirit  at  that 
time  had  less  evil  in  it,  because  it  was 
exercised  in  favour  of  Apostles  of  eminent 
holiness,  and  of  one  much  approved  of  by 
them.  But  now  consider  wno  they  are 
that  have  subverted  you,  and  broken  the 
bonds  of  brotherly  love.  These  are  shame- 
ful things,  brethren,  very  shameful !  Oh, 
tell  it  not  on  Christian  ground,  that  the 
ancient  and  flourishing  Church  of  Coijnth, 
have  quarrelled  with  their  pastors,  firom 
a  weak  partiality  for  one  or  two  persons. 
This  rumour  hath  not  only  reached  us 
Christians,  but  is  spread  among  infidels : 
80  that  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed 


through  your  folly ;  and  your  own  spirit- 
ual health  is  endangered  indeed."  After 
exhorting  them  with  much  pathos  to  heal 
the  breaches,  he,  towards  the  close,  be- 
seeches them— ^' to  send  back  our  mes- 
sengers shortly  in  peace  with  joy,  that 
they  may  quickljr  bring  us  the  news  of 
your  concord,  which,  we  so  ardently  long 
for ;  that  we  may  speedily  rejoice  on  your 
account." 

What  effect  on  the  Corinthians  this 
kind  animadversion  produced  we  know 
not:  The  whole  history  of  the  schism 
certainly  deserved  to  be  noticed :  It  ia 
related  by  the  faithful  pen  of  Clement; 
and  the  spirit  of  declension  from  simple 
Christiamty,  and  the  way  by  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  commonly  provoked  to 
depart  firom  churches  once  flourishing  in 
holiness,  are  well  described.  Human 
nature  appears  to  have  been  always  the 
same :  And  this  example  affords  a  stand- 
ing admonition  to  Christian  churches  to 
beware  of  that  nice,  factious,  and  licenti- 
ous spirit,  which,  under  pretence  of  su- 
perior discernment  and  regard  for  lib^^ 
of  conscience,  has  often  broken  the  bonds 
of  peace,  and  sometimes  subjected  the  best 
of  pastors  to  suffer,  from  a  people  profess- 
ing godliness,  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected only  from  persons  altogether  impi- 
ous and  profane. 

No  apoloo^,  I  Jfcrust,  can  be  necessary 
for  laying  befi>re  the  reader,  from  the  same 
excellent  author,  the  following  occasional 
exhortation.  ^*  Set  before  your  eyes  the 
holy  AposUes. — ^Through  the  enmity  of 
the  human  heart  Peter  underwent  a  varie- 
ty of  afflictions ;  and  having  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, departed  to  the  due  place  of  glo- 
ry. Through  the  hatred  of  a  wicked 
world  Paul  having  been  scourged,  stoned, 
and  seven  times  cast  into  prison,  obtained 
at  length  the  reward  of  his  patience: 
Having  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  east 
and  west,  he  obtained  a  good  report 
through  faith :  Having  preached  ridite- 
ousness  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  West, 
and  having  suffered  martyrdom  from  prin- 
ces, he  left  this  world,  and  reached  the 
shore  of  a  blessed  immortality :— He  was 
an  eminent  pattern  of  those,  who  suflfer  for 
righteousness*  sake.  By  the  godly  conver- 
sation and  labours  <^  these  men,  a  great 
multitude  of  the  elect  was  gathered  toge- 
ther ;  who,  through  similar  hatred  of  uie 
world,  were  afflicted  with  cruel  torments, 
and  obtained  a  similar  good  report  among 
us  through  faith.  Through  the  operation 
of  the  same  principloi  even  women  among 
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Ds  faftTB  sostained  the  most  crael  and  on- 
zigfateooB  sufferings,  and  finished  in  pa- 
*  tieot  &ith  their  course,  and  receiyed,  not- 
withstanding the  weakness  of  their  sex, 
theprize  of  Christian  heroines." 

Tiie  natore  oi  the  epistle  being  practi- 
cal, and  those  to  whom  it  was  written 
not  bdng  counpted  in  their  sentiments, 
nmeh  of  doctrine  by  accurate  exposition 
and  en/biconent  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Yet  the  fbndamentals  of  godliness  are 
rery  manifest:  Salvation  oitlt  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance in  all  men, — because  all  men  are 
guilty  ber<»e  God,— thbsb  great  truths 
he  suppoees,  and  builds  on  continually. 
'*  Let  us  steadfastly  behold  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  see  how  precious  it  is  in  the 
Msht  of  God,  which  being  shed  for  our 
salTation,  hath  procured  the  Grace  of  Re- 
pentance for  all  the  world.*' 

And  the  nature  and  necessity  of  lively 
faith,  as  a  principle  of  all  true  {roodness 
and  happiness,  and  perfectly  distmct  from 
the  dead  historical  assent,  with  which  it 
is  by  many  so  unhappily  confounded,  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Lot's  wife. 
**She  had  another  spirit,  another  heart: 
hence,  she  was  made  a  monument  of  the 
Lmd''8  indignation,  a  pillar  of  salt  to  this 
day;  that  all  the  earth  in  all  ^nerations 
may  know,  that  the  double-minded,  who 
stagger  at  the  promises  of  God,  and  dis- 
trust the  power  of  grace  in  unbelief,  shall 
obtain  nothing  of  me  Lord,  but  the  signal 
display  of  his  vengeance.'' 

The  divine  di^ty  and  fflory  of  our 
Saviour,  is  well  descnbed  in  mese  words : 
«« Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sceptre  of 
the  Majesty  of  God,  came  not  m  the 
pomp  of  arrogance  or  pride ;  for,  notwithp 
standing  his  power,  ne  was  meek  and 
lowlyT^ 

The  doctrine  of  Election,  in  connexion 
with  holiness,  as  the  Scripture  alwa;^s 
states  it,  appears  remarkably  distinct  in 
this  epistle.  A  passage  mav  pioperly  be 
introduced  here,  to  snow  that  it  was  a 
primitive  doctrine,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  promotion  of  a  hol^  life : 

^  Let  us  go  to  him  in  sanctification  of 
heart,  lifting  up  holy  hands  to  him,  in- 
fluenced by  the  love  of  our  gracious  and 
compassionate  Father,  who  hath  made  us 
for  himself  a  portion  of  the  election.  For 
thus  it  is  written,  *  When  the  Most  High 
divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance, 
and  as  it  were  separated  the  sons  of 
Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people 
according  to  the  number  of  his  servants. 


Hie  Lord's  portion  is  his  people:  Jacob 
is  the  cord  of  his  inheritance.'  And  in 
another  place  he  says,  ^  Behold  the  Lord 
taketh  to  hiihself  a  nation  from  the  midst 
of  the  nations,  as  a  man  taketh  to  himself 
the  first  fruits  of  his  threshing  floor ;  and 
from  that  natum  shall  proceed  tlra  most 
holy  things.' 

<*  Since  therefore  we  are  the  holy  one's 
portion,  let  us  be  careful  to  abound  in  all 
things  which  ap;>ertain  to  holiness."* 

But  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  without  which  indeed  the 
Gospel  is  a  mere  name,  and  incapable  of 
consoling  sinners,  is  doubtlees  justifica- 
tion by  me  Grace  of  Christ  ^ough  faith 
alone.  See  the  following  testimony  to  it 
in  this  author.  It  deserves  to  be  distinct* 
ly  remembeied,  as  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church. 

«' All  these,"  he  is  speaking  of  the  Old 
Testament  fathers,  *«  were  magnified  and 
honoured,  not  through  themselves,  not 
through  their  own  works,  not  through  the 
righteous  deeds  which  they  performed, 
but  through  bis  will.  And  we  also  by 
his  will  being  called  in  Christ  Jesus,  are 
JUSTIFIED  not  by  ourselves,  nor  by  our 
own  wisdom,  or  understanding,  or  godli- 
ness, or  by  the  works  which  we  have 
wrought  in  holiness  of  hesurt,  but  by 
faith; — by  which  the  Almighty  hath 
justified  all,  who  are  oi  have  hem  justified 
■from  the  beginning." 

His  quick  perception  of  the  common  ob- 
jection,— ^what  need  then  of  good  works  t 
— ^his  ready  answer  to  it,  and  his  manner 
of  stating  the  nbcessitt  of  good  works, 
and  of  placing  them  on  their  proper  basis, 
show  now  deeply  he  had  stuaied,  and 
how  exquisitely  he  relished  and  felt  St. 
Paul's  doctrines  :— 

**But  what  theni  Shall  we  neglect 
good  works  1  Does  it  hence  follow,  that 
we  should  leave  the  law  of  loving  obe- 
dience 1  God  forbid  ;^et  us  rather  hasten 
with  all  earnestness  of  mind  to  every 
good  work ;  for  tiie  Lord  himself  rejoices 
in  his  works.  Having  such  a  pattern, 
how  strenuously  should  we  follow  his 
will,  and  work  the  works  of  righteous* 
ness  with  all  our  might." 

The  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  heart,  and  of  the  experience  of  his 
consolations  in  the  soul,  which,  in  our 
days^  is  so  generally  charged  with  enthu« 
siasm,  appears  from  the  following  pas- 


*  Ep.  ad  Cor.  1.  29  seet 
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«  How  blessed,  how  amazing  the  gifts 
of  God ;  beloved !  Life  in  immortality,— - 
splendour  in  rightecRisness,— -tmth  in  li- 
berty,— ^^th  in  assurance, — sobriety  in 
holiness ! — ^And  thus  far  in  this  life  we 
know  experimentally.  If  the  earnests  of 
the  Spirit  be  so  precious,  what  must  be 
the  things  which  God  hereafter  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  wait  for  him  V* 

I  forbear  to  produce  his  views  of  the 
resurrection,  and  his  beantiM  manner  of 
supporting  tfie  doctrine  by  the  analogy  of 
nature,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul.  His 
mistake  in  applying  the  stonr  of  the  Ara- 
bian Phoenix  has  b^n,  I  think,  too  severe- 
ly censured.  None  in  truth  ought  to  cen- 
sure it  as  a  blemish,  except  those  who 
oan  so  much  compliment  their  own  sa- 
gacity, as  to  say,  that  they  in  like  circum- 
stances would  not  have  done  the  same. 
If  Uie  fact  had  been  true,  it  doubtless 
would  have  aflbided  a  happy  illustration 
qf  the  doctrine'  of  a  resurrection.  The 
story  was  generally  believed  in  his  days. 
TTiat  Clement  believed  it^  is  no  proof  of 
weakness  of  judgment:  and  nobody  con- 
tends, that  his  epistle,  in  the  proper  and 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  written  by  in- 
spiration. , 

What  men  are  by  nature, — how  dark  and 
miserable ; — ^what  they  become  by  con- 
verting grace  in  the  renewal  of  the  under- 
standing, is  thus  expressed :  **  Through 
him,  that  is,  through  Jesus  Christ,  let  us 
behold  the  glory  of  God  shining  in  his 
&ce :  Through  him  the  eyes  of  our  hearts 
were  opened :  Through  him  our  under- 
standing, dark  and  foolish  as  it  was,  rises 
affain  into  his  marvellous  light :  Through 
him  the  Lord  would  have  us  to  taste  of 
immortal  knowledge.** 

This  epistle  seems  to  come  as  near  to 
spostolical  simplicity,  as  any  thing  we 
have  on  record :  The  illnstration  of  its 
spirit  would  show  this  abundantly.  It 
is  difficult  to  do  this  by  single  passages : 
A  temper  so  heavenly,  meek,  holy,  cha^ 
ritable,  patient,  yet  fervent,  pious,  and 
humble,  runs  through  the  whole.  The 
following  specimen  deserves  the  reader^s 
notice : 

"Christ  is  their's,  who  are  poor  in 
spirit,  and  lift  not  up  themselves  above 
the  flock ;  but  are  content  to  be  low  in  the 
Church." — "Let  us  obey  our  spiritual 
pastors,  and  honour  our  elders,  and  let  the 
younger  be  disciplined  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Let  our  wives  be  directed  to  what  is  good ; 
to  follow  chastity,  modesty,  meekness, 
sincerity.  Xiet  them  evidence  their  power 


of  self-government  by  their  silence ;  and 
let  them  show  love,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
sect  or  party,  but  to  all  who  fear  God.'* 
Again,  "  Let  not  the  strong  despise  the 
weak:  and  let  the  weak  reverence  the 
strong.  Let  the  rich  communicate  to  the 
poor ;  and  let  the  poor  be  thankful  to  God, 
for  those  through  whom  their  wants  are 
supplied.  Let  the  wise  exert  his  wisdom^ 
not  merely  in  words,  but  in  good  works. 
Let  the  humble  prove  his  humility,  not 
by  testiiying  of  himself  how  humble  he 
is ;  but  by  a  conduct  that  may  occasion 
others  to  give  testimony  to  him :  Let  not 
the  chaste  be  proud  of  his  chastity,  know- 
ing that  from  God  he  has  received  the 
gift  of  continency."  "  Have  we  not  all 
one  God,  one  Christ,  one  spirit  of  Grace 
poured  upon  us,  and  one  callin?  in  Christ  % 
Why  do  we  separate  and  distract  the  ^ 
members  of  Christ,  and  fight  against  Ou» 
own  body,  and  arrive  at  such  a  height  of 
madness,  as  to  forget  that  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another?"  ^ 

"Is  any  among  you  strong  in  feith, 
mighty  in  knowledge,  gifted  in  utterance, 
judicious  in  doctrines,  and  pure  in  con- 
duct ?  The  more  he  appears  exalted  above 
others,  the  more  need  has  he  to  be  poor 
in  spirit;  and  to  take  care,  that  he  took 
not  to  his  own  things ;  but  that  he  study 
to  promote  the  common  good  of  the 
Church." 

"  E  verv  one,  whose  heart  has  any  good 
degree  of^  the  fear  and  love,  which  is  the 
result  of  our  common  hope,  would  rather 
that  he  himself  be  exposed  to  censure 
than  his  neighbours;  and  would  rather 
condemn  himself,  than  break  that  beauti- 
ftil  bond  of  brotherly  love,  which  is  de» 
livered  to  us." 

After  pressing  the  beautiful  example 
of  the  charitv  of  Moses  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Exodus,*  he  says, "  Who  of  you 
has  any  generosity  of  sentiment,  or  bow- 
els of  compassion,  or  fulness  of  lovet 
Let  him  say,  if  the  strife  and  schism  be  on 
my  account:  I  will  depart,  wherever  you 
please,  and  perform  whatever  the  Church 
shall  require.  Only  let  Christ's  flock 
live  in  peace  with  their  settled  pastors. 
Surely  tne  Lord  will  smile  on  such  a  cha^ 
racter."t 


•  Ex.  xxxii. 

f  Such  sentimeDts  ts  these,  coming  from  the 
pen  of  a  writer,  whom  St.  Paul  (4  ch.  PhiL 
and  3d  v.)  describes  as  his  feUow-labQurer« 
and  also  as  one  whose  name  is  in  the  book  of 
life,  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  to  every  sotmd 
and  pious  Christian. 
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IIL  The  leader  ^riU  not  expect  that  I 
should  solicitoualy  register  the  namee, 
and  record  the  opinions  and 
j^^SV.  acts  of  those  who  are  c<Mn- 
C^taA.  monlj  called  heretics.  I  have 
only  to  view  them  in  one  sin- 
|de  light,  nameij,  as  they  deviated  from 
vtB  spnrr  of  the  GMpel.  Let  us  keep 
in  view  what  that  really  is.  The  simple 
fiuth  of  Chiist  as  the  only^  Saviour  of  lost 
nnaers,  and  the  effectual  mfluences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  recovering  souls  altogether 
depraved  by  sini— these  are  the  leading 


When  the  efifnsion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
first  toc^  place,  these  things  were  taught 
with  power;  and  no  sentimisnts,  which 
militated  against  them,  could  be  sup- 
ported for  a  moment.  As,  through  the 
prevalence  of  human  corruption  and  the 
crafts  of  Satan,  the  love  of  the  truth 
was  lessened,  heresies  and  various  abuses 
o^the  Gospel  appeared:  and  in  estimat- 
ing them,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
dMlenaion  of  true  religion  toward  the 
end  of  the  century,  which  doubtless  was 
not  confined  to  the  Jewish  Church,  but 

Spears,  in  a  measure,  to  have  affected 
9  Gentiles  also. 

The  epistolatoiy  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament aiffords  but  too  ample  proof  of  cor- 
mptions.  The  Apostle  Paul  gruards  Uie 
Romans  against  fiuse  teachers,  one  mark 
of  whose  character  was,  that  '*by  good 
words  and  foir  speeches  they  deceive  the 
hearts  of  the  simple.'^*  Corinth  was 
foil  of  evils  of  this  kind.  Their  folse 
apostles  transformed  themselves  into  the 
^pearance  of  real  ones.  The  Jewish 
eorraptioa  of  self-righteousness,  which 
threalened  the  destruction  of  the  Galatian 
Church,  has  been  distinctly  considered 
Many  Christians,  so  called,  walked  as  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ,  '^  whose  end 
was  destruction,  whose  god  was  ^eir  bel- 
ly, whose  glory  was  in  their  shame,  who 
minded  earthly  thinfls.''t  So  Paul  tells 
the  Philippians,  and  with  tears  of  chari- 
tr. — The  epistle  to  the  Colossians  proves, 
that  pretty  strong  symptoms  of  that  amaz- 
ing mass  of  austerities  and  superstitions 
b]r  which,  in  after  ages,  the  puritv  of  the 
mth  was  so  much  clouded,  and  of  that  self- 
righteousness  which  superseded  men's 
n^;ard  to  the  mediation  of  Jesus  and  the 
glory  of  Divine  Grace,  had  begun  to  dis- 
cover thmnselves,  even  in  the  Apostles' 
days. 


*  Boot,  xvi. 


i  Philipp.  iii. 


The  prophecy  of  Antichrist,  in  the  first 
epistle  of  Timothy,  chapter  the  fourth, 
expressly  intimates,  that  its  spirit  had 
already  commence^  by  the  excessive  es- 
teem of  celibacy  and  abstinenoe.  The 
corrupt  mixtures  of  vain  philosophy  had 
also  seduced  some  from  the  foith.  finder 
the  gradual  increase  of  these  complicated 
e?ils,  a  meaner  religious  taste  was  fonn- 
ed,  at  least  in  several  churches,  which 
could  even  bear  to  admire  such  injudi- 
cious writers  as  Hennas  and  the  Pseudo- 
Barnabas.* — ^Peter,  and  Jude,|  have 
graphioallv  described  certain  horrible  en- 
ormities of  nominal  Christians,  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  the  most  scandalous 
vices  of  the  same  kind  in  these  latter 
ages.  The  spirit  of  schism  we  have  seen 
aj^rain  breaking  out  in  the  Church  of  Co- 
nnth.— But  let  us  observe  more  distinctly 
the  HiRinoAL  opinions  of  the  first  oen- 

Ecclesiastical  historians,  who  have 
passed  by  the  most  glorious  scenes  of 
real  Christianity,  have  yet  with  minute 
accuracy  ffiven  us  the  lists  of  heretics, 
subtilized  by  refined  subdivisions  with- 
out end.  It  seems  more  useful  to  notice 
them,  as  they  stand  contradistinguished 
to  that  7A1TH  which  was  once  delivered 
to  Uie  saints.  Tertullian  reduces  the 
heretics  of  the  apostolic  times  to  two 
classes,  the  Docete,  and  the  Ebionites. 
Theodoret  also  gives  the  same' account  of 
them. 

Of  the  instruments  of  Satan  in  these 
things,  Simon,  who  had  been  rebuked  by 
Peter  in  Samaria,  was  the  most  remarica- 
ble ;  he  was  the  fother  of  the  Gnostics  or 
Docetse,  and  of  a  number  of  heretical 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  first  centn* 
ry .  However  obscure  the  history  of  Si- 
mon himself  may  be,  the  leading  opin- 
ions of  the  Docets  are  sufilciently  obvi- 
ous. They  held  that  the  Son  of.  God 
had  no  proper  humanity,  and  that  he  died 
on  the  cross  only  in  appearance.— C^ 
rinthus  allowed  him  a  real  human  nature: 
he  considered  Jzsus  as  a  man  bom  of 
Joseph  and  Mary;  but  supposed  that 
Christ^— whom  yet  all  the  heretics  look- 
ed on  as  properly  inferior  to  the  supreme 
God, — descended  from  heaven,  ana  unit- 
ed himself  to  the  man  Jesus. 

The  Ebonites  were  not  much  difierent 
from  the  Corinthians :  they  removed  the 
appearance  of  mystery  from  the  subject : 
In  general  they  looked  on  Jesus  Christ 


•a  Pet. 


t  Jude*t  £piiUe. 
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88  a  mere  man  bom  of  Mary  and  her 
husband,  though  a  man  of  a  most,  excel- 
lent character.— Whoever  thinks  it  need- 
ful to  examine  these  things  more  nicely, 
may  consult  Lrenseus  and  Eusebius :  The 
account  of  Ebion  in  the  latter  is  short, 
but  sufficiently  clear. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  with 
such  low  ideas  of  the  Redeemer's  person, 
the  Ebionites  denied  the  virtue  of  his 
atoning  blood ;  and  laboured  to  establish 
Justification  by  the  works  of  the  law. 
Their  rejection  of  the  divine  authority  of 
St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  their  accusation 
of  him  as  an  Antinomian,  naturally  arise 
from  their  system.  Tertullian  tells  us, 
that  this  was  a  Jewish  sect:  and  their 
observance  of  Jewish  rites  makes  his  ao- 
Qount  the  more  credible. 

These  two  heretical  schemes,  the  one 
opposing  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the 
other  annihilating  the  divinity,  were  the 
Inventions  of  men  leaning  to  their  own 
understandings,  and  unwilling  to  admit 
the  great  mystery  of  ffodliness,— -"  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  The  primitive 
Christians  held,  that  the  Redeemer  was 
both  God  and  man,  equally  possessed  of 
the  real  properties  of  both  natures ;  and 
no  man,  vnlhng  to  take  his  creed  from  the 
New  Testament,  ever  thou^t  otherwise ; 
the  proofs  of  both  natures  m  one  person, 
Chnst  Jesus,  beinff  abundantly  difiased 
throu^  the  sacred  books.  One  single 
Terse  m  the  ninth  chapter  to  the  Romans,* 
expressing  both,  is  sufficient  to  confound 
all  the  critical  powers  of  heretics :  and 
therefore  on  the  slightest  grounds,  they 
hsrve  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
their  usual  method  of  suspecting  the 
floundness  of  the  sacred  text.  The  only 
Yeal  difficultjr  in  this  subject  is,  for  man 
to  be  brought  to  believe,  on  divine  au- 
thority, that  doctrine,  the  m-ounds  of 
which  we  cannot  comprehend.  Though 
we  have  just  as  ffood  reason  to  doubt  me 
union  of  soul  and  body  in  man,  from  our 
equal  ignorance  of  the  bond  of  that  union, 
^et  proud  men,  unacquainted  with  the 
internal  misery  and  depravity,  of  nature, 
which  renders  a  complete  character,  like 
that  of  Christ,  so  divmely  suitable  to  our 
wants,  and  ^o  exactly  proper  to  mediate 
between  God  and  man,  soon  discovered 
a  disposition  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  of  Jesus ;  and,  as  there  were 


•Verse  5.  Whose  are  the  falhers,  and 
of  whom,  as  ooncernine;  the  flesh,  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  til,  God  bSessed  forever.    Amen. 


two  ways  of  doing  this— by  taking  away 
either  one  or  the  omer  of  the  two  natures— 
we  see  at  once  the  origin  of  the  two  sects 
before  us.    The  doctrine  of  the  atone* 
ment  was  opposed  by  both  ^— by  the  Do» 
cetae   in  their  denial  of  the  real  humai^ 
nature  of  Jesus;  and  by  the  Ebionites  la 
^eir  denial  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which 
stamps  an  infinite  value  on  his  sufierings. 
Such  were  the  perversions  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  incarnation  and  atonement 
of  the  Son  of  God.    Nor  did  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  only,  which  St. 
Paul  had  so  strenuously  supported,  «»« 
cape  a  similar  treatment    In  all  ages 
this  doctrine  has  been  either  fiercely  op- 
posed, or  basely  abused.    The  epistle  to 
the  GalaUans  describes  the  former  treat- 
ment;  the  epistle  of  Jude  the  latter. — The 
memoirs  of  these  heretics,  short  and  imper- 
fect as  they  are,  inform  us  of  some,  who 
professed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sanc- 
tity, and  affected  to  be  abstracted  alto- 
gether from  the  flesh,  and  to  live  in  e^ 
cessive  abstemiousness.     We  find  also 
that  there  were  others,  who,  as  if  to  sup- 
port their  Christian  liberty,  lived  in  sat 
with  greediness,  and  indulged  themselves 
in  all  the  gratifications  of  sensuality. 
Nothing  short  of  a  spiritual  illumination 
and  direction  can  indeed  secure  the  im- 
provement of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  real  interests  of  holiness.    At  this 
day  there  are  persons,  who  think  that  the 
entire  renunciation  of  all  our  own  worics 
in  point  of  dependence  must  be  the  de- 
struction of  practical  reli^on ;  and  they 
are  thence  led  to  seek  salvation  '*bv 
the  works  of  the  law :"  while  others,  ad- 
mitting IN  WORDS  the  fftace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  encourage  themselves  in  open  sin. 
A  truly  humbled  frame,  and  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  beauty  of  holiness,  through 
the  effectual  influence  of  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit, will  teach  men  to  live  a  sanctified 
life  by  the  faith  of  Jesus.    The  Gentile 
converts  by  the  Gnostic  heresy,  and  the 
Jewish  by  that  of  Ebion,  were  considera^ 
bly  corrupted  towards  the  dose  of  the 
century.    The  latter  indeed  of  these  here- 
sies had  been  gradually  making  progress 
for  some  time.    We  have  seen,  that  the 
object  of  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem 
was  to  ^ard  men  against  the  imposition 
of  Mosaic  observances,  and  to  teach  them 
to  rely  on  the  grace  of  Christ  for  salva- 
tion.   But  self-righteousness  is  a  weed 
of  too  quick  a  growth  to  be  easily  eradi- 
cated. The  Pharisaic  Christians,  we  m«v 
apprehend,  were  not  immediately  ^ad- 
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"VBiieed  to  the  Ml  size  of  heresy.  But 
when  they  proceeded  to  reject  St.  Paul's 
writings,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
Ihey  fully  rejected  the  article  of  justifica- 
tion.— A  separation  was  made ;  and  the 
Ebicmites,  as  a  distinct  hody  of  men,  de- 
serred  the  name  of  heretics. 

St.  Pan!  indeed,  who,  with  an  eagle's 
dye,  had  explored  the  growing  otO,  was 
now  no  more  in  the  world.  But  Uie  Head 
of  the  Chuich  prolonged  the  life  of  his 
fiiToorite  John  to  the  extreme  age  of  al- 
most ahundred :  and  his  authoritr  cheek- 
ed die  progress  of  heretical  pravity.    He 
resided  much  at  Ephesus,  wnsre  Paul  had 
declared,  that  gievous  wolves  would  make 
their  appearance.    Jerom  says,  that  he 
wrote  his  Gospel  at  the  desire  of  the  bish- 
ape  of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  Eh 
ioB.    Indeed  such  expressions  as  these, 
"  the  passoyer,  a  feast  of  the  Jews," — 
and,  ^  that  Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day," 
teem  to  indicate  that  the  Jewish  polity 
was  now  no  more,  it  not  being  natural  to 
give  such  explications  of  customs,  ex- 
cept to  those,  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
ocnilaT  inspection.    I  cannot  but  think, 
that  Dr.  Lardner,  who  is  no  friend  to  the 
Tital  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  be- 
trayed his  predilection  for  Socinianism, 
in  his  attempts  %>  show  that  St.  John  in 
his  6b6pel  did  not  intend  to  oppose  any 
particular  heresies.*    In  truth,  there  ai^e 
Tazious  internal  proofs* which  corroborate 
^  testimonj  oi  JeYom.    The  very  be- 
ginning of  his  Gospel  is  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  proper  Deity  of  Jesus 
Christ    The  attentive  reader  cannot  but 
recollect  various  discourses  to  the  same 
purport:    The  confession   of  Thomas, 
after  his  resurrection,  stands  single  in  St. 
J(Am*8  Gospel:    The  particular  pains, 
which  he  takes,  to  assure  us  of  the  real 
death  of  his  Master,  and  of  the  issuing 
of  real  blood  and  water,  from  his  wound- 
ed side,  are  delivered  with  an  air  of  one, 
sealous  to  obviate  the  error  of  the  Do- 
eetae :  Nor  can  I  understand  his  layin?  so 
{Treat  a  stress  on  Jesus  Christ's  commg 
m  the  fleshy  in  any  other  manner. 

While  this  Apostle  lived,  the  heretics 
were  much  discountenanced.  And  it  is 
certain  that  Gnostics  and  Ebionites  were 
always  looked  on  as  perfec^  distinct 
from  the  Christian  Church.  There  needs 
10  more  evidence  to  prove  this,  than  their 


•  See  his  Supplement  to  the  Credibility,  in 
tbebittoiyof  St  John. 
1 1  Joha  iv. 


arrangement  by  Irensns  and  Eusebins 
under  heretical  parties.  Doubtless  they 
called  themselves  Christians ;  and  so  did 
all  heretics,  for  obvious  reasons ;  and, 
for  reasons,  equally  obvious,  all,  who 
are  tender  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christ's 
religion,  should  not  own  their  right  to  the 
appellation.  Before  we  dismiss  them  I 
would  remark,— 

1.  That  it  does  not  appear  by  any  evi^ 
dence  which  I  can  find,  that  these  men 
were  persecuted  for  their  religion*  Re* 
taining  the' Christian  name;  and  yetglo* 
rifying  man's  righteousness,  wisdom,  and 
strong,  «*  they  spake  of  the  world,  and 
the  world  heard  them."  The  Apostle 
John  in  saying  this,  had  his  eye,  I  be* 
lieve,  on  the  Docetas  particularly.  In  our 
own  times  persons  of  a  similar  stamp 
would  willmglj  ingratiate  themselves 
with  real  Christians ;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  cross  of  Ctuist,  and  what- 
ever would  expose  them  to  the  enmity  of 
the  world.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Justin  Martyr,  that  Simon  was  honoured 
in  the  pagan  world,  even  to  iddatry.*— 
What  stress  is  laid  on  this  circumstanee 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  characters  of  men  in  religious  con- 
cerns, is  well  known. 

3.  If  it  be  made  an  objection  against 
evangelical  principles,  that  numbers,  who 
profess  them,  ha?e  run  into  a  variety  of 
abuses,  perversions  and  contentions,  we 
have  seen  enough,  even  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, of  the  same  kind  of  evils,  to  convince 
us,,  that  such  objections  militate  not 
against  divine  truth,  but  might  havebe^ 
made  with  equal  force  against  the  apostof- 
icalage. 

3.  A  singular  change  in  one  respiect 
has  taken  place  in  the  Christian  worla.— ^  > 
The  two  heretical  parties  above  described, 
were  not  much  unlike  the  Arians  and  So- 
cinians  at  this  day.  The  former  have, 
radically,  the  same  ideas  as  the  Doceta, 
though  It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  them 
of  the  Antinomian  abominations  which 
defiled  the  followers  of  Simon :  The  lat- 
ter are  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Ebi- 
onites. The  Trinitarians  were  then  the 
body  of  the  Church ;  and  so  much  supe- 
rior was  their  influence  and  numbers,  tnat 
the  other  two  were  treated  as  heretics.— 
At  present  the  two  parties,  i^ho  affree  in 
lessening  the  dignity  of  Christ,  Siough 
in  an  unequal  manner,  are  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  controversy  against  one  another* 
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while  the  Trinitarians  are  deepised  by 
both  as  unworthy  the  notice  ot  men  of 
reason  and  letters.  Serious  and  humble 
miiMis  willy  howeyer,  insist  on  the  neces- 
sity of  our  understanding  that  certain 
fundamental  principles  are  necessary  to 
constitute  the  real  Gospel.  The  Diyinity 
of  Christ,  his  atonement,— justification 
by  ^th, — ^regeneration, — these  they  will 
hare  observed  to  be  the  principles  of  the 
primitiTe  Chureh :  and,  withm  this  in- 
olosure,  the  whole  of  that  piety  which 
]N:oduced  such  glorious  efifects  has  been 
confined :  and  it  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  learned  men  to  consider,  whether  the 
'  same  remark  may  not  be  made  in  all 
ages. 

4.  Thus  hsTe  we  seen  a  more  astonish- 
ing revolution  in  the  human  mind  and  in 
human  manners,  than  ever  took  place  in 
any  age,  effected  without  any  human  pow- 
er, leffal  or  ille^,  and  even  against  the 
united  opposition  of  all  the  powers  then 
in  the  world,  and  this  too  not  m  countries 
rude  or  uncivilized,  but  in  the  most  hu- 
manized, the  most  learned,  and  the  most 
polished  part  of  the  globe, — within  the 
Koman  empire,  no  part  of  which  was  ex- 
empted from  a  sensible  share  in  its  ef- 
fects.— ^This  empire,  within  the  first  cen- 
tury at  least,  seems  to  have  been  the  pro- 
per limit  of  Christian  conquests.* 

If  an  infidel  or  sceptic  can  produce  any 
thing  like  this,  effected  by  Af ahometan- 
ism  or  by  any  other  relidon  of  the  hu- 
man invention,  he  may  then  wi^  some 
Plausibility  compare  those  religions  with 
Jhristiani^ :  But,  as  the  Gospel  stands 
unrivalled  m  its  manner  of  subduing  the 
minds  of  men,-— the  argument  for  its  di- 
vinity, from  its  propagation  in  the  world, 
will  remain  invmcible. 

And,  surdy,  every  dispassionate  ob- 
server  must  ccnifess,  that  the  diange  was 
from  BAD  to  0000.  No  man  will  venture 
to  say,  that  the  religious  and  moral  prin- 
ciples of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  were  good. — 
The  idolatries,  abominations,  and  ferocity 


*  Indeed,  that  Frmooe  had  aoy  share  in  the 
bleuings  of  the  Gospel  within  this  eentory, 
ean  only  be  inferrea  from  the  knowledge  we 
have,  that  it  watintroduoed  into  Spain.  Whe- 
ther oor  own  eoontiy  was  eran^lized  at  all 
in  this  eentury,  is  veipr  doubtful.  Nor  can  we 
be  certain  that  any  ministers  as  vet  had  passed 
into  Africa.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that 
the  Gospel  had  ^spread  through  the  Roman 
empire,  must  be  understood  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, though  I  think  scarcely  any  more  than 
those  which  have  been  mentioned. 


of  the  Gentile  worid  will  be  allowed  to 
have  been  not  less  than  they  are  described 
in  the  first  chapter  to  the  Romans :  and  the 
writings  of  Horace  and   Juvenal  will 
prove,  that  the  picture  is  not  exaggerated* 
The  extreme  wickedness  of  u^  Jews 
is  graphically  deliniated  by  their  ovm 
historian,  and  is  neither  denied  nor  doubt- 
ed by  any  one.    What  but  the  influenoe 
of  God,  and  an  xrrusioN  of  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit,— the  first  of  the  kind  since  the  com- 
iuflr  of  Christ,  and  the  measure  and  stand- 
ard lor  regulating  our  views  of  all  sn^ 
ceeding  ones,— can  account  for  such  a 
change  %    FsDm  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and   their  Epistles,  I  have  drawn  the 
fipreatest  part  of  the  narrative ;  but  the 
Uttle  that  has  been  added  firom  other 
sources  is  not  heterogeneous.— Here  are 
thousands  of  men  tur^  from  the  practice 
of  ever^  wickedness  to  the  practice  of 
every  virtue :  many,  very  suddenly,  or  at 
least  in  a  short  space  of  time,  reformed  ia 
understanding,  in  inclination,  in  affidction ; 
knowing,  lo^ng,  and  confiding  in  God ; 
from  a  state  of  mere  selfishness  converted 
into  the  purest  philanthropists  :  living 
only  to  please  God  and  to  exercise  kin£ 
ness  toveard  one  another ;  and  all  of  them^ 
recovering  really,  what  philosophy  only 
pretendedto,— the  dominion  of  reason  over 
passion:  unfeignedly  subject  to  their  Ma- 
ker ;  rejoicing  in  his  favour  amidst  the  se- 
verest sufierings :  and  serenely  waiting 
for  dieir  dismission  into  a  land  of  blissfru 
immortality.  That  all  this  must  be  of  God, 
is  demonstrative :  but  the  important  infers 
ence,  which  teaches  the  divme  authority 
of  Christ,  and  the  wickedness  and  dan- 
ger of  despising,  or  even  neglecting  him, 
18  not  always  attended  to  by  those  who 
are  most  concerned  in  it. 
But  the  Christian  Church  vras  not  yetin 

{possession  of  any  external  dignity  or  po- 
iticai  Importance.  No  one  natiok  as  yet 
vras  Christian,  thourii  thousands  of  in- 
dividaals  were  so ;— %ut  those  chiefly  of 
the  middling  and  lower  ranks.  The  mo- 
dem improvements  of  civil  society  have 
taught  men,  however,  that  tiiese  are  the 
Btrengrth  of  a  nation ;  and  that  whatever 
is  praiseworthy  is  far  more  commonly 
diffused  among  them,  than  among  the 
noble  and  great.  In  the  present  age  then 
it  should  be  no  disparagement  to  the 
character  of  the  first  Christians,  that  the 
Church  was  chiefly  composed  of  persons 
too  low  in  life,  to  be  of  any  weight  in  the 
despotic  systems  of  government  which 
I  then  prevailed.    We  mive  seen  one  per- 
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son*  of  uncommon  genius  and  endow- 
ments, and  two^  belongiog  to  the  Impe- 
rial family,  but  scarcely  any  more,  either 
of  rank  or  learning,  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity. We  on^t  not  then  to  be  sar- 
prised,  that  Chnstians  are  so  little  no- 
tioed  by  T^tns  and  Josephus:  These 
historians  are  only  intent  on  soblunary 
and  geaersi  politics ;  they  give  no  atten- 
tion even  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  indi- 
▼idnals. — Nor  is  this  itself  a  slight  ex- 
emplification of  the  genius  of  that  reli- 
S'ott,  which  is  destined  to  form  men  for 
e  next  life,  and  not  for  this. 
In  doctrines  the  primi^e  Christians 
agreed:  They  all  worshipped  the  one 

liying  and  true  God,  who 
U«^«>ei  made  himself  known  to  them 
" .  ...  in  three  persons.  Father,  Son, 
^!^^^  and  H<rfy  Ghost:  Each  of 
tiani.  these  they  were  taught  to  wor- 

^ip  by  tne  very  office  of  bap- 
tism performed  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
•  tiie  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost: — ^And  the 
whole  economy  of  grace  so  constantly  re- 
minded them  of  their  obligations  to  the 
Father  who  chose  them  to  salvation,  to 
the  Saviour  who  died  for  them,  and  to  the 
Comforter  who  sapported  and ,  sanctified 
them,  and  was  so  jloeely  connected  with 
their  experience  and  practice,  that  they 
were  perpetually  incited  to  worship  the 
Divine  Tnree  in  One.  Tliey  all  concur- 
red in  feeling  conviction  of  sin,  of 'help- 
lessness, of  a  state  of  perdition :  in  rely- 
ing on  the  atoning  blood,  perfect  righte- 
ousness, and  prevalent  intercession  of 
Jesus,  as  their  only  hope  of  heaven.  Re- 
generation bj  the  Holy  Ghost  was  their 
ccnnmon  privilege,  and  without  his  con- 
stant influence  they  owned  themselves 
obnoxious  only  to  sm  and  vani^.  Their 
community  of  goods,  and  uieir  love 
feasts,!  though  £scontinued  at  length^^ 

STobably  because  found  impracticable,— 
emonsUated  their  superlative  charity 
and  heavenly-mindedness.— Yet  a  gloomy 
cloud  hung  over  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  century. 

The  first  impressions  made  by  the  ef- 
fosion  of  the  Spirit  are  generally  the 
strongest  and  the  most  deciuvely  distinct 
firom  ^e  spirit  of  the  world.    But  human 


*  Paul.  f  Clemens  tad  DomitiUt. 

i  See  Jade's  Epistle. 
VoL.L  H 


depravity,  overborn  for  a  time,  arises 
afresh,  particularly  in  the  next  generation. 
Hence  the  disorders  of  schism  and  heresy. 
Their  tendency  is  to  destroy  the  pure 
work  of  God.  The  first  Christians,  with 
the  purest  charity  to  the  persons  of  here- 
tics, gave  their  errors  no  quarter;  but 
discountenanced  them  by  every  reasons^ 
ble  method. 

The  heretics,  on  the  contrary,  endea- 
voured to  unite  themselves  with  Chris- 
tians. If  the  satne  methods  be  at  this 
day  continued ; — ^If  the  heretic  endeavour 
to  promote  his  false  religion  by  pretended 
charity,  and  the  Christians  stand  aloof 
from  him,  without  dreading  the  charge  of 
bigotry,  each  act  in  character,  as  their 
predecessors  did.  The  heretics  by  weak- 
ening men's  attachment  to  Chnst,  and 
the  schismatics  by  promottn?  a  worldly 
and  uncharitable  spint,  each  did  consider- 
able mischief;  but  it  was  the  less,  be- 
cause Christians  carefully  kept  them- 
selves distinct  from  heretics,  and  thus 
set  limits  to  the  infection. 

It  has  been  of  unspeakable  detriment 
to  the  Christian  religion,  to  conceive  that 
all  who  profess  it,  are  believers  of  it, 
properly  speaking.  Whereas  very  many 
are  Christians  in  name  only,  never  attend- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  at  all. 
N^t  a  few  glory  in  sentiments  subversive 
of  its  genius  and  spirit.  And  there  are 
still  more  who  go  not  so  far  in  opposition 
to  godliness ;  yet,  by  making  light  of  the 
whole  work  of  Grace  on  the  heart,  they 
are  found,  on  a  strict  examination,  to  be 
as  decidedly  void  of  true  Christianity. 
We  have  seen  the  first  Christians  indi- 
vidually converted :  and,  as  human  na^ 
ture  needs  the  same  change  still,  the  par- 
ticular instances  of  conversion  described 
in  the  Acts  are  models  for  us  at  this  day. 
National  conversions  were  then  unknown ; 
nor  has  the  term  any  proper  meaning. 
But  when  whole  countries  are  suppose 
to  become  Christians  merely  because 
they  are  so  termed ;  when  conversion  of 
heart  is  kept  out  of  sight;  and  when  no 
spiritual  fruits  are  expected  to  appear  in 
practice ;— when  such  ideas  grow  fash- 
ionable, opposite  characters  are  blended 
with  each  other ;  the  form  of  the  Gospel 
stands,  and  its  power  is  denied. — But  let 
us  not  anticipate ;-— These  scenes  appear^ 
ed  not  in  the  first  century. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   HISTORY   OF   CHRISTIANS  DURING 
THE   REION   OF   TRAJAN. 

The  master  of  the  Roman  world  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  was  the  renown- 
ed Trajan.  His  predecessor  Nerva  had 
restored  the  Christian  exiles,  and  granted 
a  full  toleration  to  the  Church.  Hence 
the  last  of  the  Apostles  had  recovered  his 
station  at  Ephesus,  and  slept  in  the  Lord, 
before  the  short  interval  of  tranquillity 
was  closed  by  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
Trajan.     Whatever  explication  may  be 

S'ven  or  conjectured  of  the  cause  of  his 
slike  of  Christians,  he  had  a  confirmed 
prejudice  against  them,  and  meditated  the 
Gxtinetion  of  the  name :  nor  does  it  ^- 
pear  that  he  ever  changed  his  sentiments, 
or  retracted  his  edicts  against  them. 

There  is  an  account  of  bis  persecution 
TheSd  ^^  ^^  corresponaence  with 
Persecu-  ^}^^J  ^©  governor  of  Bithy- 
tioB  of  the  Dia,  a  character  well  known 
Chrit-  in  classical  history.    The  two 

*A  "n  ifws     epistles  between  the  emperor 

OP  i(W'  ^^  ^®  governor  deserve  to 
be  transcribed  at  length  :* 
they  seem  to  have  been  written  in  106  or 
107.t 

C.  Pliny  to  Trajan  Emperor, 
*♦  Health. — ^It  is  my  usual  custoih,  Sir, 
to  refer  all  things,  of  which  I  harbour 
p..    ,  any  doubts,  to  you.    For  who 

letter  to  ^*°  better  direct  my  judgment 
Trajtn.  ^^  *^  hesitation,  or  instruct 
my  understanding  in  its  igno- 
rance t  I  never  had  the  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent at  any  examination  of  Christians,  be- 
fore I  came  into  this  province.  I  am 
therefore  at  a  loss,  to  determine  what  is 
the  usual  object  either  of  inquiry  or  of  pun- 
ishment, and  to  what  length  either  of  them 
is  to  be  carried.  It  has  also  been  with 
me  a  question  very  problematical, — 
whether  any  distinction  should  be  made 


•  Pliny's  Episdes,  x.  97,  98. 

t  Or  perhaps  in  102  or  103  of  the  Tulgnr  «ni. 
The  reader  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that 
man^  disagreements  in  chronologj  are  account- 
ed (or  by  considering  that  the  Birth  of  our 
Saviour  is  placed  by  some  of  the  best  chrooo- 
logerf  four  years  before  our  Tolgar  era. 


between  the  young  and  the  old,  the  ten- 
der and  the  robust ;— whether  any  room 
should  be  given  for  repentance,  or  the 
guilt  of  Christianity  once  incurred  is  not 
to  be  expiated  by  the  most  unequivocal 
retractation ; — ^whether  the  name  itself,  ab- 
stracted from  any  flagitiousness  of  con- 
duct, or  the  crimes  connected  with  the 
name,  be  the  object  of  punishment.  In 
the  taean  time  this  has  been  my  method, 
with  respect  to  those  who  were  brought 
before  me  as  Christians.  I  asked  them, 
whether  they  were  Christians :  if  they 
pleaded  g[uilty,  I  interrogated  them  twice 
afresh,  with  a  menace  of  capital  punish- 
ment. In  case  of  obstinate  perseverance, 
I  ordered  them  to  be  executed.  For  of 
this  I  had  no  doubt,  whatever  was  the 
nature  of  their  reli^on,  that  a  sullen  and 
obstinate  inflexibility  called  for  the  ven- 
geance of  the  magistrate.  Some  were  in- 
fected with  the  same  madness  whom,  on 
account  of  their  prij^lege  of  citizenship, 
I  reservedr  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  your  tribunal.  In  the  course  of 
this  business,  informations  pouring  in,  as 
is  usual  when  they  are  encouraged,  more 
cases  occurred .  An  anonymous  libel  was 
exhibited,  with  a  catalogue  of  names  of 
persons,  who  yet  declared,  that  they  were 
not  Christians  then,  or  ever  had  been ;  and 
thev  repeated  after  me  an  invocation  of  the 
gods  and  of  vour  image,  which,  for  this  pur- 
pose, I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with 
the  images  of  the  deities :  They  perform- 
ed sacred  rites  with  wine  and  frankin- 
cense, and  execrated  Christ, — none  of 
which  things  I  am  told  a  real  Christian 
can  ever  be  compelled  to  do.  On  this 
account  I  dismissed  them.  Others  named 
by  an  informer,  first  affirmed,  and  then 
denied  the  charge  of  Christianity ;  de- 
claring that  they  had  been  Christians,  but 
had  ceased  to  be  so,  some  three  years  ago, 
others  still  longer,  some  even  twenty 
years  ago.  Ail  of  them  worshipped  your 
image,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and 
also  execrated  Christ.  And  this  was  the 
account  which  they  gave  of  the  nature  of 
the  religion  they  once  had  professed, 
whether  it  deserves  the  name  of  crime  or 
error, — namely — that  they  were  accus- 
tomed on  a  stated  day  to  meet  befwe  day- 
light, and  to  repeat  among  themselves  a 
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hjmn  to  Christ  as  to  a  ^pdy  and  to  bind 
themsehres  by  an  oath,  with  an  obligation 
of  not  committing  any  wickedness ; — but 
on  the  contrary,  of  abstaining  from  thef^, 
Tobheriea,  and  adnlteries ; — also,  of  not 
Tiolating  their  promise,  or  denying  a 
pledge  ;^-after  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  sepvate,  and  to  meet  again  at  a  pro- 
miscooos  harmless  meal,  from  which  last 
practice  they  however  desisted,  after  the 
poblication  of  my  edict,  in  which,  agreea- 
oly  to  yoor  orders,  I  forbad  any  socie* 
ties  o£  that  sort.  On  which  account  I 
judged  it  the  more  necessary,  to  inquire 
B7  TORTURB,  ftom  two  femalcs,  who  were 
said  to  be  deaconesses,  what  is  the  real 
truth.  But  nothing  could  I  collect,  ex« 
cept  a  depraved  and  excessive  supersti- 
tion. Deferring  therefore  any  farther  in- 
vestiffation,  I  determined  to  consult  you. 
For  the  number  of  culprits  is  so  great,  as 
to  call  for  serious  consultation.  Many 
persons  are  informed  .against  of  every  a^e 
•and  of  both  sexes;  and  more  still  will  be 
in  the  same  situation.  The  contagion 
of  the  superstiUon  hath  spread  not  only 
through  cities,  but  even  villages  and  the 
country.  Not  that  I  think  it  impossible 
to  check  and  to  correct  it.  The  success 
of  my  endeavours  Hitherto  fprbids  such 
desponding  thoughts :  for  the  temples, 
once  aJmost  desolate,  begin  to  be  frequent- 
ed, and  the  sacred  solemnities,  which  had 
long  been  intermitted,  are  now  attended 
afresh ;  and  the  sacrificial  victims  are  now 
sold  every  where,  which  once  could  scarce- 
ly find  a  purchaser.  Whence  I  conclude, 
that  many  might  be  reclaimed,  were  the 
hope  of  impunity,  on  repentance,  abso- 
lately  confinned.'* 


Trajan  to  Pliny, 

**You  have  done  perfectly  right,  my 
dear  Pliny,  in  the  inquiry  which  you  have 
made  concerning  Christians.  For  truly 
BO  one  ^neral  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
which  will  apply  itself  to  all  cases.  These 
people  must  not  be  sought  after : — If  they 
are  brought  before  you  and  convicted,  let 
them  be  capitally  punished,  yet  with  this 
restriction,  that  if  any  one  renounce  Chris- 
tianity, and  evidence  his  sincerity  by  sup- 
plicating our  gods,  however  suspected  he 
may  be  for  the  past,  he  shall  obtain  par- 
don for  the  ^ture,  on  his  repentance. 
But  anonymous  libels  in  no  case  ought  to 
be  attended  to;  for  the  precedent  would  be 
of  the  worst  sort,  and  perfectly  incon?ru< 
OQs  to  the  maxims  of  my  ffovemment.'' 

The  moral  character  of  Pliny  is  one  of  I 


the  most  amiable  in  all  pagan  authority ; 
yet  does  it  appear,  that  he  joined  with  his 
master  Trajan  in  his  hatred  of  Christians.  * 
In  the  course  of  this  history,  many  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  will  occur. 
Trajan's  character  is  doubtless  much  infe- 
rior to  Pliny's ; — it  is  indeed  illustrious 
by  reason  of  great  talents,  and  ^eat  ex- 
ploits; but  by  the  testimony  of  Dio,  Spar- 
tian,  and  Julian,  stained  with  flagrant 
vices;*  and,  as  is  generally  confessed, 
tarnished  by  an  extravagant  ambition. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
men,  who  seem  enamoured  with  the  beau- 
ty of  virtue,  should  turn  from  it  with 
perfect  disgust,  and  even  persecute  it 
with  rancour,  wfien  it  appears  in  the  most 
genuine  colours  1  Let  those  who  imaging 
such  men  as  Pliny  to  be  good  and  virtu* 
ous  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  try 
to  solve  this  phenomenon  on  thfeir  own 
principles.  On  those  of  the  real  Gospel, 
the  question  is  not  hard  to%»e  determined. 
Admitting  that  Pliny  mij^ht  at  first  be 
prejudiced  against  Christians  from  mi^ 
representation,  how  happens  it,  that  he 
continues  so  aher  better  information,  even 
when  he  is  convinced  that  no  moral  evU 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Christians  of  Bithy- 
nia,  that  their  meetings  are  peaceable,  and 
the  ends  aimed  at  by  them,  not  only  in- 
nocent, but  laudable?  The  truth  is,  vir- 
tue in  Pliny's  writings,  and  virtue  in  St. 
Paul's,  mean  not  the  same  thing.  For 
humility,  the  basis  of  a  Christian's  vir- 
tue, the  Pagan  has  not  even  a  name  in  his 
language.  The  glory  of  God  is  the  end 
of  virtue  in  the  system  of  one, — ^his  own 
gloryHs  the  end  of  virtue  in  the  system 
of  the  other.  The  Christians  of  Bithy- 
nia  would  be  able  to  give  the  severe  in- 
quisitor **  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was 
in  them  with  meekness  and  fear,"  and 
then  snfiering  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  to  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls 
to  him  in  well  doing,  as  to  a  faithful  Crea- 
tor. These  and  other  precious  sentiments 
in  St.  Peter's  first  epistle,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  some  of  their  fathers,  possibly 
to  some  of  themselves  then  alive,  would 
now  be  remembered  with  peculiar  force. 
A  vain-glorious  mind  like  Pliny's,  elated 
with  conscious  rectitude,  would  scorn  to 
hear  of  being  saved  by  the  atoning  blood 
of  Jesus,  would  not  believe  the  represen- 
tation of  human  nature  which  the  Chris- 
tians would  give  him,  and  would  prefer 
his  own  reason  before  the  instruction  of 


•  See  Lardner'tColleotioDi,  v.  ii.  o. 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  Had  he  been,  like  Ci- 
cero, deeply  tinged  with  the  academical 
philosophy  of  Greece,'  like  him  he  would 
naye  gloried  in  sceptical  ambiguity,  or 
hare  inclined  to  the  atheistic  views,  to 
which  most  of  the  old  philisophers  were 
deyoled.  But  as  he  seems  to  have  imi- 
tated him,  rather  in  his  passion  for  orato- 
rical dory,  than  in  his  philosophical 
spirit,  he  rested  in  the  vulgar  creed,  high- 
ly absurd  as  it  was,  and  preferred  it  to 
the  purest  dictates  of  Christianity.  The 
former  thwarted  not  his  pride  and  Ids 
lusts :  the  latter  required  the  humiliation 
of  the  one,  and  the  mortification  of  the 
i)ther. 

In  all  ages,  men  even  of  amiable  mo- 
rals, if  destitute  of  true  holiness,  are  ene- 
mies of  the  Gospel.  We  here  see  the 
true  reason  of  this. enmity;  which  is  not 
capable  of  being  abated  by  argument :  for 
if  that  had  be©!  the  case,  Pliny  might 
have  seen  the  irtiquity  of  his  proceedings. 
To  call  a  thing  madness  and  depraved 
superstition,  on  the  fece  of  which  he  sees 
much  good  and  no  evil,  is  the  height  of 
unreasonableness.  But  it  is  practised  by 
many  at  this  day,  who  call  themselves 
Chnstians,  and  yet  are  really  as  averse 
to  the  Gospe]  as  Pliny  was.  Now  if  we 
were  not  willinff  to  be  deceived  by  mere 
names,  but  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
things,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  under- 
gtand,  who  they  are  that  resemble  Pliny, 
and  Who  thpy  are  that  resetnble  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bithynia. 

In  fact,  as  there  are  now,  so  there  were 
then,  persons,  who  worshipped  Christ  as 
their  Gbd,  who  loved  one  another  as  bre- 
thren united  in  him :  men  who  derived 
from  his  influence  support  under  the  se- 
verest pressures :  who  were  calumniated 
by  others :  who  were  treated  as  silly  peo- 

51e,  on  account  of  that  humble  and  self- 
enying  spirit,  by  which  they  kept  up 
communion  with  their  Saviour  on  earth ; 
and  who  expected  to  enioy  him  in  hea- 
ven. It  was  not  the  fault  of  Trajan  and 
Pliny,  that  such  principles  were  not  ex- 
terminated from  uie  earth.  They  hated 
the  men  and  their  religion. 

The  difference  between  the  persecutors 
and  the  sufferers  is  remarkable  with  re- 
spect to  the  spirit  of  politics.  The  reli- 
gion of  Trajan  was  governed  by  this 
spirit  f  And  his  minister  thinks  it  needful 
to  force  men  to  follow  the  pagan  religion, 
whether  they  believed  it  to  be  right  or 
not.  Persecuting  edicts  appear  to  have 
been  in  force  against  Chnsttans  before 


the  correspondence  which  we  have  seen ; 
and  Nerva*s  toleration  seems  to  have 
ceased.  But  the  Christians  showed,  that 
their  Master^s  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world :  They  were  meek  and  passive,  as 
Christ  himself  had  been,  and  as  Peter 
had  exhorted  them  to  be.  Their  number 
was  very^  large  in  Bithynia,  capable  sure- 
ly of  raisiag  a  rebellion  troublesome  to 
the  state ;  and  they  would  have  done  so, 
if  their  spirits  had  been  as  turbulent  as 
those  of  many  pretended  Christians.— 
"But  they  were  subject  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake." 
If  there  had  been  the  least  suspicion  of  a 
seditious  spirit  among  them,  rliny  must 
have  mentioned  it;  and  their  disconrinu- 
ance  of  their  feasts  of  charity,  after  they 
found  them  disagreeable  to  government, 
is  a  proof  of  their  loyal  and  peaceable 
temper. 

In  Asia,  Arrius  Antoninus  persecuted 
them  with  extreme  fury.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  his  persecution  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Trajan ;  but  as  there  was  an 
Antoninus  very  intimate  with  Pliny,  the 
following  story  of  him,  from  Tertullian,* 
may  not  improperly  be  introduced  here. 
The  whole  boay  of  Christians,  wearied 
with  constant  hardships,  presented  them- 
selves before  his  tribunal :  He  ordered  a 
few  of  them  to  execution,  and  said  to  the 
rest,  "Miserable  people,  if  you  choose 
death,  you  may  find  precipices  and  hal- 
ters enow." — ^I  am  willing  to  be)ieye  that 
the  Christians  hoped  to  disarm  the  per- 
secutor by  the  sight  of  their  nlimbers. 

One  of  the  most  venerable  characters 
at  this  time  was  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  successor  of  St.  James.  Jeru- 
salem indeed  was  no  more,  but  the  Church 
still  existed  in  some  part  of  Judea.  Some 
heretics  accused  him,  as  a  Christian,  be- 
fore Atticus  the  Roman  governor.  He 
was  then  a  hundred  and  twetity  years 
old,  and  was  scourged  many  days.  The 
persecutor  was  astonished  at  his  hardi- 
ness; but  not  moved  with  pit^  for  his 
sufferings : — at  last  he  ordered  him  to  be 
cnicified.f 

It  was  in  the  year  107,  that  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antiocn,  was  martyred  for  the 
faith  of  Jesus.     On  the  death  of  Euodius, 
about  the  year  70,  he  had  been    ^  D  107 
appointed  in  his  room  by  the       '    ' 
Apostles  who  were  then  alive.     Martyr- 
He  ffoverned  the  Church  dur-    Ignatius. 
ingSiis  long  period:  Nor  was 
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it  a  small  indication  of  the  continaed 
naoe  of  God  to  that  city,  to  hare  bden 
blessed  so  long  with  such  a  luminary. 
We  mast  be  content  with  the  short  cha- 
Tacter  given  of  his  ministry  in  the  Acts 
of  I^rnatius,  a  piece  of  martyroloflT  first 
pablished  in  1647  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
from  two  old  manuscripts  which  hare 
atrcmger  marks  of  credibility  than  is  usual 
in  such  compositions. 

^  He  was  a  man  in  all  things  like  to 
the  Apostles.  As  a  good  goTemor,  by 
the  helm  of  prayer  and  fasting,  by  the 
constancy  of  his  doctrine  and  spiritual  la- 
boDT,  he  opposed  himself  to  the  floods  of 
the  adversary :  he  was  like  a  divine  lamp 
illuminating  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  by 
his  exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures: 
and  lastly,  to  preserve  his  Church,  he 
scrupled  not  freely  to  expose  himself  to  a 
bitter  death.''  These  Acts  were  compiled 
by  those  who  went  with  him  from  Anti- 
och,  and  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  suf- 
ferings.* 

Ambition  and  the  lust  of  power  were 
not  stronger  features  in  the  character  of 
CaBsar,  tton  the  desire  of  martyrdom  was 
in  that  of  Ignatius.  Divine  Providence 
however  preserved  him  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  during  the  persecution  of  Do- 
mi  tian,  and  reserved  him  to  the  time  of 
Trajan  Trajan.     This   prince  being 

eomesto       <iome  to  Antioch  about  the 
Ant'oeh:       tenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the 

A.  D.  107.  If*'  ^^"^y  ^^  ^  w*7  ^  the 
Parthian  war,  Ignatius,  fear- 
ing for  the  Christians,  and  hoping  to  avert 
the  storm  by  offerinflr  himselt  to  suffer  in 
their  stead,  came  voluntarily  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Trajan.  I  shall  deliver  the  con- 
ference, as  it  stands  in  the  Acts  of  Igna^ 
tins, — a  monument  of  false  glory  shroud- 
ing itself,  under  superstition  and  igno- 
rance, on  the  one  hand ;  and  of  true  glory, 
supported  by  the  faith  and  hope  of  Jesus, 
on  the  other. 

Being  introduced  into  the  emperor's 
presence,  he  was  thus  addressed  by  Tra- 
jan.f  What  an  impious  spirit  art  thou, 
both  to  transgress  our  com- 
»aiDined  ^^^^^s,  and  to  inveigle  others 
by  Trajan.  ^^^  *^®  same  folly,  to  their 
mini      Ignatius    answered. 


•  Wake's  Epistles. 

t  See  the  Acts  of  Ignatius;  and  the  Preface 
of  the  Life  of  Ignatius  prefixed  to  a  Tragedy 
written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gambold,  which  re- 
presents the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity. 
The  tragedy,  considered  as  a  compositioo,  is 
b8 


Theophorus  ought  not  to  be  called  so; 
forasmuch  as  all  wicked  spirits  are  de- 
parted far  from  the  servants  of  God.  But 
if  you  call  me  impious  because  I  am  hos- 
tile  to  evil  spirits,  I  own  the  charge  in 
that  respect.  For  I  dissolve  all  their 
snares,  through  the  inward  support  of 
Christ  the  heavenly  King.— Traj.  Pray, 
who  is  Theophorus  1 — ^Ign.  He  who  has 
Christ  in  his  breast — Traj.  Andthinkest 
thou  not  that  gods  reside  in  us  also,  who 
fight  for  us  a^nst  our  enemies  t — ^Ign. 
You  mistake  m  calling  the  demons  of  ^ 
nations  by  the  name  of  gods.  For  there 
is  only  one  God,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in  them ; 
and  ONE  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  bej^otten 
Son,  whose  kingdom  be  my  portion!— 
Traj.  His  kingdom  do  you  say,  who  was 
crucified  under  Pilate  l—Jgn.  His,  who 
crucified  my  sin  with  its  author;  and  has 
put  all  the  fraud  and  malice  of  Satan 
under  the  feet  of  those  who  carry  him  in 
their  heart.«»Traj.  Dost  thou  then  carry 
him  who  was  crucified  within  theel—- 
Ign.  I  do;  for  it  is  written;  *^  I  dwell  in 
themt  <^d  whlk  in  them.*'  Then  Trajan 
pronounced  this  sentence  against  him: 
**  Since  Ignatius  confesses,  that  he  carries 
within  himself  him  that  was  crucified,  we 
command,  that  he  be  carried  bound  by 
soldiers  to  Great  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people." 

The  learned  Scaliger  waspuzzled  to  con- 
ceive what  could  induce  Trajan  to  order 
his  being  sent  so  long  a  journey  for  execu- 
tion. It  might  seem  more  natural  for  him 
to  have  directed  that  he  should  suffer  in 
the  view  of  his  own  flock,  in  order  to 
deter  them  from  Christianity.  But  Tra- 
jan might  think  the  example  much  more 
striking  and  extensive,  by  using  the 
method  which  he  took.  At  any  rate. 
Providence  undoubtedly  displayed,  in 
this  way,  much  more  abundantly  the  ho- 
noure  of  the  cross,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follows. — ^The  doctrine  of  Union  with 
Christ  by  faith,  now  so  much  ridiculed, 
appears  here  in  its  full  glory :  And  if  ever 
we  be  called  to  scenes  Uke  these,  we 
shall  feel  the  need  of  it  strongly,  and  be 
sensible  of  the  impotence  of  those  schemes 
of  mere  human  invention,  which  are  often 
substituted  in  its  room.  Only  Christ 
within  can  support  the  heart  in  the  hour 
of  severe  tria) :  The  boasted  moral  virtue 


unequal  { but  it  contains  many  beautiful  pas* 
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[Chap.  I. 


of  proud  philosophers  is  xadicallj  defec- 
tive and  nnsoand. 

The  scene  before  us  is  augnst;  and  the 
state  of  Christendom  at  that  time  is  much 
illustrated  by  it.  The  seren  epistles  of 
this  great  man,  undoubtedly  genuine  as 
they  are,  and  accurately  distinguished 
from  all  corrupt  interpolations,*  will  come 
in  aid  to  the  Acts  of  his  martyrdom :  By 
them  he  being  dead,  yet  speakelli;  and 
what  the  Gospel  can  do  for  men,  who 
really  beliere  it,  and  feel  the  energy  of 
the  Spirit  of  its  divine  Author,  has  not 
often  oeen  more  illustriously  displayed. 

From  Antioch  he  was  hurried  by  his 
guards  to  Seleucia :  Sailing  thence,  after 
ffreat  fatigue,  he  arrived  at  Smyrna. 
While  the  sliip  remained  in  port,  he  was 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Polycarp, 
who  was  bi^op  of  the  Christians  there. 
They  had  been  fellow-disciples  of  St. 
John ;  and  the  holy  joy  of  their  interview 
may  be  conceited  by  such  persons  as 
know  what  the  love  of  Christ  is,  and  how 
it  operates  in  the  breasts  of  those  in  whom 
he  dwells.  Deputies  were  sent  from  the 
various  churches  of  Asia  to  attend  and 
eonsole  him,  and  to  receive  some  benefit 
by  his  spiritual  cotomunications.  Bish- 
ops, presbyters,  and  deacons,  conversed 
with  kim :  a  general  convocation  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  Four  o£  Ignatius's 
•even  epistles  were  written  from  Smyrna, 
to  the  Churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia, 
Tralles,  and  Rome. 

The  Church  of  Ephesus  appears,  from 
his  epistle  to  them,  still  to  have  main- 
tainea  its  character  of  evangelical  purity, 
Their  zeal  indeed  had  decayed,  but  was 
revived :  and  the  rage  of  persecution  was 
the  hot-bed,  which  reanimated  their  souls, 
and  made  them  fruitful  again  in  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  The  very  titles,  by 
which  he  addresses  them,  demonstrate 
what  their  faith  was  in  common  with 
that  of  the  whole  Church  at  that  time; 
and  abundantly  show  the  vanity  of  those, 
whose  dislike  of  the  peculiar  truths  of 
Christianity  induces  them  to  suppose, 
that  the  ideas  of  predestination,  election, 
and  grace,  were  purely  the  systematic 
inventions  of  Augustine,  and  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Christians.  We  are  cer- 
tain, that  St.  PauPs  epistles,  and  that  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  this  Church,  are 
full  of  the  same  things. 

"Ignatius,  who  is  also  called  Theo- 


*  Archbishop  Uiber  hat  preferred,  or  ra- 
ther restored,  these  Epistles  to  us. 


phorus,  to  the  worthily  happy  Church  in 
Ephesus  of  Asia,  blessed  m  the  majesty 
and  fulness  of  God  the  Father,  predesU- 
nated  before  the  world  to  be  perpetuallT 
permanent  in  glory,  immovable,  united, 
and  elect  in  the  genuine  suffering  for  the 
truth,*  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  God,  much  joy  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  his  spotless  grace."  The 
character,  which  he  gives  of  their  bishop 
OneSimus,  raises  our  idea  of  him  to  a 
great  ^gree.  He  calls  him  **  inexpressi- 
ble in  charity,  whom  I  beseech  you  to 
love  according  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  of 
you  to  imitate  nim.  Blessed  be  his  name, 
who  has  counted  you  worthy  to  enjoy 
such  a  bishop."  With  him  he  honoura- 
bly mentions  also  some  presbyters  or 
deacons  of  thoir  Church,  "Through 
whom,"  says  he,  "I  have  seen  you  all 
in  love."  Onesimus  probably  was  the 
fugitive  slave  of  Philemon,  a  growing 
plant  in  St.  Paul's  time. 

The  unaffected  charity  and  humility  of 
Ignatius  deserve  our  attention.  He  alone 
seemed  unconscious  of  his  attainments, 
while  the  whole  Christian  world  admired 
himi  "I  do  not,"  says  he,  "dictate  to 
you,  as  if  I  were  a  person  of  any  conse- 
quence. For  though  I  am  bound  for  the 
name  of  Christ,  I  am  not  yet  perfected  in 
Christ  Jesus.  For  now  I  begin  to  be  a 
disciple,  and  speak  to  you  as  ray  teachers. 
For  I  ought  to  be  sustained  by  you  in 
faith,  in  admonition,  in  patience,  in  long 
suffering.  But  since  charity  will  not 
suffer  me  to  be  silent  concerning  you,  for 
this  reason  I  take  upon  me  to  exhort  yon 
to  run  together  with  me  according  to  the 
mind  of  God." 

Nothing  lies  more  on  his  heart  in  all 
his  epistles,  than  to  recommend  the  most 
perfect  union  of  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  to  reprobate  schisms  and 
dissensions.  He  represents  the  Chris- 
tians as  all  united  to  Jesus  Christ;  all 
partaking  of  the  same  spiritu^  life.  To 
separate  from  the  Church;  and  to  lose 
that  subordination  in  which  they  stood  to 
their  pastors,  was  to  tear  in  pieces  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  to  expose  themselves 
to  Uie  seductions  of  those  who  would 
draw  them  from  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Gospel.  In  modern  times  this  langua^ 
is  judged  not  very  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  on  which  we  are  so  apt  to  fe- 
licitate ourselves.    And' I  am  persuaded^ 


*  Alluding,  doabUess,  to  tbe  Errors  of  the 
DooetK. 
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that  the  stronjgr  manner,  in  which  submis- 
sion  to  the  Bishop  is  inculcated,  has  been 
the  most  weighty  argument  with  seTeral 
persons  to  encourage  ^^emselTes  in  doubts 
of  the  authenticity  of  these  pieces.  But 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles 
on  this  account,  is  to  be  the  slaves  of 
pej  adice.  Usher,  and  after  him  Vossius, 
ua¥e  sufficiently  distinguished  the  genu 
ine  from  the  false  and  the  interpolated : 
and  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  epistles,  as  thtfa  puri- 
fied, with  the  quotations  of  the  ancients, 
render  them  superior  to  all  exceptions.* 
The  circumstances  in  which  the  Church< 
es  were,  sufficiently  justify  the  strong 
expressions  of  Ignatius.  Heretics  of  vzr 
rious  kinds  aboimded ;  and  their  specious 
artifices  were  likely  to  seduce  the  minds 
of  the  weak.  What  (hen  could  be  so 
just  a  preservative  to  them,  as  to  stick 
eloee  to  the  society  of  their  faithful  pas- 
tors, the  successors  of  the  Apostles  t  Hu 
mility  is  the  ^pard  of  real  Chiittian 
goodness:  nothing  but  the  want  of  it 
could  have  tempted  them  to  desire  a  se- 

Saration :  and  in  every  age  the  same  con 
act  toward  ffodly  pastors  is,  doubtless, 
the  true  wisdom  of  the  Church:  The 
spirit  of  schism,  of  ambition,  of  self-con- 
eeit,  disguising  itself  under  the  specious 
pretences  of  liberty  and  of  conscience, 
nas  constantly  produced  the  most  fatal 
effects.  Iffuatius  certainly  would  not 
have  wished  the  Ephesians  to  follow  un- 
sound and  un&ithlul  pastors:  but  much 
more  caution  in  judging,  and  a  much 
greater  degree  of  submission  to  ministers 
confessedly  upright,  are  doubtless  re- 
quisite, than  manv  persons  in  our  days 
are  willing  to  adnut.— **Let  no  one," 
says  Ignauus,  «*  mistake  ;—^if  any  man 
is  not  within  the  altar,  he  is  deprived 
of  the  bread  of  God.  If  the  prayer  of 
one  or  two  has  so  much  strength,  how 
much  more  that  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the 
whole  Church :  He,  who  separates  ftwn 
it,  is  proud,  and  condemns  himself:  For 
it  is  written,  God  resisteth  the  proud. 
Let  us  study  therefore  obedience  to  the 
Bishop,  that  we  may  be  suUject  to  God. 
And  the  more  silent  and  gentle -any  one 
observes  the  Bishop  to  be,  the  more  on 


*  I  shall  not  enter  into  so  large  a  field  of 
eritieism: — whoever  has  leisure  and  temper 
■aiBeient  for  the  sal»jeot,  ma^  read  with  adr 
vantage  Du  Pin*s  sUtement  of^tbe  controversy 
eoncerninelgnatius's  epistles ;  and  maj  thence. 
I  beliere,  learn  all  that  is  needful  to  be  known 
•oneeming  it. 


that  account  should  he  reverence  him. 
Every  one,  to  whom  the  Master  commits 
the  stewaidship,  ought  to  be  received  as 
the  Master  bimselh^' — <*  Indeed,"  says 
he,  ^'Onesimus  exceedingly  commends 
your  godly  order : — and  that  you  live  ac- 
cording to  truth,  and  that  no  heresy 
dwells  with  you.'*—*'  Some  indeed,  with 
much  ostentation,  make  specious  but  fal- 
lacious pretensions,  whose  works  are  un- 
worthy of  God,  whom  you  ought  to  avoid 
as'  wild  beasts.  For  they  are  ragiuff 
dogs,  biting  in  secret,  whom  you  should 
shun,  as  being  persons  very  difficult  to 
be  cured.  One  physician  tfaiere  is  bodily 
and  spiritual,  begotten  and  unbegotten, 
God  appearing  in  flesh,  in  immortal  true 
life,  both  from  Mary  and  from  God,— 
first  suffering,— then  impassible" — **I 
have  known  some  who  went  from  this 
place,*  whom  you  did  not  suffer  to  sow 
tares  among  you :  you  stq>ped  your  ears ; 
so  that  you  would  not  receive  their  seed« 
as  being  stones  of  the  temple  of  your 
Father,  prepared  for  the  bniloinff  of  God 
the  Father,  lifled  up  into  heavenly  places 
by  the  engine  qf  Jesus  Christ,  which  is 
his  cross,  using  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
cord." — "Yet  prajr  earnestly  for  other 
men  without  ceasing;  for  there  is  hope 
of  conversion  in  them,  that  they  also  may 
be  brought  to  God.  Give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  be  instructed,*  at  least,  by 
your  works." — "  Without  Christ,  think 
nothing  becoming; — in  whom  I  carry 
about  my  bonds, — spiritual  jewels;— in 
which  may  I  be  found  at  the  resurrection 
through  your  prayer,  that  my  lot  may  be 
cast  among  the  Ephesian  Christians,  who 
have  always  harmonized  with  the  Apos- 
tles in  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ ! " 

"Ye  are  partakers  of  the  mysteries 
with  Paul  the  holy,  the  renowned,  the 
blessed,  whose  footsteps  may  I  follow !" 
"  Neglect  not  assemblies  for  thanks^v- 
ing  and  prayer:  For  when  you  assidu- 
ously attend  on  these  things,  the  powers 
of 'Satan  are  demolished,  and  his  pemi- 
oions  kingdom  is  dissolved  by  the  unani- 
mity of  your  faith" — "Remember  me, 
as  Jesus  Christ  also  does  you.  Pray  for 
the  Church  in  Syria,  whence  I  am  led 
bound  to  Rome, — ^the  meanest  of  the 
faithful  who  are  there." 

I  know  not  how  the  reader  may  con- 
ceive ;  but  to  my  mind,  under  all  the  dis- 
advanCages  of  a  style  bloated  with  Asi- 


•  From  Smyrna,  I  suppose,  where  the  herc- 
sj  of  the  DooetsD  was  more  common. 
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atic  tomour,  and  still  more  perhaps  of  a 
text  very  corrupt,  the  ideas  contained  in 
these  passages  of  Ignatius*s  epistle — and 
indeed  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  little  in- 
ferior to  this  specimen, — ^while  they  re- 
present partly  the  faith,  discipline,  and 
spirit  of  the  Eohesian  Church,  and  part- 
ly the  charitable  and  heavenly  mind  of 
the  author,  give  the  forest  pattern  of 
real  Christianity  alive  in  its  root  and  in 
its  fruits.  We  see  here  what  Christians 
once  were,  and  what  the  doctrines  of 
divine  grace  are.  And  that  happy  union< 
order,  and  peace,  which  flourished  so 
long  at  Ephesus,  untainted  with  heresy, 
and  ever  preserving  the  simplicity  of  re- 
liance on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  calls  for 
our  commendation  of  their  obedience  to 
their  faithful  pastors ;  the  want  of  a  ten- 
der conscientiousness  in  which  mattery 
so  soon  dissipates  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  many  modern  Churches,  and  fap 
yoors  very  much  the  growth  of  a  contrary 
spirit  of  fickleness,  turbulence,  and  self- 
importance  :  which  at  the  same  time  that 
it  feeds  the  pride  of  corrupt  nature,  re- 
duces large  societiies  of  Ctiristians  into 
contemptible  little  parties  at  variance  with 
one  another,  and  leaves  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  crafly  and  designing. 

The  letters  of  Ignatius  add  something 
to  the  stock  of  history,  as  they  introduce 
to  our  acauaintance  the  two  Asiatic 
Churches^ot  Magnesia  and  Trsdles,  which 
else  had  been  unknown  to  us.  In  truth, 
that  whole  fertile  region  of  Asia  propria 
seems  to  have  been  more  thoroughly 
evangelized  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world  at  that  period.  From  the  time  of 
St.  PauPs  labours  at  Ephesus,  **when 
all  they,  which  dwelt  in  Asia,  heard  the 
word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,"*  to  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius, 
that  is  for  half  a  century  or  upwards, — 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  was  preserved 
in  its  purity  in  these  Churches :  The  op- 
posers  of  the  Gospel  could  gain  no  foot- 
ing at  all  in  some  of  them :  In  others 
they  made  no  great,  or  at  least,  no  abiding 
impressions :  In  some  the  fervour  of  piety 
was  much  declined ;  and  in  others  it  still 
retained  a  considerable  strength.  A 
strong  sense  of  the  infinite  value  of  Jesus 
in  his  Godhead,  his  priesthood,  and  his 
blood,  prevailed  in  this  region :  Faith  and 
love  were  fed  by  the  view  of  the  Saviour ; 
and  patience  in  suffering  for  his  name 
was  one  of  their  most  common  virtues, 


•  Acu  xix.  10. 


Damas,  the  Bishop  of  Magnesia,  was 
a  young  {lerson,  whom  Ignatius  calls 
"worthy  of  God."  Eminent  grace  in 
persons  of  tender  years  was  sometimes 
in  the  primitive  Church  distinguished  by 
their  advancement  to  the  Episcopacy. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Magnesians,  he  warns 
them  not  to  despise  his  youth,  but  to  im* 
itate  the  holy  Presbyters,  who  gave  place 
to  him,  but  not  to  him  so  properly,  as  to 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ. — "  Some  per- 
sons, indeed,  call  a  man  a  Bishop,  but  do 
every  thing  independently  of  him.  Such 
seem  to  me  to  have  lost  ai  good  conscience,  * 
because  their  assemblies  are  not  regulat- 
ed with  stead&stness  and  Christian  or- 
der." He  mentions  also  with  honour 
Bassus  and  Apollonius  as  Presbyters,  and 
Sotio  the  deacon,  "whose  happiness," 
says'  he,  "may  I  partake  of!  because  he 
is  subject  to  the  Bishop,  as  to  the  grace 
of  God,  and  to  the  Presbytery,  as  to  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  evidently  points 
out  three  disdnct  ranks  in  the  primitive 
Church, — ^the  Bishop,  the  Presbyters,  and 
the  Deacons.  A  blind  and  implicit  sub- 
mission to  a  hierarchy,  however  corrupt, 
worthless  and  ignorant,  was  then  un- 
known. But  a  just  and  regular  subor- 
dination, according  to  the  ranks  of  men 
in  the  Church  was  much  attended  to; 
and  nothing  like  it,  humanly  speaking, 
so  much  encourages  and  enables  godiy 
pastors  to  discharge  their  office  with  zeal 
and  alacrity.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, what  was  the  most  customary 
mode  of  church-government  in  those  times. 
In  vain,  I  think,  will  almost  any  modem 
church  whatever  set  up  a  claim  to  exact 
resemblance.  Usher's  model  of  reduced 
Episcopacy  seems  to  come  the  nearest  to 
the  plan  of  the  primitive  Churches.  At 
first,  indeed,  or  for  some  time,  church 
governors  were  only  of  two  ranks,  Pres- 
byters and  Deacons :  At  least,  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  in  particular 
instances;  as  at  PhiHppi*  and  at  Ephe- 
sus :f  and  the  term  Bisnop  was  confound- 
ed with  that  of  Presbyter.  The  Church 
of  Corinth  continued  long  in  this  state, 
so  far  as  one  may  judge  by  Clement's 
epistle ;  and  thence  we  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  continuance  of  their  conten- 
tious spirit.  As  these  Churches  grew 
numerous,  they  could  never  be  all  assem- 
bled in  one  place :  the  Presbyters  must 
have    ministered  to  different  congrega-. 


•  Ch.  i.  Philipp. 


f  Acts  XX.  17. 
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tkMis,  thoa^  the  Church  continued  one. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  first  century,  all 
the  churches  followed  the  model  of  the 
mother-chorch  of  Jerusalem,  where  one 
of  the  Apostles  was  the  first  Bishop.  A 
settled  presidency*  obtained,  and  the  name 
of  Ajigel  was  first  giren  to  the  supreme 
Tiller,  ^<^h  that  df  Bishop  soon  suc- 
ceeded, lliat  this  was  the  case  in  the 
seren  churches  of  Asia,  is  certain*  The 
address  of  the  charges  to  him  in  the  book 
of  the  Revelation  demonstrates  his  su- 
periority. The  Deacon,  it  is  well  known, 
was  chosen  to  administer  in  sacred  em- 
ployments of  an  inferior  kindr  These 
three  ranks  appear  to  have  been  general 
through  the  Ciuristian  world  in  the  former 
part  of  this  century. 

It  has  been  an  error  commpn  to  all  par- 
ties, to  treat  these  lesser  matters,  as  if 
they  were  jure  diyino,  or  like  the  laws 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  unalterable. 
Could  it,  howeyer,  conyeniently  be  done, 
it  may  perhaps  be  true  that  a  reduced 
£pi8copacy,  m  which  the  dioceses  are  of 
small  extent,  as  those  in  the  primitive 
Church  undoubtedly  were,  and  in  which 
the  President,  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
exercises  a  superintemienoy  over  ten  or 
twelve  Presbyters  of  the  same  city  and 
neighbourhood,  would  bid  the  fairest  to 
promote  order,  peace,  and  harmony. 

But  the  Christian  world  has  been  more 
anxious  to  support  different  modes  of 
government,  than  to  bdiave  as  Christians 
ought  to  do  in  each  or  them.  A  subject 
of  much  greater  imi>ortance  is  suggested 
to  us  by  a  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Magnesians,  *'A8  there  are  two  coins, 
one  of  God,  the  other  of  the  world, 
and  each  of  them  is  impressed  with  its 
own  character:  the  unbelievers  are -of 
this  world,  the  believers  in  love  have  the 
dfflxacter  of  God  the  Father  through  Je- 
soBy  into  whose  sufferings  if  we  are  un- 
willing to  die,  his  life  is  not  in  us.*'-* 
Thus  does  Ignatius  call  our  attention  to 
the  grand  distinction  of  men  into  two  sorts 
before  God ;  of  which  whoever  has  felt 
the  force,  will  be  little  solvpitous  conoem- 
inff  other  distinctions. 

Let  us  hear  Ignatius's  testimonjr  to  the 
Deity  of  Chris^  and  to  justification  by 
his  grace  through  faith,  and  to  the  con- 
stant influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  And 
we  may  observe  at  the  same  time,  how 
the  Jewish  leaven  of  self-righteousness 
had  not  ceased,  to  attempt  at  least,  to 
darken  and  to  corrupt  these  essentials 
of  the  Cvoepel.    The  religion  of  the  Jews, 


indeed,  must  have  been  at  this  time  in  a 
very  low  state;  yet  the  same  Phaiisa- 
ism  is  so  congenial  to  the  human  mind, 
that  ministers  in  all  ages  will  see  occa- 
sion to  warn  their  people  against  it,  as 
Ignatius  did. 

*^  Be  not  deceived  with  heterodox  opin- 
ions, nor  old  unprofitable  fables.  For  if 
we  still  live  according  to  Judaism,  we 
confess  that  we  have  not  received  grace. 
For  the  Divine  Prophets  lived  according 
to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  this 
they  were  persecuted,  being  inspired  by 
his  grace,  to  assure  the  disobedient,  that 
there  is  one  God,  who  manifested  him- 
self by  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  who  is  His 
eternal  Word. — If  then  they  have  indeed 
cast  off*  their  old  principles,  and  are  come 
to  a  new  hope  in  Christ,  let  them  no  Ion 
ger  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  live 
according  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord* 
in  whose  resurrection  from  the  dead  our 
resurrection  also  is  ensujoed,  by  him  and 
by  his  death,  which  some  deny ;  through 
whofn  afnd  by  whom  we  have  received 
the  mystery  of  believing ;  and  on  account 
of  this  \?e  endure,  that  we  may  be  found 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  our  only  teacher* 
How  can  we  live  wi^ut  him,  whose 
disciples  even  the  prophets  were]  for  in 
spirit  they  expected  him  as  their  teacher* 
Let  us  not  then  be  insensible  of  his  lov- 
ing-kindness :  For  if  he  measured  to  us 
according  to  what  we  have  done,  we 
should  be  ruined.  Therefore  bein^  hid 
disciples,  let  us  learn  to  live  acoordmff  to 
Christianity :  he  who  follows  any  omer 
name  than  this,  is  not  of  God.  Lay  aside 
then  the  old  bitter  leaven,  and  be  trans- 
formed into  a  new  leaven,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ— for  Christianity  is  not  converted 
to  Judaism,  but  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
that  every  tongue  confessing  God  might 
be  gathered  toffether.  These  things  I 
warn  you,  my  beloved,  not  because  I  have 
known  some  of  you  thus  ill-disposed; 
but,  as  the  least  of  you,  I  am  willing  to 
admonish  you,  that  ye  fall  not  into  the 
snares  of  vain-glory,  but  that  ye  may 
be  well  assured  of  that  nativity,  suf- 
fering, and  resurrection,  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pontius  Pilate,  of  which  lit- 
erally and  really  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
subject}  who  is  our  hope,  &om  which 
may  none  of  you  be  turned  aside !— I 
know  that  ye  are  not  puffed  up,  for  ye 
have  Jesus  Christ  in  yourselves ;  and 


•  Kufimxnw  Zmnvm^x^  manifest  iotimation  to 
them  to  obserTe  the  Lord's  day. 
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the  more  I  praise  you,  the  more  I  know 
that  ye  will  be  lowly-minded."  Beauti- 
ful yiew  of  their  genuine  humility ! — He 
proceeds  thus : — "  Study  then  to  be  con- 
firmed in  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord  and  of 
the  Apostles,  that  in  all  thing^  which  ye 
do,  ye  may  have  grood  success  in  flesh  and 
spirit,  in  mith  and  love,  in  the  Son,  and  the 
Father  and  the  Spirit. — Knowing  that  ye 
are  full  of  God,  I  have  briefly  exhorted 
you.  Remember  me  in  your  prayers,  that 
I  may  come  to  God,  and  to  the  Church 
in  Syria,  of  which  I  am  unworthy  to  be 
called  a  member.  For  I  need  your  united 
prayer  in  God,  and  your  charity,  that  the 
Churchjn  Syria  may  be  thought  worthy  to 
partake  of  the  dew  of  heavenly  grace 
through  your  Church.  Tlie  Ephesians  at 
Smyrna,  whence  I  write,  together  with 
Polycarp,  Bishop  of  the  Smyrneans  and 
the  rest  of  the  Churches  in  the  honour  of 
Jesus  Christ,  salute  you :  They  live  as  in 
the  prepuce  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  ye  do 
also,  who  have  refreshed  me  in  all  thmgs : 
Continue  strong  in  the  concord  of  God  : 
Possess  a  spirit  of  union  in  Jesus  Christ." 
From  Smyrna  he  wrote  also  to  the 
Church  of  TValles,  the  Bishop  of  which 
was  Polybius,  "who  so  rejoiced  with 
me,"  says  he, "  that  I  beheld  all  your  mul- 
titude in  him.  Receiving  therefore  your 
divine  benevolence  throurfi  him,  I  seemed 
actually  to  find  you,  as  I  nave  known  you 
to  be,  followers  of  God.  For  since  ye  are 
subject  to  the  Bishop  as  to  Jesus  Christ, 
ye  appear  to  live,  not  after  man,  but  after 
Jesus  Christ:  who  died  for  us, that  be- 
lievinff  in  his  death  ye  might  escape 

In  what  follows  we  have  an  intimation  of 
the  weak  and  infant  state  of  this  Church ; 
which  though  sound,  had  probably  not  been 
80  long  planted  as  the  rest.  And  the  mar- 
tyr seems  to  express  some  consciousness 
of  superior  attainments  and  gifts,  though 
nevertheless  restrained  by  deep  humility. 

**  I  have  a  strong  savour  of  God ;  but 
I  take  a  just  measure  of  myself,  lest  I 
perish  by  boasting.  For  now  I  must  more 
abundantly  fear,  and  not  attend  to  those 
who  would  inflate  me  with  pride— I  love 
indeed  to  suffer,  but  do  not  know  whe- 
ther I  am  worthy.  I  need  gentleness  of 
spirit,  by  which  the  prince  of  this  world 
is  subdued.  Cannot  I  write  to  you  of 
heavenly  things  t — Ye  are  infants ;  and 
I  fear  lest  I  should  hurt  you  : — ^Ifear  lest, 
through  incapacity  of  receiving  stronger 
meat,  ye  should  be  injured  in  your  spirit- 
ual growth."    He  goes  on  to  guard  them 


against  schisms  and  heresies,  to  remind 
them  of  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel, 
viz :  Christ  and  him  crucified  ;  and,  in 
his  usual  manner,  to  recommend  obedi- 
ence to  their  pastors : — He  modestly  thus 
concludes, — ^^  As  yet  I  am  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger ;  but  the  Father  is  faith- 
ful in  Jesus  Christ  to  fulfil  my  petition 
and  yours,  in  whom  may  we  be  found 
blameless !" 

The  subject  of  his  letter  to  the  Roman 
Christians  was,  to  intreat  them  not  to  use 
any  methods  for  his  deliverance.  He  had 
the  prii&e  of  martyrdom  before  him,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  robbed  of  it.  He 
speaks  with  uncommon  pathos : 

"  I  fear  your  charity,  lest  it  should  in- 
jure me.  It  will  be  easy  for  you  to  do 
what  you  wish :  But,  it  will  be  difi&cult 
for  me  to  glorify  God,  if  I  should  be 
spaced  through  your  entreaties. — ^If  you 
be  silent  in  my  behalf,  I  shall  be  made 
partaker  of  God  ;  but  if  you  love  to  re- 
tain fae  in  the  flesh,  I  shall  again  have 
my  course  to  run.  I  write  to  the  Churches, 
and  signify  to  them  all,  that  I  die  wil- 
lingly for  God,  unless  you  prevent  me : 
I  beseech  you,  that  you  show  not  an  un- 
reasonable love  toward  me :  Suffer  me  to 
be  the  food  of  beasts,  by  which  means  I 
shall  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God.— 
Rather  encourage  the  wild  beasts,  that 
they  may  become  my  sepulchre;  that 
nothing  of  my  body  may  be  left;  that  I 
may  give  no  troubte  to  any  one,  when  I 
fall  asleep*  From  Syria  to  Rome,  I  fiffht 
with  wild  beasts— in  human  form,— 3)y 
land  and  sea,  by  night  and  day,  chained 
to  ten  leopards,  who  are  made  even  worse 
by  kind  treatment.  By  their  injuries  I 
learn  the  more  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus,— 
yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified.  May  I 
enjoy  the  real  wild  beasts,  which  are 
prepared  for  me :  May  they  exercise  all 
their  fierceness  upon  me !  I  will  encou- 
rage them,  that  they  may  assuredly  devour 
me,  and  not  use  me  as  some,  whom  they 
have  feared  to  touch.  But  if  they  will 
not  do  it  willingly,  I  will  provoke  them 
to  it: — Pardon  me, — ^I  know  what  is 
good  for  me.  Now  I  begin  to  be  a  disci- 
ple :  nor  shall  any  thing,  of  things  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  move  me : — Let  fire  and 
the  cross,  let  the  companies  of  wild 
beasts,  let  breaking  of  bones  and  tearing 
of-limbs,  let  the  grindiiig  of  the  whole 
body,  and  all  the  malice  of  the  Devil 
come  upon  me ;  be  it  so,  only  may  I  enjoy 
Jesus  Christ !  All  the  ends  of  the  world, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  it  will  profit  me 
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Bothiiiff :  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  for 
Jesus  Christ,  than  to  reign  orer  the  ends 
of  the  earth  :  Him  I  seek  who  died  for 
OS :  Him  I  desire  who  rose  again  for  us : 
He  is  mj  gain  ]aid  op  for  me :  Suffer 
me  to  imitate  the  Passion  of  my  God. — 
If  any  of  jrou  have  Him  within  you,  let 
him  conceiye  what  I  feel,  and  let  him 
sjrmpathize  with  me,  and  know  what  a 
ecmflict  I  hare.  The  prince  of  this  world 
Irishes  to  corrupt  my  purpose  toward 
God :  Let  none  of  you  present  assist 
him :  My  worldly  affections  are  crucified: 
the  fire  of  God's  loye  bums  within  me,  and 
cannot  be  extinguished:  It  lives:  it  speaks, 
and  says,  *  Come  to  the  Father.'  1  have 
no  delight  in  the  bread  that  nerisheth,  nor 
in  the  pleasures  of  this  life :  I  long  for 
the  bread  of  God ;  the  flesh  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  seed  of  David :  and  I  desire 
to  drink  his  blood — inconuptible  love." 

Certainly  no  words  can  express  in  a 
stronger  manner  the  intenseness  of  s^rit- 
ual  desire:  and  one  is  disposed  to  Took 
down  with  contempt  and  pity  on  the  mag- 
nanimity of  secular  heroes  and  patriots, 
as  compared  with  it.  Yet  I  have  some 
doubt,  whether  all  this  flame,  strong  and 
sincere  as  it  unquestionably  was,  had  not 
Bomething  mixed  with  it  by  no  means  of 
so  pure  a  kind.  For  I  would  not  carry 
the  reader's  admiration  or  my  own  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  imbecility. — 
Ought  not  the  Roman  Christians  to  have 
endeavoured  to  save  Ignatius's  life  by  all 
honest  means?— Has  any  man  a  right  to 
hinder  others  from  attempting  to  save  the 
life  of  the  innocent  1— or.  Will  his  entrea- 
ties ffive  them  a  right  to  be  as  indifferent 
for  his  preservation  as  he  himself  is  1 — 
Oufiht  not  every  man,  however  prepared 
for  death,  and  preferring  it,  if  God  please, 
to  use  all  possible  methods,  consistent 
with  a  good  conscience, to  preserve  his  life? 
I  cannot  answer  these  queries  to  the 
advantage  of  Ignatius's  determination. — 
Was  not  his  desire  of  mart3rrdom  exces- 
sive 1  If  he  was  wrong,  it  was  doubtless 
a  mistake  of  judgment.  I  fear  the  exam- 
ple of  Ignatius  aid  harm  in  this  respect 
m  the  Church.  Martvrdom  was,  we 
know,  made  too  much  of  in  the  third  cen- 
tnry : — so  hard  is  it  to  be  kept  from  all 
extremes :— oubs  are  generally  of  the  op- 
posite kind. 

These  reflections  are  suggested,  in 
part  bv  the  example  of  St.  Paul.  He, 
mdeed,  <*  would  go  to  Jerusalem,"  though 
he  knew  he  should  be  bound.  But  the 
certainty  of  death  was  not  before  |us 


eyes,  and  therefore  his  resolution,  in  this 
case,  is  not  similar  to  that  of  Ignatius. 
As  for  the  rest,  he  took  no  pains  to  dis- 
suade others  from  saving  his  life:  He 
took  pains  to  save  it  himself:  He  blames 
his  friends  at  Rome  for  deserting  him: 
And  that  eagerness  for  martyrdom  which 
Ignatius  expresses,  I  see  neither  ift  Paul 
nor  in  any  of  the  Apostles.  They  rather 
refer  ^wnselves  calmly  to  the  will  of 
God  in  things  which  concem  themselves. 
On  the  whole,  there  appears  in  Ignatius, 
the  same  zeal  for  God  and  love  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  same  holy  contempt  of 
earthly  things,  which  was  so  eminent  in 
the  Apostles;  but,  I  suspect,  not  an 
equal  degree  of  calm  resignation  to  the 
Divine  Will. 

The  time  which  he  was  allowed  to 
spend  at  Sm3rrna,  in  company  with  his 
beloved  Polyc^rp  and  other  friends,  must 
have  been  highly  agreeable  to  him.  But 
his  keepers  were  impatient  of  their  long 
stay :  the  reasons  were,  most  probably  of 
a  maritime  nature.  The  season,  how- 
ever, for  the  public  spectacles  at  Rome 
was  advancing,  and,  perhaps,  they  were 
afraid  of  not  arriving  in  time.  They  now 
set  sail  for  Troas,  where,  at  his  arrival, 
he  was  refreshed  with  the  news  of  the 
persecution  ceasing  in  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch.  He  had  been  attended  hither  by 
Burrhus,  the  deacon  of  Polycarp;  and 
him  he  despatched  with  an  epistle  to  the 
Philadelphians,  by  way  of  return  for  the 
visit  which  their  Bishop  had  paid  him  at 
Troas.  For  here  also  several  Churches 
sent  their  'messengers  to  visit  and  to  sa- 
lute him :  and  Providence  so  far  restrain- 
ed the  inhumanity  of  his  guards,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  have  intercourse  with 
them. — He  wrote  three  epistles  more  at 
this  place.    . 

The  Philadelphians,  from  his  account, 
were  still  favoured  wi^  the  same  spirit 
of  grace,  by  which  they  had  been  already 
so  honourably  distinguished  among  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  He  recommends, 
as  usual,  unity,  concord,  obedience ;— not 
that  he  had  found  any  thing  amiss  in 
them,  in  these  respects. 

One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  primitive  Christians 
enjoyed  the  grace  or  God,  and  admired 
and  loved  it,  as  it  appeared  in  one  an- 
other, by  his  way  of  speaking  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphian  Bishop,  whose  name  is  not 
given  to  us,  "whom,"  says  he,  "I  know 
to  have  obtained  the  ministry,  not  by  any 
selfish  or  worldly  means  or  motives,  but 
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for  the  common  good  of  saints;  nor 
through  vain  fflory;  but  from  the  lore  of 
God  the  FflCther,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  I  am  perfectljr  charmed  with 
his  meelmess :  When  silent,  he  exhibits 
more  power  than  vain  speakers." 

He  recommends  to  ^em  to  preserve  a 
unity  in  tiie  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper:  "For  there  is  one  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  cup  in  the 
unity  of  his  blood ;  on«  altar,  as  also  one 
Bishop,  with  the  Presbytery  and  the  Dea- 
cons my  fellow  servants.— Whatever  ye 
do,  do  all  according  to  the  will  of  God  " 

The  firmness  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  his  zeal  against  the  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness,  are  observable  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — "If  any  interpret  Ju- 
daism to  you,  hear  him  not.  For  it  is 
bettdr  to  hear  the  Gospel  from  a  circum- 
cised person,  than  Judaism  from  an  un- 
circumcised  one.  But  if  both  speak  not 
of  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  to  me  pillars 
and  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  on  which  are 
written  only  the  names  of  men.— The  ob- 
jects dear  to  me  are  Jesus  Christ,  his 
cross,  his  death,  his  resurrection,  and  the 
feith  which  is  in  him;  by  which  I  desire, 
through  your  prayer,  to  be  justified.'" 
He  begs  them  to  send  a  Deacon  to  Anti 
och,  to  congratulate  his  people  on  the 
cessation  of  persecution.  Toward  the 
conclusion  he  speaks  of  Philo,  the  Dea- 
con from  Cilysia,  who  ministered  to  him, 
together  with  Agathopes,  a  choice  saiot, 
who,  renouncing  the  world,  had  foUowed 
him  from  Sjrria. 

He  wrote  also  from  Troas  to  the  Smjrr- 
nians,  and  his  commendations  of  them 
are  consonant  to  the  character  they  bear 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  They  had 
weathered  the  storm  of  persecution 
which  was  there  predicted,  and  had  pro- 
bably enjoyed  tht  ministry  of  Polycarp 
from  St.  John's  time.  The  most  striking 
thing  in  this  epistle,  is  the  zeal  with 
which  he  warns  them  against  the  Do- 
cet«.  In  his  view  the  evil  of  their  here- 
sy consisted  in  taking  away  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  a  bless- 
ed resurrection: — Let  moaem  Divines 
hear  him,  and  be  instructed.  "  I  glorify 
Jesus  Christ  our  God,  who  hath  given 
you  wisdom.  For  I  understand,  that  ye 
are  perfect  in  the  immovable  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  reallt  was  of 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  fiesh, 
and  bom  of  a  virgin  rbally;  who  reai> 
LT  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate.— ^For 
these  things  he  suffered  fc*t  us,  that  we 


might  be  saved.  And  he  tritlt  tuffered : 
as  also  he  truly  raised  up  himself:  not 
as  some  infidels  say  that  he  siembd'  to 
suffer.— I  forewarn  you  of  those  beasts, 
who  are  in  the  shape  of  men ;  whom  you 
ought  not  only  not  to  receive,  but  if  pos- 
sible not-  even  to  meet  with.  Only  you 
ought  tO'  pray  for  them— if  they  may  be 
converted, — ^which  is  a  difiScult  case.— 
But  Jesus  Christ,  our  true  life,  has  power 
to  save  to  the  uttermost."— An  humble 
and  tiiankfiil  sense  of  the  unspeakable 
value  of  Christ,  leads  naturally  to  this 
charity,  and  the  want  of  it  leaves  men  al* 
ways,  under  the  appearance  of  candour, 
to  a  cruel  insensibility  of  heart  and  an 
undistinguished  scepticism.  It  seems, 
that  these  heretics,  with  the  usual  arti- 
fices of  such  persons,  laboured  to  work 
themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  Igna- 
tius. He  sees  through  their  designs,  and 
says,—**  for  what  does  it  profit  me,  if  any 
man  commend  me,  and  yet  blaspheme 
m^  Lord,  denying  him  to  have  come  in 
the  flesh? — ^They  separate  from  the  Eu- 
charist and  from  prayer,  because  they 
confess  not  th6  Eucharist  to  be  the  body 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  who  suffer- 
ed for  our  sins.— 'They  who  contradict 
the  gift  of  God,  die  in  their  reasonings." 
— Union  with  the  Bishop  he  strenuously 
insists  on.  "  It  is  not  lawful  without  the 
Bishop,  to  baptise,  or  to  make  a  love 
feast.'^ 

We  see  the  practice  of  true  Christians 
in  those  times.  They  carefully  separated 
themselves  from  heretics:  they  beheld 
their  views  with  honor:  they  stuck  close 
to  Christ — His  Grodhead,  Manhood, 
Atonement,  Priesthood,  were  inestima- 
bly precious  in  their  eyes.  They  could 
not  allow  those  to  be  Christians  at  all, 
who  denied  the  fundamentals:  In  fine, 
they  preserved  order  and  close  connexion 
with  their  pastors :  they  did  nothing  in 
religion  without  them. — ^These  were  the 
means  of  protecting  truth  among  them : 
and  the  long  course  of  evangelical  pros- 
perity in  these  Churches,  binder  God,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  these  means. 

One  letter  only  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned,— that  to  Polycarp. — ^It  contains  a 
just  picture  ofpastoral  integrity,  wisdom, 
and  charity:  The  whole  of  it  deserves  to 
be  studied  by  all  ministers.  The  more 
holy  any  Pastor  is,  the  more  will  he  be 
sensible  of  the  need  of  divine  wisdom  and 
strength. — ^The  disadvantages  in  which  a 
poor  sinful  worm  is  involved,  who  has  to 
contend  against  the  united  powers  of  the 
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world  and  the  devil,  against  the  corrupt 
workings  of  his  own  nature,  the  open  op- 
position of  the  profane,  and  the  faults  of 
God's  own  people,  cannot  even  be  con- 
ceived by  a  mere  secular  Clergy,  intent 
only  on  ease  and  preferment,  or,  at  best, 
OB  Uteraxy  indulgences  and  external  deco- 
ram :  as  little  wm\  they  be  conceived  by 
those  ambitious  and  turbulent  teachers, 
who  are  so  swallowed  up  in  political 
dreams,  as  to  forget  that  Christ's  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world. 

**  I  exhort  thee,  by  the  grace  with  which 
tboa  art  clothed,  to  applv  thyself  to  thy 
eonrse  of  duty;  and  to  admonish  all,  that 
they  may  all  be  saved.  Do  justice  to  thy 
station  in  all  diligence,  both  temporal  and 
ipiritaal :  Be  studious  of  that  best  of  all 
bmsings,  unity :  Bear  with  all,  as  also 
the  Lord  doth  with  thee :  Bear  with  all 
in  charity,  as  indeed  thou  also  dost.  Find 
time  for  prayer  without  ceasing :  Ask  for 
more  understanding  than  thou  hast^at 
present:  Watcb, — ^and  possess  a  spirit 
ever  attentive :  Speak  to  each  separately, 
as  Almighty  God  shall  enable  thee  to  do : 
Bear  with  the  diseases  of  all,  as  a  perfect 
combatant : — ^The  more  labour,  the  more 
leward* — If  thou  love  only  the  obedient 
disciples,  thou  evidencest  no  ^ce :  Ra- 
ider bring  into  orderly  subjection  the  tur- 
bulent through  meekness :  Every  wound 
is  not  cured  oy  the  same  method  of  appli- 
cation: Watch  as  a  divine  wrestler:  Thy 
theme  is  immortality  and  eternal  life. — 
Let  not  those  who  seem  experienced 
Christians,  and  are  yet  unsound  in  the 
ftith,  stagorer  thee:  Stand  firm  as  an 
anvil  continually  struck.  It  is  the  cha^ 
laeter  of  a  great  wrestler  to  be  mangled, — 
and  yet  to  conquer: — Be  more  studious 
than  thou  art: — Consider  the  times;  and 
expect  Him  who  is  above  all  time,  who 
is  unconnected  with  time,  the  invisible 
one  made  visible  for  us, — ^the  impassible, 
but  passible  for  us;  who  bore  all  sorts  of 
sufferings  for  us. — Let  not  widows  be  ne- 
glected :  Next  to  the  Lord,  do  thou  take 
care  of  them :  Let  nothing  be  done  with- 
oot  thy  cognizance:  Do  thou  nothing 
without  the  mind  of  God. — Let  assem- 
blies be  more  frequently  held :  Seek  out 
all  by  name :  Despise  not  slaves  of  either 
sex ;  yet  let  them  not  be  puffed  up,  but 
serve  more  faithfully  to  the  glory  or  God, 
tiiat  they  may  obtain  a  better  liberty  from 
God:  Let  them  not  desire  to  be  set  at 
liberty  at  the  charge  of  the  Church,  lest 
they  be  found  slaves  of  lust.    K  anjr^  can 


Lord,  let  them  do  so  without  boasting. 
If  they  boast,  they  are  lost :  and  if  the 
man  set  himself  up  above  the  Bishop,  he 
is  lost  It  behoves  the  married  to  enter 
into  that  connection  with  the  consent  of 
the  Bishop,  that  the  marriage  may  be 
afler  the  will  of  God,  and  not  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh.'* 

From  Troas,  Ignatius,  being  brought 
to  Neopolis,  passed  by  Philippi  through 
Macedonia,  and  that  part  of  £pirus, 
which  is  next  to  Epidamnus.  Having 
found  a  ship  in  one  of  the  sea-ports,  his 
conductors  sailed  over  the  Adriatic :  and 
thence,  entering  into  the  Tuscan  sea,  and 

f massing  by  several  islands  and  cities,  at 
ength  they  came  in  view  of  Puteoli, 
which  being  shown  to  him,  he  hastened 
to  go  forth,  desirous  to  tread  in  the  steps 
of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  but  a  violent  wind 
arising  would  not  permit  him  to  accom- 
plish this  design.  His  attendants,  the 
relaters  of  the  martjrrdom,  say,  that  the 
wind  then  became  favourable  for  one  day 
and  night; — and  that  they  were  hurried 
on  contrary  to  their  wishes :  They  sor- 
rowed at  the  thought  of  beinff  separated 
from  him :  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  soon  leaving  the  world  and  departing 
to  his  Lord,  whom  he  loved  :--They 
sailed  into  the  Roman  port  Ostia;  and 
when  the  impure  sports  were  at  an  end, 
the  soldiers  beffan  to  be  offended  with 
his  slowness;  but  the  Bishop  joyfully 
complied  with  their  hastiness.  Ostia 
was  some  miles  from  Rome ;  and  he  was 
met  by  the  Roman  Christians,  who  inti- 
mated their  strong  desiie  for  his  preser- 
vation. Some  of  them  probably  had  in- 
fluence with  the  great;  and  they  were 
willin&r  to  try  it :  Ignatius,  however,  was 
inflexible.  He  was  brought  to  Rome, 
and  presented  to  the  prefect  of  the  city. 

When  he  was  led  to  locution,  he  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  the  brethren,  and 
was  allowed  to  join  in  prayer  with  them. 
And  he  prayed  to  the  Son 
of  God*  in  behalf  of  the 
Churches,— -that  he  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution, 
and  continue  the  love  of  the 
brethren  toward  each  other, 
then  led  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  speedi- 
ly thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  He  had 
here  also  his  wish:  The  beasts  were  his 
grave :  A  few  bones  only  were  left,  which 


Martyp- 
dom  of 
Ignatius: 

A.  D.  107, 
He  was 


•  I  u«e  the  expression  of  the  Narrative:  let 
__^    _  ,  the  reader  make  the  obvious  inference  for 

remain  in  chastity  for  the  honour  of  the  |  himself. 
Vol.  L  .  I 
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the  Deacons  gathered,  careftUly  pre- 
served, and  aflerwards  buried  at  Antioch. 

The  writers  thus  conclude :  "  We  have 
made  known  to  you  both  the  day  and  the 
time  of  his  martyrdom^-— that  being:  as- 
sembled toother  according  to  that  time, 
we  may  jointly  commemorate  the  mag^ 
nanimous  martyr  of  Christ,  who  trode 
ander  foot  the  devil,  and  completed  the 
course  which  he  had  devoutly  wished  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  LM,  by  whom  and 
with  whom  all  glory  and  power  be  to  the 
Father  with  the  blessed  Spirit  for  ever. 
Amen.'' 

Usher  has  preserved,  or  rather  restored 
to  us  also  an  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Philippians.  It  breathes  the  same  spirit 
as  those  of  his  fellow-disciple,  but  has 
less  pathos  and  vigour  of  sentiment.  Ci- 
tations from  it  willbe  needless. — He  begs 
the  Philippians  to  communicate  to  him 
what  they  Knew  of  Ignatius,  whom  they 
had  seen  at  Philippi,  after  bis  departure 
from  Smyrna.  We  hence  see  how  the 
Churches  then  formed  one  large  fraterni- 
ty, abstracted  from  partial  views  of  sup- 
por^g  little  factions  and  interests.  He 
exhorts  them  to  obey  the  word  of  right- 
eousness, and  to  exercise  all  patience, 
which  ihej  had  seen  exemplified  in  Igna- 
tius, and  in  others  amonff  themselves, 
and  in  Paul  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles :  for  these  loved  not  this  present 
world,  but  him,  who  died  and  was  raised 
again  by  God  for  us.  By  his  account  it 
appears,  that  the  Philippians  still  retained 
the  Christian  spirit. — One  of  the  Presby- 
ters, Valens,  together  with  his  wife,  had 
sinned  through  covetousness.— Would  to 
God  such  spots  in  the  pastoral  character 


ter  part  of  his  reign  had  been  employed 
in  Ws  great  military  expedi-  j^^^^ 
tion  mto  the  East,  whence  he  Trajan, 
lived  not  to  return.  His  ex-  ^  jj  jj^^ 
ploits  and  triumphs  foil  not 
within  my  province : — ^I  have  no  concern 
with  him  except  in  that  line,  in  which  to 
a  Christian  he  must  aiifaar  to  the  great* 
est  disadvantage;  ana  out  of  which,  it 
were  heartily  to  be  wished,  that  he  had 
ever  given  any  eiVidence  of  a  desire  to  re- 
move. His  successor,  Adrian,  appears 
not  to  have  issued  any  persecuting  edicts. 
But  the  iniquity  of  his  predecessor  sur- 
vived ;  and  Adrian's  silent  acquiescence 
for  a  time,  gave  it  sufficient  scope  to  exert 
itself  in  acts  of  barbarity.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Gospel  spread 
more  and  more.  A  number  of  apostolical 
persons  demonstrated  by  their  conduct, 
that  the  Spirit  which  had  influenced  the 
Apostles,  rested  upon  Uiem.  Filled  with 
divine  charity,  they  distributed  their  sub- 
stance to  the  poor,  and  travelled  into  re- 
gions, which,  as  yet,  had  not  heard  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel :  and  having  planted 
the  faith,  they  ordained  pastors,  com- 
mitted to  them  the  culture  of  the  new 
ground,  and  then  passed  into  other  ccuur 
tries.  Hence  numbers,  through  grace, 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  at  the 
first  hearing,  with  much  alacrity,  f  It  is 
natural  to  admire  here  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  production  of 
so  pure  and  charitable  a  temper ;  to  con- 
trast it  with  the  illiberal  selfishness  too 
Srevalent  even  among  the  best  in  our 
ays ;  and  to  regret  how  little  is  done  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  through  the 


beautifully  expresses  his  charitable  con- 
cern for  them,  and  exhorts  them,  in  affec- 
tionate sympathy,  to  endeavour  to  restore 
their  spiritual  hesith. 

These  facts  and  observations  throw 
some  light  on  the  persecution  of  Trajan, 
on  the  spirit  of  Christians  so  far  as  it  can 
be  collected  at  that  time,  on  the  martyr- 
dom of  Ignatius,  and  on  the  signal  glory 
which  G^  was  pleased  to  diffuse  around 
it  among  the  Churches. 


3  nropa^ 
)rld,Dy 


nations  whose  aids  of  commerce 


were  as  singular  in  our  times!    Polycarp  and  navigation  are  so  much  superior  to 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRI8TUN8  DI}RINO 
THE  REIGNS  OF  ADRIAN  AND  ANTO- 
NINUS PIUS. 

Trajan  died  in  the  year  1 17.    The  lat- 


those  enjoyed  by  the  ancients. — One  ad- 
vantage those  Christians  possessed  in- 
deed, which  we  have  not :  They  were  all 
one  body,  one  Church,  of  one  name,  and 
cordially  loved  one  another  as  brethren : 
The  attention  to  fundamentals,  to  real 
Christianity,  was  not  dissipated  bv  schis- 
matic peculiarities,  nor  was  the  body  of 
Christ  rent  in  pieces  by  factions :  There 
were  indeed  many  heretics ;  but  real 
Christians  admitted  them  not  into  their 
communities :  the  line  of  distinction  was 
drawn  with  sufficient  precision ;  and  a  dis- 
like of  the  person  or  offices  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  real  spirit  of  holiness,  discrimi- 


*  The  perieoutioD  of  the  8d  year  of  Adriaoj, 
is  commonly  called  the  Foorlh  Peraecution  of 
the  Christiana. 

t  Euteb.  B.  iii.  o.  33. 
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Dated  the  lieretics :  and  separation  from 
them,  while  it  was  undonbtedlj  the  best 
mark  of  chanty  to  their  souls,  tended  to 
preserve  their  &ith  and  lore  of  true  Chris- 
tiftus  in  genuine  parity. 

Among  these  holy  men  Qoadratas  was 
much  distingaished.  He  succeeded  Pub- 
^^  uosin  the  bishopric  of  Athens, 

^^^^  who  had  suffered  martyrdom 
j^jJJ^  either  in  Uys  or  in  the  forego- 

ing reijjrn.    He  found  the  flock 
in  a  dispersed  and  confused  state:*  Their 
public  assemblies  were  deserted :  their 
seal  was  grown  cold  and  languid :  their 
lives  and  manners  were  corrupted;  and 
they  seemed  likely  to  apostatize  from 
Christianity.    Quadratns  laboured  to  re- 
cover them  with  much  zeal  and  with  equal 
success.f    Order  and  discipline  were  re- 
stored, and  with  them  the  holy  flame  of 
godliness.    One  of  the  strongest  testiiQo- 
nies  of  these  things,  is  the  account  which 
the  £unou8  Origen,  in  the  second  bopk  of 
his  treatise  against  Celsns,  ^ives  of  the 
Athenian  Church.    While  this  great  man 
is  demonstrating  the  admirable  efficacy  of 
Christian  faith  on  the  minds  of  men,  he 
exemplifles  his  positions  by  this  very 
Church  of  Athens,  on  account  of  its  good 
order,  constancy,  meekness,  and  quiet- 
ness : — ^He  represents  it  as  infinitely  su 
perior,  in  these  respects,  to  the  common 
political  assembly  in  thatci^,  which  was 
netious  and  tumultuary.    He  ^rms  that 
it  was  evident,  that  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Church  were  better  than  the  best  of  their 
popular  assemblies.   This  is  a  very  pleas- 
ing testimony  to  the  growth  of  Christiani- 
ty, since  the  time  that  a  handful  of  seed 
was  sown  there  by  St.  Paul :  and  let  the 
testimony  of  so  penetrating  and  s^' 
cious  an  observer  as  Origen  be  considered, 
as  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  might  be 
givei:  of  the  happy  effect  which  real  Chris- 
tianity has  on  human  society.    To  a  mind 
not  mtoxicated  with  vain  ideas  of  secular 
glory,  the  Christian  part  of  Athens  must 
^»pear  infinitely  more  happy  and  more 
respectable,  than  that  commonwealth  ever 
luMl  been  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory. — 
But  we  hope  in  future  pages  to  give  much 
stronger  proofs  of  the  advantages  derived 
to  society  from  the  Gospel. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Jiis  reign,  Adrian 
came  to  Athens,  and  was  initiated  in  the 
Eleosinian  mysteries.  This  prince  was 
remarkably  fond  of  pagan  institutions 

•  Eateb.  B.  iv.  e.  «2. 

t  Cave's  life  of  Qoadntoi. 


and  by  this  very  circumstance  demon- 


strated a  spjnt  extremely  foreign  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  persecutors  were  proceed- 
ing with  sanguinary  vigour,  when  Quad- 
ratus,  at  length,  presented  an  apology  to 
the  emperor,  in  which  he  defended  the 
Gospel  from  the  calumnies  of  its  enemies ; 
and  in  which  he  particularly  took  notice 
of  our  Saviour's  i^iracles,  his  curing  of 
diseases,  and  raising  of  the  dead, — some 
instances  of  whibh,  he  says,  namely,  of 
persons  raised  from  the  dead,  were  alive 
in  his  time. 

Aristides,  a  Christian  writer  at  that 
time  in  Athens,  addressed  himself  also  to 
Adrian  in  an  apologn^  on  the  same  subject. 
The  good  sense  of  the  emperor  at  length 
was  roused  to  do  justice  to  his  innocent 
subjects.  The  apologries  of  the  two  writers 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  had 
some  effect  on  his  mind.  Yet  a  letter 
from  Serenius  Granianus,  proconsul  of 
Asia,  may  be  conceived  to  have  moved 
him  still  more.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
«*  that  it  seemed  to  him  unreasonable,  that 
the  Christians  should  be  put  to  death, 
merely  to  gratify  the  clamours  of  the  peo- 
ple, without  trial,  and  without  any  crime 
proved  against  them."  This  seems  the 
first  instance  of  any  Roman  governor  dar- 
ing publicly  to  suggest  ideas  contradic- 
tory to  Trajan's  iniquitous  maxims,  which 
indicted  death  on  Christians  as  such,  ab- 
stracted from  any  moral  guilt.  And  it 
seeois  to  me  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
severe  sufferings  of  Christians  at  this 
period,  which  appear  to  have  been  very 
remarkable  in  Asia,  were  more  owing  to 
the  active  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  perse- 
cution itself, — ^which,  from  Trajan's  exam- 
ple, was  become  very  fashionable, — than 
to  any  explicit  regard  to  his  edicts.  We 
have  Adrian's  rescript  addressed  to  Minu- 
cius  Fundanus,  the  successor  of  Granian- 
us, whose  government  seems  to  have  been 
near  to  its  conclusion  when  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor. 

To  Mmudus  Fundanus. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  written  to  me 
by  the  very  illustrious  Serenius  Granian- 
us, whom  you  have  succeeded. — ^To  me 
then  ^e  affair  seems  by  no  means  fit  to 
be  slightly  passed  over,  that  men  may 
not  be  disturbed  without  cause,  and  that 
sycophants  may  not  be  encouraged  in  their 
odious  practices.  If  the  people  of  the 
province  will  appear  publicly,  and  make 
open  charges  against  the  Cfhristians,  so 
as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  answer- 
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ing  for  tbemselyes,  let  them  proceed  in 
that  manner  only,  and  not  by  rude  demands 
and  mere  clamours.  For  it  is  much  more 
proper,  if  any  person  will  accuse  them, 
that  YOU  should  take  cognizance  of  these 
matters.  If  any  then  accuse,  and  show 
that  they  actually  break  the  laws,  do  you 
determine  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  But,  by  Hercules,*  if  tiie  charp 
he  a  mere  calumny,  do  you  estimate  the 
enormity  of  such  calumny,  and  punish 
it  as  it  deserves." 

Notwithstanding  the  obscurity,  which 
I  find  Dr.  Jortin  and  Dr.  Lardner  suppose 
to  be  in  this  rescript,  I  cannot  but  think 
it  clearly  shows  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  emperor  to  prevent  Christians  from 
being  punished  as  such.  The  only  reason 
for  hesitation,  which  I  can  see,  is  the  in- 
consistency of  it  with  Trajan's  rescript. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  Adrian  intend- 
ed the  conduct  of  his  predecessor  to  be 
the  model  of  his  own:  and  we  shall  see, 
in  the  next  reign,  still  clearer  proofs  of 
the  equity  of  Adrian's  views.  It  is  but 
justice  due  to  this  emperor,  to  free  his 
character  from  the  charge  of  persecution ; 
and  Christians  of  that  or  of  any  age  could 
not  object  to  the  propriety  of  being  pun- 
ished equally  with  oUier  men,  if  they  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  the  state.  But  it  is  the 
fflory  of  the  times  we  are  now  reviewing, 
that  no  men  were  more  innocent,  peacea- 
ble, and  well-disposed  citizens  than  the 
Christians.  Yet  the  enmity  of  men's 
minds  against  real  godliness, — so  natural 
in  all  ages, — ^laid  tlwm  under  extreme  dis- 
advantages unknown  to  others,  in  vindi- 
cating themselves  from  unjust  aspersions ; 
and  this  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 

Sainful  crosses  which  good  men  must  en- 
ure in  this  life.  For  example,  many  he- 
retics, who  wore  the  name  of  Christians, 
were  guilty  of  the  most  detestable  enormi- 
ties ;  these  were  indiscriminately  charged 
by  the  Pagans  on  Christians  in  general. — 
This  circumstance,  in  addition  to  other 
still  more  important  reasons,  rendered 
them  careful  in  preserving  the  line  of  se- 
paration distinct;  and,  by  the  excellency 
of  their  doctrine,  and  the  purity  of  their 
lives,  they  were  enabled  gradually  to 
overcome  all  uncandid  insinuations. 

There  is  extant  also  a  letter  of  Adrian,t 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Christian  bishops 
in  as  rebpectable  a  manner  as  of  the  priests 


•  This  is  «n  oalh,  demonstniting  onljr  the 
earnestness  of  the  writer  in  his  declai-Mtions, 
according  to  the  usual  profanenets  of  men. 

t  Vopiscut,  b.  ii.  67. 


df  Serapis ;  and  of  Christians  in  general 
as  very  numerous  at  Alexandria.  Since 
St.  Mark's  time,  therefore,  it  is  evident, 
though  we  have  scarcely  any  particular 
accounts,  that  the  Gospel  must  have  flour- 
ished abundantly  in  Lgypt. 

But  the  same  equitably  rule  of  govern- 
ment, which  forbad  Adriati  to  punish  the 
innocent  Christians,  led  him  to  be  very 
severe  against  the  guilty  Jews :  for  now 
appeared  Barchochebas,  who  pretended  to 
be  the  star  prophesied  of  by  Balaam.-^ 
This  miserable  people,  who  had  rejected 
the  true  Christ,  received  the  impostor 
with  horrid  arms ;  and  were  by  him  led 
into  open  crimes ;  and  amonorst  the  rest 
into  a  cruel  treatment  of  the  Christians.* 
The  issue  of  the  rebellion  was  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  Jews  from^the  city  and 
territory  of  Jerusalem.  Another  city  was 
erected  in  its  stead,  and  called,  after  the 
emperor's  name,  ^lia.  This  leads  us 
to  consider  how  the  state  of  the  mother^ 
church  of  Jerusalem  was  affected  by  this 
great  revolution.  The  Christian  Jews, 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  as  it  has  been  observed,  had 
retired  to  Pella,  a  little  town  beyond  Jor- 
dan, inhabited  by  Gentiles :  The  unex- 
pected retreat  of  Cestius  had  given  them 
this  opportunity  of  effecting  their  escape. 
How  long  they  continued  here,  is  uncer- 
tain. Tliey  must,  however,  have  re- 
turned before  Adrian's  time, 
who,  coming  to  Jerusalem  47  Adrian 
years  after  the  devastation,  comes  to 
found  there  a  few  houses  and  iJ*^"**' 
a  little  Church  of  Christians 
built  on  mount  Sion.  Here  A.  IX  127. 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  kept 
their  solemn  assemblies,  and  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  splendid  accession  by 
the  conversion  of  Aquila,  the  emperor  s 
kinsman,  whom  he  made  governor  and 
overseer  of  the  new  city.  But  as  he 
continued  to  pursue  his  magic  and  astro- 
logical studies  he  was  excluded  from 
the  Church.— A  strong  proof  that  the  mo- 
ther-church still  retained  a  measure  of  its 
pristine  purity  and  discipline !— Corrupt 
churches  are  glad  to  retain  persons  of 
eminence  in  their  communion,  however 
void  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. — Aquila, 
incensed,  apostatized  to  Judaism,  and 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek.f 

*  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first, commonly  call- 
ed second  Apoloj^y,  observes  that  Barchoche- 
bas cruelly  tortured  such  Christians  as  refused 
to  deny  and  blHspheme  Jesus  Christ. 

t  Cave's  Life  of  Simeon. 
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Ensebias,  b.  iv.  e.  5.  giweB  as  a  list  ef 
die  bishops  who  successively  presided  in 
Jerusalem.  The  first  was  the  Apostle 
James,  the  second  Simeon ;  both  whose 
histories  have  been  recorded.  He  men- 
tknis  thirteen  more :  bat  we  have  no  ac- 
count. i»f  their  characters  or  actions.-* 
During  all  this  time  something  judaical 
teems  to  have  continued  in  their  practice ; 
thooffh  Jewish  ideas  would  naturally  de- 
cay by  deflrrees.  The  reyolution  under 
Adrian,  at  length  put  a  total  end  to  the 
Jewish  Chunm,  by  the  extirpation  and 
banishment  of  thispeople.«»To  such  out- 
ward changes  is  the  Church  of  Christ 
sobjeci ;  a  new  Church,  however,  arose 
m  ^lia,  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  bishop 
was  named  Mark. 

Adrian,  after  a  reigrn  of  twenty^ne 
years,  was  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  appears  to  have  been,  at  least  in  his 
own  personal  character  and  intentions, 
always  guiltless  of  Christian  blood.    It 
was  now  very  difficult  for  the  enemies  of 
Christ  to  support  their  pnersecuting  spirit, 
with  any  tolerably  specious  pretensions : 
The  abominations  or  heretics,  whom  ig- 
norance and  malice  will  ever  confound 
with  real  Christians,  furnished  them  with 
some  :     Probably  these  were  much  ex- 
aggerated :  but,  whatever  they  were,  the 
^ole    Christian  name  was  accused  of 
them.    They  were  charged  with  incest, 
and  the  devouring  of  infants ;  and  thus 
a  handle  was  afforded  for  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  best  of  mankind ;   till 
time  detected  the  slanders,  and  men  be- 
eame  at  length  ashamed  of  affecting  to 
believe  what  was  in  its  own  nature  im- 
probable, and  was  supported  by  no  evi- 
dence.   It  pleased  God  at  this  time  to 
endow  some  Christians  with  the  power 
of  defending  his  truth  by  the  manly  arms 
of  rational  argumentation.— 
Jfutin's        Justin  Martyr  presented  his 
Apology.      £fst  Apology  to  the  emperor 
JL.  D.  139,    Antoninus   Pius,  about  the 
or  I4a  third  year  of  his  reign,  a.  d, 

140.  He  was  of  that  class 
of  men,  who,  in  those  days,  were  usu 
ally  called  philosophers.  H  is  conversion 
to  Christianity,  his  views  and  spirit,  his 
labours  and  suffering,  will  deserve  to  be 
considered  in  a  distinct  chapter.  Suffice 
it  here  to  say,  that  the  information  and 
ar^ments,  which  his  first  Apology  con- 
tained, were  not  in  vain.  Antoninus  was 
a  man  of  sense  and  humanity.  Open  to 
conviction,  uncorrunted  by  die  vam  and 
chimerical  philosophy  of  the  times,  he 
|3 


was  desirous  of  doing  justice  to  all  man- 
kind. Asia  propria  was  still  the  scene 
of  vital  Christianity  and  of  cruel  perse- 
cution.— ^Thence  the  Christiahs  applied 
to  Antoninus;  and  complained  of  the 
many  injuries  which  they  sustained  from 
the  people  of  the  country. — Earthquakes, 
it  seems,  had  latdy  happened ;  and  the 
Pagans  were  much  terrified,  and  ascribed 
them  to  die  vengeance  of  Heaven  against 
the  Christians.  -We  have,  both  in  Eu- 
sebius*  and  at  the  end  of  Justin's  first 
Apoloffy*  the  edict  sent  to  the  common 
council  of  Asia ;  every  line  of  which  de- 
serves attention. 

The  Emperor^  to  the  Common  Council 
of  Jtsia, 

"  I  am  quite  of  opinion,  that  the  gods 
will  take  care  to  discover  such  persons. 
For  it  much  more  concerns  them  to  pun- 
ish those  who  refuse  to  worship  them, 
than  you,  if  they  be  able.  But  you  ha- 
rass and  vex  the  Christians,  and  accuse 
them  of  Atheism  and  other  crimes,  which 
you  can  by  no  means  prove.  To  them  it 
appears  an  advantage  to  die  for  their  re- 
ligion, and  they  gain  their  point,  while 
they  dirow  away  their  lives,  rather  than 
comply  with  your  injunctions.  As  to  the 
earth<juakes  which  have  happened  in 
past  times,  at  lately,  is  it  not  proper  to 
remind  you  of  your  own  desponaency, 
when  they  happened ; — and  to  desire  you 
to  compare  your  spirit  with  theirs,  and 
to  observe  how  serenely  they  confide  in 
God  t  In  such  seasons  you  seem  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  gods,  and  to  neglect  their 
worship :  You  live  in  the  practical  ig- 
norance of  the  supreme  God  himself, 
and  you  harass  ana  persecute  to  deadi 
those  who  do  worship  him.  Concerning 
these  same  men,  some  others  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors  wrote  to  our  divine 
father  Adrian,  to  whom  he  returned 
answer,—*  That  they  should  not  be  mo- 
lested, unless  they  appeared  to  attempt 
something  against  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.' Many  also  have  signified  to  me 
concerning  these  men,  to  whom  I  have 
returned  an  answer  agreeable  to  the  max- 
ims of  my  father.  But  if  any  person 
will  still  persist  in  accusing  the  Chris- 
tians merely  as  such, — Let  the  accused 
be  acquhted,  though  he  appear  to  be  a 
Christian ; — and  let  the  accuser  be  pun- 
ished.''— Set  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  com- 
mon assembly  of  Asia. 


'  B.  iv.  11, 13, 13. 
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Eusebias  informs  us,  that  this  was  no 
empty  edict,  but  was  really  put  in  execu< 
tion.  Nor  did  this  emperor  content him^ 
self  with  bne  edict.  He  wrote  to  the 
same  purport  to  the  Larisseans,  the 
Thessalonians,  the  Athenians,  and  all  the 
Greeks. 

As  this  prince  reigned  23  years,  such 
▼ifforous  measures  must,  after  some  time 
at  least,  have  had  their  effect.  And  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  during^  a  great 
part  of  this  reign  the  Christians  were 
permitted  to  worship  God  in  peace.  A 
few  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  this  prince, 
and  on  the  facts  which  appear  on  the 
face  of  his  edict,  may  be  judged  not  im- 
proper. 

1.  There  are,  it  seems,  some  instances 
of  princes,  even  in  ancient  history,  not 
unacquainted  with  the  just  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  which  are  now  more 
generally  understood.  The  most  intelli- 
gent legislator,  in  any  age,  never  under- 
stood the  natural  rights  of  conscience  bet- 
ter than  Antoninus  Pius.  He  saw  that 
Christians,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  pun- 
ished. His  subjects,  bigoted  and  barbar- 
ous, were  far  from  thinking  so ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  repeated  edicts  and 
menaces,  that  he  forced  them*  to  cease 
from  persecution. 

2.  In  the  conduct  of  this  emperor,  one 
may  observe  how  far  human  nature  can 
advance  in  moral  virtue  by  its  natural  re- 
sources, while  it  remains  destitute  of  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  superior  principle 
of  holiness.  If  the  advocates  of  natural 
momlity,  considered  as  abstracted  from 
Christianity,  were  to  fix  on  a  character 
the  most  able  to  support  the  weight  of 
their  caused  it  would  be  their  interest  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  would  defend  it,  not  with  pompons 
systems  and  declamatory  flourishes,  but 
by  an  amiable,  ffenerous,  and  magnani- 
mous conduct  I  have  been  astonished 
at  the  character  that  is  recorded  of  him. 
Doubtless  a  more  distinct  and  explicit  de- 
tail of  his  life  would  lessen  our  admira- 
tion. We  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  so  thoroughly  as  we  do  So- 
crates and  Cicero.  The  former,  by  the 
writings  of  his  scholars,  the  latter  by  his 
own,  are  known  as  minutely  as  if  they 
were  our  contemporaries.  Could  the 
emperor  be  as  accurately  scrutinized,  pos- 
sibly something  of  the  supercilious  pride 
of  the  Grecian,  or  of  the  ridiculous  vain- 
glory of  the  Roman  patriot,  might  ap- 
pear.   They  are  both  allowed  to  be  very 


eminent  patterns  of  moral  virtue ;  but  yet 
with  all  the  disadvanta^s  of  such  im- 
perfect historians  as  Victor  and  Julius 
Capitolinus,  they  must  concede  the  palm 
to  Antoninus.  Despotic  power,  in  his 
hands,  seems  to  have  been  only  an  instru- 
ment  of  doing  ffood  to  mankind.  His 
temper  was  mild  and  fBntle  in  a  very 
high  degree;  yet  the  vigour  of  his  go- 
vernment was  as  striking,  as  if  he  had 
been  of  the  most  keen  and  irritable  dis* 
position.  He  consulted  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects  with  great  diligence :  He  attend- 
ed to  all  persons  and  uun^  with  as  mi- 
nute an  exactness,  as  if  his  own  private 
property  had  been  concemed.*^Scaroely 
any  fault  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  that  of  a 
temper  excessively  inquisitive.  His  suc«> 
cessor,  the  second  Antoninus,  owns,  that 
he  was  religious  without  superstition; 
and  in  particular,  that  he  was  not  super- 
stitious in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  This 
we  have  in  his  Stoical  Meditations,  still 
extant. f  We  cannot  therefore  doubt  but 
that  a  person  of  this  stamp  would  find 
opportunities  of  knowing  what  Chris- 
tianity was.  He  certainly  did  know 
something  of  it,  and  he  approved  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  Christians.  He  gives 
them  the  most  honourable  character,  has 
no  fear  of  them  as  disloyal  or  turbulent, 
and  makes  comparisons  between  them 
and  Pagans  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.  From  an  expression  in  the  edict, 
— "if  they  be  able," — one  might  be 
tempted  to  suspect,  that  he  had  very  little 
INTERNAL  rcspoct  for  the  gods.  Were 
there  no  God,  no  divine  providence,  and 
no  future  state,  the  virtue  of  this  man 
would  doubtless  be  as  complete,  and  as 
consistent  as  so  absurd  an  hypothesis  will 
permit: — but  his  case  shows,  that  it  is 
possible,  by  the  united  influence  of  good 
sense  and  good  temper,  for  a  man  to  be 
extremely  beneficent  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures without  due  regard  to  his  Maker. 
Surely — ^if  the  holiness  of  a  truly-con- 
verted Christian,  and  the  mere  moral  vir- 
tue of  a  *'  natural  man,''  were  the  same 
things, — Antoninus  ought  to  be  esteemed 
a  Christian. — ^Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  seriously  studied  the  Gospel.— A 
sceptical  carelessness  and  indifference, 
not  unlike  that  temper,  which,  under  the 
names  of  candour  and  moderation,  has 
now  overspread  the  face  of  Europe,  ap- 


•  JuH.  Capitol.  Vit.  Ant.  chap.  vii.    Sec 
Lardner's  Collections,  chap.  sir. 
t  Book  >i.  e.  30. 
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fern  to  haTe  possessed  ^e  mind  of  this 
amimble  prince :  and,  while  he  attended 
to  the  temporal  adrantages  of  mankiod, 
and  felicitated  himself  on  bis  ffood  ac- 
tioDs,  lie  seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  a 
sool  accountable  to  the  Supreme  Being; 
and  semreely  to  think  it  possible,  that  it 
should  hare  any  ffoilt  to  answer  for  be- 
fore HIM.  The  evil  of  such  a  contempt  of 
God  is  -what  mankind  aie  of  all  things 
least  inclined  to  discern:  Yet  it  is  the 
erii  of  all  others  the  most  T^tementiy 
iepn>bated  in  Scripture  under  the  several 
branched  of  idolatry,  unbelief,  self-righte- 
eosoess,  and  pride.  No  wonder; — ^for, 
widioat  a  knowledge  of  this  evil,  and  an 
komble  sense  of  guilt  in  conseauence, 
the  Tery  nature  of  the  Gospel  itself  can- 
Bot  be  understood.  The  conclusion  re- 
solttng  from  this  consideration  is,  that 
godliness  is  perfectly  distinct  from  mere 
morality  :  The  latter  indeed  always  flout* 
isbes  where  godliness  is;  but  it  is  capa- 
ble of  a  separate  existence.  . 

3.  The  edict  of  this  ^ood  emperor  is  a 
nngularly  valuable  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  Christians  of  that  time.  It  appears 
that  there  were  then  a  race  of  men  de- 
moted to  the  service  of  Christ,  ready  to 
die  for  his  name  and  for  his  religion. 
These  men  exempltfied  the  superior  worth 
of  their  religion  by  a  superior  probity  and 
innocence  of  manners,  so  as  to  appear 
the  best  of  subjects  in  the  opinion  of  an 
emperor  of  the  highest  candoui;^  intelli- 
gence, and  acute  observation,  lliey  were 
not  inferior  to  the  jnost  excellent  of  the 
heathens  in  morality :  and  they  possessed, 
forthery— what  this  emperor  confesses 
their  enemies  were  void  of,— a  sincere 
spirit  of  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing,— an  unaffected  contempt  of  death, — 
and  that  to  which  Stoicism  pretend8,^4i 
real  serenity  of  mind  under  the  most 
pressing  dangers; — and  all  this  grounded 
on  an  unshaken  confidence  in  God.— We 
cannot  but  hence  conclude— that  the  effu- 
sion o£  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  began 
at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  was  still  con- 
tinued. By  the  testimony  of  a  heathen 
prince,  Christians  were  so  in  powkr,  and 
FOT  IN  NAME  ONLY  .*  and  thoso,  who  would 
substitute  the  virtue  of  the  morality  of 
fallen  man  in  the  place  of  the  religion  of 
Christians,  would  do  well  to  consider, 
that  sound  virtue  and  sound  morality 
4hemselves  know  no  support  like  that  of 
Christianity. — ^This  divme  religion  com- 
prehends every  possible  excellence  that 
can  be  fnnnd  in  'il  others;  and  has,  over 


and  above,  its  own  pboituar  virtues  :— 
It  possesses  a  fund  of  consolation,  and 
an  energy  of  support  under  the  prospect 
of  death  itself;  and  it  points  out  the  only 
safe  and  sure  road  to  a  blissful  immorta- 
lity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JUSTIN  HARTTR. 

This  great  man  was  bom  at  Neapolis 
in  Samaria,  anciently  called  Sicheni. 
His  father  was  a  Gentile, — ^probably  one 
of  the  Greeks,  belonffing  to  the  colony 
transplanted  thither :  He  gave  his  son  a 
philosophical  education. — Justin  in  his 
vouth  travelled  for  the  improvement  of 
his  understanding;  and  Alexandria  afford- 
ed him  all  the  entertainment  which  an 
inquisitive  mind  could  derive  from  the 
fashionable  studies.  The  Stoics  appear- 
ed to  him  at  first  the  masters  of  nappi- 
ness.  He  gave  himself  up  to  one  of  this 
sect,  till  he  found  he  could  learn  from 
him  nothing  of  the  nature  of  God.  It  is 
remarkable— as  he  tells  us  himself,*— 
that  his  tutor  informed  him,— this  was 

knowledge  by  no  means  necessarv; 
which  fact  very  much  illustrates  the 
views  of  Dr.  Warburton,  concerning 
these  ancient  philosophers  :  namely,  that 
they  were  Atheists  in  reality.  He  next 
betook  himself  to  a  Peripatetic,  whose 
anxious  desire  of  settling  the  price  of  his 
instructions  convinced  Justin  that  truth 
did  not  dwell  with  rim.  A  Pythagorean 
next  engaged  his  attention,  who,  requir- 
ing of  him  the  previous  knowledge  of 
music,  astronomy,  and  geonietry,  dis- 
missed him  for  the  present,  when  he  un- 
derstood that  he  was  unfurnished  wiUi 
those  sciences.  In  much  solicitude  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  a  Platonic  philosopher; 
and  with  a  more  plausible  appearance  of 
success  from  this  teacher  than  from  any 
of  the  foregoing.  He  now  gave  himself 
to  retirement.  "As  I  was  walking," 
says  Justin,  "  near  the  sea,  I  was  met  by 
an  aged  person  of  a  venerable  appear- 
ance, whom  I  beheld  with  much  atten- 
tion. We  soon  entered  into  conversa- 
tion ;  and  upon  my  professing  a  love  for 
private  meditation,  the  venerable  old 
man  hinted  at  the  absurdity  of  mere 
speculation,    abstracted    from  practice: 


•Hit  dialogue  with  Trypho,  whence  the 
aecount  of  hit  oooTertion  it  extracted. 
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This,*'  continaes  Justin,  *'  gave  occasion 
to  me  to  express  my  ardent  desire  of 
knowing  God,  and  to  expatiate  on  the 

5 raises  of  philosophy.    The  stranger  by 
egrees  endeaToured  to  cure  me  of  my 
nnmeaning  admiration  of  Plato  and  Py- 
thagoras :  He  pointed  out  the  writings  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  as  much  more  an- 
cient than  any  of  those  called  philoso- 
phers ;  and  he  led  me  to  some  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  eyidences  of  Christian- 
ity :  He  added, » above  all  things,  pray, 
that  the  gates  of  light  may  be  opened  to 
ou :  for  they  are  not  discernible,  nor  to 
_ie  understood  by  any  one,  except  God  and 
his  Christ  enable  a  man  to  understand.* 
He  said  many  other  things  to  the  same 
effect:  He  then  directed  me  to  follow 
his  advice ;  and  he  left  me.    I  saw  him 
no  more;  but—immediately  a  fire  was 
kindled  in  my  soul,  and  I  had  a  strong 
affection  for  the  prophets  and  for  those 
men  who  are  the  fhends  of  Christ:  I 
weighed  within  myself  the  arguments  of 
the  aged  stranger;  and,  in  the  end,  I 
found  the  divine  Scriptures  to  be  the  on- 
ly sure  philosophy."— We  have  no  more 
particulars  of  the  exercises  of  his  mind  in 
religion. — ^His  conversion  took  place,  from 
this  beginning,  some  time  in  tne  reign  of 
Adrian.    But  he  has  shown  us  enough 
to  make  it  evident,  that  conversion  was 
then  looked  upon  as  an  inward  spiritual 
work  in  the  soul,— the  same  work  of 
grace  which  tha  Spirit  operates  at  this 
day  on  real  Christians.    There  appear, 
in  his  case,  an  earnest  thoughtfulness  at- 
tended with  a  strong  desire  to  know  God, 
and  also  an  expenmental  sense  of  his 
own  ignorance  and  of  the  insufficiency  of 
human  resources.    Then  there  appear  far- 
ther,—-the  providential  care  ot  God  in 
bringing  him  under  the  means  of  Chris- 
tian instruction,— a  direction  to  his  soul 
to  pray  for  spiritual  illumination,— -the 
divine  hunger  created  in  his  heart, — and, 
in  due  time,  the  satisfactory  comforts  and 
privile^  of  real  Christianity;  which 
with  him  was  not  mere  words  and  do* 
darations ;  for  he  says.  He  found  Chris- 
tianity to  have  a  formidable  majesty  in 
its  nature,  adapted  to  terrify  those  who  are 
in  the  way  of  trangression,  as  well  as  a 
sweetness,  peace,  and  serenity  for  those 
who  are  conversant  in  it.    He  owns  in 
another  of  his  works,*  that  the  example 
of  Christians  suffering  death  so  serenely 


for  their  faith,  moved  his  mind  not  a  lit- 
tle: This  is  an  obvious  consideration^ 
and  needs  not  be  insisted  on,  however 
worthy  it  may  be  the  notice  of  thosd 
called  philosophers  in  any  age.— Justin 
after  his  conversion  still  wore  the  usual 
philosophic  garb,  which  demonstrates 
that  he  retained,  perhaps,  too  great  an 
affection  for  the  studies  of  his  youth:* 
and  if  I  mistake  not,  he  always  preserved 
a  very  strong  tincture  of  the  spirit  of 
philosophy,  though  not  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  prevent  his  sincere  attachment  to 
the  Gospel. 

Coming  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  he  there  wrote  a  confutation 
of  the  heretics :  particularly  of  Marcion, 
the  son  of  a  bishop  bom  in  Pontus;  who 
for  lewdness,!  was  ejected  from  the 
Church,  and  had  fled  to  Rome,  where  he 
broached  errors  of  an  Antinomian  tenden- 
cy. It  makes  no  i)artt>f  my  plan  to  de- 
fine the  systems  or  heretics ;  but  only  to 
speak  of  them  as  they  come  in  my  way, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  opposition, 
which  tney  made  to  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Gospel.  That  holiness,  ''without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,'*  and 
which  it  was  the  ^eat  design  of  Christ 
to  promote,  found  in  this  pretended  Chris- 
tian a  bitter  enemy.  Justin,  who  had 
tasted  of  the  holy  nature  Of  the  Gospel 
in  his  own  ex^perience,  withstood  him 
both  in  conversation  and  by  his  writings. 
About  the  year  140,  he  pub-  jm^jn*, 
lished  his  excellent  Apology  Apoloev : 
for  the  Christians,  addressed  a  n  tin 
to  Antoninus  Pius,  which  ^'  "•  **"• 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  that  emperor's 
political  conduct  towards  the  Christians. 

It  appears  from  this  performance,  that 
it  was  common  to  accuse  Christians 
merely  as  such  ;  and  to  charge  the  faults 
of  any  persons,  ^who  bore  the  name  of 
the  whole  body. — Thus  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun. — The  term  Chris- 
tian was  matter  of  oblo<}uy  at  that  time : 
Various  other  terms  of  scoff  and  contempt 
have  been  invented  since ;  and  it  requires 
no  mat  degree  of  rational  power  to  show, 
as  Justin  has  done  completely,  the  ab- 
surdity and  incondusiveness  of  such 
methods  of  attacking  religion,  whether 
they  be  ancient  or  modem.  He  takes 
notice  also  of  the  happy  effects  which 


*ApoIogj   second,  though  misnamed  the 
first,  ID  all  the  copies  of  Justin. 


•  Cave's  Life  of  Justin. 
f  The  truth  of  this  charge  against  his  mor* 
als  has  been  disputed,  and  possibly  with  justice. 
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die  conduct  of  ChristiaDS  had  then  on 
mankind.  «'  We  ha^e  many  instances," 
•ays  he,  **to  show  the  powerful  effects  of 
example  among  men :  Many  persons  have 
been  impressed  in  favour  or  the  Gospel 
by  observing  the  sobriety  and  temperance 
of  their  neiffhbours,-^r  the  unpamlleled 
meekness  of  their  fellow-travellers  under 
ernel  treatment;  or  the  uncommon  integ- 
rity and  equity  of  those  with  whom  they 
transacted  business.''  These  are  fresh 
proofs  of  the  continuance  of  vitaTreliffion 
in  the  time  of  Justin  ;«<— A  mani  caHinff 
himself  a  Christian,  without  any  practi- 
cal power  of  the  religion,  would  scarcely 
have  then  been  classed  among  the  breth- 
ren. I  find  also  fresh  proofs,  in  this 
apology,  of  the  strong  line  of  distinction 
kept  up  in  those  days  between  Christians 
and  heretics.  The  author  observes  that 
the  latter  were  fond  of  the  name  of  Chri^ 
tians,  and  yet  were  not  persecuted.  There 
was  nothing  in  their  spirit  and  conduct 
that  provoked  persecution.  He  takes  no- 
tice also  of  the  small  number  of  Jewish 
converts  in  comparison  of  the  main  body 
of  the  nation.  But  this,  he  observes, 
was  agreeable  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  aescribes  likewiae 
the  customs  of  the  primitive  Christians 
in  public  worship,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  in  order  to  show 
the  falsehood  of  the  charges  generally 
ursed  against  them. 

Not  long  after  his  first  Apology,  Justin 
left  Rome  and  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
had  a  discourse  with  Trypho  the  Jew ;— - 
the  substance  of  which  he  has  given  us 
in  a  dialogue.  In  this  work  he  notices 
the  common  calumnies  against  Christians, 
—-of  their  eating  men,^— of  their  extin- 
guishing the  lights,— and  of  their  promis- 
cuous sensuality ;  but  treats  these  charges 
as  not  credited  by  men  of  sense  and  can- 
dour amon^  their  enemies ;  and  therefore 
as  not  menting  a  serious  confutation. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  had  frequent 
contests  with  Crescens  the  philosopher, — 
a  man  equally  remarkable  for  malignity 
to  Christians,  and  for  the  most  horrid 
▼ices.  Justin  now  presented  his  second 
Apology  to  M.  Antoninus  Philosophus, 
the  successor  of  Pius,  and  a  determined 
enemy  to  Christians.  He  had  conceived 
hopes  of  softening  his  mind  toward  them, 
as  he  had  done  that  of  his  predecessor,— 
but  in  vain.  Marcus  was  their  enemy 
during  his  whole  reign;  and  they  scarce- 
ly ever  had  an  enemy  more  implacable. — 
Ths  immediate  occasion  of  a  second  Apo- 


logy, as  he  himself  informs  the  Emperor, 
was  this  :— 

**  A  certain  woman  at  Rome,  had,  to- 
gether with  her  husband,  live4  in  extreme 
profligacy  and  licentiousness.  But  on 
her  conversion  to  Christianity,  her  own 
conduct  being  changed,  she  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her  husband  also  to  imitate 
her  example,  by  representing  to  him  the 
punishment  of  eternal  fire,  which  in  a  fu- 
ture state  would  be  inflicted  on  the  diso- 
bedient. But  he  persisting  in  his  wick- 
edness, she  was  mduced  to  wish  for  a 
separation.  By  the  advice  of  her  firiends, 
she  continued,  however,  to  live  with  him, 
hoping  that  in  process  of  time  he  might 
be  brought  to  repentance.  Upon  bis  com- 
ing to  Alexandria,  he  proceeded  to  great- 
er lengths  of  wickedness,  so  that  finding 
the  connexion  now  no  longer  tolerable, 
she  procured  a  divorce  from  him.  He, 
not  impressed  with  the  happy  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  aispositions, 
and  unmoved  wi&  her  compassionate  at- 
tempts to  rescue  him  from  ruin,  accused 
her  of  being  a  Christian.  Upon  which 
she  presented  a  petition  to  rou,  0  empi- 
ROR,  that  she  might  have  time  to  dispose 
and  regulate  her  household  affairs :  and 
she  promised  that  after  that  was  done,  she 
would  answer  to  the  charge ; — ^which  pe- 
tition you  granted.  The  husband,  finding 
his  wife  to  have  gained  a  respite  from  his 
malice,  diverted  it  to  another  object, — ^to 
one  Ptolemy,  who  had  instructed  her  in 
Christianity,  and  who  had  been  punished 
by  Urbicius  the  prefect  of  Rome.  He 
persuaded  a  centurion,  his  firiend,  to  im- 
prison Ptolemy ;  and  to  ask  him  whether 
he  was  a  Christian.  He,  no  batterer  or 
dissembler,  ingenuously  confessed,  and 
was  a  long  time  punished  with  imprison- 
ment. At  last,  when  he  was  brought  be- 
fore Urbicius,  and  was  asked  only  this 
question— whether  he  was  a  Christian, 
he  confessed  himself  a  teacher  of  the  Di- 
vine Truth.  For  no  true  Christian  can 
act  otherwise.-— Urbicius,  nevertheless, 
ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution :  Upon 
this,  a  Christian,  named  Lucius,  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  the  absurdity  of  these 
proceedings,— on  the  iniquity  of  putting 
men  to  death  merely  for  a  name,  abstract- 
ed from  any  one  specific  charge  of  guilt ; 
— a  conduct  unworthy  of  emperors  such  as 
Pius  the  last,  or  Philosophus  the  present,* 


•  1  am  Rware  that  the  Greek  in  Joitin  would 
make  it  probable  tbat  Fius  wm  then  reigning ; 
but  Euaebiu»'s  eontrary  tettimony  determines 
me  to  think  otherwise. 
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or  of  the  sacred  Senate.  *  You  too  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  the  same  sect,'  was  all 
that  the  prefect  deigned  to  reply.  Lacius 
confessed  that  he  was ;  and  was  himself 
led  also  to  execution ;  which  he  bore  with 
triumphant  serenity;  declaring  that  he 
was  now  going  from  unrighteous  gover- 
nors to  Grod  his  gracious  Father  and  King. 
A  third  person  was  sentenced  also  to 
death  on  the  same  occasion.  And  I  also/' 
continues  Justin,  **  expect  by  persons  of 
this  sort  to  be  murdered,  perhaps  by 
Crescens  the  pretended  philosopher.  For 
he  desenres  not  the  name  of  a  philoso- 
pher, who,  with  the  view  of  pleasing 
many  deceived  persons,  publicly  accuses 
Christians  of  Atheism  and  impiety,  though 
he  himself  be  totally  ignorant  of  their 
real  character.  I,  Justin,  have  interro- 
gated him,  and  proved  that  he  is  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  subject.  I  am 
willing  to  undergo^n  examination  before 
you  in  company  witn  him.  And  my  ques^ 
tions  and  his  answers  will  make  it  evident 
to  yourself,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  our 
^airs ;  or,  at  least,  conceals  what  he 
does  know 

But  Marcus  was  not  a  man  disposed 
to  exercise  common  justice  towards  Chris- 
tians. The  philosophic  garb  was  no  shield 
to  Justin,  even  in  tne  eyes  of  an  emperor, 


tiie  Gospel.  Rusticus  undertook  to  per- 
suade Justin  to  obey  the  gods,  and  to 
comply  with  the  emperor's  edicts. — ^The 
mart^  defended  the  reasonableness  of  his 
religion.— Upon  which  the  governor  in- 
quired in  what  kind  of  learning  and  dis- 
cipline he  had  been  educated.  He  told 
him,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  under^ 
stand  all  kinds  of  discipline,  and  had  tried 
all  methods  of  learning,  but  finding  satis- 
faction in  none  of  them,  he  at  last  had 
found  rest  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  how- 
ever fa^ionable  it  miffht  be  to  despise 
it!  Wretch!  replies  3ie  indignant  ma- 
gistrate, art  thou  captivated  then  by  that 
RELIGION  1  I  am,  says  Justin ;  I  follow 
the  Christians,  and  their  doctrine  is  right. 
*What  is  their  doctrine!'  It  is  this: 
we  believe  the  one  only  God  to  be  the 
Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible; 
and  we  confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  the  Son  of  God ;  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets of  old ;  and  that  he  is  now  the  Sa- 
viour, teacher,  and  master  of  all  those 
who  are  duly  submissive  to  his  instruo* 
tions,  and  that  he  will  hereafter  be  the 
Judge  of  mankind. — ^As  for  myself,  I  am 
too  mean  to  be  able  to  say  any  thing  be- 
cbming  his  infinite  Deity :  This  was  Uie 
business  of  the  prophets^  who,  many  ages 
ago,  had  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Son 


who  piqued  himself  on  the  surname  of  of  God  into  the  world.     *  Where  do  the 


philosopher.  The  sincerity  of  his  Chris- 
tian attachments  outweighed  every  argu- 
ment and  every  plausible  appearance  in 
his  favour.  Crescens  procured  him  im- 
prisonment for  the  crime  of  being  a  Chris- 
tian,— ^the  greatest  evil  of  which  a  human 
being  could  be  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  this 
emperor.  The  acts  of  his  martyrdom, 
which  carry  more  marks  of  truth  than 
many  other  manyroloffies,  give  the  fol- 
lowing account:*  "He  and  six  of  his 
companions  having  been  s^[>prehended, 
were  brought  before  Rusticus  the  prefect, 
—who,  I  suppose,  had  succeeded  Ur- 
bicius,— a  person  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, and  famous  for  his  attachment  to 
Stoicism.  He  had  been  tutor  to  the  em- 
peror,  who  acknowledges,  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Meditations,  his  obligations 
to  him  on  several  accounts,  and  particu- 
larly for  his  teaching  him  to  be  of  a  placa- 
ble and  forgiving  temper.  This  is  one  in- 
stance, among  Uiousands,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  strongly  impressed 
with  many  beautiful  ideas  of  morality, 
and  still  to  remain  an  inflexible  enemy  to 


•Cave's  Life  of  Joftin. 


Christians  usually  assemble!'  'Hie  God 
of  the  Christians  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  place.  *  In  what  place  do  you 
instruct  vour  scholars  V  Justin  mention* 
ed  the  place  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  told 
him  that  there  he  explained  Christianity 
to  all  who  resorted  to  him.  The  prefect, 
having  severally  examined  his  compa^ 
nions,  again  addressed  Justin.  *Hear  thou, 
who  hast  the  character  of  an  orator,  and 
imaginest  thyself  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  truth.  If  I  scourge  thee  from  head 
to  foot,  thinkest  thou  that  thou  shalt  go 
to  heaven  V  Although  I  suffer  what  you 
threaten,  yet  I  expect  to  enjoy  the  portion 
of  all  true  Christians ;  as  I  know  that  the 
divine  grace  and  favour  is  laid  up  for  all 
such,  and  shall  be  so,  while  the  world 
endures.  '  Do  you  think  that  you  shall 
go  to  heaven,  and  receive  a  reward  V  I 
not  only  think  so,  but  I  know  it,  and  have 
a  certainty  of  it  which  excludes  all 
doubt. — ^Rusticus  insisted  that  they  should 
all  go  together,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
No  man,  whose  understanding  is  sound, 
replies  Justin,  will  desert  true  relinon  for 
ti^e  sake  of  error  and  impiety.  •Unless 
you  comply,  you  shall  be  tormented  with- 
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out  mezGj.'  We  desire  nothing  more 
ainoerely  than  to  endure  tortures  for 
our  Lora  ^esus  Christ,  and  to  be  saved. 
Hence  our  happiness  is  promoted;  and 
we  shall  have  confidence  oefore  the  aw- 
fol  tribonal  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour, 
befiore  which,  by  the  divine  appointment, 
the  whole  world  must  appear.  The  rest 
assented,  and  said, — 'Despatch  quickly 
your  purpose;  we  are  Christians,  and 
cannot  sacrifice  to  idols.'  The  governor 
then  pronounced  sentence,—*  As  to  those, 
who  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and 
to  obey  the  imperial  edicts,  let  them  be 
first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded  accord- 
ing to  the  laws.'  The  mar- 
tyrs rejoiced  and  blessed  God, 
and  bein^  led  back  to  prison 
were  whipped  and  afterwards 
beheaded.   Their  dead  bodies 

)  taken  by  Christian  ^ends,  and  de- 

eently  interred." 

Tlias  slept  in  Jesus  the  Christian  phi- 
losopher Justin,  about  the  year  163,  and 
^KNit  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Marcus.    Like  many  of  the  ancient 
fiithers,  he  appears  to  us  under  the  great- 
est disadvantage.    Works  really  his  h ave 
been  lost;  and  others  have  been  ascribe 
to  him;  part  of  which  are  not  his;  and 
the  rest,  at  least,  of  ambiguous  authority. 
He  is  the  first  Christian  since  the  Apos- 
tle's days,  who  added  to  an  unquestionable 
zeal  acid  love  for  the  Gospel,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  learning  and  philosophy. 
His  early  habits  were  retained ;  and  yet 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 
This  man,  surely,  should  not  be  suspect- 
ed of  unreasonable  impulses  and  fancies. 
His  religion  was  the  enect  of  serious  and 
long  deliberation :  and  the  very  best  and 
most  important  use  which  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar  can  make  of  his  rational 
Acuities, — namely, — ^to    determine    his 
ehoice  in  religion,— >was  made  b^  Justin. 
He  examined  the   various  philosophic 
sects,  not  merely  for   the  purpose   of 
amusement  or  ostentation,  but  to  find  out 
God;  and  in  God  true  happiness:   He 
tried  and  found  them  all  wanting:   He 
sought  him  in  the  Gospel :  He  found  him 
there:  He  confessed  him :   He  gave  up 
everything  for  him:   He  was  satisfied 
with  his  choice ;  and  he  died  in  serenity. 
His  persevering  in  the  profiession  of  phi- 
losophy might  probably  have   another 
view  llesides  the  gratification  of  his  own 
taste:  He  migrht  nope  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  philosophers,  and  allure  them 
to  Christiamty  •    The  charity  of  his  heart 


appears  indeed  to  have  been  great:  He 
prayed  for  all  men :  He  declined  no  dan- 
gers for  the  good  of  souls;  and  he  in* 
volved  himself  in  disputes  with  philoso- 
phers for  their  benefit,  to  his  own  extreme 
hazard.    His  house  was  open  for  the  in- 
struction   of  all   who   consulted  him; 
though  he  seems  to  have  never  assumed 
the  ecclesiastical  character.     To  draw 
gentlemen  and  persons  of  liberal  educa- 
tion to  pay  attention  to  Christianity,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  chief  employment. 
But  he  found  it  easier  to  provoke  opposi- 
tion, and  to  throw  away  his  own  life, 
than  to  persuade  a  singlephilosopher  to 
become    a  Christian.     The   dan^r   of 
learned  pride,  the  vanity  of  hoping  to 
disarm  tne  enmity  of  the  wise  of  this 
world  by  the  most  charitable  concessions, 
and  the  incurable  prejudice  of  the  great 
against  the  humble  religion  of  Jesus,  are 
much  illustrated  by  his  story.    So  is  the 
victorious  eflScacy  of  Divine  Grace,  which 
singled  out  Justin  from  a  race  of  men,  of 
all  others  the  most  opposite  to  Christ. 
We  have  seen  a  philosopher  persecut- 
ed to  death :  informed  affamst  by  one  of 
his  brethren ;  condemned  by  another,  and 
suffering  by  the  authority  of  an  emperor 
who  gloried  more  in  the  philosophic  than 
in  the  imperial  name.   A  man  of  nis  learn- 
ing and  sagacity  should  not  rashly  be 
supposed  destitute  of  argument  and  sys- 
tem in  his  views.    Men  of  sense  will 
scarcelv  think  the  ideas  of  such  a  person 
unworthy  of  their  regard.— Let  us  see 
then  briefly  what  were  Justin's  sentiments 
in  religion.    We  may  possibly  be  led  to 
conclude  that  Christian  principles  may 
be  seriously  maintained  in  consistence 
with  the  love  of  science  and  letters; 
though  perhaps  we  may  observe  some 
degree  of  adulteration,  which,  these  prin- 
ciples received,  by  passing  through  a 
channel  of  all  others  tne  most  uniavoura- 
ble  for  the  conducting  of  their  course,— 
the  channel  of  philosophy.* 

It  is  certain  that  Justin  worshipped 
Christ  as  the  true  God  in  the  full  and 
proper  sense  of  4fae  words*  We  have 
seen  one  testimony  of  it  already  in  his 
examination  before  Rusticus.    But  let  the 


*  It  tcaroely  need  be  repeated,  that  by  this 
term  I  mean  all  along  that  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  founded  in  pride,  wai 
chiefly  speculative  and  metaphysical,  and  at 
bottom  atheistical:— no  one  objects  to  those 
moral  maxims  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
which  were  in  manj  instances  excellent, 
though  defective  in  pnneiple. 
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reader  hear  his  own  words.  Trjrpho' 
the  Jew  finds  Aiult  with  the  Chnstians 
on  account  of  this  very  sentiment.  **  To 
me  it  appears,"  says  he,  **  a  paradox  in- 
capahle  of  any  sound  proof,  to  say,  that 
this  Christ  was  God  before  all  time ;  and 
tiiat  then  he  was  made  man  and  suffered : 
And  to  assert  that  he  was  any  thing  more 
than  a  man,  and  of  men,  appears  not  only 
paradoxical,  but  foolish."  "I  know," 
answered  Justin,  "that  it  ap]>ears  para- 
doxical ;  and  particularly  to  those  of  your 
nation,  who  are.  determined  neither  to 
know  nor  do  the  will  of  God,  but  to  fol 
low  the  inventions  of  your  teachers,  as 
God  declares  of  yon.  However,  if  I  could 
not  demonstrate  that  he  existed  before  all 
time,  being  God  the  Son  of  the  Maker  of 
the  universe,  and  that  he  was  made  man 
of  the  Viigin ;  yet,  as  this  personage  was 
shown  by'  every  sort  of  proof  to  be  the 
Christ  of  God,  be  the  question  as  it  may 
respecting  his  Divinity  and  Humanity, 
you  have  no  right  to  deny  that  he  is  the 
Christ  of  God,  even  if  he  were  only  mere 
man :  ^ou  could  only  say,  that  I  was  mis- 
taken m  my  idea  of  his  character.  For 
there  are  some  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians, who  confess  him  to  be  the  Christ, 
but  still  maintain  that  he  is  a  mere  man 
only,  with  whom  I  agree  not;  neither  do 
most  of  those  who  bear  that  name  agree 
with  them ;  because  we  are  commanded 
by  Christ  himself  not  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  men,  but  his  own  injunctions,  and 
those  of  the  holy  prophets."  «  Those," 
says  Trypho,  "  who  say  that  he  was  man 
only,  and  that  he  was  in  a  particular  man- 
ner anointed,  and  made  Christ,  appear  to 
me  to  speak  more  rationally  than  you. 
For  we  all  expect  Christ  a  man,  of  men ; 
and  that  Elias  will  come  to  anoint  him." 
The  purport  of  this  whole  passage  is 
plain :  The  general  body  of  Christians 
m  the  second  century  held  the  proper 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ:  They  believed 
that  this  was  a  part  of  Old  Testament 
revelation;  and  they  looked  on  a  small 
number,  who  held  his  mere  humanity,  to 
be  men  who  preferred  human  teachers  to 
divine.  They  considered  the  Jews  also, 
the  most  implacable  enemies  of  Christ- 
ianity, as  choosing  to  be  directed  rather 
by  human  teachers  than  by  the  divine 
oracles;  and  as  inexcusable  in  denying 
the  Divine  Mission  of  Christ,  whatever 
opinion  they  might  have  formed  of  his 
person.-*Let  the  learned  reader  judge  for 


*  Dialogue,  p.  63. 


himself,  by  turning  to  the  passage  in 
Justin,  whether  it  will  not  bear  the  weight 
which  I  have  laid  upon  it.— The  testimo- 
ny of  a  man  so  thoughtful,  judicious,  and 
honest  as  Justin,  must  be  decisive,  or 
nearly  so ;  and  therefore,  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  determine  the  question  much 
a^tated  in  our  times,  relative  to  the  opi« 
nion  of  the  Ancients,  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  dialogue,* 
he  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  God  of  Israel 
who  was  with  Moses;  and  explains  his 
meaning  when  he  said  that  true  Chris- 
tians regarded  what  they  were  taught  by 
the  prophets.  In  his  first  Apology,  he 
tells  tho"  emperor  in  what  sense  Chris- 
tians were  Atheists :  They  did  not  wor- 
ship the  gods  commonly  so  called,  but 
theyf  worshipped  and  adored  the  true 
God,  and  his  Son,  and  the  prophetic  Spi- 
rit, honouring  them  in  word  and  in  truth. 
If  those,  who  call  themselves  Unitarians^ 
were  as  candid  and  impartial  as  they  pro- 
fess, the  controversy  concerning  the  Tri- 
nity would  be  soon  at  an  end. — That  the 
primitive  Christians  worshipped  one  God 
alone,  all  who  espouse  the  doctrine  of  the 
TOnity  will  allow.  Let  the  Unitarians 
with  equal  frankness  acknowledge  that 
they  worshipped  the  one  God  in  the  three 
persons  just  now  mentioned;  and  then 
we  have  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  Further 
— Justin  uses  two  terms  usually  expres- 
sive of  that  worship  and  adoration,  which 
incommunicably  belong  to  the  Deity .^^ 
But,  till  there  be  a  disposition  in  men, 
without  disputation,  to  humble  them- 
selves before  divine  Revelation,  neither 
frankness  in  concession,  nor  unity  of  sen- 
timent, is  to  be  expected. 

The  all-important  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion he  states$  in  the  same  manner  as  St* 
Paul  does ;  believing,  that  to  press  the 
necessity  of  Mosaic  rites  on  others  was 
to  fall  from  the  faith  of  Christ.  The 
learned  reader  may  see  more  at  large  his 
views  of  Regeneration  and  Forgiveness 
of  all  past  sms  throu^  Christ  Jesus, || 
and  how  extremely  different  they  were 
from  the  nominal  Cfhristianity  which  con- 
tents so  many  persons. 

He  appears  to  have  had  the  clearest 
views  of  that  special  illumination,  with- 
out which  no  man  will  understand  and 


•  P.  56.  t  P.  137. 

I  Dialogae  GZ 

I  Itt  Apology,  159, 160,  and  68  Dialogue. 
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relish  real  ffodliness.    His  first  unknown 
instmetor  had  taught  him  this;  and  he 
seems  never  to  have  forgotten  it.     He  in- 
forms Trypho, — ^that,  for  their  wicked- 
ness, God  had  hidden  from  the  Jews  the 
power  of  knowing  divine  wisdom,  except 
nom  a  remnant,  who  according  to  the 
grace  of  his  compassion  were  reserved, 
that  their  nation  might  not  he  like  Sddom 
and  Gomorrah. — ^The  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked  he  avows  so  plainly,  that 
I  shall  spare  quotations  upon  that  subject. 
In  fundamentals  he  was  unquestionably 
soand :  Yet  there  seems,  however,  some- 
thing in  his  train  of  thinking,  which  was 
the  effect  of  his  philosophic  spirit;  and 
wMch  produced  notions  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Gospel. 
llias,  toward  the  close  of  the  second 
Apology,  he  declares  that  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  were  not  heterogeneous  to  those 
sf  Christ;  but  only  not  altogether  si- 
milar.    And  he  seems  to  assert,  that 
Plato,  and  the  Stoics,  and  the  Pagan 
writers,  in  prose  and  verse,  saw  some- 
&ing  of  truth  from  the  portion  of  the  seed 
ci  the  Divine  Word,  which  he  makes  to 
he  the  same  as  the  Word,  the  only  begot- 
ten Son  of  God.   The  reader,  who  chooses 
to  consult  the  last  folio  page  of  the  Apolo- 
ogy,  may  judge  for  himself,  whether  he 
does    not  there  confound  together  two 
things   perfectly  distinct, — the  light  of 
nati^al  conscience  which  God  has  given 
to  all  men ; — and  the  light  of  divine  grace 
pecaliar  to  the  children  of  God.  '  Certain 
It  is  that  St.  Paul,  who  speaks  of  both, 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  always  care- 
fhllr  distinguishes  them,  as  of  a  kind  en- 
tirely different  one  from  the  other.    He 
never  allows  unconverted  men  to  have 
any  portion  at  all  of  that  light  which  is 
peculiarly  Christian:    But  thus  it  was 
that  this  excellent  man  seems  to  have 
forgotten  the  guard,  which  can  scarcely 
he  too  often  repeated,  against  philosophy. 
We  may  see  hereafter  how  mystics  and 
heretics  and  platonizing  ChrisUans  jum- 
hled  these  things  together  entirely,  and 
what  attempts  were  made  by  the  philoso- 
phers to  incorporate  their  doctrine  of  the 
To  m  with  the  Gospel.*    Justin  seems, 
nnwarily,  to  have  given  them  some  ban- 


*  An  abstruse  and  mystieal  opinion,  which 
prevailed  very  generalljr  amonp:  the  ancient 
philosophers;  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  make 
iotelli|;ibIe  by  an  explanation.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, very  little,  if  at  all,  from  dowiuright 
Atheism. 

Vol.  I.  K 


die  for  this :  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was 
the  first  sincere  Christian  who  was  se- 
duced by  human  philosophy  to  adulterate 
the  Gospel,  though  in  a  small  degree. 
It  should  ever  be  remembered,  that  Chris- 
tian light  stands  single  and  unmixed ;  and 
will  not  bear  to  be  kneaded  into  the  same 
mass  with  oAer  systems,  religious  or 
philosophic?  1.— We  may  here  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  decay  of  the  first  spi- 
ritual EFFUSION  among  the  Gentiles, 
through  false  wisdom :  as,  longbeforev^ 
namely, — ^from  the  first  council  of  Jerusa- 
lem,— ^we  noticed  a  similar  decay  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  through  self-righteous- 
ness. 

The  same  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
instructor  of  his  youth  leads  him  to  pay 
to  Socrates  a  very  great  compliment,  as 
if  that  extraordinary  man  had  really  known 
the  true  God,  and  had  lost  his  life  for  at- 
tempting to  draw  men  from  idolatry.— 
Whereas  almost  every  line  of  the  narra- 
tive left  us  by  his  disciples  shows,  that 
he  was  as  much  an  idolater  as  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen. — ^The  last  words  he 
uttered,  it  is  well  known,  were  entirely 
idolatrous.— Justin  had  not  learnt  so  fully 
as  St.  Paul  would  have  taught  him, 
that  "the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God."  In  the  last  page  of  his  Trypho 
there  is  also  a  phraseology  extremely 
suspicious.  He  speaks  of  a  self-deter- 
mining power  in  man,*  and  uses  much 
the  same  kind  of  reasoning  on  the  obscure 
subject  of  free-will  as  has  been  fashiona- 
ble with  many  since  the  days  of  Armin- 
ius.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
all  sincere  Christians,  who  introduced 
this  foreign  plant  into  Christian  ground. 
I  shall  venture  to  call  it  foreign  till  its 
right  to  exist  in  the  soil  shall  be  proved 
from  scriptural  evidence. — ^It  is  very  plain 
that  I  do  not  mistake  his  meaning,--be- 
cause  he  never  explicitly  owns  the  doc- 
trine of  Election;  though,  with  happy 
inconsistency,  like  many  other  real  Chris- 
tians, he  involved  it  in  his  experience, 
and  implies  it  in  various  parts  of  his 
writings. 

But, — the  novelty,  once  admitted,  was 
not  easily  expelled: — ^The  languajB^e  of 
the  Church  was  silently  and  gradually 
changed,  in  this  respect,  from  3iat  more 
simple  and  scriptural  mode  of  speaking 
used  by  Clement  and  Ignatius:  Those 
primitive  Christians  knew  the  doctrine 
of  the  Election  of  Grace,  but  not  the  self- 
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power  of  the  human  will  :- 


36  hereafter  the  progpress  of  vealed  word  of  God,  or  with  the  neglect 


d  its  arrival  at  full  maturity 
catering  hand  of  Pelagius. 


Mareat 
Antoninot 
made  em- 
peror: 

A.  D.  161. 


sources,  either  in  opposition  to  the  re- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  EMPEROR  MARCTJfl  ANTONINUS,  AND 
HIS  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

He  succeeded  Pius  in  the  year  161,  and 
appears  very  soon  after  to  have  com- 
menced the  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians, in  wich  Justin  and  his 
friends  were  sldn.    It  excites 
a  curiosity,  not  foreign  from 
the  design  of  this  History,  to 
discover  what  could  he  the 
cause  of  so   much   enmity 
against  a  people  confessedly  harmless, 
in  a  prince  so  considerate,  so  humane, 
and,  m  ^neral,  so  well-intentioned  as 
Marcus  is  allowed  to  have  heen. — Be- 
sides ;  he  acted  in  this  respect  directly 
oontraiT  to  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sor, whose  memory  ne  doubtless  much 
revered,  from  whose  intelligent  and  in- 
vestigating spirit  he  must  mive  derived 
ample  information  concerning  the  Chris- 
tians, and  whom  in  all  other  matters  of 
firovemment  he  imitated  so  exactly.    The 
feet,  however,  is  certainly  so:  Marcus 
Antoninus  was,  during  all    his    rei^. 
which  continued  19  years,  an  implacable 
persecutor  of  Christians;  and  this  not 
from  mere  ignorance  of  their  moral  char- 
scter. — He  knew  them, — ^yet  hated  them 
and  showed  them  no  mercy :  He  allowed 
and  encouraged  the  most  barbarous  treats 
ment  of  their  persons ;  and  was  yet  him- 
self a  person  of  great  humanity  of  tem- 
per: Just  and  beneficent  to  the  rest  of 
mankind :  He  was  free  from  all  reproach 
in  his  general  conduct ;  and  in  several 
parts  of  it  was  a  model  worthy  the  imi- 
tation even  of  Christians. 

I  think  it  impossible  to  solve  this  phe- 
nomenon on  any  other  principles  than 
those  by  which  the  enmity  of  many 
philosophers  of  old,  and  of  many  devotees 
and  exact  moralists  of  modem  times 
against  the  Christian  reli^on,  is  to  be 
explained.  The  Gospel  is  m  its  own  na- 
ture not  only  distinct  from  careless  and 
dissolute  vice,  but,  also  from  the  whole 
relinon  of  philosophers:  I  mean  of  those 
philosophers  who  form  to  themselves  a 
religion  from  natural  and    self-devised 


both  of  that  word  and  of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  great  agent 
in  applying  the  Scriptures  to  the  heart  of 
man. — ^In  all  ages  it  will  be  found  that 
the  more  strenuously  men  support  such 
RELIGION  the  more  vehemently  do  they  hate 
Christianity.  Their  religion  is  pride  and 
self-importance :  It  denies  the  fallen  state 
of  man,  the  provision  and  efficacy  of 
ffrace,  and  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Re- 
deemer.— ^The  enmity  hence  occasioned 
is  obvipus. — ^It  must  be  considered  also, 
that  Marcus  Antoninus  was  of  the  Stoical 
sect, — who  carried  self-sufficiency  to  the 
utmost  pitch. 

He  fancied  that  he  carried  God  within 
him.    Like  most  of  the  philosophers,  he 
held  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  To  « ;  but 
he  held  it  in  all  its  detestable  impiety  and 
arrogance.  With  him  to  be  good  and  vir- 
tuous was  the  easiest  thing  m  the  world : 
It  was  only  to  follow  nature,  and  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  the  Deity, — that  is,  of  the 
human  soul,  which  was  divine  and  self- 
sufficient.    With  these  views,  he  could 
neither  be  humble;  nor  pray  earnestly; 
nor  feel  his  own  internal  wickedness  and 
misery ;  nor  endure  the  idea  of  a  Saviour 
and  Mediator. — ^If,  like  his  predecessor, 
Pius,  he  had  been  contented  to  be  an  or- 
dinary person  in  religion,  the  humanity  of 
his  temper  would  probably  have  led  him, 
as  it  did  the  emperor  Pius,  to  have  re- 
spected the  excellent  character  and  vir- 
tues of  Christians ;  and  he  would  have 
felt  it  his  duty  to  have  protected  such 
peaceable  and  aeserving  subjects. — I  say, 
probably;  and  I  express  myself  with  - 
some  reserve,  because  I  much  doubt, 
whether  he  possessed  an  understanding 
eaually  sound  with  that  of  Antoninus 
Pius. — But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  pride 
of  philosophy   appears    to   have    oeen 
wounded  and  exasperated.  Whoever  has 
attended  to  the  spirit  which  pervades  his 
twelve  Books  of  Meditations,  and  duly 
compared  them  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  must  acknowledge  a  total  oppo- 
sition ;  and  then  he  will  not  wonder  tnat 
Christians  suffered  from  a  serious  Stoic, 
what  might  have  been  expected  only  from 
a  flagitious  Nero. — ^Pride  and  licentious- 
ness are  equally  condemned  by  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  they  equally  seek  revenge. — ^If 
this  be  a  true  state  of  the  case,  the  phi- 
losophic spirit  explain^  and  stated  as 
above,  however  oifferently  modified  in 
different  ages,  will  always  be  inimical  to 
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the  Grospel ;  and  the  most  decorous  mo- 
ralist belonging  to  the  class  of  which  we 
axe  now  speakmg,  will  be  found  in  union, 
Ml  this  subject,  with  the  basest  charac- 
ters. **  Beware  of  philosophy,"  is  a  pre- 
cept which  as  much  calls  for  our  atten- 
tion now  as  eyer. 

Yet  so  fiiscinating  is  the  power  of  pre- 
Jodioe  and  education,  that  many  would 
look  on  it  as  a  grievous  crime  to  attempt 
to  tear  the  laurels  of  yirtue  from  the  brow 
of  Marcus  Antoninus.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, if  his  yirtue  had  been  genuine ;  or 
at  all  of  a  piece  with  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  could  neyer  haye  treated  Chris- 
tians so  cruelly,  as  we  shall  see  he  did. 

Is  this,  then,  the  man,  whom  Mr.  Pope 
celebrates  in  the  following  lines  1 

Who  Doble  ends  by  Doble  meant  obteini. 
Or  failioe,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good*  Aurelius  let  him  reign  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

— Proyidence  seems  however  to  have  de- 
tennined,  that  those  who,  in  contradiction 
to  the  feeling  of  human  nature,  dark  and 
indigent  as  if  is,  and  needing  a  divine 
illanunation,  will  yet  proudly  exalt  their 
own  ability  and  sufficiency,  shall  be  frus- 
trated and  put  to  shame,  Socrates,  with 
his  last  breath,  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
most  absurd  idolatry :  and  Aurelius  was 
guilty  of  such  deeds  as  human  nature 
shudders  to  relate. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Gataker,  the  edi- 
tor of  Antoninus's  Meditations,  repre- 
sents himself  in  the  most  humiliating 
terms,  as  quite  ashamed  to  behold  the  su- 
perior virtues  of  this  prince  as  described 
in  this  book.— To  say  and  to  do,  are, 
however,  not  the  same  things;  nor  is 
there  much  reason  to  believe,  that  Mar- 
ens  performed  in  practice,  what  he  de- 
scribes in  theory.— But  exclusively  of 
these  reflections,  suppose  we  were  inclin- 
ed to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  au- 
thor and  his  commentator  with  respect  to 
humility,  such  comparison  would  certain- 
ly be  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former.  I  pretend  not  to  have  studied 
the  writing  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  so 
much  anxious  care  as  to  be  assured,  that 
there  appear  in  them  no  traces  of  this 
yirtue  in  the  emperor ;  but  the  oknxral 
TUBN  of  the  whole  book  leads  me  to  con- 
clude, that  ^e  writer  felt  no  abasing 
thoughts  of  himself.  ^I  have  already  de- 
fined in  what  sense  I  use  the  term  philo- 
sopher, as  contrasted  with  the  humble 
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follower  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  in  that 
sense  I  affirm  that  no  philosopher  made 
such  a  confession  of  him^If  as  Grataker 
does. — Such  is  the  natural  effect  of  some 
knowledge  of  Christianity  on  the  human 
mind! 

If  we  attend  to  the  notices  of  history 
on  the  education  and  manners  of  Marcus, 
the  account  which  has  been  ffiven  of  his 
enmity  against  the  Gosoel  wul  be  amply 
confirmed.  Adrian  had  introduced  him 
among  the  Salian  priests  when  eight 
years  old,  and  he  became  accurately  vers- 
ed in  the  rituals  of  his  priesthood.  At 
twelve  he  began  to  wear  the  philoso- 

{)her's  cloak :  he  practised  austerities :  he 
ay  on  the  bare  ground ;  and  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  by  his  mother  to  use 
a  mattress  and  slight  coverlet.  He 
placed  in  his  private  chapel  gold  statues 
of  his  deceased  masters;  and  visited 
their  sepulchral  monuments;  and  their 
offered  sacrifices,  and  strewed  flowers.— 
So  devoted  was  he  to  Stoicism,  that  he 
attended  the  schools  afler  he  became  em- 
peror ;  and  the  faith  which  he  put  in 
dreams  sufficiently  proves  his  supersti- 
tious credulity.  From  a  man  so  much 
lifted  up  by  self-sufficiency,  bigotry,  and 
superstition,  an  illiberal  censure  of  the 
Christians*  is  not  matter  of  surprise. 
"  This  readiness,"  says  he,  "  of  oeing 
resigned  to  the  prospect  of  death,  ought 
to  proceed  from  a  propriety  oi  deliberate 
judgment,  not  from  mere  unintelligent  ob- 
stinacy, as  is  the  case  with  the  Chris- 
tians ;  it  should  be  founded  on  grounds 
of  solid  reason,  and  be  attend^  with 
calm  composure  without  any  tragical 
raptures,  and  in  such  a  way  as  may  in- 
duce others  to  admire  and  imitate.''  If 
this  emperor  had  ever  attended,  with  any 
degree  of  candour  and  impartiality,  to 
the  dying  scenes  of  Christians  tortured 
to  death  by  his  orders,  he  might  have 
seen  all  these  circumstances  exemplified. 
Thousands  of  them  chose  to  suffer  with 
deliberate  judgment;  preferred  heavenly 
things  to  earthly ;  counted  the  cost ;  and 
made  a  reasonable  decision ;  not  doubt- 
ful, as  the  emperor  was,  concerning  a  fu- 
ture life ;  but  calmly  resigning  this  life 
in  firm  expectation  of  a  better,  and  with- 
out any  circumstances  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion of  pride  or  ostentation ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  adorned  with  meek- 
ness, cheerfulness,  and  charity. — Hence 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  have  been 
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induced  to  examine  what  that  hidden  en- 1  case  we  entreat  yon  not  to  despise  nSf 
ergy  of  Christian  life  must  be,  which  I  who  are  thus  unjustly  oppressed."  He 
produces  such  exalted  sentiments  and  |  afterwards  reminds  him  of  the  justice 
such  grandeur  of  spirit.  In  fact  thei  done  to  Christians  by  his  two  immediate 
power  of  prejudice  was  nevermore  strong-l  predecessors.* 

ly  exhibited  than  in  this  malignant  cen-l  From  this  account  it  is  evident  that 
sure  of  Antoninus;  which  in  truth  is  the  Marcus,  by  new  edicts,  commenced  the 
more  inexcusable,  because  he  laboured  persecution,  and  that  it  was  carried  on 
under  no  involuntary  ignorance  of  Chris- 1  with  merciless  barbarity  in  those  Asiatic 


regions  which  had  been  relieved  by  Pius. 
There  is  nothing  pleasant  that  can  be 
suggested  to  us  by  this  view  of  the  cruel 
treatment  of  Christians,  and  of  the  au- 
thor of  it,  except  one  circumstance— that 
the  effusion  of  the  spirit  of  God  still  con- 
tinued to  produce  its  holy  fruits  in  those 
hiffhly-favoured  regions. 

In  the  two  next  chapters  I  propose  to 
describe  distinctly  two  scenes  of  this  em- 
peror's persecution ;  and  I  shall  now  con- 
clude this  general  account  of    j^„reli« 
him,  with  briefly  mentioning 
the  remarkable  story  of  his 
danger  and  relief  in  the  war 


conqueri 
the  Mtr- 
comanoi : 


tians.  For,  besides  the  knowledge  of 
them  which  he  must  have  acquired  under 
his  predecessor,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  them  from  various  Apologies 
published  in  his  own  reign.  Justin's 
second  Apology,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
published  during  his  reign;  one  sen- 
tence of  which  demonstrates,  in  how 
striking  a  manner  our  Saviour's  prophecy 
was  then  fulfilled,  **  A  man's  foes  shall 
be  they  of  his  own  household  !*' — Every 
where,  he  observes,  if  a  Gentile  was  re- 
proved by  a  father  or  relation,  he  would 
revenge  himself  by  informing  against  the 
reprover;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  liable  to  be  dragged  before  the  go- 
vernor, and  put  to  death.  Tatian  also, 
Athenagoras,  ApolUnaris  bishop  of  Hie- 

Apologie,'    ^Pf\  *"^.  I^l?^^"?  c  ""^ 

for  Chris-     Antioch,  and  Melito  of  Sar- 

tians  :  dis,  published  Apologies. — 

A.  D.  177.     "^^^  '^^  published  his  about 
'the  year  177,  of  which  some 

valuable  remains  are  preserved  in  Euse- 

bius.    A  part  of  his  address  to  Marcus 

deserves  our  attention,*  boih  on  account 

of  the  justness  of  the  sentiments,  and 

the  politeness  with  which  they  are  deli- 
vered.   "Pious  persons,  aggrieved  by 

new  edicts  published  throughout  Asia, 

and  never  before  practised,  now  suffer 

persecution.    For  audacious  sycophants, 

and  men  who  covet  other  persons'  goods, 

take  advantage  of  these  proclamations 

openly  to  rob  and  spoil  the  innocent  by 

mght  and  by  day.  It  this  be  done  through 

your  order, — ^let  it  stand  good  ; — for  a  just 

ebneror  cannot  act  unjustly;    and   we  Among  the  victims  ofhis  persecution, were 

will  cheerfully  submit  to  the  honour  of  the  holy  and  venerable  Polycarp  bishop  of 

such  a  death: — ^This  only  we  humbly  |  Smyrna;  and  also  Justin  Martyr,  so  deserved- 
of  your  Majesty,  that,  afler  an  im-  ly  renowned  for  his  erudition  and  philosophr." 
I  examination  of  us  and  of  our  ac-  ., ^S^" •"*'•*!?  *^"*"r:^P.*i*":L^.V ?L 


*  It  can  make  no  material  difference,  wheth- 
er these  edicts  were  absolutely  new,  or  wheth- 
er they  were  only  the  conlinualion  of  former 
edicts,  wiih  the  knowledge  and  support,  or 
even  the  connivance  of  Marcus  : 

1.  It  is  wiih  pain  that  I  read  in  m  celebrated 
author,  **That  the  Meditationa  of  Marcus 
Antoninus  have  contributed  more  perhaps  to 
the  general  admiration  of  his  character,  than 
all  the  diffet*ent  transactions  of  his  just, 
MRRciPUL,  and  BK^EFicEirr  reign.** — ^Adam 
Smith's  Moral  Sent.  Vol.  I.  p.  4l6. 

2.  I^t  the  Christian  reader  compare  this 
with  Mosheim,  Cent.  II.  Part  I.  Ch.  II.  sect. 
5  :  ••  Most  writers,'*  says  he,  "  have  celebrat- 
ed Marcus  beyond  measure,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Chris- 
tians that  we  are  to  look  for  the  reasons  of 
tliese  pompous  encomiums;  for  here  the  cle- 
mency and  justice  of  that  emperor  suffers  m 
strange  eclipse ...  So  that  if  we  except  Nero, 
there  was  no  rei^  under  which  the  ChristiaDs 
were  more  injuriously  and  cruelly  treated  . 


crave 

partial  examination  ot  us  and  ol  our  ac 
cnsers,  you  would  justly  decide  whether 
we  deserve  death  and  punishment,  or  life 
and  protection.  But,  if  these  proceed 
ings  oe  not  yours,  and  the  new  edicts  be 
not  the  effects  of  your  personal  judgment, 
—edicts  which  ought  not  to  be  enacted 
even  against  barbarian  enemies, — in  that 


•  B.iv.C.S5. 


II.  815 :  **  Marcus  certainly  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  persecuting  emperors,-^ 
The  governor  in  Gaul  applied  to  him  for  di- 
rections, and  he  wrote  back,  that  they  who 
confessed  themselves  Christians  should  be  pot 
to  death,  but  that  they  who  denied  it  might  be 
set  at  liberty." 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  last-mentioned  rescript ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
delible blot  on  the  memory  of  this  celebrated 
emperor. 
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of  the  Marcomanni.*  Ha 
A.  D.  174.    and  his  army  being  hemmed 

in  by  the  enemy,  were  ready 
to  peaish  with  thirst;  when  suddenly  a 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightningr  affrighted 
the  enemies,  whilst  the  rain  rSresh^  the 
Romans.  It  is  evident  that  the  yictory 
WHS  obtained  by  a  remarkable  providen- 
tU  interposition.  The  Christian  sol- 
dkars  in  nis  army,  we  are  sure,  in  their 
diatreea  would  pray  to  their  God,  even  if 
Ens^ioB  had  not  told  us  so.  All  Chris* 
tian  writers  speak  of  the  relief  as  Touch- 
safed  in  answer  to  Uieir  prayers,  and  no 
real  Christian  will  doubt  of  the  sound- 
ness <^  their  judgment  in  this  point.  I 
bare  only  to  add,  that  Marcus,  in  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  his  usual  superstition, 
ascribed  his  deliyerance  to  his  gods. — 
Each  party  judged  aecording  to  their  own 
Tiews ;  and  those  modems  who  ascribe 
tiie  whole  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  na- 
tore,  or  to  accident,  judge  also  according 
to  THKin  usual  profaneness  or  irreli^ous 
tarn  of  thinking.  Whether  the  DiTine 
interposition  desenres  to  be  called  a  mir- 
acle or  not,  is  a  Question  rather  concern- 
ing propriety  of  language  than  religion. 
This  seems  to  me  all  that  is  needful  to  be 
said  on  a  fact,  which  on  one  side  has 
been  magnified  beyond  all  bounds ;  and 
on  the  other  has  been  reduced  to  mere 
insignificancy.  It  happened  in  the  year 
174.  The  emperor  lived  five  years  after 
this  event,  and  as  far  as  appears,  conti- 
nned  a  persecutor  to  the  last. 


Martyr- 
dom of 
Poljearp: 

A.  D.  167. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MARTTRDOV   OF   POLYCABP. 

1m  or  about  the  year  167,  the  sixth  of 
Marcus,  Smyrna  was  distin- 
ffuished  by  Uie  martyrdom  of 
her  bishop,  Polycarp. 

We  mentioned  hmi  before 
in  the  account  of  Ignatius. — 
He  had  succeeded  Buoolos, 
a  vigilant  and  industrious  bishop,  in  the 
eharge  of  Smyrna.  The  Apostles, — and 
we  may  suppose  St.  John  particularly, — 
ordained  him  to  this  office.  He  had  been 
fiuniliarly  conversant  with  the  Apostles, 
and  received  the  government  of  the 
Church  from  those  who  had  been  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  our  Lord ; — 
and  he  continually  taught  that  which  he 


had  been  taught  by  them.*  Usherf  has 
laboured  to  show^  that  he  was  the  an oel 
of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  addressed  by  our 
Saviour.  If  he  be  rifht  in  this,  the  cha- 
racter of  Polycarp  is  indeed  delineated  by  a 
hand  divine ;  and  the  martyrdom  before  us 
was  particularly  predicted  By  this  ac- 
count he  must  have  presided  74  years  over 
that  Church :  certaltily,  as  we  shall  hereaf- 
ter see,  his  age  must  have  been  extreme- 
ly ^at :  he  lonff  sunrived  his  friend  Ig- 
natius; and  wasSesenred  to  suffer  by 
Marcus  Antoninus.  Some  time  before 
that  event  he  came  to  Rome  to  hold  a 
conference  with  Anicetns,  the  bishop  of 
that  see,  concerning  the  time  of  observ- 
ing Easter.  The  matter  was  soon  deci- 
ded between  them,  as  all  matters  should 
be,  which  enter  not  into  the  essence  of 
godliness.  Thev  each  observed  their 
own  customs  without  any  breach  of  cha- 
rity between  them,  real  or  apparent.  But 
Polyisarp  found  more  important  employ- 
ment while  at  Rome.  The  here^  of 
Marcion  was  strong  in  that  city ;  and  the 
testimony  and  zcaIqus  labours  of  one 
who  had  known  so  much  of  the  Apostles 
were  successfuUy  employed  against  it; 
and  many  were  reclaimea.  It  was  not 
in  Marcion's  power  to  undermine  the  au- 
thority of  this  venerable  Asiatic.  To 
procure  a  seeming  coalition  was  the  ut- 
most he  could  expect ;  and  it  was  as  suit- 
able to  his  views  to  attempt  this,  as  it 
was  to  those  of  Polycarp  to  oppose  such 
duplicity  and  artifice.  Meeting  him  one 
day  in  the  street,  he  called  out  to 
him,  "  Polycarp,  own  us."  "  I  do  own 
thee,"  says  the  zealous  bishop,  «<to  be 
the  first  bom  of  Satan."  I  refer  the  rea« 
der  to  what  has  been  said  already  of  St. 
John's  similar  conduct  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  and  shall  add  only  that  Irencous, 
from  whom  Eusebins  relates  the  stor^, 
commends  his  conduct,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  commonly  practised  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  followers.  Irencus  informs 
U8,$  that  he  had  a  particular  deliffht  in 
recounting  what  nad  been  told  by 
those  who  had  seen  Christ  in  the  fiesh ; 
that  he  used  to  relate  also  what  he  had 
heard  concerning  his  doctrine  and  mira- 
cles ;  and  when  he  was  informed  of  any 
heretical  attempts  to  overturn  Christian 
fundamentals,  ne  would  cry  out,  «<  To 


•  Eaieb.  B.  t.  C.  5. 
X3 


•  Euteb.  IT.  14. 
f  In  kit  Prolegom.  to  Ignatioa. 
k  Gave*!  Life  of  Polycarp. 
4  Irenmu't  Epiitle  to  florin. 
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what  times,  O  God,  hast  thon  reserred 
me !"  and  would  leave  the  place. 

Indeed  when  it  is  considered  what  Mar- 
cion  maintained,  and  what  unquestiona- 
ble evidence  Polycarp  had  asainst  him 
in  point  of  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  see  he 
had  just  reason  to  testify  his  disapproba- 
tion. This  man  was  one  of  the  Docctjb: 
According  to  him,  Christ  had  no  real 
human  nature:  He  rejected  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  and  mutilated  the  New. 
He  held  two  principles,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Manichees,  m  order  to  account  for 
the  ori^rin  of  the  evil.  If  men,  who  as- 
sert thmgs  so  fundamentally  subversive 
of  the  Gospel,  would  openly  disavow  the 
Christian  name,  they  might  be  endured 
wiUi  much  more  composure  by  Chris- 
tians ;  nor  would  there  be  any  call  for  so 
scrupulous  an  absence  from  their  society ; 
for  St.  Paul  has  so  determined  the  case.* 
But  for  such  men,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  to  €»11  themselves  Christians,  is 
an  intolerable  insult  on  the  common  sense 
of  mankind. — ^We  know  nothing  more  of 
the  life  of  this  venerable  bishop : — Of  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  we  have  an 
account,  and  they  deserve  a  very  particu- 
lar relation. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  nar- 
rative is  preserved  by  Eusebius.t  The 
beginning  and  the  end,  which  he  nas  not 
given  us,  have  been  restored  by  the  care 
of  archbishop  Usher.  It  is  an  epistle 
written  in  the  name  of  Polycarp's  Church 
of  Smyrna :  I  have  ventured  to  trans- 
late the  whole  myself,  yet  not  without 
examining  what  Valesius,  the  editor  of 
Eusebius,  and  archbishop  Wake,  have 
left  us  on  the  subject,  it  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  it  seemed  to  deserve  some 
notes  and  illustrations. 

"The  Church  of  God  which  sojourns 
at  Smyrna,  to  that  which  sojourns  at  Phi- 
lomelium,^  and  in  all  places  where  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  sojourns  through- 
out the  world,  may  the  mercy,  peace,  and 
love  of  God  the  rather,  and  ot  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  be  multiplied !  We  have 
written  to  you,  brethren,  as  well  concern- 
ing the  other  martyrs,  as  particularly  the 
blessed  Polycarp ;  who,  as  it  were,  seal- 


ing by  his  testimony,  closed  the  persecu- 
tion. For  all  these  things,  which  were 
done,  were  so  conducted,  that  the  Lord 
from  above  might  exhibit  to  us  the  nature 
of  a  martyrdom  perfectly  evangelical* 
Polycarp  did  not  precipitately  give  him- 
self up  to  death,  but  waited  tiU  he  was 
apprehended,  as  our  Lord  himself  did, 
that  we  might  imitate  him ;  not  caring 
only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  our  neigh- 
bours. It  is  the  ofBce  of  solid  attd  genu- 
ine charity  not  to  desire  our  own  salvation 
only,  but  also  that  of  all  the  brethren.* 
Blessed  and  noble  indeed  are  all  martyr- 
doms which  are  regulated  according  to 
the  will  of  God :  for  it  behoves  us,  who 
assume  to  ourselves  the  character  of  Chris- 
tians,— a  name  professing  distinguished 
sanctity, — ^to  submit  to  God  alone  the 
disposal  of  all  events.f  Doubtless  their 
magnanimity,  their  padence,  their  love 
of  the  Lord,  deserve  the  admiration  of 
every  one ;  who,  though  torn  with  whips 
till  the  frame  and  structure  of  their  bodies 
were  laid  open  even  to  their  veins  and  ar- 
teries, yet  meekly  endured ;  so  that  those 
who  stood  around  pitied  them  and  lament- 
ed. But  such  was  their  fortitude,  that 
no  one  of  them  uttered  a  sigh  or  groan : 
Thus  they  evinced  to  us  all,  that  at  that 
hour  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  though  tor- 
mented, were  absent,  as  it  were,  from  the 
body ;  or  rather  that  the  Lord,  being  pre- 
sent, conversed  familiarly  with  them:  th!i8 
they  were  supported  by  the  grace  of 
Christ ;  thus  they  despised  the  torments 
of  this  world,  and  by  one  hour  r^eemed 
themselves  from  eternal  punishment  The 
fire  of  savage  tormentors  was  cold  to  them : 
for  they  had  steadily  in  view  a  desire  to 
avoid  that  fire  which  is  eternal  and  never 
to  be  quenched.  And  with  the  eyes  of 
their  heart  they  had  respect  to  the  good 
things  reserved  for  those  who  endure,^- 


•  1  Cor.  T.  10. 

t  B.  iv.  Euteb.  Hist«  oh.  15. 

I  A  citr  of  LyeaonU.  I  thoag;ht  it  right  to 
give  the  English  retder  the  preeise  term — of 
•ojoarning — used  in  the  original.  It  was  the 
ordinary  Ungua^  and  alio  the  spirit  of  the 
Choreh  at  that  time. 


*  I  translate  aoconltng  to  the  Greek.    But,- 
ihough  onmraon  candour  may  put  a  favourable 
oonstrnction  on  the  expressions,  the  honour 
then  nut  on  martyrdom  seems  excessive. 

•f  Thev  doubtless  mean  to  censure  the  self- 
will  of  those  who  threw  themselves  on  tlieir 
persecutors  before  they  were  providentially 
called  to  suffer.  The  calm  patience  of  Polycarp, 
in  this  respect,  was  more  commendable  than 
ihe  impetuosity  of  Ignatius.  But  Polycarp 
now  was  much  older  than  he  was  when  Ignatius 
suffered,  and  very  probably  had  growk  in 
grace.  The  Asiatic  churches  seem  to  have 
corrected  the  errors  of  excessive  zeal,  which 
even  in  the  best  Christians  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed. The  case  of  Quintut  will  soon  throw 
light  on  this  subject 
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TRIK08— WH1C7H  ITS  HATH  ROT  8ECN,  NOR 
BAR  HEARD,  NOR  HATH  IT  ENTKRED  INTO 
THB    HEART   OF   BfAN  TO   CONCEIYE.      But 

these  ^ood  things  were  then  exhibited  to 
them  by  the  Lord :  They  were  indeed 
then  no  longer  men,  but  angels.  In  like 
manner  those,  who  were  condemned  to 
the  wild  beasts,  underwent  for  a  time 
cruel  torments,  being  placed  under  shells 
of  sea  fish,  and  exposed  to  various  other 
tortures,  that,  if  possible,  the  infernal 
tyrant,  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  suf- 
fering, might  tempt  them  to  deny  their 
Master.  Much  did  Satan  contrive  agrainst 
them  :*  but,  thanks  to  God,  without  ef- 
fect against  them  all.  The  magnani- 
mous Germanicus,  by  his  patience  and 
courage,  strengthened  the  weak  :  He 
fought  with  wild  beasts  in  an  illustrious 
manner;  for  when  the  proconsul  besought 
him  to  pity  his  own  old  age,  he  irritated 
the  wild  beasts  by  provocation,  and  was 
desirous  of  departing  more  quickly  from 
m  world  of  wickedness. — ^And  now  the 
whole  multitude,  astonished  at  the  forti- 
tude of  Christians,  that  is,  of  the  true 
friends  and  worshippers  of  God,  cried 
oat,  *  Take  away  the  atheists,f  let  Poly- 
carp  be  sought  for.'  One  Christian,  by 
name  Quintus,  lately  came  from  Phrygia, 
his  native  country,  on  sight  of  the  beasts, 
trembled.  He  had  per^iaded  some  per- 
sons to  present  themselves  before  the  tri- 
bunal ot  their  own  accord.  Him  the  pro- 
consul, by  soothing  speeches,  induced  to 
swear  and  to  sacrince.  On  this  account, 
brethren,  we  do  not  approve  of  those  who 
offer  themselves  to  martyrdom  ; — *  for 
-we  have  not  so  learned  Christ.' 

"The  admirable  Polycarp,  when  he 
heard  what  passed,  was  quite  unmoved, 
and  resolved  to  remain  in  the  city. 
But,  induced  by  the  intreaties  of  his 
people,  he  retired  to  a  village  at  no  great 
distance ;  and  there,  with  a  few  friends, 
he  spent  his  time  entirely,  day  and 
night,  in  pra3ring,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  tor  all  the  churches  in  the 
world. — ^Three  days  before  he  was  seized, 
be  had  a  vision  while  he  was  praying : 
He  saw  his  pillow  consumed  by  fire :  and 
taming  to  the  company,  he  said  propheti- 
cally, *I  must  be  burnt  alive.'— Upon 


*  The  language  of  these  ancient  Christians 
desenres  to  oe  noticed  ;  tlier  have  their  eye 
more  steadily  on  a  divine  influence  on  the  one 
band,  and  on  a  diabolical  one  on  the  other, 
than  is  fashionable  in  our  tiroes. 

f  The  term  of  reproach  then  commonl  j  af- 
fixed to  Cbristiant. 


hearing  that  the  persons  in  search  of  him, 
were  just  at  hand,  he  retired  to  another 
village:  Immediately  the  officers  came 
to  his  house ;  and  not  finding  him,  they 
seized  two  servants,  one  of  whom  was 
induced,  by  torture,  to  confess  the  place  of 
his  retreat.  Certainly  it  was  impossible 
to  conceal  him,  since  even  those  of  hia 
own  household  discovered  him.  And  the 
tetrareh,  called  Cleronomus  Herod,  has- 
tened to  introduce  him  into  the  Stadium ; 
that  so  he  might  obtain  his  lot  as  a  follow- 
er of  Christ ;  and  that  those,  who  betrayed 
him,  might  share  with  Judas.  Taking 
then  the  servant  as  their  guide,  they  went 
out  about  supper-time,  with  their  usual 
arms,  as  against  a  robber ;  and  arriving 
late,  they  found  him  lying  in  an  upper 
room  at  the  end  of  the  house,  whence  he 
might  have  made  his  escape,*  but  he 
would  not,  saying, — 'The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.'  Hearing  that  they  were 
arrived,  he  came  down  and  conversed 
with  them ;  and  all,  who  were  present, 
admired  his  age  and  constancy :  Some 
said,  «*  Is  it  worth  while  to  take  pains  to 
apprehend  so  aged  a  person  1"  He  im- 
mediately ordered  meat  and  drink  to  be 
set  before  them,  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
and  beggei  them  to  allow  him  one  hour 
to  pray  without  molestation ;  which  being 
granted,  he  prayed  standing;  and  was 
so  full  of  the  grace  of  God,  wat  he  could 
not  cease  from  speaking  for  two  hours : 
The  hearers  were  astonished ;  and  many 
of  them  repented  that  they  were  come  to 
seize  so  divine  a  character. 

**  When  he  had  finished  his  prayers, 
having  made  mention  of  all  whom  he  had 
ever  known,  small  and  great,  noble  and 
vulgar,  and  of  the  whole  Catholic  churdi 
throughout  the  world,  the  hour  of  depart- 
ing being  come,  they  set  him  on  an  ass 
aid  led  him  to  the  city.j-  The  irenarch 
Herod,  and  his  father  Nioetes,  met  him, 
who  taking  him  up  into  their  chariot,  be- 
gan to  advise  him,  askinsr,  <  What  harm 
18  it  to  say.  Lord  Ciesar  N—and  to  sacri- 
fice, and  be  safe  V  At  first  he  was  si- 
lent, but  being  pressed,  he  said,  *  I  will 
not  follow  your  advice.'  When  they 
could  not  persuade  him,  they  treated  him 
abusively,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  cha- 

*  Those  who  know  the  eastern  castom  of 
flat-roofed  houses,  will  not  be  surprised  at 
this. 

1 1  hare  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  trans- 
late what  relates  to  the  time  when  Polycarp 
saffered,  on  wliich  point  the  learned  disagree 
io  the  mode  of  interpretatioo. 
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riot,  BO  that  in  falling  he  bruised  his  thiffh. 
But  be,  still  nnmoyed  as  if  he  had  sutot- 
ed  nothing,  went  on  cheerfully  under  the 
conduct  of  his  guards  to  the  Stadium, 
lliere  the  tumult  being  so  ^eat  that  few 
could  hear  any  thing,  a  voice  from  hea- 
yen  said  to  Polycarp,  as  he  entered  on 
the  Stadium, '  *Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and 
behave  yourself  like  a  maa/*-^one  saw 
the  speaker,  but  many  of  us  heard  the 
voice." 

^«  When  he  was  brought  tb  the  tribu- 
nal, there  was  a  great  tumult,  as  soon  as 

it  was  generally  understood 
Martyr-  that  Polycarp  was  apprehend- 
dom  of  ed.  The  proconsul  asked  him, 
Polycarp.     if  he  was  Polycarp ;  to  which 

he  assented.  The  former  then 
began  to  exhort  him : — ^  Have  pity  on 
thy  own  great  age— and  the  like.  Swear 
by  the  fortune  of  C«sar— repent — say- 
Take  away  the  atheists.*  Polycarp, 
wiUi  a  grave  aspect,  beholding  all  the 
multitude,  waiving  his  hand  to  them,  and 
lookingr  up  to  heaven,  said,  *Take  away 
the  atheists.'  The  proconsul  urging 
Mm,  and  saying,  ^  Swear,  and  I  will 
release  thee, — ^reproach  Christ;'  Poly- 
carp said,  <  Eiffbty-and-six  years  have  I 
served  him,  and  he  hath  nev«r  wron^d 
me,  and  how  can  I  blaspheme  my  Km? 
who  hath  saved  meV  The  proconsm 
still  urging,  *  Swear  by  the  fortune  of  Ce- 
sar;' Polycarp  said,  'If  you  still  vainly 
contend  to  make  me  swear  by  the  fortune 
of  Cesar,  as  you  speak,  affecting  an  ig- 
norance  of  my  real  character,  hear  me 
frankl]^  declaring  what  I  am :  I  am  a 
Christian ;  and  if  you  desire  to  learn  the 
Christian  doctrine,  assign  me  a  day,  and 
hear.'  The  proconsul  said,  'Persuade 
the  people.'  Polycarp  said,  'I  have 
thought  proper  to  address  you ;  for  we 
are  taught  to  pay  to  magistracies  and 
powers  appointed  by  God,  all  honour, 
which  is  consistent  with  a  good  con- 
science. But  I  do  not  hold  them  worthy 
that  I  should  apologize  for  them.'f  'I 
have  wild  beasts,'  says  the  proconsul : 
'  I  will  expose  you  to  them,  unless  you 
repent.'  '  Call  them,'  replies  the  mar^ 
^.  'Our  minds  are  to  be  changed 
uom  the  better  to  the  worse :  but  it  is  a 


*  Tb«  reader  iholtd  remember  that  miraon* 
lous  interpositions  of  Tarious  kinds  were  still 
frequent  in  the  church. 

tI  cannot  think  that  this  was  said  in  con- 
tempt of  the  vulgar,  but  on  account  of  the 
prejudices  and  enmity  which  their  conduct 
exhibited  at  that  time. 


good  diinjr  to  be  changed  from  evil  to 
good.'  'fwill  tame  your  spirit  bjfire;' 
says  the  other,  '  since  you  despise  the 
wild  beasts,  unless  you  repent'  *  You 
threaten  me  with  fire,'  answers  Poly- 
carp, '  which  bums  for  a  moment,  and 
will  be  soon  extinct :  but  you  are  igno- 
rant of  the  future  judgment,  and  of  the 
fire  of  eternal  punishment  reserved  for 
the  ungodly,  ^ut  why  do  you  delay  t— 
Do  what  you  please.'  Sa3rinflr  this  and 
more,  he  was  filled  with  confidence  and 
Joy ;  and  grace  shone  in  his  countenance : 
so  that  he  was  far  from  being  confounded 
by  these  menaces :  On  the  contrary  the 
proconsul  was  visibly  embarrassed:  he 
sent,  however,  the  herald  to  proclaim 
thrice,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
Polycarp  hath  professed  himself  a 
Chrisuan.'  Upon  this  all  the  multitude, 
both  of  Gentiles  and  of  Jews,  who  dwelt 
at  Smyrna,  with  insatiate  rage  shouted 
aloud,  "This  is  the  doctor  of  Asia, 
the  father  of  Christians,  the  subver- 
ter  of  our  gods,  who  hath  taught  many 
not  to  sacrifice  nor  to  adore.'  They 
now  begged  Philip,  the  Asiarch,  to  let 
out  a  lion  against  Polycarp.  But  he  re- 
fused,  observing  that  the  amphitheatri- 
cal  spectacles  of  the  wild  beasts  were 
finished.  They  then  unanimously  shou- 
ted, that  he  should  be  burnt  alive ;— for 
his  vision  was  of  necessity  to  be  accom- 
plished.— ^Whilst  he  was  praying,  he  ob- 
served the  fire  kindling ;  and  turning  to 
the  faithful  that  were  with  him,  he  said 
prophetically, — *•!  must  be  burnt  alive.' 
The  business  was  executed  with  all  pos- 
sible speed ;  for  the  people  immediately 
gathered  fuel  from  the  workshops  and 
baths,  in  which  employment  the  Jews* 
distinguished  themselves  with  their  usual 
malice.  As  soon  as  the  fire  was  prepar-^ 
ed,  strippinff  off  his  clothes,  and  loosing 
his  girale,  he  attempted  to  take  off  his 
shoes,— a  thing  unusual  for  him  to  do 
formerly,— because  each  of  the  faithful 
were  wont  to  strive  who  should  be  most 
assiduous  in  serving  him.  For,  before 
his  martyrdom,  his  integrity  and  blame- 
less conduct  had  always  procured  him 
the  most  unfeigned  respect.  Immediately 


*  I  scarcely  know  a  more  strikin^p  view  of 
the  judicial  curse  inflicted  on  the  Jews  than 
this.  Indeed  this  people  all  alon^  exerted 
themselves  in  persecution  ;  and  Justin  Martyr 
tells  us  of  a  charge  which  had  heen  sent  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  chief  priests  against  Chris- 
tians, directed  to  their  brethren  through  the 
world. 
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the  Qiual  appendages  of  burning  were  pla- 
ced about  him.  And  when  they  were  going 
to  fasten  him  to  the  stake,  he  said,  *  Let 
me  remain  as  I  am  :  for  He  who  giveth 
me  strength  to  sustain  the  fire,  will  enable 
me  also,  without  your  securing  me  with 
nails,  to  remain  unmoved  in  the  fire.* — 
Upon  which  they  bound  him  without 
Bailine  him.  And  he,  putting  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  being  bound  as  a  distin- 
guished ram,  selected  from  a  great  flock, 
a  bum  t-ofierinff  acceptable  to  God  Almigh- 
ty, said,  *  O  Father  of  thy  beloved  and 
blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
we  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  thee,  O 
God  of  angels  and  principalities,  and  of  all 
creation,  and  of  all  the  just  who  live  in  thy 
sight,  I  bless  thee,  that  thou  hast  counted 
me  worthy  of  this  day,  and  this  hour^  to  re- 
ceive my  portion  in  the  number  of  mar- 
^rrs,  in  the  cup  o(  Christ,  for  the  resurrec- 
tioD  to  eternal  life  both  of  soul  and  body,  in 
the  incorruption  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  among 
whom  may  I  be  received  before  thee  this 
day  as  a  sacrifice  well-savoured  and  ac- 
ceptable, which  thou,  the  faithful  and 
true  God,  hast  prepared,  promised  before- 
hand, and  fulfilled  accordingly.  Where 
fore  I  praise  thee  for  all  those|  things,  I 
bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee,  by  the  eternal 
High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  thy  well-be- 
loved Son  :  through  whom,  with  him  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  to  tbee  both 
now  and  for  ever.    Amsn." 

*♦  And  when  he  had  pronounced  Amen 
aloud,  and  finished  his  prayer,  the  officers 
lighted  the  fire ;  and  a  great  flame  burst 
ing  out, — We,  to  whom  it  was  given  to 
see,  and  who  also  were  reserved  to  relate 
to  others  that  which  happened, — saw  a 
wonder — ^For  the  flame,  torming  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  arch,  as  the  sail  of  a  ves- 
sel filled  with  wind,  was  as  a  wall  round 
about  the  body  of  the  martyr ;  which  was 
in  the  midst,  not  as  burning  flesh,  but  as 
gold  and  silver  refined  in  the  furnace. 
We  received  also  in  our  nostrils  such  a 
fragrance,  as  arises  from  frankincense,  or 
some  other  precious  perfume.  At  length 
the  impious,  observing  that  his  body 
could  not  be  consumed  by  the  fire,  order- 
ed the  confector*  to  approach,  and  to 
plunge  his  sword  into  his  body.  Upon 
this  a  quantity  of  blood  pushed  out,  so 
that  the  fire  was  extinguished ;  and  all 
the  multitude  were  astonished  to  see  the 
^fiference  thus  providentially  made  be- 
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*  Ab  oiReer,  whose  business  it  was  in 
Roman  games  to  dispat«h  any  beast  that 
unroly  or  dangerous. 


the 
was 


tween  the  unbelievers  and  the  elect ;  of 
whom  the  admirable  personage  before 
as  was,  doubtless,  one,  in  our  age  an 
apostolical  and  prophetical  teacher,  the 
bishop  of  the  Catbohc  church  of  Smyrna* 
For,  whatever  he  declared,  was  fulfilled 
and  will  be  fulfilled.  But  the  envious, 
malignant,  and  spiteful  enemy  of  the  just, 
observed  the  honour  put  on  his  martyr- 
dom, and  his  blameless  life ;  and  know- 
ing that  he  ^as  now  crowned  with  im- 
mortality and  the  prize  of  unquestionable 
victory,  studied  to  prevent  us  from  ob- 
taining his  body,  though  many  of  us 
longed  to  have  communion*  with  his 
sacred  flesh.  For  some  persons  suggest- 
ed to  Nicetes,  the  father  of  Herod,  and 
the  brother  of  Alce,f  to  go  to  the  procon- 
sul, and  entreat  him  not  to  deliver  the 
bod^  to  the  Christians,  Mest,  said  thev, 
leaving  the  Crucified  One,  they  should 
begin  to  worship  him.'  And  tbey  said 
these  things  upon  the  suggestions  and 
arguments  of  the  Jews,  who  also  watch- 
ed us,  when  we  were  going  to  take  his 
body  from  the  pile ;  unacquainted  indeed 
with  our  views,  namely,  that  it  is  no^ 
possible  for  us  to  forsake  Christ,  who 
suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  are 
saved  of  the  human  race,  nor  ever  to  woi^ 
ship  any  other.t  For  we  adore  him  as 
being  the  Son  ol  God ;  but  we  justly  love 
the  martyrs  as  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and 
followers  of  him,  on  account  of  that  dis- 
tinguished affection  which  they  bore  to- 
wards their  King  and  their  Teacher  ;-— 
and  may  we  be  ranked  at  last  in  their 
number !  The  Centurion,  perceiving  the 
malevolence  of  the  Jews,  placed  the  body 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  burnt  it. 
Then  we  ffathered  up  his  bones, — more 
precious  than  gold  and  jewels,-— and  de- 
posited them  in  a  proper  place ;  where,  if 
It  be  possible,  we  shall  meet,  and  the 
Lord  will  grant  us,  in  gladness  and  joVt  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  martyrdom, 
both  in  commemoration  of  those  who 
have  wrestled  before  us,  and  for  the  in- 


•  I  see  no  ground  for  the  well-known  Pa- 
pistical inference  hence  usuallpr  drawn  respect- 
ing the  virtues  ascribed  to  relics.  To  express 
an  affectionate  regard  to  the  deceased  by  a 
decent  attention  to  the  funeral  rights,  is  all 
that  is  necessarily  meant  fat  the  expression. 

t  Alee  is  spoken  of  with  honour  in  Ignatins's 
Kpistle  to  the  Smyrneans.  She,  it  seems,  had 
fouml,  in  her  nearest  relations,  inveterate  foes 
to  whaterer  she  held  dear. 

i  The  faith  of  Christ,  and  a  jnst  honour 
paid  to  true  Christians,  abstracted  from  su- 
perstition and  idolatry,  appear  in  this  passage. 
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straction  and  confinnation  of  those  who 
oome  after.*  Thus  far  concerning  the 
blessed  Polycarp.— Eleren  brethren  from 
Philadelphia  sobered  with  him,-— but  he 
alone  is  particnlarly  celebrated  by  all : — 
Even  by  Gentiles  he  is  spoken  of  in 
.  every  place.  He  was  in  truth,  not  only 
an  illustrious  teacher,  but  also  an  eminent 
martyr,  whose  martyrdom  all  desire  to 
imitate,  because  it  was  regulated  exactly 
by  evangelical  principles.  For  by  jml- 
tience  he  conquered  the  unjust  magis- 
trate; and  thus  receiving  the  crown  of 
immortality,  and  exulting  with  Apos- 
tles and  all  the  righteous,  he  glorifies 
God,  even  the  Father,  and  blesses  our 
Lord,  even  the  Ruler  of  our  bodies,  and 
tiie  Shepherd  of  his  Church  dispersed 
through  the  world. — ^You  desired  a  full 
account;  and  we,  for  the  present,  have 
sent  you,  what  will,  perhaps,  be  thought 
a  compendious  one,  by  our  brother  Mark< 
When  you  have  read  it,  send  it  to  the 
brethren  beyond  you,  that  they  also  may 
fflorifV  the  Lord,  who  makes  selections 
from  his  own  servants  of  holy  men,  who 
shall  thus  honour  him  by  their  deaths. 
To  him  who  is  able  to  conduct  us  all  by 
his  grace  and  free  mercy  into  his  heaven- 
Iv  ungdom,  by  his  only-begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  to  him  be  glory,  honour, 
power,  majesty,  for  ever.  Amkn.  Salute 
all  the  saints :  those  with  us  salute  you, 
particularly  Evaristus  the  writer,  with  all 
Ids  house.  Polycarp  suffered  martyr- 
dom on  the  second  day  of  the  month 
Xanthicus,  on  the  seventh  day  before  the 
calends  of  March,  on  the  great  sabbath, 
at  the  eighth  hour.  He  was  apprehend- 
ed  b^  Herod,  under  Philip  the  Trallian 
Pontifex,  Statius  Quadratus  being  pro- 
consul, but  Jesus  Christ  reigning  for  ever, 
to  whom  be  glory,  honour,  majesty,  an 
eternal  throne  from  age  to  age !  We  pray 
that  you  may  be  strong,  brethren,  walk- 
ing in  the  word  Jesus  Christ,  according 
to  the  Gospel,  with  whom  be  glorv  to 
God,  even  the  Father,  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  the  salvation  of  his  elected 
saints,  among  whom  the  blessed  Polycarp 
hath  suffered  martyrdom,  with  whom  may 
we  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  having  followed  his  steps ! 
**  These  thmg^Caius  hath  transcribad 


*  If  we  were  to  our  timet  nibject  to  toeh 
iufreriDgt,  I  totpeot  these  anniverMry  mar- 
tyrdoms of  antiquity  might  be  thoaght  oseful 
to  us  alto.  The  tapentition  of  after-tlmet 
appeart  not,  I  think,  in  thit  epittle. 


from  the  copy  of  Irenteus,  the  disciple  of 
Polvcarp,  who  also  li?ed  with  Irenaeus. 
And  I  Socrates  of  Corinth  have  transcrib- 
ed from  the  copy  of  Caius.  Grace  be 
with  you  all.  And  I  Pionius  have  tran- 
scribed from  the  fore-mentioned,  having 
made  search  for  it,  and  received  the  know- 
ledge of  it  by  a  vision  of  Polycarp,  as 
I  shall  show  in  what  follows,  collect- 
ing it  when  now  almost  obsolete.  So 
may  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  orather  me 
with  his  elect,  to  whom  be  ^ory  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
ages  of  affes.    Amen."  !! 

I  thought  it  not  amiss  for  the  English 
reader  to  see  the  manner  in  which  books 
were  then  successively  preserved  in  the 
church.  Of  Irenaeus  we  shall  hear  more 
hereafter.  Nor  ought  Pionius's  account 
of  his  vision  to  be  hastily  slighted,  by 
those  who  consider  the  scarcity  of  usefrd 
writings  in  those  days.  Whether  the 
case  was  worthy  of  snch  a  divine  intei^ 
position,  we,  who  indolently  enjoy  books 
without  end,  can  scarcely  be  judges. 
However,  if  any  choose  to  add  this  to 
the  number  of  pious  frauds,  which  cer- 
tainly did  once  much  abound,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  account  will  still,  in  sub- 
stance, remain  unimpeached,  as  very  near 
the  whole  of  it  is  in  Eusebius.  This 
historian  mentions  Metrodorus,  a  presby- 
ter of  the  sect  of  Marcion,  who  perished 
in  the  flames  among  others  who  suffered 
at  Smyrna.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
heretics  also  have  had  their  mart^. 
Pride  and  obstinacy  will  in  some  minds 
persist  even  to  death.  But  as  all,  who 
have  been  classed  among  heretics,  have 
not  been  so  in  reality,  Metrodorus  might 
be  a  very  different  sort  of  a  man  fr^m 
Marcion. 

A  comparative  view  of  a  sound  Chris- 
tian hero  sufferinflT  as  we  have  seen  Poly- 
carp did,  with  a  Koman  Stoic  or  untutor- 
ed Indian  undergoing  afllictions,  where 
we  could  have  an  opportunity  of  survey- 
ing sdl  circumstances,  mi^t  show,  in  a 
practical  light,  the  peculiar  genius  and 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  its  divine  su- 
periority. At  the  same  time,  those  who 
content  themselves  with  a  cold,  specula- 
tive, and  as  they  term  it,  rational  reliffioiiy 
may  ask  themselves  how  it  would  have 
suited  their  principles  to  endure  what 
Polycarp  did ; — and  whether  somethinff 
of  what  is  falsely  called  enthusiasm,  and 
which  the  foregoing  epistle  breathes  so 
abundantly,  be  not  really  divine  and  tru- 
ly rational  in  the  best  sense. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  LYONS  AND  VIBNNE. 

*Thc  flame  of  the  persecation  by  An- 
toninus reached  a  country,  which  hither- 
to has  afforded  us  no  ecclesiastical  mate- 
rials;  I  mean  that  of  France,  in  those 
times  called  Gallia.  Two  neighbouring 
cities,  Vienne  and  Lyons,  appear  to  have 
been  much  feiToured  with  eyangelical 
light  and  lore.  Vienne  was  an  ancient 
Mman  colony ;  Lyons  was  more  modem, 
and  her  present  bishop  was  Pothinus. 
His  yery  name  points  him  out  to  be  a 
Grecian.  Irenaeus  was  a  presbyter  of 
Lyons,  and  seems  to  haye  been  Uie  author 
of  the  epistle  which  Eusebius  has  pre- 
•enred,  and  which  the  reader  shall  see 
presently.  Other  names  concerned  in 
these  eyents  are  eyidently  of  Greek  er 
traction,  and  it  is  hence  most  probable 
that  some  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  the 
founders  of  these  Churches.  Whoeyer 
casts  his  eye  on  the  map  of  France,  and 
sees  the  situation  of  Lyons,  at  present 
the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in  that 
kingdom,  next  to  Pans,  may  obsenre  how 
&yourable  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Soane— anciently  called  the  Arar 
-«-on  which  it  stands,  is  for  the  purposes 
of  conunerce.j*  The  nayigation  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  all  probability,  was 
oondueted  by  merchants  of  Lyons  and  of 
Smyrna;  «nd,  hence,  the  easy  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel  from  the  ratter  place 
and  from  the  other  Asiatic  churches  is 
apparent.  How  much  God  hath  blessed 
the  work  in  France,  the  accounts  of  their 
sufferings  will  eyince.  Lyons  and  Vienne 
appear  to  be  daughters,  of  whom  their 
Asiatic  mothers  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 

THS  EPISTLE  OP  THE  CHURCHES  OF  YIENNE 
AND  LYONS,  TO  THE  BRETHREN  IN  ASIA 
AND  PHRYGIA.^ 

The  servants  of  Christ,  sojourning  in 
Vienne  and  Lyons  in  France,  to  the 
brethren  in  Asia  propria  and  Phrygia, 
who  haye  the  same  faith  and  hope  of  re- 
demption with  us,  peace,  and  grace,  and 


*  Easeb.  it.  e.  L 

f  When  will  the  moderns,  notwithitanding 
all  their  enlightened  views  and  improTements, 
leara  to  eonneet  naTigation  and  commerce  with 
the  mropa^tion  of  the  Gospel  ? 

I  Eusebios  does  not  ^ve  the  whole  of  the 
epistle  at  leneth,  but  omits  some  parts,  and  in- 
terrupts the  Uiread  of  the  narrative.  It  is  not 
neeeMary  to  notice  the  particular  instances. 


fflory  from  God  the  Father  and  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

We  are  not  competent  to  describe  with 
accuracy,  nor  is  it  m  our  power  to  express 
the  ffreatness  of  the  affliction  sustained 
here  by  the  saints,  the  intense  animosity 
of  the  heathen  against  them,  and  the  com- 
plicated  sufferings  of  the  blessed  martyrs* 
Tlie  g[rand  enemy  assaulted  us  with  all 
his  might;  and  by  his  first  essays,  ex* 
hibited  intentions  of  exercising  malice 
without  limits  and  without  control.  He 
left  no  method  untried  to  habituate  his 
slayes  \o  his  bloody  work,  and  to  jprepaie 
them  by  preyious  exercises  against  the 
seryants  of  God.  Christians  were  abso- 
lutely prohibited  from  appearing,  in  any 
houses  except  their  own,  m  baths,  in  the 
market,  or  in  any  public  place  whateyet. 
The  grace  of  Goa  however,  fought  for 
us,  presenring  the  weak  and  exposmflr  the 
strong;  who,  like  pillars,  were  able  to 
withstand  him  in  patience,  and  to  draw 
the  whole  fury  of  the  wicked  against 
themselyes.  These  entered  into  the  con- 
test, and  sustained  every  species  of  pain 
and  reproach.  What  was  heavy  to  others, 
to  them  was  li^ht,  while  thejr  were  hast- 
ening to  Chnst,  evincing  indeed,  that 

THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  THIS  PRESENT  TIME 
ARE  NOT  WORTHy  TO  BE  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  eLORY  THAT  SHALL  BE  REVEALED  IN 

US.  The  first  trial  was  from  the  people 
at  large ;  shouts,  blows,  the  dragffiuff  of 
their  oodies,  the  plundering  of  &eir 
^oods,  casting[  of  stones,  and  the  confin- 
ing of  them  within  their  own  houses,  and 
allthe  indignities  which  may  be  expected 
from  a  fierce  and  outrageous  multitude, 
these  were  maffuanimously  sustained* 
And  now,  beinff  led  into  the  Forum  by 
the  tribune  and  the  maeistrates,  they  were 
examined  before  all  the  people,  whether 
they  were  Christians;  and,  on  pleading 
guilty,  were  shut  up  in  prison  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  governor.*  Before  him  they 
were  at  length  brought;  and  he  treated 
us  with  great  savageness  of  manners* 
The  spirit  of  Vettius  Epagathus,  one  of  the 
brethren,  was  roused,  a  man  full  of  chari- 
ty both  to  God  and  man,  whose  conduct 
was  so  exemplary,  though  but  a  youth, 
that  he  might  justly  be  compared  to  old 
Zacharias :  for  he  walked  in  all  the  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 


*  It  is  probable,  but  not  quite  certain,  that 
this  governor  was  Severus,  afterwards  empe- 
ror. The  conduct  of  thi  s  governor  was  worthy 
of  so  inhuman  a  prioee. 
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blameless,  a  man  ever  unwearied  in  acts 
of  beneficence  to  his  neighbours,  full  of 
seal  towards  God,  and  fervent  in  spirit. 
He  could  not  bear  to  see  so  manifest  a 
penrersion  of  Justice;  but,  beioff  mored 
with  indignation,  he  demanded  to  be 
heard  in  oehalf  of  the  brethren,  and 
pled^  himself  to  prove  fiiat  there  was 
nothmg  atheistic  or  impious  among  them. 
Those  about  the  tribunal  shouted  against 
him :  He  was  a  man  of  quality :  and  the 
governor,  being  vexed  and  irritated  by  so 
equitable  a  demand  from  such  a  perspn, 
only  asked  him  if  he  were  a  Christian ; 
and  this  he  confessed  in  the  most  open 
manner: — ^the  consequence  was,  that  he 
was  ranked  among  the  martyrs.  He  was 
called,  indeed,  the  Advocate  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  he  had  an  advocate*  within, 
the  Holy  Spirit  more  abundantly  than 
Zacharias,  which  he  demonstrated  by  the 
fulness  of  his  charity,  cheerfully  laying 
down  his  life  in  defence  of  his  brethren ; 
for  he  was,  and  is  still,  a  genuine  disci- 
ple of  Christ,  following  the  Lamb  whi- 
thersoever he  ^th.f  The  rest  be^n 
now  to  be  distinguished.  The  capital 
martyrs  appeared  indeed  ready  for  the 
contest,  and  discharged  their  part  with 
all  alacrity  of  mind.  Others  seemed  not 
so  ready ;  but  rather,  unexercised,  and  as 
yet  weak,  and  unable  to  sustain  the  shock 
of  such  a  contest :  Of  these,  ten  in  num- 
ber lapsed,  whose  case  filled  us  with 
great  and  unroeasurable  sorrow,  and  de- 
jected the  spirits  of  those  who  had  not 
yet  been  apprehended,  who,  though  they 
sustained  all  indignities,  yet  deserted  not 
the  martyrs  in  their  distress.  Then  we 
were  all  much  alarmed,  because  of  the 
uncertain  event  of  confession;  not  that 
we  dreaded  the  torments  with  which  we 
were  threatened,  but  because  we  looked 
forward  unto  the  end,  and  feared  the  dan- 
ger of  apostacv.  Persons  were  now  ap- 
prehended daily  of  such  as  were  counted 
worthy  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  lapsed, 
so  that  the  most  excellent  were  selected 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  tmnslate  this,  because  of 
the  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  nxf»KK^Tov^ 
"which  signifies  both  a  comforter  and  an  advo- 
eate.  Besides  their  only  advocate  in  heaven, 
Jesus  Christ,  Christians  have  the  comfort  and 
power  of  his  Spirit  within. 

t  Every  man  who  reads  this  must  see  the 
iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the  governor!  A 
term  of  reproach  stands  in  tiie  room  of  argu- 
ment. The  term  Christian  has  long  ceased  to 
be  infamous.  But  the  words,  Lollard,  Puri- 
tan, Pietist,  and  Methodist,  have  supplied  its 
place. 


from  the  two  churches,  even  those  by 
whose  labour  they  had  been  founded  and 
established.*  There  were  seized  at  the 
same  time  some  of  our  heathen  servants, 
— ^for  the  governor  had  openly  ordered  us 
all  to  be  sought  for, — ^who,  by  the  im- 
pulse of  Satan,  fearing  the  torments  which 
they  saw  inflicted  on  the  saints,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  soldiers,  accused  us  of 
eating  human  flesh,  and  of  various  unnatu- 
ral crimes,  and  of  things  not  fit  even  to  be 
mentioned  or  ima«ned,  and  such  as  ou^ 
not  to  be  believcSl  of  mankind.f  These 
things  being  divulged,  all  were  incensed 
even  to  m^ness  against  us;  so  that  if 
some  were  formerly  more  moderate  on 
account  of  any  connexions  of  blood,  affini- 
ty, or  friendship,  they  were  then  trans- 
ported beyond  all  bounds  with  indigna- 
tion«  Now  it  was  that  our  Lord's  word 
was  fulfilled,  •The  time  will  come  when, 
whosoever  Idlleth  you,  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  service.'  The:t  ^^^y  martyrs 
now  sustained  tortures  which  exceed  the 
powers  of  description ;  Satan  labouring, 
by  means  of  these  tortures,  to  extort 
something  slanderous  against  Christiani- 
ty. The  whole  fury  of  the  multitude,  the 
governor,  and  the  soldiers,  was  spent  in 
a  particular  manner  on  Sanctus  of  Vienne, 
the  deacon ;  and  on  Matums,  a  late  con- 
vert indeed,  but  a  magnanimous  vrrestler 
in  spiritual  things;  and  on  Attains  of 
Pergamus,  a  man  who  had  ever  been  the 

{>illar  and  support  of  our  chuich ;  $  and, 
asUy,  on  Blandina,  through  whom  Christ 
showed,  that  those  things,  that  appear 
unsightly  and  contemptible  among  men, 
are  most  honourable  in  the  presence  of 
God,  on  account  of  love  to  his  name,  ex- 
hibited in  real  energy,  and  not  in  boasting 
and  pompous  pretences.  For  while  we 
all  feared;  and  among  the  rest  while  her 
mistress  according  to  the  flesh,  who  her- 
self was  one  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
dreaded  that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
witness  a  good  confession,  because  of  the 


•  Henoe  I  judge  that  their  churches  were  of 
DO  great  antiquity. 

f  Hence  we  see  again  the  usual  ehar^  of 
unnatural  crimes  objected  to  the  Christians, 
believed  in  the  paroxysm  tff  the  persecution, 
but  afterwards  generally  disclaimed  by  sober 
persons. 

I  Surely  they  needed  much  the  aid  of  the 
heavenly  Comforter,  promised  in  those  dia- 
courses,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  load  of 
calumny  so  Injurious  and  distressing^. 

§  A  farther  oonfiriration  of  the  idea,  that 
the  Gospel  had  been  brought  into  France  by 
the  charitable  zeal  of  the  Asiatic  Christians. 
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weakness  of  her  body,  Blaodina  was  en 
dned  with  so  much  fortitude,  that  those, 
who  saccessirely  tortured  her  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  were  quite  worn  out  with 
&tigae,  and  owned  themselves  conquered 
and  exhausted  of  their  whole  apparatus 
of  tortures,  and  were  amazed  to  see  her 
still  breathing  whilst  her  body  was  torn 
and  laid  open:  they  confessed  that  any 
stiigle  species  of  the  torture  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  despatch  her,  much 
more  so  jneat  a  variety  as  had  been  ap- 
plied. But  the  blessed  woman,  as  a 
generous  wrestler,  recovered  fresh  vigour 
m  the  act  of  confession;  and  it  was  an 
evident  refreshment,  support,  and  an  an 
mhilation  of  all  her  pains  to  say,  **  I  am 
a  Christian,  and  no  evil  is  committed 
among  us." 

In  Sie  mean  time  Sanctus,  having  sus- 
tained in  a  manner  more  than  human  the 
moBt  barbarous  indignities,  while  the  im-^ 
picas  hoped  to  extort  from  him  something 
upmoos  to  the  Gospel,  through  the  du- 
lation  and  intenseness  of  his  sufferings, 
lesiMed  with  So  much  finnness,  that  he 
would  neither  tell  his  own  name,  nor  that 
of  his  nation  or  «tate,  nor  whether  he 
was  a  freeman  or  slave ;  but  to  every  in- 
terrogatory he  ansWered  in  .Latin,  *'  I  am 
a  Christian."  This,  he  repeatedly  owned, 
was  to  him  both  name,  and  state,  and 
race,  and  every  thing;  and  nothing  else 
eoold  the  heathen  draw  from  him.  Hence 
^be  indignation  of  the  governor  and  of  the 
tortnres  was  fiercely  levelled  ag^nstthis 
holy  person,  so  that  having  exhausted  all 
die  nsnal  methods  of  torture,Uhey  at  last 
fixed  brazen  plates  to  the  most  tender 
parts  of  his  body.  These  were  made  red 
£ot  for  the  purpose  of  scorching  him,  and 
yet  he  remained  upriffht  and  inflexible, 
and  firm  in  his  confession;  being,  no 
dofobt,  bedewed  ^uid  refreshed  by  the  hea- 
venly fountain  of  the  water  of  life  which 
fiows  from  Christ*  His  body  witnessed 
indeed  the  ffhastly  tortures  which  he  had 
sastained,  being  one  continued  wound 
and  bruise,  altogether  contracted,  and  no 
longer  retaining  the  form  of  a  human 
ereature :  In  this  man  the  view  of  Christ 
infEering  wrought  great   marvds,  con- 


*  An  iUattrioos  testimony  .to  the  doctrine  of 
tfie  Spirit's  influences,  now  so  much  depreci- 
ated, but  which  was  then  the  support  of  suf- 
fering Christians.  The  allusion  is  to  St  John, 
7th  chapter,  **  He  that  believeth  in  me,  ont  of 
bis  belly  shall  flow  rWers  of  living  water. 
And  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit.'^ 

Vol.  L  L 


founded  the  adversary,  and  showed,  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  rest,  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  feared  where  the  love  of  the 
Father  is;  and  that  nothing  is  painful 
where  the  glory  of  Christ  is  exhibited. 
For,  when  after  some  days,  the  impious 
had  renewed  his  tortures,  and  imagined 
that  a  fresh  application  of  the  same  m^ 
thods  Oif  punishment  to  his  wounds,  now 
swollen  and  inflamed,  must  either  over- 
come his  constancy,  or,  by  despatching 
him  on  the  spot,  strike  a  terror  into  the 
rest,  as  he  could  not  even  bear  to  be 
touched  by  the  hand,  this  was  so  hi  from 
being  the  case,  that  contrary  to  all  expe^ 
tation,  his  body  recovered  its  natural  po- 
sition in  the  second  course  of  torture;  he 
was  restored  to  his  former  shape  and  to 
the  use  of  his  limbs ;  so  that,  by  the 
grace  of  Christ,  this  cruelty  proved,  pot  a 
punishment,  but  a  cure. 

.One  of  those  who  had  denied  Christ 
was  Biblias,  a  female.  Satan,  imagining 
that  he  had  now  devoured  her,  and  desir* 
ous  to  augment  her  condemnation,  by  in^ 
ducing  her  to  accuse  the  Christians  falsely^ 
caused  her  to  be  led  to  the  torture ;  and 
supposing  her  to  be  a  weak  and  timorous 
creature,  tempted  her  to  charge  us  with 
horrid  impieties.  But  in  her  torture  she 
recovered  herself,  and  awoke  as  out  of  ^ 
deep  sleep,  being  admonished,  by  a  tem- 
porary punishment,  of  the  dan^r  of  eter- 
nal fire  in  hell ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
impious,  she  said,  '*  How  can  ws  eat  in- 
fants,— ^we,  to  whom  it  is  not  lawfiil  to 
eat  the  blood  of  beasts."*  And  now  she 
professed  herself  a  Christian,  and  was 
added  to  the  army  of  martyrs.  The  pow- 
er of  Christ,  manifested  in  the  patience 
of  his  people, .had  now  exhausted  the 
usual  aitifices  of  torment;  and  the  devil 
was  driven  to  new  resources.  Christians 
were  thrust  into  the  darkest  and  most 
noisome  parts  of  the  prison :  ,  their  feet 
were  distended  in  a  wooden  tnmk,  even 
to  the  fiilh  hole;  and  in  l^is  situation 
they  suffered  all  the  indignities  which 
diabolical  malice  could  inflict.  Hence 
many  of  them  were  suffocated  in  prison, 
whom  the  Lord,  showing  forth  his  own 
glory,  was  pleased  thus  to  take  to  him- 
self.   The  rest,  though  afflicted  to  such  a 


•  Hence  it  appears  that  the  eatinp;  of  blood 
was  not  practised  amonr  the  Christians  of  Ly- 
ons; ana,  that  they  understood  not  Christian' 
liberty  in  this  point,  will  not  be  wondered  at 
by  those  who  consider  the  oireomstances  of  the 
first  Christians. 
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degree  as  to  seem  scarcely  capable  of  re- 1  steps:  Their  countenances  shone  with 
covery  under  the  kindest  treatment,  desti-  Imuch  grace  and  glory :  Their  bonds  were 


tute  as  they  were  of  all  help  and  support, 
yet  remained  alive,  strengthened  by  the 
Lord,  and  confirmed  both  in  body  and 
mind :  and  these  encouraged  and  comfort- 
ed the  rest. 

Some  Youn?  persons  who  had  been  late- 
ly seized,  and  whose  bodies  had  been  un- 
exercised with  sufferings,  unecjual  to  the 
severi^  of  the  confinement,  expired.  The 
blessed  Pothinns,  bishop  of  Lyons,  up- 
wards of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  very  in- 
firm and  asthmatic,  yet  strong  in  spirit,  and 
panting  after  martyrdom,  was  dragged  be- 
fore the  tribunal ;  his  body  was  worn  out 
indeed  with  age  and  disease,  yet  he  re- 
tained a  soul  through  which  Christ  might 
triumph.  Borne  by  the  soldiers  to  the 
tribunal,  and  attended  by  the  magistrates 
and  all  the  multitude,  shouting  against 
him  as  if  he  were  Christ  himself,  he 
made  a  good  confession.  Being  asked 
by  the  governor,  who  was  the  Crod  of  the 
Cfhristians,  he  answered,  If  ye  be  worthy, 
ye  shall  know.  He  was  then  unmercifully 
dragged  about,  and  suffered  variety  of  ill 
treatment :  those,  who  were  near,  insult- 
ed him  with  their  hands  and  feet,  with- 
out ^e  least  respect  to  his  age;  and 
those  at  a  distance  threw  at  him  what- 
ever came  to  hand:  every  one  looked 
upon  himself  as  deficient  in  zeal,  if  he 
did  not  insult  him  in  some  way  or  an- 
other. For  thus  they  imagined  they  re- 
venged the  cause  of  tneir  gods :  He  was 
thrown  into  prison  almost  breathless; 
and  after  two  days  expired. 

And  here  appeared  a  remarkable  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  and  the  immense 
compassion  of  Jesus,  rarely  exhibited  in- 
deed among  the  brethren,  but  not  foreign 
to  the  character  of  Christ.    Many,  who, 
when  first  apprehended,  had  denied  their 
Saviour,  were  notwithstanding  shut  u]>  in 
prison  and  suffered  dreadful  severities, 
as  this  denial  of  Christ  had  availed  them 
not.    But  those,  who  confessed  him,  were 
imprisoned  as  Christians,  abstracted  from 
any  other  charge.    Now  the  former,  as 
murderers  and  incestuous  wretches,  were 
punished  much  more  than  the  rest :  Be- 
sides, the  joy  of  martyrdom  supported 
the  latter,  and  the  hope  of  the  promises, 
and  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father,    The  former  were  oppressed 
with  the  pangs  of  guilt;  so  that,  while 
they  were  dragged  suon^f  their  very  coun- 
tenances distinffuished  uiem  from  the  rest: 
but  the  faithful  proceeded  with  cheerful 


as  the  most  beautifiil  ornaments,  and  they 
themselves  looked  as  brides  adorned  with, 
their    richest  array,  breathing  the  frar 
?rance  of  Christ  so  much,  that  some 
Uiought  they  had  been  literally  perfumed. 
The  others  went  on  dejected,  spiritiess, 
and  forlorn,  and  in  every  way  disgraced, 
even  insulted  by  the  heathen  as  cowards 
and  poltroons,  and  treated  as  murderers : 
they  had  lost  the  precious,  thejdorious, 
the  soul-reviving  appellation.    The  rest, 
observing  these  thmgs,  were  confirmed 
in  the  faith,  confessed  without  hesitation 
on  their  Wn?  apprehended,  nor  admitted 
the  diabolical  suggestion  for  a  moment. 

The  martyrs  were  put  to  death  in  yar 
rious  ways:  Ot,  in  other  words,  they 
wove  a  chaplet  of  various  odours  and 
fiowers,  and  presented  it  to  the  Father. 
In  truth,  it  became  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God  to  appoint  that  his  servants, 
after  enduring  a  great  and  variegated 
contest,  should,  as  victors,  receive  the 
great  crown  of  immortality.— Maturus, 
Sanctus,  Blandina,  and  Attaius,  were  led 
to  the  wild  beasts  into  the  amphitheatre, 
to  the  common  spectacle  of  Gentile  inhu- 
manity. 

One  day  extraordinary  of  the  shows 
being  afforded  to  the  people  on  our  ac- 
count, Maturus  and  Sanctus  again  under^ 
went  various  tortures  in  the  amphithea- 
tre, as  if  they  had  suffered  nothing  i)e- 
fore.  Thus  were  they  treated  like  those 
wrestlers,  who,  having  conquered  several 
times  already,  were  obliged  afresh  to 
contepd  with  other  conquerors  by  fresh 
lots,  till  some  one  was  conqueror  of  the 
whole  number,  and  as  such  was  crowned. 
*Here  they  sustained  again,  as  they  were 
led  to  the  amphitheatre,  the  blows  usual- 
ly inflicted  on  those  who  were  condemn- 
ed to  wild  beasts ;  they  were  exposed  to 
be  dragged  and  torn  by  the  beasts,  and 
to  all  the  barbarities  which  the  mad  pop- 
ulace with  shouts  exacted,  and  above  all 
to  the  hot  iron  chair,  in  which  their  bodies 
were  roasted,  and  emitted  a  disgusting 
smell.  Nor  was  this  all:  the  persecu- 
tors raged  still  more,  if  possible,  to  over- 
come their  patience.  But  not  a  word 
could  be  extorted  from  Sanctus,  besides 


*  The  allusions  to  the  sartge  shows,  so  fre- 
quently made  in  this  narrative,  point  oat  their 
trequeney  in  these  feroeious  times ;  and  give 
us  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  mild  appearances 
which  society  has  assumed,  since  even  the 
form  of  Christianity  has  prevailed  tn  the  world. 
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what  \e  first  had  uttered — the  word  of 
confession.  These  then  after  remaining 
aliTe  a  long  time,  expired  at  length,  and 
became  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  equiva- 
lent u>  all  the  variety  usual  in  ^e  fights 
of  |4adiators. 

Slandina,  suspended  firom  a  stake,  was 
exposed  as  food  to  the  wild  beasts  v  she 
was  seen  suspended  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  employed  in  vehement  suppli- 
cation.   Tlie  sight  inspired  the  combat- 
ants with  much  alacrity,  while  they  be- 
held with  their  bodily  eyes,  in  the  per- 
son of  their  sister,  the  figure  of  Him  who 
was  crucified  for  them,  that  he  miffht 
persuade  those  who  bdieve  in  him,  £at 
every  one  who  suffers  for  the  glory  of 
Christ,  always  has  communion  with  th^ 
li?ing  God.    None  of  the  beasts  at  that 
time  touched  her:  she  was  taken  down 
firom  the  stake,  thrown  again  into  prison, 
and  reserved  for  a  future  contest ;  that  hav- 
ing- overcome  in  various  exercises,  she 
mifffat  fully  condemn  the  old  serpent, 
and  fire  the  brethren  ^th  a  noble  spirit 
of  Christian  emulation.    Weak  and  con- 
temptible as  she  might  be  deemed,  yet 
when  clothed  with  Christ,  the  mighty  and 
invincible  champion,  she  became  victori- 
ous over  the  enemy  in  a  variety  of  encoun- 
ters, and  was  crowned  witiii  immortality. 
Attains  also  was  vehemently  demand- 
ed by  the  multitude ;  for  he  was  a  person 
of  ^eat  r^utation  among  us.  He  advanc- 
ed m  all  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  a 
good  conscience; — an  experienced  Chris- 
tian, and  ever  ready  and  aetive  in  bearing 
testimonv  to  the  trnth.    He  was  led  round 
the  amnhitheatre,  and  a  tablet  was  car- 
ried before  him,  inscribed  in  Latin,  *'  This 
is  Attains  the  Christian."    The  rage  of 
the  people  would  have  had  him  despatch- 
ed immediately ;  but  the  governor  under- 
standing that  he  was  a  Roman,  ordered 
him  back  to  prison :  and  concerning  him 
and  others,  who  could  plead  the  same 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship,  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor,  and  waited  for  his  in- 
structions. 

The  interval  which  this  circumstance 
occasioned  was  not  unfruitful  to  the 
Church. — The  unbounded  compassion  of 
Christ  appeared  in  the  patience  of  many : 
*Dead  members  were  restored  to  life  by 
the  means  of  the  living ;  and  the  martyrs 
became  singularly  serviceable  to  the  laps- 
ed; and  thus  the  Church  rejoiced  to  re- 
ceive  her  sons  returning  to  her  bosom : 


for  by  THSSE  means  most  of  those  who 
had  denied  Christ  were  recovered,  and 
dared  to  profess  their  Saviour:  they 
felt  again  the  divine  life  in  their  souls : 
they  approached  to  the  tribunal;  and 
their  God,  who  willeth  not  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  being  again  precious  to  their 
souls,  they  desired  a  fresh  opportunity 
of  being  interrogated  by  the  governor. 

Caesar*  sent  orders  that  the  confessors 
of  Christ  should  be  put  to  death;  and 
that  the  apostates  from  their  divine  Mas- 
ter should  be  dismissed. — ^It  was  now  the 
general  assembly,  held  annually  at  Ly- 
ons, and  frequented  from  all  parts ;  and 
this  was  the  time  when  the  Christian 
prisoners  were  again  exposed  to  the  po- 
pulace. The  governor  again  interrogated. 
Roman  citizens  had  the  privilege  of  dying 
by  decollation;  the  rest  were  exposed  to 
wild  beasts ;  and  now  it  was  that  our  Re- 
deemer was  magnified  in  those  who  had 
apostatized.  'Aey  were  interrogated  se- 
parate from  the  rest,  as  persons  soon  to 
be  dismissed,  and  made  a  coicrESSioN  to 

THE     SURPRISE     OF     THE     GeNTILES,    aud 

were  added  to  the  list  of  martyrs.  A 
small  number  still  remained  in  apostasy ; 
but  they  were  those  who  possessed  not 
the  least  spark  of  divine  faith,  had  not 
the  least  acquaintance  with  the  riches  of 
Christ  in  their  souls,  and  had  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes;  whose  life  had 
brought  reproach  on  Christianity,  and 
had  evidenced  them  to  be  the  children  of 
perdition  ;t  but  all  the  rest  were  added  to 
the  Church. 

During  their  examination,  a  man  who 
had  lived  many  years  in  France,  and  was 
generally  known  for  his  love  of  God  and 
zealous  regard  for  divine  truth,  a  person 
of  apostolical  endowments,  a  physician 
by  profession,  a  Phrygian  by  nation,  and 
named  Alexander,  stood  near  the  tribunal,- 
and  by  his  gestures  encouraged  them  to 


*  Dead  in  their  ipiritiial  affectiODi. 


*  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  power  of 
Stoicism  Id  hardening  the  heart  was  nerer 
more  strongly  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of 
Marcus  Antoninus ;  thus  breaking  all  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  all  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mr. 
Pope's  lines, 

In  laz  J  apathy  let  Stoics  boast 
Their  virtue  fiz'd— tis  fix*d  as  in  a  frost 
t  The  difference  between  true  and  merely 
professing  Christians  is  well  stated,  and  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  A  season  of  persecntion 
separates  real  belierers  and  real  experienced 
Christians  from  others,  much  mort  visiblj 
than  ministers  can  now  do  by  the  most  judi- 
cious distinctions. 
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profess  the  faith.  He  appeared  to  all 
who  surroonded  the  tribimal  as  one  who 
travailed  in  mnch  ]fain  on  their  account. 
And  now  the  mnltitode,  incensed  at  the 
Christian  integrity  exhibited  at  the  con- 
clusion by  the  lapsed,  made  a  clamour 
kgainst  Alexander  as  the  cause  of  this 
change.  Upon  which  the  governor  or- 
dered him  into  his  presence,  and  asked 
him  who  he  was :  He  declared  that  he 
was  a  Christian:  The  former,  in  great 
wrath,  condemned  him  instantly  to  the 
wild  beasts; — and  the  next  day  he  was 
introduced  with  Attalus.  For  the  gover- 
nor, willing  to  gratify  the  people,  deliv- 
ered Attalus  again  to  the  wild  beasts ; 
and  these  two  underwent  all  the  usual 
methods  of  torture  in  the  amphitheatre : 
indeed  they  sustained  a  very  grievous 
conflict,  and  at  length  expired.  Alexan- 
der neither  groan^  nor  spake  a  word, 
but  in  his  heart  conversed  with  God.  At- 
talus, silting  on  the  iron  chair  and  being 
scorched;  when  the  smell  issued  from 
him,  said  to  the  multitude  in  Latin, 
"This  indeed  which  ye  do  is  to  devour 
men ;  but  ws  devour  not  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, nor  practise  any  other  wickedness.** 
Being  asked  what  is  the  name  of  God, 
he  answered, "  God  has  not  a  name  as  men 
have." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  spectacles, 
Blandina  was  again  introduced  with  Pon- 
ticus,  a  youth  of  fifteen :  they  had  been 
daily  brougrht  in  to  see  the  punishment  of 
the  rest    They  were  ordered  to  swear 
by  the  idols;  and  Ae  mob  perceiving 
them  to  persevere  immoveably,  and  to 
treat  their  menaces  with  superior  con- 
tempt, were  incensed ;  and  po  pity  was 
shown  either  to  the  sex  of  the  one  or  to 
the  tender  age  of  the  other.    Their  tor- 
tures were  now  aggravated  by  all  sorts 
of  methods ;  and  the  whole  round  of  bar- 
barities was  inflicted ;  but  menaces  and 
punishments    were    equally  ineffectual, 
ronticus,  animated  by  his  sister,  who 
was  observed  by  the  heathen  to  strength- 
en and  confirm  him,  after  a  magnanimous 
exertion  of  patience,  yielded  up  the  ehost. 
And  now  the  blessed  Blandina,  fast  of 
all,  as  a  generous  mother  having  exhor- 
ted her  children,  and  sent  them  before 
her  victorious  to  the  King, 
reviewing  the  whole  series  of 
their  suflerings,  hastened  to 
,  undergo  the  same  herself,  re- 
joicing and  triumphing  in  her 
exit,  as  if  invited  to  a  marria^  supper, 
not  going  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts. 


Martyr- 
dom of 
Blandina. 


After  she  had  endnred  stripes,  the  tearing 
of  the  beasts,  and  the  iron  chair,  she 
was  enclosed  in  a  net,  and  thrown  to  a 
bull :  and  having  been  tossed  some  time 
by  the  aidmal,  and  proving  quite  superior 
to  her  pains,  through   the  influence  of 
hope,  and  the  realizing  view  of  the  ob- 
jects of  her  faith  and  her  fellowship  with 
Christ,  she  at  length  breathed  out  her  soul. 
Even  her  enemies  confessed  that  no  wo- 
man among  them  had  ever  suflered  such 
and  so  great  things.    But  their  madness 
against  the  saints  was  not  yet  satiated.  For 
the  fierce  and  savage  tribes  of  men,  being 
instigated  by  the  rerocious  enemy  of  man- 
kind, were  not  easily  softened ;  and  they 
now  be^n  another  peculiar  war  against 
the  bodies  of  the  saints.    That  they  had 
been  conquered  by  their  patience  produced 
no  stings  of  remorse :  Indeed  the  feelings 
of  common  sense  and  humanity  appear  to 
have  been  extinguished  among  them :  dis- 
appointment increased  their  fury:  the  devil, 
the  governor,  and  the  mob  equally  show- 
ed their  malice ;  that  the  Scripture  mi^t 
be  fulfilled,  "  He  that  is  unjost,  let  him 
be  unjust  still,"  as  well  as,  <<  He  that  is 
holy,  let  him  be  holy  still."*    They  now 
exposed  to  dogs  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  suffocated  in  prison,  and  care- 
fully watched  nifffat  and  day,  lest  any  of 
our  people  should  by  stealth  perform  the 
funeral  rites.    And  then  exposing  what 
had  been  left  by  the  wild  beasts  or  by  the 
fire,  relics  partly  torn,  and  partly  scorch- 
ed, and  the  heads  with  the  trunks,  they 
preserved  them  by  military  guards  unbu- 
ried  for  several  days.    Some  gnashed  on 
them  with  their  teeth,  desirous,  if  possi- 
ble, to  make  them  feel  still  more  of^  their 
malice.      Others  laughed  and  insulted 
theifl,  praising  their  own  ^ods,  and  as- 
cribing the  vengeance  inflicted    on  the 
martyrs  to  them.    All,  however,  were  not 
of  this  ferocious  mould.    Yet  even  those 
who  were  of  a  gentler  spirit,  and  who 
sympathized  with  us,  in  some  degree, 
upbraided  us,  often  saying,    '*  Where  is 
your  God, — and  what  proht  do  ye  derive 
from    their  religion,  which  ye   valued 
above  life  itself  ?"f 

As  for  ourselves,  our  sorrow  was  great- 
ly increased  because  we  were  deprived  of 


•  Her.  xxii.  11.  A  ttrikinp^  proof  of  the 
sacred  regard  paid  to  that  d'vine  work — the 
book  of  the  Uevelation, — in  the  teeood  eentury. 

t  A  diversity  of  temper  or  education  pro- 
duced a  diversity  of  conduct  among  these  men, 
while  yet  all  seem  to  have  been  equally  void  of 
ihe  fear  and  love  of  God.  ' 
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the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  interring 
our  firiends.  Neither  the  darkness  of  the 
niefat  could  befriend  os,  nor  could  we  pre- 
Tail  by  prayers  or  by  price.  They  watch- 
ed the  bodies  with  unremitting  Mgilance, 
as  if  to  deprive  them  of  sepulclure  was 
to  them  an  object  of  great  importance.— 
The  bodies  of  the  martyrs  having  been 
eontnmelioasly  treated  and  expo^  for 
six  days,  were  burnt  and  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  scattered  by  the  wicked  into 
the  Rhone,  that  not  the  least  particle  of 
them  might  appear  on  the  earth  an^ 
more.  And  they  did  these  things  as  if 
they  could  prevail  a|[ainst  God,  imd  pre- 
vent their  resurrection— and  that  they 
might  deter  others,  as  they  said,  from 
the  hope  of  a  future  life,—"  On  which  re- 
lying they  introduce  a  strange  and  new 
religion,  and  despise  the  most  excruciating 
tortures,  and  die  with  jo^.  Now  let  us 
see  if  they  wiH  rise  again,  and  if  their 
God  can  help  them  and  deliver  them  out 
of  our  hands.''* 

Eusebius  observea^re,  that  the  reader 
may  judge^  by  analog,  of  the  fierceness 
of  this  persecution  m  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  from  this  detail  of  the  affairs  at 
Lyons:  and  then  adds  something  from 
the  epistle  concerning  the  humility,  meek- 
nees,  and  charity  of  the  martyrs ;  and 
this  he  contrasts  with  the  unrelenting 
spirit  of  the  Novatians,  which  afterwards 
speared  in  the  Church.  "They  were 
such  siocere  followers  of  Christ,  who, 

THOUGH  HE  WAS  IN  THE  FORM  OF  ▲  MAN, 
THOUGHT   IT   NOT  ROBBBBT  TO  BE    EQUAL 

WITH  GOD,''  that  Uiough  elevated  to  such 
height  of  glory,  and  though  they  had 
borne  witness  for  Christ  not  once  or  thrice 
only,  but  often,  in  a  variety  of  sufieriogs, 
yet  they  assumed  not  the  venerable  name 
of  martyrs,  nor  permitted  us  to  address 
them  as  such.  But  if  any  of  us  by  let- 
ler  or  word  gave  them  the  title,  they  re- 
proved us  vehemently.  For  it  was  with 
much  pleasure  that  they  gave  the  appel- 
lation m  a  peculiar  sense  to  Him  who  is 

the    FAITHFUL    AND    TRUE    WITNESS,   the 

first-begotten  firom  the  dead,  and  the 
Prince  of  divine  life.  And  they  remem- 
bered with  respect  the  deceased  martyrs. 


*  The  natural  enmity  of  the  bmnan  mind 
againit  the  things  of  God  was  never  more 
•tronelT  exemplified  than  in  this  persecution. 
The  rollj  of  thinking  to  defeat  the  councils 
of  God  appears  very  oonspiooous :  and  so  does 
the  faith  and  hope  of  a  blessed  resarrection; 
the  peculiarly  animating  theme  of  true  Chris- 
tiaot. 

l2 


and  said;  Thet  indeed  were  martyrs 
whom  Christ  hath  deigned  to  receive  to 
himself  in  their  confession,  sealing  their 
testimony  by  their  exit;  but  we  are  low 
and  mean  professors.  With  tears  they 
entreated  the  brethren  to  pray  fervently 
for  them,  that  they  might  be  perfected. 

They  exhibited,  however,  in  real  facts, 
the  energy  of  the  character  of  martyrs, 
and  answered  with  much  boldness  to  the 
Grentiles :    Their  magnanimity,  undaun- 
ted, calm,  and  intrepid,  was  visible  to  all 
the  world,  though  the  fear  of  God  in- 
duced them  to  remse  the  title  of  martyrs. 
They  humbled    themselves    under  the 
mighty  hand  by  which  they  are  now  ex- 
alted.*   They  were  ready  to  give  a  mo- 
dest reason  oi  the  hope  that  was  in  them 
before  all :    They  accused  none :    They 
took  pleasure  in  commending,  none  in 
censuring;    and  they  prayed  for  their 
murderers,  as  Stephen,  me  accomplished 
martyr  did,  "  Lord,  laj  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge."    And  if  he  prayed  thus 
for  those  who  stoned  him,  how  much 
more  ought  Christians  to  pray  for  the 
brethren  f— They  never  gloned  in  an  un- 
becoming way  over  the  lapsed ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  suppliea  their  weak- 
nesses with  maternal  tenderness,  and  shed 
many  tears  over  them  to  the  Father: 
they  asked  life  for  them,  and  he  gave  them 
it,  which  they  were  glad  to  communicate 
to  their  neighbours.    Thus  in  all  things 
they  came  off  victorious  before  God, — 
ever  cultivating  peace,— -ever  commend- 
ing peace ;— In  peace  they  went  to  God, 
leaving  neither  trouble  to  their  mother 
the  church,  nor  faction  and  sedition  to  the^ 
brethren ;  but  joy,  peace,  unanimity,  and 
charity. 

Eosebius  has  given  us  another  passagre 
also  which  deserves  attention.  Alcibi-  . 
ades,  one  of  the  martyrs,  had  led,  before 
the  persecution,  the  life  of  an  ascetic  :— 
he  used  to  subsist  only  on  bread  and  wa- 
ter. As  he  continued  the  same  regimen 
while  in  confinement,  it  was  revealed  in 
a  vision  to  Attains,  after  his  first  contest 
in  the  amphitheatre,  that  Alcibiades  did  ill 
not  to  use  the  creatures  of  God,and  that  he 
gave  an  occasion  of  scandal  to  others.  Al- 
cibiades was  hence  induced  to  change  his 
diet,  and  to  partake  of  the  bounty  of  God 
with  thanksgiving.— Eusebius  tells  us 
also  of  an  epistle  directed  by  these  mar- 
tyrs to  Eleutherus,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
in  which  they  give  a  very  honourable  en- 


•  1  Ptt  V. 
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comiom  of  Ireneas  the  presbyter.    Ofl  their  work  under  the  direction  of  his  Spi< 


him  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  hereafter.  He  was  appointed  succes- 
sor to  Pothinus ;  he  outlived  the  storm, 
and  ffOTemed  the  Church  afterwaids  with 
much  ability  and  success.  The  letter  to 
the  Churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  of 
which  Eusebins  has  given  such  large  and 
valuable  extracts,  furnishes  strong  proofs 
of  his  piety  and  judgment. 

The  superstitions,  which  afterwards 
arose  in  so  great  abundance,  and  with  so 
much  strength ;  and  which,  like  a  dense 
cloud,  so  long  obscured  the  light  of  the 
Church,  seem  scarcely  to  have  shaded 
the  glory  of  those  Grallic  mart^  in  any 
degree.  The  case  of  Alcibiades,  and 
the  wholesome  check  which  the  divine 
g[oodness  put  to  his  well-meant  au8teri< 
ties,  demonstrate  that  excesses  of  this 
nature  had  not  yet  grained  any  remarka* 
ble  ascendency  in  the  Church.  And  the 
description  of  the  humility  and  charity 
of  the  martyrs  shows  a  spirit  much  su- 
perior to  that  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion, with  regret,  to  notice  in  some  suc- 
ceeding annafa  of  mar^rdom.  In  a  word, 
the  power  of  Divine  Grace  appears  little 
less  than  apostolical  in  the  Church  at 
Lyons.  The  only  disagreeable  circum- 
^  stance  in  ihe  whole  narrative  is  the  too 
florid  and  tumid  style,  peculiar  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks ;  and  which  Cicero,  in  his 
rhetorical  works,  so  finely  contrasts  with 
the  attic  neatness  and  punty.  In  a  trans- 
lation it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  jus 
tice  to  thoughts  extremely  evangel- 
ioal  and  spiritual,  clothed  originally  in 
so  tawdry  a  garb.  Yet  under  this  grreat 
disadvantaflfe  a  discerning  eye  will  see 
much  of  the  *'  unction "  of  real  godli- 
ness.— ^At  first  sight  we  must  be  strack 
with  the  difference  between  primitive 
scriptural  Christianity,  and  that  affectation 
of  rational  divinity,  which  has  so  remark- 
ably gained  the  ascendant  in  Christendom 
in  our  times.  In  the  account  we  have 
read,  the  good  influence  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evil  innu- 
ence  of  Satan  on  the  other,  are  brought 
forward  every  where  to  our  view.  In 
our  times  both  are  concealed,  or  almost 
annihilated ;  and  little  appears  but  what 
is  mereljr  human.  Whether  of  the  two 
methods  is  most  agreeable  to  the  plan  of 
the  sacred  writings,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  serious  and  honest  inquirer. — 
Chnstfs  kingdom,  in  the  narrative  before 
us,  appears  truly  scriptural  and  divine : 
Christian  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  do] 


rit :  Christians  are  humble,  meek,  heav- 
enly-minded, patient,  sustained  continu- 
ally with  aid  invisible ;  and  we  see  Sa- 
tan activ^,  but  unsuccessfully,  engaged 
against  them.  In  the  degenerate  repre- 
sentations of  the  Christian  religion  by 
many  moderns,  what  a  different  taste  and 
spirit ! — Every  thing  is  of  this  world  !— 
Policy  and  ambition  leave  no  room  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  God  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoet:  The  be- 
lief of  Satanic  influence  is  ridiculed  as 
weak  superstition ;  and  natural,  unassist- 
ed reason,  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
human  heart,  triumph  vn^out  measure ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

tHE  STATE  OF  CHRISTIANS  UNDER  THE 
REIGNS    OF     COMMODdb,     PERTINAX, 

AND  JULIAN. THE  STORY  OF   PERB- 

ORINUS.  i 

The  reigns  of  lbs  two-  last-mentioned 
emperors,  which  close  the  century,  are 
short,  and  contain  no  Christian  memoirs. 
That  of  Commodus  is  remarkable  for  the 
peace  granted  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
through  the  world.*  The  method  which 
Divine  Providence  used  for  this  purpose 
is  still  more  so.  Marcia,  a  woman  of 
low  rank,  vras  the  favourite  concubine  of 
this  emperor.  She  had,  on  some  account 
not  now  understood,  a  prediliction  for  the 
Christians,  and  employed  her  interest  with 
Commodus  in  their  fevour.f  He  was 
himself  the  most  vicious  and  profligate 
of  all  mortals,  though  the  son  of  the  grave 
Marcifs  Antoninus.  Those,  who  looked 
at  secular  objects  and  moral  decorum 
alone,  might  regret  the  change  of  empe- 
rors. In  one  particular  point  only,  name- 
ly, in  his  conauct  towards  the  Christians, 
Commodus  was  more  just  and  equita- 
ble than  his  father.  And  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God  in  making  even  such 
wretched  characters  as  Commodus  and 
Marcia,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  persecution, 
and  to  afford  a  breathing-time  of  twelve 
years  under  the  son,  after  eighteen  years 
df  the  most  cruel  sufferings  under  the 
father,  deserve  to  be  remarked.  For  cer- 
tainly the  Chureh  of  Christ  has  no  com- 
munion with  debauchees;  and  though  it 
be  abhorrent,  abo,  in  its  plan  and  spirit 
from  the  systems  of  proud  philosophers, 
yet  it  is  always  friendly  to  every  thing 


*  Euseb.  B.  T.  c  19.        t  Dion.  Cftuins* 
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TVtokmB  and  laudable  in  sooie^. — ^The 
fiiet  is,  it  has  a  taste  peculiarly  its  own :. 
God's  ways  are  not  like  ours. — ^The  Gos- 
pel now  flourished  abundantly;  and  many 
of  the  nobility  of  Rome,  with  thlir  whole 
&milies,  embraced  it.  Such  a  circum- 
stance would  naturally  excite  the  envy 
of  the  great.  The  Roman  senate  felt  its 
dignity  defiled  by  innovations,  which  to 
tiiem  appeared  to  the  last  degree  contemp- 
tible; and  to  this  malignant  source,  I 
tiiink,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  only  instance 
of  persecution  in  this  reign. 

ApoUonius,  at  that  time  a  person  re- 
nowned for  learning  and  philosophy  in 
Rome,  was  a  sincere  Christian ;  and  as 
such  was  accused  by  an  informer  before 
Perennis,  a  magistrate  of  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  The. 
law  of  Antoninus  Pius  had  enacted  griev- 
ous punishments  against  the  accusers  of 
Christians.  One  cannot  suppose  his  edic^ 
had  any  force  dfKf'ukg  the  reie n  of  his  suc- 
cessor Marcus^'  but  under  Commodus  it 
was  revived ;  or  ratbsfv  a  new  one,  still 
more  severe,  was  enacted,  that  the  accus- 
ers shoixld  be  put  to  death.*  Perennis 
sentenced  ^e  accuaer  accordingly,  and 
his  legs  were  broken.  Thus  far  he  seems 
to  have  complied  with  the  injunctions 
of  the  law :  in  what  follows  he  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  his  own  mtdiee,  or  rather 
that  of  the  senate.  He  begged  of  the 
prisoner  with  -much  earnestness,  that  he 
would  gfive  an  account  of  his  faith  before 
the  senate  and  the  court.  .,  Apollonins 
eomplied,  and  delivered  an  x  apology  for 
Christianity;  in  consequence  of  which, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  behead- 
ed. It  is  not  quite  easy  to  account  for 
this  procedure.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
trial  recorded  in  history  where  both  the 
accuser  and  the  accused  sufiered  judicial- 
ly. .  Euscbius  observes,  that  the  laws 
were  still  in  force,  commanding  Cliris- 
tians  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  been 
presented  before  the  tribunal.  But  Adri- 
an, or  certainly  Antoninus  Pius,  had  ab- 
rogated this  iniquitous  edict  of  Trajan. 
Under  Marcus  it  might  be  revived, — as 
what  severity  against  Christians  was  not 
to  be  expected  from  that  cruel  persecutor  1 
Now  Commodus,  by  menacing  accusers 
with  deatii,  probably  supposed  he  had 
sufficiently  secured  the  Christians.  Yet, 
if  a  formal  abrogation  of  the  law  against 
Christians  did  not  actually  take  place, 
one  may  see  how  Apdlonius  came  to 


•  Euteb.  B.  V.  0. 19. 


suffer  as  well  as  his  adversary.  In  truth, 
if  he  had  been  silent,  it  is  very  likely  he 
would  have  saved  his  own  me.  Insidi- 
ous artifices,  under  the  pretence  of  much 
respect  and  desire  of  information,  seem 
to  have  drawn  him  into  a  measure  which 
cost  him  so  dear :— He  died,  however,  in 
the  best  of  causes ! 

There  is,  in  the  work  of  Lucian,  a  re- 
markable story  of  a  person  named  Pere- 
grinus,  which,  as  it  tails  in  with  this  cen- 
tury, and  throws  light  on  the  ^ 
character  of»  Ae  Christians  ^l^^^^ 
who  then  lived,  deserves  to 
be  here  introduced.  ^'In  his  youth,'* 
says  this  author,  **  he  fell  into  shamefiil 
cnmes,  for  which  he  was  near  losing  his 
life  in  Armenia  and  Asia.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  those  crimes ;  but  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  worthy 
of  attention.  There  is  none  of  you  but 
knows,  that  beinflr  chagrined  because  his 
father  was  still  alive,  after  being  upwards 
of  sixty  years  of  age,  he  strangled  him. 
The  rumour  of  so  black  a  crfine  being 
spread  abroad,  he  betrayed  his  guilt  by 
night.  He  wandered  about  in  divers 
countries  to  conceal  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, till,  upon  coming  into  Judea,  he 
learnt  the  admirable  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tians, by  conversiuff  with  their  priests 
and  teachers.  In  a  little  time  he  showed 
them  that  they  were  but  children  com- 
pared t#  himself:  for  he  became  not  only 
a  prophet,  but  the  head  of  their  congrega- 
tion :  in  a  word,  he  was  every  thing  to 
them :  he  explained  their  books,  and  com- 
posed several  tracts  himself;  insomuch 
that  they  spoke  of  him  sometimes  as  a 
god,  and  certaianly  considered  him  as  a 
lawgiver  and  a  ruler. — ^However,  these 
people,  in  fact,  adore  that  great  person 
who  had  been  crucified  in  Palestine,  as 
being  the  first  who  taught  men  that  re- 
ligion.— ^While  these  things  were  ffoing 
09,  Peregrinus  was  appreli^ded  and  put 
in  prison  on  account  of  his  being  a  Chris- 
tian. This  disfiprace  loaded  him  with  ho- 
nour :  it  was  the  verjr  thing  he  ardently 
desired  :  it  made  him  more  reputable 
among  those  of  that  persuasion,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  power  of  performiuff 
wonders.  The  Christians,  grievously  af- 
flicted at  his  confinement,  used  their  ut- 
most efforts  to  procure  him  his  liberty ; 
and  as  they  saw  they  could  not  com- 
pass it,  they  provided  abundantly  for  all 
nis  wants,  and  rendered  him  all  imagina^ 
ble  services.  Tliere  was  seen,  by  the 
break  of  day,  at  the  prison-gate,  a  corn- 
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pany  of  old  women,  widows,  and  orphans, 
some  of  whom,  ai^r  haying  corrapted  the 
gaard  with  money,  passed  the  night  with 
him.    There  they  partook  together  of  ele- 
gant repasts,  and  entertained  one  another 
with  reliffious  discourses.    They  called 
that  excellent  man  the  New  Socrates. 
There  came  eyen   Christians,   deputed 
from  many  cities  of  Asia,  to  conyerse 
with  him,  to  comfort  him,  and  to  bring 
him  supplies  of  money ;  for  the  care  and 
diligence  which  the  Christians  exert  in 
these  junctures  is  incredible :  they  spare 
nothing  in  such  cases.    They  sent,  there- 
fore, large  sums  to  Peregrinus ;  and  his 
confinement  was  to  him  an  occasion  of 
amassing  great  riches;  for  these  poor 
creatures  are  firmly  persuaded  they  shall 
one  day  enjoy  immortal  life :  therefore 
they  despise  death  with  wonderful  cou- 
rage, and  offer  tliemselyes  yoluntarily  to 
punishment.   Their  first  lawgiyer  has  put 
It  into  their  heads  that  they  are  all  breth- 
ren.   Smce  they  separated  from  us,  they 
perseyere  in  rejectm?  the  gods  of  the 
Grecians,  and  in  worshipping  that  deceiy- 
er  who  was  crucified ;  tney  regulate  their 
manners  and  conduct  by  his  laws ;  they 
despise,  therefore,  all  earthly  possessions, 
and  use  them  in  common.    Therefore  if 
any  magician,  or  juggler,  any  cunning 
fellow,  who  knows  how  to  make  his  ad- 
yantage  of  opportunity,  happens  to  get 
into  their  society,  he  immediately  grows 
rich ;  because  it  is  easy  for  a  man  of  this 
sort  to  abuse  the  simplicity  of  these  silly 
people.   Peregrinus  howeyer  was  set  at  li- 
ber^ by  the  president  of  Syria,  who  was 
a  loyer  of  philosophy  and  of  its  professors ; 
and  who,  haying  perceiyed  that  this  man 
courted  death  out  of  yanity  and  a  fond- 
ness of  renown,  released  him,  despising 
him  too  much  to  haye  a  desire  of  inHict^ 
ing  capital  punishment  on  him.     Pere- 
grinus returned  into  his  own  country,  and 
as  some  were  inclined  to  prosecute  hjfa 
on  account  of  his  parracide,  he  gaye  all 
his  wealth  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who, 
being  gained  by  this  liberality,  imposed 
silence  on  his  accusers.   He  left  his  coun- 
try a  second  time  in  order  to  travel,  reck- 
oning he  should  find  every  thing  he  want- 
ed in  the  purses  of  the  Christians,  who 
were    punctual    in    accompanying   him 
wherever  he  went,  and  in  supplying  him 
with  all  things  in  abundance.    He  sub- 
sisted in  this  manner  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but  having  done  something  which 
the  Christians  abhor, — they  saw  him,  I 
think,  make  use  of  some  meats  forbidden 


amongst  them, — ^he  was  abandoned  by 
them ;  insomuch  that  having  not  any 
longer  the  means  of  support,  he  would 
fain  have  revoked  the  donation  he  had 
made  to  Ms  country."* 

The  native  ^lace  of  this  extraordinair 
man  was  Parinm  in  Mysia.  After  his 
renunciation  of  Christianity,  he  assumed 
the  character  of  a  philosopher.  In  that 
light  he  is  mentioned  by  seyeral  heathea 
authors ;  and  this  part  he  acted  till  the 
time  of  his  death ;  when,  in  his  old  age, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  flames,  proba^ 
bly  because  suicide  was  honourable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  GenUles,  and  because 
Empedocles,  a  brother  philoiBopher,  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  volcano  at  mount 
iEtna.--A  remark  may  here  be  made  on 
the  writer,  on  the  hero,  and  on  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  times. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  an  anx- 
ious answer  to  the  railleries,  cavils  and 
Insinuations  of  Luciaa  i^this  narrative. 
Whoeyer  knows  any  thin^  of  real  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  nsual  obloquy  thrown 
upon  it,  will  easily  make  just  deductions, 
and  separate  what  is  truel]N)m  what  is 
false.  Lucian  was  ^ne  of  the  most  face- 
tious authors  of  antiquity .  He  doubtless 
possessed  the  talents  of  wit  and  satire  in 
a  supreme  degree.  But  truth  and  can- 
dour are  not  usually  to  be  expected  from 
writers  of  this  sort :  Lucian,  like  others 
of  the  same  vein,  had  his  eyes  turned  ma- 
lignantly towards  all  objects  but  himself: 

e  was  intolerably  self-conceited,  and 
may  be  ranked  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Hume,  and  other  modem  writers  of  that 
stamp:  He  was  sarcastic,  unfeeling;  and 
suspicious  of  eyil  every  where,  except  in 
his  own  heart.  The  common  consequence 
of  such  a  temper,  indulged  without  re- 
straint, is  a  sceptical  indifference  to  all 
sorts  of  religion,  a  contempt  of  every  mode 
of  it  without  distinction,  and  supercilious 
self-applause  on  account  of  superior  dis- 
cernment. Such  men,  of  all  others,  seem 
most  to  fall  under  the  oensure  of  the  wise 
man,  He  that  trusteth  his  own  heart 
IS  A  FOOL.  They  take  for  granted  the 
sincerity,  humamty,  and  benevolence  of 
their  own  hearts,  with  as  much  positive- 
ness  as  they  do  the  obliquity  and  hjrpo- 
crisy  of  other  men's.  Antiquity  had  om 
Lucian ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed  the  ab- 
surdities of  paganism  afforded  him  a  large 
field  of  satire,  which,  eventually,  was  not 


•  Lardner's  Collect.  Vol.ii.e.  19.— Ballet's 
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VBsemceable  to  ihe  progress  of  Cbris- 
tunity :  Oar  times  have  abounded  with 
writers  of  thu  stamp ;  and  it  is  one  of  ^e 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  de- 
prarity  of  modem  taste,  that  they  are  so 
much  read  and  esteemed. 

Peregrinns  is  no  very  oncommon  cha- 
racter. On  a  less  extended  scale,  men 
of  extreme  wickedness  in  a  similar  way 
may  freqoeotly  he  noticed,  viz.  men, 
whose  early  life  has  been  deroted  to  no- 
thing but  vices :  Then,  afterwards,  some- 
thing of  the  garb  and  mode  of  real  Chris- 
tians is  assumed  by  these  deoeiyers.  But 
it  is  not  eyexy  one  who  has  the  abilities 
of  Peregrinns  to  wear  the  hypocritical 
sarb  so  assumed  with  consnnmiate  ad< 
Zress,  and  to  impose  on  genuine  Chris- 
tians  of  undoubted  discernment.  The 
unfeeling  heart  of  Lucian  Appears  to  re- 
joice in  the  impositioBS  oi  Peregrinns ; 
and  particularly  that  he  was  able  to  im-, 
pose  on  Chriflfins  so  long  and  so  com- 
pletely. A  pwanthropic  mind  would 
rather  haye  been'' tempted  to  mourn  over 
the  depravi^  of  human  nature,  that  it 
should  be  capable  of  such  wickedness. 
Providence,  liffweyer,  often  sets  a  dismal 
mark  upon  s/itch  men  in  this  life.  Pere- 
grinns lived  long  enough  to  be  proved  a 
eompletfi  impostor,  an4  to  be  rendered  in- 
tolerable to  Christians ;  he  acted  the  phi- 
losq>her  afterwards,  it  seems,  a  longr  time : 
iSnr  what  is  often  called  philosophy  is  con- 
flisteat  enough  with  much  hypocnsy ;  and 
HIS  dreadful  end  is  awftilly  instructive  to 
mankind. 

Yet,  what  is  there  in  all  this  account 
of  the  Christians,  discoloured  as  it  is  by 
the  malignant  author,  which  does  not  tend 
to  their  honour  t  While  Peregrinus  made 
a  creditable  profession,  they  received  and 
rejoiced  in  hun :  They  did  not  pretend  to 
innllibility.  His  superior  parts  and  ar- 
tifice enabled  him  a  long  time  to  deceive. 
It  is  probable  that  he  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  the  socie^  of  the  most  sapiens 
and  penetrating  amouff  the  Chnstians.. 
The  followers  of  Jesushad  learnt  to  spare 
the  mote  in  their  brother's  eye,  and  to 
feel  the  beam  in  their  own.  They  were 
most  solicitously  guarded  against  that 
ipMcies  of  deception  which  is  the  most 
ntal,  namely,  the  delnsion  of  a  man's 
owH  heart.  If  many  of  them  were  hence 
too  much  exposed  to  the  snares  of  design- 
ing men,  the  thing  tells  surely  to  their 
honour,  rather  than  to  their  disgrace.  As 
for  the  rest;  their  liberality,  their  zeal, 
their  compassion,  their  brotherly  love, 


their  fortitude,  their  heavenly-minded- 
ness,  are  confessed  in  all  this  narrative 
to  have  been  exceedingly  great.  I  re- 
joice to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy 
such  a  testimony  to  the  character  of  Chris- 
tians: it  is  one  of  the  best  which  I  can 
meet  with  in  the  second  century :  Amidst 
such  a  dearth  of  materials  it  was  not  to 
be  omitted.  In  morals.  Christians  mast 
then  have  been,  at  least,  much  superior 
to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  only  to 
be  lamented,  that  he  who  could  relate 
this  story,  had  not  the  wisdom  to  make 
a  profitable  use  of  it  for  himself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

some  ACCOUNT  of  christian  authors 

WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

It  may  throw  additional  light  on  the 
history  of  Christian  doctrine  and  manners 
in  this  century,  to  give  a  brief  view  of 
Christian  authors.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned have  been  already  spoken  to,  and 
a  few  more  of  great  respectability  must 
be  deferred  to  the  next  century,  because 
they  outlived  this. 

iJionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and 
his  son  Commodus.  He  wrote  many 
epistles  to  various  churches,  Di^n-gim, 
which  demonstmte  his  care  ^ 

and  vigilance  in  support  of  Christianity; 
pleasing  proof  that  Corinth  was  sin- 
gularly favoured  by  being  possessed  of  a 
zealous  and  charitable  pastor;  thouffh  of 
his  labours  there,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
numerous  society  of  Christians  under  his 
ministry,  we  have  no  account.  He  wrote 
to  the  Lacedemonians  an  instruction  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and 
an  exhortation  to  peace  and  unity.  He 
wrote  to  the  Athemans  also ;  and,  by  his 
tastimony,  he  confirms  the  account  before 
given  of"^  their  declension  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Publius ;  and  of  their  revival 
under  the  care  of  Quadratus;  and  he  here 
informs  us  that  Dionysius  the  Areopaffite 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Athens.  In  nis 
letter  to  the  Christians  in  Crete,  he  high- 
ly commends  Philip  the  bishop,  and 
guards  tiiem  against  heresies.  In  his 
epistle  to  the  churches  of  Pontus,  he  di- 
rects that  all  penitents  should  be  re- 
ceived who  return  to  the  Church,  what- 
ever their  past  crimes  have  been,  even  if 
fuilty  of  heresy  itielf.  One  may  hence 
infer,  that  discipline  was  as  yet  adminis- 
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tered  with  mnch  strictnees  in  the  charch- 
66 ;  and  that  parity  of  doctrine,  as  well  as 
of  life  and  manners,  were  looked  on  as 
of  high  importance,  insomuch  that  some 
were  inclined  to  a  degrUBe  of  rigour  in- 
compatible with  the  Gospel,  which  pro- 
mises fall  and  free  forgiveness  through 
Christ  to  OTery  retaming  sinner,  without 
limitations  or  exceptions.  Such  infer- 
ences concerning  the  manners  and  spirit 
of  the  Christians  at  that  time  seem  oovi- 
oas  and  natural:  The  present  state  of 
church-discipline  amonff  all  denominar 
tions  of  Christians  in  Enj^land,  would 
undoubtedly  suggest  very  different  reflec- 
tions.— He  writes  also  to  Pinytus,  bishop 
of  the  Gnossians  in  Crete,  advisinff  him 
not  to  impose  on  the  Christians  the  heavy 
burden  ot  the  obligation  to  preserve  their 
virginit]r,  but  to  have  respect  to  the  weak- 
ness incident  to  most  of  tnem.  It  seemed 
worth  while  to  mention  tius  also  as  a 
proof  that  monastic  aasterities  were  be- 

S'nning  to  appear  in  the  Church;  and 
at  the  best  men,  after  the  example  of 
the  Apostles,  laboured  to  control  them. 
Pinytus,  in  his  reply,  extols  Dionysius^ 
and  exhorts  him  to  adflford  his  people  more 
solid  nourishment ;  lest,  beingr  always  fed 
with  milk,  they  should  remain  in  a  state 
of  infancy.  This  answer  speaks  some- 
thing of  die  depth  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge in  godliness,  with  which  Pinytus 
was  endowed. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  directed  to 
Soter  their  bishop,  he  recommends  to 
them  to  continue  a  charitable  custom, 
which,  from  their  first  plantation,  they 
had  always  practised ;  namely, — to  send 
relief  to  divers  Churches  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  assist  particularly  those 
who  were  condemned  to  the  mines ; — a 
strong  proof  both  that  the  Roman  church 
continued  opulent  and  numerous,  and 
also  that  they  still  partook  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ*  * 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  is  a  person  of 
whom  It  were  to  he  wished  that  we  had 
a  larger  account  He  was  brought  up  a 
Gentile ;  was  educated  in  all 
Theophi-  the  knowledge  then  reputa< 
las.  ble  in  the  world,  and  was 

doubtless  a  man  of  consider- 
able parts  and  learning.  His  conversion 
to  Christianity  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  reasonable  thing  imaginable.  The 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  operations  ever  appears 
to  am^t  himself  much  to  different  tem- 


pers. Theophilus  was  a  reasoner;  and 
the  grace  of  God,  while  it  convinced  him 
of  his  ovm  inability  to  clear  up  his 
doubts,  eflectually  enlightened  his  under- 
standing. The  belief  of  a  resurrection  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  mighty  impediment 
to  his  reception  of  the  Gospel :  it  contrar 
dieted  his  philosophy.— The  notions  of 
proud  philosophers  vary  in  different  ages; 
but  they  seldom  fail  in  some  form  or 
other  to  withstand  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

Of  his  labours  in  his  bishopric  of  Anti- 
och we  have  no  account.  He  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  a  learned  man 
named  Autolycus ;  but  with  what  success 
we  are  not  told.  He  appears  to  have 
been  very  vigilant  aeainst  fashionable 
heresies.  He  lived  thirteen  years  in  his 
bishopric;  and  died  in  peace  about  the 
second  or  third  year  of  Commodus.*   • 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sard  is,  from  the  very 
little  of  his  remains  that  are  extant,  may 
be  conceived  to  be  one  wfipm  God  might 
make  use  of  for  the  revivtl  of 
godliness  in  that  drooping  Melito. 
church.  The  very  titles  of 
some  of  his  works  excite  oar  regret  for 
the  loss  of  them.  One  of  them  is  on  the 
submission  of  the  senses  to  faith:  an- 
other on  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  spi- 
rit ;  another  on  God  incarnate.  A  firagw 
ment  of  his,  preserved  by  the  author  of 
the  Chronicle,  called  the  Alexandrian, 
says,  '*  that  the  Christians  do  not  adore 
insensible  stones,  but  that  they  worship 
one  God  alone,  who  is  before  all  things 
and  in  all  things,  and  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
God  before  all  ages."  He  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Maitus  Antoninus.  His  unsuc- 
cessful but  masterly  apology  presented 
to  that  emperor  has  already  been  noticed. 
He  travelled  into  the  east  on  purpose  to  col- 
lect authentic  ecclesiastic  information; 
and  he  ffives  us  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  He  died  and 
was  buried  at  Sardis;  a  man  whom  Poly- 
crates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  his  contempo- 
rary, calls  an  eunuch,  that  is,  one  who 
made  himself  an  eunuch  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven^s  sake.f  Several  such,  I  appre- 
hend, were  in  the  primitive  times,  but 
the  depravity  of  human  nature  is  ever 
pushing  men  into  extremes.  There  soon 
arose  some,  who  made  a  self-righteous 
use  of  these  instances  of  self-denial ;  and 
clogged  them  with  unwarrantable  ex- 


•Eo8eb.B.iv.o.83. 


•  Euteb.  B.  IT.  0.  83.  and  Cave*t  Life  of  The- 
ophilos. 

t  Matthew,  xiz.  Eoteb.  B.  it.  o.  S5.  Da 
Pin  and  Cave. 
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The  contrary  extreme  is  now  so 
prevalent,  that, — if  a  person  were  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Melito  on  the  same 
generoas  principles  which  our  Saviour 
expresses, — it  woald  be  thouffht  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  even  ridicmous.  But, 
whatever  has  the  sanction  of  Holy  Writ, 
should  be  noticed  to  the  honour  of  those 
who  practise  it,  whether  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  the  age  we  live  in  or  not,  unless 
we  mean  to  set  up  the  eighteenth  century 
as  a  sort  of  Pope,  to  judge  the  foregoing 
seventeen. — ^The  same  Polycrates  ol^ 
serves  of  him,  that  his  actions  were  regu 
iated  by  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  that  he  lies  interred  at  Sardis,  where 
he  expects  4he  judgment  and  resurrec- 
tion. 

Baidasanes  of  Mesopotamia,  a  fnan  re- 
Boinied  for  learning  and  eloquence,  es- 
caped not  the  pollution  of  the  fentastic 
heresy  of  Valentinian.  His 
"•"**•'  taimts  and  his  love  of  refine- 
'***'  mmi  were  probably  his  snare ; 

bat,  as  he  afterwards  condemned  the  fa^ 
bolous  dreams  by  which  he  had  been  in- 
fttoated,  and  as  he  is  allowed  to  be  sound 
in  the  main,  ^ome  relics  of  his  former  he- 
lesy  miffht  be  left  without  materially  in- 
junng  either  his  &ith  or  his  practice.  I 
know  no  particular  reason  for  mentioning 
him  at  all,  but  for  the  sake  of  introducing 
a  remarkable  passage  of  his  writings,  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,*  which  shows  at 
onoe  the  ?reat  progress  and  the  powerful 
energy  of  Christianity. 

**  In  Parthia,"  says  he,  *♦  polygamy  is 
allowed  and  practised,  but  the  Christians 
of  Parthia  practise  it  not.  In  Persia  the 
same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  incest. 
In  Bactna  and  in  Gaul  the  rights  of  ma- 
trimony are  defiled  with  impunity.  The 
Christians  there  act  not  thus.  In  truth, 
wherever  thet  reside,  they  triumph  in 
their  practice  over  the  worst  of  laws  and 
the  worst  of  customs."  This  eulogiiun 
is  not  more  strong  than  just. — ^In  what 
age  did  human  inventions,  whether  phi- 
losophical or  religious,  produce  such 
fjTuits  as  these  1 

Miltiades  was  usefull)r  engaged  in  dis- 
criminating the  genuine  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spint  from  the  fictitious,— of  which 
-»«•!.•  J  •  unhappv  instances  had  then 
M.ltude..>    ^^       False   prophets 

evinced  at  first  the  most  stupid  ignorance, 
and  afterwards  a  distempered  imagination 
and  furious  frenzy.     Miltiades  showed 


that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scribed in  Scripture,  was  sober,  consis- 
tent, reasonable.  There  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun :  impostures  and  delusions 
exist  at  this  day;— and  why  should  it 
not  be  thought  as  reasonable  now,  as  it 
was  then,  to  discriminate  genuine  from 
fictitious  or  diabolical  influences,  by  lay- 
ing down  the  true  marks  and  evidences 
of  each,  instead  of  scornfully  treating  all 
alike  as  enthusiastic  1  The  extraordinary 
and  miraculous  influences  chiefly  come 
under  Miltiades*s  inspectbn;  for  these 
were  at  that  time  very  common  in  the 
Christian  church ;  so  were  delusive  pre- 
tences also ;  particularly  those  of  Mon- 
tanus  and  of  his  followers. — Let  the  dis- 
cerning reader  apply  the  observations  to 
be  made  on  these  and  similar  facts  to  our 
own  times. 

Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis  wrote  several 
books  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus.   We  have  at  present  only  their 
titles.    One  of  them  was  a     .     ... 
Defence  of  Christianity,  dedi-    ^2^ 
cated  to  the  emperor.     The 
work  of  which  we  know  the  most,  from 
a  fragment  preserved  in  Eusebius,  is  that 
against  the  Montanists,  which  will  fall 
under  our  observation  in  the  next  chapter. 
Athenagoras,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  century,  wrote  an  Apology  for  the 
Christian  Religion.    His  tes-     .  . 
timony  to  the  doctrine  of  tiie    ™J^" 
Trinity,   contained    in    that    ^ 
work,  expresses  something  beyond  a  mere 
speculative  belief.    This  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  appeared  to  him  of  es- 
sential consequence  in  practical  godliness. 
He  is  a  writer  not  mentioned  by  Eusebi- 
us.   Du  Pin  does  him  injustice  by  ob- 
serving that  he  recommends  the  worship 
of  angels.    I  have  not  access  to  his  Apo- 
logy, but  shall  ffive  a  remarkable  quota- 
tion from  l)r.  Waterland,  to  whom  I  am 
obliged  for  the  only  valuable  information 
I  have  of  this  author.*     Speaking  of 
Christians,  he  describes  them  as  ^^  men 
that  made  small  account  of  the  present 
life,  but  were  intent  only  upon  contem- 
plating God  and  knowing  his  Word,  who 
IS  from  him, — ^what  umon  the  Son  has 
with  the  Father,  what  communion  the 
Father  has  with  the  Son,  what  the  Spirit 
is,  and  what  the  union  and  distinction 
are  of  such  so  united,  the  Spirit,  the  Son, 
and  the  Father." 


•  Eateb. 
marks,  iv. 


Pnecep.  Evaog.      Jortin't  Re- 


♦  Epiphanius  Herci.  54  1,  See  Dr.  Wa- 
terland*8  Importance  of  the  DoctriDe  of  the 
Trinity. 
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If  this  be  tnier-«nd  Atfaena^ras  may 
well  be  credited  for  the  fact, — it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  primitiFe  Chris- 
tians were  so  anxiously  tenacious  of  this 
doctrine.  It  was  the  climate  in  which 
alone  Christian  fruit  could  ffrow.  Their 
speculations  were  not  mereR  abstracted. 
They  found  in  the  view  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  something  of  that 
energy  which  could  raise  them  from  earth 
to  hearen  t  That  is,  they  found  the  pecu- 
liar truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  The  right  use  of  the  doc- 
trine is  briefly,  but  strongly  intimated  in 
this  passage ; — and  the  connexion  between 
Christian  principles  and  practice  appears. 
In  truth,  a  Trinitarian  speculatist  may 
be  as  worldly-minded  as  any  other  pNer- 
son.  His  doctrine,  however,  contains 
that  which  only  can  make  a  man  fix  "his 
affections  on  things  above." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HERBSnS  AND  CONTROVERSIES  OF 
THIS  CENTURY  REVIEWED,  AND  AN 
IDEA  OF  THE  ^TATE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
CHRISTIANITT   DURING   THE   COURSE 

'      OF  IT. 

My  plan  calls  me  not  to  notice  minutely 
all  the  heresies  which  appeared  in  this 
century;  but  I  would  not  omit  them, 
whenever  they  may  throw  light  on  the 
work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  and  the  pro- 
ffress  of  godliness.— -On  their  own  account, 
Siey  deserved  not  mu^h  attention ;  yet  it 
was  necessary  to  examine  and  confute 
some  of  them ;  and  Irenieus  acted  charita- 
bly in  so  doing.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted,  that  in  his  celebrated  work 
against  heresies,  he  should  be^ obliged  to 
employ  so  much  time  on  scenes  of  non- 
sense.— ^Let  it  be  remarked  in  genenil, 
that  the  same  opposition  to  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  or  his  manhood,  and  the  same  in- 
sidious methods  of  depreciating  or  abusing 
the  doctrines  of  gnrace,  continued  in  the 
second  century,  which  had  begun  in  the 
first,  with  this  difference,  that  they  were 
now  multiplied,  varied,  complicated,  and 
refined  by  endless  subtleties  and  fancies, 
in  which  the  poverty  of  taste  and  genius, 
80  common  in  a  period  when  letters  are 
declining,  discovers  itself  no  less  than 


vived  again  in  different  forms  and  ciroom- 
stances.  Notoneoftheheresiarchsofthis 
century  was  able  to  create  a  strong  and 
permanent  interest;  and  it  is  no  little 
proof  of  the  continued  ffoodness  and  grace 
of  God  to  his  Church,  that  the  sound 
Christiai^  still  kept  themselves  separate 
and  distinct,  and  preserved  the  purity  of 
discipline. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  many  have 
been  enlisted  amonsr  heretics,  who  were 
real  Christians.  When  I  see  a  proof  of 
this,  I  shall  take  notice  of  it.  But  of  the 
heretics  of  the  second  century,  I  fear,  in 
general,  no  such  fevourable  judgment 
ought  to  be  passed.  The  state  of  Chris- 
tian affairs,  in  truth,  was  such  as  to  af- 
ford no  probable  reason  foi  any  real  good 
,man  t<5  dissent.  Where  was  there  more 
of  piety  and  virtue  to  be  found  than 
amouflr  the  general  society  of  Christians  % 
And  now  could  any  persons  be  more  ex« 
posed  to  the  cross  of  Const  than  they 
were? 

1.  The  first  set  of  heretics  of  diis  cen* 
tury,  were  those  who  opposed 
or  corrupted  the  doctrines  of 
the  person  of  Christ.  A  single 
quotation  from  Eusebius  may 
be  sufficient  as  a  specimen. 

Speaking  of  the  books,  which  were 
published  m  these  times,  he  observes,* 
Among  them  there  is  found  a  volume 
written  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon, 
which  Paulus  of  Samosata  in  our  days 
endeavoured  to  revive.  When  this  book 
had  confuted  the  said  presumptuous  he- 
resy, which  maintained  Christ  to  be  a 
mere  man,  and  that  this  was  an  ancient 
opinion ;  after  many  leaves  tending  to  the 
confutation  of  this  blasphemous  falsehood, 
the  author  writes  thus :  *  They  afiirm  that 
all  our  ancestors,  even  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, were  of  that  opinion,  and  taught 
the  same, with  them,  and  that  this  their 
true  doctrine  was  preached  and  embraced 
to  the  time  of  Victor,  the  thirteenth  bishop 
of  Rome  after  Peter,  and  was  corrupted 
by  his  successor  Zephyrinus.  This  might 
carry  a  plausible  appearance  of  truth, 
were  it  not,  in  the  first  place,  contradicted 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  next, 
by  the  books  of  several  persons,  which 
they  published  long  before  the  time  of 
Victor,  against  the  Gentiles,  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  truth,  and  in  confutation  of  the 
heresies  of  their  times.    I  mean  Justin, 


Iieretjrre* 
tpecting 
theperson 
of  Christ. 


the  Chnstian  doctrine.     Like  spots  inlMiltiades,   Tatian,  and   Clement,  with 

the  sun,  however,  they  vanished  and  dis-l-J — . 

appeared  from  time  to* time;  though  re-1  •  B.  v.  e.  85. 
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many  others ;  in  all  which  works  Christ 
is  preached  and  published  to  be  God. 
Who  knoweth  not  that  the  works  of  Ire- 
naens,  Melito,  and  all  other  Christians, 
do  confess  Christ  to  be  both  God  and 
Mant  In  fine,  how  many  psalms,  and 
hjmns,  and  canticles  were  written  from 
the  beginning  by  faithful  Christians, 
which  celebrate  Christ,  the  Word  of  God, 
ma  no  other  than  God  indeed  t  How  then 
is  it  poeeible,  according  to  their  report, 
that  our  ancestors,  to  the  days  of  Victor, 
should  have  preached  in  that  way,  when 
the  creed  or  the  Church  for  so  many 
years  is  pronounced  as  certain,  and  known 
to  all  the  world  ?  And  ought  they  not  to 
be  ashamed  to  report  such  falsehoods  of 
Victor,  when  they  know  it  to  be  a  fact, 
that  this  yery  Victor  excommunicated 
Theodotus,  a  tanner,  the  father  of  this 
apostasy,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  because  he  first  affirmed  Christ 
to  be  only  man.  If  Victor,  as  they  report, 
had  been  of  their  h^^phemous  sentiments, 
how  conld  he  have  excommunicated  The- 
odotus the  author  of  the  heresy  V* 

Victor's  government  was  about  the 
dose  of  the  second  century.  The  anony- 
mous author  before  us  writes  most  pro- 
bably in  the  former  part  of  the  third. 
Nor  is  his  testimony  much  invalidated 
by  his  being  anonymous.  The  facts  to 
which  he  speaks  were  notorious  and  un- 
deniable. We  see  hence,  that  all  parties, 
notwithstanding  the  contempt,  which 
some  afiect,  of  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
and  tradition,  are  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  where  they  can;  which  is 
itself  a  proof  of  the  tacit  consent  of  all 
mankind,  that  this  testimony,  though  by 
no  means  decisive,  nor  such  as  ou^ht 
ever  to  be  put  in  competition  with  Scrip- 
ture, yet  weighs  something,  and  ou^ht 
not  to  be  treated  with  unreserved  disdain. 
In  our  own  days  the  same  attempt  has 
been  made  in  the  same  cause ;  with  what 
probability  of  success,  in  the  way  of 
sound  argument,  let  the  reader,  who  has 
considered  the  passage  I  have  quoted 
from  Eusebius,  judge  for  himself.  In 
fact,  it  appears  that  a  denial  of  the  Deity 
of  Christ  could  not  find  any  patron  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Church  for  the  first 
two  hundred  years.  The  prevalence  of 
sentiments  derogatory  to  the  person  and 
offices  of  Christ  was  reserved  for  a  later 
period.  Every  person  of  any  eminence 
in  the  Church  for  judgment  and  piety, 
holds  unequivocally  an  opposite  language. 
In  some  of  the  most  renowned  we  have 
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seen  it  all  along  in  the  course  of  this 
century. 

This  Theodotus  was  a  citizen  of  By- 
zantium, a  tanner,  but  a  man  of  parts 
and  learning.  Heretical  perversions  of 
Scripture  have  often  been  invented  hj 
such  persons.  Pride  and  self-conceit 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  ascendency  ove^ 
men  who  have  acquired  knowledge  in 
private  by  their  own  industry :  And  doubt- 
less one  of  the  best  advantages  of  public 
seminaries  b  this, — ^that  modesty  and 
reasonable  submission  are  inculcated  in 
them ;  and  men,  by  seeing  and  feelinsr 
their  own  inferiority,  are  taught  to  think 
more  lowly  of  their  own  attainments. 
This  self-taught  tanner  speculated;  felt 
himself  important  enough  to  be  singular; 
and  revived  the  heresy  of  Ebion.  He  was 
brought  with  some  other  Christians  before 
persecuting  magistrates :  His  companions 
honestly  confessed  Christ,  and  suffered : 
He  was  the  only  man  of  the  company  who 
denied  him.  In  truth,  he  had  no  principles 
strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  bear  the 
cross  of  Chnst.  Theodotus  lived  still  a 
denier  of  Christ,  and  being  afterwards 
upbraided  for  denying  his  God ;  "  No," 
says  he,  **  I  have  not  denied  God,  but 
man;  for  Christ  is  no  more."*  His 
heresy  hence  obtained  a  new  name,  that 
of  the  God-denying  apostasy.t  Perse- 
cution freouently  does  in  this  life,  in  part, 
what  the  last  day  will  do  completely, — 
separate  wheat  firom  tares  ! 

2.  The  controversy  respecting  the  pro- 
per time  of  the  observation  of  Easter, 
which  had  been  amicably  adjusted  be- 
tween Polycarp  of  Smyrna 
and  Anicetus  of  Rome,  who  ^°"*^?!^ 
had  agreed  to  differ,  was  un-  S^gzIKen 
happily  revived  towards  the 
close  of  this  century :  Synods  were  held 
concerning  it :  and  an  uniformity  was  at- 
tempted in  vain  throughout  the  Church. 
Victor  of  Rome,  with  much  arrogance  and 
temerity,  as  if  he  had  felt  the  verj  soul 
of  the  future  papacy  formed  in  himself, 
inveighed  against  the  Asiatic  churches, 
and  pronounced  them  excommunicated 
persons.  The  firmness,  moderation,  and 
charity  of  one  man  was  of  great  service  in 
quashing  this  dangerous  contention.  Ire- 
nsus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  rebuked  the  un- 
charitable spirit  of  Victor,  reminded  him 
of  the  union  between  Polycarp  and  his 
predecessor    Anicetus,    notwitnstanding 


*  Dmnaseen.  Heres.  54. 
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their  difTer^ce  of  sentiment  and  practice 
in  this  point,  and  pressed  the  strong  ob- 
ligation of  Christians  to  love  and  unity, 
though  they  might  difibr  in  smaller  mat- 
ters; and  surely  a  smaller  matter  of  di- 
versity was  scarcely  ever  known  to  occa- 
sion contention. 

The  particulars  of  the  debate  are  not 
worthy  of  recital.  Certain  fundamentals 
being  stated  in  the  first  place,  in  which 
all  real  Christians  are  united,  they  may 
safely  be  left,  each  society  to  follow  its 
private  judgment  in  other  things ;  and, — 
surely,— yet  hold  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace.  But  that  this  was 
effected  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  that 
so  slight  a  subject  should  appear  of  so 
great  moment  at  this  time,  seems  no 
small  proof  that  the  power  of  true  godli- 
ness had  suffered  some  declension;  and 
was  an  omen,  towards  the  close  of  this 
century,  of  the  decay  of  the  happy  effects 
of  the  first  great  Effusion  of  the  Spirit. 
When  faith  and  love  are  simple,  strong, 
and  eminently  active,  such  subjects  of 
debate  are  ever  known  to  vanish  like 
mists  before  the  sun. 

3.  The  Church  was  internally  shaken 
and  much  disfigured  by  the  heresy  of 
•  Montanns.  This  is  the  account  of  it 
given  by  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  who 
took  pains  to  confute  it.* 
Heresy  of  •  4*  Being  lately  at  Ancyra  in 
Monunus.  Galatia,  I  found  the  Church 
throughout  filled, — ^not  with  prophets,  as 
they  call  them,  but  with  false  prophets ; 
where,  with  the  help  of  ^e  Lord,  I  dis- 
puted publicly  for  many  days  against 
them,  so  that  the  Church  rejoiced  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  truth ;  and  the  ad- 
versaries were  vexed  and  murmured.  It 
originated  in  the  following  manner :  There 
is  a  village  in  Mysia,  a  region  of  Phrygia, 
called  i&daba,  where  we  are  told  uat 
Montanus,  a  late  convert  in  the  time  of 
Gratus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  gave  advan- 
tage to  Satan  by  being  elated  with  ambi- 
tion. The  man  behaved  in  a  frantic  man- 
ner, and  pretended  to  prophesy.  Some 
who  heard  him,  checked  him  as  a  luna- 
tic and  forbad  his  public  exhibitions, 
mindful  of  our  Saviour's  predictions  and 
warnings  against  false  prophets :  but 
others  boasted  of  him  as  endued  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  forgetting  the  di- 
vine admonitions,  were  so  ensnared  by 
his  arts  as  to  encourage  the  imposture. 
Two  women  were  by  Satan  possessed  of 


•  Eoseb.  B.  C.  14. 


the  same  spirit,  and  spake  foolish  and 
fanatical  things.  They  gloried  in  their 
own  supposed^  superior  sanctitv  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  were  deluded  with  the  most 
flattering  expectations. — Few  of  the  Phry- 
gians were  seduced,  though  they  took 
upon  them  to  revile  every  Church  under 
heaven  which  did  not  pay  homage  to 
their  pretended  inspirations.  Thefeith- 
ful  throughout  Asia  in  frequent  synods 
examined  and  condemned  the  heresy." 

It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  trials 
to  men  really  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,— 
besides  the  open  opposition  of  the  pro- 
fane,—»to  be  obliged  to  encounter  the 
subtile  devices  of  Satan,  who  oflen  raises 
up  pretended  illuminations,  and  so  con- 
nects them  with  delusion,  folly,  wicked- 
ness, and  self-conceit,  that  they  expose 
true  godliness  to  the  imputation  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  tp  contempt  and  disgrace. 
The  marks  of  distinction  are  plain  to 
minds  which  are  serious  and  of  tolerable 
judgment  and  discretion;  but,  men,  void 
of  3ie  fear  of  God,  will  not  distinguish. 
We  see  here  an  instance  of  what  has 
often  been  repeated  from  that  day  to  the 
present  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  and 
Christians  should  never  fail  to  do  now, 
what  they  then  did,  namely,  they  should 
examine,  expose,  condemn,  and  separate 
themselves  from  such  delusions:  The 
enthusiasts  of  every  age  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  Montanus  in  folly,  pride,  and  un- 
charitableness:  Nothing  happens  here 
but  what  is  foretold  in  Scripture :  and  in 
truth,  delusions  of  this  sort  so  generally 
accompany  the  real  work  of  God,  that 
wherever  that  appears,  these  very  seldom 
fail  to  appear  also. 

4.  But  the  eruptions  of  fanaticism  are 
too  wild  and  unnatural  to  remain  long  in 
any  degree  of  strength.  Whatever  high 
pretensions  tkey  make  to  the  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  ever  unfa- 
vourable to  them  in  reality ;  not  only  by 
their  unholy  tendency  during  the  par- 
oxysm of  zeal,  but  much  more  so  by  the 
effects  of  contemptuous  profaneness  and 
incredulous  scepticism  which  they  leave 
behind  them,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  these 
chiefly  that  Satan  seems  to  invent  and 
support  such  delusions. — ^But  his  grand 
resource  against  the  Gospel  is  drawn 
from  contrivances  more  congenial  with 
the  nature  of  man.  Human  philosophy 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world  and  not 
after  Christ,  formed  the  last  corruption 
of  this  century ;  which  I  shall  lay  open, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgrment,  from  the 
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lights  of  history.  It  was  toward  the 
dose  of  the  century  that  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance, nor  were  the  effects  of  it  very 
great  at  present :  in  the  next  century  they 
appeared  very  distinctly. 

Alexandria  was  at  this  time  the  most 
lenowned  seminary  of  learning.    A  sort 
of  philosophers  there  appeared  who  call- 
ed themselves  Eclectics,  because  with- 
out ^ng  themselves  down  to  any  one 
set  01  rules,  they  chose  what  they  thought 
most   agreeable  to  truth  from  different 
masters  and  sects.      Their  pretensions 
were  specious ;  and  while  they  preserved 
the  appearance  of  candour,  moderation, 
and  aispassionate  inquiry,  they  adminis- 
tered much  fuel  to  the  pride  of  men  lean- 
ing to  their  own  understandings.    Am- 
monias Saccas,  a   famous  Alexandrian 
teacher,  seems  to  have  reduced  the  opin- 
ions of  this  sect  to  a  system.    Plato  was 
his  principal  guide;  but  he  invented  many 
things  of  which  Plato  never  dreamed. 
What  his  religious  proibssion  was  is  dis- 
puted among  the  learned.    Undoubtedly 
ne  was  educated  a  Christian;  and  though 
Porphyry,  in  his  enmity  against  Chns- 
tianity,  observes  that  he  forsook  the  Gos- 
pel and  returned  to  Gentilism,  yet  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius,*  who  must  have 
known,  seems  decisive  to  the  contrary ; — 
it  proves,  that  he  continued  a  Christian 
all  his  days :  his  tracts  on  the  agreement 
of  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  his  harmony  of 
the  four  Gospels,  demonstrate  that  he 
desired  to  be  considered  as  a  Christian, 
This  man  fancied  that  all  religions,  yul- 
gar  and  philosophical,  Grecian  and  bar- 
barous, Jewish  and  Gentile,  meant  the 
same  thing  at  bottom.    He  undertook  by 
allegorizing  and  subtilizing  various  fables 
and  systems,  to  make  up  a  coalition  of 
all  sects  and  religions;  and,  from  his  la- 
boars,  continued  by  his  disciples — some 
of  whose  works  still  remain,--his  follow- 
ers were  taught  to  look  on  Jew,  Philoso- 
pher, Tul gar  Pagan,  and  Christian,  as  all 
of  the  same  creed. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  opposition  to  Mosheim,, 
who  seems  to  have  very  successfully  il- 
lustrated this  matter,  contends  that  there 
were  no  such  motley-mixed  characters, 
and  that  the  scheme  is  chimerical.  I 
have  attended  closely  to  Dr.  Lardner*s 
own  account  of  this  teacher;  and  also  to 
his  review  of  philosophers  in  the  third 
and  following  centuries ;  and  it  appears 
to  me,  ^t  persons  of  the  class  described 


•  B.  6.  C.  18.  Eo.  Hitt. 


did  actually  exist.  Ammonias  himself 
seems  to  have  been,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  a  Pagan-Christian.  That 
Eusebius  and  Porphyry  should  each  claim 
him  for  their  own,  is  no  little  proof  of  his 
ambiguous  character :  and  I  wish  we  may 
not  have  too  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
same  thing,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  characters  of  many  of  the  fathers 
who  followed.  Longinus,  who  was  of 
the  same  school,  though  more  a  philolo- 
gist than  a  philosopher,  in  his  well-known 
respectful  quotation  from  Moses,  evinces 
that  he  was^  tinctured  with  a  similar 
spirit.  Plotinus  is  largely  and  fully  in 
the  same  scheme.  Who  knows  whether 
to  call  Ammianus  the  historian,  and 
Chalcidius,  Christian  or  Pagan  t  They 
affected  to  be  both ;  or  rather  pretended 
that  both  meant  the  same  thing;  and  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  though  some 
with  Porphyry,  through  the  virulence  of 
their  opposition,  were  decided  enemies 
of  Christ,  it  is  certain  that  many  am- 
biguous characters  abounded  among  the 
Christians. 

In  truth,  we  see  in  every  age  similar 
scenes.  The  Gospel  in  its  infancy  has 
to  struggle  with  the  open  and  avowed, 
enmity  of  all  mankind.  He,  whose  de- 
cisive power  alone  can  do  it,  after  floods 
of  persecution  and  a  thousand  discour- 
agements, gives  his  religion  a  settlement 
in  the  wond  too  strongly  to  be  over- 
turned, as  its  enemies  hoped  at  first 
would  be  the  case.  The  light  of  divine 
truth  fails  not  to  make  some  impressions 
on  minds  by  no  means  convertea  through 
it  to  God.  Christianity,  though  it  enfor- 
ces its  truths  with  much  greater  clearness 
than  natural  reli^on  does;  and  though  it 
proves  its  superiority,  by  exhibiting  men 
who  practise  accordingly,  still  has  many 
truths  in  common  with  natural  religion : 
Thence  ingenious  persons  are  ready  to 
persuade  themselves,  that  their  philoso- 
phy and  the  Gospel  mean  the  same  in 
substance:  They  compliment  Christi- 
anity with  some  respectful  attention,  and 
yet  studiously  avoia  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  precise  peculiarities  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  order  to  preserve  their  credit  in 
the  world.  W^  may  all  have  so  much 
noticed  this  disposition  in  men,  and  the 
number  of  doubtful  characters  in  conse- 

?uence,  that  Mosheim's  account  cannot, 
think,  appear  difficult  of  admission. 
Undoubtedly  the  appearance  of  persons 
of  this  sort  is  a  sure  symptom  that  the 
Gospel  is  raised  to  some  degree  of  emi- 
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nence  and  stability  in  the  world.  In  the 
first  century  such  an  ambiguous  charac- 
ter would  have  been  a  rare  phenomenon. 
Philosophers  found  no  desire  to  coalesce 
with  a  religion  contemptible  in  their  eyes 
in  all  respects.  It  was  not  till  numbers 
grave  it  some  respectability,  that  a  coali- 
tion of  that  kind  took  place.  Seneca 
would  have  thought  himself  sufficiently 
liberal  in  not  persecuting,  but  only  des- 
pising the  same  religion,  which  Ammon- 
lus,  a  century  afterwards,  deigned  to  in- 
corporate, in  pretence  at  least,  with  his 
philosophy. — It  has  been  observed,  that 
^e  attempt  of  the  court  of  Charles 
the  First  to  draw  over  some  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  to  their  interest,  was 
a  sure  sign  of  tha  diminution  of  regal 
despotism.  Satan  beheld  the  decay  of 
his  empire  of  idolatry  and  philosophy  in 
the  same  light ;  and  it  behooved  nim  to 
try  the  same  arts  to  preserve  what  re- 
mained. Melancholy  and  disastrous  as 
was  the  evil  we  are  contemplating,  and 
even  more  decisively  destructive  to  the 
procuress  of  vital  godliness  than  any  other 
which  had  yet  appeared,  it  was,  however, 
an  evidence  of  tne  victorious  strength  of 
the  Gospel,  and  a  confession  of  wea^ess 
on  the  part  of  paganism. 

In  carrying  on  these  arts  of  seduction, 
the  insidioiisness  of  such  middle  charac- 
ters consisted  much  in  expatiating  on  the 
truths  which  lie  in  common,  as  of  the 
greatest  importance;  and  in  reducing,  as 
rar  as  in  them  lay,  the  peculiar  truths  of 
the  Gospel  into  oblivion.  It  was  just  in 
this  manner,  I  remember,  that  a  clergy- 
man* speaks  in  a  celebrated  sermon 
preachea  on  the  accession  of  James  the 
Second.  While  he  deals  out  strains  of 
^Isome  adulation  on  the  sovereign,  he 
answers  the  objection  against  him  drawn 
from  his  religion,  by  observing  of  what 
little  importance  opinions  were ;  and  that 
moral  and  practical  matters  were  alone 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  conduct 
of  James,  in  a  little  time  after,  showed 
the  weakness  of  his  reasoning :  and  the 
effects  of  this  philosophical  evil,  which, 
like  leaven,  soon  spread  in  some  faint 
degree  over  the  whole  Church,  manifest- 
ed too  plainly  that  pure  and  undefiled 
sentiments  of  religrion  are  of  high  impor- 
tance. 

We  have  hitherto  found  it  no  hard 
matter  to  discover,  in  the  teachers  and 
writers  of  Christianity,  the  vital  doc- 


trines of  Christ.  We  shall  now  per- 
ceive that  the  most  precious  truths  of^the 
Gospel  begin  to  be  less  attended  to,  and 
less  brought  into  view.  Even  Justin 
Martyr,  before  the  period  of  eclectic  cor- 
ruption, by  his  fondness  for  Plato  adul- 
terated the  Gospel  in  some  degree,  as  we 
have  observed  particularly  in  the  article 
of  free-will.  Tatian,  his  scholar,  went 
bolder  lengths,  and  deserved  the  name  of 
heretic.  He  dealt  largely  in  the  merits 
of  continence  and  chastity;  and  these 
virtues,  pushed  into  extravagant  exces- 
ses, under  the  notion  of  superior  purity, 
became  great  en^nes  of  self-righteous- 
ness and  superstition;  obscured  men's 
views  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  darken- 
ed the  whole  face  of  Christianity.  Un- 
der the  fostering  hand  of  Aramonius  and 
his  followers,  this  fictitious  holiness,  dis- 
guised under  the  appearance  of  eminent 
sanctity,  was  formed  into  a  system ;  and 
it  soon  began  to  generate  the  worst  of 
evils.  That  map  is  altogether  fallen,^ 
that  he  is  to  be  justified  wholly  by  the 
faith  of  Christ, — ^that  his  atonement  and 
mediation  alone  procure  us  access  to  God 
and  eternal  life, — that  holiness  is  the  pro- 
per work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart 
of  roan,  and  that  for  its  production  Di- 
,vine  Grace  is  absolutely  necessary; — 
these, — ^and  if  there  be  any  other  similar 
evangelical  truths, — as  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  mix  them  with  Platonism,  faded 
gradually  in  the  Church,  and  were  at 
length  partly  denied  and  partly  forgot- 
ten.* 

St.  Paul's  caution  against  philoso- 
phy and  vain  deceit,  it  appears,  was 
now  fatally  neglected  by  the  Christians. 
False  humility,  "wiH-worship,"  curious 
and  proud  refinements,  bodily  austerities 
mixed  with  high  self-righteous  preten- 
sions, ignorance  of  Christ  and  of  the  true 
life  of  faith  in  him,  miserably  supersed- 
ed by  ceremonies  and  superstitions, — all 
these  things  are  divinely  delineated  in 
the  second  chapter  to  Colossians ;  and, 
so  far  as  words  can  do  it,  the  true  de- 
fence against  them  is  powerfully  describ- 
ed and  enforced. 

Even  the  cultivition  of  the  human  mind, 
when  carried  on  in  the  best  manner,  is 


*  The  Vioar  of  Newcastle. 


*  N.  B.  The  tenth  article  of  our  Church  it 
remarkably  precise  and  accurate  on  this  sub- 
ject **  We  have  no  power  to  do  gjood  works, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the 
rrace  of  Christ  preventing  us  that  we  may 
have  a  g^d  will,  and  working  with  at  when 
we  have  that  good  wiU. 
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apt  to  be  abused  by  fallen  man,  to  the 
perversion  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  I  would 
not  place  the  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  on  the  same  footinflr  as  the 
Platonic  or  Stoical  doctrines,  in  truth, 
phUosophy  is  too  respectable  a  name  for 
these  last:  As  they  were  managed  in 
the  school  of  Ammonius  or  of  Antoninus, 
they  displayed  little  that  deserved  the 
attention  of  a  wise  man :  They  were 
either  romantic,  or  absolutety  false.  The 
phUosophy  of  the  modems,  when  applied 
to  abstract  quantity,  or  to  the  works  of 
nature,  is,  doubtless,  possessed  of  truth 
and  solidity,  yet  great  care  is  requisite  to 
keep  even  modem  philosophy  within  its 
due  bounds ;  and  to  prevent  its  encroach- 
ments on  Christiani^ ;  and  the  danger  of 
being  elated  by  pride,  and  of  being  made 
too  wise  for  the  teaching  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  is  common  to  this  with  all  other 
sorts  of  secular  knowledge.  In  re&rard  to 
what  is  called  moral  philosophy  and  meta^ 
physics,  these  seem  much  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  ancient  phttosophical  evils,  and 
have  ever  been  dangerous  to  religrion :  fatal 
nustiikes  have  been  made  through  their 
means ;  and  in  general,  if  we  except  a  very 
small  portion  of  natuial  truths  wiiich  are 
agreeable  to  the  moral  sense  and  conscience 
of  mankind,  they  appear — at  least,  when 
conducted,  as  they  have  usually  been,  by 
un-evangelical  persons, — ^to  be  the  very 
same  sort  of  mischievous  speculation  and 
refinement  against  which  the  Apostle  to 
the  Colossians  speaks.  Certainly  his 
cautions  against  philosophy  are  equally 
applicable  to  them  ;— for  thet  have  been 


found  to  militate  asainst  the  vital  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  to  corrapt  the  Gos- 
pel in  our  times  as  much  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  more  ancient  philosophy  cor- 
mpted  it  in  early  ages.— I  woula  here  be 
understood,  in  both  cases,  to  refer  to  matter 
of  fact,  and  not  to  imaginary  suppositions. 
-pin  ^t,  the  systems  of  the  moral  and 
metaphysical  writers  have  rarely  been 
founaed  on  Christian  principles,  and  yet 
they  have  pretended  to  incorporate  them- 
selves with  the  Gospel.  The  effect  of  such 
combination  must  ever  prove  mischievous, 
particularly  when  addressed  to  the  reason 
of  man,  prejudiced  by  self^oneeit  and  the 
love  of  sin. 

And  here  we  close  the  view  of  the  se- 
cond century ;  which,  for  the  most  part, 
exhibited  proofs  of  divine  grace  as  strong, 
or  nearly  so,  as  the  first.  We  have  seen 
the  same  unshaken  and  simple  faith  of 
Jesus,  the  same  love  of  God  and  of  the 
brethren ;  and, — ^that  in  which  they  sin- 
gularly excelled  modem  Christians, — ^the 
same  heavenly  spirit  and  victory  over  the 
world.  But  a  aark  shade  is  envelopiuff 
these  divine  glories.  The  spirit  of  God 
is  grieved  already  by  the  ambitions  in- 
trusions of  self-righteousness,  argumen- 
tative refinements,  and  Pharisaic  pride ; 
and  though  it  be  more  common  to  repre- 
sent the  sensible  decay  of  godliness  as 
commencing  a  century  later,  to  me  it  seems 
already  beffun.  The  surviving  effects, 
however,  of  the  first  Effusion  of  we  Spirit, 
and  also  the  effects  of  some  rich  additional 
communications  of  the  same  Spirit,  will 
appear  in  the  third  century. 
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CENTURY  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IRENJBU8. 

BiroRK  we  proceed  with  the  orderly 
coarse  of  events  in  this  century,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  continue  the  account  of 
authors  who  properly  belonged  to  the  last, 
though  they  survived  the  conclusion  of  it. 
We  meet  with  four  celebrated  characters 
of  this  description ;  Irenieus,  Tertullian, 
Pantenus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Of  Irensus  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we 
had  a  more  copious  account :  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  quite  uncertain.  His  name, 
however,  points  him  out  to  be  a  Grecian. 
His  instructors  in  Christianity  were  Pa- 
pias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  the  re- 
nowneid  Polycarp.  The  former  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  real 
sanctity,  but  of  slender  capacity.  He,  as 
well  as  Polycarp,  had  been  a  disciple  of 
St.  John ;  and  with  all  the  imbecilit3r  of 
judgment  which  is  ascribed  to  him, 
mi^t,  under  God,  have  been  of  signal 
service  to  Irenieus.  The  instructions  of 
Polycarp,  however,  seem  to  have  made 
ihe  deepest  impressions  on  his  mind  from 
early  lire. 

llie  church  of  Lyons,  we  have  seen, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
or  of  the  other  neighbouring  churches. 
Pothinus,  the  bishop,  must  have  been  a 
Greek  as  well  as  Irenaeus ;  who,  as  pres- 
byter, assisted  the  venerable  prelate  in 

A  D  169  ^^  ^^^  ?^*  After  the  death 
*  of  Pothinus,  about  the  year 
169,  Irenaeus  succeeded  him.  Never  was 
any  pastor  more  severely  tried  by  a  tem- 
pestuous scene.  Violent  persecution  with- 
out, and  subtile  heresies  within,  called 
for  the  exertion,  at  once,  of  consummate 
dexterity  and  of  magnanimous  resolution. 
Irenaeus  was  &voured  with  a  large  mea- 
sure of  both ;  and  he  weathered  out  the 
storm.  But  heresy  proved  a  more  con^ 
stant  enemy  than  persecution.  The  mul< 
tiplication  of  it,  in  endless  refinements, 
induced  him  to  write  his  book  against 
heresies,  which  must  have  been  at  that 
time  a  very  seasonable  work.  His  v igour 
and  charity  also  in  settling  the  insignifl- 
oant  disputes  about  Easter,  as  well  as 
his  share  in  writing  the  account  of  the 


martyrdoms  of  Lyons,  have  already  been 
mentioned. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  century  was 
marked  with  the  persecution  under  Septi- 
mus Severus,  the  successor  of  Julian. 
Severus  himself  had,  most  probably,  di-* 
rected  the  persecution  at  Lvons,  in  which 
Pothinus  suffered;  and  when  he  beffan 
to  perscute  as  emperor,  he  would  naturally 
recall  the  idea  of  Lyons,  and  of  the  per* 
secution  in  which  he  had  had  so  lar^  a 
share.  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  ancient 
martyrologists  inform  us,  "  that  after  se- 
veral torments  Irenaeus  was  put  to  death, 
and  together  with  him  almost  all  the 
Christians  of  that  populous  cirjr,  whose 
numbers  could  not  be  reckoned,  so  that 
the  streets  of  Lyons  flowed  with  the  blood 
of  Christians."  We  may  easily  allow 
that  this  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Yet 
I  see  no  reason  with  some  to  deny  alto- 
gether ihe  truth  of  this  second  persecu- 
tion at  Lyons,  or  of  Irenaeus  suffering 
mart3nrdom  under  it.  Gregory  of  Tours 
is  not  the  best  authority,  but  there  is  no 
circumstance  of  improbability  here.  The 
silence  of  Eusebius  affords  no  argument 
to  the  contrary,  because  he  is  far  from 
relating  the  deaths  of  all  celebrated  Chris- 
tians. Of  those  in  the  West  particularly, 
he  is  by  no  means  copious  in  his  narra« 
tive ;  and  the  natural  cruelty  of  Severus, 
added  to  his  former  connexion  with  Lyons, 
gives  to  the  fact  a  strong  degree  of  credi- 
bility. 

The  labours  of  Irenaeus  in  Gaul  were 
doubtless  of  the  most  solid  utility.  Nor 
is  it  a  small  instance  of  the  humility  and 
charity  of  this  ^eal  man,-— accurately 
versed  as  he  was  in  Grecian  literature,— 
that  he  took  pains  to  learn  the  barbarous 
dialect  of  Gaul,  conformed  himself  to  the 
rustic  manners  of  an  illiterate  people,  and 
renounced  the  politeness  and  elegant  traits 
of  his  own  country,  for  the  love  of  souls ! 
Ru«  fruit  of  Christian  charity !  and  high- 
ly worthy  the  attention  of  pastors  in  an 
age  like  this,  in  which  so  many  under- 
tSke  to  preach  Christianity ;  and  yet  seem 
little  desirous  of  distiuffuishing  thena- 
selves  in  what  peculiarly  belongs  to  their 
office! 

His  book  of  heresies  is  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  writings  that  have  escaped 
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the  injuries  of  time.  His  assiduity  and 
penetration  are  equally  remarkable  in  an- 
alysing and  dissectinff  all  the  &nciful 
schemes  with  which  lieretics  had  dis- 
grraced  the  Christian  name.  It  is  easy 
to  notice  that  his  views  of  the  Gospel  are 
of  the  same  cast  as  those  of  Justin,*  whom 
be  quotes,  and  with  whose  works  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  acquainted.  Like  him 
ne  is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  election 
of  grace ;  which  from  the  instructors  of 
his  early  affe  he  must  often  have  heard  : 
And,  like  him,  he  defends  the  Anninian 
notion  of  free-will ;  and  by  similar  argu^ 
ments.f  His  philosophy  seems  to  have 
had  its  usual  influence  on  the  mind, — in 
darkening  some  truths  of  Scripture,  and 
in  mixing  the  doctrine  of  Christ  with  hu- 
man inventions. 

There  is  not  much  of  pathetic,  practi- 
cal, or  experimental  religion  in  the  work. 
The  plan  of  the  aulJhor,  which  led  him  to 
keep  up  a  constant  attention  to  specula- 
tiye  errors,  afforded  it  no  opportunities  or 
incitements.  Yet,  thsre  is  every  where 
BO  serious  and  grave  a  spirit,  and  now  and 
then  such  displays  of  godliness,  as  show 
him  very  capable  of  writing  what  might 
have  been  singularly  useful  to  the  Church 
in  all  ages. 

He  makes  a  strong  use  of  the  argu- 
ment of  tradition  in  support  of  the  apos- 
tolical doctrine  against  the  novel  heresies. 
His  acquaintance  with  primitive  Chris- 
tians justified  him  in  pressing  this  argu- 
ment. The  force  of  it,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, is  obvious,  though  the  papists  have 
perverted  his  declarations  in  favour  of 
their  own  church.  But  what  may  not 
men  pervert  and  abuse  t  The  reasonable 
ose  of  tradition,  as  a  collateral  proof  of 
Christian  doctrines,  is  not  hence  invali- 
dated. What  he  observes  here  concern- 
ing the  barbarous  nations  is  remarkable.:^ 
— '« If  there  were  any  doubt  concerning 
the  least  article, — ought  we  not  to  have 
recourse  to  the  most  ancient  churches 
where  the  Apostles  lived  1  What — ^if  the 
Apostles  had  left  us  no  vrritings  what^ 
evert  Ouffhtwe  not  to  follow  the  tra- 
dition which  they  lef^  with  those  to  whom 
they  committed  the  care  of  the  churches? 
It  is  what  several  barbarous  nations  do, 
who  believe  in  Jesus  without  paper  or 


•  B.  *.  C.  14. 
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ink,  having  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
written  on  their  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  faithfully  keeping  up  to  an- 
cient tradition  concerning  one  God  the 
Creator  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Those, 
who  have  received  this  faith  without 
Scriptuie,  are  barbarians  as  to  their  man- 
ner of  speaking,  compared  with  us ;  but 
as  to  their  sentiments  and  behaviour,  they 
are  very  wise  and  very  acceptable  to  God ; 
and  they  persevere  in  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice and  cnarity.  And  if  any  one  should 
preach  to  them  in  their  language,  what 
the  heretics  have  invented,  they  would 
immediately  stop  their  ears  and  flee  afar 
off,  and  would  not  even  hear  those  blas- 
phemies." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  to  the  illiterate 
barbarians,  tradition,  though  a  poor  sub- 
stitute, supplied  the  place  of  the  written 
word.  We  may  not,  however,  suppose 
that  their  faith  was  blind  and  implicit. 
Our  author  gives  a  strong  testimony  to 
their  godliness ;  and  those  of  them  who 
were  taught  indeed  of  God  would  have 
in  themselves  the  strongest  and  niost  rea- 
sonable of  all  proofs  of  the  divinity  of 
their  relidon — ^This  is  a  valuable  evi- 
dence of  Uie  Holy  Spirit's  influences,  and 
of  the  native  energy  of  divine  truth  on 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  very  illiterate  men. 

There  is  no  new  thinff  under  the  sun : 
— ^The  artifices  of  the  Valentinians  in  al- 
luring men  to  their  communion  are  speci- 
mens of  the  wiles  of  heretics  in  all  aores. 
— "  In  public,"  says  Iren«us,*  **Uiey 
use  alluring  discourses,  because  of  the 
common  Christians,  as  they  call  those 
who  wear  the  Christian  name  in  general ; 
and  to  entice  them  to  come  often,  they 
pretend  to  preach  like  us :  and  they  com- 
plain that,  though  their  doctrine  be  the 
same  as  ours,  we  abstain  from  their  com- 
munion, and  call  them  heretics.  When 
they  have  seduced  any  persons  from  the 
faith  by  their  disputes,  and  made  them 
willing  to  comply,  they  then  begin  to 
open  their  heretical  mysteries." 

He  doubtless  agrees  with  all  the  primi- 
tive Christians  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity: He  makes  use  of  the  fort^-fifth 
Psalm  particularly  to  prove  the  Deity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  no  less  clear  and 
sound  in  his  views  of  the  incarnation  :f 
and,  in  general,  notwithstanding  some 
philosophical  adulterations,  be  certainly 
maintained  all  the  essentials  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 


•  B.  3.  C.  15. 
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The  use  of  the  mystic  anion  between 
the  Godhead  and  manhood  of  Christ  in 
the  work  of  redemption;  and,  in  general, 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  of  the  reco- 
very, are  scsurcely  held  out  more  instruc- 
tively by  any  writer  of  antiquity.  The 
learned  reader,  who  has  a  taste  for  what 
is  peculiarly  Christian,  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  a  few  quotations.* 

"  He  united  man  to  God  :  For  if  man 
had  not  overcome  the  adversary  of  man, 
the  enemy  could  not,  according  to  the 
plan  of  God's  justice,  have  been  effectu- 
ally overcome. — ^And  again,  if  God  had 
not  granted  salvation,  we  should  not  have 
been  put  into  firm  possession  of  it ;  and 
if  man  had  not  been  united  to  God,  he 
could  not  have  been  a  partaker  of  immor- 
tality. It  behooved  then  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  by  his  affinity  with 
both,  to  Ivring  both  into  agreement  with 
each  other." 

"  Tliet  Word  of  (Jod,  all  powerful  and 
perfect  in  righteousness,  justiy  set  him- 
self against  the  apostasy,  redeeming  his 
own  property  from  Satan,  who  had  borne 
rule  over  us  from  the  beginning,  and  had 
insatiably  made  rapine  of  what  was  not 
his  own ; — and  tms  redemption  was  ef- 
fected not  by  violence ;  but  the  Lord  re- 
deemed us  with  his  own  blood,  and  gave 
his  life  for  our  life,  and  his  flesh  for  our 
flesh,  and  so  effected  our  salvation." 
*  He  beautifully  expresses  our  recovery 
in  Christ.:}:  «» Our  Lord  would  not  have 
gathered  together  these  things  to  him- 
self, and  have  saved  through  himself  in 
the  end  what  had  perished  in  the  begin- 
ning through  Adam,  if  he  had  not  actu- 
ally been  made  flesh  and  blood.  He, 
therefore,  had  flesh  and  blood,  not  of  a 
kind  different  from  what  men  have ;  but 
he  gathered  into  himself  the  very  orim< 
nal  creation  of  the  Father,  and  sou^t 
that  which  was  lost."$ 

Undoubtedly  the  intelligent  scriptural 
reader  will  recollect  the  divine  reasoning 
of  the  author  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  very 
similar  to  all  this.  And  those,  who  see 
how  well  the  views  of  Irenaeus  are  sup- 
ported by  him,  will  know  how  to  iud^, 
of  the  opinions  of  those  who  call  this 
scholastic  theolo^,  will  see  also  how  ac- 
curately the  primitive  fathers  understood 
and  maintained  the  doctrines  now  deemed 
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fanatical;  and  lastly,  will  observe  the 
propriety  of  being  zealous  for  Christian 
peculiarities.— Another  short  extract  shall 
conclude  this  account  of  the  book  of  he- 
resies. 

"The  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  on 
account  of  his  immense  love,  became  what 
we  are,  that  he  might  make  us  what  he 
is."* 

Of  the  few  fragments  of  this  author, 
there  id  nothing  that  seems  to  deserve  any 
peculiar  attention,  except  that  of  an  epis- 
tie  to  Florinus,  whom  he  had  known  in 
early  life,  and  of  whom  he  had  hoped 
better  things  than  those  into  which  he 
was  aflterwards  seduced.  "These  doc- 
trines," says  he,  "  those  who  were  pres- 
byters before  us, — ^those  who  had  walked 
with  the  Apostles,  did  not  deliver  to  you. 
For  I  saw  you,  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  the 
lower  Asia,  with  Polycarp ;  and  you  were 
then,  though  a  person  of  rank  in  the  em- 
peror's service,  very  desirous  of  being 
approved  by  him.  I  choose  rather  to 
mention  things  that  happened  at  that  time 
than  facts  of  a  later  date.  The  instructions 
of  our  childhood  grow  with  our  growth, 
and  adhere  to.  us  most  closely,  so  that  I 
can  describe  the  very  spot  in  which  Poly- 
carp sat  and  expounded,  and  his  coming 
in  and  going  out,  and  the  very  manner  oi 
his  life,  and  the  figure  of  his  body,  and 
the  sermons  which  he  preached  to  the 
multitude,  and  how  he  related  to  us  his 
converse  with  John,  and  with  the  rest  of 
those  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  how  he  men- 
tioned their  particular  expressions,  and 
what  things  he  had  heard  from  them  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  his  miracles  and  of  his  doc- 
trine. As  Polycarp  had  received  from 
the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Word  of  Life, 
he  told  us  as  all  thin^  agreeable  to  the 
Scriptures.  These  thin^,  then,  through 
the  mercy  of  God  visiting  me,  I  heard 
with  seriousness;  I  wrote  them  not  on 
paper,  but  on  my  heart ;  and  ever  since, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  I  retain  a  genu- 
ine remembrance  of  them,  and  I  can  wit- 
ness before  God,  that  if  that  blessed  apos- 
tolical Presbyter  had  heard  some  of  the 
doctrines  which  are  now  maintained,  he 
would  have  cried  out,  and  stopped  his  ears, 
and  in  his  usual  manner  have  said,  *  O 
good  God,  to  what  times  hast  thou  reserved 
me,  that  I  should  endure  these  things  !* 
And  he  would  immediately  have  fled  from 
the  |)lace  in  which  he  had  heard  such 
doctrines." 


*  Book  5.    Preface. 
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How  sapeTficially,  in  this  age,  which 
ealls  itself  enligrhtened,  numbers  are  con- 
tent to  think  on  religrioas  matters,  appears 
from  the  satisfoction  with  which  two  con- 
fbsed  lines  of  a  certain  anthor,  great  in- 
deed as  a  poet,  but  very  ill-informed  in 
religion,  are  constantly  quoted  : 

For  iDodet  of  faith  let  graeeless  zealott  fi^ht . 
Hit  ain*t  be  wrong,  whose  life  it  in  the  righti 

Proud  and  self-sufficient  men,  to  whom 
these  lines  appear  full  of  oracular  wis- 
dom, may,  if  they  please,  pronounce  Ire- 
naeus  a  **  graceless  zealot."  But  those 
in  every  affe,  to  whom  evangelical  truth 
appears  of  real  importance,  will  reg^ret 
mat  so  little  of  this  zeal,  *<  in  earnestly 

OONTEITDINe  FOR  THE  FAITH  WHICH  WAS 
ONCE  DEUYERED  TO  THE  SAINTS,"  disCOVOrS 

itself  in  our  times : — ^They  will  regret,  I 
say,  this  want  of  zeal,  because  they  think 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  prac- 
tical as  well  as  tiieoretical  ChristiaDity 
in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TERTULLIAN. 

We  have  not  yet  had  any  occasion  to 
take  notice  of  the  state  of  Christiani^f  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  This 
whole  region,  once  the  scene  of  Carthage- 
man  greatness,  abounded  with  Christians 
in  the  second  century,  though  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  its  first  planters  we 
have  no  account.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  second,  and  in  ^e  former  part  of  the 
third  century,  there  flourished  at  Carthage 
the  fiunous  Tertullian,  the  first  Latin  wri- 
ter of  the  Church,  whose  works  are  come 
down  to  us.  Yet,  were  it  not  for  some 
liffht  which  he  throws  on  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  his  own  times,  he  would 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  distinctly  noticed. 
I  have  seldom  seen  so  large  a  collection 
of  tracts,  all  professedly  on  Christian  sub- 
jects, containing  so  litUe  matter  of  useful 
instruction,  l^e  very  first  tract  in  the 
volume,  namely,  that  de  Pallio,  shows 
the  littleness  of  his  views.  The  dress  of 
the  Roman  Tooa  offended  him :  He  ex- 
horted Christians  to  wear  the  Paluum, 
m  more  vulgar  and  rustic  kind  of  garment, 
and  therefore  more  becoming  their  re- 
ligion. All  his  writings  betray  the  same 
■our,  monastic,  harsh,  and  severe  turn  of 
mind.-—'*  •Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
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not,"  might  seem  to  have  been  the  maxims 
of  his  religious  conduct.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  in  the  chapter  alluded  to,  warns 
Christians  a^nst "  will-worship  and  vo- 
luntary humility,"  and  shows  that  while 
the  flesh  outwa^lv  appears  to  be  hum- 
bled, it  is  inwardly  puffed  up  by  these 
thin^,  and  induced  to  forsake  the  Head, 
Christ  Jesus.  This  subtile  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness  may,  in  all  likelihood,  in 
Tertullian's  time,  have  very  much  over- 
spread the  African  church ;— otherwise, 
his  writings  would  scarcely  have  rendered 
him  so  celebrated  amongst  them. 

All  his  religious  ideas  seem  tinged 
deeply  with  the  same  train  of  thinking : 
his  treatise  of  Repentance  is  meagre  and 
dismal  throughout ;  and  while  it  enlarges 
on  outward  things,  and  recommends  pros- 
tration of  our  bixlies  before  the  priests,  is 
very  slight  on  the  essential  spirit  of  re- 
pentance itselfl 

A  Christian  soldier,  who  had  refused 
to  wear  a  crown  of  laurel  which  his  com- 
mander had  given  him  with  the  rest  of 
his  regiment,  was  punished  for  the  dbo- 
bedience,  and  was  also  blamed  by  the 
Christians  of  those  times,  because  his 
conduct  had  a  tendency  to  irritate  need- 
lessly the  reigning  powers.'  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  he  ought  have  worn  it  as  in- 
nocently as  Sl  Paul  committed  himself 
to  a  ship  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux. It  was  a  miutary  ornament  merely, 
and  could  no  more  be  said  to  have  any 
connexion  with  idolatry  than  almost  every 
custom  of  civil  life  must  have  had  at  that 
time.  The  Apostle,  I  think,  would  have 
concurred  in  disapproving  the  soldier's 
want  of  obedience  to  his  lawful  superiors ; 
and  he  might  have  referred  Christians  to 
his  own  determination  in  the  case  of  eat- 
ing tilings  sacrificed  to  idols. — '*  Eat  of 
such  things  as  they  set  before  you,  asking 
no  questions,  for  conscience'  sake."  But 
Tertullian  decides  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  and  applauds  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  soldier.  His  reasons  are  dis- 
honourable to  his  understanding.  He 
owns  that  there  is  no  scripture  to  be 
found  against  compliance  in  this  case. 
Tradition,  he  thinks,  a  sufficient  reason 
for  contumacy ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
relate  some  traditional  customs  main- 
tained in  the  African  churches,  among 
which  the  very  frequent  signing  of  them- 
selves with  the  sxga  of  the  cross  is  one. 

Superstition,  it  seems,  had  made  deep 
inroads  into  Africa.  It  was  rather  an 
unpolished  region;— certainly  much  in- 
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ferior  to  Italy  in  point  of  ciyilization. 
Satan's  temptations  are  suited  to  tem- 
pers and  situations.  But  surely  it  was 
not  by  superstitious  practices  that  the 
j^lad  tiding  of  salvation  had  been  first 
introduced  into  Africa.— There  must  have 
been  a  deep  decline. — One  of  the  strongest 
proofs  that  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  different  countries  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  their  distance  from 
the  apostolic  age,  is  deducible  from  the 
times  of  Tertulhan. — ^If  my  life  be  spared, 
that  I  may  proceed  with  this  History,  we 
shall  see  Africa  exhibit  a  much  more 
pleasing  spectacle. 

All  Siis  man's  casuistical  determina- 
tions £(avonr  of  the  same  asperity.  He 
approved  not  of  flight  in  persecution, — 
in  direct  contradiction  to  our  Saviour's 
determination.*  He  takes  notice  of  a 
martyr  named  Rutilius ;  who,  having  fied 
several  times  from  place  to  place  to  avoid 
persecution  and  save  himself  by  money, 
was  suddenly  seized,  and  carried  before 
the  Governor,  when  he  thought  himself 
secure.  He  adds,  that  havin?  undergone 
several  previous  torments,  he  finished 
his  martvrdom  by  fire. 

I  would  much  rather  quote  Tertullian 
as  an  historian  than  a  reasoner. — We 
may  make  useful  reflections  on  this  fact, 
without  concerning  ourselves  with  the 
inferences  of  the  writer. 

He  disapproved  also,^-at  least  after 
his  separation  from  the  Church,— of  se* 
cond  marriages,  and  called  them  adul- 
tery. For  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  acquainted  with  the  depravi- 
ty, misery,  and  imbecility  of  human  na- 
ture, most  of  his  precepts  carry  rather  a 
stoical  than  a  Chnstian  appearance.  He 
was,  in  his  own  disposition,  doubtless  a 
man  of  great  natural  fortitude ;  and  most 
probably  of  great  strength  of  body :  He 
lived  to  an  advanced  age.-^He  seems  not 
to  have  had  any  thing  of  that  sympathy 
with  the  weak  and  timid,  which  forms  so 
beautiful  a  part  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter. The  Church  in  general  was  not  se- 
vere enough,  according  to  his  ideas  of 
discipline ;  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  they 
were  by  no  means  wanting  in  that  re- 
spect. In  our  licentious  times,  when 
sloth  and  dissipation,— the  very  opposite 
extremes  to  those  which  pleased  the  ge- 
nius of  Tertullian, — abound,  all,  who 
love  the  ways  of  Christ,  regret  that  dis- 
cipline is  at  so  low  an  ebb. 


•  Matthew  x.  23. 


The  Montanists,  whose  austerities  were 
extreme,  and  whose  enthusiasm  was  real, 
seduced  at  length  our  severe  African; 
and  he  not  only  joined  them,  but  wrote 
in  their  defence,  and  treated  the  body  of 
Christians,  from  whom  he  separated,  with 
much  contempt. — ^I  have  the  satistlaction 
however,  as  yet,  to  find  that  the  largest 
body  of  Christians,  so  called,  was  the 
soundest. 

Tertullian,  we  are  told,  resented  cer- 
tain treatment  which  he  met  with  from 
some  Roman  Christians.  But  of  this  I 
know  no  particulars ;  only,  that  an  acci- 
dent of  this  sort  is  said  to  have  influenc- 
ed his  secession  from  the  Church.  Er- 
ror, however,  is  very  inconstant:  He 
afterwards  left  the  Montanists  either  en- 
tirely, or  nearly  so ;  and  formed  a  sect  of 
his  own,  called  Tertullianists,  who  con- 
tinued in  Africa  till  Augustine's  time,  by 
whose  labours  their  existence,  as  a  dis- 
tinct body,  was  brought  to  a  close.  The 
character  of  Tertullian  is  very  strongly 
delineated  by  himself  in  his  own  writings ; 
if  there  had  been  any  thing  peculiarly 
Christian,  which  he  had  learnt  from  the 
Montanists,  his  works  must  have  shown 
it ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  same  uniformly 
sable  complexion :  nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  increased  in  any  thing  but  in  seve- 
rity. 

It  is  but  an  unpleasing  picture  which 
truth  has  obliged  me  to  draw  of  this  au- 
thor. One  agreeable  circumstance,  how- 
ever, attending  his  history,  is  this : — ^It 
was  not  on  account  of  any  fundamental 
error  in  principle,  that  he  left  the  Church. 
The  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  real 
godliness,  existed  there,  beyond  doubt,  to 
a  much  greater  de^ee  than  amongst  the 
heretics  of  those  times,  though  it  be  al- 
lowed and  hoped,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
some  good  persons  might  belong  to  them. 
The  abilities  of  Tertullian,  as  an  orator 
and  a  scholar,  are  far  from  being  con- 
temptible; and  have,  doubtless,  given 
him  a  reputation  to  which  he  is  by  no 
means  entitled  on  account  of  his  theolo- 
gical knowledge.  Yet  the  man  appears 
always  serious  and  earnest;  and  there- 
fore, much  more  estimable  than  thou- 
sands who  would  take  a  pleasure  in  de- 
spising him,  while  they  themselves^  are 
covered  with  profaneness.  Nor  is  it  for 
us,  after  all,  to  condemn  a  person,  who 
certainly  honoured  Christ,  defended  seve- 
ral fundament^  Christian  doctrines,  took 
large  pains  in  supporting  what  he  tpok 
to  oe  true  religion,  and  ever  meant  to 
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serre  God.  He  miglit  eyen  in  his  latter 
days,  if  not  before,  be  favoored  with  that 
hmnbling  and  transforming  knowledge  of 
Christ  which  would  fit  him  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Su- 
perstition and  enthusiasm  are  compatible 
"with  real  godliness:  profaneness  is  not 
8o«— It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those, 
who  are  most  concerned  in  thb  remark, 
were  more  disposed  to  attend  to  it  than 
thej  senerall]^  are. 

tn  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  very  clear  and  sound 
▼iews  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He 
ri^^-^ii.  speaks  of  the  Trinity  m  Uni- 
J^**-*  ty,  "Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
^^*,^  Ghost,  yet  one  God."  He 
speaks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
both  God  and  man,  son  of  man  and  son 
of  God,  and  called  Jesus  Christ.  He 
speaks  also  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  com- 
forter, the  sanctifier  of  the  faith  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  Pather,  Son,  and  Ho- 
ly Spirit.  He  observes,  *'  that  this  rule 
of  mith  had  obtained  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel,  antecedent  to  any  former 
heretics,  much  more  to  Praxeas,  who 
was  of  yesterdajr."  To  those  who  know 
the  primitive  tmies  I  need  not  say,  that 
Tertollian's  own  heresy  lessens  not  the 
credibility  of  his  testimony  to  these  things. 
His  Montanism  altered  not  in  the  least 
his  views  of  the  Trinity. 

The  heresy  pf  Praxeas  consisted  in 
laaking  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
aU  one  and  the  same :  and  this  notion  is 
no  other  than  what  has  since  been  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Sabellianism.  In 
this  way  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead  is  denied;  and  no  doubt  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  removed ;  but  then 
what  becomes  of  the  divine  Revelation 
itselfl — All  attempts  to  subvert  the  faith 
€^  Scripture  on  this  subject,  labour  under 
the  same  error,  namely,  a  desire  to  ac- 
commodate divine  truths  to  our  narrow 
reasoning  feoolties: — ^let  men  learn  to 
submit;  and  on  no  account  attempt  to 
strip  the  almighty  of  his  attribute  of  In- 
comprehensibility :  Tertullian  informs  us 
that  Praxeas  first  brought  this  evil  from 
Asia  into  the  Roman  world ;  and  that  he 
seduced  many;  but  at  last  was  confuted 
and  silenced  by  **  an  instrument*  whom 
God  pleased  to  make  use  of: — and  the 
evil  appeared  to  be  eradicated."  Even 
Praxeas  himself  had  the  ingenuousness 


*  A  modest  periphrasis,  I  apprehend,  de- 
Botiog  Tertullian  hiniself. 


to  retract  his  mistake,  and  his  hand-writ- 
ing still  remains  among  the  natural  men 
—so  Tertullian  calls  the  Christians  in 
general  from  whom  he  had  separated  ;— 
and  he  no  more  revived  his  heresy. 
Others  revived  it  afterward,  which  occa- 
sioned the  treatise  from  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted this  brief  account. 

In  his  Apology,  the  eloquence  and  ar- 
gumentative powers  of  our  author  appear 
most  conspicuous.  He  refutes,  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  stale  heath- 
en  calumnies  of  Christians  T^^' 
feedinff  on  in&nts.  Their  re-  AmIotv. 
markable  power  over  demons 
he  states  m  the  same  manner  as  various 
of  the  fathers  have  done.— As  a  proof  of 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  he  app^s  to 
the  consciences  of  manland,  and  to  a 
common  practice,  even  among  idolaters^ 
founded  on  the  supposition  of  one  God* 
His  description  is  remarkably  striking-^ 
"  What  God  hath  ffiven,"  »*  God  sees  it," 
and  ♦'  I  recommend  to  God,"  and  "  God 
will  restore  to  me;"  "These,"  says  he, 
"  are  universal  modes  of  speaking  and  of 
appealing  to  the  onb  soPRSBix.  O  testi- 
mony of  the  soul,  naturally  in  fiivour  of 
Chnstianity ! — When  men  seriously  pro- 
nounce these  words,  they  look  not  to  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  but  to  heaven  above* 
For  the  soul  knows  the  seat  of  the  living 
God,  whence  it  had  its  own  origin."— I 
scarcely  remember  a  finer  observatton 
made  by  any  author  in  favour  both  of  the 
natural  voice  of  conscience  and  of  the 
patriarchal  tradition  of  true  religion ;  for 
both  may  fairly  be  supposed  concerned 
in  the  support  of  this  practice.  It  shows 
how  difficult  it  was  for  Satan  to  eradicate 
entirely  every  vestige  of  truth ;  and  every 
classical  reader  may  observe  how  com- 
mon it  is  for  the  Pagan  writers  to  speak 
of  <  God  as  one,  when  they  are  most  seri- 
ous ;  and  instantly  to  slide  into  the  vul- 
garpolytheism,  when  they  begin  to  trifle. 

This  Apology  exhibits  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  his  time;  and  shows  what  real 
Christianity  does  for  men.^ — ^The  follow- 
iaff  passages  merit  particular  attention.-^ 
"  \V  e  pray,"  says  he,  "  for  the  safety  of 
the  emperors  to  the  eternal  God,  the  true, 
the  living  God,  whom  emperors  them- 
selves would  desire  to  be  propitious  to 
them  above  all  others  who  are  called 
gods.  We,  looking  up  to  heaven,  with 
outstretched  hands  because  they  are 
harmless,  with  naked  heads  because  we 
are  not  ashamed,  without  a  prompter  b»- 
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oaose  we  pray  from  the  heart,  constantly 
pray  for  aU  emperors,  that  they  may  have 
a  long  life,  a  secure  empire,  a  safe  pa- 
lace, strong  armies,  a  faithful  senate,  a 
well-moralized  people,  a  quiet  state  of  the 
world,— whatever  Caesar  would  wish  for 
himself  in  his  {)uhlic  and  private  capacity. 
I  cannot  solicit  these  things  from  any 
other  than  from  Him  from  whom,  I  know, 
I  shall  obtain  them,  because  he  alone  can 
do  these  things,  and  I  am  he  who  may 
expect  them  of  him,  beinsr  his  servant 
who  worship  him  alone,  and  am  ready  to 
lose  my  life  for  his  service.  Hius  Uien 
let  the  claws  of  wild  beasts  pierce  us,  or 
their  feet  trample  on  us,  while  our  hands 
are  stretched  out  to  God :  let  crosses  sus- 
pend us,  let  fires  consume  us,  let  swords 
pierce  our  breasts, — a  praying  Christian 
18  in  a  frame  for  enduring  any  Uiinff.  How 
is  this — ^ye  generous  rulers  1 — ^Will  ye 
kill  the  good  subject  who  supplicates  God 
for  the  emperor  i  Were  we  disposed  to 
return  evil  for  evil,  it  were  easy  for  us  to 
revenge  the  injuries  which  we  sustain. 
But  God  forbid  that  his  people  should 
vindicate  themselves  by  human  fire;  or 
be  reluctant  to  endure  that  by  which  their 
sincerity  is  evinced.  Were  we  disposed 
to  act  the  part,  I  will  not  say  of  secret  as- 
sassins, but  of  open  enemies,  should  we 
want  forces  and  numbers  t  Are  there  not 
multitudes  of  us  in  every  part  of  the 
world  t  It  is  true  we  are  but  of  yesterday, 
and  yet  we  have  filled  all  your  towns, 
cities,  islands,  castles,  boroaghs,  coun- 
sels, camps,  courts,  palaces,  senate,  fo- 
rum:— Wk  leave  tou  only  your  tem- 
PUE8. — ^For  what  war  should  we  not  be 
ready  and  well  prepared,  even  though 
unequal  in  numbers ;  we, — who  die  with 
80  much  pleasure,  were  it  not  that  our  re- 
ligion requires  us  rather  to  sufier  death 
than  to  inflict  iti — If  we  were  to  make  a 
general  secession  from  your  dominiona 
you  would  be  astonished  at  your  soli- 
tude.— We  are  dead  to  all  ideas  of  world- 
Ij  honour  and  dignity :  nothing  is  more 
foreigfu  to  us  than  political  concerns :  The 
whole  world  is  our  republic.--We  are  a 
body  united  in  one  bond  of  religion,  dis- 
cipline, and  hope.  We  meet  in  our  as- 
semblies for  prayer.  We  are  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  the  divine  oracles  for 
caution  and  recollection  on  all  occasions. 
We  nourish  our  faith  by  the  word  of  God, 
we  erect  our  hope,  we  fix  our  confidence, 
we  strengthen  our  discipline,  by  repeat^ 
edly  inculcating  precepts,  exhortations, 
corrections,  and   by   excommunication, 


when  it  is  needful.  This  last,  as  being 
in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of  great  wei^t^ 
and  is  a  serious  warning  of  the  future 
judgment^  if  any  one  behave  in  so  scanda- 
lous a  manner  as  to  be  debarred  from  holy 
communion.  Those  who  preside  amonff 
us,  are  elderly  persons,  not  distinguished 
for  opulence,  but  worthiness  of  character. 
Every  one  pays  something  into  the  pub- 
lic chest  once  a  month,  or  when  he 
pleases,  and  according  to  his  ability  and 
inclination;  for  there  is  no  compulsion. 
These  gifts  are,  as  it  were,  the  depositee 
of  piety.  Hence  we  relieve  and  bury  the 
needy,  support  orphans  and  decrepit  per- 
sons, Uiose  who  have  suffered  shipwreck, 
and  those  who,  for  the  word  of  God,  are 
condemned  to  the  mines,  or  imprison- 
ment. This  very  charity  of  ours  has 
caused  us  to  be  noticed  by  some ;— see, 
say  ihey,  how  these.  Christians  love  one 
another !" 

He  afterwards  takes  notice  of  the  ex- 
treme readiness  with  which  Christians 
paid  the  taxes  to  the  existing  government, 
m  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  fraud  and 
deceit,  with  which  so  many  acted  in  these 
matters.  But  I  must  not  enlarge ; — the 
reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  purity, 
integrity,  heavenly-mindedness,  and  pas- 
siveness  under  injuries,  for  which  the 
first  Christians  were  so  justihr  renowned. 
The  effect  of  that  glorious  emision  of  the 
divine  Spirit  was  the  production  of  this 
meek  and  charitable  conduct  in  external 
things :  Every  evidence  that  can  be  de- 
sired is  given  to  evince  the  truth  of  this 
narrative: — ^The  ^confession  of  enemies 
unites  here  with  the  relations  of  friends. 

I  shall  close  the  account  of  Tertullian 
with  a  few  fisLCts  taken  from  his  Address 
to  Scapula,  the  persecuting  governor, 
without  any  remarks. 

Claudius  Herminianus,  in  Cappadocia, 
was  vexed  because  his  wife  was  become 
a  servant  of  Christ,  and  for  that  reason 
he  treated  the  Christians  cruelly. — Being 
eaten  with  worms,  "  Let  no  one,"  says 
he,  ♦*  know  it,  lest  the  Christians  rejoice." 
Afterward,  convinced  of  his  error  in  hav- 
ing, by  force  of  torments,  caused  persons 
to  abjure  Christianity,  he  died  almost  a 
Christian  himself. 

At  Thistrum,  Cincius  Severus  himself 
taught  Christians  how  to  answer  so  as  to 
obtain  their  dismission. 

Asper,  having  moderately  tortured  a 


•  See  the  foregoing  aMonnt  of  Peregrinoi^ 
page  127. 
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person  and  brought  him  to  submit,  wodd 
Qot  compel  him  to  sacrifice ;  and  he  made 
a  public  declaration  among  the  advocates, 
**that  he  was  grieved  that  he  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  such  a  cause." 

The  emperor  Sevenis  himself  was,  in 
one  part  of  his  life,  kind  to  the  Chris- 
tians. Proculus,  a  Christian,  had  cured 
him  of  a  disorder  by  the  use  of  a  certain 
oil ;  and  he  kept  him  in  his  palace  to  his 
death.  This  man  was  well  known  to 
Caracalla,  the  successor  of  Severus, 
whose  nurse  was  a  Christian.  Even 
some  persons  of  the  highest  quality,  of 
both  sexes,  were  openly  commended  and 
protected  by  Severus  against  the  raging 
populace. 

Arrius  Antoninos,  in  Asia,  persecuted 
8o  vehemently,  that  all  the  Christians  of 
ibe  state  presented  themselves  in  a  body 
He  ordered  a  few  of  them  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  dismissed  the  rest,  saying, 
**  If  you  wish  to  die,  wretched  men,  ye 
may  find  precipices  and  halters." 


CHAPTER   III. 


PANT^NUS. 


Onv  of  the  most    respectable   cities 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Roman  em- 
Mre  was  Alexandria,  the  metropolis  of 
Egypt.    Here  the  Gospel  had  been  plant- 
ed by  St.  Mark ;  and,  from  the  consider- 
able success  which  had  attended  it  in 
most  capital  towns,  it  is  probable  that 
many  persons  were  converted.    But  of 
the  first  pastors  of  this  Church,  and  of 
the  work  of  God  among  them,  we  have 
no  account.    Our  more  distinct  informa- 
tion begins  with  what  is  evil.    The  Pla- 
tonic philosophers  ruled  the  taste  of  this 
city,  which  piqued  itself  on  its  superior 
erudition.    Ammonius  Saccas  had,  as  w6 
have  seen,  reduced  there  the  notions  of 
the  learned* into  a  system,  which  pre- 
tended to  embrace  all  sorts  of  sentiments ; 
and  his  successors,  for  several  ages,  fol- 
lowed his  plan.    We  are  told,  that  from 
St.  Mark's  time,  a  Christian  catechetical 
school   was    supported    in    Alexandria. 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  Pantaenus  is  the 
first  master  of  it  of  whom  we  have  any 
account.    It  should  seem,  from  a  passage 
of  Eusebius,*  that  he  was  a  Hebrew  by 
descent.    By  tradition  he  had  received 
the  true  doctrine  from  Peter,  James,  John, 
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and  Paul ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  deserved  this 
testimony  of  Eusebius,  notwithstanding 
the  unhappv  mixture  of  philosophy  which 
he  imbibed  in  this  regrion.  For  Pantae- 
nus  was  much  addicted  to  the  sect  of  the 
Stoics,  a  sort  of  romantic  pretenders  to 
perfection,  which  doctrine  flattereijd  human 
pride,  but  was,  surely,  ill  adapted  to  our 
natural  imbecilitv,  and  to  scriptural  views 
of  innate  depravity.  The  combination  of 
Stoicism  with  Christianity  in  the  system 
of  Pantaenus  must  have  very  mudi  de- 
based the  sacred  truths ;  and  ^e  may  be 
assured  that  those  who  were  disposed  to 
follow  implicitly  the  dictates  of  such  an 
instructor,  must  have  been  furnished  by 
him  with  a  clouded  light  of  the  Gospel  ;— 
still,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  many 
of  the  simple  and  illiterate  Christians 
might  happily  escape  the  infection,  and 
preserve,  unadulterated,  the  genuine  sim- 
plicity of  the  faith  of  Christ:— -The  bait 
of  reasoning  pride  lies  more  in  the  way 
of  the  learned ;  and,  in  all  a^,  they  are 
more  prone  to  be  caught  by  it. 

Pantaenns  always  retained  the  title  of 
The  Stoic  Philosopher,  after  he  had  been 
admitted  to  eminent  employments  in  the 
Christian  church.*  For  ten  years  he  la- 
boriously discharged  the  office  of  Cate- 
chist,  and  freely  taught  all  that  desired 
him :  whereas  the  school  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  been  more  private. 

Certain  Indian  ambassadors,—- it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  from  what  part  of  India 
they  came, — ^intreated  Demetrius,  then 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  send  them  some 
worthy  person  to  preach  the  faith  of  Je- 
sus in  their  country.  Pantaenus  was 
chosen ;  and  the  hardships  he  must  have 
endured,  were,  doubtless,  great.  But 
there  were  at  that  timef  many  Evangel- 
^ists,  who  had  the  apostolical  spirit  to  pro- 
pagate the  faith  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
And,  as  Pantaenus  very  freely  complied 
with  this  call,  we  have  here  one  of  the 
best  proofs  of  his  being  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  the  GospeL  His  labonrs  among 
ignorant  Indians,  where  neither  fame,  nor 
ease,  nor  profit,  were  attainable,  appear 
to  me  much  more  substantial  proofs  or  his 
ffodliness,  than  ani^  which  can  be  drawn 
from  his  catechetical  employments  at 
Alexandria.  The  former  would  oblige 
him  to  attend  chiefly  to  Christian  funda- 
mentals, and  could  afford  little  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  the  philosophic  spirit. 


*  Cave't  Life  of  PftnteDua. 
t  Buaeb.  B.  5.  C.  9. 
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We  are  told  he  fonnd  in  India  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  which  had  been  earned 
thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew,  who 
had  first  preached  amongst  them.— I  men- 
tion this,  but  much  doubt  the  truth  of  it. — 
Of  the  particular  success  of  his  labours 
we  have  no  account :  He  lived  to  return 
to  Alexandria,  and  resumed  his  catecheti- 
cal office.  He  died  not  long  after  the 
commencementof  the  third  century.  He 
wrote  but  little :  Some  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures  are  all  that  are  mentioned 
as  his,  and  of  them  not  a  fragment  re- 
maias. 

Candour,  I  think,  requires  us  to  look 
on  him  as  a  sincere  Christian^-^whose 
fruitful ness  was  yet  much  checked  by 
that  very  philosophy  for  which  Eusebius 
so  hi^ly  commends  him. — ^A  blasting 
wind  It  surely  was ;  but  it  did  not  entirely 
destroy  Christian  vegetation  in  all  whom  it 
infected. — Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  his 
disciple  from  whom  we  may  collect  more 
clearly  what  the  master  was,  because  we 
have  more  evidence  concerning  him.-^ 
But  the  Christian  reader  must  be  prepared 
to  expect  a  declension  in  divine  things, 
in  Uie  state  of  the  Church  before  us. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CLEMENS  ALEXAKDRINU8. 

Hb  was,  by  his  own  confession,  a  Scho- 
lar of  Pantenus,  and  of  the  same  philo- 
sophical cast  of  mind.  He  was  of  the 
eclectic  sect.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  regret- 
ted that  Clemens  had  any  acquaintance 
with  them ;  for  so  far  as  he  mixed  their 
notions  with  Christianity,  so  far  he  tar- 
nished it:  and  though  we  ma}[  admit, 
that  by  his  zeal,  activity,  learning,  and 
reputation*  he  did  ^ood  to  many  m  in- 
stmctine  and  inducing  them  to  receive 
the  fundamentals  of  the  divine  religion, 
it  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
clouded  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel  :-^ 
Let  us  hear  himself:  **  *I  espouse  neither 
this  nor  that  philosophy,  neither  the  Stoic 
nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the  Epicurean,  nor 
that  of  Aristotle,;  but  whatever  any  of 
these  sects  hath  said^  that  is  fit  and  just ; 
whatever  teaches  righteousness  with  a 
divine  and  religious  Knowledge,  all  this 
I  select ;  and  call  it  philosophy.'* 

Is  it  not  hence  very  evident,  that  from 
the  time  that  this  philosophising  spirit  had 
entered  into  the  Church  through  Justin,  it 


•  Strom.  L.  i.  See  Cave*t  Lif«  of  Clement. 


had  proeued  to  itflelf  a  respect  to  which 
its  merits  no  way  entitled  it  t  For  what 
is  there  even  of  ffood  ethics  in  all  the 
philosophers,  which  Clemens  might  not 
have  learnt  in  the  New  Testament;  and 
much  more  perfectly,  and  without  the  dan- 
]rer  of  permcious  adulterationst  Doubt- 
less many  valuable  purposes  are  an- 
swered by  an  acquaintance  with  these 
writers ;— -but  to  dictate  to  as  in  religion^ 
Clemens  should  have  known,  was  no  part 
of  THEIR  business. — "  The  world  by  wis- 
dom knew  not  God ;" — "  Beware  of  phi- 
losophy.** The  Christian  world  was  now 
gradually  learning  to  neglect  these  Scrip- 
tural cautions,  and  divine  knowledge  la 
certainly  much  too  high  a  term  for  any* 
human  doctrine  whatever. 

He  succeeded  his  master  Pantsnus  in 
the  catechetical  school,  and  under  him 
were  bred  the  famous  Origen,  Alexander 
bishop  of  JenisaleiB,  and  other  eminent 
men.  I  read  the  following  passage  of 
Clemens  with  no  pleasure^ — ^^As  the  hua- 
bandman  firet  watere  the  soil,  and  then 
casts  in  his  seed,  so  the  notions  which  I 
derive  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Gentiles 
serve  first  to  water  and  soften  the  earthy 
parts  of  the  soul,  that  the  spiritual  seed 
may  be  the  better  cast  in,  and  take  vital 
root  in  the  minds  of  men."  * 

This,  certainly,  is  not  a  Christian  dia- 
lect :  The  Apostles  neither  placed  Gen- 
tile philosophy  in  the  fonndation,  nor  be- 
lieved that  it  would  at  dl  assist  in  raisbg 
the  superetmcture  of  ChristianiW.  On  the 
contrary,  they  looked  on  the  philosophi- 
cal religion  of  their  own  times,  as  no  much 
rubbish ;  but,  in  all  ages,  the  blandish- 
ments of  mere  reason  on  such  subjects 
deceive  us ; — **  vair  mam  would  be  wise.'^ 

Besides  his  employments  in  the  office 
of  Catechist,  he  was  made  Presbjrter  in  the 
Chureh  of  Alexandria.  Daring  the  per- 
secution under  Severns,  most  probably 
he  visited  the  East,  and  had  a  peculiar 
intimacy  with  Alexander  bishop  of  Jera- 
salem*  who  seems  to  have  been  a  holy 
man.  Thia  last  suffered  imprisonment 
for  the  fidth ;  and  in  that  situation  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Church  of  Antioch,  which 
was  conveyed  by  Clemens.  Something 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  appean  in 
the  fragment  of  thia  letter.  *^  Alexander* 
a  servant  of  God,  and  a  prisoner  of  Jesaa 
Christ,  to  the  blessed  Church  at  Antioch, 
in  the  Lord,  greetin^^,  Our  Lord  has  made 
my  bonds,  in  thia  time  of  my  imprison- 
ment, light  and  easy  to  me ;  while  I  an- 
derstooa  that  Asdepiades,  a  person  ad- 
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nirablj  qualified  hj  his  eminency  in  the 
4ldtii,  was,  by  divine  providence,  become 
bishop  of  your  holy  Church  of  Antioch. 
These  letters,  bre^ren,  I  have  sent  to  you 

S  Clemens  the  blessed  Presbyter,  a  man 
approved  intefirrity,  whom  ye  both  do 
know  already  and  shall  still  farther  know : 
He  hath  been  here  with  us  according  to  the 
good  will  of  God,  and  hath  much  establish- 
ed and  augmented  the  Church  of  Christ" 
From  Jerasalem  Clemens  went  to  An- 
tioch, and  afterwards  returned  to  his 
oharre  at  Alexandria. — ^The  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain. 

The  mystic  philosophy,  to  which  he 
was  so  much  addicted,  would  naturally 
darken  his  views  of  some  of  the  most  pre- 
cious truths  of  the  Gospel.  In  particular, 
the  doctrine  of  iustification  by  faith  in  Je- 
sus Christ  will  always  suffer  from  a  con- 
nexion of  this  kind :  Human  philosophical 
doctrines  admit  no  risfateousness  but  what 
is  a  man's  own. — There  is,  notwitstand- 
ing,  good  proof  of  the  solid  piety  of  Uiis 
leam^  man.  Little  is  known  of  his  life ; 
but  his  religious  taste  and  spirit  may  be 
collected  from  his  writings. 

^  His  Exhortations*  to  the  Gentiles  is  a 
discourse  written  to  convert  the  Pagans 
from  their  religion  and  persuade  them  to 
embrace  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  be- 
ffimiing  of  it  he  shows  what  a  difference 
tbere  is  between  the  design  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  of  Orpheus,  and  of  those  ancient 
musicians  who  were  the  authors  of  idola- 
try. "  These  captivated  men  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  music  with  a  view  of  rendering 
them  miserable  slaves  to  idols;  and  of 
making  them  like  the  very  beasts,  the 
btocks,  the  stones,  which  they  adored ; — 
wiiereas  Jesus  Christ,  who,  from  all  eter- 
nity, was  the  Word  of  Crod,  always  had  a 
compassionate  tenderness  for  men,  and  at 
last  took  their  nature  upon  him,  to  free  tiiem 
from  the  slavery  of  Demons,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf, 
to  guide  their  paths  in  the  way  of  righte- 
ousness, to  deliver  them  from  death  and 
hell,  and  to  bestow  on  them  everlasting 
Hfe,  and  to  put  them  into  a  capacity  of 
livinff  a  heavenly  life  here  upon  earth ; 
and,  lastly,  God  made  himself  man  to 
teach  man  to  be  like  unto  God.''  He 
riiows  them,  that  eternal  salvation  cannot 
otherwise  be  expected,  and  that  eternal 
torments  cannot  otherwise  be  avoided, 
^lan  by  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
Hving  conformaWy  to  his  laws.    "  If  you 


•DaPinCkment 


were  permitted,"  says  he,  **  to  purchase 
eternal  salvation,  what  would  you  not 

five  for  it  t  And  now  you  may  obtain  it 
y  iaith  and  love  )-~there  is  nothing  can 
hinder  you  from  acquiring  it;— neither 
poverty,  nor  misery,  nor  old  age,  nor  any 
state  of  life.  Believe,  therefore,  in  one 
God,  who  is  God  and  man,  and  receive 
eternal  salvation  for  a  recompense.— Seek 
God,  and  ye  shall  live  for  ever." 

The  candid  Christian  sees  that  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Gospel  are  actually 
here,  though  not  laid  down  in  the  clearest 
and  happiest  manner.  *  In  his  Pedagogue 
he  describes  the  word  iifCAiuf  ate  as  the 
instructor  of  men ;  and  says  *^  that  he  per- 
forms his  functions  by  forgiving  our  sins 
as  he  is  God,  and  by  instructing  us  as  he 
is  man,  with  great  sweetness  and  love  :— 
He  equally  instructs  all  sorts,  because, 
in  one  sense,  all  are  children:  yet  we 
must  not  look  on  Christian  doctnnes  as 
childish  and  contemptible :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  quality  of  children,  which  we 
receive  in  baptismf— or  regeneration,-.- 
renders  us  perfect  in  the  luiowledge  of 
divine  thingiB,  by  delivering  us  from  sins 
througrh  grace,  and  by  emightening  us 
with  Uie  illumination  of  faith ;  so  that  we 
are  at  the  same  time  both  children  and 
men ;  and  the  milk  with  which  we  are 
nourished,  being  both  the  word  and  will 
of  God,  is  ve^  solid  and  substantial  noor- 
ishment."  These  appear  to  be  some  of 
his  best  ideas  of  Christianity. 

In  his  Stromata  he  speaks  with  his 
usual  partiality  in  favour  of  phOosophy, 
and  shows  the  effect  which 
his  regard  for  it  had  on  his      ^  ?.7**^ 
own  mind,  by  saying    that    °j^^  *™" 
faith  is  God*s  grift,  but  so  as 
to  depend  on  our  own  free-will.    His  ac- 
count of  the  perfect  Christian,  whom  he 
calls*  Gnosticus,  is  sullied    by  stoical 
rhapsodies.:^ — **  H®  ^^  never  angry,  and 
nothing  affects  him;  because  he  sJways 
loves  God :  He  looks  upon  that  time  as 
lost  which  he  is  obliged  to  spend  in  re- 
ceiving nourishment:  He  is  employed  in 
continual  and  mental  prayer.   He  is  mild, 
affable,  patient,  but  at  the  same  time  so 

•  Da  Pin. 

t  The  outward  sim  and  the  inward  iplrltual 
grace,  on  aecount  of  their  usual  connexion  in 
the  primitiTe  church,  are  used  as  synonTmous 
by-  a  number  of  primitive  writers,  which  has, 
unhappily,  given  occasion  to  one  of  the  worst 
abases,  by  those  who  place  all  grace  in  form 
and  eeremomr  only. 
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rigid  as  not  to  be  tempted:  He  gives 
way  neither  to  pleasure  nor  to  pain. 

But  enough  of  these  views :  Pseudo- 
religionists  have  since  his  time  dealt 
largely  in  such  reveries,  so  inconsistent 
with  that  humbling  sense  of  imbecility, 
and  that  sincere  conflict  against  the  sin 
of  our  nature,  which  is  peculiarly  Chris^ 
tian.  In  truth — if  his  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  was  really  deJective,  the 
defect  lay  in  his  view  of  original  sin< 
Of  this  HIS  philosophical  sect  knew  noth- 
ing aright;  and  it  must  be  owned  he 
speaks  of  it  in  a  very  confused,  if  not  in 
a  contradictory  manner.  On  the  whole, — 
such  is  the  baneful  effect  of  mixing  things 
which  will  not  incorporate, — human  in- 
ventions with  Christian  truths, — that  this 
writer,  learned,  laborious,  and  ingenious 
as  he  was,  may  seem  to  be  far  exceeded 
by  many  obscure  and  illiterate  persons 
at  this  day,  in  true  Scriptural  knowledge 
and  in  the  experience  of  divine  things. — 
That  he  was,  in  the  main,  a  truly  pious 
person,  neither  makes  this  account  less 
credible,  nor  the  danger  less  of  admitting 
the  pestilent  spirit  of  human  self-suffi- 
ciency to  dictate  in  the  Christian  religion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  OHURCH  DURING 
THE  REIGNS  OF  SEVERUS  AND  CARA- 
CALLA. 

It  seemed  proper  to  prefix  to  the  gene* 
ral  history  of  the  third  century,  the  lives 
of  the  four  persons,  which  we  have  re- 
viewed ;  partly  because  they  were  studious 
men  not  very  much  connected  with  the 
public  state  of  Christianity;  and  partly 
because  the  knowledge  of  their  views 
and  taste  in  religion  may  prepare  the 
reader  to  expect  that  unhappy  mixture  of 
philosophical  self-righteousness  and  su- 
perstition, which  much  clouded  and  de- 
praved the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel  in  this 
century. 

Severus,  though  in  his  younger  days 
a  bitter  persecutor  of  Christians  at  Ly- 
ons, was  yet,  through  the  influence  of  the 
kindness  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Proculus,  favour- 
ably disposed  toward  the 
Christians  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  was  not  till  about 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
which  falls  in  with  the  year 
two  hundred  and  two,  that 
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Persecu- 
tion of  the 
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rui, 
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his  native  ferocity  of  temper  brake  out 
afresh,  and  kindled  a  very  severe  perse- 
cution against  the  Christians.  He  was 
just  returned  from  the  East  victorious; 
and  the  pride  of  prosperity  induced  him 
to  forbid  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Christians  still  thought  it  right  to  ooey 
God  rather  than  man.  Severus  persisted ; 
and  exercised  the  usual  cruelties.  The 
persecution  raffed  every  where ;  but  par- 
ticularly at  Alexandria.  From  various 
parts  of  Ecypt  the  Christians  were 
orouffht  thither  to  suffer;  and  they  ex- 
pired in  torments.  Leonidas,  father  of 
the  famous  Origen,  was  beheaded;  so 
easy  a  death  however  was  esteemed  a 
favour.  His  son  was  then  very  youn^; 
but  the  accoimt,  which  is  given  of  him 
by  Eusebius,*  deserves  our  notice. 

Laetus  was  at  that  time  governor  of 
Alexandria  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt;  and 
Demetrius  had  been  recently  elected  bish- 
op of  the  Chnstians  in  that    Aceountof 
city.       Great  numbers  now    Origen. 
suffering  martyrdom,  young 
Origen  panted  for  the  honour  and  need- 
lessly exposed  himself  to  danger.    His 
mother  cnecked  the  imprudent  zeal  at 
first  by  earnest  entreaties ;  but  perceiv- 
ing that  he  still  wes  bent  on  suffering 
with  his  father,  who  at  that  time  was 
closely  confined,  she  very  properly  exer- 
cised her  motherly  authority  by  confining 
him  to  the  house,  and  by  hiding  from 
him  all  his  apparel.   The  vehement  spirit 
of  Origen  prompted  him,  when  he  could 
do  nothing  else,  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
father,  in  which  he  thus  exhorted  him, 
"Father,  faint  not,  and  don't  be  concern- 
ed on  our  account."    He  had  been  care- 
fully trained  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures under  the  inspection  of  his  pious 
father,  who,  together  with  the  study  of 
the  liberal  arts,  had  particularly  superin- 
tended this  most  important  part  ot  edu- 
cation.   Before  he  introduced  his  son  to 
any  material  exercises  in  profane  learn- 
ing, he  instructed  him  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  gave  him  daily  a  certain  task  out  of 
them  to  repeat.    The  penetrating  genius 
of  Origen  led  him,  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  to  investigate  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  to  ask  his  father  questions 
beyond  his  ability  to  solve.    The  father 
checked  his  curiosity,  reminded  him  of 
his  imbecility,  and  admonished  him  to 
be  content  with  the  plain  grammatical 
sense  of  Scripture,  which  obviously  offered 
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itaelf; — Imt  inwvdly  rejoiced,  it  seems, 
titst  God  had  mrea  him  such  a  sod.    And 
it  would  not  have  been  amiss,  if  he  had 
r^oloed  with  tkbhbling; — perhaps  he 
did  so ;  and  Origen's  early  loss  of  such 
a  father,  who  probably,  was  more  simple 
la  Christian  mith  and  piety  than  he  him- 
self ever  was,  might  be  an  extreme  dis- 
ad^mntage  to  Mm.    Youths  of  great  and 
uncommon  parts,  accompanied,  as  is  gene- 
nlly  the  case,  with  much  ambition  and 
boundless   curiosi^,  have    often    been 
die  instruments  of  Satan  in  perverting 
dlTine  truth:  and  it  is  not  so  much  at- 
tended to  as  it  ought  to  be  by  many  truly 
pious  and  humble  souls,  that  the  superior 
emiaenoe,  in  parts  and  good  sense,  of 
young  persons  whom  they  love  and  re- 
snect,  is  by  no  means  a  pro^ostic  of  the 
like  superiority  in  real  spiritual  know- 
ledge and  the  discernment  of  divine  things. 
Men  of  genius,  if  they  meet  with  encour- 
agement will    be   sure  to   distinguish 
^emselves  in  whatever  line  of  life  they 
move.    But  men  of  genius  and  even  of 
very    remarkable    endowments,  though 
sincere  in  Christianity,  may,  not  only  m 
the  practice,  but  even  in  the  perception 
of  Gospel-truths,  be  far  outstrippea  by 
others  who  are  naturally  much  their  in- 
feriore;    because  the  latter  are  by  no 
means  so  exposed  to  the  crafts  of  Satan, 
are  not  so  liable  in  their  judgments  to  be 
warped  from  Christian  simplicity,  are 
more  apt  to  look  for  underatanding  from 
above,  and  are  less  disposed  to  lean  to 
an  arm  of  flesh. 

We  seem  to  discover,  in  the  veiy  be- 
ginning of  Origen,  the  foundation  of  that 
presumptuous  spirit  which  led  him  after- 
wards to  philosophize  so  dangerously  in 
the  Christian  religion,  and  never  to  con- 
tent himself  with  plain  truth,  but  to  hunt 
after  something  singular  and  extraordinar 
ry;— though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
his  sincere  desire  of  serving  God  appear- 
ed from  early  life ;  nor  does  it  ever  seem 
to  have  forsaken  him,  so  that  he  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  a  child  of  God 
from  early  years. 

His  fiither  dying  a  martyr,  he  was  left, 
with  his  mother  and  other  six  children, 
an  orphan  aged  seventeen  yeare.  His 
Others  substance  was  confiscated  by  the 
emperor,  and  the  family  reduced  to  j^reat 
distress.  But  Providence  gave  lum  a 
friend  in  a  rich  and  godly  matron,  who 
yet  supported  in  her  house  a  certain  per- 
son of  Antioch,  that  was  noted  for  here- 
sy. We  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time 
■  9 


assign  her  motives ;  but  Origen,  though 
obliged  to  be  in  the  company  of  the  here- 
tic, could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  join  in 
prayer  with  him.  He.  now  vigorously 
applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
his  underatanding;  and  having  no  more 
work  at  school, — ^it  seems,  because  he 
soon  ac<^uired  all  the  learning  his  master 
could  give  him,-^^d  findinor  that  the 
business  of  catechising  was  deserted  at 
Alexandria  because  of  the  persecution, 
he  undertook  the  work  himself;  and  se- 
veral Gentiles  came  to  hear  him  and  be- 
came his  disciples.  He  was  now  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age;  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  persecution  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attachment  to  the  martyrs, 
not  only  to  those  of  his  acquaintance,  but 
in  ^neral  to  all  who  suflfored  for  Chris- 
tianity. He  vbited  such  of  them  as  were 
fettered  In  deep  dungeons  and  close  im- 
prisonment ;  and  was  present  with  them 
even  after  their  condemnation,  and  bold- 
ly attended  them  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion: he  openly  embraced  and  saluted 
them ;  and  was  once  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  stoned  to  death  on  this  account. 
Indeed  he  was  repeatedly  in  peril  of  his 
life ;  for  the  persecution  daily  prevailed ; 
and  he  could  no  longer  pass  sadTely  through 
the  streets  of  Alexandria.  He  oftien 
changed  his  lodgings,  but  was  every 
where  puraued ;  and,  humanly  speaking, 
it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape. 
His  instructions,  however,  and  his  zeal, 
produced  great  effects;  multitudes  crowd- 
ed to  hear  him ;  and  were  by  his  laboura 
incited  to  attend  to  Christianity. 

The  charge  of  the  school  was  now,  by 
Demetrius  the  bishop,  c<nnmitted  to  him 
alone ;  and  he  converted  it  wholly  into  a 
school  of  religious  information :  He  main- 
tained himself  bv  the  sale  of  the  profane 
books  which  he  had  been  wont  to  study. 
Thus  he  lived  many  yeara,  an  amazing 
monument,  at  onoe  both  of  industry  and 
of  self-denial.  Not  only  the  day,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  was  by  him 
devoted  to  religious  study ;  and  he  prac- 
tised, with  literal  conscientiousness,  our 
Lord's  rules,  of  not  having  two  coats,  nor 
two  oaire  of  shoes,  and  of  not  providing 
for  tuturity.  He  was  inured  to  colo^ 
nakedness,  and  poverty:  He  offended 
many  by  his  unwillingness  to  receive 
their  jipraiuities:  He  abstained  from  wine; 
and,  in  general,  lived  so  abstemiously  as 
to  endsmger  his  liiSau  Man^  pereons  imi- 
tated his  excessive  austerities :  and  were, 
at  that  timsi  bononred  with  the  name  of 
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philoflophera ;  and  some  of  them  patient- 
ly suffered  martyrdom. 

I  state  facts  as  I  find  them. — ^A  strong 
spirit  of  self-ri^hteonsness,  meeting  with 
a  secret  ambition,  too  subtile  to  be  per- 
eeiyed  by  him  who  is  the  dupe  of  it,  and 
supported  by  a  natural  fortitude  of  mind, 
and  by  the  actiye  exertion  of  great  ta- 
lents, hath  enabled  many  in  external 
things  to  seem  superior  in  piety  to  men 
of  r^  humanity  and  self-diffidence,  who 
penetrating  more  happily  into  the  genius 
of  the  Gospel,  by  the  exercise  of  faith  in 
the  Sun  of  God,  and  that  genuine  charity 
which  is  its  fruit,  are  led  into  a  course  of 
conduct  less  dazzling  indeed,  but  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  Gospel.  One  can- 
not form  a  high  idea  of  ihe  solid  judg- 
ment of  these  Alexandrian  converts. — 
Were  there  none  of  the  elder  and  more 
experienced  Christians  in  that  city,  who 
were  capable,  with  meekness  of  wisdom, 
of  correcting  the  exuberances  of  this  zeal- 
ous youth,  and  of  showing*  him  that,  by 
such  a  refusal  of  the  comforts  of  life,  he 
affected  a  superiority  to  Paul  himself, 
who  gratefully  received  the  alms  of  the 
Philippians  ?  Excesses  of  this  sort  must 
have  been  attended  with  great  defects  in 
inward  vital  godliness:  The  reader  is 
again  referred  to  the  second  chapter  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  for  a  com- 
ment on  the  conduct  of  Ori^en.  How 
much  better  had  it  been  for  him  to  have 
continued  a  scholar  for  some  time  lonffer ; 
and  not  to  have  feasted  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart  by  appointing  him  a  teach- 
er ! — But  the  lively  flow  or  genius  seems 
to  have  been  mistaken  for  great  growth 
in  Christian  knowledge  and  piety. 

One  of  his  scholars,  called  rlutarch, 
was  led  to  martyrdom.  Origen  accom- 
Marlvr-  V^^^  ^^^  ^  t^®  place  of 
dom.  execution.   The  odium  of  the 

scholar's  sufferings  reflected 
on  the  master ;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
peculiar  providence  that  he  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  citizens.  Afler  him 
Serenus  suffered  by  fire :  the  third  mar- 
tyr was  Heraclides;  the  fourth  Heron. 
The  former  had  not  yet  been  baptized, 
being  only  what  was  called  a  Catechu- 
men :  the  latter  had  been  lately  baptized ; 
but  both  were  beheaded.  A  second  Se- 
renus of  the  same  school,  having  sustain- 
ed great  torments  and  much  pain,  was 
beheaded.  A  woman  also,  caAed  Rais, 
as  yet  a  Catechumen,  suffered  death. 
Potamiaena,  a  joang  woman  remarkable 
Ibr  beauty,  purity  of  mind,  and  firmness 


in  the  faith  of  Christ,  suffered  very  dread- 
ful torments:  She  was  scourged  very 
severely  by  the  order  of  Aauila  the  judge, 
who  threatened  to  deliver  ner  to  be  abus- 
ed by  the  basest  characters.  But  she 
remained  firm  in  the  faith :  was  led  to 
the  fire,  and  burned  together  with  her 
mother  Marcella.  The  heart  of  Basilides, 
a  soldier,  who  presided  at  her  execution, 
was  softened.  He  pitied  her,  treated 
her  courteously,  and  protected  her,  so 
far  as  he  durst,  from  the  insolence  of  the 
mob.  She  acknowled^d  his  kindness, 
thanked  him,  and  promised  that  after  her 
departure  she  would  entreat  the  Lord  for 
him.  Scalding  pitch  was  poured  on  her 
whole  body,  which  she  sustained  in  much 
patience.  Sometime  after,  Basilides,  be- 
ing required  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to 
swear  profanely  on  a  certain  occasion,  he 
refused,  and  confessed  himself  a  Chris- 
tian. They  disbelieved  him  at  first;  but 
finding  him  serious,  they  carried  him  be* 
fore  the  judge,  who  remanded  him  to  pri- 
son. The  Christians  visited  him;  and 
upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 
bis  sudden  cnange,  he  declared  that  Po- 
tamien3,  three  days  after  her  martyrdom, 
had  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and  in- 
formed him  that  she  had  performed  her 
promise ;  and  that  he  should  shortly  die. 
After  this  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  reader  will  think  this  an  extraor- 
dinary story :  It  is  tinged  with  supersti- 
tion, no  doubt;  but  who  can  venture, 
without  meriting  the  imputation  of  temer- 
ity, to  reject  it  altogether  as  a  fiction! 
Eusebius  lived  at  no  fipreat  distance  from 
the  time  of  Origen :  He  had  made  accu- 
rate inquiries  after  him  and  his  followers 
in  Alexandria;  and  he  observes  that  the 
fame  of  Potamiena  was  in  his  own  time 
very  great  in  that  province.  Her  martyr- 
dom and  that  of  the  soldier  seem  suffi- 
ciently authentic.  Her  promise  to  pray 
for  him  after  her  departure  only  shows 
the  gradual  prevalence  of  fanatical  phi- 
losophy, will-worship,  and  the  like;  and 
if  the  reader  be  not  prepared  by  a  sufll- 
cient  degree  of  candour  to  admit  the  truth 
of  authentic  narratives  and  the  reality  of 
converting  grace,  because  pitiably  stain- 
ed, in  many  instances,  with  such  super- 
stition, he  will  find  little  satisfaction  in 
the  evidences  of  Christian  piety  for  many 
But  we  are  slaves  to  habit.    In 


our  own  time  we  make  great  allowances 
in  Christians  for  the  love  of  the  world: 
we  are  not  so  easily  disposed  to  make  al- 
lowances for  superstitions.    Yet  many 
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jmone  sentiments  and  views  may  be 
foondT where  the  heart  is  devoted,  in  faith 
and  love,  to  God  and  his  Christ.  It  will 
still  be  objected,  that  God  would  not 
sanctify  superstitions  of  this  sort,  bv 
causing  supernaturally  the  deceased  spi- 
rit of  a  martyr  to  appear  to  Basilides. — 
I  answer, — the  supposition  of  a  dream 
removes  all  the  difficulty ;  and  the  more 
easily,  when  we  recollect  that  the  man's 
mind  could  not  fail  to  have  been  previ- 
ously under  a  strong  impression  of  the 
person  of  the  sufferer,  of  her  late  martyr- 
dom, and  of  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended it. 

A  peculiar  resolution  made  and  put  in- 
to execution  about  this  time  by  Origen, 
illustrates  his  character  in  the  strongest 
manner.  Though  disposed  beyond  most 
men  to  allegorize  the  Scriptures,  in  one 
passage  he  followed  their  literal  sense 
too  closely.  *' There  are  some  who  have 
made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven's  sake."* — We  need  not 
be  at  a  loss  for  his  motives.  He  was 
much  conversant  among  women  as  a 
catechiser  and  an  expounder  of  the  Scrip- 
tures;— and,  no  doubt,  he  was  desirous 
of  removing  occasions  for  the  slanders  of 
infidels,  as  well  as  temptations  from  him- 
self.— However  he  took  all  possible  pains 
to  conceal  the  fact. 

One  cannot  but  be  astonished  in  notic- 
ing how  strong  the  self-righteous  maxims 
and  views  were  grown  in  the  Church ; — 
yet  still, — ^piety  of  principle,  combined 
with  fervour  of  zeal,  must  be  revered  by 
every  one,  who  is  not  lost  to  all  sense  of 

goodness. — ^The  extraordinary  step  taken 
y  Origen,  above  alluded  to,  could  not 
remain  a  secret.  Demetrius,  his  bishop, 
at  first  encouraged  and  commended  him : 
afterward, f  through  the  power  of  envy, 
on  account  of  his  growing  popularity,  he 
published  the  fact  abroad  with  a  view  to 
asperse  him.  However,  the  bishops  of 
Caesarea  and  Jerusalem  protected  and 
supported  him,  and  ordained  him  a  pres- 
bjfter  in  the  church.  Day  and  night  he 
continued  still  to  labour  at  Alexandria. 
But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  Alexandria  to 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  to 
see  what  effects  were  produced  by  this 
same  persecution  of  Severus. 

Alexander,  a  bishop  in  Cappadocia, 
confessed  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  sustain- 
ed a  variety  of  sufferings ;  and  yet  by 
the  providence  of  God  was  at  length  de- 


•  Matthew  xtz.  IS.        t  Eoteb.  B.  vl.  C.  7. 


livered : — and  he  travelled  afterwards  to 
Jenisalem.  There  he  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  Narcissus  the  very  aged  bish- 
op of  that  see,  a  man  of  extraordinair 
piety,  who  associated  Alexander  with 
him- in  the  labours  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion. Some  epistles  of  the  latter  were 
extant  in  Eusebius's  time,  who  gives  us 
a  short  fragment  of  one  of  them,  suffi- 
ciently authenticating  the  fact,^ — that  those 
two  holy  men  were  joint  pastors  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

"  Narcissus  greets  you,  who  governed 
this  bishopric  before  me ;  and  now  being 
an  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  pray- 
eth  with  me,  and  that  very  seriously,  ior 
the  state  of  the  church,  and  beseeches 
you  to  be  of  one  mind  with  me." 

If  the  ancient  martyrologies  had  been 

ftreserved  uncorrupted,  they  would,  doubt- 
ess,  afford  us  useful  materials,  and  illus- 
trate much  the  spirit  and  genius  of  real 
Christianit]^  in  its  primitive  professors. 
But  frauds,  interpolations,  and  impostures, 
are  endless :  The  papal  and  monastic  su- 
perstitions, in  after-ages,  induced  their 
supporters  to  corrupt  these  martyrologies, 
and  indeed  the  writings  of  the  fathers  in 
general.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  ma- 
terials for  a  well-connected  credible  his- 
tory of  real  Christians,  is  hence  increased 
exceedingly.  What  I  cannot  believe,  I 
shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  transcribe ; 
what  I  can,  where  the  matter  appears 
worthy  of  memory,  shall  be  exhibited. 
This  is  the  case  of  the  martyrs  of  Scil- 
lita,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Carthage.  The  narration  is  simple,  credi- 
ble throughout,  and  worthy  of  the  purest 
ages  of  the  Gospel. — ^The  facts  belong  to 
the  times  of  Severus. 

"Twelve  persons  were  brought  before 
Saturninus  the  proconsul  at  Carthage,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  Speratus,  Narzal, 
and  Cittin;  and  three  women,  Donata, 
Secunda,'and  Vestina.  When  they  came 
before  him,  he  said  to  them  all,  *You 
may  expect  the  emperor  our  master's  par- 
don, if  you  return  to  your  senses,  and  ob- 
serve the  ceremonies  of  our  ffods.'  To 
which  Speratus  replied,  'We  have  never 
been  guilty  of  any  thing  that  is  evil,  nor 
been  partakers  of  injustice :  We  have 
even  prayed  for  those  who  persecute  us 
unjustly;  in  which  we  obey  our  kmpcrob, 
who  prescribed  to  us  this  rule  of  beha- 
viour.' Saturninus  answered,  *  We  have 
also  a  religion  that  is  simple :  We  swear 
by  the  genius  of  the  emperors,  and  we 
offer  up  vows  for  their  health,  whiich  you 
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ought  also  to  do/  Speratus  answered,  *  If 
jou  will  hear  me  patiently,  I  will  declare 
unto  you  the  mystery  of  Christian  sim- 
plicity.' The  proconsul  said,  *  Shall  I 
hear  you  speak  ill  of  our  ceremonies? 
RaUier  swear,  all  of  you,  hy  the  genius  of 
the  emperors  our  masters,  that  you  may 
enjoy  &e  pleasures  of  life.'  Speratus 
answered,  *  I  know  not  the  genius  of  the 
emperors.  I  serve  God,  who  is  in  hea- 
yen,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see. 
I  have  never  been  ffuilty  of  any  crime 
punishable  by  the  poDlic  laws :  if  I  buy 
any  thing,  I  pay  the  duties  to  the  collec- 
tors :  I  acknowledge  my  God  and  Saviour 
to  be  the  Supreme  Governor  of  all  nations : 
I  have  made  no  complaints  against  any 
person ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  make 
none  against  me.'  The  proconsul,  turn- 
ing to  the  rest,  said,  *  Do  not  ye  imitate 
the  folly  of  this  mad  wretch ;  but  rather 
fear  our  prince  and  obey  his  commands.' 
Cittin  answered, '  We  fear  only  the  Lord 
our  God,  who  is  in  heaven.'  The  pro- 
consul then  said,^— ^  Let  them  be  carried 
to  prison,  and  put  in  fetters  till  to-mor- 
row.' 

*^  The  next  day  the  proconsul,  seated  on 
his  tribunal,  caused  them  to  be  brought 
before  them,  and  said  to  the  women, — 

*  Honour  our  prince,  and  do  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.'  Donata  replied,  ^  We  honour 
Csesar  as  Caesar,  but  to  God  we  offer 
prayer  and  worship.'  Vestina  said,  *l 
also  am  a  Christian.'  Secunda  said,  *  I 
also  believe  in  my  God,  and  will  continue 
steadfast  to  him ;  and,  in  regard  to  your 
gods,  we  will  not  serve  and  adore  them.' 
The  proconsul  ordered  them  to  be  sepa- 
rated ;  then,  having  called  for  the  men, 
he  said  to  Speratus,  *  Perseverest  thou  in 
being  a  Christian  V  Speratus  answered, 
'  Yes,  I  do  persevere : — Let  all  give  ear, 
I  am  a  Christian ;'  which  being  heard  by 
the  rest,  they  said,  *  We  also  are  Chris- 
tians.' The  proconsul  said,  *-You  will 
neither  consider  your  danger,  nor  receive 
mercy.'  They  replied,  «Do  what  you 
please,  we  shall  die  joyfully  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ.'    The  proconsul  asked, 

*  What  books  are  those  which  you  read 
and  revere  t'  Speratus  replied,  *The 
four  Gospels  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je- 
sus Chnst;  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul,  and  all  the  Scripture  that  is  in- 
spired of  God.'  The  proconsul  said,  *I 
will  give  you  three  days  to  reflect  and  to 
come  to  yourselves.'  u  pon  which  Spera^ 
tus  answered, '  I  am  a  Christian,  and  such 
are  all  those  who  are  with  me :  and  we 


will  never  quit  the  faith  of  our  Lord  J«- 
sus.    Do,  therefore,  what  you  think  fit.' 

**  The  proconsul,  seeing  their  resolution, 
pronounced  sentence  against  them, — ^that 
the^  should  die  by  the  hands  of  tiie  exe- 
cutioner, in  these  terms : — *  Speratus  and 
the  rest,  having  acknowledced  themselves 
to  be  Christians,  and  having  refused  to 
pay  due  honour  to  the  emperor,  I  com- 
mand their  heads  to  be  cut  off.'  This 
sentence  having  been  read,  Speratus  and 
his  fellow-sufferers  said, '  We  ^ve  thanks 
to  God,  who  hononreth  us  this  day  with 
being  received  as  martyrs  in  heaven,  for 
confessing  his  name.'  They  were  carried 
to  the  place  of  punishment,  where  they 
fell  on  their  knees  all  together,  and  hav- 
ing again  given  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ, 
they  were  beheaded."* 

fAt  Carthage  itself  four  young  Cate- 
chumens were  seized,  Revocatus  and  Fe- 
licitas,— slaves  to  the  same  master, — with 
Saturninus  and  Secundulus;  and  also 
Vivia  Perpetua,  a  lady  of  quality.  She 
had  a  father,  a  mother,  and  two  brothers, 
of  whom  one  was  a  catechumen ;  she  was 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age;  was  mar- 
ried, and  was  then  pregnant ;  and  more- 
over, she  had  a  young  child  at  her  breast. 
To  these  five,  by  an  excess  of  zeal  too 
common  at  that  time,  Satur,  voluntarily, 
joined  himself.  While  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  persecutors,  the  father  of 
Perpetua,  himself  a  Pagan,  but  full  of 
affection  to  his  favourite  offspring,  impor- 
tuned her  to  fall  from  the  faith.  His  in- 
treaties  were  vain.  Her  pious  constancy 
appeared  to  him  an  absurd  obstinacy,  and 
enraged  him  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to 

frive  her  very  rough  treatment.  Tor  a 
ew  days  while  these  catechumens  were 
under  guard,  but  not  confined  in  the  pri- 
son, they  found  means  to  be  baptised ;  and 
Perpetua's  prayers  were  directed  particu- 
larly for  patience  under  bodily  pains. 
They  were  then  put  into  a  dark  prison. 
To  the  rest,  who  had  been  more  accus- 
tomed to  hardships,  this  change  of  scene 
had  not  any  thing  in  it  very  terrible.  To 
her,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but  the 
delicacies  of  genteel  life,  it  was  peculiar- 
ly formidable  and  distressing:  Her  con- 
cern for  her  infant  was  extreme.— To 
tins  and  Pomponius,  two  deacons  of  the 
Church,  obtained  by  money,  that  the  pri- 
soners might  go  out  of  the  dark  dungeon, 
and  for  some  hours  refresh  themselves  in 
a  more  commodious  place,  where  Peipe- 
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toa  gave  the  breast  to  her  infant,  and  then 
recommended  him  carefully  to  her  mother. 
For  some  time  her  mind  was  oppressed 
with  concern  for  the  misery  she  had 
brought  on  her  family ;  thoujirh  it  was  for 
the  ^e  of  a  good  conscience ;  but  she 
grew  more  composed^  and  her  prison  be- 
came a  palace. 

Her  father,  sometime  after,  came  to  the 
pison  overwhelmed  with  grief;  which, 
in  all  probability,  was  augmented  by  the 
reflections  he  had  made  on  his  own  rough 
and  angry  behaviour  to  her  at  their  last 
interview.  "  Have  pity,  my  daughter," 
says  he,  *'  on  my  gray  hairs ;  have  pity 
on  your  father,  if  1  was  ever  worthy  of 
that  name :  if  I  myself  have  broug^ht  you 
up  to  this  age ;  if  I  have  prefened  you  to 
all  your  bre3iren,  make  me  not  a  reproach 
to  mankind :  respect  your  father  and  your 
aunt" — these,  it  seems,  were  joined  in 
the  interests  of  paganism,  while  the  mo- 
ther appears  to  have  been  a  Christian 
otherwise  his  silence  concerning  her  seems 
scarcely  to  be  accounted  for; — *^have 
eompassion  on  your  son,  who  cannot  sur- 
vive you:  lay  aside  your  obstinacy,  lest  you 
destroy  us  all :  for  if  you  perish  we  must 
all  of  us  shut  our  mouths  in  disgrace." 
The  old  gentleman,  with  much  tenderness, 
kissed  her  hands,  threw  himself  at  her 
feet,  weeping  and  calling  her  no  longrer 
his  daDj^hter,  but  his  mistress— the  mis- 
tress of  his  fate !  He  was  the  only  per- 
son of  the  &mily  who  did  not  rejoice  at 
her  martyrdom.  Perpetua,  though  in- 
wardly torn  with  filial  affection,  could 
offer  him  no  other  comfort  than  to  desire 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  disposal. 

The  next  day  they  were  all  brought 
into  the  court,  and  examined  in  the  pre- 
sence of  vast  crowds.  There  the  unhappy 
old  man  appeared  with  his  little  grandson, 
and  taking  Perpetua  aside,  conjured  her 
to  have  some  pity  on  her  child.  The 
procurator,  Hilarian,  joined  in  the  suit, 
but  in  vain.  The  old  man  then  attempted 
to  draw  his  daughter  from  the  scaffold. 
Hilarian  ordered  him  to  be  beaten ;  and 
a  blow,  which  he  received  with  a  staff, 
was  felt  by  Perpetua  very  severely. 

Hilarian  condemned  them  to  be  ex< 
posed  to  the  wild  beasts.  They  then  re- 
tomed  cheerfully  to  their  prison.  Per- 
petua sent  the  deacon,  Pomponius,  to  de- 
mand her  child  of  her  father,  which  he 
refused  to  return.  The  health  of  the 
child,  we  are  told,  suffered  not ;  nor  did 
Perpetua  feel  any  bodily  inconvenience. 

Secondulus  died  in  prison.    Felicitas 


was  eight  months  gone  with  child ;  and 
seeing  the  day  of  the  public  shows  to  be 
near,  she  was  much  afflicted  lest  her  exe- 
cution should  take  place  before  her  deli- 
very. Her  companions  joined  in  prayer 
for  her  three  days  before  the  spectacles ; 
and  she  was,  with  great  difficulty ,delivered 
of  a  child.  One  of  the  doorkeepers,  who, 
perhaps,  expected  to  have  found  in  her  a 
stoical  insensibility,  and  heard  her  cries, 
said,  **  Do  you  complain  of  this  1  what 
will  you  do  when  you  are  exposed  to  the 
beasts  1"  Felicitas  answered,  with  a  sa- 
gacity truly  Christian,  "  It  is  I  that  suffer 
now,  but  then  there  will  be  another  with 
me,  that  will  suffer  for  me,  because  I 
shall  suffer  for  bis  sake." — Her  new-bom 
daughter  was  delivered  to  a  Christian 
woman,  who  nursed  it  as  her  own. 

The  tribune  appears  to  have  credited  a 
report,  that  the  prisoners  would  free  them- 
selves by  magical  practices ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, to  have  treated  ^hem  roughly. 
'*  Why  don't  you,"  says  Perpetua,  "  give 
us  some  relief!"  Will  it  not  be  for  your 
honour  that  we  should  appear  well  fed  at 
the  spectacles  1" 

This  address  of  hers  had  the  desired 
effect:  It  procured  a  very  agreeable  alte* 
ration  in  their  treatment.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  shows,  they  were  supplied  with 
their  last  meal ;  and  the  martyrs  did  their 
utmost  to  convert  it  into  to  ^ttyAvti :  they 
ate  in  public:  their  brethren  and  others 
were  allowed  to  visit  them:  and  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  himself,  by  this 
time,  was  converted  to  the  faith:  they 
talked  to  the  people,  and  warned  them  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come :  they  pointed 
out  to  them  their  own  happy  lot,  and 
smiled  at  the  curiosity  of  those  who  ran 
to  see  them.  •*  Observe  well  our  faces," 
cries  Satur,  with  much  animation,  *^  that 
ye  may  know  them  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment." 

The  Spirit  of  God  was  much  with  them 
on  the  day  of  trial :  joy,  rather  than  fear, 
was  painted  on  their  looks.  Perpetua, 
cherished  by  Jesus  Christ,  went  on  with 
a  composed  countenance  and  an  easy 
pace,  holding  down  her  eyes,  lest  the 
spectators  might  draw  wrong  conclusions 
from  their  vivacity.  Some  idolatrous  gar- 
ments were  offered  them  by  the  Pagans : 
**  We  sacrifice  our  lives,"  said  they,  "  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  this  kind." — ^The 
tribune  desisted  from  his  demand. 

Perpetua  sang,  as  already  victorious : 


*  A  love-fe«st. 
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and  RevoeatuB,  Sataminus,  and  Satar, 
endeavoured  to  affect  the  people  with  the 
fear  of  the  wrath  to  come.  Being  come 
into  Hilarian*8  presence,  **  Thou  judgeat 
us,''  said  they,  ^*and  God  shall  judge 
thee."  The  mob  was  enraged,  and  in- 
sisted  on  their  being  scourged  before  they 
were  exposed  to  the  beasts.  It  was 
done,  ana  the  martyrs  rejoiced  in  being 
conformed  to  their  Saviour's  suffer- 
iuM. 

Ferpetua  and  Felicitas  were  stripped, 
and  put  into  the  nets,  and  exposed  to  a 
wild  cow.  The  spectators  were  shodced 
at  the  sight :  for  the  one  was  an  accom- 
plished beauty,  and  the  other  had  been 
wcently  delivered  of  a  child. — ^The  as- 
sisting executioner  drew  them  back  and 
covered  them  with  loose  garments.  Per- 
petua  was  first  attacked ;  and  ftdling 
oaokwards  she  put  herself  into  a  reclining 
posture ;  and  seeing  her  habit  torn  by  her 
side,  she  retired  to  cover  herself:  she 
then  gathered  up  her  hair,  that  she  might 
seem  less  disordered  :  she  raised  herself 
up,  and  seeing  Felicitas  bruised,  she  gave 
her  her  hand  and  lifted  her  up :  then  they 
went  toward  the  gate,  where  Perpetua 
was  received  by  a  catechumen,  called 
Rusticus,  who  attended  her :  <*I  wonder, 
said  she,  **  when  they  will  expose  us  to 
the  cow ;"— She  had  been,  it  seems,  in- 
sensible of  what  had  passed,  nor  could 
believe  it  tiU  she  saw  on  her  body  and 
clothes  the  marks  of  her  sufferings.  She 
caused  her  brother  to  be  called,  and  ad- 
dressing herself  to  hkn  and  Rusticus,  she 
said,  *'  Continue  firm  in  the  fiiith ;  love 
one  another;  and  be  neither  frightened 
nor  offended  at  our  sufferings." 

The  people  insisted  on  having  the  mai- 
tyrs  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, that  they  might  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  them  die :  some  of  them 
rose  up  and  went  forward  of  their  own 
accord,  after  having  given  one  another 
the  kiss  of  charity :  others  received  the 
last  blow  without  speaking  or  stirring. 
Perpetua  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  nnddi- 
fnl  gladiator,  who  pierced  her  between 
the  ribs  so  as  to  give  her  much  unneces- 
sary pain.  She  cried  out ;  and  then  she 
herself  guided  his  trembling  hand  to  her 
tiiroat  :-~-and  thus  with  the  rest  she  slept 
in  Jesus. 

A-ugustine,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
forty-seventh  Psalm,  takes  notice  of  the 
victorious  strength  of  divine  love  pre- 
vailing over  all  natural  affections,  and 
produces  this  same  Perpetua  as  an  exam- 


ple :♦— »<  We  know  and  read  thus  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  blessed  Perpetua.^'—- 
He  mentions  the  same  story  also  in  three 
other  places  in  his  treatise  of  the  Soul.f 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  doubts  whether 
Perpetua  herself  wrote  what  is  ascribc»d 
to  her.  If  so,  wc  may  well  doubt ;  and 
more  than  doubt  the  truth  of  the  vidont 
with  which  this  excellent  narrative  has 
been  intermixed ;  and  with  which  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the 
reader.  Yet  the  general  history  has  every 
mark  of  authenticity. — ^Angustine  him- 
self published  three  sermons  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  martyrs.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  finest  monuments  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  have  been  thus 
tarnished  by  mixtures  of  fraud  or  super- 
stition.— The  authority  of  Auffustine  has 
enabled  me  to  distinguish  veiui  some  de- 
pee  of  precision  the  truth  from  the  false* 
hood.  My  business  does  not  call  me  to 
recite  the  frauds ;  and  it  will  be  needless 
to  add  further  remarks :  The  pious  reader 
sees,  with  pleasure,  that  God  was  yet 
present  with  his  people.— Indeed  the  pow- 
er of  God  appearee  evidently  displayed 
during  the  course  of  this  dreadful  perse- 
cution, by  the  sudden  and  amazing  con- 
versions of  several  persons  who  volunta- 
rily suffered  death  for  that  doctrine  which 
they  before  detested.  Of  this  we  have 
the  very  respectable  testimony  of  Origen, 
who,  whatever  other  defects  he  be  justly 
charged  with,  is  certainly  allowed  to  be 
of  unquestionable  veracity.^ 

Severus  would  naturally  extend  this 
persecution  to  Gaul,  the  scene  of  his 
former  cruel  ties,  in  fact,  it  was  now  that 
Ireneus  suffered :  and  many  more  suffered 
with  him;  and  Lyons  was  once  more 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus.  Vivarius  and  Andro- 
Ins,  who  had  been  sent  by  Po- 
lycarp  there  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  were  put  to  death. 
At  Comana,  in  Pamphylia, 
Zoticus  the  bishop,  who  had  distinffui^ed 
himself  by  writmg  against  the  Affonta- 
nists,  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

At  this  trying  season  it  was  that  some 
churches  purchased  their  peace  and  quiet 
by  paying  money,  not  only  to  the  magis- 
trates, but  also  to  the  informers  and  sol- 
diers who  were  appointed  to  search  them 
out.     The  pastors  of  the  churches  wf- 

•  Tom.  V.  ill. 

t  L.  1.  c  10.  L.3.  0.9.  L.  4.  0. 18.  Tom.  vii. 
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proved  of  this  proceedinff,  becaase  it  was 
only  saffering  the  loss  of  their  goods,  and 
ymenvaz  that  to  the  endangering  of  their 
lives.  However  (^isaists  may  decide  this 
question,  it  is  easily  eonceivable  that  ^e 
practice  might  take  place  with  many  in 
laal  uprightness  of  heart. 

It  is  usnal  with  God  to  moderate  the 
soflfennffs  of  his  people,  and  not  to  soffer 
them  to  be  tried  by  persecution  at  once  very 
^^^  long  and  very  violent.— In  the 
?f^*""  year  two  hundred  and  eleven, 
aTd.SII.  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years, 
the  tyrant  Severus  died :  and 
the  Chmch  found  repose  and  tranquillity 
nnder  his  son  and  successor  Caracalla, 
thoi^  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

Divine  Providence  had  long  before  pre- 
pared for  the  Christians  this  mitigation 
of  trial,  in  the  circumstances  of  Caracal- 
la's  education.  He  had  known  Proculus 
the  Christian,  who  had  recovered  the 
health  of  his  &ther,  and  was  maintained 
in  his  palace  to  his  death ;  and  he  had 
himself  been  nursed,  when  an  infant,  by 
a  Christian  woman.  Thongh  this  could 
not  win  his  heart  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  gave 
him  an  early  predilection  in  favour  of 
Christians,  insomuch  that  when  he  was 
seven  years  old,  observing  one  of  his 
playfellows  to  be  beaten  because  he  fol- 
lowed the  Christian  religion,*  he  could 
not  for  some  time  after  behold  with  pa- 
ttenee  either  his  own  father  or  the  father 
of  the  boy.  Certainly  few  men  have  ever 
exceeded  him  in  the  ferocious  vices;  yet, 
during  the  six  years  and  two  months 
which  he  reimed,  the  Christians  found 
in  him  friendship  and  protection.  In- 
deed^ for  the  space  of  thirty  and  eight 
years,*— from  the  death  of  Severus  to  the 
reim  of  Decias, — if  we  except  the  short 
turbulent  interval  of  Max'miinuS)  the 
Church  enjoyed  a  continued  calm.f— 
About  the  year  two  hundred 
and  ten,  Origen  came  to  Rome. 


Origea 
Qomet  to 
Rome, 
A.D.S10. 


induced  him  to  study  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  first  fruit  of  his  labour 
was  the  publication  of  the  Hexapla.  In 
this  cnreat  work  he  gave  the  Hebrew  text 
and  tne  translations  of  the  Septuagint,  of 
Aquila,  Symmachns,  Theodotion, — and 
two  others,  which  had  long  been  obsolete, 
and  whose  authors  were  unknown.  Of 
these  interpreters,  Svmmachus  was  an 
Ebionite ;  tbat  is,  he  held  that  Christ  was 
but  a  mere  man;*  and  he  inveighed 
against  the  genuine  gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, for  no  other  reason  that  I  can  see, 
but  on  account  of  the  dear  testimony 
which  the  beginning  of  it  affords  against 
his  heresy .-^These  works  of  Origen,  in 
addition  to  his  constant  diligence,  both  in 
writing  and  in  preaching,  are  monuments 
at  least  of  the  most  laudable  industry. 
The  evangelical  reader  would  wish,  no 
doubt,  to  see  stronger  si^s  of  real  Chris- 
tian proficiency  in  experimental  and  prac- 
tical religion;  but  we  must  be  content 
with  such  matter  as  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
cords afford  us. 

One  Ambrose,  addicted  to  the  Valenti- 
nian  heresy,  an  extremely  fanciful  and 
romantic  scheme,  not  worthy  of  the  read- 
er's attention,  found  himself  confuted  by 
Origen,  and  was  brought  over  to  the 
Cha^ch.^  Many  learned  men  also  felt  the 
force  of  his  argumentations.  Heretics 
and  philosophers  attended  his  lectures; 
and  ne  took,  no  doubt,  a  very  excellent 
method  to  procure  regard  to  himself  at 
least ;  he  instructed  them  in  profane  and 
secular  learning.  He  confuted  the  oj>in- 
ions  of  the  different  sects  by  opposing 
them  to  each  other ;  and  he  exposed  the 
various  fallacies  vnth  so  much  acuteness 
and  sagacity,  that  he  obtained  amon^  the 
Gentiles  the  reputation  of  a  great  Philo- 
sopher. He  encouraged  man^  persons 
to  study  the  liberal  arts,  assuring  them, 
that  they  would,  by  that  means,  be  much 
better  furnished  for  the  contemplation  of 


ana«eu,vrri^uuaiuobuxvutno,  oener  luinisnea  lor  uie  couieiupiauun  qi 
where  Zephyrinus  was  bish-  the  Holy  Scriptures: — He  was  entirely 

J ; -.f  m.i^z*t^^  *i.,..4  '  /• :_i ai__a  - 1 J  _i-:i_>^^i-: i 


Op,  desirous  of  visiting  that 
ancient  Church,  but  soon  re- 
tomed  to  Alexandrb,  and  to  his  office  of 
catechising.  He  entrusted  to  Heraclas, 
his  associate  in  that  employment,  the  in- 
struction of  the  more  ignorant,  while  he 
himself  took  care  of  those  who  had  made 
a  greater  proficiency.    His  active  spirit 


*  SpMTtian's  CaracalU.  The  Pagfta  author 
ays,  **  beeaute  he  followed  the  Jewish  reli- 
non  i**  but,  most  probably,  he  means  the 
Christian. 

t  Solpitius  Severui,  B.  S.  C.  4S. 


of  opinion,  that  secular  and  philosophical 
institutes  were  very  necessary  and  profit- 
able to  his  own  mind.— Does  it  escape 
the  reader,  how  much  in  the  course  of  the 
Christian  annals,  we  are  already  depart- 
ed, though  by  insensible  degrees,  from 
Christian  simplicity!  Here  is  a  man 
looked  up  to  with  reverence,  at  least  by 
the  Eastern  Church,  as  a  great  lumina- 
ry;— a  man,  who,  in  his  younger  days, 
was  himself  a  scholar  of  the  amphibious 


•Euseb.  B.d.  C.16. 
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Ammonias ;  who  mixed  together  Chris- 
tianity and  pagan  philosophy;  and  who, 
by  reading  his  motley  lectures  drew  over, 
in  form  at  least,  many  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers to  embrace  the  religion  of  Je- 
ans. These  mention  him  often  in  their 
books :  some  dedicate  their  works  to  him ; 
and  others  respectfully  deliver  them  to 
him  as  their  master.  AH  this  Eusebius 
tells  us  with  much  apparent  satisfaction, 
To  him  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  tri- 
mnphed  over  gentilism  by  these  means.-^ 
There  is  no  doubt,  but,  in  a  certain  sense, 
Origen's  success  was  great;  but  I  much 
fear  that,  in  return,  the  pure  Gospel  su/- 
fered  greatly  by  an  admixture  of  gentil- 
ism. What  can  this  extraordinary  teacher 
and  author  mean,  by  asserting  the  utility 
and  even  the  ^necessity  of  philosophy  for 
himself  as  a  Christian  1  Are  not  the 
Scriptures  able  to  make  a  man  wise 

UNTO   SALVATION   THROUGH   FAITH   WHICH 

IS  IN  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  man  of 

Goo  MAT  BE  PERFECT,  THOROUGHLY  FUR- 
NISHED TO  EVERV  GOOD  WORK  1    SuppOSe  a 

man  of  common  sense,  perfectly  unac- 
quainted with  all  the  learned  lore  of  Am- 
monius,  to  study  only  the  sacred  books, 
with  prayer,  dependence  on  divine  gui- 
dance and  illumination,  and  with  self- 
examination.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  he 
ma^  acquire  a  competent, — nay,  even  an 
eminent  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures? 
Certainly  an  acquaintance  with  classical 
and  philosophical  learning  may  furnish 
him  with  strong  arguments  to  prove  the 
necessity  and  the  excellency  of  divine 
revelation ;  and  therefore  they  deserve  se- 
riously to  be  encouraged  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  are  to  instruct  others, — ^for  their 
improvement  in  taste,  language,  elo- 
quence, and  history;  but  if  they  are  to 
DICTATE  in  religion,— or  are  thought  ca^ 
pable  even  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  the- 
oloncal  knowledge, — the  Scriptures, — 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken, — ^may  seem 
to  have  been  defectively  written.  In 
truth,  we  hear,  amon?  these  learned  con- 
verts of  Origen,  nothing—- of  conviction 
of  sin— of  conversion^-of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Snirit — of  the  love  of  Christ. 
They  are  pleased  with  their  master: — 
Superior  parts  and  learning  always  com- 
maind  the  esteem  of  mankind :— but,  what 
are  all  his  labours  which  we  have  now 
before  us,  but  vain  attempts  to  mix  things 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  declared  will 
not  incorporate  1    The  mischief  which 


actually  followed  was  to  be  expected: 
Characters  were  confounded :  and  hence- 
forward, among  the  learned,  the  distinc- 
tion between  Christian  godliness  and  hu- 
man philosophy  is  but  faintly  marked.-— 
If  Origen  had  simply  and  plainly   eX- 

f mounded  to  his  learned  auditors  the  pecn- 
iar  and  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel,  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  many  of  them  would 
have  ceased  to  attend  his  instructions. 

The  famous  Porphyry,— than  whom 
Christianity  had  never  a  more  acrimoni- 
ous enemy,— takes  notice  of  Origen's 
allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
observes  that  he  was  acquainted  witn  him 
when  young,  and  bears  testimony  to  his 
rapid  improvements  under  Ammonhis. 
He  asserts, — ^what  indeed  Eusebius;  who 
must  have  known,  contradicts, — ^that  Am- 
monios,  though  brought  up  a  Christian, 
turned  afterwards  a  Gentile.  He  ac- 
knowledges *^  that  Origen  continually  pe- 
rused Plato,  Numenius,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Pythagoreans;  that  he  was  well 
versed  in  Chaeremon  the  Stoic,  and  in 
Comutus;  and,  that  from  all  these  mas- 
ters he  borrowed  the  Grecian  manner  of 
allegorical  interpretation,  and  applied  it 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures." 

We  have  seen,  before,  the  wanton  spi- 
rit of  allegory  introduced  by  Ammonius : 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Origen  then 
first  learnt  to  treat  the  Scriptures  in  the 
same  manner.  He  had  the  candour  to 
confess  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his 
literal  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's 
words  concerning  eunuchs.  He  after- 
wards fell  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
allegorized  all  the  three  clauses  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;* — and  intro- 
duced such  a  complicated  scheme  of  fan- 
ciful interpretation,  as  for  many  ages 
after, — through  the  excessive  respect  paid 
to  this  man, — much  obscured  the  light  of 
Scripture. 

There  wanted  not,  however,  some  per- 
sons who  found  &ult  with  Origen  for  all 
this  attachment  to  pagan  philosophy.  Pro- 
bably, simple,  docile,  ingenuous  minds, 
which  desired  to  be  fed  with  the  "  sin- 
cere MILK  OF  THE  WoRD,  THAT  THEY 
MIGHT  GROW  THEREBY,"  fouud  themSclveS 

Starved  amidst  all  this  heterogeneous,  in- 
consistent doctrine.  He  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  vindicate  his  practice ;— > 
which  he  does,  only  by  observing  the  use 
of  philosophy  in  confuting  heretics ;  and 
by  the  example  of  Pantsenus,  and  of  He- 


•  EuMb.  B.  6— ir. 
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raclas,  an  Alexandrian  pastor, — his  coad- 
jntor,  who  formerly  haid  worn  the  com" 
,  mon  dress,  and  afterwards  took  ap  the 
philosopher's  ^b,  and  slill  studiea  ear- 
nestly the  writings  of  the  heathen  philo- 
sophers. What  does  all  this  prove  but  the 
destmctiye  progress  of  this  epidemical 
disease t 

The  governor  of  Arabia  sent  to  Deme- 
trios,  desiring  the  instruction  of  Origen ; 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  ne- 
cessary journey  for  that  purpose ;  and  he 
then  returned  back  to  Alexandria. 

The  elegant  publication  of  Minucius 
Felix, — a  work  deserving  even  to  be 
ranked  among  the  Latin  classics  for  neat* 
ness  and  punty  of  style,  was  an  ornament 
to  the  Latin  Church.  The  arguments 
contained  in  it  against  Paganism  are  well 
pointed  and  well  adapted  to  the  state  of 
the  world  at  that  time :  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  we  see  not  more  of  the  real 
nature  of  Christianity  in  that  celebrated 
performance. 

.  In  the  year  two  hundred 

™*fj°°»      and  seventeen,  Macrinus  suc- 

gJJ^jf^      ceeded   Caracalla,  who   had 

A.  D.  317^     reigned  a  little  more  than  six 

years. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

STATE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  DURING  THE 
REIONS  OP  MACRINUS,  HELIOOABA- 
LUS,  ALEXANDER,  MAXIMINUS,  PUPI- 
ENUS,  OORDIAN,  AND  PHILIP. 

Macrinus  reigned  one  year  and  two 
months ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Helioga- 

balus ;  whose  follies  and  vices 
BfaeriQut  3^  infamous ;  but  it  does  not 
w  Ind"*  appear  that  the  Church  of 
two  m'thf.     ^^  suffered  on  that  account. 

He  seems  not  to  have  con- 
ceived any  particular  prejudices  against 
Christians ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressed 
a  desire  of  removing  their  rites  of  wor- 
ship to  Rome. — ^It  is  not  worth  while  to 
.  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 

Helioga-       views  of  so  senseless  a  prince. 

•eeds  'and  — ^®  ^^  ^^^^  *^  ^^  *?®  ^^ 
!•  slmin  eighteen,  in  the  year  two  hun- 
A.  D.  2S2.  dred  and  twenty-two,  after  he 
had  swayed  the  sceptre  three 
years  and  nine  months.  His  cousin 
Alexander  succeeded  him ;  who  was  then 
only  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  but 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  moral  cha- 
racters in  profime  history.  His  mother 
Vol.  I.  O 


Mammsea,  is  called  by  Eusebius,*  a  most 
godly  and  religious  woman. — ^I  am  at 
a  loss  to  vindicate  the  expression. — ^It 
does  not  appear  that  she  received  the  faith 
of  Christ: — ^however,^ — ^neither  she  nor 
her  son  persecuted,  they  rather  approved 
and  countenanced,  the  Christians.  They 
were  persons  of  candour  and  probity  them- 
selves; and  they  saw  that,  in  morals  at 
least,  the  people  of  God  concurred  with 
their  own  views.  Their  conduct  was 
laudable;  but— mark  the  mischief  of 
blending  philosophy  with  Christianity! 
How  cheap  is  the  term  godly  grown  in 
the  eyes  of  Eusebius ! 

The  providence  of  God  not  only  se- 
cured his  Church  from  suffering,  but  pro- 
cured it  a  favourable  patron  in  this  prin- 
cess and  her  son.  The  emperor  had  a 
domestic  chapel,  where,  every  morning, 
he  worshipped  those  deceased  princes, 
whose  characters  were  most  esteemed: 
their  statues  were  placed  among  those  of 
the  gods :  and  into  this  company  he  in- 
troduced Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Jesus 
Christ,  Abraham,  and  Orpheus.f  He 
had  a  desire  to  erect  even  a  temple  to 
Christ,  and  to  receive  him  regularly  into 
the  number  of  the  gods. 

There  are  on  record  other  instances  of 
his  candour  towards  the  Christians.— 
The  right  of  possessing  a  certain  piece 
of  ground  was  claim^  by  a  tavern- 
keeper:  It  had  been  common  for  a  long  * 
time,:^  and  the  Christians  had  occupied  it 
for  a  place  of  worship. — ^*'  It  is  fitter," 
said  Alexander,  '^that  God  should  be 
served  there,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  used  for  a 
tavern."  He  freouently  used  this  Chris- 
tian sentence,  *^Do  as  tou  would  be 
DONE  BT."  He  obliged  a  crier  to  repeat 
it  when  he  punished  any  person;  and 
was  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  caused  it  to  bs 
written  in  his  palace  and  in  the  public 
buildings.  When  he  was  going  to  ap- 
point governors  of  provinces  or  other 
officers,  he  proposed  their  names  in  pub- 
lic, giving  the  people  notice,  that  if  they 
had  any  crime  to  accuse  them  off  they 
should  come  forward  and  make  it  known. 
"It  would  be  a  shame,"  says  he,  "not 
to  do  that  with  respect  to  governors, 
who  are  entrusted  with  men's  properties 
and  lives,  which  is  done  by  Jews  and 
Christians  when  they  publish  the  names 


•  Eoseb.  L.  6.    Fleurj,  B.  v.  iv. 

f  Lkmprid. 

I  That  it,  without  owner  or 
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of  those  whom  they  mean  to  ordain 
Priests."  And,  indeed,  by  Origen's  ac- 
count,* the  Christians  were  so  very  care- 
ful in  the  choice  of  their  pastors,  that  the 
civil  mamstrates  were  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  them  in  probity  and  sound 
morality.  This  prince  nad,  it  seems,  too 
much  grravity  ana  virtue  for  the  times  in 
which  he  lived: — ^for  some  persons,  in 
derision,  called  him  Archysynagcgus.f 

It  seems  to  have  been  his  plan  to  en- 
courage every  thing  that  carried  the  ap- 
pearance of  religion  and  virtue;  and  to 
discountenance  whatever  was  openly  im- 
moral and  profane.-~His  historian^  tells 
us  "that  he  &voured  astrologers,  and 

Eermitted  them  to  teach  publicly;  that 
e  himself  was  well  skilled  in  the  vain 
science  of  the  Aruspices,  and  was  master 
of  that  of  the  Augurs  in  a  high  degree." 
In  the  year  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  Alexander  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
East,  and  to  reside  at  Anti- 
Alextnder    o^h.    His  mother  Mammaea 

Anti  "h*  ^®°*  ^*^  ^^'  ^^^  having 
A.  D.  S^.  liGvd  of  the  fame  of  Origen, 
and  being veij  curious  to  hear 
new  things ;  she  sent  him  a  guard,  and 
caused  him  to  come  to  her.  All  the  ac- 
count we  have  of  this  interview  is,  that 
he  continued  there  awhile,  and  published 
many  things  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  con- 
cermng  the  power  of  the  heavenly  doc- 
trine ;  and,  that  he  then  returned  to  his 
school  at  Alexandria. 

What  Origen  taught  this  princess  we 
are  not  told:  What  he  ought  to  have 
taught  her,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
would  have  amply  informed  him — ^A  plain 
and  artless  declaration  of  the  vanity  and 
wickedness  of  all  the  reigning  idolatries 
and  philosophical  sects:  and  what  is  still 
more--of  the  corruption,  helplessness, 
and  misery  of  man,  and  a  faithful  infor- 
mation concerning  the  only  way  of  salva- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  duty  of 
believing  on  him,  of  confessing  him,  and 
of  admitting  the  sanctifying  operations 
of  his  Spint, — ^these  things  a  perfectly 
sound  preacher  would  have  shown  to 
her;  and  his  exhortations  would  have 
been  entirely  founded  on  these  doctrines ; 
nor  would  he  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
aiding  his  message  by  the  authority  of 
Plato  or  of  any  other  philosopher. — His- 
tory informs  us  of  no  remarkable  effect 


*  Agf.  Celsus,  B.  iii.  and  viii. 

+  The  chief  ruler  of  ihe  synagogue. 

^  Lampridiufl. 


which  attended  the  ministry  of  Orisen 
on  this  occasion.  That  he  spake  what 
he  believed,  and  what  he  thought  most 
wise  and  expedient,  is  not  to  be  doubted ; 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  lament,  that 
his  own  state  and  views  were  too  similar 
to  those  of  Mammaea  and  of  her  son,  to 
permit  him  to  represent  Christianity  to 
them  in  the  clearest  and  most  striking 
manner.  In  truth,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  number  of  Christians  so  called,  at  this 
time,  were  much  of  the  same  religion 
with  Alexander  himself.-~He  seems  to 
have  learnt,  in  some  measure,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead ;  and  by 
the  help  of  the  eclectic  philosophy  to 
have  consolidated  all  religions  into  one 
mass. — But  the  Scriptural  method  of 
teaching  things  that  accompany  salvation 
will  not  incorporate  with  this  system  of 
doctrines. 

The  liberality  of  his  friend  Ambrose 
enabled  Origen  to  prosecute  his  Scriptu- 
ral studies  with  vast  rapidity.  Ambrose 
himself  was  a  deacon  of  the  Church ; 
and,  by  his  faithfulness  under  persecution, 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Confessor. 

At  this  time  Noctus  of  Smyrna  propap 
gated  the  same  heresy  in  the  East,  which 
Praxeas  had  done  in  the  West, — namely, 
that  there  was  no  distinction  among  the 
Divine  Peraons.  The  pastors  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  summoned  him  be* 
fore  them;  and  demanded  whether  he 
really  maintained  this  opinion.  At  first 
he  denied  it ;  but  afterwards,  havingr 
formed  a  party,  he  became  more  bold,  and 
publicly  taught  his  heresy.  Being  again 
interrogated  by  the  pastors,  he  said, 
"  What  harm  have  I  done  t  I  glorify  none 
but  one  God ;  I  know  none  besides  him 
who  hath  been  begotten,  who  suffered  and 
died."  He  evidently,  in  this  way,  con- 
founded the  persons  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  together ;  and  being  obstinate  in  his 
views,  he  was  ejected  out  of  the  Church 
with  all  his  disciples. — We  have  here  an 
additional  proof  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
primitive  Christians  in  support  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  Cnristianity : 
The  connexion  also  indissolubly  pre- 
served between  heretical  depravity  and 
pride  of  heart  appeared  in  this  teacher. 
— He  called  hipiself  Moses,  and  his  bro- 
ther Aaron.* 

Origen  was  now  sent  for  to  Athens  to 
assist  the  Churches,  which  were  there 
disturbed  with  several  heresies.    Thence 


*  Fleary,  B.  v.  EpiphaDius  and  Theodoret 
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v^.  he  went  to  Palestine.     At 

J^^^Li  Caesarea,  Theoctistus  the  bi- 
priett  ^^^P'  ^^  Alexander  bishop 

A.D.  230.  ^^  Jerusalem,  ordained  him  a 
priest  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
aboQtthe  year  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
Demetrius,  his  own  bishop,  was  offended ; 
and,  at  length,  divulged  what  had  hitherto 
been  kept  very  secret, — the  indiscreet 
self-mutilation  before  mentioned,  which 
took  place  in  the  youth  of  Origen.  Alex- 
ander defended  himself  in  what  he  had 
done,  by  the  encomium  which  Deme- 
trius had  given  of  Origen  in  his  letter. 
The  latter,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria, 
found  his  bishop  quite  incensed  against 
him ;  for  he  procured  even  his  ejectment 
from  the  Church  by  a  council  of  pastors, 
on  account  of  some  errors  that  appeared 
in  his  works.  What  judgment  is  to  be 
formed  of  these  errors  1  shall  have  a  fu- 
ture occasion  to  consider.  Banished  from 
Egypt,  this  great  man  lived  now  in  Pa- 
lestine, with  his  friends  Theoctistus  and 
Alexander,  still  followed  by  many  disci- 
ples, and  particularly  respected  by  Fir- 
milian  of  Cappadocia,  who  looked  upon 
it  as  a  happiness  to  enjoy  his  instructions. 
Here  also  the  famous  Gregory  Thauma^ 
tur^s  attended  his  theological  lectures, 
which,  even  in  his  exile,  were  delivered 
in  Origen's  usual  manner. 

Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  died, 
after  having  held  that  office  forty-three 
years.  A  long  period  ! — but  our  inform- 
ation is  too  indistinct  and  scanty  to  enable 
ns  to  pronounce  his  real  character.  If 
we  were  sure  that  he  preserved  a  very 
npright  conscience  toward  God  in  things 
of  essential  moment,  something  might  be 
advanced  to  justify  his  severe  treatment 
of  Origen :  but,  as  we  are  left  on  that 
head  to  conjectures,  it  is,  perhaps,  better 
to  be  silent. — Origen*8  assistant  Herar 
clas  succeeded  him. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  thirty-five, 

Alexander  was  murdered,  to- 

The  Em-      gether  with  his  mother ;  and 

P^o^  Maximin  the    murderer   ob- 

Vd "  Y  ^^^  *^®  empire.  His  ma- 
a!d.  2^.'    ^^  against  the  house  of  Alex- 

'  .'  .  *  ander  disposed  him  to  perse- 
b^nlTthe  ^^^  ^^®  Christians;  and  he 
6Ui  Perse-  g*^®  orders  to  put  to  death 
eution.  the  pastors  of  the  Churches. 

The  persecution  was  not  con- 
fined to  them :  Others  suffered  at  the 
same  time ;  and,  it  seems  by  Firmilian^s 
letter  to  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  that  the 
flame  extended  to  Cappadocia.   Ambrose, 


the  friend  of  Origen,  and  Protoctetus, 
minister  of  Caesarea,  suffered  much  in 
the  course  of  it ;  and  to  them  Origen  de- 
dicated his  Book  of  Martyrs.  He  him- 
self was  obliged  to  retire.  But  the  ty- 
rant's reign  fasted  only  three  years,  in 
which  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  tasted  of  his  fero- 
city as  much  as  the  Christians  had.— - 
His  persecution  of  them  was  local ;  but 
his  cruelty  to  mankind  in  general  seemed 
to  have  no  limits. 

Pupienus  and  Balbinus,  the 
successors  of  Maximin,  were    ^"Jf^^J}'. 
slain  in  the  year  two  hundred    „„,  j^ned" 
and     thirty-eight ;     Gordian    ^  ^  333  * 
reigned  for  six  years,  and  was 
then  supplanted  by  the  usual  military 
turbulence,  which  made  way  for  his  mur- 
derer, Philip  the  Arabian. 

Origen,  in  a  letter  to  his  scholar  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgas,  exhorts  him  to  ap- 
ply himself  chiefly  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture; to  read  it  very  attentively;  not  to 
speak  or  judge  of  it  lightly,  but  with  un- 
shaken faith  and  prayer,  which,  says  he, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  It.— This  exhortation  will  bo 
noticed  by  the  pious  reader,  doubtless,, 
with  much  satisfaction.  It  proves  that 
his  philosophy  had  not  obliterated  his 
Christianity. 

A  fresh  attempt  was  now  made  to  per- 
vert the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
— Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia, 
affirmed  that  our  Saviour,  before  his  in- 
carnation, had  no  proper  divinity,  but  only 
his  Father's  divinity  dwelling  m  himself. 
Thus  Eusebius  states  the  matter.  It  is 
not  easy  to  form  clear  ideas  of  these  sen- 
timents :  they  seem,  however,  to  annihi- 
late the  divine  personality  of  the  eternal 
Word.  The  man,  it  seems,  was  not  ob- 
stinate; he  listened  to  sound  scriptural 
argument,  and  was  therefore  reclaimed 
by  means  of  Origen.  He  even  loved  his 
instructor  ever  after,  and  was  sincerely 
thankful  to  him ; — a  circumstance,  which 
reflects  an  amiable  light  on  the  character 
of  Berylus.* 

Philip  began  to  reign  in  the  year  two 
hundred  and  forty-four.    Eu- 
sebius  tells  us  that  he  was  a    ^^^^ 
Christian;   and  indeed  that    x.D.244. 
he  was  so,  by  profession, 
seems  well  attested  oy  the  concurrent 
voice  of  antiquity.    He  is  said  to  have 


•  HieroDjni.  Eeole.  Scrip.  L.  xx. — See  Dr. 
WaterUnd  on  the  Iroport»nce  of  the  Trinity, 
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sabmitted  to  certain  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures from  a  bishop ;  but  the  report  is 
void  of  proper  authenticity ;— ana  most 
probably,  he  ranked  at  Ms  death  only 
as  a  Catechumen.  There  is, 
He  allows  however,  no  doubt,  but  in  the 
K^m^"^  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
A.  D.  347.  in  the  year  of  Christ  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven,  he  al- 
lowed and  conducted  the  secular  games, 
which  were  full  of  idolatry :  and  this  is 
a  fact,  which  clearly  proves  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  give  up  any  thing  for  the 
sake  of  Christ:  And,  in  general,  there  is 
not  the  least  ground  to  conclude  from  his- 
tory that  he  was  a  cordial  friend  to  the 
Gospel.— Nevertheless  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  at  tMs  time 
must  have  been  very  great,  which  could 
induce  so  worldly-minded  a  person  as 
Philip  to  countenance  it  without  reserve 
or  ambiguity. — ^To  this  emperor  and  to 
his  wife  Severa,  Origen  wrote  an  epistle, 
which  was  extant  in  Eusebius's  time. 

It  appears  from  one  of  the  homilies  of 
Origen,  that  the  long  peace  which  the 
Church,— with  only  the  short  interrup- 
tion of  Maximin's  persecution, — ^had  en- 
ioyed,  was  followed  by  a  great  degree  of 
lukewarmness  and  even  of  much  religious 
indecorum.  Let  the  reader  only  notice 
the  difference  between  the  scenes  which 
he  here  describes,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Christians  both  in  the  first  and  second 
century,  and  he  will  be  affected  with  the 
greatness  of  the  declension. 

"  Several,"*  says  he, "  come  to  Church 
only  on  solemn  festivals ;  and  then,  not 
so  much  for  instruction  as  diversion : 
Some  go  out  again  as  soon  as  they  have 
heard  the  lecture,  without  conferring  or 
asking  the  pastors  any  questions :  Others 
stay  not  till  the  lecture  is  ended ;  and 
others  hear  not  so  much  as  a  single  word, 
but  entertain  themselves  in  a  corner  of 
the  church." 

By  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  no- 
thing was  so  likely  to  conquer  this  care- 
less spirit,  as  the  faithful  dispensation  of 
the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  a 
practical  manner,  so  as  to  search  the 
heart. — But  the  ability  as  well  as  the 
taste  for  doing  this  had  much  declined, 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Church  espe- 
cially.— Origen  complains  elsewhere  of 
the  ambitious  and  haughty  manners  of 
pastors,  and  of  the  improper  steps  which 
some  took  to  obtain  preferments. 


•  Fieury. 


This  ffreat  man  was  now  once  more 
employed  in  Arabia  in  confuting  another 
error,  namely,— ^f  those  who  denied  the 
intennediate  state  of  souls ;  and  this  he 
managed  with  his  usual  good  success.* 

Philip  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  crimes 
five  years,  and  was  then  slain  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Decius. — ^A  little  before  hie 
dea^,  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  Cyprian  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Carthage*— A  star    Cypriin 
of  the  first  magnitude,— when    J| J^®    ^f 
we    consider   the»  times    in    Carthage, 
which  he  lived.    Let  us  re-    ^  jj  g^^ 
create  ourselves  with  the  con- 
templation of  it:  We  are  fatigued  with 
hunting  for  Christian  goodness ;  and  we 
have  discovered  but  little :  and  that  little 
with  much  difficulty. — We  shall  find  Cy- 

Srian  to  be  a  character,  who  partook  in- 
eed  of  the  declensions  which  we  have 
noticed  and  lamented ;  but  who  was  still 
far  superior,  I  apprehend,  in  real  simpli- 
city and  piety,  to  the  Christians  of  the 
East. 


CHAPTER   Vll. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  CYPRIAN. 

The  life  of  this  prelate  was  written  by 
Pontius  his  deacon.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  one  who  must  have  known  him  so 
well,  should  have  written  in  so  incompe- 
tent a  manner.  Very  little  distinct  infor- 
mation is  to  be  gathered  from  him ;  but 
Cyprian's  own  letters  are  extant,  and 
from  them  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit 
whatever  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  They 
are,  in  truth,  a  valuable  treasure  of  eccle- 
siastical history :  The  spirit,  taste,  disci- 
pline, and  habits  of  the  times,  among 
Christians,  are  strongly  delineated,  nor 
have  we  in  all  the  third  century  any  ac- 
count to  be  compared  with  them.  He 
was  a  professor  of  oratory  in  the  city  of 
Carthage,  and  a  man  of  wealth,  quality, 
and  dignity.  Caecilius,  a  Carthaginian 
presbyter,  had  the  felicity,  under  God,  to 
conduct  him  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ; 
and  in  his  gratitude,  Cyprian  afterwards 
assumed  the  prsnomon  of  Caecilius.  His 
conversion  was  about  the  year  q 
two  hundred  and  forty-six;  sion^ 
and  two  years  before  his  ele-  Cyprian, 
vation  to  the  see  of  Carthage.  ^  yy  ^^ 
About  thirteen  years  compre- 
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hend  the  whole  scene  of  his  Christian  life. 
-y-Bnt  God  can  do  great  things  in  a  little 
time ;  or  to  speak  more  nervously  with 
the  sacred  wnter,  "one  dat  is  with  the 

UmD  AB   A   THOUSAND    TEARS."       He   did 

not  proceed  by  slow  painful  steps  of  ar- 
gumentation, but  seems  to  haye  been  led 
on  with  vast  rapidity  by  the  efiectusd 
operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit: — and  he 
l^ypily  escaped,  in  a  ^preat  measure  at 
least,  Uie  shoals  and  quicksands  of  &l8e 
learning  and  self-conceit,  which  so  much 
tarnished  the  character  of  his  eastern 
brethren.  Faith  and  love  in  native  sim- 
plicity appear  to  have  been  possessed  by 
nim  when  an  early  convert.  He  saw 
with  pity  the  poor  of  the  flock;  and  he 
knew  no  method  so  proper  of  employing 
•«  the  unri^teous  mammon  as  in  reliev- 
ing their  distress."* — He  sold  whole  es- 
tates for  their  benefit 

It  was  an  excellent  rule  of  the  Apostle 
concerning  ordination,  **Not  a  novice, 
lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil." 
There  appeared,  however,  in  Cjrprian  a 
spirit  at  once  so  simple,  so  zealous,  and 
80  intelligent,  that  in  about  two  years 
after  his  conversion  he  was  chosen  pres- 
byter, and  then  bishop  of  Carthage. 

It  was  no  feigned  virtue  that  thus  ad- 
vanced him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
With  Cyprian  the  love  of  Christ  evident- 
ly preponderated  above  all  secular  con- 
siderations. In  vain  his  wife  opposed 
his  Christian  spirit  of  liberality.  The 
widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  poor,  found 
in  him  a  sympathizing  benefactor  con- 
tinually. The  presbyter  Ceciiius  must 
have  beheld  with  much  deliffht  the  crow- 
ing virtues  of  his  pupil :— When  dyini 


he^recommended  to  liis  care  his  own  wiw 
and  children.  It  was  with  no  satis^tion 
that  Cyprian  observed  the  desi^s  of  the 
people  to  choose  him  for  their  bishop. 
He  retired,  to  avoid  solicitation:  His  house 
was  besieged :  His  retreat  was  rendered 
impossible.  He  yielded  at  lensth,  and 
with  much  reluctance  accepted  £e  pain- 
ful PRE-EMmBNCB :  for  so  ne  soon  found 
it. — ^Five  presbyters,  however,  were  ene- 
mies to  his  exaltation.  His  lenity,  pa- 
tience, and  benevolence  towards  them 
were  remarked  b^  every  one. 

The  active  spirit  of  Cyprian  was,  no 
doubt,  much  employed  before  he  was 
made  a  bishop :  Indeed  Pontius  tells  us, 
that  this  was  actually  the  case;  but  he 


•Ponliut,Vit.Cyp. 
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communicates  no  particulars.    St.  Austiii 
says,  that  his  letter  to  Donatus  was  his 
first  work;  and,  therefore,  the  time  of 
writing  it  may  safely  be  placed  before 
his  arrival  at  episcopal  dignity.    Part  of 
this  letter,  as  it  will  illustrate  his  con- 
version, and  show  the  spirit  of  a  man 
penetrated  with  divine  love,  and  lately 
recovered  from  the  idolatry  of  the  world, 
well  deserves  to  be  translated. — ^*»  I  find 
your  whole  care  and  concern  at  present 
18  for  conversion :  you  look  at  me;  and  in 
your  affection,  expect  much  from  me  :— 
I  fear  I  cannot  answer  your  expectations. 
Small  fruits  must  be  looked  for  firom  my 
unworthiness; — ^Yet,  1  will  make  the  at- 
tept,  for  the  subject-matter  is  all  on 
my  side. — Let  plausible  arts  of  ambition 
be  used  in  courts ;  but  when  we  speak  of 
the  Lord  God,  plainness  and  sincerity, 
not  the  powers  of  eloquence,  should  be 
used.    Hear,  then,  things  not  eloquent, 
but  important;  not  courtly,  but  rude  and 
simple  ;<— so,  should  the  divine  goodnesa 
be  celebrated  always  with  artless  truth. — 
Hear,  then,  an    account  of  something 
which  is  felt  before  it  is  learnt;  and  is 
not  collected  by  a  long  course  of  specu- 
lation, but  is  imbibed  by  the  soul  through 
the  compendium  of  grace  ripening  her,  aa 
it  were,  all  at  once. 

<*  While  I  lay  in  darkness  and  the  night 
of  paganism,  and  when  I  fluctuated  un-^ 
ceitain  and  dubious  with  wandering  steps 
in  the  sea  of  a  tempestuous  age,  igno- 
rant of  my  own  life,  and  alienated  from 
light  and  truth,  it  appeared  to  me  a  harsh 
and  difficult  thing,  as  mj  manners  then 
were,  to  obtain  what  divine  grace  had 
promised, — namely,  that  a  man  should 
be  bom  again ;  and  that,  bmng  animated 
to  a  new  ufe  by  the  salutary  washing  of 
regeneration,*  he  should  stnp  himself  of 
what  he  was  before,  and  though  the  body 
remained  the  same,  he  should,  in  his 
mind,  become  altogether  a  new  creature. 
How  can  so  great  a  change  be  possible, 
said  I, — that  a  man  should  suddenly  and 
at  once  put  off  what  nature  and  habit 
have  connrmed  in  him.  These  evils  are 
deeply  and  closely  fixed  in  us.  How 
shall  he  learn  parsimony,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  expensive  and  magnificent 
feasts  1  And  how  shall  he,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  purple,  gold,  and  costly 
attire,  condescend  to  the  simplicity  of  a 
plebeian  habit?  Can  he  who  was  d^ght- 


'  An  insUnce  we  have  here  of  the  power* 
ful  effects  of  regenermtion  attendiDg  baptism 
in  those  days. 
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ed  with  the  honours  of  ambition,  live  pri- 
yate  and  obscure  1  Further, — ^the  man  has 
been  accustomed  to  crowds  of  clients, 
and  will  think  solitude  the  most  dreadful 
punishment. — He  must  still,  thought  I, 
be  infested  by  tenacious  allurements : 
Drunkenness,  pride,  anger,  rapacity,  cru- 
elty, ambition,  and  lust,  must  still  domi- 
neer oyer  him. 

**  These  reflections  engaged  my  mind 
very  often ;  for  they  were  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  my  own  case. — ^I  was  myself  en- 
tangled in  many  errors  of  my  former  life., 
from  which  I  did  not  think  it  possible  to 
be  cleared :  hence,  I  feyoured  my  yices, 
and,  through  despair  of  what  was  better,  I 
stuck  close  to  them  as  part  of  my  yery 
frame  and  constitution.     But  after  the 
filth  of  my  former  sins  was  washed  away 
in  the  laver  of  reffeneration,  and  divine' 
light,  from  above,  had  infused  itself  into 
my  heart,  now  purified  and  cleansed ;  after, 
through  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
fh)m  heaven,  the  new  birth  had  made  me 
a  new  creature  indeed, — ^immediately,  and 
in  an  amazing  manner,  dubious  things 
began  to  be  cleared  up;  things  once  shut 
were  opened ;  dark  tilings  ^one  forth ; 
and  what  before  seemed  dificult  and  even 
impossible,  now  appeared  easy  and  prac- 
ticable.    I  saw  that,  that  which  was 
bom  after  the  flesh  and  had  lived  enslav- 
ed by  wickedness,  was  of  the  *  earth, 
earthy  \*  but  that  the  new  life  now  aoi 
mated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  began  to  be 
of  God.    You  know  and  recollect,  as 
perfectly  as  I  do,  my  conversion  firom  a 
deadly  criminal  state  to  a  state  of  lively 
virtue:  You  know  what  these  opposite 
states  have  done  for  me :— -what  they  have 
taken  away ;  and  what  they  have  confer- 
red :  and  therefore,  I  need  not  proclaim 
it:  To  boast  of  one's  own  merits  is  odi- 
ous; though  that  cannot  be  called  an  ex- 
pression of  boasting,  but  of  gratitude, 
which  ascribes  nothing  to  the  virtue  of 
man,  but  professes  all  to  proceed  from 
the  gift  of  God :  Thus  deliverance  from 
sin  is  the  consequence  of  sound  faith 
The  preceding  sinful  state  was  owing 
to  human  blindness.«-Of  God  it  is,— of 
God,  I  say,  even  all  that  we  can  do :  thence 
we  live; — ^thence  we  have  8tren^;< 
thence  we  conceive  and  assume  vigour; 
even  though,  as  yet,  placed  here  below, 
we  have  some  clear  foretaste  of  our  fu- 
ture felicity.  Only, — ^let  fear  be  the  guar- 
dian of  innocence;  that  the  Lord,  who 
kindly  shone  into  our  minds  with  an  ef- 
fusion of  heavenly  grace,  may  be  detained 


as  our  ^est  by  the  steady  obedience  of  the 
soul  wnieh  delights  in  mm, — lest  pardon 
received  should  t)eget  a  careless  presump- 
tion, and  the  old  enemy  break  in  afresh. 

"  But  if  you  keep  the  road  of  innocence 
and  of  righteousness,  if  you  walk  widi 
footsteps  that  do  not  slide; — if,  depend- 
ing upon  God  with  all  your  heart  and 
with  all  your  might,  you  be  only  what 
you  have  begun  to  be,  you  wiU  then 
find,  that  according   to  the  proportion 
of  fiuth,  so  will  your  attainments  and 
enjoyments  be.    For  no  bound  or  mea^ 
sure  can  be  assigned  in  the  reception 
of  divine  grace,  as  is  the  case  of  earthly 
benefits.    The  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  form 
copiously;  is  conflnea  by  no  limits;  is 
restrained  by  no  barriers ;  he  flows  per- 
petually ;  he  bestows  in  rich  abundance : 
Let  our  heart  only  thirst  and  be  opei^ 
to  receive  him :  As  much  of  capacious 
faith  as  we  bring,  so  much  abounding 
grace  do  we  draw  from  him.    Hence  an 
ability  is  given,  with  sober  chastity,  up- 
rightness of  mind,  and  purity  of  language, 
to  heal  the  sick,  to  extinguish  the  force 
of  poison,  to  cleanse  the  filui  of  distemper- 
ed minds,  to  speak  peace  to  the  hostile ;  to 
give  tranquillity  to  the  violent,  and  gentle- 
ness to  the  fierce ;  to  compel,  by  menaces, 
unclean  and  wandering  spirits  to  quit  their 
hold  of  men ;  to  scourge  and  control  the 
foe^  and  by  torments  to  bring  him  to  con- 
fess what  he  is. — ^fhus,  in  what  we  have 
already  be^n  to  be,  our  new  spiritual 
nature,  which  is  entirely  the  gift  of  God, 
triumphs  in  its  freedom  from  me  bondage 
of  sin  and  Satan ;  though,  till  our  corrup- 
tible body  and  members  be  changed,  the 
prospect,  as  yet  carnal,  is  obscured  by 
the  clouds  of  worldly  objects.    What  a 
faculty,  what  an  energy  is  this ! — that  the 
soul  should  not  only  be  emancipated  from 
slavery,  and  be  made  free  and  pure ;  but 
also  stronger  and  more  eflicient,  so  as 
to  become  victorious  and  triumphant  over 
the  powers  of  the  enemy !" 

The  testimony  here  given  to  the  ejec- 
tion of  evil  spirits,  as  a  common  thing 
among  the  Chnstians,even  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  a  proof 
that  miraculous  influences  had  not  ceased 
in  the  Church.  Minutius  Felix  speaks 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  I  think  with 
more  precision.  "  Being  adjured  by  the 
living  God,  they  tremble  and  remain 
wretched  and  reluctant  in  the  bodies  of 
men :  they  either  leap  out  immediately, 
or  vanish  by  degrees,  as  the  fsedth  of  the 
patient  or  the  grace  of  the  person  admi- 
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iiistering  relief  may  be  strong  or  weak." 
.— Inde^  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  in 
these  times  is  so  general  and  concurrent, 
that  the  fact  itselfcannot  be  denied  with- 
out universally  impeaching  their  veracity. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  dwell  on  this 
point:  The  sanctifying  graces  of  the 
Spirit  call  for  my  particular  attention; 
and  these  are  described  by  Cyprian  as  by 
one  who  had  seen  and  tasted  them.  No 
doubt,  af^r  his  conversion,  he  experienced 
in  himself  vital,  energetic,  and  divine  prin- 
ciples, hi  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinaiy  ra- 
tional processes ;-— and  he  appeals  to  his 
Mend  Donatus  if  he  had  not  also  felt  the 
same. 

We  may  safely,  therefore,  infer  that 
such  things  were  not  then  infrequent 
among  Christians,  though,  certainly,  the 
EFFUSIONS  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not 
so  much  abound  as  in  the  two  former  cen- 
turies.—Indeed,  what  but  the  power  of 
€rod  on  the  heart  can  account  for  a  change 
so  sudden,  so  rapid,  and  yet  so  firm  and 
solid,  as  that  of  Cyprian  1  What  can 
be  conceived  more  opposite  than  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  compared  with 
the  former  part  of  iti — ^Will  modem  fas- 
tidiousness call  all  this  enthusiasm  1 

In  this  narrative,  the  reader  will  notice, 
that  the  essential  doctrines  of  justification 
and  regeneration  by  divine  grace  were 
not  only  believed  but  experienced  by  this 
zealous  AMcan. — ^Thedifierence  between 
mere  human  and  divine  teaching  is  ren- 
dered  striking  by  such  cases.  With 
no  great  furniture  of  learning,  it  was  his 
happiness  to  know  little,  if  any  thing,  of 
the  then  reining  philosophy. — We  see  a 
man  of  business  and  of  the  world  rising 
at  once  a  Phcenix  in  the  Church;  and 
though  no  extraordinary  Theologian  in 
point  of  accurate  knowledge,  yet  an  useful 
practical  Divine,  an  accomplished  Pastor, 
fiamin?  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  souls, 
and  with  unremitting  activity  spending 
and  being  spent  for  Jesus  Christ. — ^This 
is  the  Lord*s  doing ;  and  it  should  be  re- 
marked as  HIS  WORK. — ^We  shall  see  that 
Cyprian's  own  conversion  prepared  him 
for  actual  service.  Argument  and  dispute 
prevailed  among  Christians  in  the  East 
—brotherly  love  in  the  West. 

He  records  a  remarkable  influence  of 
Divine  Grace,  which  to  him  appeared  to 
have  accompanied  his  baptism.  Nor  is 
it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was 
commonly  the  case  at  that  time.  The 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  really  attended 
the  oatward  and  visible  sign.    And      is 


to  be  lamented,  that  the  corruption  and 
perversion  of  after  ages,  availing  itself 
of  the  ambiguous  language  of  the  fathers 
on  this  subject, — ^which,  with  them,  was 
natural  enough,— supposed  a  necessart 
connexion  to  take  place  where  there  had 
been  a  frequent  one.  In  Cyprian's  time, 
to  call  baptism  itself  the  new  birth  was  not 
very  dangerous :  In  our  age  it  is  poison 
itself:  IVfen  are  apt  to  content  themselves 
with  the  outward  and  visible  sign ;  and 
it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  suppose, 
all  persons  who  have  been  baptised  when 
they  were  infants,  to  be,  of  course,  when 
they  are  grown  up,  in  a  state  of  regenera- 
tion by  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  thus  men 
have  learned  to  furnish  themselves  with 
a  convenient  evasion  of  all  that  is  vnritten 
in  Scripture  concerning  the  godly  motions 
of  the  third  Person  of  the  sacred  Tri- 
nity.* 

Cyprian  goes  on,— **And  that  the  marks 
of  divine  goodness  may  appear  the  more 

(erspicuously  by  a  discovery  of  the  truth, 
would  lay  open  to  your  view  the  real 
state  of  the  world ; — ^I  would  remove  the 
thick  darkness  which  covers  it,  and  de- 
tect the  hidden  mischiefs  and  the  evils 
which  it  contains. — ^For  a  little  time,  fancy 
yourself  withdrawn  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain; — ^thence  inspect  the  appear- 
ance of  things  below  you;  look  all  around ; 
—preserve  yourself  unfettered  by  worldly 
connexions,— -observe  the  fluctuating  tem- 
pests of  the  world ; — ^you  will  then  pity 
mankind;  you  will  understand  and  be 
sensible  of  your  own  happiness; — ^you 
will  be  more  thankful  to  God ;  and,  with 
more  joy,  you  will  congratulate  yourself 
on  your  escape." 

He  then  gives  an  affecting  view  of  tiie 
immensity  of  evils  which  the  state  of 
mankind  at  that  time  exhibited,  and  gra^ 
phically  delineates  the  miseries  of  public 
and  of  private  life ;  after  which  he  returns 
to  the  description  of  the  blessings  of  true 
Christianity. 

*^  The  only  placid  and  sound  tranquilli- 
ty," says  he,  "  the  only  solid,  firm,  and 

•  rt  is  true  that  the  term  regeneration  may 
be  so  defined  as  to  imply  do  more  than  the 
mere  ceremony  of  baptism.  But  the  real  dan- 
ger is,  lest  by  any  contrivances  in  our  defini- 
tions, we  either  do  away  entirely,  or  at  least 
weaken,  the  necessity  of  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  essential  both  in  the  first  work 
of  conversion,  and  also  in  the  carrying  on  of 
that  work  ;  or  in  the  words  of  our  Tenth  Ar- 
ticle, so  essential  in  "  preventing  us  that  we 
may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  ut 
when  we  have  that  good  will." 
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perpetual  secarity  is,  to  be  delivered  from 
the  tempests  of  this  restless  scene,  to  be 
stationed  in  the  port  of  salvation ;  to  lift 
up  the  eyes  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  to 
be  admitted  into  the  favour  of  the  Lord  : 
Such  a  man  approaches,  in  his  thoughts, 
near  to  his  God ;  and  justly  glories,  that 
whatever  others  deem  sublime  and  great 
in  human  aflOedrs, — is  absolutely  beneath 
his  notice.    He,  who  is  greater  than  the 
world,  can  desire  nothing,  can  want  no- 
thing from  the  world.    What  an  unshaken 
protection;  what  a  truly  divine  shelter 
fraught  with  eternal  good,  it  must  be,  to 
be  loosed  from  the  snares  of  an  entangling 
world,  to  be  purged  from  earthly  dregs, 
and  to  be  waned  into  the  light  of  immor- 
tal day !    When  we  see  what  the  insi- 
dious rage  of  a  destructive  enemy  was 
plotting  against  us ;— .certainly,  we  must 
oe  the  more  compelled  to  love  what  we 
shall  be,  because  we  have  now  learned 
both  to  know  and  to  condemn  what  we 
were.    Nor  is  there,  for  this  end,  any 
need  of  price,  of  canvassing,  or  of  manual 
labour :    This  complete  dignity  or  power 
of  man  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  elaborate 
efforts :  The  gift  of  God  is  gratuitous  and 
easy.    As  the  sun  shines  freely,  as  the 
fountain  bubbles,  as  the  raii^edews,  so 
the  Celestial  Spirit  infuses  himself.    The 
soul  looks  up  to  heaven  and  becomes 
conscious  of  its  Author :  It  then  begins 
actually  to  be  what  it  believes  itself  to 
be :  It  is  higher  than  the  firmament,  and 
sublimer  than  all  earthly  power.   Only, — 
do  you,  whom  the  heavenly  warfare  hath 
marked  for  divine  service,  preserve  un- 
tainted and  sober  your  Christian  course 
by  the  virtues  of  religion.    Let  prayer  or 
reading  be  your  assiduous  employment : 
Sometimes  speak  with  God:  At  other 
times  hear  him  speak  to  you :  Let  him 
instruct  you  by  his  precepts ;  let  him  re- 
gulate you :  Whom  he  hath  made  rich, 
none  shall  make  poor.    There  can  be  no 
penury  with  him  whose  heart  has  once 
been    enriched    with    celestial    bounty. 
Roofs  arched  with  gold,  and  houses  inlaid 
with  marble,  will  be  vile  in  your  eyes, 
when  you  know  that  your  own  minds  ouffht 
rather  to  be  cultivated  and  adorned  :  That 
this  house  is  more  valuable,  which  the 
Lord  has  chosen  to  be  his  temple,  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  begun  to  dwell. 
Let  us  adorn  this  house  with  the  paintings 
of  innocence,  let  us  illuminate  it  with  the 
light  of  righteousness.    This  will  never 
fall  into  ruin  through  the  decays  of  age 
Its  ornaments  shall  never  fade. 


ever  is  not  genuine  is  precarious,  and  tl' 
fords  to  the  possessor  no  sure  foundation. 
This  remains  in  its  culture  perpetually 
vivid ;  in  honour,  and  in  splendour,  spot- 
less and  eternal :  It  can  neither  be  abo* 
lished  nor  extinguished. — Is  it  then  ca- 
pable of  no  alteration  ?— Yes,— It  will 
receive  a  rich  improvement  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body. 

''  Let  us  be  careful  how  we  spend  our 
time:  let  us  rejoice;  but  let  not  ai\ hour 
of  entertainment  be  inconsistent  or  uncon- 
nected with  divine  ^race.  Let  the  sober 
banquet  resound  with  psalms;  and  as 
your  memory  is  ^od,  and  voice  harmo- 
nious, perform  this  office, — as  I  believe 
you  do. — ^It  will  be  more  than  agreeablct 
— it  will  be  delightful,^ — to  your  dear 
friends  to  hear  of  your  spiritual  and  reli- 
gious harmony." 

In  all  this  the  intelligent  reader  sees 
the  picture  of  an  active  Christian,—- pos- 
sessed of  a  rich  portion  of  that  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  which*  from  the  Apos- 
tles' days,  still  exhibited  Christ  Jesus,— 
and  fitted  by  experience  to  communicate 
to  others  the  real  Gospel,  and  to  be  a 
happy  instrument  of  guiding  souls  to  that 
rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  PERSECtrTION 
OF  DECIUS. — THE  GOVERNMENT  O* 
CYPRIAN  TILL  HIS  RETIREMENT. 

How  Cyprian  conducted  himself  in  his 
bishopric,  who  is  sufficient  to  relate  t 
says  rontius,  in  the  fulness  of  his  admi- 
ration. Some  PARTICULAR  account,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  had  such  large  opportunity  of  infor- 
mation. He  does  make  some  brief  obser- 
vations on  his  external  appearance.  ^*  His 
looks  had  the  due  mixture  of  gravity  and 
cheerfulness;  so  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  were  more  worthy  of  love  or 
of  reverence.  His  dress  also  was  cor- 
respondent to  his  looks :  He  had  renounc- 
ed the  secular  pomp  to  which  his  rank  in 
life  entitled  him ; — ^yethe  avoided  affected 
penury." — From  a  man  of  Cyprian's  piety 
and  good  sense  united,  such  a  conduct 
raiorht  be  expected. 

While  C)rprian  was  labouring  to  re- 
cover the  spirit  of  godliness  among  the 
Africans,  which  long  peace  had  corrupted, 
Philip  was  slain,  and   sue-    The  7th 
What-lceeded  by  Decius.    His  en-    Pcrseou- 
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The  ex- 
tent of  it, 
A.D.  S48 
to  260. 


tionbjDe-    mity  to  the  fonner  emperor 
^a>>  conspired  with  his  pagan  pre- 

A.  D.  850.     judices  to  bring  on  the  most 
dreadful  persecution    which 
the  Church  had  ^et  experienced.    It  was 
evident  that  nothmg  less  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  name  was  intended. 
The  chronology  is  here  remarkably  em- 
barrassed ;  nor  is  it  an  object  of  much 
consequence  to  trouble  either  myself  or 
the  reader  with  studious  attempts  to  set- 
tle it.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  eventful 
period  before  us  of  Cyprian^s 
bishopric   extends  from  the 
year  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  to  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty, and  that  Decius^s  succes- 
sion to  the  empire  must  have  taken  place 
about  the  beginning  of  it    The  persecu- 
tion raged  with  astonishing  fiiry,  beyond 
the  example  of  former  persecutions,  both 
in  the  East  and  West    The  latter  is  the 
scene  before  us  at  present    In  a  treatise 
of  Cyprian  concerning  the  lapsed,*  we 
have  an  affecting  account  of  tne  declen- 
sion from  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
had  taken  place  before  his  conversion,  and 
which  moved  God  to  chastise  his  Church. 
"  If  the  cause  of  our  miseries,"  says  he, 
**  be  investigated,  the  cure  of  the  wound 
may  be  found.    The  Lord  would  have  his 
fiimUy  to  be  tried.    And  because  long 
peace  had  corrupted  the  discipline  divine- 
ly revealed  to  us,  the  heavenly  chastise- 
ment hath  raised  up  our  faith,  which  had 
lain  almost  dormant:  and  when,  by  our 
sins,  we  had  deserved  to  suffer  still  more, 
the  merciful  Lord  so  moderated  all  things, 
that  the  whole  scene  rather  deserves  the 
name  of  a  trial  than  a  persecution.    Each 
had  been  bent  on  improving  his  patrimo- 
ny;  and  had  forgotten  what  believers  had 
done  under  the  Apostles,  and  what  they 
ought  always  to  do : — ^They  were  brood- 
ing over  the  arts  of  amassing  wealth : — 
The  pastors  and  the  deacons  each  forgat 
their  duty:    Works  of  mercy  were  ne- 
glected, and  discipline  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb. — Luxury  and  effeminacy  prevailed : 
Meretricious  arts  in  dress  were  cultivated : 
Fraud  and  deceit  were  practised  among 
brethren.— Christians  could  unite  them- 
selves in  matrimonv  with  unbelievers; 
could  swear  not  only  without  reverence, 
but  even  without  veracity.  With  haughty 
asperity  theydespised  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors:  They  railed  against  one  an- 
other with  outrageous  acrimony,  and  con- 


*  SeotioD  4. 


ducted  quarrels  with  determined  malice: 
— Even  many  bishops,  who  ought  to  be 
^ides  and  patterns  to  the  rest,  neglect- 
ing the  peculiar  duties  of  their  stations, 
gave  themselves  up  to  secular  pursuits : 
— ^They  deserted  their  places  of  residence 
and  their  flocks :  They  travelled  through 
distant  provinces  in  quest  of  pleasure  and 
gain;  gave  no  assistance  to  the  needy 
brethren;  but  were  insatiable  in  their 
thirst  of  monev : — They  possessed  estates 
by  fraud,  and  multiplied  usury.  What 
have  we  not  deserved  to  suffer  for  such  a 
conduct  1  Even  the  Divine  Word  hath 
foretold  us  what  we  might  expect,  *if 
HIS  children  forsake  mv  law,  and  walk 

NOT  IN  BfTV  JUDGMENTS,  I  WILL  VISIT  THEIR 
OrrENCES  WITH  THE   ROD,   AND  THEIR  SIR 

WITH  SCOURGES.*  Thesc  things  had  been 
denounced  and  foretold,  but  in  vain :  Our 
sins  had  brought  our  affairs  to  that  pass, 
that  because  we  had  despised  the  Lord*8 
directions,  we  were  obliged  to  undergo  a 
correction  of  our  multiplied  evils  and  a 
trial  of  our  faith  by  severe  remedies." 

That  a  deep  declension  from  Christian 
purity  had  taken  place  not  only  in  the 
East,  where  false  philosophy  aided  its 
progrress,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  in  the 
West,  where  the  operation  of  no  peculiar 
cause  can  be  traced  beyond  the  common 
influence  of  prosperity  on  human  depra- 
vity, is  now  completely  evident  from  this 
account  of  Cyprian ;  and, — it  deserves  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  first  grand  and  gene- 
ral declension,  after  the  primary  effu- 
sion of  the  Divine  Spirit,  should  be  fixed 
about  the  middle  of  this  century.  The 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  is  also  to 
be  observed  in  qualifying  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  by  a  strong  personal  work  on 
his  own  heart :  and  men,  in  raising  him 
to  the  See  of  Carthage,  to  superintend  the 
western  part  of  his  Church  in  a  time  of 
trial  like  the  present  The  trial,  no  doubt, 
was  kindly  intended  by  Providence  to  ope- 
rate as  a  medicine  for  the  revival  of  the 
declining  spirit  of  Christianity;  but  it 
needed,  nevertheless,  all  that  fortitude, 
zeal,  and  wisdom,  with  which  Cyprian 
was  so  eminently  endowed. 

In  such  a  situation  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  people  under  the  bishop's 
care  should,  in  general,  stand  their  ground: 
avarice  had  taken  deep  root  among  them; 
and  vast  numbers  lapsed  into  idolatry  im- 
mediately. Even  before  men  were  ac- 
cused as  Christians,  "many  ran  to  the 
fomm  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  as  they 
were  ordered;  and  the  crowds  of  apos- 
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tates  wete  so  great*  that  .the  magistrates 
wished  to  delay  numbers  of  them  till  the 
next  day,  but  they  were  importuned  by 
the  wretched  suppliants  to  be  allowed 
to  prove  themselves  heathens  that  very 
night." 

At  Rome,  the  persecution  raged  with 
unremitting  violence.  There  Fabian  the 
bishop  suffered;  and,  for  some  time,  it 
became  impracticable  to  elect  a  successor : 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  metropolis 
suffered  more,  m  proportion,  than  some 
other  places,  since  we  find  that  the  fiame 
of  persecution  had  driven  several  bishops 
from  distant  provinces,  and  made  them  ny 
for  shelter  to  Rome.f  Cyprian,  however, 
having  been  regularly  informed  hj  the 
Roman  clergy  of  the  martyrdom  of  their 
bishop,  congratulated  them  on  his  glori- 
ous exit,^  and  exulted  on  occasion  of  his 
uprightness  and  integrity.  He  expresses 
the  pleasure  he  conceived  in  observingr 
that  his  edifying  example  had  so  much 
penetrated  their  minds;  and  owns  the 
energy  which  he  himself  felt  to  imitate 
the  pattern. 

Moyses  and  Maximus,  two  Roman 
presbyters,  with  other  confessors,  were 
also  seized  and  imprisoned.  Attempts 
were  repeatedly  made  to  persuade  them 
to  relinquish  the  faith,  but  in  vain.  Cy- 
prian found  means  to  write  to  them  also 
a  letter  full  of  benevolence,  and  breathing 
the  strongest  pathos.$  He  tells  them 
that  his  heart  was  with  them  continually, 
^— that  he  prayed  for  them  in  his  public 
ininistry, — and  in  private.  He  comforts 
them  under  the  pressures  of  hunger  and 
thirst  which  they  endured,  and  con^tu- 
lates  them  for  living  now  not  for  this  life 
but  for  the  next;  and  narticularly,  be- 
cause their  example  would  be  a  means  of 
confirming  many  who  were  in  a  wavering 
state. — But  Carthage  soon  became  an  un- 
safe scene  to  Cyprian  himself.— By  re- 
peated sufiraffes  of  the  people  at  the  thea- 
tre he  was  aemanded  to  be  taken  and 
^ven  to  the  lions ;  and  it  behooved  him 
immediately  either  to  retire  into  a  place 
of  safety,  or  to  expect  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Cyprian^s  spirit  in  intezpreting  Scrip- 
ture was  more  simple,  and  more  accom- 
modated to  receive  its  plain  and  obvious 
sense,  than  that  of  men  who  had  learned 
to  refine  and  subtilize.  He  knew  the  li- 
berty which  his  Divine  Master  had  given 


*  Cypri.  de  lapsii. 


t  Ep.  31. 
§Ep.  16. 


to  his  people— of  fleeing  when  they  were 
persecutea  in  one  city,  to  another;— and 
he  embraced  it  Nay,  he  seems  scarcely 
to  have  thought  it  lawful  to  do  otherwise. 
—Even  the  last  state  of  his  martyrdom 
evinces  this.— -His  manner  of  enduring  it, 
when  it,  providentially,  was  brought  on 
him,  sufficiently  ac(|uits  him  of  all  suspi- 
cion of  pusillanimity. — ^To  unite  such 
seemingly  opposite  things  as  discretion 
and  fortitude,  each  in  a  very  high  decree, 
is  a  sure  characteristic  of  ^eatness  in  a 
Christian : — ^It  is  ffrace  in  its  highest  ex- 
ercise.—'Pontius  Utinks  it  was  not  with- 
out a  particular  divine  direction  that  he 
was  moved  to  act  in  this  maimer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church. 

Behold  him  at  present,  in  some  place 
of  retreat,  under  the  protection  of  God^ 
and  through  the  love  of  his  people  safe 
for  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  arm 
of  a  most  barbarous  persecution ;  and  let 
us  next  see  how  he  employed  this  inter- 
val of  retirement. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CYPRIAN  AND  OF  THE 
WESTERN  CHURCH  DURING  HIS  RE- 
TIREMENT  OF   TWO  YEARS. 

Ctprian  was  never  more  active  than  in 
his  retreat  Nothing  of  moment  occur- 
red in  ecclesiastical  affairs  either  in  Af- 
rica or  in  Italy  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted ;  and  his  counsels,  under  God, 
were  of  the  greatest  influence  in  both 
countries.  I  shall  endeavour,  from  his 
own  letters,  which  were  written  in  this 
period,  to  abbreviate  the  account. 

The  presbyters  of  Carthage  sent  Cle- 
mentius,  a  sub-deacon,  to  Home,  from 
whom  the  Roman  clergy  learnt  the  place 
of  the  retreat  of  the  bishop.  They,  m  re- 
turn, express  to  the  Africans  their  perfect 
agreement  in  opinion  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  the  concealment,  because  he 
was  an  eminent  character,  and  a  life  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  the  Church.  They 
represent  the  conflict  as  very  important, 
which  God  had  now  permitted  for  the  trial 
of  his  servants :  They  said,  it  was  the 
express  purpose  of  God  to  manifest  both 
to  angels  and  to  men,  that  the  conoueror 
shall  DC  crowned,  and  the  conquerea,  that 
is,  the  faithless  apostate,  be  self-con* 
demned.  They  express  the  deep  sense 
which  they  had  both  of  their  own  situa^ 
tlon  and  that  of  the  clergy  of  Cartha^* 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  not  to  m- 
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eor  the  censure  passed  on  faithless  shep- 
herds in  the  prophet,*  but  rather  to  imi- 
tate their  Lord  the  good  shepherd,  who 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,t  and  who 
so  earnestly  and  repeatedly  charges  Si- 
mon Peter,  as  a  proof  of  his  love  to  his 
Master,  ««to  feed  his  sheep.":):  ««We 
would  not  wish,  dear  brethren,"  say  they, 
**  to  find  you  mere  mercenaries,  but  good 
shepherds,  since  you  know  it  must  be 
highly  sinful  in  you  not  to  exhort  the 
brethren  to  stand  immovable  in  the  faith, 
lest  they  be  totally  subverted  by  idolatry. 
Nor  do  we  only  in  words  thus  exhort 
you ;  but,  as  yon  may  learn  from  many 
who  came  from  us  to  you,  our  actions, 
with  the  help  of  God,  accord  with  our 
declarations:  we  maJce  no  scruple  to 
hazard  our  lives ;  for  we  have  before  our 
eyes  the  fear  of  God  and  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, rather  than  the  fear  of  men  and  of 
a  temporary  calamity :  we  do  not  desert 
the  brethren ;  we  exhort  them  to  stand  in 
the  faith,  and  to  be  ready  to  follow  their 
Lord  when  called:  We  have  also  done 
our  utmost  to  recover  those  who  had  grone 
up  to  sacrifice  in  order  that  they  might 
save  their  lives.  Our  Church  stands  &m 
in  the  faith  in  general:  Some,  indeed, 
overcome  by  terror,  either  because  they 
were  persons  in  high  life,  or  were  moved 
by  the  fear  of  man,  have  lapsed;  yet 
these,  though  separated  from  us,  we  do 
not  give  up  as  lost  altogether,  but  we  ex- 
hort them  to  repent,  if  thev  may  find  mer- 
cy with  him  who  is  able  to  save:  we 
would  not,  by  abandoning  them,  render 
their  case  hopeless  and  incurable. 

''  We  wish  you,  brethren,  to  act  in  the 
same  manner,  as  much  as  in  you  lies  :— 
Exhort  the  lapsed,  if  they  should  be 
seized  a  second  time,  to  confess  their  Sa- 
viour. And  we  suggest  to  you  to  receive 
again  into  commumon  any  of  these,  if 
they  heartily  desire  it,  and  give  proofs  of 
sound  repentance.  And  certainly  officers 
shcmld  be  appointed  to  minister  to  the 
widows,  the  sick,  those  in  prison,  and 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  banishment. 
A  special  care  should  be  exercised  over 
the  catechumens,  to  preserve  them  from 
apostasy ;  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inter  the  dead,  ought  to  consider  the  in- 
terment of  the  martyrs  ss  matter  of  indis- 
pensable obligation. 

"  Sure  we  are,  that  those  servants,  who 
shall  be  found  to  have  been  thus  faithful 


in  that  which  is  least,  wUl  have  <  autho- 
rity over  ten  cities.'*  May  God,  who 
does  all  things  for  those  who  hope  in 
him,  grant  that  we  may  all  be  found  thus 
diligently  employed!  The  brethren  in 
bonds,  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  Church 
salute  you :  We  all  of  us  with  earnest 
solicitude  watch  and  pray  for  all  who  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  we  be- 
seech you,  in  return,  to  be  mindfiil  of  us 
also  in  your  prayers." 

Several  obserraLtions  present  themselves 
on  this  occasioiL  1.  It  appears,  that, 
both  at  Rome  ano'Carthage,  the  reduced 
mode  of  episcopacy  was  the  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  which  gradually 
prevailed  in  the  Christian  worm.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  body 
of  Christians,  either  at  Rome  or  at  Car- 
thage, was  no  more  than  what  might  be 
contained  in  one  assembly. — ^The  infer- 
ence is  obvious. 

2.  The  Roman  Church  appeara,  in  the 
beginning  of  Decius's  peraecution  at  least, 
to  have  been  in  a  much  more  thriving 
state  than  that  of  Carthage,  and  their 
clergy  to  have  been  models  worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  ages. 

3.  The  administration  of  discipline 
among  the  Christians,  wisely  tempered 
b)r  tenderness  and  strictness,  is  truly  ad- 
mirable. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  also 
^amongst  them,  infusing  the  largest  chap 
rity,  even  to  the  laying  down  of  their 
lives  for  the  brethren,  is  manifest  beyond 
contradiction.  Now  mark  the  spirit  of  ^m 
orimitive  oastor.  fall  of  charitv  and  meek-  ▼ 


•  Ezek.  xxxiv.  3, 4. 
i  John  xxi. 


t  John  X. 


primitive  pastor,  full  of  charity  and  meek- 
ness, of  zeal  and  prudence,  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  Cyprian  to  his  clergy  :— 

'*  Being  hitherto  preserved  by  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  I  salute  you,  dearest  breth- 
ren, and  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  safety. 
As  present  circumstances  permit  not  my 
presence  among  you,  I  beg  you  by  your 
faith  and  by  the  ties  of  religion,  to  dis- 
charge your  duties,  in  conjunction  with 
mine  also,  that  nothing  be  wanting  either 
on  the  head  of  discipline  or  of  diU^nce. 
I  beg  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  those,  who  are 
imprisoned  because  of  their  glorious  pro- 
fession and  avowal  of  God,  or  who  labour 
under  the  pressures  of  indigence  and  pover- 
ty, since  the  whole  ecclesiastical  fund  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  for  this  Yerj 
purpose,  that  a  number  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  relieve  the  wants  of  individuals. 


•  Luke  xix.  19. 
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"I  beg  further,  that  you  would  use 
every  prudential  and  cautious  method  to 
procure  the  peace  of  the  Church ;  and  if 
the  brethren,  in  their  charity,  wish  to  con- 
fer with  and  to  visit  those  pious  sufiering 
converts,  whom  the  divine  ffoodness  haw 
thus  far  shone  upon  by  such  ffood  begin- 
nings, they  should,  however,  do  this  cau- 
tiously, not  in  crowds,  nor  in  a  multitude ; 
lest  any  odium  should  hence  arise,  and 
Ihe  liberty  of  admission  be  denied  alto- 
gether; and  lest  while,  through  greedi- 
ness, we  aim  at  too  much,  we  lose  all. 
Consult  therefore  and  provide,  that  this 
may  be  done  safely  and  with  discretion ; 
80  Uiat  the  presbyters,  one  by  one,  accom- 
panied by  the  deaoons  in  turn,  may  suc- 
cessively minister  to  them,  because  the 
change  of  persons  visiting  them  is  less  lia- 
ble to  breed  suspicion.  For  in  all  things  we 
ought  to  be  meek  and  humble,  as  be- 
comes the  servants  of  God,  to  redeem  the 
time,  to  have  a  regard  for  peace,  and  to 

J  provide  for  the  people.  Most  dearly  he- 
aved and  longed-for,  I  wish  you  all  pros- 
perity, and  entreat  you  to  remember  us. 
Salute  all  the  brethren.  Victor  the  deacon, 
and  those  that  are  with  us,  salute  you."* 
The  numerous  defections  which  took 
place  must  have  penetrated  deeply  the 
fervent  and  charitable  spirit  of  Cyprian. 
Not  only  very  many  of  toe  laity,  but  part 
of  the  clergy  also  had  been  seduced.  "  I 
could  have  wished,"  says  he,t  "  dearest 
brethren,  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to 
salute  your  whole  body  sound  and  entire ; 
but  as  the  melancholy  tempest  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fall  of  so  many  of  the  people, 
also  affected  part  of  the  clergy, — sad  ac- 
cumulation of  our  sorrow !  we  pray  the 
Lord,  that,  by  divine  mercy,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  salute  tou  at  least, — whom  we 
have  knoMm  hitherto  to  stand  firm  in  Mih 
and  virtue, — as  sound  and  unshaken  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  for  the  time  to  come. — 
Though  the  cause  loudly  called  on  me  to 
hasten  my  return  to  you ;  first,  on  account 
of  my  own  desire  and  regret  for  the  loss 
of  your  company, — a  desire  which  burns 
strongly  within  me ; — in  the  next  place, 
that  we  might,  in  full  council,  settle  the  va^ 
rious  objects  in  the  Church  which  require 
attention ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  to  remain  stil  1 
concealed  seemed  more  advisable  on  ac- 
count of  other  advantages  which  pertain 
to  the  general  safety,  an  account  of  which 
our  dear  brother  Tertullus  will  give  you ; 
who,  agreeably  to  that  care  which  he  em- 


•Epis.4. 


t  Epis.  5. 


ploys  in  divine  works  with  so  much  zeal, 
was  also  the  adviser  of  this  council,  that 
I  should  act  with  caution  and  moderation, 
and  not  rashly  commit  myself  to  the  pub- 
lic view  in  a  place  where  I  had  so  often 
been  sought  and  called  for. 

'*  Relying  therefore  on  your  affection 
and  conscientiousness,  of  which  I  have 
had  ffood  experience,  I  exhort  and  charge 
you  by  these  letters,  that  you,  whose  si- 
tuation is  less  dangerous  and  invidious, 
would  supply  my  lack  of  service.  Let 
the  poor  be  attended  to  as  much  as  possi- 
ble,— ^those  I  mean,  who  have  stood  the 
test  of  persecution:  suffer  them  not  to 
want  necessaries ;  lest  indigence  do  that 
against  them  which  persecution  could 
not,  I  know  the  charity  of  the  brethren 
has  provided  for  very  many  of  them  :— 
yet,— as  I  wrote  to  you  before,  even  while 
they  were  in  prison, — ^if  any  persons  do 
want  meat  or  clothing,*  let  their  necessi- 
ties be  supplied." 

In  the  sequel  of  this  epistle,  he  shows 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  depravity  of  tiie 
human  heart,  which  is  very  apt  to  be 
puffed  up  with  vain-glory  and  self-con- 
ceit, on  tne  consciousness  of  having  well 
performed  our  part  in  any  respect.  I 
cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  following 
practical  rules  of  humility. 

*»  Let  them  know, — that  they  must  be 
instructed  and  taught  by  tou  ; — that  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture  require  subordinap 
tion  in  the  people  to  their  pastors ; — that 
they  should  cultivate  an  humble,  modest, 
and  peaceable  demeanour  ; — and  that 
those  who  have  been  gloriously  bold  in 
the  avowal  of  their  faith,  should  be 
equally  exemplary  in  all  the  branches  of 
Christian  conduct. — ^The  harder  trial  yet 
remains  :--The  Lord  saith,  *  He  that  en- 
dureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 
saved.'t  Let  ^them  imitate  the  Lord, 
whose  humility  never  shone  more  than  at 
the  eve  of  his  passion,  when  ne  washed 
his  disciples'  feet.  The  Apostle  Paul 
too,  after  repeated  sufferings,  still  conti- 
nued mild  and  humble.  His  elevation  to 
the  third  heaven  begat  in  him  no  arro^ 
gance;  neither,  says  he,  *  did  we  eat  any 
man's  bread  for  nought,  but  laboured  and 
travailed  night  and  day,  that  we  might 
not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you.'t 

"  All  these  duties  do  you  instil  mto  the 
minds  of  the  brethren:  and, — because  he, 


*  It  hence  appears  that  a  number  of  them 
bad  been  released, 
t  Matthew  z.  82.  ^2  Then.  ili.  8. 
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who  humbles  himself,  shall  be  exalted, 
— now  is  the  time  more  particularly  that 
they  should  fear  the  snares  of  the  enemy 
of  souls,  who  loves  to  attack  even  the 
strongest,  and  to  revenge  the  disgrace 
which  he  has  already  sustained  from 
them.  The  Lord  ffrant  that,  in  due  sea- 
son, I  may  be  enabled  to  visit  my  people 
again ;  and  to  exhort  them  to  useful  pur« 
pose.  For  I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  some 
of  ihem  run  about  idly,  foolishly,  and  in- 
solently ;  or  ffive  themselves  up  to  strife ; 
and  even  pdlute,  by  fornication,  those 
members  which  had  confessed  Christ; 
and  are  not  willing  to  be  subject  to  the 
deacons  or  presbyters,  but  seem  to  act  as 
if  they  intended,  by  the  bad  conduct  of  a 
few  nominal  Christians,  to  bring  disgrace 
on  the  whole  body.  He  is  a  true  Chris- 
tian indeed,  on  account  of  whom  the 
Church  need  not  blush,  but  glory. 

"  To  the  point,  concerning  which  cer- 
tain presb3rters  wrote  to  me,  1  can  answer 


nothing  alone;  for,  from  the  beginning  of  grow  in  the  Lord; — ^that  when,  in  his 


my  appointment  to  this  See,  I  determin- 
ed to  do  nothing  without  your  consent  and 
the  consent  of  the  people.  But  when,  by 
the  favour  of  God,  I  shall  have  returned 
to  you, — ^we  will  treat  in  common  of  all 
things." 

In  the  next  letter*  he  dwells  on  the 
same  subject,  namely,  the  ill  conduct  of 
some  of  the  confessors.  The  use  of  good 
discipline  in  the  Church  of  God ;  the  bene- 
fits of  orderly  subjection  in  the  members ; 
the  danger  of  pride  and  self-exaltatiou; 
and — the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart, 
are  well  stated,  and  in  exceedingly  strong 
terms. 

After  having  congratulated  his  people 
on  the  steadiness  ot  their  confession,  he 
Teminds  them  of  the  necessity  of  perse- 
Terance,  since  faith  itself  and  the  new 
birth  conduct  us  to  life  eternal,  not  mere- 
ly as  once  received,  but  as  preserved. 
He  reminds  them,  that  the  Lord  regards 
him  that  is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit, 
and  that  trembles  at  his  words ; — and  he 
rejoices  to  find  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  confessors  thus  adorned  the  Gospel.f 
But  he  had  heard  that  some  of  them 
were  pufifed  up :  To  these  he  exhibits  the 
mild,  charitable,  and  humble  spirit  of  the 
Lamb  of  God:  **And  dare,''  says  he, 
**any  one,  who  now  lives  by  him  and  in 


*  Epis.  6.  ad  Rogatiaoum  presbjterum  et 
ceterns  confessores. 

+  A  confessor  means  one  who  openly  avow- 
ed himself  to  be  a  convert  to  Chriitianitj,  £cc. 
See  note,  p.  174,  infra. 

Vol.  I.  P 


HIM,  to  lifl  himself  up  with  pride? — ^He 
that  is  least  among  you,  the  same  shall 
be  great.  How  execrable  ought  those 
immoralities  and  indecencies  to  appear 
among  you,  which  we  have  heard  of  with 
the  deepest  sorrow  of  heart!"— He  then 
repeats  what  he  had  before  mentioned  of 
the  lasciviousness  of  some. 

<'  Contentions  and  strifes  ought  to  have 
no  place  among  you,  since  the  Lord  has 
left  us  his  peace.  I  beseech  you  abstain 
from  reproaches  and  abuse; — ^for  he  who 
speaks  what  is  peaceable,  and  good,  and 
just,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
daily  imitates  his  Lord  and  Master.-— 
We  renounced  the  world  when  we  were 
baptized ;  but  now  we  truly  and  indeed 
renounce  the  world,  when,  upon  being 
tried  and  proved  by  God,  we  scruple  not 
to  give  up  our  own  wills  to  follow  the 
Lora ;  ana  to  stand  and  live  in  his  faith 
and  fear.  Let  us  strengthen  one  another 
with  mutual  exhortations,  and  strive  to 


mercy,  he  shall  give  us  that  peace  and 
tranquillity  which  he  has  promised,  we 
may  return  to  the  Church  as  new  men ;— - 
and  that  both  our  brethren  and  the  gen- 
tiles may  receive  us  improved  in  holy 
conduct;  and  may  admire  the  excellency 
of  the  morals  and  discipline  of  those  very 
Christians,  who  had  astonished  them  by 
their  fortitude  during  the  persecution." 

The  mind  of  Cyprian,  full  of  the  fear 
of  God,  and  reflecting,  from  a  compari- 
son of  Christian  precepts  with  the  bad 
practice  of  many,  how  exceedingly  his 
people  had  provoked  the  Lord  before  the 
persecution,  was  vehemently  incited  to 
stir  them  up  to  repentance.«-He  address- 
es them  from  his  recess,*  as  follows  :— 
"Though  I  am  sensible,  dearest  brethren, 
that  as  we  all  live  in  the  obedient  fear 
of  God,  you  are  instant  in  prayers,  yet  I 
also  admonish  you  that  we  ought  to 
breathe  out  our  souls  to  God,  not  only  in 
words,  but  also  in  fasting,  tears,  and 
every  method  of  supplication.  In  truth, 
we  must  understand  and  confess  that  the 
apostasy  ^hich,  in  so  lar^  a  degree,  has 
wasted  our  flock  and  still  wastes  it,  is 
the  proper  consequence  of  our  sins." 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  their  prac- 
tical corruptions,  as  he  does  in  his  trea- 
tise concerning  ihe  lapsed.  "  And  what 
plagues,  what  stripes  do  we  not  deserve, 
since  even  confessors,  who  ooj^ht  to  be 
patterns  to  the  rest,  are  quite  disorderly ! 


Epis.  7. 
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Hence,  while  the  proad  and  indecent 
boasting  of  their  confession  puffs  np  some, 
torments  have  come  upon  us,  and  tor^ 
ments  unremitted  ;^— tedious  and  most  dis- 
tressing ;  and  so  protracted  as  to  exclude 
even  the  comfort  of  death  itself! 

'*  Let  us  pray  with  our  whole  heart  for 
mercy :  and  if  the  answer  to  our  prayers 
be  slow  because  we  have  deeply  offended ; 
-—let  us  knock;  for  to  him  tliat  knockeUi 
it  shall  be  opened,  when  prayers,  ffroans, 
and  tears  beat  at  the  door." — He  then 
records  some  visions;— which,  as  they 
rather  suit  the  dispensation  of  that  age 
in  which  miracles  were  by  no  means 
wanting,  I  pass  over. 

"  Our  Master  himself  prayed  for  us ; 
because  though  himself  no  sinner,  yet  he 
bore  our  sins.  And  if  he  laboured  and 
watched  on  account  of  us  and  of  our  sins, 
how  much  more  should  wb  be  urgent  in 
prayer  ?  Brethren— let  us  first  entreat  our 
Lord  himself,  and  then  throtiffh  him  we 
may  obtain  fiatvour  with  God  uie  Father. 
The  Father  himself  corrects  and  takes 
care  of  us,  in  the  midst  of  all  pressures, 
provided  we  remain  firm  in  the  faith,  and 
stick  close  to  his  Christ;— as  it  is  vmt- 
ten,  'Who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ  1  Shall  tribulation,  or  dis- 
tress, or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  peril,  or  sword  t'  None  of  these 
can  separate  believers:  Nothing  can 
pluck  away  those,  who  adhere  closely  to 
ids  body  and  blood.— Persecution  is  the 
examination  and  trial  of  our  heart  God 
would  have  us  to  be  sifted  and  tried ;  nor 
was  ever  his  help  wanting  in  trials,  to 
those  who  believe.  Let  our  eyes  be  lift- 
ed up  to  heaven,  lest  earth  vnth  its  en- 
ticements deceive  us.  If  the  Lord  see 
us  humble  and  quiet,  lovingly  united, 
and  corrected  .by  the  present  tribulation, 
he  will  deljver  us.  Coirection  has  come 
first;  pardon  will  follow:  Let  us  only 
continue  to  pray  in  steady  faith;  and  to 
behave  like  men  placed  between  the  ruinft 
of  the  fallen  and  uie  remains  of  those  who 
are  in  fear,— between  a  multitude  of  the 
sick,  and  the  few  who  have  escaped  a 
devouring  pestilence." 

Thus  the  persecution  at  Carthage  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  dreadful;  but 
mostly  so  on  account  of  the  number  of 
apostates :  The  Christian  faith,  patience, 
and  magnanimity  of  Cyprian  and  of  a 
small  remnant  were  in  full  exercise. 

The  persecutors  endeavoured  to  lessen 
the  number  of  Christians  by  banishinflr 
from  Carthage  all  those  who  confessed 


Christ:  but  this  not  answerinflr  their  pur^ 
pose,  they  proceeded  to  cruel  torments. 
Cyprian,  hearing  that  some  had  expired 
under  their  sufferings,  and  that  others 
were  still  in  prison  yet  alive,  wrote  to 
these  last  a  letter  of  encouragement  and 
consolation.  Their  limbs  had  been  sore- 
ly mangled  and  torn,  so  that  they  appear- 
ed like  one  continued  wound ;  yet  they 
remained  firm  in  the  faith  and  love  of 
Jesus.  One  of  them,  Mappalicus,  amidst 
his  torments,  said  to  the  proconsul,  *' To- 
morrow you  shall  see  a  contest  for  a 
prize.*'-— He  alluded  to  the  crovni  of  mar- 
^dom;  and,  what  he  uttered  in  faith, 
ue  Lord  fulfilled :— He  lost  his  life  in 
the  conflict  on  the  next  day.* 

So  ea^rly  and  so  firmly  was  the  mind 
of  Cyprian  fixed  on  heavenly  things ;  and 
so  completely  lifted  up  above  the  world, 
that  he  ardently  exulted  and  triumphed 
amidst  those  scenes  of  horror.  He  de- 
scribes the  martyrs  and  confessors  as 
wiping  away  the  tears  of  the  Church, 
while  she  was  bevrailing  the  ruins  of  her 
sons.  He  represents  even  Christ  him- 
self as  looking  down  with  complacency ; 
fighting  and  conquering  in  his  servants ; 
and  giving  strong  to  believers  in  pro- 
portion to  their  faith :— >'  He  was  present 
in  the  contest,"  says  he;  "He  encour- 
aj^,  corroborated,  animated  his  war- 
riors. And  he,  who  once  conquered 
death  for  us,  always  conquers  in  us."  * 
Toward  the  close  of  his  epistle,  he  con- 
soles, with  suitable  arguments,  those  who 
had  not  yet  been  crowned  with  martyr- 
dom, but  were  prepared  for  it  in  spirit. 

The  joy  of  Cjrpnan,  on  account  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  was,  how- 
ever, considerably  damped  by  the  disor- 
derly conduct,  wmch  began  to  take  place 
in  his  absence.  Those,  who  had  suffer- 
ed tortures  for  Christ,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  martyrdom,  and  to  whom  it  was 
usual  to  make  application  for  the  presen- 
tation of  petitions,  wrote  to  him  and  re- 
quested, that  the  consideration  of  the 
cases  of  lapsed  Christians  might  be  de- 
ferred till  the  persecution  was  stopped, 
and  the  bishop  vras  restored  to  his  Church. 
In  the  mean  time,  several  of  these  lapsed 
brethren  offered  themselves  to  certain 
presbyters  of  Carthage  to  be  received 
again  into  communion;  and  they  were 
actually  re-admitted  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per without  any  just  evidence  of  their  re- 
pentanoe.-^The  bishop  dissembled  not 
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his  pleasore  <m  this  occasion :  He  con- 
feesed,  he  had  Ions  borne  with  these  dis- 
orders for  the  s&e  of  peace,  till  he 
thought  it  his  dntj  to  bear  with  them  no 
longer  i — ^He  said,  «*  that  it  was  quite  un- 
precedented to  transact  these  things  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  bishop:*— and 
that,  even  in  lesser  offences,  a  ree^ular 
time  of  penitence  was  exacted  of  the 
members;— 4  certain  course  of  discipline 
took  place,— they  made  open  confession 
of  their  sins,  and  were  re-admitted  to 
communion  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
of  the  bishop  and  his  clergj/' — ^He  di- 
rects that  the  irreflrular  practice  might  be 
stopped,  till,  on  his  return,  every  thing 
should  be  settled  with  propriety. 

Some  of  the  martjrrs  themselves,  it  ap- 
pears,f  acted  very  inconsiderately  in  this 
business,  and  gave  to  lapsed  persons  re- 
commendatory papers,  conceived  in  ge- 
neral terms.  Cyprian  wishes  them  to 
express  the  names  of  the  persons,  and  to 

S've  no  such  recommendations  to  any  but 
ose,  of  whose  sincere  repentance  they 
had  some  good  proof;  ana  even  in  that 
case  to  refer  the  ultimate  cognizance  of 
such  matters  to  the  bishop. 

Every  thing  has  two  handles.  Cypri- 
an^ has  been  represented  as  stretching  the 
episcopal  power  beyond  its  due  bounds. 
I  see  no  evidence  that  he  exceeded  the 
powers  of  his  predecessors.  A  pious  care 
for  the  good  of  souls,— not  any  ambition 
for  the  extension  of  his  own  authority, 
seems  to  influence  his  mind  in  these  af- 
&irs ;  but  of  this,  the  learned  reader  must 
judge  for  himself  who  will  take  the  pams 
to  examine  his  epistles  with  attention. 
Let  any  man  peruse  the  followinff  letter; 
and  consult  his  own  heart  as  he  goes 
along,  whether  it  be  the  language  of  a 
tender  father  of  the  Church,  or  of  an  im- 
perious lord. 

CTPBIAN  TO  THE  BRETHBEN  OF  THE 
LAITT,  OREETINO. 

<'  I  know  from  my  own  feeling,  dea> 
est  Brethren,  that  you  must  gneve  and 
bitterly  bewail  over  the  ruins  of  our  peo- 
ple, as  I  sincerely  Join  with  you  in  sad 
grief  and  lamentation  for  every  one  of 
them :  I  experience  the  truth  of  what  the 
blessed  Apostle  said, « Who  is  w^k,  and 
I  am  not  weak?    Who  is  ofiended,  and 
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I  bum  not  V  And  again, '  If  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.'  I 
sympathize  and  condole  with  our  breth- 
ren, who  have  lapsed  through  the  violence 
of  persecution :  It  is  true,  their  wounds 
rive  me  the  most  acute  pain :  they  abso- 
utelv  break  my  heart :  but,  divine  grace 
can  heal  them. — Still  I  think  we  should 
not  be  in  a  hurry ;  nor  do  any  thing  in- 
cautiously and  precipitately ;  lest,  while 
we  rashly  re-admit  them  into  communion, 
the  divine  displeasure  be  more  grievously 
incurred.  The  blessed  martyrs  nave  writ- 
ten to  us,  ^begffing  that  their  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  lapsed  may  be  examined, 
when  the  Lord  shall  vouchsafe  peace  to 
us,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  return  to  the 
Church.' — Certainly  thek  every  case 
shall  be  examined  in  your  own  presence, 
and  with  th»  concurrence  of  your  own 
judgments. — But  I  hear  that  some  presby- 
ters,— ^neither  mindful  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,— nor  considering  what  the 
martyrs  have  written  to  us,— and  also  in 
contempt  of  the  episcopal  authority,  have 
alreadv  begun  to  communicate  with  the 
lapsed,  and  to  Adminifiter  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per to  them,  in  defiance  of  that  legitimate 
order  by  which  alone  re-admissions  are 
ever  to  be  regrulated.  For,  if  in  lesser 
faults  this  discipline  should  be  observed, 
much  more  ought  it  in  evils,  like  these, 
which  radically  affect  the  Christian  pro- 
fession itself.  Our  presbyters  and  aea- 
cons  are  bound  to  admonish  the  people  in 
this  matter,  that  they  may  cherish  the 
sheep  intrusted  to  them,  and  instruct  them 
in  the  way  of  implying  mercy  by  the  di- 
vine rules. — ^I  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  the  peaceable  and  humble  disposition 
of  our  people  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  ventured  to  take  such  a  step,  had 
they  not  been  seduced  by  the  admatorj 
arts  of  some  of  the  clergy. 

*<  Do  you,  then,  take  care  of  each  of 
them ;  and,  by  your  judgment  and  mode- 
ration, according  to  the  sacred  precepts, 
moderate  the  spirits  of  the  lapsed :  let 
none  pluck  off  fruit,  as  yet  unripe,  widi 
improvident  precipitation ;  let  none  com- 
mit a  vessel  again  to  the  deep,  shattered 
already  and  leaky,  till  it  be  carefrQly 
re-fitted :  let  none  put  on  his  tattered  gar- 
ment, till  he  see  it  thorou^y  repaired. 
— ^I  beseech  them  also  to  attend  to  this 
advice,  and  to  expect  our  return ; — that 
when  we  shall  come  to  you,— by  the  mer- 
cy of  God, — ^we  may,  wi^  the  concur- 
rence of  other  bishops,  examine  the  let^ 
ters  and  the  petitions  of  the  martyrs,  in 
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th^  presence  of  the  confessors,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  Lord." 

It  is  hence  ohserrable,  that  persons, 
whose  religion  had  more  of  form  than 
sincerity,  and  whose  consciences  were 
not  altogether  seared,  acted  in  the  same 
manner  then  as  such  do  now ;— -that  is, 
they  were  more  hasty  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  men  than  of  their  Maker.  They 
were  ambitious  of  the  favour  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  those  times,  who  were  unquestion- 
ably sound  and  pious  Christians;  and 
we  shall  see  soon  still  stronger  proof, 
that  even  men  of  eminent  godliness  are 
sometimes  too  apt  to  repay,  with  conces- 
sions of  a  dangerous  nature,  the  profes- 
sions of  respect  made  to  them  by  ambigu- 
ous characters.  The  Lord*8  Supper  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  made  by  some  an  en- 
^ne  of  self-righteous  formality.  And  it 
18  in  cases  of  this  nature  that  wholesome 
Church-discipline  is  very  precious.  The 
danger  of  false  healing  justly  appeared 
great  to  Cyprian,  nor  can  any  thinfir  be 
conceived  more  proper  than  the  delay 
which  he  directed.  Yet  as  the  time  was 
protracted  to  a  »ore  distant  period  than 
he  expected,  and  as  he  was  afraid  that 
the  sickly  season  of  the  hot  weather  might 
carry  off  some  of  the  lapsed,  he  directs, 
in  a  subsequent  letter,*  '^  that  any  of  the 
lapsed  penitents  whose  lives  might  be  in 
danger,  should,  by  such  Church  officers 
as  were  authorized,  be  re-admitted  into 
the  Church."  And  he  intreats  his  clergy 
to  cherish  the  rest  of  the  fallen  Christians 
with  care  and  tenderness. — He  observes 
that  the  ffrace  of  the  Lord  would  not  for- 
sake the  humble. 

His  exhortations  to  his  clergy  were  not 
without  effect.  They  fell  in  with  his  views, 
and  solicited  the  people  to  patience,  mo- 
desty and  real  repentance. — They  consults 
ed  hmi  how  they  should  act  in  certain  criti- 
cal cases :  He  referred  them  to  his  former 
letters ;  and  repeated  his  ideas  of  the  pro- 
per season  of  settling,  in  general,  the  con- 
cerns of  the  lapsed ;  at  the  same  time  he 
urged  the  indetency  of  some  persons  in 
expecting  a  re-admission  into  tne  Church 
before  the  return  of  those  who  were  in 
exile,'  and  were  stripped  of  all  their  goods 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  "  But,  if 
they  are  in  such  excessive  hurry,"  said 
the  bishop,  **  it  is  in  their  own  power  to 
obtain  even  more  than  they  desire.  The 
battle  is  not  yet  over ;  the  conflict  is  daily 
carrying  on.   K  they  cordially  repent,  and 


•  Epis.  12. 


the  fire  of  divine  &ith  bums  in  thmr 
breasts,  he  who  cannot  brook  a  delay, 
may,  if  he  please,  be  crowned  with  mar- 
tjrrdom." 

The  African  prelate  was  ever  studious 
of  preserving  an  intimate  connexion  with 
the  Roman  Church,  where  still  the  perse- 
cution raged  and  prevented  the  election  of 
a  successor  to  Fabian. 

Tlie  next  epistle  is  employed  in  giving 
them  an  account  of  his  proceedings. 

The  bold  neglect  of  discipline  in  Car- 
thage proved  a  source  of  vexation  to  his 
mind  m  addition  to  his  other  trials,  and 
called  forth  all  the  patience,  tenderness, 
and  fortitude  of  whi<^  he  was  possessed.—^ 
Lucian  a  confessor  of  Christ,  sincere  and 
fervent  in  faith,  but  injudicious,  and  too 
little  acquainted  with  Christian  precepts, 
undertook,  in  the  name  of  the  collective 
body  of  the  confessors,  to  re-admit  into 
communion  all  the  lapsed  who  had  sp" 
plied  to  them  ;*  and  be  wrote  a  very  con- 
cise letter  to  Cyprian,  in  which  he  desires 
him  to  inform  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of 
what  they  had  done,  and  expresses  a  wish 
that  he  may  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the 
martyrs.— -it  cannot  be  denied,— that,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  superstitious  veneration 
for  the  character  of  a  martjrr  and  a  confes- 
sor had  grown  up  among  these  Africans ; 
— and  that,  on  the  other,—- those,  who  had 
suffered  for  Christf  in  persecution,  were 
apt  to  be  elated  with  spiritual  pride,  and 
to  assume  an  authority  which  by  no  means 
belonged  to  them ;— so  dangerous  a  thing 
is  it  to  be  unacquainted  wiui  Satan's  de- 
vices,— and  so  prone  in  all  ages  are 
even  professors  of  true  religion  to  vralk 
in  the  steps  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram.^ 

Cyprian  sent  the  copy  of  this  letter  to 
his  clergy  at  Carthage ;  and  prefaced  his 
observations  on  it  in  the  following  point- 
ed manner :  '*  To  this  man  will  I  look, 
sait(^  the  Lord,  even  to  him  that  is  poor 

AND  or  A  CONTRITE  SPIRIT,  AND  THAT  TREM- 

BLETH  AT  MY  WORD.  This  character  be- 
comes us  all,  particularly  those  who  have 
fallen,  that  they  may  appear  before  the 
Lord  humble  and  penitent  indeed."  He 
then  added, — **that  the  bishops,  his 
brethren,  had  agreed  with  him  in  opinion 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  cases  of 
the  lapsed  to  a  council  to  be  held  by  them 
in  general,  after  that  it  should  have  pleased 
God  to  restore  peace  to  his  Church ;" — 


•  Epis.  17. 

4  See  Numbers  xri. 
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and  he  ursed  them  **to  support  these 
Tiews.*'  He  sent  th^n,  at  the  same 
time,  a  copy  of  a  oonespondenoe  between 
Caldonins,  an  African  bishop,  and  him- 
self. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  place  Caldo- 
tiios  liyed;  but  he,  like  Cjrprian,  was 
▼ery  cautions  in  restoring  the  lapsed  to 
eommnnion.  Some,  however,  of  his 
Church,  baring  apostatized  by  sacrificing 
to  the  paffan  ffoas,  were  called  to  a  se- 
cond trial;  wnen  they  recoTered  their 
ground ;  and,  in  consequence,  were  driven 
into  banishment  and  stripped  of  their  pro- 
perty. Caldonius  expressed  his  opinion 
that  SUCH  should  be  re-admitted.  Felix, 
a  presbyter,  his  wife  Victoria,  and  one 
Lucian,  thus  lost  their  possessions,  whidi 
were  forfeited  to  the  Imperial  treasury. 
A  woman,  also,  named  Bona,  who  was 
dragged  by  her  pagan  husband  to  sacri- 
fice, was,  while  they  held  her  hands, 
compelled  to  a  seeming  compliance,  but 
she  fnlljr  cleared  her  integrity  bj  saying, 
**I  did  It  notr^TB  hare  done  it."  She 
also  was  banished.  Caldonius  having 
stated  the  facts  and  giyen  his  own  opi- 
nion, asks  Uie  adyice  of  Cyprian,  who  ac- 
quiesces in  his  judgment ;  and  adds,  that 
he  wished  all  the  lapsed,  who  then  caused 
him  so  much  affliction,  were  disposed  to 
retrieve  their  Christian  character  by  these 
methods,  rather  than  to  increase  their 
fimlts  by  pride  and  insolence.* 

A  con&ssor,  named  Celerinus,  who 
lived  in  some  part  of  Africa — most  pro- 
bably in  banishment — ^was  much  grieved 
on  account  of  the  apostasy  of  his  two  sis- 
ters, Numeria  and  Candina.  He  wept 
night  and  day  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  on 
their  account ;  and  hearing  of  Lucian  still 
being  tnprison  and  reserved  for  martyr- 
dom at  Carthage,  he  wrote  to  him  to  in- 
treat  that  either  he  himself  or  any  of  his 
suffering  brethren, — particularly,  whoso- 
ever should  first  be  called  to  martjrrdom, 
— would  restore  them  to  the  Church.  He 
begs  the  same  favour  for  Etcusa  also; 
who,  though  she  had  not  sacrificed,  had 

6'ven  money  to  be  excused  from  the  act.| 
e  assures  Lucian  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  repentance;  and  Says,  it  was  evi- 
denced by  their  kindness  and  assiduity  in 
attending  on  the  suffering  brethren.  He, 
manifesUy,  attributes  too  much  to  the 
character  of  martyrs,  in  affirming,  that 
^because  they  were  firieuds  and  wit- 
of  Chnst,  they  had  therefore  a 

•  Epii.  18, 19.  t  Epis.  SO. 


power  of  indulging  all  requests  of  this 
sort"  This  letter  and  the  answer  of  Lu- 
cian contain  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil : 
they  exhibit  true  grace  tarnished  with 
pitiable  ignorance  and  superstition.  Both 
Celerinus  and  Lucian  were,  doubtless, 
good  men ; — but  wb  are  more  disposed  to 
make  candid  allowances  for  the  defects  of 
our  own  age  than  for  those  of  preceding 
times. 

The  conduct  of  Lucian  affords  a  memo- 
rable and  lamentable  instance  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  even  in  a  re- 
generate spirit.  His  answer  to  Celerinus* 
displays  uie  most  consummate  fortitude, 
•--and  this,— as  far  as  appears — grounded, 
in  the  main^  on  the  trae  £uth  and  love  of 
Christ.  The  existence  of  a  deplorable 
and  subtile  spirit  of  pride,  in  some  de- 
gree, is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  denied;  but 
this  holy  man  was  certainly  not  aware  of 
the  alloj^.-— He  describes  himself  and  his 
compamons  as  shut  up  and  pressed  to- 
gether excessively  close  in  two  smdl 
cells,  and  also  greatly  suffering  from  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  intolerable  heaL  He 
mentions  a  number  of  them  as  already 
killed  in  prison ;  and  adds  that,  in  a  few 
days,  he  himself  must  expire.  "  For  five 
days,"  says  he,  "  we  have  received  very 
little  bread ;  and  the  water  is  apportion- 
ed to  us  by  measure."— Such  were  the 
sufferings  of  this  persecution.— -Lucian 
speaks  of  all  this  in  a  cool,  and  most  un- 
affected manner;— like  one,  whose  mind 
was  lifted  up  above  the  world  and  its  ut- 
most malice,  and  patienUy  expected  a 
blessed  immortality.  As  to  the  petition 
of  Celerinus  in  fieivour  of  his  sisters,  he 
informs  him  that  Paul  the  martyr,  who 
had  lately  suffered,  had  visited  him  while 
TBT  IN  THE  BOOT,  and  had  said, — **  Lu- 
cian, I  say  to  thee  before  Christ,  that  if 
any  person  after  my  decease  beg  of  you  to 
be  restored  to  the  Church,  do  you,  in  my 
name,  grant  his  request."  Lucian  ex- 
tends &i8  generosity  to  the  greatest 
height ;  and  refers  him  to  the  general  let- 
ter, which  he  had  already  written  in  be- 
half of  the  lapsed.  Yet  he  owns,  the^ 
ought  to  explain  their  cause  before  the  bi- 
shop, and  make  a  confession.  It  is  very 
plain,  however,  that  he  attributes,  in  this 
matter,  a  sort  of  superior  dignity  to  Paul, 
to  himself,  and  to  the  other  martyrs :  and, 
no  doubt,  the  vain-glory  of  martyrdom 
was  much  augment^  by  the  excessive 
regard  which  now  began  to  be  shown  to 

•  Epii.  SI. 
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sufferers. — These  and  similar  facts  con- 
strain the  reluctant  historian  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  corruptions  of  superstition, 
in  giving  immoderate  honour  to  saints  and 
martyrs,  which  afterwards,  through  Sa- 
tan's artifice  and  delusion,  grew  to  the 
enormous  pitch  of  idolatry  itself,  had  al- 
REAOT  entered  the  Charch,  and  contami- 
nated the  simplicity  and  the  purity  of 
Christian  faiUi  and  dependence.  Yet  this 
concession,-— it  must  be  remembered,-— 
implies  no  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  either 
in  the  martjrrs  or  in  their  aomirers.  This 
same  Lucian  was  a  man  of  true,  of  sub- 
stantial piety. — He  wept  and  lamented 
exceedingly  on  account  of  the  lapsed  wo- 
men ;  and  had  the  fear  of  God  constantly 
before  his  eyes.  Probablj,  he  was  not 
yery  judicious :  his  letter  is  confused  and 
perplexed  beyond  measure ;  nor  is  it  now 
easy  to  say,  how  far  the  obscurity  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  clear  under 
standing,  or  to  his  yery  distressed  cir- 
cumstences,  or  to  the  corruption  of  the 
text 

It  is  evident  that  a  spirit  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  cause  of  piety,  humility, 
and  wholesome  discipline,  was  spreading 
fast  in  the  African  Church.  Celerinus 
himself,  who  had  been  a  confessor,*  owns 
that  the  cause  of  his  sister  had  been  heard 
by  the  clergy  of  her  Church,— at  that 
time,  it  seems,  destitute  of  a  bishop ; — 
who  had  deferred  the  settlement  of  it  till 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  pastor  ;— 
but  the  precipitation  of  men  would  brook 
no  delay. 

The  eyes  of  all  prudent  and  more  dis- 
cerning persons  in  the  Church  were  fixed 
on  the  bishop  of  Carthage  in  this  emer- 
gency. The  danger  of  the  loss  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  b^  substituting  a  depen- 
dence on  saints  instead  of  Christ  Jesus, 
forcibly  struck  his  mind.  His  connexion 
with  the  Roman  clerffy*  ^^^  ^^  superior 
regard  to  discipline  wmch  there  prevailed, 
was  of  some  service  on  the  occasion ;  and, 
in  his  correspondence  with  them,f  he 
compares  the  immoderate  assuming  con- 
duct of  Lucian,  with  the  modesty  of  the 
martyrs  Mappalicus  and  Satuminus,  who 
had  abstainea  from  such  practices :  The 
former  had  vmtten  only  in  behalf  of  his 

*  By  a  confessorj  in  the  language  of  those 
times,  we  are  always  to  understand  a  person 
who  has  publicly  professed  or  confessea  him- 
self to  be  a  Christian,  when  called  upon  by  the 
heathens  (o  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  or  other- 
wise to  worship  them. 

f  Epis.  23. 


own  mother  and  sister;  and  the  latter, 
who  had  been  tortured  and  imprisoned, 
had  yet  sent  out  no  letters  whatever  of 
this  kind.  Lucian,  he  complains,  every 
where  furnished  the  lapsed  with  letters 
testimonal  for  their  reception  into  ^e 
Church,  written  with  his  own  hand  in 
the  name  of  Paul  while  alive,  continued 
to  furnish  them  after  his  death,  and  de- 
clared that  that  martyr  had  directed  him 
to  do  so ;— though  he  should  have  known, 
says  C3rprian,  that  he  ought  to  obey  the 
Lord  rather  than  his  fellow-servant. 

A  young  person,  named  Aurelius,  who 
had  sufferea  torments,  was  seized  with 
the  same  vanity,  but  was  unable  to  write ; 
and  Lucian  wrote  many  papenr  in  his 
name. 

Cyprian  complains  of  the  odium  thus 
incurred  by  the  bishops.  In  some  cities, 
he  takes  notice  how  the  multitude  had 
forced  the  bishops  to  re-admit  the  lapsed ; 
but  he  blames  those  rulers  of  the  Church 
for  want  of  faith  and  Christian  constancy. 
In  his  own  diocese  he  had  occasion  for 
all  his  fortitude.  Some,  who  were  for- 
merly turbulent,  were  now  much  more  so, 
and  insisted  on  being  speedily  re-admit- 
ted. He  observes  that  baptism  is  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  remission  of 
past  sins  is  then  received ;  and  then  he 
complains  that  the  name  of  Paul,  in  ef- 
fect, is  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  Trinity. 
He  applies,  on  this  occasion,  St.  Paul's 
well-known  holy  execration  denounced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  He  owns  his  obliga^on  to  Rome 
for  the  letters  of  their  clergy,  which  were 
well  calculated  to  withstand  these  abuses. 

He  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter*  to 
the  confessors  Moyses  and  Maximns, 
whose  faith  and  zeal,  united  with  mo- 
desty and  with  the  strictest  attention  to 
discipline,  he  had  formerly  much  com- 
menaed ;  and  he  now  thanks  them  for  the 
epistolary  advice,  which  they  had  ^ven 
to  the  African  confessors.  In  their  an- 
swer! t^®y  appear  transported  with  holy 
joy,  and  elevated  with  the  heavenly  pros- 
pects before  them.  They  quote  the  New 
festament  Scriptures  relative^:  to  these 
things ;  and  expresses  such  strength  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  as  demonstrates 
the  real  power  of  divine  grace  to  have 
been  possessed  by  them  in  a  very  emi- 


•  Epis.  24.  +  Epis.  25. 
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nent  manner.  Their  loTe  of  the  divine 
word  and  of  just  discipline  appears  no 
less  ^eat  than  their  zeal  and  ardour  for 
mar^rdom.  They  observe  hovir  deeply 
and  how  widely  spread  the  evil  of  detec- 
tion had  been;  and  they  conclude  with 
▼ery  just  observations  on  the  right  me- 
thod of  treating  the  lapsed,  in  perfect 
agreement  with  Cyprian.  Greatness  of 
mind,  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of 
order,  a  heavenly  warmth  of  temper,  and 
an  accuracy  of  judgment,  are  equally  and 
abundantly  evident  in  this  epistle :— ^uch 
endowments  existing  in  just  proportion 
prove  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  very  sound  in  these  excellent  men. 

Cypnan  now  wrote  to  the  lapsed  them- 
selves; and  rebuked  the  precipitation  of 
some,  and  exposed  the  injustice  of  their 
claims,  since  they  acted  as  if  they  took  to 
themselves  the  whole  title  of  the  Church : 
he  commended  the  modesty  of  others, 
who  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
discreet recommendation  of  the  martyrs, 
and  who  wrote  to  him  in  the  language  of 
penitents; — ^whence  it  appears  that  the 
folly  of  the  lapsed  was  by  no  means  uni- 
versal.* 

Gains  Diddensis,  one  of  the  presbyters 
of  Cyprian,  undertook,  along  with  his 
deacon,  against  the  sense  of  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  to  communicate  with  the 
lapsed.  Repeated  admonitions  availed 
not  to  a  reformation.  As  the  bishop  was 
sensible  that  the  common  people,  for 
whose  salvation  he  was  solicitous,  were 
deceive  by  these  things,  he  commends 
his  clergy  for  refusing  communion  with 
so  obstinate  and  irregmar  a  presbyter  and 
deacon.— He  againf  intimates  his  inten- 
tion'of  judging  all  things  in  full  council 
upon  his  return ;  and  intreats  them  to  co- 
operate, in  the  mean  time,  with  his  views 
in  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  In 
writinff  again  to  the  Roman  clergy,  he  de- 
clares nis  determination  of  acting  as  God 
had  directed  his  ministers  in  the  Gospel, 
if  the  contumacious  were  not  reformed  by 
his  and  by  their  admonitions.:^ 

The  Roman  clergy  condole  affection- 
ately with  Cyprian; — ^"Our  sorrow," 
say  they,  **  is  doubled,  because  you  have 
no  rest  from  these  pressing  difficulties  of 
the  persecution ;  and  because  the  immo- 
derate petulance  of  the  lapsed  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  height  of  arrogance.  But, 
though  these  things  have  grievously  af- 
flicted our  spirits ;  yet  your  firmness  and 


evangelical  strictness  of  discipline  haye 
moderated  the  load  of  vexation:    Yon 
have  both  restrained  the  wickedness  of 
certain  persons ;  and  also,  by  exhorting 
them  to  repentance,  have  shown  them 
the  wholesome  way  to  salvation.— We 
are' astonished  that  they  should  proceed 
to  such  lengths,  in  a  time  so  moumfrd, 
so  unseasonable  as  the  present  ;-*that 
they  should  not  so  much  as  ask  for  re- 
communion  with  the  Church ;  but  claim 
it  as  a  right;— «nd  even  affirm  that  they 
are  alresuly  forgiven  in  heaven.    Never 
cease,  brother, — in  your  love  of  souls,-* 
to  moderate  and  restrain  these  violent  spi- 
rits ;  and  to  offer  the  medicine  of  truth  to 
the  erroneous,  though  the  inclination  of 
the  sick  be  oflen  opposite  to  the  prudent 
industry  of  the  physician.  These  wounds 
of  the  lapsed  are  fresh,  and  produce  con- 
siderable tumours;  but  we  leel  assured, 
that,  in  process  of  time,  their  heat  and 
violence  will  subside ; — and  the  patients 
themselves  will  then  be  thankful  ibr  that 
delay,  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  wholesome  cure,  provided  there  be  . 
none  to  arm  them  with  weapons  against 
themselves,    and,   by  perverse  instruc- 
tions, to  demand  for  Uiem  the  deadly  poi- 
son of  an  over  hasty  restoration :  tor  we 
cannot  think  that  they  would  all*  have 
dared  to  have  claimed  their  admission  so 
petulantly,  without  the  encouragement  of 
some  persons  of  ecclesiastical  influence. 
We  know  the  feith,  the  good  order,  the 
humility  of  the  Carthaginian  Church;— 
whence  we  have  been  surprised  in  notic- 
ing certain  harsh  reflections  made  against 
you  in  a  certain  epistle,  when  we  have 
formerly  had  repeated  proof  of  your  mu- 
tual charity," 

TTiey  proceed  to  give  the  most  whole- 
some advice  to  the  lapsed ;  and  in  truth, 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
at  this  season,  reflects  the  highest  honour 
on  their  wisdom  and  their  affection ;  and 
affords  the  most  pleasing  proofs  of  the 
good  state  of  that  churon  at  that  time. 
The  same  can  by  no  means  be  said  of 
Cyprian's : — they  were,— as  we  have 
seen, — a  declining  people  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  ^e;  and  the  scourge  of 
persecution  produced  vast  numbers  of 
apostates. — In  those  days  of  discipline, 
the  lapsed,  by  their  eagerness  for  re-ad- 
mission, showed  the  same  dispositions  of 


•  £pis.  26.       t  Epif.  27.       i  Epis.  28. 


•  They  must  have  onderstsod  that  by  much 
the  major  part  at  least  of  the  lapsed  wevm 
guilty  of  this  evil. 
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selfishness  and  of  pride,  which,  in  our 
times,  are  evinced  by  persons  wishing  to 
hearnothinghnt  comfort  preached  to  them, 
— bat  findmg  &nlt  witn  ministers  who 
dare  not  speak  false  peace ; — and  by  un- 
soundly healing  themselves.  We  are 
perfectly  lax  in  point  of  discipline: 
Who  regards  its  menaces  affainst  the  dis- 
orderly ^— With  the  first  Christians  this 
was  an  awful  concern. — ^The  same  de- 
pravity of  nature  seems  now  to  work  on 
corrupt  minds  in  another  way ;  but  so  as 
still  to  exercise  the  patience  and  fortitude 
of  ffodly  ministers,  who,  by  persevering 
in  meir  du^,  and  not  giving  way  to  the 
unreasonable  humours  of  their  people  in 
things  of  importance,  will  find,  in  the 
end,  a  wholesome  issue  even  with  many 
of  ^eir  most  unpromising  and  firoward 
hearers. 

An  AMcan,  named  Privatus,  who  had 
lefl  his  country  and  travelled  to  Rome, 
solicited  to  be  there  received  as  a  Chris- 
tian. Cyprian  had  mentioned  him  to  the 
Roman  clergy,  and  pointed  out  his  real 
and  dangerous  character.  In  the  close  of 
this  admirable  letter*  they  inform  him 
that,  before  tiiey  had  received  his  caution- 
ary letters,  they  had  detected  the  impos- 
tor. At  the  same  time  they  lay  down  a 
golden  maxim,  **  that  we  all  ouffht  to 
watch  for  the  body  of  the  whole  Church, 
diffused  through  various  provinces." — ^It 
was  this  unity  and  uniformity  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  hitherto  had 
preserved  it,  under  God,  from  the  infec- 
tion of  heresies.  None  of  these  were  yet 
able  to  mix  themselves  with  the  *«  body 
of  Christ  :"f  and  the  Church, — instead 
of  being  broken  into  small  handfuls  of 
distinct  sets  of  persons,  all  glorying  in 
having  sometiiin^  peculiarly  excellent, 
and  prone  to  despise  their  neighbours,— 
as  yet  knew  no  other  name  than  that  of 
christian:  numbers  and  diversity  of 
place  alone  prevented  their  assembling 
all  together ;  for  they  were  one  people. 
In  Italy  and  Africa  the  union  at  this  tmie 
appears  very  salubrious :  and  the  vifforous 
spirit  and  sound  understanding  m  Cy- 
prian was  enabled  to  apply  the  solid 
ffraces  of  the  Roman  Church  as  medicinal 
for  the  reformation  of  his  own  disordered 
flock. 

The  Roman  clergy,  in  a  second  letter,^ 
take*  notice  of  St.  Paul's  euloginm  of 


their  Church  in  the  begmning  of  his  epis- 
tle;— **  that  their  faith  was  spoken  of 
through  the  whole  world,"  and  they  ex- 
press their  desire  of  treading  in  the  steps 
of  their  Christian  predecessors.  Ther 
mention  the  cases  of  Libellatici,*  which 
were  two-fold ;  1st,  Of  those  who  deli- 
vered in  written  testimonials  to  heathen 
magistrates,  in  which  they  abjured  the 
Gospel ;  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  by 
paying  money,  obtained  the  privilege  of 
not  sacrificing  to  the  gods. — Sdly,  Of 
those  who  procured  friends  to  do  these 
same  things  for  them.  Both  kinds,  these 
last,  as  well  as  those  who  had  actually 
sacnficed,  were  censured  by  the  Roman 
clergy  as  lapsed  persons.  They  mention 
likewise  the  letters  sent  by  the  Roman 
confessors  into  Africa  to  the  same  pur- 
port, and  express  their  Joy  on  account  of 
the  consistency  of  their  conduct  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  with  their  sufferings 
for  the  faith.  They  declare  their  aflree- 
ment  in  opinion  with  Cyprian,— -to  defer 
the  settlement  of  these  affairs  till  some 
general  measure  could  be  planned  for  this 
purpose,  after  peace  should  be  restored. 
"  Behold,"  say  they,  **  almost  the  whole 
world  is  laid  waste : — ^Fragments  of  the 
fallen  lie  in  every  place: — With  one 
and  the  same  counsel,  wi^  unanimous 
prayers  and  tears,  let  us^— who  seem  hi- 
therto to  have  escaped  the  ruins  of  this 
visitation,  as  well  as  those,  who  have  not 
stood  entirely  faiUiful  during  the  persecu- 
tioB,  intreat  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  beg 
peace  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church : 
let  us  cherish,  guard,  and  arm  one  an- 
other with  mutuS  prayers :  let  us  suppli- 
cate for  the  lapsed,  that  they  may  be  rais- 
ed :  let  us  pray  for  those  who  stand,  that 
they  may  not  be  tempted  to  their  ruin ;  let 
us  pray  also,  that  those,  who  have  fallen, 
may  become  sensible  of  the  fatness  of 
the  crime,  and  may  have  the  wisdom  not  to 
wish  for  a  crude  and  momentary  medicine, 
and  that  they  may  not  disturb  the  yet 
fluctuating  state  of  the  Church, — ^lest  they 
should  appear  to  aggravate  our  distresses 
by  exciting  urrsRiTALLV  seditious  and  in- 
flammatory commotions.  Let  them  knock 
at  the  doors,  but  not  break  them.    Let 


•  Epis.  89. 

f  Colost.  i.  84.    His  body's  sake,  whioh  is 
theChureh. 
I  Epii.  80. 


*  So  called  from  libellas— which  here  meant 
a  cooeise  written  document,  signed  by  the  per- 
son whom  it  concerned,  and  containing  an  ac- 
count of  his  religion :  In  many  cases,  it  was 
only  signed  by  some  creditable  and  well-known 
friends. — An  CTatiYe  contriTanoe— for  the  pur- 
pose of  quieting  insincere  oonsoiencet,  not  yet 
quite  hardened ! 
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tiiem  go  to  the  threshold  of  the  Church, 
but  not  leap  over  it.  Let  them  watch  at 
the  gates  of  the  heavenly  camp,  but  with 
that  modesty  which  becomes  those  who 
xemember  they  have  been  deserters.  Let 
them  arm  themselves  indeed  with  the 
weapons  of  humility,  and  resume  that 
shield  of  faith  which  they  dropped  through 
the  fear  of  death ;  but  so  that  they  may 
be  armed  against  the  devil, — not  against 
that  very  Church,  which  laments  over 
their  fell." 

The  want  of  a  bishop  at  Rome  was  an 
additional  reason  for  delay.  They  speak' 
of  certain  bishops  who  lived  in '  their 
nei^bourhood,  and  also  of  others,  who, 
through  the  flame  of  persecution,  had  fled 
to  them  from  distant  provinces, — ^who  all 
concurred  in  the  same  views. 

There  was  a  very  )wang  man,  named 
Aurelius,  whom  Cyprian  speaks  of  as 
^[reatly  excelling  in  the  graces  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  had  twice  undergone  the 
rage  of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  Christ: 
Banishment  was  his  first  punishment, 
and  torture  the  second.  The  bishop  had 
ordained  this  youth  a  reader  in  the  Church 
of  Carthage;  and  he  apologizes  on  ac- 
count of  we  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case  of  the  times,  for  his  not  havinfir 
previously  consulted  his  presbyters  and 
deacons.  He  beseeches  them  to  pray, 
&at  both  their  bishop  and  good  Aurelius 
may  be  restored  to  tne  exercise  of  their 
respective  functions.— I  cannot  but  hetiee 
observe,  how  exact  and  orderly  the  ideas 
of  ordination  were  in  those  times. — It  is 
not  to  the  advantage  of  godliness  amon? 
us,  that  persons  can  now  be  introduced 
to  very  high  offices  in  the  ministry  with- 
out much  previous  trial,  ceremony,  or 
difficulty,* 

Celerinus  wns  also  ordained  a  reader 
by  the  same  authority.f  However  weak 
in  judgment  he  may  appear  from  the 
transactions  between  him  and  Lucian  al- 
ready stated,  the  man  suffered  with  great 
zeal  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  The  very  be- 
ginning of  the  persecution  found  him  a 
ready  combatant.  For  nineteen  days  he 
had  remained  in  prison  fettered  and  starv- 
ed; but  he  persevered,  and  escaped  at 
length  without  martyrdom.  His  grand- 
fether  and  two  of  his  uncles  had  suffered 
for  Christ,  and  their  anniversaries  were 
celebrated  by  the  Church. 

It  seems,  that  Cyprian  thoufifht  proper 
to  rewvd  with  honourable  establishments 
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in  the  Church  those  who  had  suffered 
with  the  greatest  faithfulness  in  the  per- 
secution, which  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  Numidicus  was  advanced  to  the 
office  of  presbyter.  He  had  attended* 
a  great  number  of  martyrs  who  were 
murdered  partly  with  stones  and  partly 
by  fire.  His  wife,  sticking  close  by  his 
side,  was  burnt  to  death  with  the  rest : 
He  himself,  half  burnt,  buried  with  stones, 
and  left  for  dead,  was  found  afterwards 
by  his  daughter;  and,  through  her  care, 
he  recovered.  Probably,  this  last  case 
was  the  effect  of  the  tumultuary  rage  of 
a  persecuting  populace :  The  ferocity  of 
many  in  those  times  did  not  permit  them 
to  wait  for  legal  orders. — Who  can  tell 
the  number  of  Christian  sufferers,  which 
this  mode  of  oppression  must  have  added 
to  the  list  of  martyrs  ? 

Amidst  all  these  cares,  the  charity  and 
diligence  of  Cyprian  towards  his  flock 
were  unremitted.  The  reader  who  loves 
the  annals  of  genuine  and  active  godli- 
ness, will  not  be  wearied  in  seeing  still 
fresh  proofs  of  it  in  extracts  of  two  letters 
to  his  clergy.f 

"  Dear  brethren,  I  salute  you :  By  the 
grace  of  God,  I  am  still  safe;  and  I  wish 
to  come  soon  to  you; — that  our  mu- 
tual desire,  and  that  of  all  the  brethren, 
may  be  gratified.  Whenever,  on  the  set- 
tlement of  your  affairs,  you  shall  write 
to  me  that  I  ought  to  come,  or,  if  the 
Lord  should  condescend  to  make  it  plain 
to  me  before,  then  I  will  come  to  you;  for 
where  can  I  have  more  happiness  and 
joy,  than  there,  where  God  appointed  me 
both  first  to  become  a  believer,  and  also 
to  grow  in  faith  t  I  beseech  you,  take 
diligent  care  of  the  widows,  of  the  sick, 
and  of  all  the  poor;  and  supply  also 
strangers,  if  any  be  indigent,  with  what 
is  needful  for  them,  out  of  my  proper 
portion,  which  I  led  with  Rogatian  the 
presbyter.  And  lest  that  should,  by  this 
time,  be  all  spent,  I  have  sent  by  Nari- 
cus  the  Acolyth,:!:  another  sum  of  money 
to  the  same  presbyter,  that  you  may  the 
more  readily  and  largely  supply  tiie  dis- 
tressed. 

"Though  you  have  been  frequently 
admonished  by  my  letters  to  show  all 
care  for  those,  who  have  g^loriously 
confessed  the  Lord,  and  are  in  prison, 
yet  I  must  repeatedly  intreat  your  atten- 


•  Epis.  35.  +  Epit.  36,  37. 

t  An  inferior  officer  oif  the  Choreh,  sigiiify- 
ing  an  attendant 
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tion  to  the  same  thing.  I  wish  circum- 
stances would  pennit  my  presence  amon^ 
you:  With  the  ffreatest  pleasure  and 
re^idiness  would  I  discharge  these  solemn 
duties  of  love  and  affection  towards  our 
brethren.  But— Do  )rou  represent  me. — 
A  decent  care  for  the  interment,  not  only 
of  those  who  died  in  torture,  but  also  of 
such  as  died  under  the  pressures  of  con- 
finement, is  necessaxY.  For,  whoever 
hath  submitted  himself  to  torture  and  to 
death,  under  the  eye  of  God,  hath  already 
suffered  all  that  God  would  have  him  to 
Suffer. — ^Mark  also  the  days  in  which  they 
depart  this  life,  that  we  may  celebrate 
their  commemoration  among  the  memo- 
rials of  the  martyrs ; — though  our  most 
&ithful  and  devoted  friend  TertuUus, — 
who  agreeably  to  his  usual  exactness  and 
care,  attends  to  their  obsequies, — hath 
written,  still  writes  to  me,  and  signifies 
the  days  in  which  the  blessed  martyrs 
are  transmitted  to  immortality.— Their 
memorials  are  here  celebrated,  and  I  hope 
shortly,  under  Divine  Providence,  to  be 
able  to  celebrate  them  with  you.  Let 
not  your  care  and  diligence  be  wanting 
for  the  poor,  who  have  stood  firm  in  the 
faith,  and  have  fought  with  us  in  the 
Christian  warfare.  Our  affectionate  care 
and  attention  to  them  are  the  more  requi- 
site, because  neither  their  poverty  nor 
persecution  have  driven  them  from  the 
love  of  Christ." 

Every  one  knows  into  what  idolatry 
ifaese  conmiemorations  of  martyrs  after- 
wards degenerated. — ^But  I  observe  few 
or  no  siffns  of  it  in  the  days  of  Cyprian. 

In  addition  to  other  evils,  the  provi- 
dence of  God  now  thouffht  fit  to  exercise 
the  mind  of  Cjrprian  wiSi  one  of  the  most 
distressing  calamities  which  can  happen 
to  a  lover  of  peace  and  charity, — ^the  rise 
of  a  schism. 

There*  existed  in  the  Church  of  Car- 
thage a  person  of  a  very  exceptionable 
chapter,  named  Felicissimus,  who  had 
-         .  e   lo^iT  been  a  secret  enemy  of 

g^Q^  '  artifices  and  blandishments 
which  seditious  persons  make 
nse  of  in  all  ages,  this  man  had  enticed 
some  ofthe  flock  to  himself;  and  he  held 
communion  with  them  on  a  certain  moun- 
tain. Among  these  and  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, there  arrived  several  discreet 
brethren,  who  were  authorized  by  Cy- 
prian to  discharge  the  debts  of  poor  Chris- 

•  Epii.  38. 


tians;  and  to  furnish  them  with  small 
sums  of  money  to  begin  business  again ; 
and  also  to  make  a  report  of  their  affes, 
conditions,  and  qualities,  that  he  mi^t 
select  such  of  them  for  ecclesiastical  offi- 
ces, as  should  be  judged  properly  quali^ 
fied.  Felicissimus  opposed  and  thwarted 
both  these  designs.  Several  of  the  poor, 
who  came  first  to  be  relieved,  were  threat- 
ened by  him  with  imperious  severity, 
because  they  refused  to  communicate  on 
the  mountain.  This  man  growing  more 
insolent,  and  taking  advantage  of  Cy- 
prian's iU>8ence,  whose  return  he  speedily 
expected,  because  the  persecution  had 
nearly  ceased  at  Carthaffe,  raised  an  op- 
position against  the  bishop  in  roiuf, — 
found  means  to  unite  a  considerable  puty 
to  himself, — and  threatened  all  those  per- 
sons, who  did  not  choose  to  partake  in 
the  sedition.— Amotiff  other  crimes,  this 
sower  of  discord  had  oeen  guilty  of  adul- 
tery;  and  he  now  saw  no  method  of  pre- 
venting an  infamous  excommunication, 
but  that  of  setting  up  himself  as  a  leader. 
— His  second  in  this  odious  business  was 
named  Augendus,  who  did  his  utmust  to 

{promote  the  same  views. — Cyprian,  by 
etter,  expressed  his  vehement  sorrow  on 
account  of  these  evils,  pronised  to  take 
fiill  cognizance  of  them  on  his  return, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  wrote  to  his 
clergy  to  suspend  firom  communion  Fe- 
licissimus and  his  abettors.— His  clergy 
wrote  to  him  in  answer,  that  they  had 
suspended  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  ac- 
coroingly.* 

In  the  meantime  there  were  not  want- 
ing upright  and  zealous  ministers,  who 
instructed  the  people  at  Carthage.-— 
Among  these  were  aistinffaished  Britius 
the  presbyter,  also  Rogatian  and  Numi- 
dicus,  confessors ;  and  some  deacons  of 
real  godliness.  Theise  warned  their  flocks 
of  the  evils  of  schism,  and  endeavoured 
to  preserve  peace  and  unity,  and  to  re- 
cover the  lapsed  by  wholesome  methods. 
In  addition  to  their  labours,  Cjrprian 
now  wrote  to  the  people  themselves.f 
"For,"  says  he,  f^the  n^ice  and  perfidy 
of  some  presbyters  hath  effected,  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  come  to  you  befoie 
Easter.^  But  the  source  of  the  faction 
of  Felicissimus  is  now  discovered,  and 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  foundation 
on  which  it  stands.    His  followers  en- 
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eoniage  oertam  confessofs,  that  they 
shoald  not  harmonize  with  their  bishop, 
nor  observe  ecclesiastical  discipline  faith- 
fully and  modestly.  And  as  if  it  were 
too  little  for  them  to  have  corrupted  Uie 
minds  of  confessors,  and  to  have  armed 
them  against  their  pastor,  and  to  have 
stained  the  glory  of  tneir  confession,  they 
turned  themselves  to  poison  the  spirits  of 
the  lapsed,  to  keep  tnem  from  the  ffreat 
duty  of  constant  prayer,  and  to  invite  Siem 
to  an  unsound  ana  dangerous  re-admission. 
But  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  watch  against 
&e  snares  of  the  devil :  Be  on  your  ffuard 
and  *  work  out  your  own  salvation  r  this 
is  a  second  and  a  di£ferent  sort  of  perse- 
ention  and  temptation.  The  five  sedi- 
tious presbyters  may  be  justly  compared 
to  the  five  pa^an  rulers,  who  lately,  in 
conjunction  with  the  magistrates,  pub- 
lished some  plausible  arguments  with  a 
view  of  subverting  souls.  The  same 
meUiod  is  now  taded,  for  the  ruin  of  your 
souls,  by  the  five  presbyters  with  Feli- 
cissimus  at  their  head :  They  teach  you, 
that  you  need  not  petition  ;--that  he  who 
hath  denied  Christ,  may  cease  to  suppli- 
cate the  same  Christ  whom  he  hath  de- 
nied ;— that  repentance  is  not  necessary; 
and  in  short,  that  every  thing  should  be 
conducted  in  a  novel  manner,  and  contra^ 
ly  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

"  My  banishment  of  two  years,  and  my 
mournful  separation  from  your  presence ; 
my  constant  grief  and  perpetual  lamenla- 
tion ;  and  my  tears  flowing  day  and  night, 
becanse  the  pastor  whom  you  chose  with 
so  much  love  and  zeal  could  not  salute 
nor  embrace  you,--— all  thiSy  it  seems,  was 
not  a  sufiicient  accumulation  of  sorrow. 
—To  my  distressed  and  exhausted  spirit 
a  stUl  greater  evil  must  be  added, — that 
in  BO  great  a  solicitude  I  cannot,  with 
propriety,  come  over  to  jou.  The  treats 
ana  snares  of  the  perfidious  oblige  me  to 
use  caution :  lest,  on  my  arrival,  the  tu- 
mults should  increase ;  and  lest  I  mjself, 
the  bishop,  who  ouffht  to  provide  m  all 
things  for  peace  and  tranquillity,  should 
seem  to  have  afibrded  matter  for  sedition, 
and  again  to  exasperate  the  miseries  of 
the  persecution.  Most  dear  brethren,  I 
beseech  you  do  not  give  rash  credit  to  Uie 
pernicious  representations  of  those  who 
put  darkness  for  light :  They  speak,  but 
not  from  the  word  of  the  Loid :  They, 
who  are  themselves  separated  from  the 
Church,  promise  to  restore  the  lapsed. 

**  There  is  one  God,  one  Christ,  one 
Church.    Depart,  I  pray  you,  fiur  from 


these  men,  and  avoid  their  discourse,  as 
a  plague  and  pestilence.  They  hinder 
your  prayers  and  tears,  by  a£foraing  you 
false  consolations.  Acquiesce,  I  beseech 
you,  in  my  counsel :  I  pray  daily  for  you, 
and  desire  you  to  be  restored  to  the  Church 
by  the  grace  of  the  Lord.— Join  your 
prayers  and  tears  with  mine.  But,  if 
any  person  shall  despise  repentance,  and 
betake  himself  to  Felicissimus  and  to  his 
faction,  let  him  know  Uiat  his  re-admis- 
sion into  the  Church  will  be  impractica- 
ble." 

It  is  not  possible,  by  a  few  extracts,  to 
give  a  perfect  idea  of  tne  glowing  charity, 
which  reigned  in  Cyprian's  breast  on  this 
occasion.  Whoever  has  attended  to  the 
imbecility  of  human  nature,  ever  prone  to 
consult  ease,  to  humour  selfish  reelings, 
and  to  admit  flattery,  will  see  the  diflicuU 
trials  of  patience,  which  fiuthfhl  pastors, 
in  all  ages,  have  endured  from  thelnsidi- , 
ous  arts  of  those  who  would  he«l  the 
wounds  of  people  falsely.— Uncharitable 
— and,  imperious— are  die  usual  epithets 
with  which  they  are  aspersed  on  account 
of  their  faithfulness.-— But  **  Wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children." 

But  there  was  also  another  character, 
who  was  a  primary  agent  in  these  disa- 
greeable scenes, — Novatus,  a 
presbyter  of  Carthage,  a  man  ^^fv'**^'^ 
extremely  scandalous  and  im-  ^^^  ^^^ 
mor&l.*  His  domestic  crimes 
had  been  so  notorious  as  to  render  him  not 
only  no  longer  fit  to  be  a  minister,  but 
even  unworaiy  to  be  received  into  lay- 
communion.  The  examination  of  his  con- 
duct was  about  to  take  place,  when  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  persecution  by  Decius 
prevented  it.  He  it  was,  who  supported 
and  cherished  the  views  of  Felicissimus 
and  of  the  rest ;  and  he  appears,  by  his 
address  and  capacity,  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely Well  qualified  to  produce  much 
mischief  in  the  Church.  He  could  do  it 
no  service;  because  he  was  absolutely 
devoid  both  of  honesty  and  conscience.— 
Felicissimus  himsffl^  though  at  first  the 
ostensible  leader  of  the  congregation  on 
the  mountain,  gave  way  afterwards  to  one 
of  the  five  presbyters,  named  Fortunatus, 
who  was  constituted  bishop  in  opposi- 
tion to'  Cyprian.  Most  of  the  five  had 
been  already  branded  with  infieuny  for  im- 
moralities. Yet  so  deep  is  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature — ^that  such  charac- 
ters usually  find  advocates,  even  where 
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the  light  of  the  Gospel  shines,  and  where 
there  exist  pastors  of  eminent  sanctity. 
The  &ct  is,  pastors  of  this  last  descrip- 
tion cause  numerous  enemies  to  them- 
selves by  irritating  the  corruptions  of 
wicked  men,  which  they  constantly  do  by 
lefnsing  to  speak  peace  where  there  is  no 
peace. — It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  strength 
of  these  eyils,  that  even  a  persecution  uie 
most  dreadful  yet  recordea  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church,  did  not  perfectly  unite  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  in  love.  The  pious 
reader  will,  hence,  infer  the  necessity, 
which  called  for  so  severe  a  scourge  to 
the  Church ;  and  will  also  remark  the  ad- 
vantages thence  accruing  to  the  really 
faithful,  either  by  happily  removing  them 
to  rest  out  of  a  worla  of  sin  and  vanity, 
or  by  promoting  their  sanctification,  if 
their  piigrima^  were  prolonged. 

Novatus,  either  unwilling  to  face  the 
bishop  of  Carthage,  or  desirous  to  extend 
Uie  mischiefe  or  schism,  passed  the  sea 
and  came  to  Rome.  There  he 
Account  of  connected  himself  with  a 
Novautn.  ^^^^^  ^^^  Novatian,  a 
fiiend  of  the  confessor  Moyses,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  whose  suf- 
ferings at  Rome  were  of  a  tedious  nature. 
Novatus  had  the  address  and  mana^ 
ment  to  effect  the  separation  of  Novatian 
from  the  Church. — Moyses  renounced  all 
intercourse  with  his  former  friend  and  ac- 
quaintance on  account  of  this  conduct ; 
and  soon  afler  died  in  prison,  where  he 
had  been  confined  nearly  a  year.  Doubt- 
less, he  entered  into  eternal  glory  at 
length,  having  left  the  evidence  of  mo- 
desty and  peaceableness,  in  addition  to 
his  other  more  splendid  virtues,  as  testi- 
monies of  his  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Novatus  found  the  religious  ideas  of  his 
new  associate  and  partner  ranged  in  ex- 
treme opposition  to  his  own.  Novatian  had 
been  a  Stoic  before  he  was  a  Christian ; 
and  he  still  retained  the  rigour  of  the  sect 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  disapproved  of 
receiving  those  into  the  Church  who  once 
had  lapsed,  though  they  gave  the  sincer- 
est  marks  of  repentance.  Full  of  these 
unwarranted  severities,  he  exclaimed 
against  the  wise  and  well-tempered  leni- 
ty of  the  Roman  clergy  in  receiving  peni- 
tents. Many  of  the  clergy  of  Rome,  who 
were  still  in  prison  for  the  faith;— and 
among  these  Maximus  and  others,  to 
whom  C3rprian  had  formerly  written, — 
were  seduced  by  this  appai«nt  zeal  for 
Church-discipline;  and  they  joined  No- 
vatian«    His  African  tutor,  with  astonish- 


ing inconsistency,  afler  having  stirred  up 
a  general  indignation  in  his  own  country 
and  a^nst  his  own  bishop  on  account  of 
seventy  to  the  lapsed,  now  supported  a 
party  who  complained  of  too  much  lenity 
at  Rome.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  tha 
two  extremes  is  the  worse: — Novatus 
defended  both  within  the  compass  of  two 
years ; — and  with  equal  pertinacity. 

The  Roman  clergy  thought  it  hiG[h  time 
to  stem  the  torrent.  They  had,  for  six- 
teen months,*  with  singular  piety  and 
fortitude  governed  the  Church  auring  one 
of  its  most  stormy  seasons.  Schism  was 
now  added  to  persecution :  The  necessity 
of  choosing  a  bishop  grew  more  and  more 
urgent;  yet  a  bishop  of  Rome  must,  of 
course,  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  martyrdom  ;-~for  Decius  threatened  all 
bishops  with  great  haughtiness  and  aspe- 
rity. Sixteen  of  them  happened  to  be 
then  at  Rome,  and  these  oraained  Corne- 
lius as  the  successorTof  Fabian.  He  was 
very  unwilling  to  accept  the  office;  but 
the  people,  who  were  present,  approved  of 
his  ordination;  and  no  step  was  to  be  ne- 
glected, which  mi^t  be  useful  in  with- 
standing the  growmg  schism.— »The  life 
of  Cornelius  appears  to  have  been  worthy 
of  ihe  Gospel :  Novatian,  however,  not 
only  vented  many  calumnies  against  him, 
but  also  contrived,  in  a  very  irregular 
manner,f  to  be  elected  bishop  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Thus  was  formed   the  first  body  of 
Christians,  ^ho,   in  modem  language, 
may  be  called  dissknters  ;  ^t  is,  men, 
who  separate  from  the  gene-    -,,    ^  .a 
ral  Church,  not  on  grounds  of   J-!^  . 

DOCTRINE,  but  of  DISCIPLINE.      ^^^^  °" 

The  Novatianists  held  no  opi- 
nions contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  certain  from  some  writings  of  Nova- 
tian extant,±  that  their  leader  was  sound 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  the 
confessors,  whom  his  pretensions  to  su- 
periors purity  had  seduced,  returned  af- 
terwards to  the  communion  of  Cornelius, 
and  mourned  over  their  own  credulity. 
In  a  letter  of  Cornelius  to  Fabius,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  a  few  circumstances  are  occa- 
sionally mentioned,  from  which  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  that 


•Fleury,B.6. 
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cerning Novatian^  whom  Eusebius,  by  mis- 
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I  See  Waterland's  Importance  of  the  Tri- 
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time  may  be  collected.*  'Hiere  were 
under  the  bishop  forty-six  priests,  seven 
deacons,  seven  sub-deacons,  forty-two 
acolyths,  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and 
porters,  and  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
widows,  and  infirm  or  disabled  persons. 
— **  TTie  number  of  the  laity  was,"  says 
he,  "innumerable." — ^I  don't  know  so 
authentic  a  memorial  of  the  number  of  the 
Christians  in  tibose  times. 

In  this  letter  he  charges  Novatian, — 
perhaps  without  sufficient  warrant, — with 
Bavioff  denied  himself  to  be  a  priest  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  ])ersecution,  and  with 
obligrinflr  his  separatists,  when  he  admi- 
nistered to  them  the  Lord's  Supper,  to 
swear  to  adhere  to  himself. — ^The  party, 
however,  at  Rome  daily  lost  ground :  ^^i- 
coetratus  the  deacon  was  among  the  very 
few  persons  of  note  there,  who,  afler  being 
seduced  by  the  arts  of  Novatian,  did  not  re- 
turn into  communion  and  peace  with  Cor- 
nelias.— Conscious  of  scandalous  crimes,  t 
this  schismatic  fled  from  Rome  into  Af- 
rica ; — ^whither  Novatus  himself  also  re- 


turned; and  there  the  Novatians  found 
many  adherents,  and  are  said  to  have 
elected  for  themselves,  as  a  sort  of  coun- 
ter-bishop,  a  presbyter,  named  Maximus, 
who  had  been  lately  sent  as  deputy  from 
Rome,  by  Novatian,  to  inform  Cyprian 
of  the  new  election^  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Cornelius. — ^This  same  deputy,  Cypri- 
an had  rejected  from  communion. 

It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  .to 
have  detailed  these  events  so  distinctly, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  symp- 
toms of  declension  in  the  Church, — ^the 
unity  of  which  was  now  broken  for  the 
first  time :  for  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  concluded 
that  all  the  Novatians  were  men  void  of 
the  faith  and  love  of  Jesus.  The  artifices 
of  Satan  also,  in  pushing  forward  oppo- 
site extremes,  are  worthy  of  notice :  The 
skilful  tempter  tries  both  the  lax  and  the 
severe  method  of  discipline.  The  former 
he  finds  more  suitable  to  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  our  times;  but  it  could 
'^"n  no  solid  footing  in  the  third  century, 


of  penitents  was  a  dangerous  instance  of 
Pharisaical  pride :  but,  in  justice  to  No- 
Tatian,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  he 
advised  the  exhorting  of  the  lapsed  to  re- 
pentance, though  he  thought  that  they 
should  then  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  On  the  same  plan  he  suso  con- 
demned second  marriages ; — Extreme  au- 
sterity and  superstition  were  growing  evils 
in  this  centuiy ;  and  they  were  cherished 
by  false  philosophy. 

At  length,  Cypnan  ventured  out  of  hii 
retreat  and  returned  to  Carthage.  In 
what  manner  he  there  conducted  him- 
self, shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chap- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
cyprun's  settlbmbnt  of  his  church 
after  his  rbturn,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  western  church  till 

THE  PERSECimON  UNDER  OALLUS. 

The  prudence  of  Cyprian  had  been  so 
remarkable  during  the  whole  of  the  per- 
secution of  Decius,  that  we  may  fairly 
conclude  he  had  ceased  to  apprehend  any 
personal  danger  when 'he  appeared  again 
in  public  at  Carthage.     In  fact,  it  was 
not  the  cessation  of  malice,  but  the  dis- 
traction of  public  affairs,  which  put  an 
end  to  this  persecution.    Decius,  on  ac- 
count of  the  incursion  of  the  Goths,  was 
obli^d  to  leave  Rome ;  and  God  gave  a 
respite  to  his  servants,  while  men  of  the 
world  were  wholly  taken  up  with  resist- 
ing or  mourning  under  their  secular  oa* 
lamities. — ^After  Easter  a  council  was 
held  at  Carthage,  and  the  eyes  of  Chris- 
tians were  turned  toward  it:  The  Church 
was  in  a  venr  confused  state ;  and  some 
settlement  of  it  was  expected  under  the 
auspices  of  Cyprian  and  the  other  bishops' 
of  Africa.    At  first,  a  short  delay  was  oo- 
casioned  on  account  of  doubts  which 
arose  r^ecting  the  validity  of  the  eleo- 
tion  of  Cfomelius.*    But  an  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  circumstances  laid  open  the 


le  Novatian  schism  stood  at  last  on  the  truth :  The  re^ulari^  of  his  appointment. 


ground  of  excessive  severity ;— a  certain 
proof  of  the  strictness  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal government  then  fashionable  among 
Chnstians,  and,  of  course,  of  great  purity 
of  life  and  doctrine  having  been  prevalent 
among  them :  To  refuse  me  re-admission 


*  About  the  middle  of  the  third  eetitanr. 
f  The  Notatiaiu  ealled  themaelTet  Cathari, 
purepeople. 
i  The  eleetioD  of  Koyatian* 


and  the  violation  of  order  in  ^e  schis- 
matical  ordination  of  Novatian,  by  some 
persons  who  were  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, appeared  so  clearly,  that  no  room 
for  hesitation  was  left :  Novatian  was  re- 
jected in  the  African  synod ;-— Felioissi- 
mus,  with  his  five  presbyters,  was  con- 
demned; and  Cornelius  was  owned  as 


Vol.  I. 
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•  See  Corneliut's  letter  in  Eoaeb. 
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legitimate  bishop  of  Rome. — ^And  nowfyear  two  hundred  and  fifly-one,  after  hav- 
the  case  of  the  lapsed,  which  had  gi?en  mg  reigned  thirty  months. — ^A.  prince— 


80  much  disquietude,  and  which  Cyprian 
had  so  often  promised  to  settle  m  full 
council,  was  finally  determined; — and 
with  men,  who  feared  God,  it  was  no 
hard  thing  to  adjust  a  due  medium. — ^A 
proper  temperature  was  used  between  the 
precipitation  of  the  lapsed  and  the  stoical 
severity  of  Novatian.  Hence,  tried  peni- 
tents were  restored,  and  the  case  of  dubi- 
ous characters  was  deferred;  and  yet 
every  method  of  Christian  charity  was 
used  to  bring  about  and  facilitate  their 
epentance  and  re-admission. 

Fortunatus  preserved  still  a  schismati- 
cal  assembly.  But  both  this  bishop  and 
his  flock  shrunk  soon  into  insignificance. 
The  Christian  authority  of  Cyprian  was 
restored.  The  Novatian  party  alone  re- 
mained a  long  time  after,  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  numerous  enough  to  continue 
a  distinct  body  of  professing  Christians. 
The  very  litUe  satisfactory  light,  which 
Christian  annals  afibrd  concerning  these 
Dissenters,  shall  be  ffiven  in  its  [>lace. 
And,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  Almighty 
has  not  limited  his  creatures  to  any  par- 
ticular and  strictly  defined  modes  of 
Church  government,  I  cannot  be  under 
much  temptation  to  partiality. — The  laws 
of  historical  truth  have  obliged  me  to 
state  facts  which  prove  their  secession  to 
have  been  unjustinable ;  but  that  circum- 
stance does  not  render  it  impossible  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  might  be  with  some  of 
this  people  during  their  continuance  as  a 
distinct  body  of  Christians. 

Thus  did  it  please  God  to  make  use  of 
the  vigour  and  perseverance  of  Cyprian 
in  recovering  the  Church  of  Carthage 
from  a  state  of  most  deplorable  declension. 
First,  she  had  lost  her  purity  and  piety 
to  a  very  alarming  degree ;  then,  she  w^s 
torn  wiUi  persecution,  and  sifted  by  the 
storm  so  much  that  the  greatest  part  of 
her  professors  apostatized :  and,  lastly, 
she  was  convulsed  by  schisms,  through 
men's  unwillingness  to  submit  to  ue 
rules  of  God's  own  word  in  wholesome 
discipline  and  sincere  repentance.  On 
Cyprian's  return,  however,  a  new  train 
ofreffulation  was  established  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Carthage ;  and  unity  was  restored 
in  a  great  measure :  The  accounts  of  the 
succeeding  transactions  are  imperfect ; 
but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Church  of  God  was  much  recovered 
in  these  parts. 
Decius  lost  his  life  in  battle  in  the 


neither  deficient  in  abilities  .^^ 
nor  in  moral  virtues,  but  dis-  ^^^ 
tin^uished,  during  this  whole  ^^  jj^  ^i^ 
period,  by  the  most  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  Church  of  God ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bent  on  its  ruin ;  but 
was  stopped  in  his  career  by  an  over- 
ruling Providence. 

The  Church  was  now  allowed  peace 
for  a  little  time  under  Gallus,  the  succes- 
sor  of  Decius. 

There  remain  a  few  circumstances  to  be 
observed,  which  attended  this  persecution 
in  Hie  West,  before  we  proceed  to  relate 
its  efiects  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

Cyprian,  zealous  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  informed  Cornelius,*  that  cer- 
tain persons  came  to  Carthage  from  No* 
vatian,  who  insisted  on  being  heard  as 
to  some  charges  which  they  had  to  pro> 
duce  against  Cornelius: — But, — ^that  as 
sufficient  and  ample  testimony  had  already 
been  given  in  favour  of  Cornelius,— as  ft 
prudent  delay  had  also  been  made,^ — and 
as  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  • 
been  authentically  exhibited,  any  further 
audience  of  the  Novatians  had  been  re- 
fused.—These,  he  observes,  strove  then 
to  make  a  party  in  Africa ;  and  for  this 
purpose  solicited  different  towns  and  pri- 
vate houses.  The  council  of  Carthage 
informed  them  that  they  ought  to  desist 
from  their  obstinacy,  and  not  to  relinquish 
their  mother  Church ;  but  to  own,  that  a 
bishop  being  once  constituted  and  ap- 

E roved  by  the  testimony  and  judgment  of 
is  collea^es  and  of  the  people,  another 
could  not  be  lawfully  set  up  in  his  room : 
and  that  therefore,  if  they  intended  to  act 
peaceably  and  faithfully ,--if  they  pre- 
tended to  be  the  assertors  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,— 4hey  ought  to  return  to  the 
Church. 

Though  the  ideas  contained  in  this 
epistle  may  appear  very  repugnant  to  the 
habits  of  thinking  contracted  by  many 
professors  of  godliness  in  our  days,  I  see 
not,  I  own,  on  what  principles  they  can 
be  controverted.  There  is  a  medium  be- 
tween Uie  despotism  of  idolatrous  Rome 
and  the  extreme  licentiousness  of  modem 
ecclesiastical  polity. — Are  not  peace  and 
unity  precious  things  1 — and  ought  not 
they  to  bepreserved  m  the  Church  if  pos- 
sible 1— Then  why  should  not  the  decided 
sense  of  the  majority  prevail,  where  that 
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mode  oF  evauffelically  settling  a  Church 
has  heen  usu^,  and  where  it  la  not  con- 
trary to  the  estahlished  laws  of  the  coun- 
try,— and  lastly,  where  pastors  sound  in 
fai^  and  decoroas  in  manners  have  heen 
appointed  1 — Can  it  be  right  for  a  small 
number  of  individuals  to  dissent— and 
that,  on  no  better  ground,  than  their  own 
fancy  and  humour  1*  This  is  not  keep- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace. — Such,  however,  was  the  first  ori- 
gin of  the  Novatian  schism. 

Persons,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
approve  the  unrestrained  andunscriptural 
manner  of  conducting  religious  commu- 
nities, which  now  so  unhappily  prevails ; 
who  feel  no  pity  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
nor  care  how  much  her  members  be  torn 
one  from  another,  and  who  make  no  more 
difficulty  of  changing  their  pastors  than 
their  workmen ;  will  not  enter  into  the 
beauty  of  Cyprian's  charitable  concern 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is  evi- 
dent, union  at  Rome  was  as  much  on  his 
heart  as  union  at  Carthage,  because  he 
considered  Christ's  body  as  one.  He  ez- 
plainsf  to  Cornelius  why  he  was  not  im- 
mediately aclmowledged  as  bishop,  and 
how  he  was  honaurabiy  received  on  full 
information.  He  speaks  of  the  Roman 
schism  with  horror;  he  represents  the 
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^  The  Author  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood here  to  encroach  on  the  right  of  private 
jadgment ;  but  he  laments  sincerely  th^t  tlie 
erif  of  separation  should  have  been  considered 
by  the  Novatians  as  a  trifling  matter ;  and  he, 
farther,  laments,  that  a  spirit  of  the  same  kind 
should  appear  to  prevail  strongly  in  our  own 
days.— ^*  Does,  then,  right  and  wrong,— will 
any  one  say,— depend  upon  numbers  i  Have 
not  the  7XW  as  undoubted  a  right  to  their  own 
opinions  as  the  maht  ?" — Such  questions  are 
often  asked,— and  with  an  air  of  triumnb. — 
But,  after  all,  whoever  denied  this  right  of 
opinion ;  this  right  to  think  ?— It  is  the  ri|^t 
of  ACTiKO  aeooniing  to  this  rij^ht  of  opinion 
that  is  contested.  Let  a  man,  for  example,  in 
his  private  judgment,  prefer  for  his  pastor  or 
his  bishop  some  person  different  from  him  who 
has  been  elected  by  the  majority ; — ^Let  him 
publiolv  show  this  preference  at  the  time  of 
giving  Dis  saffirage ; — but  let  him  remember 
to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  the  appointment  of 
the  person  elected ;  and  not  endeavour  to  di- 
vide the  Church  of  Christ  by  placing  a  rejected 
candidate  or  some  other  fitvourite  at  the  head 
of  a  Action  in  opposition  to  the  election  of, — 
perhaps,— a  trulV  godly  and  religious  man. 

But  in  all  this  the  author*  supposes  either 
the  Lex  scripta  or  the  Lex  noa  seripta  of  the 
eountry  to  authorize  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments by  election. 

f  Epis.42. 


Christian  schismatics,  as  refusing  the 
bosom  and  the  embrace  of  their  mother, 
and  as  settin?  up  an  adulterous  head  out 
of  the  Church.    I  attempt  not  to  vindi- 
cate expressions  which  go  to  the  length 
of  a  total  condemnation  of  the  persons  of 
schismatics :  Schism  is  not  so  deadly  an 
evil  as  heresy ;  nor  must  we  undertake 
to  j  udge  the  hearts  of  others.    But  when 
all  this  is  allowed, — ^Does  not  the  zeal  of 
Cyprian  call  for  similar  candour? — ^The 
mischief,  which  had  just  begun  to  show 
itself  in  Rome  and  Carthage,  was  then 
NEW  in  the  Christian  world.    Before  the 
time  of  this  able  and  active  prelate,  no 
instance  had  happened  of  any  separations 
made  from  the  Church,  except  in  the 
case  of  damnable  heresies:  Slight  and 
tolerable  inconveniences  had  not  yet  been 
thought  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  such 
violent  measures ; — and,  it  must  be  owned, 
if  really  good  men  in  sill  ages  had  pos- 
sessed the  same  conscientious  dreaa  of 
the  sin  of  Schism,  it  would  have  fared 
much  better  with  vital  Christianity ;  and, 
further,  those  separations  which  must  of 
necessity  be  made,  when  false  worship 
and  false  doctrine  are  prevalent,  woula 
have  been  treated  with  more  respect  in 
the  world. 

Encouraged  with  the  success  of  his 
pacific  labours  at  home,  Cyprian  endea- 
voured to  heal  the  breaches  of  the  Ro- 
man Christians.  He  was  sensible  that 
the  example  of  the  confessors,  whom  No- 
vatian's  appearance  of  superior  piety  in 
discipline  had  seduced,  had  occasioned  a 
great  defection.  He  wrote  respectfully 
to  his  former  correspondents,  and  assured 
them  that  the  deepest  sadness  had  pos- 
sessed his  breast  on  their  account :  he  re- 
minds them  of  the  honour  of  their  faith- 
ful suflferings :  he  intreats  them  to  return 
to  the  Church ;  and  points  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  their  glorious  confession  of 
Christ  with  their  present  irregularity. 
But  so  exactly  attentive  was  Cyprian  to 
order,  that  he  first  sent  the  letter  to  Cor- 
nelius, and  ordered  it  to  be  read  to  him, 
and  submitted  to  his  consideration  before 
he  would  suffer  it  to  be  sent  to  the  con- 
fessors.* With  the  same  cautious  cha- 
rity he  explains  again  to  Cornelius  some 
things  which  had  given  umbrage  to  that 
prelate  with  respect  to  the  delay  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  ordination.f — 
These  transactions  appear  to  me  to  belong 
to  my  plan ;  and  to  be  singularly  instruc- 


•Epia.43,44. 
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tive.  —The  conduct  of  this  African  bishop 
is  calculated  to  admonish  Christian  mi- 
nisters in  dl\  ages  to  enlarge  their  views 
80  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  Church 
t>f  Christ ;  and  never  to  feel  assured  that 
they  grow  in  true  zeal  and  true  charity, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  feel  the  evils  of 
division,  and  do  not  labour  to  preserve 
peace  and  unity. 

The  progress  of  Christian  grace  will 
always  be  much  seen  in  the  just  manage 
ment  of  matters  of  this  kind. 

There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe 
that  the  authority  of  Cyprian  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  minds  of  Maximus  and  the 
other  seduced  confessors,  whose  undoubt- 
ed  piety  gave  the  chief  support  to  Nova- 
tiau's  party.    But  another  circumstance 
happened  about  the  same  time,  which 
contributed  to  open  their  eyes  effectually. 
The  excessive  eagerness  of  the  schisma- 
tics at  Rome  defeated  their  own  end 
With  the  view  of  increasing  the  Schism, 
they  were  so  fraudulent  as  to  send  out 
frequent  letters  in  the  names  of  these  con- 
fessors, almost  throughout  all  the  Church- 
es.   Maximus  and  the  rest  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly surprised :  they  owned  they  knew 
not  a  syllable  of  the  contents  of  these 
letters:  and  they  heartily  desired  a  re- 
union with  the  Church.    The  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  Christians, — and  probably, 
at  that  time  no  purer  Church  existed, — 
sympathized  witn  these  confessors  both 
in  their  seduction  and  in  their  recovery, 
Tears  of  joj  and  thanksgiving  to   God 
burst  forth  m  the  assembly.    *^  We  con- 
fess,'* says  Maximus  and  the  rest  with 
ingenuous  frankness, "  oui;  mistake. — We 
own  Cornelius  the  bishop  of  the  most 
holy  general*  Church,  chosen  by  Al- 
mighty God  and  by  Christ  our  Lord ;  we 
suffered  an  imposture :  We  were  circum- 
vented by  treachery  and  a  captious  plau- 
sibility of  speech :  and  though  we  seem 
to  have  had  some  communication  with  a 
schismatic  and  a  heretic,f  yet  our  mind 
was  sincerely  with  the  Church;  for  we 
knew  that  there  is  one  God,  one  Christ, 
one  Lord,  whom  we  have  confessed ;  one 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  one  bishop  ought 


^  *  I  choose  to  translate  Coraelias's  Catho- 
lio«  in  Epis.  46,  which  gives  an  account  of  this 
trtDsaotion,  osrshal  rather  than  cathouc, 
to  distinguish  the  Cliuroh  of  Christ  at  large 
froinpartioular  separatists. 

t  IJiey  confound  here  two  terms  that  ought 
to  be  kept  distinct  Nofatian  was  a  schisma- 
ticj  but  not  a  heretic. 


to  be  in  the  general  Church.'*  *«  Should 
we  not,"  says  Cornelius,  '•  be  moved  with 
their  profession  ;~and,  by  restoring  them 
to  the  Church,  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  acting  according  to  that  belief  which 
they  have  dared  to  profess  before  all  the 
world  1  We  have  restored  Maximus  the 
presbyter  to  his  office : — the  rest  we  have 
also  received  with  the  zealous  consent  (^ 
the  people." 

Cypnan,  with  his  usual  animadont* 
congratulated  Cornelius  on  the  event; 
and  describes  the  happy  effect  which  the 
example  of  the  confessors  had  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.^ — ^And,  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  in  modem  times,  much  evil 
might  have  been  prevented  in  the  Church 
of  Christ, — if  many  excellent  men,  who 
have  suffered  their  minds  to  be  harassed 
by  needless  and  frivolous  scruples,  had 
possessed  more  tenderness  of  conscience 
m  regard  to  the  question  of  schism  and 
separation. — "No  one  can  now  be  de- 
ceived," says  Cyprian,  "by  the  loqua- 
city of  a  frantic  schismatic,  since  it  ap- 
pears that  crood  and  glorious  soldiers  of 
Christ  could  not  long  be  detained  out  of 
the  Church  by  perfidy  and  fellacy." 

The  Novatians  being  baffled  at  Rome, 
Noyatus  and  Nicostratus  went  over  to 
Africa.  We  ha?e  already  taken  notice 
of  their  seditious  attempts  in  those  parts. 
Comeliu8,|  by  letter,  warned  Cyprian  of 
the  probable  approach  of  the  schisma- 
tics ;  and  certainly,  there  is  a  disagreea- 
ble harshness  of  language  in  this  account 
of  his  enemies  as  well  as  in  the  fragment 
of  his  Epistle  preserved  by  Eusebius. 

Of  Novatus  himself;  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  who  must  have  thoroughly 
known  him,  asserts  expressly  and  cir- 
cumstantially that  he  was  guilty  of  hor- 
rible crimes,  which,  in  truth,  it  is  neither 
pleasant  to  particularize,  nor  does  the 
plan  of  this  history  call  for  such  a  detail. 
— The  honest  charity  of  Cyprian  requires 
that  this  testimony  should  be  admitted.^ 
This  bishop  was  as  remarkable  for  mode- 
ration as  for  zeal.  He  speaks  with  much 
sensibility  of  persons  seduced  by  the  arts 
of  the  foul  impostor;  and  observes — 
"  Those  only  will  perish,  who  are  wilful 
in  their  evils.  The  rest,"  says  he,  "  the 
mercy  of  God  the  Father  will  unite  with 
us,  and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and 
our  patience."  I  wish  Uiis  benevolent 
spirit  had  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
Novatian  as  perfectly  as  he  knew  Nova- 
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tiis.  But  B  Roman,  who  does  not  appear 
erer  to  have  come  into  Afnca  at  all,  could 
only  be  made  known  to  him  by  report. — 
I  shall  find  a  conyenient  place  by  and  by, 
in  which  it  may  be  pro]^er  to  make  such 
fiourther  remarks  upon  him  as  the  scanty 
and  imperfect  materials  will  supply. — 
Let  the  candid  reader,  however,  always 
bear  in  mind,  that,  though  Novatus  was, 
doubtless,  a  yery  wicked  man,  though  no 
ground  for  the  separation  appears  in  his- 
tory, and  though  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  left  the  general  Church  to  abide  with 
the  dissentients,  yet  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  several  of  the  supporters  of  the 
schism  might  still  be  excellent. 

In  answer  to  a  friendly  letter  of  the  Ro- 
man confessors,*  Cyprian,  after  conmratu- 
hiting  them  on  their  re-union  with  the 
Church,  and  expressing  his  sincere  sor- 
row for  the  former  defection,  delivers  his 
sentiments  on  the  duty  of  Christians  in 
this  point  The  flattering  idea,  which 
had  seduced  these  good  men,  was  a  no^ 
tion  of  constituting  a  Church  here  on 
earth  exactly  pure  and  perfect. — The  man. 
who  sustained  so  much  ill-will  on  ac- 
count of  discipline,  may  be  heard  with 
patience  on  this  subject. — ^Yet  he  was  far 
from  supposing  that  fallible  mortals 
should  be  able,  in  all  cases,  to  decide 
positively  who  were  true  Christians  and 
who  not,  and  to  rectify  all  abuses,  and  to 
cleanse  the  Church  of  all  its  tares.  The 
middle  state  between  impracticable  efforts 
of  severity  and  licentious  neglect  was  Cy- 
prian's judgment:  He  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  the  lapsed  should  show  good 
marks  of  penitence :  and  he  held  it  hi^ly 
culpable  to  separate  from  the  visible 
Church,  for  the  want  of  that  exact  purity 
in  the  members  which  the  present  state  of 
things  does  not  admit  But  let  us  hear 
the  bishop  himself:  The  subject  is  not, 
indeed,  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  de- 
serves, on  account  or  its  practical  influ- 
ence, to  be  deeply  considered  by  all 
friends  of  vital  godliness. 

*'  Though  there  appear  to  be  tares  in  the 
Church,  our  faith  and  love  ought  not  to 
be  imneded  by  seeing  them,  so  that  we 
shoula  desert  our  post— Our  business  is 
to  labour,  that  we  ourselves  may  stand  a 
scrutiny,  that  when  the  wheat  shall  be 
gathered  into  the  harvest,  we  may  receive 
reward  accordiuflr  to  our  labour.  The 
Apostle  speaks  of  vessels  not  only  of  gold 


and  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth, 
and  some  to  honour  and  some  to  dishon- 
our. 

"  Be  it  our  care  that  we  be  found  ves- 
sels of  gold  or  silver :  but  we  are  not  to 
break  in  pieces  the  vessels  of  earth :  this 
belongs  to  the  Lord  alone,  who  has  a  rod 
of  iron.— The  servant  cannot  be  greater 
than  his  master :  nor  must  any  man  claim 
to  himself  what  the  Father  attributes  to 
the  Son  alone: — No  man  should  think 
himself  csmable  of  thoroughly  purginff  the 
floor,  or  of^  separating  all  the  wheat  from 
the  tares  by  human  judgment    To  think 
so  is  proud  obstinacy  and  sacrilenous 
presumption,  which  a  depraved  madness 
assumes  to  itself;  and  while  some  lay 
claim  to  a  dominion  of  this  kind  beyond 
the  limits  of  justice  and  equity,  they  are 
lost  to  the  Church ;  and,  while  they  inso- 
lently extol   themselves,    they  become 
blinded  by  their  passions,  so  as  to  lose 
the  light  of  truth.  With  these  views,  we 
have  aimed  at  a  proper  medium ;  we  have 
contemplated  the  balance  of  the  Lord ;  we 
have  thirsted  exceedingly  that  we  might 
be  directed  both  by  the  holiness  and  the 
mercy  of  God  the  Father ;  and,  after  a 
lonff  and  careful  deliberation,  we  have 
settled  a  just  mediocrity.  —I  refer  you  to 
my  own  books  on  the  subject,  which  t 
lately  read  here;  and  which,  from  mo- 
tives of  brotherly  love,  I  have  sent  over 
to  you  to  read.    In  them  there  is  wanting 
neither  a  due  censure  of  the  lapsed,  nor 
medicine  to  heal  the  penitent — I  have 
expressed  also  my  thoughts  on  the  unity 
of  the  Church  to  the  best  of  my  feeble 
judgment'** 

Tiiere  was  a  bishop  of  some  note, 
named  Antonius,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  embrace  the  Novatian  schism.    To 


him  Cyprian  in  a  long  letter  explains  with 
much  force  and  clearness  the  whole  of 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  A  short  abridge- 
ment of  it  may  merit  perusal,  because  of 
the  charity  and  good  sense  which  run 
through  it.-|- 

He  clears  himself  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  by  showing,  in  both  cases, 
the  views  on  which  he  acted  under  veir 
different  uircumstances,  formerly  with 
strictness,  now  with  lenity ;— he  informs 
him  what  had  been  determined  both  at 
Rome  and  Carthacre  concerning  the  lapsed; 
— ^he  enlarges  on  the  virtues  of  Cornelius, 
who  had  ventured  his  life  in  a  time  of  se- 


EpU.  50, 51. 
q3 


*  He  means  his  Treatises  on  the  Lapsedj^ 
and  on  the  Unity  of  the  Chureh. 
t  Cpis.  52. 
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yere  trial  under  Decius  ;---he  defends  him 
against  the  unjust  aspersions  of  the  No- 
yatians,  and  demonstrates,  that  very  dif- 
ferent rules  and  methods  should  be  used, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  offend- 
ers; and  that  Novatian's  stoicism,  by 
which  all  sins  are  equal,  was  absolutely 
repugnant  to  the  ffenius  of  Christianity. 
He  supports  his  ideas  of  mercy  by  strik- 
ing and  apposite  passages  of  Scripture. 
For  instance;  "The  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  the  sick."  What  sort  of 
a  physician  is  he,  who  says,  "  I  cure  only 
the  sound  1" — "  Nor  ought  we  to  think 
all  those  whom  we  see  wounded  by  a  de- 
gree of  apostasy,  during  the  deadly  per- 
secution, to  be  aisolutely  dead ;  but  ra- 
ther to  lie  half  dead  only,  and  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  recovered  by  sound  faith  and 
penitence,  so  as  yet  to  display  in  future 
the  true  characters  of  confessors  and  mar- 
tyrs." 

He  shows  that  the  censures  of  the 
Church  ought  not  to  anticipate  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord.  His  <juotations  of 
Scripture,  inJiiehalf  of  receiving  penitents 
again  into  the  Church  may  well  be  spared: 
— ^The  Novatian  uncharilableness  will,  in 
our  days,  scarcely  find  a  defender. 

He  beautifully  insists  on  the  propriety 
and  wholesomeness  of  mercy,  gentleness, 
and  charity,  and  exposes  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  present  dissent  from  this 
circumstance— that  formerly  in  Africa, 
some  bishops  excluded  adulterers  firom  a 
return  into  fiie  Church,— but  they  did  not 
form  a  schism  on  that  account.  And  yet 
an  adulterer  appears  to  him  to  deserve  a 
greater  degree  of  severity  than  a  man  who 
upses  through  fear  of  torment. — He  ex- 
poses the  absurdity  of  the  Novatians  in 
exhorting  men  to  repent,  while  they  rob 
them  of  all  those  comforts  and  hopes 
which  should  encourage  repentance.  It 
is  observable,  that  he  alleges  nothing  par- 
ticular against  the  personal  character  of 
Novatian : — but  he  blames  Schism  with 
an  excess  of  severity  not  to  be  defended. 

From  another  circumstance  we  are  led 
to  remark  the  strictness  of  discipline  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  purest  Cfhurches. — 
Several  persons,  who  stood  firm  for  a 
time  in  persecution,  and  afterwards  fell 
through  extremity  of  torment,  were  kept 
three  years  in  a  state  of  exclusion  from 
the  Church ;  and  yet  they  lived  all  that 


time  with  every  mark  of  tnie  rq)entaaoe. 
— Cyprian  being  consulted,*  decided  that 
they  ought  to  be  le-admitted  to  commu- 
nion. 

The  anpearance  of  a  new  perseentioii 
from  GaUus  now  threatening  the  Chnich, 
Cyprian,  with  the  African  synod,  wrote 
to  Cornelius  on  the  subject  of  hastening 
the  reception  of  penitents,  that  they  might 
be  armcKl  for  the  approaching  storm.t 

In  the  mean  time  Felicissimus  finaing, 
after  his  condemnation,  bo  security  to  his 
reputation  in  Africa,  crossed  the  sea  to 
Rome,  raised  a  par^  against  Cornelius, 
and  by  menaces,  threw  him  into  great 
fear.  Cyprian's  spirit  seems  more  dis- 
turbed on  this  occasion  than  I  have  seen 
reason  to  observe  in  any  of  his  episdea* 
He  supports  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal 
character  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence ; 
but  it  is  evident,  that  continu^  ill  treat- 
ment from  seditious  characters  had  led 
him  into  some  degree  of  impatience :  The 
language  he  uses  concermng  the  autho- 
rity of  oishops,  would  sound  strange  to 
our  ears,  though  it  by  no  means  contains 
any  definite  ideas  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  whole  epistle  is  calculated  to 
rouse  the  dejected  spirit  of  Cornelius; 
and  shows  much  of  the  hero-^ess  of  the 
Christian.  He  confesses — that  he  speaks 
grieved  and  irritated,  by  a  series  of  un- 
merited ill  usage.  He  tekes  notice  that 
at  the  very  time  of  writing  this,  he  was 
again  demanded  by  the  people  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  lions.  He  speaks  of  the  or- 
dination of  Fortunatus  and  also  of  Maxi- 
mus,  by  the  schismatics,  in  a  contemptu- 
ous manner.— Jt  is  very  evident,  that,  on 
the  whole,  be  triumphed  in  Carthage 
among  his  own  people.  His  great  virtues 
and  unquestionable  sincerity  secured  him 
their  affections;  but  they  seem  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  patient  and  discreet 
in  the  re-admission  of  offenders :  He  com- 
plains that,  in  some  cases,  they  were  vio- 
lent and  resentful  ;-»and  in  others,  preci- 
pitately easy  and  favourable.  The  elo- 
quence, and.  even  the  genuine  charity  of 
this  great  man,  appears  throngfaout  this 
fifty-fifth  epistle; — but  it  is  deficient  in 
the  meekness  and  the  moderation,  which 
shine  in  his  other  performances. 


•  Epls.  5S. 


t  Epit.  54. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PBR8BC17TION  OF 
DECnrS  IN  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 

Thb  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
were,  in  those  times,  divided  from  each 
other  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  lang^a^e, 
though  cemented  by  the  common  bond-— 
of  the  Roman  goyernment,  and  much  more 
•—of  the  common  Salvation.  It  YfiH  often 
be  found  convenient  to  consider  their  his- 
tory distinctly.  The  ^ntile  Chnrch  of 
Jerusalem  still  maintained  its  respectar 
bility  under  Alexander  its  bishop,  who 
has  been  mentioned  above.  He  was  again 
called  on  to  confess  Christ  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  president  at  Cesarea;  and, 
in  this  seconct  trial  of  his  faith,  having 
acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  fidelity, 
he  was  cast  into  prison :  His  venerable 
locks  procured  him  neither  pity  nor  re- 
spect: and  he  finally  breathed  out  his 
soul  under  confinement.* 

At  Antioch,  Babylas  after  his  confes- 
sion dying  in  bonds,  Fabius  was  chosen 
his  successor.  In  this  persecution  the 
renowned  Origen  was  called  to  suffer  ex- 
tremely. Bonds,  torments,  a  dungeon, 
the  pressure  of  an  iron  chair,  the  duten- 
sion  of  his  feet  for  many  days,  the  threats 
of  burning,  and  othpr  evils  were  inflicted 
hy  his  enemies,  all  which  he  manfully  en- 
dured :  and  his  life  was  still  preserved ; 
for  the  judge  was  solicitously  careful  that 
his  tortures  should  not  kill  him.  *'  What 
words  he  uttered  on  these  occasions,  and 
how  useful  to  those  who  need  consolation, 
many  of  his  epistles,"  says  Eusebius, 
«*  declare  with  no  less  truth  than  accurap 
cy!" — ^If  the  words  here  alluded  to  were 
now  extant,  more  light,  I  apprehend, 
might  be  thrown  on  the  internal  charac- 
ter of  Origen,  in  respect  to  experimental 
godliness,  than  by  all  his  works  which 
remain.  These  show  the  scholar,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  critic: 
— ^Those  would  have  display- 
ed the  Christian.  This  great 
man  die4  in  his  seventieth 
year,  about  the  same  time  as  the  emperor 
Decius. 

By  and  by  I  shall  find  occasion  to  in- 
sert an  estimate  of  his  character. 

Dionysius  was  at  this  time  bishop  of 
Alexandria, — a  person  of  great  and  de- 
served renown  in  the  Church.    We  are 


Origen 
dies,  aged 
70. 


obliged  to  Eusebius  for  a  few 
fragments  of  his  writings,  Account  of 
some  of  which  being histori-  birfiopof' 
cal,  must  be  here  inserted.  In  Alexan- 
an  epistle  to  Germanus  he  dria. 
writes  thus  :•— *'  Sabinus,  the 
Roman  governor,  sent  an  officer  to  seek 
me,  during  the  persecution  of  Decius,  and 
I  remained  four  days  at  home,  expecting 
his  coming:  he  made  the  most  accurate 
search  in  the  roads,  the  rivers,  and  the 
fields,  where  he  suspected  I  might  be  bid. 
A  confusion  seems  to  have  seized  him, 
that  he  could  not  find  my  house;  for  he 
had  no  idea  that  a  man,  in  my  circum- 
stances, should  stay  at  home.  At  length,^ 
after  four  days,  God  ordered  me  to  re- 
move;* and,  having  opened  me  a  way 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  I  and  my  ser- 
vants and  many  of  the  brethren  went  to- 
gether. The  event  showed  that  the  whole 
was  the  work  of  Divine  Providence.-— 
About  sun-set,  I  was  seized,  together 
with  my  whole  company,  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  was  led  to  Taposiris.  But  my 
friend  Timotheus,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  was  not  present,  nor  was  he  seized. 
He  came  afterwards  to  my  house,  and 
found  it  forsaken  and  guairded;  and  he 
then  learned  that  we  were  taken  captive. 
How  wonderful  was  the  dispensation! 
but  it  shall  be  related  precisely  as  it  hap- 
pened. A  countr3rman  met  Timotheus  as 
he  was  flying  in  confhsion,  and  asked  the 
cause  of  his  hurry :  he  told  him  the  truth : 
the  peasant  heard  the  story  and  went 
away  to  a  nuptial  feast,  at  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  watch  all  night.  He  in- 
formed the  guests  of  what  he  had  heard. 
At  once,  they  all  rose  up,  as  by  a  signal, 
and  ran  quickly  to  us,  and  shouted :  our 
soldiers,  struck  with  a  panic,  fled ;  and 
the  invaders  found  us  laid  down  on  un- 
furnished beds.  I  first  thought  they  must 
have  been  a  company  of  robbers.  They 
ordered  me  to  rise  and  go  outquiokljr;  at 
length  I  understood  their  real  designs; 
ana  I  cried  out,  and  entreated  them  ear- 
nestly to  depart,  and  to  let  us  alone.  But 
if  they  really  meant  any  kindness  to  us,  I 
requested  them  to  strike  off  my  head,  and 
so  to  deliver  me  firom  my  persecutors. 
They  compelled  me  to  rise  by  downright 
violence ;  and  I  then  threw  myself  on  the 
ground.  They  seized  my  hands  and  feet, 
pulled  me  out  by  force ;  and  placed  me 
on  an  ass,  and  conducted  me  from  the 
place." 


*  Euaeb.  B.  6.  from  C.  99  to  the  end. 


•  By  a  vition  or  some  other  Divine  manifes- 
ItatiOD,  I  suppose. 
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In  60  remarkable  a  manner  was  this 
nseful  life  preserved  to  the  Church.  We 
shall  see  it  was  not  in  vain. 

In  an  epistle  to  Fabius  bishop  of  Anti- 
och,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  persecution  at  Alexandria,  which  had 
preceded  the  Decian  persecution  by  a 
whole  year,  and  which  must  have  hap- 
pened therefore  under  Philip,  the  most 
open  friend  of  Christians.  «*A  certain 
auffur  and  poet  took  pains  to  stir  up  the 
mtlice  of  the  g^entiles  against  us,  and  to 
inflame  them  with  zeal  ^r  the  support  of 
their  own  superstitions.  Stimulated  by 
him,  they  gave  free  course  to  their  licen- 
tiousness, and  deemed  the  murder  of 
Christians  to  be  the  most  perfect  piety 
and  the  purest  worship  of  demons.  They 
first  seized  an  old  man,  named  Metras, 
and  ordered  him  to  blaspheme :  he  refus- 
ed; and  they  beat  him  with  clubs,  and 
pricked  his  face  and  eyes  with  sharp 
reeds :  they  dragged  him  to  the  subarbs, 
and  they  there  stoned  him.  Then  they 
hurried  one  Quinta,  a  &ithful  woman,  to 
the  idol-temple,  and  insisted  on  her  wor- 
shipping of  the  grods.— Quinta  showed 
the  strongest  marks  of  abominating  that 

Sractice.  They  then  tied  her  by  the  feet ; 
ragged  her  over  the  rough  pavement 
through  all  the  city ;  dashed  her  affainst 
mill  stones,  and  whipped  her;  and  lastly 
they  led  her  back  to  the  place  where  they 
had  first  seized  her;  and  there  theydis 
patched  her.— After  this,  with  one  accord 
they  all  rushed  on  the  houses  of  the  god- 
ly: every  one  ran  to  the  house  of  his 
neighbour,  spoiled  and  plundered  it;  and 
purloined  the  most  valuable  goods,  and 
threw  away  those  things  which  were 
vile  and  refuse,  and  burnt  them  in  the 
roads;  and  thus  was  exhibited  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  captive  and  spoiled  city. 
The  brethren  fied  and  withdrew  them- 
selves, and  received  with  joy  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods,  as  those  did  to  whom 
Paul  beareth  witness ;  and  I  do  not  know, 
that  any  person,  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
—except  one,— -denied  the  Lord.  Amon? 
others,  they  seized  an  aged  virgin,  called 
Apollonia,  and  dashed  out  all  her  teeth ; 
and  having  kindled  a  fire  before  the  city, 
they  threatened  to  bum  her  alive,  unless 
she  would  consent  to  blaspheme.  This 
admirable  woman  begged  for  a  little  in- 
termission ;  and  she  then  quickly  leaped 
into  the  fire,  and  was  consumed.  They 
laid  violent  hands  on  Serapion  in  his  own 
bouse:  they  tortured  him  and  broke  all 
his  limbs;  and,  lastly,  threw  him  head 


long  from  an  upper  room.  No  road,  pub- 
lic or  private,  was  passable  to  us,  by 
night  or  by  day :  the  people  crying  out 
always  and  every  where,  that  unless  we 
would  speak  blasphemy,  we  should  be 
thrown  into  the  flames ; — and  these  evils 
continued  a  long  time.  A  sedition  then 
succeeded,  and  a  civil  war,  which  avert- 
ed their  fury  from  us,  and  turned  it  against 
one  another;  and  again  we  brea^ied  a 
little  durincr  the  mitigation  of  their  rage. 
Immediately  the  change  of  government 
was  announced :  The  persecuting  Decius 
succeeded  Philip  our  protector,  and  we 
were  threatened  with  destruction:  The 
edict,  which  our  Lord  foretold  would  be 
so  dreadful  as  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, even  the  elect,*  appeared  against  us* 
— AH  were  astonished;  many  Christians 
of  quality  discovered  themselves  imme- 
diately through  fear;  others,  who  held 
public  oflices,  were  constrained  by  their 
ofllce  to  appear ;  and  others  were  brought 
forward  and  betrayed  by  their  gentile 
relations.  Each  person  was  cited  by 
name.  They  then  approached  the  un- 
holy altars;  some  pale  and  trembling, 
not  as  if  they  were  going  to  sacrifice,  but 
to  be  themselves  3ie  victims;  so  that 
they  were  derided  hj  the  multitude  who 
stood  around;  and  it  was  visible  to  all 
that  they  were  very  much  frightened  both 
at  the  prospect  of  death  and  at  the  crime 
of  sacrificing:  but  some  ran  more  readily 
to  the  altar,  and  affirmed  boldly,  that  they 
never  had  been  Christians.  Of  such  our 
Lord  afiirmed  most  truly,  that  they  should 
be  saved  with  great  dimculty.|  Of  the 
rest  some  followed  the  various  examples 
above  mentioned ;  and  others  fled : — Some 
persisted  in  the  faith ;  and  sufiered  bonds 
and  imprisonment  for  many  days;  but, 
at  last,  before  they  were  led  to  the  tribu- 
nal, they  abjured  their  religion ;— others 
held  out  longer,  and  endur^  torments. — 
But  the  firm  and  stable  pillars  of  the 
Lord,  being  strengthened  by  him,  and 
having  received  vigour  and  courage  pro- 

{>ortionate  and  correspondent  to  the  live- 
y  faith  which  was  in  them,  became  ad- 
mirable martyrs  of.  his  kingdom, — ^The 
first  of  these  was  Julian,  a  gouty  person 
who  could  neither  stand  nor  walk;  he 
was  brought  forth  with  two  others  who 
carried  him ;  one  of  whom  immediately 
denied  Christ    The  other,  called  Cro- 


*  It  is  evident  that  this  application  of  our 
Lord's  words  is  a  mistake. 

1 1  suppose  he  means  because  they  were 
rich. 
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nion  the  BeiieYolentt  and  old  Julian  him- 
(self,  having  confessed  the  Lord,  were  led 
through  the  whole  city, — ^very  large  as 
ye  lokow  it  is,— fitting  on  camels :  they 
were  then  scourged,  and  were  at  last 
burnt  in  a  yery  hot  fire  in  the  view  of 
Burrounding  multitudes.  A  soldier,  named 
Besas,  sto^  by  them  and  defended  them 
from  insults ;  which  so  incensed  the  mob, 
that  ihe  man  lost  his  head  for  having 
thus  behaved  boldly  in  the  service  of  his 
God. — ^An  African  by  birth,  called  Me- 
cat,*  and  truly  meriting  the  ap{>el]ation, 
having  resisted  much  miportunity,  was 
burnt  alive.  After  these,  Epimachus  and 
Alexander,  who  had  long  sustained  im- 
prisonment and  underffone  a  thousand 
tortures,  were  burnt  to  death;  and  along 
with  these  four  women.  Ammonarion, 
a  holy  virffin,  was  grievously  tormented 
by  the  judfire  for  having  declared  before- 
hand that  she  would  not  repeat  the  blas- 
phemy which  he  ordered :  she  continued 
faithful,  and  was  led  away  to  execution. 
The  venerable  ancient  Mercuria^-and  Di- 
onysia,  a  mother,  indeed,  of  many  chil- 
dren, but  a  mother  who  did  not  love  her 
children  more  than  the  Lord — and  another 
Ajmnonarion* — these,  together  with  many 
othersi  were  slain  by  the  sword  without 
beinff  first  exposed  to  torments  :-^for  the 
president  was  ashamed  of  torturinjr  them 
to  no  purpose,  and  of  being  baffled  by 
women; — ^which  had  been  remarkably 
ihe  case  in  his  attempt  to  overcome  the 
former  Ammonarion,  who  had  underg;one 
what  might  have  been  esteemed  sufficient 
torture  for  them  all. — Heron,  Ater,  and 
Isidore,  Egyptians,  and  with  them  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  called  Dioscorus,  were  brought 
before  the  tribunal :  the  boy  resisted  both 
the  blandishments  and  the  tortures  which 
were  applied  to  him :  the  rest,  after  cruel 
torments,  were  burnt.  The  boy  having 
answered  in  the  wisest  manner  to  all 

auestions,  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
le  judge,  was  dismissed  by  him  from 
motives  of  compassion,  with  an  intima^ 
tion  of  hope  that  he  might  afterwards  re- 
pent.— ^And  now  the  excellent  Dioscorus 
18  with  us,  reserved  to  a  greater  and 
longer  conflict.  Nemesian  was  first  ac- 
cused as  a  partner  of  robbers;  but  he 
cleared  himself  of  this  charge  before  the 
Centurion :— ^An  information--4hat  he  was 
a  Christian,  was  then  brought  against 
him,  and  he  came  bound  before  the  presi- 
dent, who  most  unjustly  scourged  him 


*  Happy  or  blessed. 


with  twice  the  severity  used  in  the  case 
of  malefactors,  and  then  burnt  him  among 
robbers. — Thus  was  he  honoured  in  re- 
semblincr  Christ  in  sufifering. 

<' And  now  some  of  the  military  guard, 
Ammon,  Zeno,  Ptolemy,  and  Ingenuus, 
and  with  them  old  Theophilus,  stood  be- 
fore the  tribunal ;  when  a  certain  person 
being  intenogated  whether  he  was  a. 
ChrStian,  and  appearing  disposed  to  de- 
ny the  imputation,  they  made  such  lively 
signs  of  aversion  as  to  strike  the  behold- 
ers ;  but  before  they  could  be  seized,  they 
ran  voluntarily  to  the  tribunal  and  owned 
themselves  Christians, — so  that  the  go- 
vernor and  his  assessors  were  astonished. 
— God  triumphed  gloriously  in  these; 
and  gave  them  evidently  the  ascendant 
over  the  judges ;  and  they  went  to  exe- 
cution with  sQl  the  marks  of  exultation. 

"Many  others  through  the  towns  and 
villages  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  gen- 
tiles. Iscyrion  was  an  agent  to  a  certain 
ma^trate;  yet  he  refui^  to  sacrifice: 
This  man,  afler  repeated  indignities,  was 
killed  by  a  large  stake  driven  through 
his  intestines.— -But  why  need  I  mention 
the  multitude  of  those  who  wandered  in 
deserts  and  mountains,  and  were  at  last 
destroyed  by  famine,  and  thirst,  and  cold, 
and  diseases,  and  robbers,  and  wild 
beasts  ?  Those,  who  survived,  are  wit- 
nesses of  their  faithfulness  and  victory. 
Suffice  it  to  relate  one  fact:  There  was  a 
very  aged  person  named  Chsremon,  bish- 
op of  the  city  of  Nilus.  He,  together 
with  his  wife,  fled  into  an  Arabian  moun- 
tain ;  and  they  did  not  return ;  nor  cocdd 
the  brethren,  after  much  searching,  dis- 
cover them  alive  or  dead ;  and  many  per- 
sons about  the  same  Arabian  mountain 
were  led  captive  by  the  Barbarian  Sara- 
cens, some  of  whom  were  afterwards  re- 
deemed for  money  Trith  difficulty ;  others 
could  never  regain'  their  liberty."  Di- 
onysius  adds  something  concerning  the 
benevolence  of  the  martyrs  towards  the 
lapsed,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  inexora^ 
ble  severity  of  Novatian. 

Two  things  are  evident  from  this  nar- 
rative, 1st,  That  the  persecution  found 
the  Eastern  Christians  as  poorly  provided 
against  the  storm  as  the  Western.  Long 
peace  and  prosperity  had  corrupted  both ; 
and  men,  in  the  former  part  or  this  cen- 
tury, had  forgotten  that  a  Christian  life 
was  that  of  a  stranger  and  pilgrim.  The 
Decian  persecution,  under  God,  was  at 
once  a  scourge  and  an  antidote.  2d,  Yet 
there  still  existed  a  competent  number  of 
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those  who  should  prore  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  power  of  Divine  Grace  ac- 
companying it, — The  true  Church  is  not 
destroyed,  out  flourishes  and  triumphs 
amidst  both  inward  and  outward  evils. 

Eusebius  relates  a  story,  from  Diony- 
sius's  letters  to  Fabius,  which  he  says 
was  full  of  wonder : — "  There  was  a  faith- 
_-  ful  aged  person,  named  Sera- 

of  Seni^'^  pion,  who  had  lived  blameless 
pi()Q^  a  long  time,  but  fell,  in  the 

time  of  trial,  through  fear  of 
death  or  of  bodily  pain.  He  had  fre- 
quently solicited  to  be  restored  to  the 
Church,  but  in  vain,— because  he  had 
sacrificed.  He  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
temper and  continued  speechless  and 
senseless  for  three  days  successively; 

but  recovering  a  little  on  the  fourth,  he^  received  while  in  health, 
<Sdled  to  his  grandson,  *  And  how  long,' 
Says  he,  *  do  you  detain  me  ?  I  beseech 
you  hasten  and  quickly  dismiss  me.  De- 
sire one  of  the  presbyters  to  visit  me . 
snd  after  this  he  was  again  speechless. 
The  boy  ran  for  the  presbyter;  it  was 
night ;  Uie  presbyter  was  sick,  and  could 
not  come.  But  he  had  given  directions 
to  receive  dying  penitents, — particularly 
if  they  should  have  supplicated  for  it,— 
that  they  might  leave  the  world  in  good 
hope.  He  gave  a  little  of  the  Eucharist 
to  the  boy;  and  bid  him  dip  it  in  water, 
snd  put  it  into  the  old  man's  mouth :  The 
child  hastened  to  follow  the  directions ; 
and  found  Serapion  a  little  recruited, — 
who  said,  *  You  are  come,  son  ;--do 
quickly  what  you  are  ordereid,  and  dis- 
miss me.'  The  old  man  had  no  sooner 
received  the  morsel,  than  he  gave  up  the 
ghost. — Was  he  not  evidently  reserved, 
until  he  was  absolved ;  and  was  not  his  sin 
remitted,  and  the  man  acknowledged  by 
Christ  as  a  faithful  servant  on  account  of 
many  good  works."    Thus  far  Dionysius. 

I  remark  here,  1st,  That  the  connexion 
between  the  sacrament  and  the  grace  con- 
veyed by  it,  being  usually  thus  expressed 
as  if  it  were  necessary  and  indissoluble, 
both  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
gave  occasion  to  the  increase  of  much  su- 
perstition in  the  Church.  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  and  certainly  to  hope,  that 
both  Dionysius  and  Serapion  knew  that 
the  sign  was  nothing  without  the  inward 
grace.  Yet  perhaps  they  are  not  to  be 
acquitted  of  superstition  on  account  of 
the  inordinate  stress  which  they  laid  on 
external  thin^. — ^The  reader  must  dbn 
serve  that  this  evil  continaes  to  grow 
during  the  third  century. 


2d,— That,  alouff  with  this  superstition, 
the  Dower  of  the  leaders  of  tne  Church 
would  naturally  increase  beyond  the  due 
bounds.  That  it  it  did  so  afterwards  8u> 
prisingly  is  well  known; — ^but  I  jud^ 
the  evil  to  have  be?un  already  both  m 
the  East  and  in  the  West. 

3d,— That  there  was  at  that  time, 
among  persons  of  real  piety,  a  general 
propensity  to  extend  discipline  too  far. 
Serapion  ought,  doubtless,  to  have  been 
sooner  received  into  the  Church.  The 
Lord  seems  to  have  favoured  him  with 
a  token  of  his  loving-kindness,  by  fulfill- 
ing his  desires  of  being  re-admitted  into 
the  Church  before  he  left  the  world. — 
But  how  much  more  decent  and  proper 
would  it  have  been  for  him  to  have  been 
Satan  alwajrg 
pushes  men  to  extremes.  Church  disci- 
pline was  held  then  too  high  ;  with  us  it 
IS  reduced  to  the  lowest  state.  Without 
communion  with  a  visible  Church  estab** 
lishment  in  form,  however  impracticable  it 
might  be,  it  was  scarcely  thought  possi* 
ble  for  a  man  to  be  saved :  Many  peP' 
sons,  at  that  time,  would  have  had  no 
hope  of  Serapion's  salvation,  if  the  pow- 
er of  his  disease  had  prevented  ibo  incep- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  The  clouds  of 
miserable  superstition  increased,  till  by 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  they  were 
dispelled.  On  the  contrary,  in  our  age, 
the  Lord's  Sapper  itself  is  treated  with 
levity  by  thousands  who  call  themselves 
Christians ;  and  communion  with  a  set- 
tled ministry  and  Church  is  esteemed  as 
a  thing  of  trifling  consequence  by  num- 
bers who  profess  the  doctrines  of  vital 
godliness. 

Dionysius  wrote  several  other  tracts, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius : — 
Among  the  rest  he  wrote  to  Cornelius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  answer  to  his  letter 
against  Novatian  ;♦  and  informed  him — 
that  he  had  been  invited  by  Helenus  of 
Tarsus  in  Cicilia,  and  by  the  rest  of  tho 
bishops  of  his  neighbourhood,  by  Firmi- 
lian  of  Cappadocia  and  Theoctistes  of 
Palestine,  to  meet  them  in  a  synod  at 
Antioch,  where  some  attempts  were  made 
to  strengthen  the  Novatian  party. — But 
all  these  Churches  united  to  condemn  the 
schism,  and,  with  this  view,  Dionysius 
wrote  to  the  Roman  confessors  both  be- 
fore and  after  they  had  returned  to  the 
Church.    On  the  whole,  the  East  and 


•  Eaaebiufl  eertainly  calls  him  NoTatot  by 
mistake. 
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West  anited  in  condemning  the  new  dis- 
senters; whose  HEAD  havmgr  professed 
that  some  brethren  had  compelled  him 
to  the* separation,  Dionysius  wrote  to  No- 
Tatian  himself  to  this  effect :  "  If  you 
were  led  nnwilling-ly,  as  you  sav,  you 
will  prove  it  by  returning  willingly ;  for 
a  man  ought  to  suffer  any  thing  rather 
than  to  rend  the  Church  of  God.  Even 
martjrrdom  on  this  account  would  be  no 
less  glorious  than  on  any  other; — even 
more  so — For  in  common  martyrdom  a 
man  is  a  witness  for  one  soul :— here  for 
the  whole  Church.  And  now,  if  you 
would  compel  or  persuade  the  brethren 
to  unanimity,  your  good  conduct  would 
be  more  laudable  than  your  defection  was 
culpable.  The  latter  will  be  forgotten, 
the  former  will  be  celebrated  through  the 
Christian  world.  But  if  you  find  it  im- 
practicable to  draw  over  oUiers,  save  your 
own  soul  at  least;  I  wish  you  to  be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  studious  of  peace." 
Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  lead- 
ers at  that  time  for  the  preservation  of 
UNITY.  If  there  had  been  a  defection 
from  Christian  purity  of  doctriiie  in  the 
general  Church,  or  if  the  Heads  of  it,  for 
we  most  part,  had  been  vicious  men  in 
principle  or  practice,  one  might  have  sus- 
pected that  the  Lord  had  forsaken  these, 
and  that  his  Spirit  had  rested  chiefly  with 
the  new  separatists.  But  that  godliness 
in  a  considerable  degree  prevailed  still  in 
the  Church  at  large  is  very  evident.  Cypri- 
an, Dionysius,  Cornelius,  Firmilian,  were 
hol^  men  :  Martyrs,  in  abundance  from 
their  flocks,  suffered  for  Christ's  sake 
A  number  of  Church  officers  suffered  in 
a  very  edifying  manner: — ^The  lapsed 
were  restored  among  them  by  the  most 
Christian  methods  of  mildness  and  just 
discipline ;-— and  this  with  success  in  a 
variety  of  cases. — Dionysius  concurred 
with  Cyprian  in  his  views  on  the  subject ; 
and,  though  the  flame  of  Christian  piety 
was  considerably  lowered  since  the  days 
of  Ignatius,  I  see  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
^at  there  was  any  just  reason  for  dissent 
or  any  superior  degree  of  spirituality  with 
the  Novatians.— 4f,  for  example,  there 
had  been  many  persons  among  ^em  of 
half  the  piety  of  Cyprian,  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  history  would  not  have  been 
silent  respecting  them. 

It  is  my  dntyTto  trace  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  wherever  I  can  And  it 
Traces  of  this  Spirit,  with  the  Novatians 
in  general,  in  these  times,  I  cannot  dis- 
cern; and  yet,  it  is  improbable^  that  they 
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should  have  been  a  people  altogether  for- 
saken of  God.  Wherever  the  real  truths 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  is  professed,  thene  some 
measure  of  his  Spirit  most  probably  exists. 
Novatian  himself  is  constantly  reprehend- 
ed both  by  Cyprian  and  by  Dionysius : 
Yet,  I  observe,  they  cast  no  imputations 
on  his  moral  character :  His  schism  alone 
is  the  object  of  their  reprehension :  Cor- 
nelius, indeed,  carries  the  matter  still 
farther,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  I  am  not 
disposed  to  credit  all  he  says :  His  tem- 
per was  heated  by  persomd  competition. 
Before  we  proceed  to  other  instances 
of  the  Decian  persecution,  it  may  be  pro* 

C)r  to  conclude  the  affair  of  Novatian : 
et  us  collect  what  evidence  we  can ;  and 
endeavour  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character  :-*If  our  observations  appear 
unsatisfactonr ; — let  it  be  imputed  to  th0 
scantiness  of  the  materials. 

Novatian  was  originally  a  Stoic ;  and 
seems  to  have  contracted  all  the  seve- 
rity which  marked  that  sect  of  philoso- 
phers. He  was  bom  a  Phrygian,  and 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  em- 
braced  Christianity.  Heap-  ^TN?^ 
plied  for  the  office  of  presby-  ^^^ 
ter ;  but,  as  he  had  neglected 
certain  ecclesiastical  forms  after  recovery 
from  a  sickness,  he  was  objected  to  by 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  bishop,— 
probably  Fabian  the  predecessor  of  Co> 
neliu8,---desired  that  the  rules  mi^ht  be 
dispensed  with  in  his  case.  This  was 
granted;  and  it  is  a  testimony,  surely, 
rather  in  favour  of  his  abilities  and  con- 
duct than  otherwise,  particularly,  as  the 
circumstance  stands  recorded  by  the  pea 
of  his  rival  Cornelius.*  That  he  excelled 
in  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence,  is 
certain:  and  hence,  it  is  not  probable* 
that  he  was  a  man  of  debauched  or  of 
loose  morals.  The  evils  of  his  schism 
were  unquestionably  great ;  but  no  vice 
seems  affixed  to  his  character ;  nor  does 
any  just  suspicion  lie  against  the  purity 
of  his  intentions.  Onef  of  the  letters  of 
the  Roman  clergy  to  Cjp^prian,  written  by 
Novatian  himself,  is  still  extant:  It  is 
worthy  of  a  Roman  presbyter  and  of  a 
zealous  Christian ; — and,  at  that  time, 
the  writer  coincided  in  opinion  with  the 
African  prelate.  £  usebius,  in  his  Chroni- 
con,  ranks  him  among  the  confessors: 
and  it  is  certain,  that  while  he  continued 
presbyter  his  fame  was  not  only  without 
a  blot,  but  very  fair  in  the  Church; 

*  See  his  letter  in  Eoaebioi,      f  Pam.  31. 
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Perhaps  it  had  been  happy  for  him  if  fights  against  the  flesh, — Whence  the  flesh 


he  had  never  consented  to  become  a  bi< 
shop.  The  preference  ^ren  to  Corne- 
lias in  the  election  of  a  bishop,  was,  pro- 
bablj  enough,  the  grand  cause  of  the 
schism :  From  being  actuated  by  a  tem- 
perate decree  of  severity,  he  became  in- 
tolerably inexorable  in  his  ideas  of  disci- 
pline: It  is  not  for  man  to  say  how  far 
temper,  stoicism,  prejudice,  and  principle 
might  all  unite  in  this  business: — ^We 
must  now  behold  him  bishop  of  the  No- 
vatians,  and  industriously  spreading  the 
schism  throug^i  the  Christian  world.  The 
repeated  condemnation  of  it  in  synods 
hindered  not  its  growth ;  and  as  purity  of 
principle  and  infleidble  severity  of  disci- 
pline, were  their  favourite  objects,  it  is 
not  to  be  apprehended  that  Novatian 
could  have  supported  himse^*  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  followers  without  some  degree 
of  exemplary  conduct  He  is  allowed  to 
have  preserved  in  soundness  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  :  There  is  actually  extant  a 
treatise  by  him  on  the  Trinity;— and 
that,  one  of  the  most  regular  and  most  ac- 
curate which  is  to  be  found  among  the 
ancients.  It  is  astonishing  that  an^ 
man  should  ascribe  the  ideas  df  the  Trini- 
tarians mainly  to  the  Nicene  Fathers. 
We  have  repeatedly  seen  proofs  of  the 
doctrine  being  held  distinctly  in  all  its 
parts  from  the  Apostles*  days.  This  tresp 
tise  by  Novatian  may  be  added  to  the 
list: — I  know  not  how  to  abridge  it  bet- 
ter than  by  referring  the  reader  to  the 
Athanasian  creed.  The  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  the  Godhead  and  Manhood  of  Christ 
in  one  person,  are  not  more  plainly  to  be 
found  in  that  creed,  than  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  contemporary  of  Cyprian. 

I  wish  that  a  more  experimental  view, 
— ^  more  practical  use — of  Christian  doc- 
trines, were  to  be  seen  in  it.  But  all  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity, — Churchmen  or 
dissenters — seem,  at  that  time,  to  have 
much  relaxed  in  this  respect,  llie  favour 
and  simplicity  of  the  life  of  faith  in  Jesus 
was  not  so  well  known:  yet,— particu- 
larly under  the  article  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
— ^he  speaks  very  distinctly  of  <*  him  as 
the  author  of  regeneration,  the  pledge  of 
the  promised  inheritance,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  hand-writing  of  eternal  salvation, — 
who  makes  us  the  temple  of  God  and  his 
house,--who  intercedes  for  us  with 
^sroanihgs  which  cannot  be  uttered,' — 
'^0  acts  as  our  advocate  and  defender, 
— who  dwells  in  our  bodies,  and  sancti- 
fies them  for  imm<»rtality.    He  it  lb,  who 


fights  against  the  Spirit  :*' — and  he  pro- 
ems to  speak  in  the  best  manner  of  his 
holy  and  blessed  operations  in  the  minds 
oftheftithful.*   ' 

He  wrote  also  a  sensible  little  tract 
against  the  bondage  of  Jewish  meats; 
in  which  he  explains  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  according  to  the  views  of  St. 
Paul,  with  just  directions  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  temperance  nnd  decorum. 

The  letter  to  Cyprian  before  mentioned 
closes  his  works.  He  lived  to  the  time 
of  Valerian,  under  whom  Cyprian  suffer- 
ed.  In  that  persecution  also  fell  Nova- 
tian by  mart]nrdom,  as  appears  from  the 
authentic  testimony  of  Socrates.f  His 
rival  Comdius  died  a  little  time  before 
them,  in  exile  for  the  faith. — It  will  be  a 
sprateful  refreshment  to  the  reader  to  pause 
for  a  moment;  and  to  contemplate  these 
three  men  meeting  in  a  better  world, 
clothed  with  the  garments  of  Jesus,  and 
in  him  knowing  their  mutual  relation, 
which  prejudice  hindered  in  this  mortal 
scene  of  strife,  infirmity,  and  imperfe^ 
tion.  Neither  the  separation  of  Novatian, 
nor  the  severity  with  which  the  two  regu- 
lar bishops  condemned  him,  can  be  justi- 
fied.— There  seems,  however,  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  Christian  character  of  the 
separatist ; — ^The  ^neral  tenor  of  his  life ; 
—and  above  all,  his  death,  show  to  whom 
he  belonged.^ 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression ; 
— if  that  be  indeea  a  diffression,— which 
shows  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  not  li- 
mited to  one  denomination  of  Christians ; 
and  which  paves  the  way  for  a  liberal 
and  candid  construction  of  characters.  In 
the  future  scenes  of  this  history,  while 
we  trace  the  kingdom  of  God  trough  a 
multiplicity  of  names  and  divisions  of 
men,  it  wiU  highly  behoove  us  to  cultivate 
an  unprejudic^  temper. 

To  proceed  with  the  Decian  persecu-' 
tion. — The  management  of  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  whole  em{)loyment  of  the 
magistrates.  Swords,  wild  beasts,  pits, 
redact  chairs,  Wheels  for  stretching  hu- 
man bodies,  and  talons  of  iron  to  tear 
them ; — these  were  at  this  time  the  instru- 
ments of  Pagan  vengeance.  Malice  and 
covetousness  in  informing  against  Chris- 
tians were  eagerly  and  powerfully  set  on 
work  during  this  whole  short,  but  horri- 
ble reign :  And  the  genius  of  men  was 
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neveT  known  to  have  bad  more  of  employ- 
ment in  aiding  the  saYageness  of  the 
heart.  Life  was  prolonged  in  torture,  in 
order  that  impatience  in  Buffering  might 
effect  at  length,  what  surprise  and  tenor 
could  not. 

Ij^ark  two  examples  of  Satanic  artifice. 
A  martyr  haying  endured  the  rack  and 
burning  plates,  the  judge  ordered  him  to 
be  rubbed  all  over  with  honey,  and  then 
to  be  exposed  in  the  sun,  which  was  very 
hot,  lyin^  on  his  back  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  that  he  might  be  stungr  by 
insects. — ^Another  person;  young  and  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  was,  by  the  order 
of  the  same  judge,  carried  into  a  pleasant 
garden  among  flowers,  near  a  pleasing  ri- 
Tulet  surrounded  with  trees :  here  tnev 
laid  him  on  a  featherbed,  bound  him  with 
silken  cords,  and  lefl  him  alone.  After- 
ward, a  very  handsome  lewd  woman  was 
introduced  to  him;  who  began  to  em- 
brace him  and  to  court  him  with  all  ima- 
ginable impudence.  The  martyr  spit  in 
her  face ;  and  at  length  bit  on  his  own 
tongue ;  as  the  most  effectual  method  in 
his  power  of  resisting  the  assaults  oTsen 
suality.  In  the  most  shocking  and  dis- 
gusting trials,  Christianity,  however,  ap- 
peared what  it  is, — true  holiness ;  while 
Its  persecutors  showed  that  the^  were  at 
enmity  with  every  virtuous  principle  of 
internal  benevolence,  and  of  external  de- 
corum.* 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Comana,  suffered 
martyrdom  by  fire.  At  Smjrma,  Eude- 
mon  the  bishop  apostatized,  and  several 
Mirtyr-  unnappily  followed  his  exam- 
domof*  P}®«  ^^*  ^®  glory  of  this 
Alexan«  Uhurch,  once  sacelebrated  by 
der,biihop  the  voice  of  infallibility,!  was 
of  Coma-  not  totally  lost.  The  exam- 
"••  pie  of  Pionius,  one  of  the 

presbyters,  was  salutary  to  all  the 
Churches. — ^The  account  of  his  martyr- 
dom is,  in  substance,  confirmed  by  Euse- 
bius : — Nor,  i^i  general,  is  there  any  thing 
in  it  improbable,  or  unworthy  of  the 
Christian  spirit.^: — ^In  expectation  of  be- 
ing seized,  he  put  a  chain  about  his  own 
neck,  and  caused  Sabina  and  Asclepiades 
to  do  tke  same, — ^to  show  their  readiness 
to  snSter.  Polemon,  keeper  of  the  idol- 
temple,  came  to  tliem  with  the  masis- 
trates :  "  Don't  you  know,*'  says  he, 
•«  that  the  emperor  has  ordered  you  to  sa- 
difice  V    "  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
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commandments,"  says  Pionius,  <«  but 
they  are  those  commandments  which  di- 
rect us  to  worship  God."  '*  Come  to  the 
market-place,"  says  Polemon,  *'  and  see 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  said."  "  We 
obey  the  true  God,"  said  Sabina  and  As- 
clepiades. 

When  the  martyrs  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  multitude  in  the  market-place,  **  It 
would  be  wiser  in  you,"  says  Polemon, 
"  to  submit  and  avoid  the  torture."  Pio- 
nius began  to  speak ;  '*  Citizens  of  Smyr- 
na, who  please  yourselves  with  the  beau- 
ty of  your  walls  and  city,  and  value  your- 
selves on  account  of  your  poet  Homer ; 
and  ye  Jews,  if  there  be  any  among  you, 
hear  me  speak  a  few  words :  We  find  that 
Smyrna  has  been  esteemed  the  finest  city 
in  the  world,  and  was  reckoned  the  chief 
of  those  which  contended  for  the  honour 
of  Homer's  birth.  I  am  informed  that 
you  deride  those  who  come  of  their  own  * 
accord  to  sacrifice,  or  who  do  not  refuse 
when  urged  to  it.  But  surely  your  ad- 
mired Homer  should  teach  you  never  to 
rejoice  at  the  death  of  any  man."*  "And 
ye  Jews  ought  to  obey  Moses,  who  telle 
you,  «Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's 
ass  or  his  ox  &11  down  by  the  way,  and 
hide  thyself  from  them:  thou  shalt  surely 
help  him  to  lift  them  up  again.' f  And 
Solomon  says,  '  Rejoice  not  when  thine 
enemy  falleth.' — For  my  part  I  would  ra- 
ther die,  or  undergo  any  sufferings,  than 
contradict  my  conscience  in  religious  con- 
cems.ij:  Whence  then  proceed  those 
bursts  of  landiter  and  cruel  scoffs  of  the 
Jews,  pointed  not  only  a^nst  those  who 
have  sacrificed,  but  Sjgainst  usi  They 
insult  us  with  a  malicious  pleasure  to 
see  our  long  peace  interrupted. — ^Though 
we  were  their  enemies  still  we  are  men. 
— But  what  harm  have  we  done  them  i 
What  have  we  made  them  to  suffer  t 
Whom  have  we  spoken  against  1  Whom 
have  we  persecuted  with  unjust  and  un- 
relenting hatred  ?  Whom  have'we  com- 
pelled to  worship  idols  1  Have  they  no 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate  1  Are  they 
themselves  less  culpable  than  the  poor 
wretches,  who,  through  the  fear  of  men 
or  of  tortures,  have  been  induced  to  re- 
nounce their  religion  ?"  He  then  address- 
ed the  Jews  on  the  grounds  of  their  own 


•  Odyss.  xxii.  t.  412.  f  Deut  xxii.  4. 
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Scriptures,  and  solemnly  placed  before 
the  ragans  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  sermon  bore  S6me  resemblance  to 
Stephen's*  in  like  circumstances:  It 
tenaed  to  beset  conTiction  of  sin,  and  to 
lead  men  to  feel  their  need  of  th^  Divine 
Saviour,  according  to  the  iustest  views 
and  in  the  soundest  taste  of  the  Gospel. 
He  spake  long,  and  was  very  attentively 
heard ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
his  exertions  were  not  in  vain.  Tnepeo- 
ple  who  surrounded  him  said  with  Pole- 
mon,  **  Believe  us,  Pionius,  your  probity 
and  wisdom  make  us  deem  you  worthy  to 
live ; — and  life  is  pleasant'' — ^Thus  pow* 
erfuUy  did  conscience  and  humanity  ope- 
rate in  their  hearts.  **  I  own,"  says  the 
martyr,  *Oifeis  pleasant,  but  I  mean  that 
eternal  life  whicn  I  aspire  after:  I  do  not 
with  a  contemptuous  spirit  reject  the  ffood 
things  of  this  life ;  but  I  prefer  something 
which  is  infinitely  better :— I  thank  you 
for  your  expressions  of  kindness :  I  can* 
not,  however,  but  suspect  some  stratagem 
in  it." 

The  people  continued  intieating^im 
and  he  still  discoursed  to  them  of  a  future 
state. — The  well-known  sincerity  and  un- 
questionable virtues  of  the  man  seem  to 
have  filled  the  Smymeans  with  venera- 
tion, and  his  enemies  began  to  fear  an  up- 
roar in  his  favour.  <*  It  is  impossible  to 
persuade  you  then,"  said  Polemon.  »*  I 
would  to  God  I  could,"  said  Pionius, 
"persuade  you  to  be  a  Christian !" 

Sabina,  by  the  advice  of  Pionius,  who 
was  her  brother,  had  changed  her  name, 
for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  her 
pagan  mistress,  who,  in  order  to  compel 
her  to  renounce  Christianity,  had  for- 
merly put  her  in  irons,  and  banished  her 
to  the  mountains,  where  the  brethren  se- 
cretly supported  her  with  nourishment 
She  now  called  herselfTheodota.  **  What 
God  dost  thou  adore?"  says  Polemon, 
"  God  Almighty,"  she  answered,  "  who 
made  all  things ;— -of  which  we  are  assur- 
ed by  his  Word  Jesus  Christ"  "And 
what  dost  THOU  adore  1"  speaking  to  As* 
clepiades.  "  Jesus  Christ,"  says  he 
"  What,  is  there  another  God  1"  says  Po- 
lemon. "No,"  says  he,  "this  is  the 
same  whom  we  come  here  to  confess."- 
He,  who  worships  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these 
two  confessions.  Let  him,  who  does  no 
so  worship,  attempt  it.  One  person  pity- 
ing  Pionius,  said,   "  Why  do  you  that 


are  so  learned  seek  death  in  this  resoltte 
manner  1" 

When  carried  to  prison,  they  found 
there  a  presbyter  named  licmnus, — a 
woman  named  Macedonia, — and  another 
called  Eutychiana,  a  Montanist 

These  all  employed  themselves  in 
praising  God,  and  showed  every  mark  of 
patience  and  cheerfulness.  Many  Pagans 
visited  Pionius,  and  attempted  to  persuade 
him  to  renounce  his  religion: — His  an* 
swers  struck  them  with  admiration.  Some 
persons,  who,  by  compulsion,  had  sacri« 
need,  visited  ^em  and  shed  many  tears. 
"I  now  suffer  afresh,"  says  Pionius; 
"  and  methinks  I  am  torn  in  pieces  when 
I  see  the  pearls  of  the  Church  trod  under 
foot  by  swine,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
cast  to  the  earth  by  the  tail  of  the  dragon.* 
— But  our  sins  have  been  the  cause." 

The  Jews,  whose  character  of  bigotiy 
had  not  been  lessened  by  all  their  mise- 
ries, and  whose  hatred  to  Christ  conti- 
nued from  a^  to  age  with  astonishing 
uniformity,  *  invited  some  of  the  lapsed 
Chri^ans  to  their  synagogue.  The  gene- 
rous spirit  of  Pionius  was  moved  to  ex- 
press Itself  vehemently  against  the  Jews. 
Amon?  other  thincrs  he  said,  "  They  pre- 
tend uat  Jesus  Christ  died  like  other 
men  by  constraint  Was  that  man  a 
common  felon,  whose  disciples  have  cast 
out  devils  for  so  many  vears  ?  Could  that 
man  be  forced  to  die,  mr  whose  sake  his 
disciples,  and  so  many  others,  have  volun- 
tarily suffered  the  severest  punishment?" 
— Havinff  spoken  a  long-time  to  them, he 
reouested  them  to  depart  out  of  the  prison. 

Though  the  miraculous  ^iispensations 
tendant  on  Christianity  fonn  no  part  of  the 
plan  of  this  History,  I  cannot  but  observe 
on  this  occasion,  how  stronjsrly  their  conti- 
nuance in  the  third  century  is  here  attested. 
Pionius  affirms  that  dtivils  were  ejected 
by  Christians  in  the  nanve  of  Christ ;  and 
he  does  this  in  the  face  of  enemies,  who 
would  have  been  glad  of  the  shadow  of 
an  argument  to  justify  theit  bitterness, 
resentment,  and  perfidy. 

The  captain  of  the  horse  caiae  to  the 
prison,  and  ordered  Pionius  to  co  to  the 
idol-temple.  "Your  bishop  Euiemon 
hath  already  sacrificed,"  said  he.  The 
martyr,  knowing  that  nothing  of  this  sort 
could  be  done  legally  till  the  arrival  of 
not^the  proconsul,  refused.  The  captain  put 
a  cord  about  his  neck,  and  dragged  hin 
along  With  Sabina  and  others.  They  cried, 
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M  We  are  Clmstlaiis,'^  and  fell  to  the 
jfround,  that  they  might  not  enter  the 
idoI-temple.  Pionios,  af^r  much  resist- 
anoot  was  forced  into  it  and  placed  on  the 
ffroond  before  the  altar;  and  there  stood 
uie  unhappy  Eudemon,  after  having  sac- 
rificed. 

Lepidus,  a  judge,  asked;  <<  What  God 
do  you  adore  1"  "  Him,"  says  Pionius, 
^  that  made  heayen  and  earth.*'  **  You 
mean  him  that  was  crucified  1'*  **I  mean 
him  whom  God  the  Father  sent  for  the 
salyation  of  men.*'  The  judges  then 
whispered  to  one  another,  and  said, — 
**  We  must  compel  them  to  say  what  we 
wish." — ^Pionius  heard  them,  and  cried, 
* <  Blush,  ye  adorers  of  &lse  gods :  have 
tome  respect  to  justice,  and  obey  your 
own  laws :  they  enjoin  you  not  to  do  yio- 
lence  to  us;  but  merely  to  put  us  to 
death." 

Then  Ruffinus  said,  *<  Forbear,  Pionius, 
this  thirst  after  Tain-glory."  /*Is  this 
your  eloquence  ?"  answered  the  martyr 
^  Is  this  what  you  have  read  in  your 
books  1  Was  not  Socrates  thus  treated 
by  the  Athenians!  According  to  your 
judgment  and  adrice  hb  sought  after 
rain-pflory,  because  he  applied  himself 
to  wisdom  and  virtue."— -Kuffinus  was 
struck  dumb. — ^The  case  was  wposite  in 
a  degree:  Socrates,  undoubtedly,  suffer- 
ed persecution  on  account  of  his  zeal  for 
moral  rirtue. 

A  certain  person  placed  a  crown  on 
Pionius's  head,  which  he  tore  in  pieces 
before  the  aJtar:  The  Pagans  finding 
their  persuasions  inefiectuu,  remanded 
them  to  prison. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  proconsul 
Quintilian  returned  to  Smyrna,  and  ex- 
amined Pionius.  He,  then,  tried  both 
tortures  and  persuasions  in  vain ;  and  at 
length,  enraged  at  his  obstinacy,  he  sen- 
tenced  him  to  be  burnt  alive. 
JJJJ[^  The  martyr  went  cheerfully  to 
PioniuB.  ^^  place  of  execution,  and 
thanked  God,  who  had  pre- 
serred  his  body  pure  ^m  idolatry.  After 
he  was  stretched  and  nailed  to  the  wood, 
the  executioner  said  to  him,  **  Change 
your  mind,  and  the  nails  shdl  be  taken 
out."  "I  have  felt  them,"  answered 
Pionius:  He  then  remdned  dioughtful 
for  a  time ;  afterward  he  said,  *'  I  hasten, 
O  Lord,  that  I  may  the  sooner  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  resurrection."  Metrodorus, 
a  Mareionite,  was  nailed  to  a  plank  of 
wood  in  a  similar  manner:  They  were 
then  both  placed  upright;  and  a  great 


quantity  of  fuel  was  heaped  around  them. 
— ^Pionius,  with  his  eyes  shut,  remained 
motionless,  absorbed  m  prayer  while  the 
fire  was  consuming  him.  At  length  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looking  cheerfully  on 
the  fire,  said,  **  Amen;"— his  last  words 
were,  ''Lord,  receive  my  soul." — Of  the 
particular  manner  in  which  his  compa- 
nions suffered  death  we  have  no  account. 

In  this  narrative  we  see  the  spirit  of 
heavenly  love  triumphiuj^  over  all  world- 
ly and  selfish  considerations.  Does  not 
the  zeal  of  Pionius  deserve  to  be  com- 
memorated as  long  as  the  world  endures  % 
The  man  appears  to  have  forgotten  his 
sufferings :  He  is  wholly  taken  up  in  vin- 
dicating the  divine  truth  to  the.  last. — 
Who  can  doubt  of  his  having  been  a  fiadth- 
ful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  f  He  is  intent 
on  the  blessed  work  amidst  his  bitterest 
pains.— Glorious  exemplification  of  true 
religion  in  its  simplicity ! 

If  there  be  any  thing  particular  in  the 
treatment  he  underwent,  it  consists  in  the 
repeated  endeavours  which  were  made 
to  preserve  his  life. — ^The  b«an  was  much 
respected,  though  the  Christian  was  ab- 
horred. Integrity  and  uprightness,  when 
eminent,  and  supported  by  wisdom  and 
learning,  fail  not  to  overawe,  to  captivate, 
and  to  soften  mankind.  The  voice  of 
natural  conscience  pleads ;  but  cannot 
overcome  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart 
against  God. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  which 
may  be  assigned  why  sound  leaming 
ought  to  be  cultivated  by  Christians,  and 
especially  by  all  who  mean  to  be  pastors 
of  Christ's  flock.  The  case  of  Pionius 
clearly  intimates  this.  Knowledge  never 
fails  to  ensure  respect.  It  does  this  a 
thousand  times  more  effectually  with 
mankind  than  birth  or  wealth,  or  rankf 
or  power. — ^It  is  evident  that  Pionius  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  that  his  persecu- 
tors esteemed  him  on  that  account,  and 
took  pains  to  detach  him  from  Christian- 
ity.— We  may  conceive  how  useful  this 
accomplishment  had  ^een  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry. 

A  Montanist  and  a  Mareionite  are  the 
fellow-sufferers  of  this  martyr :  The  lat- 
ter is  consumed  with  him  in  the  flames. 
Doubtless,  from  all  the  information  of 
antiquity,  both  these  heresies  appear  in 
an  odious  light.  But  there  miffht  be  ex- 
ceptions, and  who  so  likely  to  be  among 
those  exceptions,  as  those  who  suffer- 
ed 1  We  must  not  confine  the  truth  of 
godliness  to  any  particular  denomina- 
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tiop.  Providence,  by  mixing  persons  of 
"Very  opposite  parties  in  the  same  scene 
of  persecution,  demonstrates  that  the  pure 
faith  and  love  of  Jesus  may  operate  in 
those  who  cannot  own  each  other  as 
brethren:  I  know  not  whether  Pionius 
and  Metrodoms  did  so  on  earth :  I  trust 
they  do  so  in  heayen. 

In  Asia  a  merchant  named  Maximos, 
was  brought  before  Optimns  the  procon 
sul,  who  inquired  afler  his  condition?  *'I 
was  bom  free,"  said  he,  '<  but  I  am  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ."  "Of  what  pro- 
fession are  you  1"  "I  live bycommerce." 
"  Are  you  a  Christian  I"  "  Thouffh  a  sin- 
ner, yet  I  am  a  Christian."  While  nhe 
usual  process  of  persuasions  and  of  tor- 
tures was  going  forward ; — he  exclaimed, 
— "These  are  not  torments  which  we 
suffer  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  They  are  wholesome  unctions." 
—Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
shedding  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
abroad  in  the  human  heart! — He  was  or^ 
dered  ko  be  stoned  to  death.* 

All  this  time  the  persecution  raged  in 
Egypt  with  unremitting  fury.  In  the 
lower  Thebias  there  was  a  young  man 
named  Paul,  to  whom,  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  his  parents  left  a  great  estate.  He 
was  a  person  of  much  leamin&f,  of  a  mild 
temper,  and  full  of  the  love  of  God.  He 
nad  a  married  sister,  with  whom  he  lived 
Her  husband  was  base  enough  to  design 
an  information  against  him,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  estate.  Paul,  having  notice 
of  this,  retired  to  the  desert  mountains, 
where  he  waited  till  the  persecution  ceased, 
p  Habit,  at  length,  made  soli- 

fiMt  Her.  *"^®  agreeable  to  him.  He 
mit^  *^  "  found  a  pleasant  retreat,  and 
lived  there  during  fourscore 
and  ten  years.  At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment he  was  twenty-three,  and  he  died 
- .  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 

be  ns  thirteen.f    This  is  the  first 

distinct  account  of  a  hermit 
in  the  Christian  Church. — No  doubt 
ought  to  be  made  of  the  genuine  piety  of 
Paul. — ^Those,  who,  in  our  days,  con- 
demn ALL  Monks  with  indiscriminating 
contempt,  seem  to  make  no  allowance  for 
the  prodigious  change  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. Reflect  seriously  on  the 
sort  of  society  to  which  Christians  were 
exposed  in  the  reign  of  Decius :  Was 
there  a  day,^ — an  hour,  in  which  they 
could  enjoy  its  comforts,  or  secure  its 


•  Fleury,  B.  6—40.  f  Ibid.  B.  6—48. 


benefits  1  Where  could  Christian  eyes  or 
ears  direct  their  attention, — ^and  not  meet 
with  objects  exceedingly  disgusting?  If 
Paul  preferred  solitude  m  sucn  a  season, 
we  need  not  be  more  surprised  than  we 
are  at  the  conduct  of' Elijah  the  prophet. 
— But,  why  did  he  not,  with  the  return 
of  peace,  return  also  to  the  discharge  of 
social  duties  1 — ^The  habit  was  contract- 
ed ;  and  the  love  of  extremes  is  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature. — Besides,  a 
heart  breathing  the  purest  love  to  God 
might  naturally  enough  be  led  to  think 
the  perfection  of  godnness  best  attaina^ 
ble  in  solitude. — ^The  increasing  spirit  of 
superstition  soon  produced  a  number  of 
imitations  of  Paul :  and  the  most  lament- 
able effect  was  that  those,  who  possessed 
only  external  religion,  placed  their  right- 
eousness and  their  confidence  in  monastic 
austerities ; — and  thus,  from  the  depraved 
imitations  of  well-meant  beginnings,  one 
of  the  strongest  supports  of  false  religion 
gradually  strengthened  itself  in  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

Here  we  close  the  account  of  the  De- 
cian  persecution.  Its  author  is  admired 
by  Pagan  writers.  What  has  been  said 
of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  is  applicable  to 
him.  He  was  a  moralist ;  ana  he  was  a 
cruel  persecutor.— It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  for  thirty  months  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness had  full  opportunity  to  gratify  his 
malice  and  his  fuiy.  But  the  Lord  meant 
to  chasten  and  topuriiy  his  Church,— not 
to  destroy  it.  Tne  whole  scene  is  me- 
morable on  several  accounts. — It  was  not 
a  local  or  intermitting,  but  a  universal 
and  constant  persecution :  and,  therefore, 
it  must  have  transmitted  great  numbers 
to  the  regions  where  sin  and  pain  shall 
be  no  more. — ^The  peace  of  thirty  years 
had  corrupted  the  whole  Christian  atmo- 
sphere.' The  lightning  of  the  Decian  rage 
refined  and  cleared  it.  No  doubt,  the  ef- 
fects were  salutary  to  the  Church.  Ex- 
ternal Christianity  might  indeed  have 
still  spread,  if  no  such  scourge  had  been 
used ;  but  the  internal  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, would,  probably,  have  been  extin- 
guished. The  survivors  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning,  in  the  faithfulness  of  the 
martyrs  what  that  spirit  is;  and  men 
were  again  taught,  that  he  alone,  who 
strengthens  Christians  in  their  sufferings, 
can  effectuatly  convert  the  heart  to  true 
Christianity. — The  storm,  however,  prov- 
ed fatal  to  many  individuals  who  apostap- 
tized ;  and  Christianity  was,  in  that  way, 
cleared  of  many  false  friends.    We  have 
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alto  Botioed  two  collateral  evils. — ^Both 
the  formatioa  of  schisms  and  of  snper- 
•titioas  solitades  had  their  date  from  the 
Decian  perseoatioii. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THS  BISTORT  OF  THS  CHURCH  DURING 
THE  RBIGN  OF  OALLUS. 
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Thi  SQoeessor  of  Decios  allowed  the 
Church  of  Christ  a  little  tranquillity. 
During  that  space  the  two  small  treatises 
01  Cyprian  oonoerninff  the 
Lapsed  and  concemingr  Unity, 
were,  doubtless,  of  some  ser- 
Tice  in  recovering  the  lapsed 
to  a  state  of  penitence,  and  in 
disposing  the  minds  of  men 
to  presenre  the  unity  of  the  Church.  In 
the  former  of  these  treatises,  indeed,  it 
must  be  confessed  he  carries  bis  censure 
of  the  Novatians  too  (ai.  The  sin  and 
the  danger  of  rending  the  body  of  Christ 
might  have  been  stsSed  in  the  stronffest 
terms,  without  pronouncing  tiie  evil  to 
be  absolutely  damnable:  This  was  car- 
rying the  matter  beyond  all  bounds  of 
moderation.  But  the  same  candour  which 
should  inelhie  one  to  apprehend  that  No- 
vatian  was  influenced  by  good  intentions, 
in  his  too  rigid  scheine,  pleads  also  for 
the  motives  of  Cjrprian's  zeal  in  the 
maintenance  of  unity.— He  seems  to  have 
considered  the  mischief  as  most  exceed- 
ingly  destructive;  and  he  can  find  m 
terms  sufficiently  strong  to  express,  his 
detestation  of  it. 

But  Gallus  soon  began  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Christians,  thoudi  not  with 
the  incessant  fury  of  his  predecessor. — 
A  Rmnan  presbyter,  named 
Hyppolitns,  had  been  seduced 
into  Novatianism;  but  his 
mind  had  not  been  perverted 
from  the  fkith  and  love  of  Je- 
sus. He  was  now  called  on 
to  suffer  martyrdom,  which  he  did  with 
courage  and  fidelity.  Either  ouriosity  or 
a  desire  of  instructive  information  indnoed 
some  persons  to  ask  him  in  the  last  scene 
of  his  suflferings,  whether  he  still  persist- 
ed in  the  communion  of  Ncrvatian?  He 
declared  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that 
he  now  saw  the  afiair  in  a  new  light,— 
that  he  repented  of  having  encouraged  the 
schism, — and  that  he  di^i  in  the  conmiu- 
nion  of  the  genenl  Church. — Such  a  tes- 
b3 


Gallut 
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Persecu- 
tion. 


timony  must  have  weakened  the  influence 
of  the  schism.* 

In  this  persecution  of  Gallus  it  was 
that  Comelhis  confessed  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  was  banished,  by  the  empe- 
ror, to  Civita  Tecchia ;  which  . 
Eive  occasion  to  a  congratu-  Baoitb- 
tory  letter  from  Cyprian.  In  co^rfL 
one  part  of  it  he  reflects  on  the  "•"•"■• 
Novatians  with  his  usual  vehemence :-~ 
The  rest  breathes  a  fervent  spirit  of  piety 
and  charity,  and  throws  a  strong  light  on 
two  historical  facts ; — namely,— that'  die 
persecution  of  Gallus  was  severe ; — and, 
that  the  Roman  Christians  bore  it  with 
becominff  and  exemplary  fortitude. 

'*  We  have  been  made  acquainted,  dear- 
est brother,  with  the  glorious  testimonies 
of  your  faith  and  virtue ;  and  we  have  r^ 
ceived  the  honour  of  your  confession  with 
such  exultation,  that,  in  the  praises  of 
your  excellent  conduct,  we  reckon  our> 
selves  partners  and  companions.  For,  as 
we  have  but  one  Church,  united  hearts, 
and  indivisible  concord,  what  pastor  re- 
joices not  in  the  honours  of  his  fellow- 
pastors  as  his  ownt  Or  what  brother- 
tiopd  does  not  every  where  exult  in  the 
joy  of  brothers  ?  We  cannot  express  how 
fipreat  was  our  joy  and  gladness  when  we 
heard  of  your  prosperous  fortitude; — ^that 
at  Rome  you  were  the  leader  of  the  con- 
fession, and,  moreover,  that  the  confession 
of  the  leader  streuj^ened,  in  the  breth- 
ren, their  disposition  to  confess  ;-r4hat 
while  you  led  the  way  to  g[lory,  you  in- 
cited many  to  be  companions  of  your 
glory;  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which 
most  to  celebratcy— your  active  and  steady 
faith,  or  the  inseparable  love  of  the  breth- 
ren. The  virtue  of  the  bishop  in  leading 
the  way  was  publicly  admired ;  while  the 
union  of  the  brethren  in  fbllowinflr  him 
was  proved  beyond  contradiction :  There 
was  out  one  mind  and  one  voice  among 
you  all.  The  Apostle  foresaw,  in  spirit, 
this  faith  and  firmness  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man Church,  which  have  shown  so  illus- 
triously ;  and,  in  praising  the  primitive 
fathers,  he  stirs  up  their  future  sons  to 
an  imitation  of  their  courage  and  patience. 
Your  unanimity  and  perseverance  are 
grreat,  and  an  instructive  example  to  the 
brethren.  Ye  have  taught  largely  the 
important  lesson  of  fearing  God,  of  firm- 
ly adhering  to  Christ,  of  uniting  pastors 
with  the  people,  brethren  with  brethren  in 
one  common  danger ;  ye  have  proved,— 
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that  a  concord  thus  fonned  is  invinci-ble ; 
—that  the  God  of  peace  hears  and  an- 
swers the  Joint  prayers  of  the  peace- 
makers.— ^With  terrible  violence  the  ad- 
versary rushed  to  attack  the  soldiers  of 
Christ ;  but  was  bravely  repulsed. 

«'  He  had  hoped  to  supplant  the  servants 
of  God,  by  finding  them,  like  raw  soldiers, 
unprepared :  He  nad  hoped  to  circumvent 
a  few  individuals;  but  he  found  them 
united  for  resistance;  and  he  learnt, — 
that  the  soldiers  of  Jesus  remain  on  Uie 
watch  sober  and  anned  for  the  battle; 
that  they  cannot  be  conquered ; — that 
they  may  die ;  but  that  they  are  invinci- 
ble because  they  feai  not  death; — ^that 
they  resist  not  aggressors,  since  it  is  not 
lawful  for  them,  mough  innocent,  to  kill 
the  guilty  :*  and  lastly— that  they  readily 
give  up  itieir  life  and  shed  their  blood,  in 
order  that  they  may  the  more  quickly  de- 
part from  an  evil  world  in  which  wicked- 
ness and  cruelty  rage  with  so  much  fierce- 
ness. What  a  glorious  spectacle  under 
the  immediate  eyes  of  God !  What  a  j  oy 
in  the  sight  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church, 
that-— not  a  single  soldier,  but  the  whole 
army  toffether,  endured  the  warfare! 
Every  individual,  who  heard  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, has  joined  in  it:  How  many 
lapsed  are  restored  by  this  glorious  con- 
fession !  For  now  they  have  stood  firm ; 
and,  by  the  very  grief  of  their  penitence, 
are  made  more  mafuanimous:  Their 
former  M\  may  now  be  justly  considered 
as  l^e  efifect  of  sudden  tremor ;  but  they 
have  returned  to  their  true  character :  they 
have  collected  real  faith  and  strength  from 
the  fear  of  God,  and  have  panted  for  mar- 
tyrdom. 

**As  much  as  possible  we  earnestly 
exhort  our  people  not  to  cease  to  be  pre* 
pared  for  the  approaching  contest,  by 
watching,  fasting,  and  prayers.  These 
are  our  celestial  arms ;  these  are  our  for- 
tresses and  weapons.  Let  us  remember 
one  another  in  our  supplications :  Let  us 
be  unanimous  and  umted ;  and  let  us  re- 
lieve our  pressures  and  distresses  by  mu< 
tual  charity :  And  whosoever  of  us  shall 
first  be  called  hence,  let  our  mutual  love 
in  Christ  continue ;  and  let  us  never  cease 
to  pray  to  our  merciful  Father  for  aU  our 
brethren  and  our  sisters.'* 

Thus  ardent  was  the  spirit  of  Cyprian 
ia  the  expectation  of  martyrdom  !    And 


•  A  plain  proof  of  the  pauiTeness  of  Chris- 
tians, still  continued  from  the  Apostolie  age, 
under  the  moit  unjust  treatment 


so  little  account  did  he  make  of  temporal 
things  \  And,  in  this  natural  and  easy 
manner,  did  he  esteem  the  dreadful  scenes 
of  persecution  as  matter  of  joy. 

He  himself  was  preserved,  for  the  use 
of  the  Church,  beyond  the  life  of  GaUus, 
as  well  as  of  Decius.— Cornelius  died  in 
exile:  His  faithfulness  in  suffering  for 
Christ  evinces  all  along  whose  servant 
he  was ;— otherwise,  history  affords  litde 
evidence  respectinfir  his  character.— The 
little  specimen  which  we  have  of  his 
writing,  will  induce  no  one  to  think  high- 
ly of  ffis  genius  or  capacity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Cyprian,  who  had 
seen  and  known  such  dreadful  devastar 
tions  under  Decius,  finding,  after  a  very 
short  interval,  the  persecution  renewed 
by  Gallus,  should  be  tempted  to  imagine 
the  approach  of  Antichrist, — ^the  end  of 
the  world,— and  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
at  hand.  Sagacious  and  holy  men  are 
never  more  apt  to  be  deceived  than  when 
they  attempt  to  look  into  futurity.  God 
hath  made  the  present  so  much  the  ex- 
clusive object  of  our  duty,  that  he  will 
scarcely  suffer  even  his  best  and  wisest 
servants  to  gain  reputation  for  skill  and 
foresight  by  any  conjectures  conceminff 
the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  he  hath 
reserved  in  his  own  power.  The  perse- 
cution of  Gallus  proved,  however,  a  light 
one  compared  with  that  of  Decius.  Un- 
der very  foiiiiiJaljle  iijjprt.]iLii.^ioa6  of  ii, 
Cjrprian  wrote  an  animating  letter  to  the 
people  of  Thibaris.*  The  mistaken  idea 
I  have  mentioned,  probably,  added  spirit 
to  the  epistle ;  nevertheless  the  reasoning 
is  solid;  and  his  arguments,  and  the 
scriptures  which  he  quotes,  deserve  at- 
tention in  all  ages. — A  few  extracts  may 
gratify  the  reader. 

**  I  had  intended,  most  dear  brethren, 
and  wished, — ^if  circumstances  had  per- 
mitted, agreeably  to  the  desire  you  have 
frequently  expressed, — ^myself  to  have 
come  among  you;  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  endeavours,  to  have  strengthened 
the  brotherhood  with  exhortations.  But 
urgent  affairs  detain  me  at  Carthage ;  I 
cannot  make  excui^ions  into  a  countiy 
so  distant  as  yours ;  nor  be  long  absent 
from  my  people.  Let  these  letters,  then, 
speak  for  me. 

"  You  ought  to  be  well  assured,  that 
the  day  of  affliction  is  at  hand ;  and,  that 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  time  of  Anti- 
christ, is  near :  We  should  all  stand  pre- 
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pared  for  the  battle,  and  tlunk  only  of 
thejrlory  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  crown 
of  Christian  confession.  Nor  ought  we 
to  flatter  onrselyes  that  the  imminent  per- 
Becution  will  resemble  the  la8t:-^-a  hea- 
vier and  more  ferocions  conflict  han^ 
over  as,  for  which  the  soldiers  of  Chnst 
oaght  to  prepare  themselyes  with  sound 
faith  and  vigorous  fortitude ;  and  consider 
that  they  duly  drink  the  cup  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,*  for  this  reason,*— that  they 
themselves  may  be  able  to  shed  their 
blood  for  HiH. — ^To  follow  what  Christ 
hath  taught  and  done  is  to  be  willing  to 
be  found  with  Christ.  As  John  the 
the  Apostle  says;  'He  that  saith  he 
abideth  in  Christ,  ouffht  himself  also  to 
walk  even  as  he  w^ked.'  Thus  also 
the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  and 
teaches,  saying,  *  We  are  the  sons  of  God, 

and  if  sons,  then  heirs  of  God  and  joint  i  own  sins,  when  he,  who  had  no  personal 
heirs  with  Christ,  if  we  sufier  with  him,  sin,  suffered  for  us.*    The  Son  of  God 


while  he  retreats  and  lies  hid.  No  man 
is  alone,  who  hath  Christ  for  his  compan- 
ion: No  man  is  without  God,  who,  in  his 
own  soul,  preserves  the  temple  of  God 
undefiled.  The  Christian  may  indeed  be 
assailed  by  robbers  or  by  wild  beasts 
among  the  mountains  and  deserts;  he 
may  be  afflicted  by  famine,  by  cold,  and 
by  thirst,  he  may  lose  his  life  in  a  tem- 
pest at  8ea,p--but  the  Saviour  himself 
watches  his  faithful  soldier  fighting  in  idl 
these  various  ways ;  and  is  ready  to  be- 
stow the  reward  which  he  has  promised 
to  rive  in  Ae  resurrection." 

He  then  produces  precedents  of  Scrip- 
ture-saints, who  suffered  for  €rod  in  ihe 
most  ancient  times,  and  adds,  "  How 
shameful  must  it  be  for  a  Christian  to  be 
unwilling  to  suffer,  when  the  Master  suffer- 
ed first ;  to  be  unwilling  to  suffer  foi^  our 


that  we  may  also  be  glorified  together.' 
Let  no  man  desire  any  thing  now  which 
belongs  to  a  perishing  world ;  but  let  him 
follow  Christ,  who  lives  for  ever,  and 
who  makes  his  servants  to  live,  if  indeed 
they  be  settled  in  the  faith  of  his  name. 
For  the  time  is  come,  most  dear  brethren, 
which  our  Lord  long  ago  foretold,  sa3ring, 
<The  hour  is  coming,  when  whosoever 
killeth  you  will  think  he  doeth  God  ser- 
vice.' "  In  his  usual  manner  he  quotes 
those  Scriptures  which  relate  to  persecu- 
tion :  and,  doubtless,  the  force  and  beaulv 
of  tiiem  would  then  be  felt  and  admired, 
more  than  they  are  by  us,  who,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  apt  to  speculate  upon  them  at 
our  ease  wim  too  much  indifference. 

Observe  how  justly  he  anns  their  minds 
against  the  discouragement  which  the 
circumstances  of  approaching  persecu- 
tion are  apt  to  induce.  *'Let  no  one, 
when  he  sees  our  people  scattered  through 
fear  of  persecution,  be  disturbed,  because 
he  sees  not  the  brethren  collected,  nor 
^e  bishops  employed  among  them.  We, 
whose  pnnciples  allow  us  to  suffer  death, 
but  not  to  infliot  it,  cannot  possibly,  in 
such  a  season,  be  all  in  one  place- 
Wherever,  therefore,  in  those  days,  bv 
the  necessity  of  the  time,  any  one  shall 
be  separated,  in  body,  not  in  Sf^t,  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock, — ^let  not  such  a  one 
be  moved  at  the  honor  of  the  flight,  nor 
be  tenified  by  the  solitude  of  the  desert, 

*  The  daily  reception  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
appear!  to  have  been  the  praetiee  of  the  Afri- 
ean  Church  at  that  time. 


suffered,  that  he  might  make  us  the  soim  of 
God :— and,  shall  not  the  sons  of  men  be 
willing  to  suffer,  that  they  ma^  continue 
to  be  esteemed  the  children  of  God  ! 

<' Antichrist  is  come,  but  Christ  is  also 
at  hand. — ^The  enemy  rages  and  is  fierce, 
but  the  Lord  is  our  defender :  and  he  will 
avenge  onr  sufferings  and  our  wounds." 
— He  again  makes  apposite  Scripture  quo- 
tations.— That  from  the  Apocalypse  is 
remarkable,  "If  any  man  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,"  &c.  Rbv.  xiv.  9. 

"O  what  a  glorious  day,"  continues 
Cynrian,  "will  come,  when  the  Lord 
shall  begin  to  recount  his  people,  and  to 
adjudge  their  rewards; — ^to  send  the  guil- 
ty into  hell  ;-^to  oondmnn  our  persecutors 
to  the  perpetual  fire  of  penal  flame ; — and 
to  bestow  on  us  the  reward  of  faith  and 
of  devotedness  to  him.  What  glory! 
what  joy!  to  be  admitted  to  see  God;— 
to  be  honoured ;  to  partake  of  the  joy  of 
eternal  light  and  salvation  wi^  Christ 
the  Lord  your  God ;  to  salute  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  Patriarchs, 
and  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs ;  to 
joy  with  the  nghteous,  the  friends  of 
God,  in  the  pleasures  of  immortality!— 
When  that  revelation  shall  come,  when 
the  beautv  of  God  shall  shine  upon  us, 
we  shall  be  as  happy  as  the  deserters  and 


•  I  have  translated  this  literally.  The  dif- 
ference  between  suffering  for  onr  own  sins, 
and  sofTerinr  for  us,  is  striking ^  the  first  is. 
corrective,  the  second  is  by  imputation.  Cy- 
prian belicTed  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  varied  his  phraseology,  to  preveot 
mistakes. 
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lebeUions  will  be  miserable  in  ineztin- 
gaishable  fire." 

Sacb  are  the  Tiews  of  the  next  life 
which  this  good  bishop  sets  before  Chris- 
tians. The  palm  of  heayenly-mindedness 
belonged  to  these  persecuted  saints :  and 
I  wish,  with  all  onr  theological  improve- 


ments, we  may  attain  to  a  measure  of  ttj  of  their  religion;  and,  that  Cyprian, 


Locias 
choten 
Bishop  of 
Rome, 

A.D.S58. 


neglected  the  borial  of  the  dead,  and  tIo- 
lated  the  duties  of  hunanity.  The  bodies 
of  many  lay  in  the  streets  of  Carthage, 
and  in  vain  seemed  to  ask  the  pity  of 
passengers.*— It  was  on  this  occasion^— 
that  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of 
Christians  to  show  the  practical  superior- 


this  zeal  amidst  the  various  g[ood  things 
of  this  life,  which  as  Christians,  we  at 
present  enjoy. 

Lucius  was  chosen  bishop  of  Rome  in 
the  place  of  Cornelius;  but  was  imme- 
diately driven  into  exile  by  the  authority 
of  Callus.  Cyprian  congratu- 
lated him  both  on  his  promo- 
tion and  on  his  sufferings. 
His  exile  must  have  been  of 
short  duration.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Rome  in 
the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-two ;  and 
a  second  congratulatory  letter  wza  writ- 
ten to  him  by  Cyprian.*  He  suffered 
death  soon  after;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Stephen. — The  episcopal  seat  at  Rome 
was  then,  it  should  seem,  the  next  door 
to  mar^rrdom. 

It  was  not  owing  to  any  diminution  of 
his  usual  zeal  and  activity,  that  the  Afri- 
can prelate  was  still  preserved  alive, 
while  three  of  his  contemporaries  at  Rome, 
Fijian,  Cornelius,  and  Lucia^p*  died  z 
violent  death  or  in  exile.  About  this 
time  he  dared  to  write  an  epistie  to 
noted  persecutor  of  those  times,  named 
Demetrianas:  and,  with  ffreat  freedom 
and  dignity,  he  exposed  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  the  Pagans  in  charging  the 
miseries  of  the  times  upon  the  Christians. 
There  will  be  no  necessity  to  give  any 
detail  of  his  reasonings  on  the  subject: — 
Paganism  has  at  this  day  no  defenders. 
—The  latter  part  of  the  epistie,  which 
is  exhortatory  and  doctrine].  Shall  be  af- 
terwards considered,  when  we  come  to 
make  an  estimate  of  Cyprian's  theological 
works. 

The  short  reign  of  Callus  wza  distin- 
guished by  so  large  an  assemblage  of  hu 
man  miseries,  as  to  give  a  plausible 
colour  to  Cyprian's  mistake  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  A  dreadful  pestilence 
broke  out  in  Africa,  which 
daily  carried  off  numberless 
and  frequentiy  swept  away 
'  whole  houses.  The  Pagans  were  alarm- 
ed beyond  measure :  Through  fear,  they 

•  Epii.  58.  I 


Pestilenee 
in  Africa, 
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persons ; 


in  particular,  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  proofs  of  his  real  character.    He 
^thered  together  his  people,  and  ena« 
tiated  on  the  subject  of  mercy.    He  pomt* 
ed  out  to  themy--that  if  they  did  no  more 
than  others,— no  more  than  the  heathen 
and  the  publican  did  in  showing  mercy 
to  their  own,  there  would  be  nothing  so 
ver^  admirable  in  tiieir  conduct;— &at 
Christians  ought  to  overcome  evU  vnth 
ffood,  and,  like  their  heavenly  Father,  to 
love  their  enemies,  since  he  makes  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Why  does  not  he,  who  professes  himself 
a  son  of  God,  imitate  the  example  of  his 
Father  !  We  ought  to  answer  to  our  birtii, 
and  those,  who  appear  to  be  bom  again 
of  God  should  not  degenerate,  but  should 
be  solicitous  to  evidence  the  |[enuineness 
of  their  relation  to  God  by  the  imitation  of 
his  goodness.    Much  more  than  tibis,  Pon- 
tius tells  us,  was  said  hj  him.  But  Pontius 
is  always  very  scanty  m  his  informations. 
The  eloquent  voice  of  Cjrprian,  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  others,  roused  the  alac- 
rity of  his  people.  The  Christians  ranked 
themselves  into  classes  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  public  distress.    The  rich 
contributed  largely  i  The  poor  gave  what 
they  could;  namely,  their  labour,  with 
extreme  hazard  of  their  lives  ^— Hie  Pa- 

Sms  saw  with  astonishment  the  effects  of 
e  love  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  had  a  salu- 
tary opportunity  of  contrasting  these  ef- 
fects with  their  own  selfishness  and  inhu- 
manity. 

The  dreadful  calamity  of  (he  Plague 
gave  to  Cynrian  aii  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing on  the  minds  or  his  people,  what, 
in  truth,  had  been  the  ruling  object  of  his 
own  life  since  his  conversion,  namely-^ 
a  vrarm  and  active  regard  for  the  bless- 
ings of  immortality,  joined  with  a  holy 
indifference  for  things  below.  He  pub- 
lished on  this  occasion  his  short  treatise 
on  Mortality.  He,  who  wrote  it,  must 
have  felt  what  all  have  need  to  feel, — 
how  littie  a  thinj|r  life  is, — how  veduable 
the  prospect  of  heavenly   bliss !    The 
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whole  of  this  little  tract  is  yerj  preoious ; 
hat  the  reader  must  be  content  with  a  few 
extracts. 

**The  kingdom  of  God,  my  dearest 
brethren,  shows  itself  to  be  just  at  hand. 
The  reward  of  life,  the  joy  of  eternal 
salvation,  perpetual  firladness,  and  para- 
dise lost, — all  these  Uiings  come  into  our 
pAoesession  now  that  the  world  passes 
away :  Heayenly  and  eternal  glories  suc- 
ceed earthly,  fa£ng  trifles.  What  room 
is  there  for  anxiety,  solicitude,  or  sadness, 
unless  faith  and  hope  are  wanting  t  If, 
indeed,  a  man  be  unwilling  to  go  to 
Christ,  or  doe6  not  belisye  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  reign  with  him,  such  a  one  has 
good  reason  to  fear  death :  For,  *  the  just 
five  by  fiadth.' — Are  ye  then  just;  Do 
ye  live  by  faith ;  Do  ye  really  believe  in 
the  promise  of  God  ? — If  so, — why  do  ye 
not  feel  secure  of  the  faithfulness  of 
Christ;  why  do  ye  not  embrace  his  call, 
and  bless  yourselves  that  ye  shall  soon 
be  with  him,  and  be  no  more  exposed  to 
Satan!" 

He  than  makes  an  apposite  use  of  the 
case  of  good  old  Simeon,  and  adds, 

*'Our  stable  peace,  our  sound  tran- 
quillity, our  perpetual  security  is  in  the 
world  to  come : — In  this  world  we  wage 
a  daily  war  with  our  spiritual  enemies ; 
we  have  no  rest :  If  one  sin  be  subdued, 
another  is  up  in  arms : — We  are  continu- 
ally exposea  to  temptations;  but  the  di- 
vine laws  forbid  us  to  jrield  to  them. — 
Surely,  amidst  such  constant  pressures, 
we  ought  to  be  joyful  in  the  prospect  of 
hastemng  to  Christ  by  a  speedy  depar- 
ture. How  does  our  Lord  himself  instruct 
us  on  this  very  head  1  Ye  shall  weep  and 
lament,  but  the  Vorld  shall  rejoice ;  and 
ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy.— Who  does  not 
wish  to  be  free  from  sorrow  ?  Who  would 
not  run  to  take  possession  of  joy  1  Since 
then  to  see  Christ  is  joy,  and  since  our 
joy  cannot  be  full  till  we  do  see  him, — 
what  blindness,  what  infatuation  is  it,  to 
love  the  penal  pressures  and  tears  of  the 
world,  and  not  to  be  desirous  of  quickly 
partaking  of  that  joy  which  shall  never 
pass  away ! 

"  The  cause  of  this,  dear  brethren,  is 
UNBEUET :  We  none  of  us  believe  really 
and  solidly  those  things  to  be  true  which 
the  God  of  truth  promises, — ^whose  word 
is  eternally  firm  to  those  that  put  their 
trust  in  him.  If  a  man  of  a  grave  and 
respectable  character  promises  you  any 
thing,  you  do  not  doubt  his  peifonnanoe, 


because  you  know  him  to  be  fidthful. 
Now  God  himself  speaks  with  you ;  and 
dare  you  waver  in  uncertainty  1  He  pro- 
mises you  immortality  when  ye  snail 
depart  out  of  this  world;  and  will  ye 
still  doubt  1— This  is  not  to  know  God : 
This  is  to  offend,  wi^  the  sin  of  unbelief) 
Chnst  the  Lord  and  Master  of  believers : 
— *  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain,'  said  the  blessed  Apostle, — ^whp 
computed  it  to  be  gain  indeed, — no  longer 
to  be  detained  in  we  snares  of  the  wond, 
—no  longer  to  be  obnoxious  to  sin  and 
the  flesh,— to  be  exempt  from  excruciating 
pressures, — to  be  fire^  from  the  poison- 
ous jaws  of  Satan,— and  lastly,  to  go  to 
the  joys  of  eternal  salvation  upon  the  call 
of  Christ." 

Some  of  Cyprian's  people  happened  to 
be  staggered  m  their  minds,  because  they 
found  that  Christians  were  liable  to  be 
aflUcted  with  the  plague  as  others :  Upon 
which,  the  bishop  explained  to  them— 
that  IN  SPIRIT  the  children  of  God  are  in- 
deed separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
but  that,  in  all  other  respecte,  they  are 
obnoxious  to  the  common  evils  of  human 
life.  In  his  usual  manner  he  supports 
his  precepts  by  Scripture  examples ;  and 
speaks  eloquently  and  solidly  of  the  be- 
nefits of  afliictions,  and  of  the  opportunity 
of  showincr  what  spirit  they  are  of.  "  Let 
that  man  £ar  to  die,"  says  he,  <<  who  has 
the  second  death  to  undergo ;  who  is  not 
bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit;  who  is  not 
a  partaker  of  the  cross  and  passion  of 
Christ;  and  whom  eternal  flame  will 
torment  with  perpetual  punishment.  To 
such  a  one  lite  is  indeed  a  desirable  ob- 
ject, because  it  delays  his  condemnation : 
— ^but  what  have  good  men  to  dread  from 
death  1 — ^Thet  are  called  by  it  to  an 
eternal  refreshment. — ^There  is,  however, 
great  use  in  a  season  of  uncommon  mor- 
tality: It  rouses  the  idle;  compels  de- 
sertera  to  return;  and  produces  faith  in 
the  Gentiles :  It  dismisses  and  sends  to 
rest  many  old  and  ^faithful  servante  of 
God ;  and  it  raises  firesh  and  numerous 
armies  for  future  batties. 

*<  We  should  consider  and  think  again 
and  again,  that  we  have  renounced  the 
world  and  live  here  as  strangers.  What 
stranger  loves  not  to  return  to  his  own 
coun&yt  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  day 
which  summons  us  to  our  home. — There, 
a  ffreat  number  of  dear  friends  await  us : 
What  raptures  of  mutual  joy  to  see  and 
embrace  one  another !" 

The  active  as  well  as  the  passive  graces 
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of  Cyprian  were  kept  in  perpetual  exer- 
cise by  yarioos. calamities,  which  hap- 
pened at  no  great  distance  of  time  from 
each  other.  The  madness  of  men  has 
ever  been  generating  the  horrors  and  mi- 
series of  war,  and  there  have  nerer  been 
▼antinjr  poets  and  historians  to  celebrate 
the  praises  of  those  who  haye  most  ex- 
ceeded others  in  shedding  human  blood. — 
It  belongs  to  narrations  purely  Christian 
to  record,  with  a  modest,  yet  firm  appro- 
bation, the  actions  of  holy  men,  whom 
the  world  despises,  but  whom  the  grace 
of  God  leads  to  the  exercise  of  real  lo?e 
to  GrOd  and  men.— Mark  another  instance 
of  Cjrprian's  truly  Christian  benevolence. 
Nnmidia,  the  country  adjoining  to  Car- 
thage, had  been  blessed  with  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  and  a  number  of  Churches 
were  planted  in  it.  By  an  irruption  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  who  neither  owned 
the  Roman  sway,  nor  had  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with  Christianity,  many  Nu- 
midian  conyerts  were  carried  into  cap- 
tiyity.  Eight  bishops,  JaAuarius,  Max- 
imus,  Proculus,  Victor,  Modianus,  Ne- 
mesian,  Nampulns,  and  Honoratus,  wrote 
the  mournful  account  to  the  prelate  at 
Carthage.  What  he  felt  and  did  on  the 
occasion  his  own  answer  will  best  efx- 

Slaln.  Tlie  loye  of  Christ  and  the  in- 
uence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  will  appear  to 
haye  been  not  small  in  the  African  Church 
from  this  and  from  the  foregoing  case; 
nor  will  the  calamities  of  the  times  and 
the  scourge  of  persecution  seem  to  haye 
been  sent  to  them  in  yain.* 

^  With  much  heart-felt  sorrow  and  tears 
we  read  your  letters,  dearest  brethren, 
which  ye  wrote  to  us  in  the  solicitude  of 
your  loye  concerning  the  captivity  of  our 
brethrA  and  sisters.  For  who  would 
not  grieve  in  such  cases  !  or  who  would 
not  reckon  the  grief  of  his  brother  his 
own!  since  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  «If 
one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  and  if  one  member  rejoice,  all 
the  other  members  rejoice  with  it;'  and 
elsewhere,  *  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not 
weak  V  Therefore  now  the  captivity  of 
our  brethren  is  to  be  reckoned  our  cap- 
tivity ;  and  Hie  grief  of  those  who  are 
in  danger  is  to  be  reckoned  as  our  owk 
grief^  since  we  are  all  one  body : — Not 
only  our  affections,  but  the  religion  of 
Jesns  itself  ought  to  incite  us  to  redeem 
the  brethren :  For,  since  the  Apostle  says, 
in  another  place, '  Know  ye  not  that  ye 


are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you  V  It  follows, 
that  even  if  our  love  did  not  induce  us  to 
help  the  brethren,  yet,  in  such  circum- 
stanoes,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  they 
which  are  taken  captive,  are  the  temples 
of  God,  and  that  we  ought  not,  by  a  long 
delay  and  neglect,  to  suffer  the  temples 
of  God  to  remain  in  captiviQr,  but  to  !»• 
hour  with  all  our  might,  and.  quickly  to 
show  our  obsequiousness  to  Christ  our 
Judge,  OUR  Lord,  and  our  God.  For 
whereas  Paul  the  Apostle  sa^s,  *  Aa 
many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into 
Christ,  have  been  baptized  into  his  death ;' 
Christ  is  to  be  viewed  as  existing  in  our 
captive  brethren ;  and  he,  who  dwells  and 
abides  in  us,  must,  by  a' sum  of  money, 
be  redeemed  from  captivity,  and  snatched 
from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  ;'~hk, 
who  by  his  cross  and  blood,*  redeemed 
us  from  death,  and  snatched  us  from  the 
jaws  of  Satan.— .In  fact,  he  suffers  these 
things  to  happen,  in  order  that  our  faith 
may  be  tried,  and  that  it  may  be  seen 
whether  we  be  willing  to  do  for  another 
what  every  one  would  wish  to  be  done 
for  himself,  were  he  a  prisoner  among 
the  barbarians.  For  who,  if  he  be  a  fia- 
ther,  does  not  now  feel  as  if  his  sons 
were  in  a  state  of  captivitT  1  Who,— if 
a  husband,---4s  not  affected  as  if  his  owq 
wife  were  in  that  calamitous  situation  1 
This  must  be  the  case,  if  we  havd  but  ^e 
common  sympathy  of  men. — ^Then  how 
^at  ought  our  mutual  sorrow  and  vexa- 
tion to  be  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the 
virgins  who  are  there  held  in  bondage ! 
Not  only  their  slavery,  but  the  loss  of 
their  chastity  is  to  be  deplored  ;  the  BomM 
of  barbarians  are  not  so  much  to  be  dread- 
ed as  the  lewdness  of  men,  lest  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ  dedicated  to  him,  and 
devotedf  for  ever  to  the  honour  of  conti- 
nency,  should  be  defiled  and  insulted  by 
libidinous  savages. 

<*  Our  brethren,  ever  ready  to  work  the 
work  of  God,  but  now  much  more  quidk- 
ened  by  great  sorrow  and  anxiety  to  forw 
ward  80  salutary  a  concern,  have  freely  and 


•  Epis.  (MX  Fam. 


*  Redemption  br  d^e  blood  of  Jesus,  union 
and  fellowifaip  with  him  maintained  in  the  soul 
b^  faith,  and  the  returns  of  love  answerable  to 
his  loTing  kindness,  these  are  the  prineiples  of 
Christian  beneTolence. 

f  Voluntary  eelibaej,  I  apprehend,  was  in 
growing  repute  In  the  Church  at  that  time. 
St.  Paul's  advice  in  the  7th  of  first  Cor.  had 
then  man^  foUowen,  but  mooMlio  vows  had 
jet  no  ezistenee. 
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largely  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tresMd  captiyes.  For,  whereas  the  Loid 
says  in  the  Gospel,  *  I  was  sick,  and  ye  yIs- 
ited  me  i*  with  how  much  stronger  appro- 
bation would  he  say,  *  I  was  a  captiYe,  and 
ye  redeemed  me !'  And  when  again  he 
says,  ^  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  to 
me ;'  how  much  more  is  it  in  the  same 
spirit  to  say, — ^I  was  in  the  prison  of  cap- 
tiyity  and  lay  shut  up  and  bound  among 
barbarians,  and  ye  freed  me  from  the  dun- 
geon of  slavery:  Ye  shall  receiye  your 
reward  of  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment 

"Truly  we  thank  you  yery  much  that 
ye  wished  us  to  be  partakers  of  your  soli- 
citude, and  of  a  work  so  good  and  necessa- 
ry ;-.that  ye  have  offer^  us  fertile  fields 
in  which  we  might  deposite  the  seeds  of 
our  hope  with  an  expectation  of  an  ex- 
uberant harvest  We  have  sent  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces,— the  collection 
of  our  clergy  and  laity*  of  the  Church  of 
Carthage,  which  you  will  dispense  forth- 
witfi  accordinff  to  yoinr  diligence.  Hearti- 
ly do  we  wish  that  no  such  thing  may 
happen  affain,  and  that  the  Lord  may  pro- 
tect our  brethren  from  such  calamities. 
But  if,  to  try  our  faith  and  love,  such  af- 
flictions should  again  befal  you,  hesitate 
not  to  acquaint  us ;  and  be  assured  of  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  our  Church  with 
you  both  in  prayer  and  in  cheerful  contri- 
butions. 

"That  you  may  remember  in  your 
prayers,  our  brethren,  who  have  cheer- 
folly  contributed, — ^I  have  subjoined  the 
names  of  each  ;-«I  have  added  also  the 
names  of  our  colleagues  in  the  ministry, 
who  were  present  and  contributed,  iniheir 
own  names  and  in  that  of  the  people ;  and, 
besides  my  own  proper  quantity,  I  have 
set  down  and  sent  their  respective  sums. 
We  wish  you,  brethren,  always  prospe- 
rity." 

About  this  time,  Cyprian  wrote  to  an 
African  bishop,  named  Caecilius,  for  the 
purpose  of  correctiuff  a  practice  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  had  crept  into  some  Churches, — 
of  using  water  instead  of  wine. — With 
arguments  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  he 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  wine  in  the  or- 
dinance, as  a  proper  emblem  of  the  blood 
of  Christ 

The  appointment  of  Stephen  to  the  bish- 
opric of^Rome  was  soon  followed  by  the 


death  of  Gallus;  who  was,  ^u-..  ^ 
slain,  in  the  year  two  hundred    Q^hu 
and  fifty-three,  after  a  wretch-     j^  d^  353^ 
ed  reign  of  eighteen  months* 


*  Aboat  7911  St,  iterling.-^ee  Notes  to 
Epit.<».  Oxford  Edit 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THB  PACIFIC  PART  OF  VAI.ERIAM's 
REIGN. 

Under  Gallus  ihe  peace  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  seems  to  have  been  very  short 
and  precarious.  But  his  successor  Va- 
lerian, for  upwards  of  three  years,  proved 
their  friend  and  protector.  His  house 
was  full  of  Christians,  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  strong  predilection  in  their  &r 
vour. 

The  Lord  exercises  his  people  in  vari- 
ous ways.  There  are  virtues  adapted  to- 
a  state  of  prosperity  as  well  as  of  adver- 
sity.— ^The  wisdom  and  lo?e  of  God,  in 
directing  the  late  terrible  persecutions, 
have  been  plainly  made  manifest  by  tha 
excellent  fruits.— Let  us  now  attend  to 
the  transactions  of  Christians  during  this 
interval  of  refreshment 

The  afiairs  of  Cyprian  detain  us  long, 
because  his  eloquentpen  continues  to  at- 
tract us ;  and  because  we  would  not  lose 
a  faithful  and  an  able  guide,  till  we  are 
compelled  to  leave  him.— Probably,  there 
were  many  before  his  time,  whose  Chris- 
tian actions  would  have  equally  deserved 
to  be  commemorated :  But  the  materials  of 
information  fail  us :  The  fine  composi- 
tions of  this  bishop  are  still,  however,  a 
capital  source  of  historical  instruction. 

During  the  tranquillity  under  the  em- 
peror Valerian,  a  council  was  held  in 
Africa  by  sixty-six  bishops,  with  #jrpri- 
an  at  their  head.  The  object  of  this  as- 
sembly was,  doubtless,  the  regulation  of 
various  matters  relating  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.— These  bishops  had,  unquestiona- 
bly, each  of  them,  a  small  diocess ;  and 
with  the  assistance  of  their  clergy,  they 
superintended  their  resi)ecti?e  jurisdic- 
tion according  to  the  primitive  mode  of 
Church-government.  The  face  of  Africa, 
which  is  now  covered  with  Mahometan, 
idolatrous,  and  piratical  wickedness,  af- 
forded in  those  days  a  vei^  pleasing  spec- 
tacle ;  for  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  real  and  salutary  regard  was 
paid  to  the  various  flocks  by  their  eccle- 
siastical shepherds.  But,  we  have  no 
particular  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  council  beyond  what  is  contained  in 
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a  letter  of  Cyprian,  to  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently advert  He  mentions  two  points, 
which  engaged  their  attention  ;—4>nt,  it 
is  very  likely,  that  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance than  either  of  those  points  were 
then  reviewed : — ^The  synod  was  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Christian  :  many  of  the 
bishops  then  present  had  faithfully  main- 
tained the  cause  of  Christ  during  scenes 
of  trial  the  most  severe  that  can  be  ima- 
{fined ;  and  I  know  no  ground  for  suspect- 
ing the  clergy  of  those  times  to  have 
been  influenced  by  schemes  of  political 
ambition  for  increasing  their  wealth  or 
power. 

A  presbyter,  named  Victor,  had  been 
re-admitted  into  the  Church  without  hav- 
ing undergone  the  legitimate  time  of  trial 
in  a  state  of  penance,  and  also  wiUiout  the 
concurrence  and  consent  of  the  people 
His  bishop,  Therapius,  had  done  this  ar- 
bitrarily and  contrary  to  the  institutes  of 
the  former  council  for  settling  such  mat- 
ters. Cyprian,  in  the  name  of  the  coun- 
cil, contents  himself  with  reprimanding 
Therapius ;  but  yet  confirms  what  he  had 
done,  and  warns  him  to  take  care  of  of- 
fending in  future. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  points.  And,  we 
see  hence  that  a  strict  and  godly  disci- 

?line,  on  the  whole,  now  prevailed  in  the 
/hurch;  and  that  the  wisest  and  most 
successful  methods  of  recovering  the 
lajised  were  used.  The  authority  of  bish- 
ops was  firm,  but  not  despotic :  and  the 
share  of  the  people,  in  matters  of  ec- 
clesiastical correction  and  regulation,  ap- 
pears worthy  of  notice. 

The  other  point  he  thus  explains  in  the 
same  letter  addressed  to  Fidus :  ''As  to 
the  care  of  infants,  of  whom  you  said 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  baptized  within 
the  lecond  or  third  day  after  their  birth, 
and  that  the  ancient  law  of  ^circumcision 
should  be  so  far  adhered  to  that  tiiey 
ought  not  to  be  baptized  till  the  eighth 
day;  we  were  all  of  a  very  different  opin- 
ion. We  all  judged  that  the  mercy  and 
grace  of  God  should  be  denied  to  none. 
For,  if  the  Lord  says  in  his  Gospel,  'the 
Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them,'  how  ought  we 
to  do  our  utmost,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that 
no  soul  be  lost!  Spiritual  circumcision 
should  not  be  impeded  by  carnal  circum- 
cision. If,  even  to  the  foulest  offenders 
when  they  afterwards  believe,  remission 
of  sins  is  jyrranted,  and  none  is  prohibited 
from  baptism  and  grace ;  how  much  more 
should  an  infant  be  admitted ;— who,  Just 


bom,  hath  not  sinned  in  any  respect,  ex- 
cept, that  beinff  carnally  produced  accord- 
ing to  Adam,  ne  hath,  in  his  first  birth, 
contracted  the  contagion  of  the  ancient 
deadly  nature ;— and  who  obtains  the  re- 
mission of  sins  with  the  less  difficulty, 
because  not  his  own  actual  guilt,  but  tiiat 
of  another,  b  to  be  remitted. 

"  Our  sentence  therefore,  dearest  bro- 
ther, in  the  council  was,  that  none,  by 
us,  should  be  prohibited  from  baptism 
and  the  grace  of  God,  who  is  merpiful 
and  kind  to  all." 

I  purpose  carefully  to  avoid  disputes 
on  subjects  of  small  moment.  Yet  to 
omit  a  word  here  on  a  point,  which  hath 
produced  volumes  of  strife,  might  seem 
almost  a  studied  affectation:  On  such 
occasions  I  shall  briefly  and  pacifically 
state  my  own  views,  as  they  appear  de- 
ducible  from  evidence. 

Instead  of  disputing  whether  the  right 
of  infant-baptism  is  to  be  derived  from 
Scripture  alone,  and  whether  tradition 
deserves  any  attention  at  all,  I  would 
simply  observe,— that  the  Scripture  itself 
seems  to  speak  for  an  infant 
baptism;*— «nd  further,  that  Pr  "?®**^ 
tradition,  in  matters  of  cus-  JJ^^  ^ 
tom  and  discipline,  is  of  real 
weight,  as  appears  from  the  confession 
of  every  one ;  for  every  one  is  glad  to 
support  his  cause  by  it,  if  he  can : — and 
in  the  present  case, — to  those  who  say 
that  the  custom  of  baptizing  children  was 
not  derived  from  the  apostolical  ages, 
the  traditional  argument  may  fairty  run 
in  language  nearly  Scriptural,  ''if  any 
man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no 
such  custom,  neither  the,  Churches  of 
God:"f-— and  we  never  had  any  such 
custom  as  that  of  confining  baptism  to 
abults. 

Here  is  an  assembly  of  sixty-six  pas- 
tors, men  of  approved  fidelity  and  gravity, 
who  have  stood  the  fiery  trial  of  some  of 
the  severest  pereecutions  ever  known, 
and  who  have  testified  their  love  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  more  striking 
manner  than  any  Antipaedo-baptists  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  doinff  in  our  days ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  of  their  religious 
views  by  those  of  Cyprian,— and  they 
are  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  him,— 
they  are  not  wanting  in  any  fundamental 
of  godliness.  No  man  in  any  affo  more 
reverenced  the  Scriptures,  and  made  more 
copious  use  of  them  on  all  occasions. 


•  1  Cor.  vii.  14. 
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than  he  did;  and, — it  mast  be  confessed, 
— ^in  the  very  best  manner.  For  he  uses 
them  continually,  for  practice,  not  for 
OSTENTATION ;  for  USE,  not  for  the  sake  of 
VICTORY  in  argument. — Before  this  holy 
assembly  a  question  is  brought,— not 
whether  infants  should  be  baptized  at  all, 
— none  contradicted  this, — but,  whether 
it  is  rififht  to  baptize  them  immediately, 
or  on  the  eighth  day  1  Without  a  single 
negatiye,  they  all  determined  to  baptize 
them  immediately.  This  transaction  pass- 

A  n  9<«  ®^  ^"  *^®  y®^  ^^^  hundred 
A.  D.  253.     j^jj^  fifty-three.    Let  the  rea- 

der  consider :  If  infant-baptism  had  been 
an  innovation,  it  must  have  been  now  of 
a  considerable  standing:  The  disputes 
concerning  Easter,  and  other  very  uninter- 
esting points,  show  that  such  an  innova- 
tion must  have  formed  a  remarkable  sera 
in  the  Church.  The  number  of  heresies 
and  divisions  had  been  very  ffreat.  Amon^ 
them  all  such  a  deviation  uom  apostoli- 
cal practice  as  this,  must  have  been  re- 
marked. To  me  it  appears  impossible 
to  account  for  this  state  of  things,  but  on 
the  footing  that  it  had  ever  been  allowed ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  custom  was  that 
of  the  first  Churches.  Though,  then,  I 
should  wave  the  argument  drawn  from 
that  sentence  of  St.  Paul,  ''Else  were 
your  children  unclean,  but  now  they  are 
holy;" — and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
its  meaning  by  any  thing  else  than  infant- 
baptism,— 3  am  under  a  necessity  of  con- 
cluding, that  the  antagonists  of  infantr 
baptism  are  mistaken.  Yet  I  see  not 
why  they  may  not  serve  God  in  sincerity, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  differently 
minded.  The  greatest  evil  lies  in  the 
want  of  charity :  and  ia  that  contentious 
eagerness,  with  which  singularity,  in  lit- 
tle things,  is  apt  to  be  attended.  Truly 
ffood  men  have  not  always  been  free  from 
wis ; — perhaps  few  persons,  on  the  whole, 
cultivated  larger  ana  more  generous  views 
than  our  African  prelate; — ^yet,  in  one 
instance,  we  shall  presently  see,  he  was 
Seduced  into  a  bigotry  of  spirit  not  un- 
like to  that  which  I  here  disapprove,  and 
greatly  lament. 

I  could  have  wished  that  Christian 
people  had  never  been  vexed  with  a  con- 
troversy so  frivolous  as  this  about  bap- 
tism: but  having,  once  for  all,  given  my 
views  and  the  reasons  of  them,  I  turn 
from  the  subject,  and  observe  further, — 
that  there  is,  in  the  extract  of  the  letter 
before  us,  a  strong  and  clear  testimony  of 
the  feith  of  the  ancient  Church  coccem- 

VoL.  L  S 


ing  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  One 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  reason,  on  that 
head,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ca&e  just 
now  considered;  but  the  fulness  of  Scrip- 
ture concerning  so  momentous  a  point 
precludes  the  necessi^  of  traditional  ar- 
guments. A  lover  of  divine  truth  will, 
hbwever,  not  be  displeased  to  find — ^that, 
without  contradiction.  Christians  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  did  believe, 
that  men  were  born  in  sin  and  under  the 
v^rath  of  God  through  Adam's  transgres- 
sion, and,  by  their  connexion  with  him 
as  a  federal  head,  were  involved  in  all 
the  consequences  of  his  ofifence.  Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians in  general ;— of  the  very  best  Chris- 
tians,— who  possessed  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  the  most  powerful  degree. — The  Just 
conseauences,  which  belong  to  this  fact, 
are  seldom  attended  to  by  persons  who 
are  wise  in  their  own  conceit — ''  Let  us 
attend,"  say  they,  "to  right  reason, — 
to  modem  improvements  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  and  let  us  reject 
without  ceremony  Uie  obsolete  absurdi- 
ties of  ancient  ignorance;" — The  real 
practical  meaning  of  which  is  this :  We 
will  torture  and  twist,  in  every  possible 
direction,  the  most  perspicuous  passages 
of  holy  writ,  rather  than  we  will  acknow- 
ledge them  to  contain  doctrines  which 
we  dislike. — ^To  submit  at  once  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Divine  Word  is,  in  itself, 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world; 
but  when  men  will  not  abide  by  that ;— 
when  they  will  substitute  schemes  of 
their  own  fancy  and  invention, — ^in  the 
place  of  actual  revelation, — and  still  pro- 
fess themselves  to  be  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  may  then  be  very  ex- 
pedient to  oppose  and  confute  their  un- 
warrantable constructions  and  criticisms 
by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  who  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ty of  knowing  the  truth. — ^There  is  no 
unprejudiced  mind,  which  will  not  feel 
the  force  of  this  argument. 

The  following  private  case, — which 
must  have  happened  in  a  time  of  peace, 
— and  therefore  may  properly  be  referred 
to  this  period,  deserves,  on  account  of  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  primitive  Chris- 
tian manners,  to  be  distinctly  recorded. 

"  Cyprian  to  Eucratius  his  brother. 
Health.  Your  love  and  esteem  have  in- 
duced you,  dearest  brother,  to  consult 
me  as  to  what  I  think  of  the  case  of  a 
Player  among  you,  who  still  continues  to 
instruct  others  in  that  infamous  and  mi;^ 
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serable  art,  which  he  himself  hath  learnt 
You  ask  whether  he  should  be  allowed 
the  contiDuance  of  Christian  communion  t 
I  think  it  very  inconsistent  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  God,  and  the  rules  of  his  Gospel, 
that  the  modesty  and  honour  of  the  Church 
should  be  defiled  by  so  base  and  infa- 
mous a  contagion.  In  the  law*  men  are 
prohibited  to  wear  female  attire,  and  are 
pronounced  abominable;  how  much  more 
criminal  must  it  be,  not  only  to  put  on 
woman's  garments,  but  also  to  express 
lascivious,  obscene,  and  efifeminate  ges- 
tures in  a  way  of  instructing  others! — 
By  these  means  boys  will  not  be  improv- 
ed in  any  thing  that  is  good,  but  abso- 
lutely ruined  in  their  morals. 

<*  And  let  no  man  excuse  himself,  as 
having  left  the  theatre,  while  yet  he  un- 
dertakes to  qualify  others  for  the  work. 
You  cannot  say  that  the  man  has  ceased 
from  his  business,  when  he  provides 
substitutes  in  bis  own  place,  and  famishes 
the  playhouse  with  a  mimber  of  perform- 
ers mstead  of  one;  and  teaches  them, 
contrary  to  the  divine  ordinances,  to  con- 
found, in  their  apparel,  the  proper  and 
decent  distinctions  of  the  sexes ;  and  so 
firratifies  Satan  by  the  defilement  of  the 
divine  workmanship. — ^If  the  man  makes 
poverty  his  excuse,  his  necessities  may 
oe  relieved  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  others,  who  are  maintained  by  the 
alms  of  the  Church,  provided  he  be  con- 
tent with  frugal  and  simple  food,  and  do 
not  fancy  that  we  are  to  hire  him,  by  a 
salary,  to  cease  firom  sin;  since  it  is  not 
OUR  interest,  but  his  own,  that  is  con- 
cerned in  this  affair.  But,— let  his  gains 
by  the  service  of  the  playhouse  be  ever 
80  large, — ^What  sort  of  gain  is  that, 
which  tears  men  from  a  participation  in 
the  banauet  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
and  leads  ^em  from  their  miserable  and 
ruinous  feasting  in  this  world  to  the  pu- 
nishments of  eternal  famine  and  thirst  1 
Therefore,— if  possible,— recover  him  firom 
this  depravity  and  infamy  to  the  way  of 
innocence  and  to  the  hope  of  life,  tiiat  he 
may  be  content  with  a  parsimonious,  but 
salutary  maintenance  from  the  Church. 
And,  if  your  Church  be  insufficient  to 
maintain  its  own  poor,f  he  may  transfer 
himself  to  us; — and  he  shall  here  receive 
what  is  necessary  for  food  and  raiment  ;— 
He  must,  however,  no  longer  teach  his 


•  Deut.  xxii.  5. 

f  Eueratias  was  the  bishop  of  the  plsee 
Mllcd  TheDKyljiDg  in  the  military  road  to 
Carthage. 


pernicious  lessons;  but  himself  endea« 
vour  to  learn  something  from  the  Church 
that  may  be  usefiil  to  his  salvation. 
Dearest  son,  I  wish  you  constant  pros* 
perity."* 

The  decision  of  Cyprian  is,  doubtlesst 
that  which  piety  and  good  sense  would 
unite  to  dictate  in  the  case.— A  player 
was  ever  an  infamous  character  at  Home; 
and  was  looked  on  as  incapable  of  filling 
any  of  the  offices  of  state.  The  Romans, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  showed,  in  this 
point,  the  soundness  of  theic  political, 
evinced  the  depravity  of  their  moral, 
sense:-  For  there  were  still  maintained 
by  them,  at  the  public  expense  and  for  the 
public  amusement,  a  company  of  men, 
who, — ^they  knew, — must  of  necessity  be 
dissolute  and  dangerous  members  oi  so- 
ciety. If  this  was  the  judgment  of  sober 
Pa^ns,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
punty  of  Christianity  would  not  even 
suffer  such  characters  to  be  admitted  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  at  all.  To  say, 
that  there  are  noble  sentiments  to  be  found 
in  some  dramas,  answers  not  the  purpose 
of  those,  who  would  vindicate  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  stage.  The  support  of 
them  requires  a  system  in  its  own  nature 
corrupt; — a  system,  which  must  gratify 
the  voluptuous  and  the  libidinous,  or  it 
can  have  no  durable  existence.  Hence, 
in  every  age,  complaints  have  been  made 
of  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage;  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  it  under  proper  re- 
straints and  regulations  has  been  admit- 
ted by  its  greatest  admirers.  But  it  is,  I 
think,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
stafe  may  remain  a  favourite  amusement, 
and,  at  the  same  Ume,  be  so  regulated  as 
not  to  offend  the, modest  eyes  and  ears  of 
a  humble  Christian.  The  gravest  advo- 
cates for  the  theatre  expect  pleasure  from 
it  rather  than  instruction:  If,  therefore, 
you  believe  that  human  nature  is  corrupt 
and  impure,  only  ask  yourself  what  sort 
of  dramatic  exhibitions  and  conversations 
will  be  most  likely  to  meet  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  pebple; — and  you  will  soon 
be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  playhouse  is 
and  must  be  a  school  of  impurity. 

The  first  Christians  felt  the  force  of  this 
obvious  argument,  and  they  rejected  the 
stage  entirely. — A  Christian,  renouncinff 
the  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  yet  freouenting  the  playhouse, 
was  with  them  a  solecism. — CHte  iFrusioif 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  during  three 
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eenturies,  we  are  now  reviewlDg,  never 
admitted  these  amusements  at  all. — ^The 
profession  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  were  held  to  be 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

It  is  one  of  the  main  designs  of  this 
I^istoiy  to  show,  practically,  what  true 
Christians  were,  both  in  principles  and  iu 
manners:  and,  in  this  view,  the  case 
before  us  is  exceedingly  instructive. — 
What  would  Cyprian  have  said  had  he 
seen  large  assemblies  of  Christians,  so 
called,  devoted  to  these  impurities,  and 
aupj>orting  them  with  all  their  might,  and 
4lerivij)g  £om  them  the  highest  delight? 
W^Such  persons  must,  certainly,  be 
stranffers  to  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  i  cannot  but  wonder  why  they  choose 
to  retain  the  name  of  Christians." — Then, 
if  he  had  examined  their  stage  entertain- 
ments, and  compared  them  with  those 
that  were  in  vogue  in  his  own  day, — 
Would  he  not  have  seen  the  same  confu- 
sion of  sexes, — the  same  encouragement 
of  unchaste  desires,  and  the  same  sen- 
Boality,  with  the  same  contemptuous  ridi- 
cule of  Christianity  1 — ^If,  indeed,  in  his 
time  the  Gospel  was  ever  burlesqued  on 
«  stage,  as  it  has  frequently  been  in  ours. 
»-In  some  points  of  lesser  consequence, 
tho  ancient  drama  mieht  differ  from  the 
modem ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  and 
tendency  was  the  same;  and,  doubtless, 
this  excellent  bishop  would  have  been 
astonished  to  be  told,  that  in  a  country 
which  called  itself  Christian,  actors  and 
actresses  and  managers  of  playhouses 
amassed  large  sums  of  money; — that 
many  exemplary  clerflnrmen  could  scarcely 
find  subsistence ;  ana,  that  theologians  of 
ffreat  erudition  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
ue  stage,  and  obtained  applause  by  writ- 
ing comments  on  dramatic  poets. 

There  was  a  bishoD  of  Assure,  named 
Fdrtunatus,  who  had  lapsed  in  the  time  of 
persecution,  and  who,  without  any  marks 
of  repentance,  still  assumed  to  himself  the 
episcopal  character,  and  insisted  on  his 
beinff  received  as  such  W  the  clergy  and 
peome.  This  case  produced  an  epistle 
of  Cyprian  to  the  Cnurch,*  in  which  he 
as  strenuously  opposes  the  ambitious 
claims  of  the  bishop  as,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, he  had  formerly  done  those  of 
the  laity;  and  he  repeats  the  advice 
which  he  had  before  given  to  the  lapsed, 
and  cautions  the  people  against  the  recep- 
tion of  him  in  his  former  rank  and  station, 


—Behold  now  the  strenuous  assertor  of 
the  right  of  faithful  bishops  openly  expo- 
sing the  pretensions  of  unworthy  ones, 
anifinstructing  the  people  to  guard  them- 
selves a^nst  such  delusions !  What  ef- 
fect his  epistle  had,  does  not  appear: 
The  weight  of  his  character,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  discipline  then  happily  pre- 
valent in  Africa,  make  it  probable  that  it 
had  the  desired  success. 

Rogatian,  an  Airican  bishop,  com- 
plained to  Cyprian  and  his  colleagues  as- 
sembled in  a  Synod,  of  the  insolent  and 
injurious  behaviour  of  a  deacon.  Cyprian 
observes,  that  he  might  have  done  him- 
self justice  without  taking  this  step.— 
He  applies  the  case  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram  to  this  of  the  haughty  dea- 
con, and  takes  notice  very  properly  of  the 
humble  and  unassuming  carnage  of  our 
Lord  toward  the  impious  dignitaries  of 
the  Jewish  Church.  "He  taught  us," 
says  he,  "  by  his  own  behaviour  towards 
false  pastors,  how  true  ones  ought  to  be 
fully  and  regularly  honoured." 

The  following  passage  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  proof  of  any  in  Cyprian's 
writings,  that  the  ideas  of  episcopacy 
were  too  lofly,  even  in  that  age,  and  that 
they  had  insensibly  grown  with  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  superstition. — Let  it  be 
remarked  as  a  character  of  the  spirit  of 
those  times;  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
effect  of  that  spirit  on  a  mind  the  most 
pure  and  humble. 

"  Deacons  ought  to  remember  that  the 
Lord  chose  Apostles,  that  is,  bishops  and 
rulers;  but  that  the  Apostles,  afVer  his 
ascent  into  heaven,  chose  to  themselves 
deacons,  as  the  ministers  of  their  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Church.  Now  if  we 
dare  do  any  thing  against  God  vfho  makes 
bishops,  then  may  deacons  dare  to  act 
against  us  by  whom  they  are  appointed." 

Even  the  least  offensive  part  of  this 
comparison  is  very  unseemly:  Bishops 
are,  by  no  means,  to  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  Apostles,— His  next  obser- 
vation is,  however,  strictly  just :  "  These 
are  the  beginnings  of  heresies,  and  the 
attempts  of  ill-disposed  schismatics  to 
please  themselves,  and  to  despise  with 
haughtiness  their  superiors."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  advise  the- bishop  how  to  act 
concerning  a  turbulent  deacon;  and  he 
does  this  with  Uiat  happy  mixture  of  firm- 
ness and  charity,  of  which,  by  a  pecu- 
liarly intuitive  discernment,  he  seldom 
failed  to  show  himself  a  master.* 
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Geminius  Victor,  by  his  will,  appointed 
Faustinus,  a  presbyter,  a  guardian.  In 
an  African  synod,  Cyprian  and  his  col- 
lea^es  wrote  to  tfie^Church  of  Furnae*  a 
protest  against  the  practice. — The  clergy 
were  then  looked  on  as  men  wholly  de- 
voted to  divine  things:  secular  cares 
were  taken  out  of  their  hands  as  much  as 
possible. — Let  this  fact,  also,  be  noted  as 
one  of  the  happy  eflfects  of  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Church. 

Novatianism  had  spread  into  Gaul; 
and  Marcian,  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Arelate,  united  himself  to  the  schism. 
Faustinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  several 
other  French  bisnops,  wrote  to  Stephen 
of  Rome  on  this  subject.  Faustinus 
wrote,  also,  concerning  the  same  matter, 
to  Cyprian  of  Carthage ;  who,  in  a  letter 
to  Stephen,  supported  the  cause  of  the 
general  Church  against  the  schismatics. 
— These  fects  are  mentioned,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showinff  how  the  Gospel,  which 
had  so  gloriously  begun  at  Lyons  in  the 
second  century,  must  now  have  spread  in 
France  to  a  great  degree. — Contentions 
and  schisms  usually  nave  no  place,  till 
after  Christianity  has  taken  deep  root. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  re- 
specting the  promss  of  Christianity  in 
Spain;  where,  by  the  inscriptions  of 
Cjrriac  of  Ancona,  it  appears  that  the  light 
of  truth  had  entered  in  Nero's  time. 
Two  Spanish  bishops,  Basilides  and  Mar- 
tial, had  deservedly  lost  their  pastoral 
offices  in  the  Church,  on  account  of  their 
unfaithfulness  in  the  persecution.  Cy- 
prian and  his  colleagues  in  council  wrote 
to  confirm  their  deposition:  He  shows 
that  the  people,  no  less  than  the  clergy, 
were  bound  to  abstain  from  commpnion 
with  such  characters;  and  he  supports 
his  argument  by  the  directions  of  Moses 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  "  Depart,  I  pray 
you,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked 
men.  He  recommendsf — that  ordinations 
should  be  performed  in  the  siffht  of  all 
the  people,  that  they  might  m  have  an 
opportunity  to  approve  or  to  condemn  the 
characters  of  the  persons  ordained.  He 
takes  notice— that,  in  Africa,  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  used  to  meet  in  the  place 
where  the  new  bishop  was  to  be  ordamed ; 
and,  that  there  he  was  chosen  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people  themselves,  who  knew 
fully  the  life  and  conversation  of  every 
candidate.*  He  observes — that  Sabinus, 
who  had  been  substituted  in  the  room  of 
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Basilides,  had  been  ordained  in  this  Mr 
and  eauitable  manner:  and  he  censures 
Basilides  for  going  to  Rome,  and  for  gain- 
ing b^  deceit,  the  consent  of  Stephen  to 
his  being  re-instated  in  his  former  dignity. 
C3rprian  thinks — that  his  guilt  was  much 
aggravated  by  his  conduct;  and  in  regard 
to  Martial,  who,  it  seems,  had  defiled 
himself  with  Pagan  abominations,  he  in- 
sists,— ^that  his  deposition  ought  to  re- 
main confirmed. 

While  these  things  show  the  unhappy 
spirit  of  human  depravity  bearing  down 
the  most  wholesome  fences  of  discipline!, 
they  evince,  that  there  existed  persons  at 
that  time  in  the  Christian  world,  who  ex- 
erted themselves, — and  that  not  without 
success, — to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  And,  if  ever  it  should  please 
God  to  affect,  with  due  care  and  aieal,  th^ 
hearts  of  those,  who  possess  the  power 
to  reform  our  own  ecclesiastical  defects 
and  abuses,  better  guides  and  precedents 
than  these, — next  to  the  Scriptures,— will 
scarcely  be  found. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifly-four, 
Pupian,  a  Christian  of  distinc- 
tion in  Carthage,  by  letter  ac- 
cused Cyprian  of  ruling  the 
Church  with  imperious  sway; 
and  of  ejecting  members  from 
it  with  great  insolence  and- 
haughtiness.  The  African  prelate  had 
presided  now  during  six  years,  and  had 
signalized  himself,  equally  in  persecution 
and  in  peace,  as  the  friend  of  piety,  order, 
and  discipline,  and  had  exerted  himself, 
in  the  use  of  every  temporal  and  spiritual 
faculty,  solely  for  the  ffood^of  the  falling 
and  distempered  Church ;  he  saw,  by  this 
time,  the  great  success  of  his  labours ; 
and,  it  now  behooved  him  to  pay  the  tax, 
which  eminent  virtue  ever  does  pay  to 
slander  and  to  envy. — A  tax,  no  doubt, 
exceedingly  irksome  and  distressing;— 
nevertheless,  necessary  to  prevent  the 
risings  of  pride,  and  to  preserve  the  most 
eminent  Cnristian  humble  before  his  God. 
Pupian  believed,  or  affected  to  believe 
veiy  unjust  rumours,  which  were  circu- 
lated against  his  pastor ;  and  said,  that 
the  scruple  of  conscience,  with  which  he 
was  seized,  prevented  him  from  owninflr 
the  authority  of  Cyprian.  He  himseff 
had  suffered  during  the  persecution,  and 
had  been  faithful ;  but,  like  Lucian,  whom 
hQ  probably  resembled  both  in  virtues 
and  weaknesses,  he  was  dis^sted  at  the 
backwardness  of  Cyprian  in  receiving 
the  lapsed.  This  malcontent  heavily  com* 
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plained  of  his  seyerity,  whUe  the  Nora- 
tian  party  had  separated  from  their  bishop 
on  aecoimt  of  Ids  lenity.  The  beat  and 
wisest  characters  have  erer  been  most 
exposed  to  such  inconsistent  charges.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Pupian  was  able  to 
raise  a  second  sect  of  dissenters  on  oppo- 
site fiToonds  to  those  of  the  first :  and  we 
may  hope  that  he  reflected  on  his  error, 
«nd  retnrned  into  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  his  bishop.  A  few  extracts  from 
CjTprian's  answer-V-for  we  have  not  Pu- 

f Mian's  letter — may  throw  still  stronger 
ig[ht  on  the  temper  and  principles  of  Cy- 
prian, and  afford  us  some  salutary  reflec- 
tions. 

To  the  charge  of  Pupian— that  he  was 
not  possessed  of  humility,  he  answers 
thus :  **  Which  of  us  is  most  deficient  in 
humility  ? — ^I,  who  daily  serve  the  breth- 
ren ;  and  who,  with  kindness  and  plea- 
sure, receive  every  one  who  comes  to  the 
Church ;  or  vou,  who  constitute  yourself 
the  bishop  of  the  bish(^,  and  judge  of  the 
judge  am>ointed  by  Uod  for  a  certain 
time  ?  The  Lord,  in  the  Gospel,  when 
it  was  said  to  him,  *  Answerest  thou  the 
high  priest  so  V  still  preserving  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  sacerdotal  character,  said 
nothing  against  the  high  priest,  but  only 
cleared  his  own  innocence :  and  St.  Paul, 
though  he  mig^t  have  been  justified  in 
using  strong  language  against  those  who 
had  crucified  the  Lord,  yet  answers, '  I 
wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  High 
Priest ;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  not 
speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.' 

'^Unless,  indeed,  you  will  say — that 
before  the  persecution,  when  you  were  in 
communion  with  me,  I  was  your  pastor ; 
but  Uiat  after  the  persecution  I  ceased  to 
be  so. — I  suppose,  then,  the  persecution 
exalted  you  to  the  high  honour  of  a  wit- 
ness for  Christ ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
depressed  me  from  my  oflSce  by  a  heavy 
proscriplion ; — ^yet, — the  very  edict  which 
proscribed  me,  acknowledged  my  rank  as 
a  bishop  :*  Thus,  even  Siose,  who  be- 
lieved not  God  who  appoints  the  bishop, 
credited  the  devil  who  proscribed  him. 

**  I  speak  not  these  things  itt  a  way  of 
boasting,  but  with  ffrief ;  since  you  set 
yourself  up  as  a  judge  of  God  and  his 
Christ,  who  says  to  &e  Apostles,—- and, 
of  consequence,  to  all  the  bishops,  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles,— '  He  that 
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heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  re- 
jecteth  you,  rejecteth  me.* — Hence  here- 
sies and  schism  arise  and  must  arise, 
whenever  persons  presumptuously  de- 
spise the  authority  of  the  bishop,  who 
alone  is  the  president  of  the  Church.—* 
What  arrogance  is  this,— 4o  call  pastors 
to  TOUR  coffnizance ;  and  unless  they 
be  acquitted  at  roun  bar, — behold*- 
the  brethren  most  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  without  a  bishop  for  the  last  six 
years! 

"  You  say  your  scruples  must  be  solved: 
— but.  Why  did  not  those  martjrrs,  who, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,— suffered  for  God 
and  his  Christ ; — ^Why  did  not  many  of 
mv  colleagues,  and  many  of  the  people, 
who  have  been  illustrious  for  dieir  suf- 
ferings, indulge  similar  scruples  ?  '  Must 
all— ^  you  cSfirm — ^who  have  communi- 
cated with  me,  be  considered  as  polluted, 
and  as  having  lost  the  hope  of  eternal 
life? — ^Pupian  alone  is  upright, — invio- 
lable,— ^holy,— chaste :  he  must  not  mix 
with  us :  he  must  dwell  solitary  in  para- 
dise!!" 

He  then  exhorts  him  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church :  but  at  the  same 
time  he  informs  him,  that,  in  the  matter 
of  his  re-admission,  he  shall  be  guided 
by  intimations  and  admonitions  from  the 
Lord,  communicated  to  him  possibly  by 
visions  and  dreams. — This  is  a  lanmiage 
not  unusual  in  Cyprian:  but  we  know 
too  little  of  the  mode  of  dispensation 
which  the  Church,  at  that  time,  was  un- 
der, to  judge  accurately  concerning  it; — 
certainly  the  age  of  miracles  had  not  then 
ceased :  and,  certainly,  instruction  by 
dreams  was  very  much  the  method  used 
by  God  in  Scripture : — To  reject,  there- 
fore, wholly  the  positive  declarations  of 
a  man  of  Cyprian's  wisdom  and  veracity,  . 
would  be  inexcusable  temerity.— -He,  re- 
peatedly, speaks  of  the  Lord's  directions 
revealed  to  him  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned. 

If  some  expressions  in  the  letter  be  al- 
lowed to  favour  of  episcopal  haughtiness, 
which  was  then  growing  in  the  Church, 
the  .main  tenor  of  it,  nevertheless,  con- 
tains nothinff  But  what  Pupian  ought  to 
have  attends  to  most  seriously.  A  readi- 
ness to  believe  stories,  which  tend  to  ca- 
lumniate the  worthiest  pastors,  is  a  snare 
which  Satan  has  too  successfhlly  laid  for 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  : 
and,  doubtless,  much  greater  circumspec- 
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tion  is  required  on  this  head,  than  many 
are  disponed  to  pay.  The  brotherly  fel- 
lowship of  Churches  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  their  endeavours  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace. 

Cyprian  concludes  in  this  nervous  man- 
ner: *'l  have  written  these  things  with 
a  pure  conscience,  and  in  the  firm  reliance 
on  my  God. — ^You  have  my  letters ;  I 
have f yours;  both  will  be  recited  in  the 
day  of  judgment  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ.'^* 

A  controversy  now  arose  amonc  Chris- 
tians, while  the  pacific  spirit  of  Valerian 
continued  to  protect  them, 
Coixtro-  v^ich  reflects  no  honour  on 
versy  re-  j^y  of/the  parties  concerned 
Jl'biZ  in  it.'  The  question  was, 
zation.  whether    persons    returning 

from  heresies  into  the  Church 
ought  to  be  re-baptised  t  Tlie  active 
spirit  of  Cyprian  was  employed,  partly 
by  a  council  in  Africa,  and  partly  by  his 
letters,  in  maintaining  that  the  baptism 
of  heretics  was  null  and  void ;  and  that 
even  Novatian  baptism  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light.  Stephen,  bishop 
of  Rome,  maintained,  that,  if  persons  had 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  imposition 
of  hands  vvould  then  be  sufficient  for  their 
reception  into  the  Church:  The  point 
was  left  undecided,  because  no  party  had 

Sower  to  compel  others ;  most  Christians, 
owever,  have  long  since  agreed  with 
Stephen;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  voice  of 
good  sense  as  well  as  of  the  Church  of 
England, — that  the  efficacy  of  a  Sacra- 
ment, rightly  administered,  depends  not 
on  the  character  of  him  that  mmisters  it. 
But  the  respect  which  Cyprian,  not  un- 
deservedly, had  acGuired  by  his  labours, 
his  sufifennffs,  and  his  abilities,  procured 
him  a  much  greater  degree  of  strength 
than  either  the  importance  of  his  cause  or 
the  weight  of  bis  arguments  merited. 
£ven  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia,  in  a  long 
letter,  supported  his  side  of  the  question. 
—This  bishop,  occasionally,  reverts  to 
the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  about  twenty- 
two  years  before  the  date  of  his  letter, 
had  professed  herself  a  prophetess,  and 
for  a  long  time  had  deceived  the  brethren 
with  her  ecstatic  raptures,  till  one  of  the 
exorcists  confuted  her  pretensions.  It 
may  be  worth  while  just  to  have  mention- 
ed this  fact,  as  it  shows  that  delusions 

•  Epii.  69. 


have  ever  been  raised  by  Satan  to  disgrace 
the  w ork  of  God.  It  appears  by  the  same 
letter,* — ^that  Stephen  behaved  wiUi  mudi 
violence  and  asperity  in  the  contest;—- 
that  he  did  not  even  admit  to  a  conference 
the  brethren  who  came  to  him  from  dis- 
tant parts,  if  they  happened  to  be  of  Cy- 
prian's opinion; — ^but  that  he  denied  them 
the  common  rights  of  hospitality. — ^In  the 
course  of  this  controversy  Cyprian  de- 
cided, and  certainly  with  much  proprie- 
ty,— that  tho8e,t  whose  weak  state  of 
health  did  not  permit  them  to  be  washed 
in  water,  were  yet  sufficiently  baptized 
by  being  sprinUed: — He  observes,  ithat 
the  virtue  of  baptism  ought  not  to  be  es* 
timated,  in  a  carnal  manner,  by  the  quan- 
tity of  external  apparatus. 

How  weak,  alas,  is  man ! — ^A  peace  of 
three  years  has  set  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  a  flame  among  themselves, — 
and  for  a  matter  of  trifling  import! — ^And 
one  of  the  best  and  widest  men  of  his  day, 
by  zeal  for  unity,  and  by  caution  against 
innovations,  is  betrayed  into  the  support 
of  an  indefensible  point  of  mere  ceremony, 
which  tends  to  the  encouragement  of  su- 
perstition and  the  weakening  of  brotherly 
love ! — How  soon  do  we  forget  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  rifirhteousness,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost!"— With  what  difficulty  is  the 
real  love  of  Jesus  and  its  fruits  preserved 
among  professors  of  Christianity!  All 
this  proves  in  the  strongest  manner, — how 
mighty  and  gracious  the  Lord  is  in  still 
preserving  a  Church  in  the  earth; — how 
dark  and  corrupt  is  man;^how  active 
and  subtile  is  Satan;  how  precious  is 
that  blood  which  cleanses  from  all  sin;— 
and  how  true  is  that  book  which  contains 
these  salutary  doctrines  and  faithfully 
describes  the  misery  of  man! — How 
safely  may  we  rely  on  the  way  of  salva- 
tion which  it  teaches ;  and  how  pleasing 
is  the  prospect  which  it  exhibits  of  the 
Church  in  neaven ! 

The  reader  would  justly  think  the  time 
ill-employed  in  utiravelling  the  niceties 
of  this  trifling  controversy. — Besides,  our 
attention  is  called  to  more  important  mat- 
ter :—Crod  prepares  a  scourge  for  his  fro- 
ward  children :  Persecution  lowers  again 
with  renewed  strength;  and  Christians 
are  called  on— to  forget  their  idle  internal 
squabbles,~to  humble  themselves  before 
HIM,— and  to  prepare  for  fresh  scenes  of 
horror  and  desolation. 


•  Epii.  75. 


+  Epii.  76. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

THE  LAST  ACTS  AND  MARTTRDOM  OF 
CYPRIAN. 

Thx  ofaancre  in  the  disposition  of  Ya- 
leriaa  towards  the  Christians,  which  took 
place  ahout  the  year  of  our  Lord  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  is 
ti^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  °*^®*  memorable 
i^.  257.  instances  of  the  instability  of 
human  characters.  In  kind- 
ness to  them  he  had  surpassed  all  his 
predecessors.  Even  from  Philip  they 
nad  not  experienced  so  much  courtesy 
and  friendship.  His  palace  had,  usually, 
been  full  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and 
was  looked  on  as  a  sanctuary.  But  now, 
after  he  had  reigned  three  years,  he  was 
induced  by  his  favourite,  Macrianas,  to 
commence  a  deadly  persecution.  This 
man  dealt  largely  in  magical  enchant- 
ments and  abominable  sacrifices;  he 
slaughtered  children,  and  tore  out  the  in- 
testines of  new-born  babes.^  The  per- 
secution of  Christians  was  a  crael  em- 
ployment, worthy  of  a  mind  so  fascinated 
wiUi  diabolical  wickedness  and  folly; 
and  he  found  in  Valerian  but  too  prompt 
a  disciple.  This  fresh  attack  on  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ  began  in  the  year  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  this 
emperor; — namely,  three  years  and  a  half. 
Stephen  of  Rome  appears  to  have  died  a 
natural  death  about  the  beginning  of  it : 
For,  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  martyr- 
dom ;  and,  therefore,  we  want  the  proofs 
which  miflrht,  in  that  case,  have  been  af- 
forded, whether  his  turbulent  and  aspir- 
ing spirit  was  really  combined  with  gen- 
uine Christian  afiections. — He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sixtus. 

Cyprian,  who  had  escaped  two  perse- 
cutions, was  now  made  the  victim  of  the 
third, — ^though  by  slow  degrees,  and 
with  circumstances  of  comparative  lenity. 
Every  thing  relating  to  him  is  so  interest^ 
ing,  that  it  may  notl)e  amiss  to  prosecute 
his  story,  in  a  connected  manner,  to  his 
deaUi;  and  to  reserve  the  narrative  of 
other  objects  of  this  persecution  till  after- 
xrards. 

He  was  seized  by  the  servants  of  Pa- 
temus  the  proconsul  of  Carthage,  and 
brought  into  his  council-chamber.  '*  The 


sacred  emperors.  Valerian  and  Gallie- 
nus,"  says  Paternus,  "  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  direct  letters  to  me,  in  which 
they  have  decreed,  that  all  men  ought  to 
adore  the  j^ds  whom  the  Romans  adore : 
and  on  pain  of  bein^  slain  with  the  sword 
if  they  refuse.  I  have  heard  that  tou 
despise  the  worship  of  the  gods ; — ^whence 
I  advise  you  to  consult  for  yourself  and 
to  honour  them."  *'  I  am  a  Christian," 
replied  the  prelate,  *'and  know  no  god 
but  the  one  true  God,  who  created  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things  in  them. 
This  God  we  Christians  serve:  To  him 
we  pray  night  and  day  for  all  men,  and 
even  for  the  emperors."  "  You  will  die 
the  death  of  a  malefactor,  if  you  persevere 
in  this  disposition  of  mind."*  "  That  is 
a  good  disposition  which  fears  God," 
answered  Cyprian,  ^*  and  therefore  it  must 
not  be  changed."  *'  It  is  the  will,  then, 
of  the  princes,  that,  for  the  present,  you 
should  be  banished,"  **"  He  is  no  exile," 
replied  the  bishop,  **  who  has  God  in  his 
heart,  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof."  Paternus  said,  «' Be- 
fore you  go,  tell  me, — where  are  your 
presbyters :  They  are  said  to  be  in  this 
city?" — ^With  much  presence  of  mind, 
Cyprian  reminded  him  of  the  edicts  made 
by  the  best  Roman  princes  against  the 
practice  of  informers :  "  They  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  discovered  by  me;  and 
you  yourself  do  not  approve  of  men,  who 
offer  themselves  voluntarily  to  you."  "  I 
will  make  you  discover  them  bjr  tor- 
ments." «*  By  me,"  the  intrepid  bishop 
rejoined,  "  they  shall  not  be  discovered." 
"Our  princes  have  ordered  that  Chris- 
tians should  hold  no  conventicles;  and 
whoever  breaks  this  rule  shall  be  put  to 
death."  "  Do  what  you  are  ordered," 
Cjrprian  calmly  replied. 

Paternus,  however,  was  not  disposed 
to  hurt  Cyprian.  Most  probably  he  re- 
spected the  character  of  the  man,  who, 
by  this  time,  must  have  been  highly  es- 
teemed in  Africa  on  account  of  a  shining 
series  of  good  works.  After  having  made 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  work  on  his 
fears,  he  sent  him  into  banishment  to 
Curubis,  a  little  town  fifty  miles  from 
Carthage,  situate  by  the  sea,  over  affainst 
Sicily.  The  place  was  healthy,  the  air 
good,  and,  by  his  own  desire,  he  had  pri- 
vate lodgings.  The  citizens  of  Curubis, 
during  the  eleven  months  which  he  lived 


•  Dionytiut  of  Alex.— Eoieb.  B.  7.  C.  10. 


•  The  n««iion  of  Cyprian  in  Pam.  Edit— 
Flemy's  Hist.  B.  7. 
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among  them,  treated  him  with  gieat  kind- 
Dees ;  and  he  was  rep^itediy  Tisited  by 
the  Christians. — ^In  this  short  interval 
Paternos  died. 

While  the  exiled  prelate  remained  by 
the  sea-side,  saving  his  divine  Master  in 
holy  meditations  and  useful  actions  to  the 
beet  of  his  power  and  opportunity,  he  was 
iofcNrmed  that  the  persecutors  had  seized 
nine  bishops,  with  several  priests  and 
deacons,  and  a  great  number  of  the  faith- 
ful, even  virgins  and  children ;  and,  after 
beatinflr  them  vnth  sticks,  had  sent  them 
to  work  in  the  copper  mines  amonr  the 
mountains.  Every  one  of  these  bishops 
had  been  present  at  the  last  council  of 
Carthage;  their  names  were  Nemesian, 
FelixVLucius,  a  second  Felix,  Litieus, 
Po4us,  Victor,  Jader,  and  Dativus.  I  can- 
not account  for  the  milder  treatment 
which  Cyprian  received  from  the  Roman 
governors  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing, that  an  dhraordinary  and  rever- 
ential respect  was  paid  to  his  superior 
quality,  labours,  and  virtues.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Providenoe  certainly  favoured  him 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  But  his  sympa- 
thizing spirit  conld  not  but  be  with  his 
brethren :— His  sentiments  and  his  feel 
ings  are  stronffly  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Nemesian  and  tne  rest. 

*'  Your  glory  requires,  blessed  and  be- 
loved brethren,  that  I  ought  to  come  and 
embrace  you,  were  it  not  that  the  confes- 
sion of  the  same  name  has  confined  me 
also  to  this  plaee :  but  if  it  be  forbidden 
me  to  come  to  yon  in  body,  I  am  present 
with  you  in  spirit  and  ailection ;  and  I 
endeavour  to  express  my  very  soul  to  you 
in  letters.— How  do  I  exult  in  your  hon- 
ours, and  reckon  myself  a  partner  with 
you,— -though  not  in  suffering, — ^yet  in  the 
fellowship  of  love! — How  can  I  hold  my 
peape,  when  I  hear  such  glorious  thln^ 
of  dearest  brethren!  How  hath  the  Di- 
vine dispensations  honoured  you !  Part 
of  you  have  already  finished  the  course 
of  martyrdom,  and  are  now  receiving 
crowns  of  righteousness  from  the  Lord ; 
and  the  rest,  as  yet  in  prisons,  or  in 
mines  and  bonds,  exhibit,  in  the  tedious- 
ness  of  their  afflictions,  still  great  exam- 
ples of  patience  and  eerseverance,  which 
will  arm  and  strengthen  the  brethren,  at 
the  same  time  that  these  long-continued 
tonnents  will  advance  the  sufferers  to  a 
higher  proficiency  in  Christian  glory,  and 
ensure  to  them  a  proportional  reward  in 
heaven. 

*^In  truths— that  the   Lord  has  thus 


honoured  you,  affords  me  no  snrprise 
when  I'  reflect  on  your  blameless  lives 
and  faithfulness ;  your  firm  adherence  to 
the  divine  ordinance;  your  integrity,  con* 
cord,  humility,  diligence;  mercy  in  che- 
rishing the  poor;  constancy  in  defence  of 
the  truth ;  and  strictness  of  Christian  dis- 
cipline : — ^And,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  in  you  as  patterns  of  good  works, 
even  now,  by  confession  with  the  mouth 
and  by  suffering  with  the  body,  you  stir 
up  the  minds  of  the  brethren  to  divine 
martyrdom,  and  distinguish  yourselves  as 
leaders  of  eminent  goodness;  nor  do  I 
doubt,  but  that  the  flock  will  imitate  their 
pastors  and  presidents,  and  be  crowned, 
m  like  manner,  by  our  common  Lord.— 
That  you  have  been  ffrievously  beaten 
with  clubs,  and  have  been  .iniuated,  by 
that  punishment,  in  Christian  confession, 
is  a  thin^  not  to  be  lamented.  The  body 
of  a  Christian  trembles  not  on  account  of 
clubs :  All  his  hope  is  in  wooo.*  The 
servant  of  Christ  acknowledges  the  em- 
blem of  his  salvation :  Redeemed  by  a 
cross  of  wood  to  eternal  life,  by  this  wood 
he  is  advanced  to  his  crown.  O  happy 
feel !  shackled  indeed  at  present  with  fet- 
ters; ye  will  <}uickly  finish  a  glorious 
journey  to  Christ ! — Let  malice  and  cru- 
elty bind  you  as  they  please,  ye  will  soon 
pass  from  earth  and  its  sorrows  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. — In  the  mines  ye 
have  not  a  bed  on  which  the  body  may  be 
refreshed ; — nevertheless,  Christ  is  your 
rest  and  consolation :  Your  limbs  are  fa- 
tigued with  labour  and  lie  on  the  ground : 
but  so  to  lie  down,  when  you  have  Christ 
with  you,  is  no  punishment. — ^Filth  and 
dirt  defile  your  limbs,  and  ye  have  no 
baths  at  hand ;  but,  remember,  ye  are  in- 
wardly washed  from  all  uncleanness.— 
Your  allowance  of  bread  is  but  scanty; 
be  it  so, — man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  the  word  of  God.  Ye  have 
no  proper  clothes  to  defend  you  from  the 
cold ;  —but  he,  who  has  put  on  Christ,  is 
clothed  abundantly." 

He  afterwards  comforts  them,  hy  suitap 
ble  arguments,  under  the  loss  of'^  means 
of  grace  and  of  public  worship;  and 


*  I  observe  onee  for  all, — that  the  want  of  a 
just  classical  taste  like  that  of  the  Augustaw 
age,  and  the  excess  of  false  rhetorical  orna- 
ments, apnear  every  where  in  Cyprian's  writ- 
ings. This  was  not  the  defect  of  the  man,  bsC 
of  the  times:  and  the  meanness  of  the  pon  in 
this  place  will  be  forgiven  by  all,  who  relish 
the  preciousoess  of  the  doctrine  ooonected  v 
with  it. 
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Bpeaks  of  the  Lord  as  rewardingr  the  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  of  his  saints,  which 
virtues  are  indeed  his  own  work  in  their 
hearts.  **  For  it  is  of  him  that  we  con- 
ipet;  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spi- 
rit of  your  Father  wnich  speaketh  in 
you." — He  shows,  hence,  the  great  sin 
of  nnbelief— in  not  trusting  him  who  pro- 
mises his  aid  to  those  who  confess  him, 
and  in  not  fearing  him  who  threatens 
eternal  punishment  to  those  who  deny 
him.  In  conclusion,  he  begs  their  earn- 
est prayers, — that  he  and  they  may  be 
ireea  from  the  snares  and  the  darkness  of 
the  world;  and  that  those,  who,  in  the 
.  bond  of  love  and  peace,  had  stood  to- 
gether against  the  injuries  of  heretics 
and  the  pressures  of  the  heathen,  might 
together  rejoice  in  the  celestial  man- 
sions.* 

Nemesian  and  the  other  bishops  re- 
turned him  an  answer  full  of  afiection 
and  gratitude,  from  three  different  places 
in  which  they  were  confined ;  and  they 
acknowledge  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  he  had  sent  tnem. 

Cyprian  wrote  also  to  Rogatian  the 
younger,  and  to  other  confessors  who 
•were  in  prison, — most  probably  at  Car- 
thage :»-He  animates  them  in  his  usual 
manner,  ''to  despise  present  afflictions 
through  the  hope  of  future  joys ;"  and  he 
spealffl  with  much  pleasure  of  some  wo- 
men and  boys  who  were  partners  of  their 
sufferings.  He  recommends  to  them  the 
example  of  the  elder  Rogatian,  and  of  the 
ever  peaceable  and  sober  Felicissimu8,f 
who  had  consummated  their  martyrdom 
already. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
Cyprian  was  permitted  to  return  from  ex- 
ile; and  he  lived  in  a  garden  near  Car- 
thage, which  was  now  pro- 
Cyprlan  videntially  restored  to  him, 
KTAne,  Aoj.ghhehad*,ldltathk 
A.  D.  257.  ^^^  conversion.  His  liberal 
spirit  would  have  inclined 
him  once  more  to  sell  it  for  the  relief  of 
the  needy,  if  he  had  not  feared  lest  he 
should  excite  the  envy  of  the  persecutors. 
Here  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  and  distributed  to  the  poor  what 
he  had  left  He  sent  messengers  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  clearingr  up  cer- 
tain indistinct   information  which   had 


•  Epi8.  78,  79,  80. 

f  He  thus  distinguishes  this  hnmble,  putl^nt 
mtrtjr,  from  the  faetious  eharaeter  of  the 
nme  name.    Epit.S]. 


been  received  conceminflr  the  persecntioll 
having  broken  out  afresh ;  and  he  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  brethren* 
the  following  ikcts,  namely— That  Yap 
lerian  had  given  orders  that  bishops* 
presbyters,  and  deacons  should  be  put  to 
death  without  delay; — that  senators,  no- 
blemen,  and  knights  should  be  degraded 
and  deprived  of  their  property ;  and,  that 
if  they  still  persisted  in  being  Christians, 
they  should  lose  their  lives ; — that  wo- 
men of  quality  should  be  deprived  of  their 
property  and  banished; — and  that  all 
Cesar's  freedmen,  who  should  have  con- 
fessed, should  be  stripped  of  their  ffoods, 
be  chained,  and  sent  to  work  on  his  es- 
tates. These  were  Valerian's  directions 
to  the  senate;  and  he  sent' letters,  to  the 
same  effect,  to  the  governors  of  prcH 
vinces :  *'  Tliese  letters,'!  said  Cypnan, 

we  daily  expect  to  arrive.  We  stand, 
however,  in  the  firmness  of  faith,  in  pa- 
tient expectation  of  suffering,  and  in 
humble  nope  of  obtainiag,  from  the  Lord's 
help  and  kindness,  thrcrown  of  eternal 
life."  He  mentions  also  the  daily  fero- 
city with  which,— he  understood, — the 
persecution  was  carried  on  at  Rome  in  all 
Its  horrors:  and,  he  gives  a  particular  in- 
stance of  it,  in  the  martyrdom  of  Xystos, 
the  bishop.— He  begs  that  the  intelli- 
gence may  be  circulated  through  Africa; 
*'  That  we  may  all  think  of  death ;  but 
not  more  of  death  than  of  immortality; 
and,  that,  in  the  fulness  of  faith,  we  may, 
rather  with  joy  than  fear,  expect  the  ap- 
proaching events." 

Galerius  Maximus  had  sueceeded  Par 
temus  in  the  proconsulate,  and  Cyprian 
was  daily  expected  to  be  sent  for.  In 
this  awful  crisis  a  number  of  senators  and 
others,  considerable  for  their  offices  or 
their  Quality,  came  to  him.  Ancient 
friendship  melted  the  minds  of  some  of 
them  towards  him ;  and  they  offered  to 
conceal  him  in  cotihtry-places ;  but  his 
soul  was  now  thirsting  for  martyrdom. 
The  uncertainty  of  tedious  banishment 
could  not  be  agreeable  to  one,  who  had 
had  so  much  experience  of  that  kind; 
and.  Valerian's  law  being  express^  le- 
velled at  men  of  his  character,  there 
seemed,  liule  probability  left  of  his  being 
long  concealed.  Further,  I  believe  the 
ffenerous  temper  of  this  prelate  would 
nave  been  hurt,  if  the  safety  of  his  former 
Pagan  friends  had  been  endangered  on 
his  account.    He  might,  therefore,  hesi- 


•  Epit.  88. 
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lite  to  aoeept  their  offers,  though,  tceofd- 
ing  to  the  steady  maxims  of  ms  eonsci- 
entious  prudence,  he  would,  hy  no  means, 
do  any  tning  to  aoeelerato  his  own  death. 
Pontius  his  deacon  tells  us,— that  in  op- 
position to  the  intemperate  leal  of  those 
who  were  for  givinr  themselves  up  to 
martyrdpmt  Cyprian  iiad  always  on  this 
head  conscientions  fears,  lest  he  should 
displease  God  by  throwing  away  his  life. 
In  fact,  he  continued  still  at  Carthagfe, 
exhorting  the  ^thful,  and  wishing,  that 
when  he  should  suffer  martyrdom,  death 
might  find  him  thus  employed  in  the  ser 
rice  of  his  God.    fieinff  informed,  how- 
ever, that  the  proconsul,  then  at  Utica, 
had  sent  soldiers  for  him,  he  was  induced 
to  comply,  for  a  season,  with  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  by  retiring  to  some  place 
of  concealment,  that  he  might  not  suffer 
at  Utica,  but,— -that  if  he  was  called  to 
martyrdom, — he   might   finish   his  life 
among  his  own  peo^e  at  Carthaffe :  So 
he  stetes  the  matlpl^  lo  the  last  of  his  let- 
ters to  the  olergy  tod  the  people.    *•  Here 
in  this  ooncealment,  I  wait  tor  the  return 
of  the  proconsul  to  Carthage,  ready  to 
appear  before  him,  and  to  say  what  snail 
be  ffiven  me  at  the  hour.    Do  yon,  dear 
brethren,—  Do  you,  agreeably  to  the  in- 
structions yon  have  always  receired  from 
me,  continue  still  and  quiet:  Let  none  of 
YOU  excite  any  tomnlt  on  account  of  the 
brethren,  or  offer  himself  voluntarily  to 
the  Gentiles.— He,  who  is  seised  and  de- 
livered up,  ought  to  speak :  Tbe  Lord, 
who  dwells  in   us,  will  speak  at  that 
hour:  Confession  rather  than  profiBSsion 
is  our  duty." 

The  proconsul  retomed  to  Carthage, 
and  Cyprian  returned  to  his  garden. 
There  he  was  seized  by  two  officers, 
who  had  been  sent  with  soldiers  for  that 
purpose.  They  obliged  him  to  sit  be- 
tween themselves  in  a  chariot;  and  they 
conyeyed  him  to  a  place  named  Sextos, 
six  miles  from  Carthage,  by  the  sea-side. 
The  proconsul  lodged  there  on  account  of 
indisposition;  and  he  gave  orders  that 
Cyprian  should  be  carried  back  to  the 
hou^  of  the  chief  officer,  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  stadium*  from  the  pretoriiim ; 
and— that  the  consideration  of  the  busi- 
ness should  be  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
—The  news  spread  through  Carthage: 
The  celebrity  of  the  bishop,  on  account 
of  his  good  works,  drew  prodigious  crowds 
to  the  scene ;  not  only  of  Christians,  but 


*  A  baodred  and  tweotj-five  ptcet. 


of  infidels,  who  revered  eminent  yirtoe  in 
distress* 

The  chief  officer  guarded  him,— but,  it 
a  courteous  manner ;  so  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  have  his  friends  about  him  as 
usual.  The  Christians  passed  the  night 
in  the  street  before  his  lodgings ;  and  the 
beneyolence  of  Cyprian  moved  him  to 
direct  a  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to 
the  y6viBg  women  who  were  among  the 
multitude. 

The  next  day  the  proconsul  sent  for 
Cyprian,  who  walked  to  the   prstori- 
um  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  peo- 
ple.   The  proconsul  not  yet  appearin^^ 
ne  was  ordered  to  wait  for  him  ma  pri- 
vate place.    He  sat  down,  and  beinff  in 
a  great  perspiration,  a  soldier,  who  had 
been  a  Christian,  offered  him  fresh  clothes: 
"Shall  we,"  says  Cyprian,  "seek  a  re- 
medy for  that  which  may  last  no  longer 
than  to-day  V    The  arrival  of  the  pro- 
consul was  announced,  and  this  venerar 
ble  servant  of  Christ  was  brought  before 
him  into  the  judgment-hall. — **^  Are  you 
Thascius  Cyprian  V  "lam."  "Are  you 
HE  whom  the  Christians  call  their  bish- 
op I"   "  I  am."    "  Our  princes  have  or- 
dered you  to  worship  the  gods."    "That 
I  will  not  do."    "Ifou  would  judge  bet- 
ter to  consult  your  safety,  and  not  to  de- 
spise the  gods."    "My  safety  and  my 
strength  is  Christ  the  Lord,  whom  I  de- 
sire to  serve  for  ever."    "  I  pity  your 
case,"  says  the  proconsul,  *'and  could 
wish  to  consult  for  you."    "I  have  no 
desire,"  says  the  prelate,  "that  things 
should  be  otherwise  with  me,  than  that  I 
may  adore  my  God,  ^ and  hasten  to  him 
with  all  the  ardour  of  my  soul ;— for  the 
afilictions  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."    The 
proconsul  grew  red  with  anger ;  and  im- 
mediately pronounced  sentence  of  death 
in  the  following    terms: — ^"You  have 
lived  sacrilegiously  a  lon^  time ;  you 
have  formed  a  society  of  impious  coni- 
spirators;  you  have  shown  yourself  an 
enemy  to  the  gods  and  their  religion,  and 
have  not  hearkened  to  the  equitable  coun- 
sels of  our  princes ;  you  have  ever  been 
a  ftither  ana  a  ringleader  of  the  impious 
sectv— You  shall  therefore  be  an  example 
to  the  rest,— that,  by  the  shedding  of  your 
blood,  they  maj  learn  their  duty.    Let 
Thascias  Cypnan,  who  refuses  to  sacri- 
&^  to  the  gods,  be  put  to  death  by  the 

sword."     "God  be  praised!"  said  the 
ttartyr;  and  while  uey  were  leailing 
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llim  awajf  a  maltitade  of  the  people  fbl- 

hfW^  and  cried,  *^  Let  us  die  with  our 

holy  bishop." 

A  troop  of  soldiers  attended  the  martyr ; 

and  the  officers  marched  on  each  side  of 

him.    They  led  him  into  a  plain  snr- 

ronnded  with  trees,  and  many 

^^X^    climbednptothetopofthem, 

A  n  35s!^  ^  *®®  ^'"^  •^  *  distance.  Cy- 
A.  u.  S58.     pj^j^  ^^jj  ^jp  jjjg  mantle,  and 

feU  on  his  Icnees  and  worshipped  his 
Ood : — then  he  put  off  his  inner  garment 
and  remained  in  his  shirt. — ^The  execn- 
tioner  bein^  come,  Cyprian  ordered  twen- 
ty-five golden  denarii  to  be  giren  to  him : 
he  himself  bound  the  napkin  orer  his 
ewn  eyes;  and  a  presbyter  and  a  dea- 
eon  tied  his  hands,  and  the  Christians 
placed  before  him  napkins  and  handker- 
ohie&  to  reoeire  his  blood.-»His  head 
was  then  -severed  from  his  body  by  the 
iword.* 

His  biompher  Pontine  represents  him- 
self as  wishtn?  to  have  died  with  him : 
and,  as  divided  between  the  joy  of  his 
victorious  martyrdom,  and  sorrow  that 
himself  was  left  behind. 

Thus, — alter  an  eventful  and  instruc- 
tive period  of  about  twelve  years  since 
his  conversion, — after  a  variety  of  toils 
and  exercises  among  friends,  and  open 
foes  and  nominal  Christians,  by  a  death 
more  gentle  than  commonly  fell  to  the 
lot  of  martyrs,  rested  at  length  in  Jesus 
the  trulv  magnanimous  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  Cyprian  of  Carthage.-»An  ex- 
traordinary personage,  surely !  And  one 
whose  character  calls  for  the  most  dis- 
tinct review  and  illustration  in  our  power. 
—An  attempt  of  this  sort  we  would  make 
in  the  next  chapter,  however  imperfect, 
or  inadequate  it  may  prove. — Let  writers, 
whose  views  are  secular,  celebrate  their 
heroes,  their  statesmen,  and  their  philoso- 
phers ;  but  let  us,— even  though  a  Chris- 
tianas taste  be  derided, — at  least  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rare  felicity  of  the  present 
times  of  civil  liberty,  and  endeavour,  in 
employing  the  press,  to  do  some  justice 
to  the  vinues  of  men,  who,  while  they 
lived,  **set  their  affections  on  things 
s^ove,"  and  who,  after  death,  according 
to  modem  sentiments  of  worth  and  excel- 
lence,— are  almost,  assigned  to  contempt- 
nous  oblivion.^ And,  may  their  me- 
morial be  blessed  for  ever ! ! 


CHAPTER  XV, 


•  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom.    Passion  of  Cy-        ,     ,     . 

Kian  in  Pam.  Pontius's  Ufe  of  Cyprian,  an^j  ^^  glonous 
eoiy's  UiMory. 


CTPRIAN  COMPARED   WITH  ORIGSN. 

Thx  east  and  the  west  beheld  at  the 
same  time  these  two  teen,  in  talents,  ac- 
tivity, and  attainments  much  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
Roman  seems,  beyond  contradiction,  to 
have  much  excelkKi  the  Grecian  in  those 
thin^  in  which  true  Christian  virtue 
consists ;  yet  as  the  latter,  by  the  pruits 
of  his  life, — though  they  were  miserably 
tarnished  and  clouded  by  a  depraved  phi* 
losophy,— still  claims  a  just  place  among 
saints,  it  may  answer  some  valuable  pur- 
pose, not  impertinent  to  the  design  of 
this  History,  to  compare,  in  several  par> 
ticulars,  the  respective  endowments,  de- 
fects, and  excellenoes  of  these  extraordi- 
nary men! 

1.  There  may  have  been  as  pious  and 
holy  men  as  Cyprian,  in  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  Apo^les  and  him,  but 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  any 
o&er  Christian  so  well.  Tlie  distinct  * 
particularity  of  the  accounts  concerning 
him  makes  his  character  remarkably  de- 
serving of  our  attention.  The  dealings 
of  God  with- a  sinner,  at  his  first  conver- 
sion, often  give  a  strong  tincture  to  the 
whole  future  life.  Cyprian  was  intend- 
ed for  very  great  and  important  services 
in  the  Church ;  and,  those — of  an  active 
nature,  and  attended  with  an  almost  un- 
interrupted series  of  sufferings ;— such  as 
no  man  could  perform  to  the  glory  of 
God,  but  one,  who  knew  assuredly  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood,  by  a  strong 
work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  his  souL 
His  experience  in  conversion  he  himself 
describes  in  his  letter  to  Donatus. — His 
reception  of  Christianity  was  not  the  ef- 
fect of  mere  reasoning  or  speculation.  It 
was  not  carried  on  in  a  scholastic  or  phi- 
losophical manner,  bnt  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  been  **  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power."  He  felt  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel, — namely,  the 
ffrace  of  God ;  forgiveness  of  sina  by 
Jesus  Christ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost, — powerful,  exuberant,  and 
victorioi}s.  His  soul  was  brought  into 
the  love  of  God,  and  that  oi  the  purest 
kind,  tempered  ever  with  humility  and 
godly  fear :  and  it  is  evident — ^that  he  al- 
ways saw  the  work  to  be  of  God,  and 
beheld  nothing  in  himself  as  wise,  holv, 
and  glorious ;  and  that  a  spirit  of  tfaankp 
fulnm  for  redeeming  love,  of  simple  de- 
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pendence  on  the  flivine  promises,  and  of 
steady  charity  to  God  and  man^  was  the 
result.  His  race  was  of  no  Ion?  duration ; 
only  about  twelve  years;  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  bishop  of 
Carthage.  He  lived  a  Christian  life; 
and  no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  much 
labour  or  much  affliction.  He  seems 
never  to  have  known  what  it  was  to  set- 
tle into  a  lukewarm  state.  The  fire 
which  was  first  kindled  in  him,  burnt  se- 
rene and  steady  to  the  end  of  his  days. — 
I  am  aware  that  Mosheim  charges  him 
with  an  ambitious,  domineering  spirit, 
that  invaded  the  rights  of  the  lower  cler- 
gy and  people.*  fiut  1  take  the  liberty 
of  assuring  the  cautious  reader,  that  this 
excellent  and  very  judicious  secular 
historian,  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  his  ac- 
counts of  men  of  real  holiness.  From 
the  most  attentive  review  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make  of«  the  character  of  the 
African  prelate,  by  a  repeated  perusal  of 
the  existing  evidesoe,  especially  his  epis- 
tles, I  cannot  see  any  thing  on  which  to 
ground  such  a  censure.  He  did  nothing, 
m  general,  without  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple. He  was  ever  sedulous  in  promoting 
the  good  of  the  whole.  The  episcopal 
authority  was, « in  his  time,  at  no  very 
blameable  height  i»  the  Church :  never- 
theless, through  the  gradual  growth  of 
superstition,  it  was,  naturally,  advancing 
to  an  excess  of  dignity;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  some  few  expressions  sa- 
vouring of  haughtiness  and  asperity  are 
to  be  found  in  £e  writings  of  Cyprian. 
But  these  few  expressions  were  evident- 
ly the  effect  of  particular  provocation ; — 
nor  is  Uiere  the  least  evidence  that  am- 
bition was  his  vice.  Candour  would 
rather  say,  he  was,  in  general,  influenced 
by  a  very  fervent  zeal,  supported  in  its 
exertions  by  a  temper  remarkably  active 
and  san^ine.  But  whoever  looks  into 
the  ori^nal  records  with  an  expectation 
of  findinff  any  thing  selfish,  proud  or 
domineennfr  in  his  general  conauct,  will 
be  disappointed;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
will  be  struck  with  the  steady  tenor  of 

fenfTenees,  charity,  and  humility.  In 
ne,  if  he  had  not  been  a  Christian,  one 
might  have  held  him  forth  to  tRe  world 
as  a  GREAT  man  ;-^  if  it  be  the  part  of  a 
great  man  to  unite,  in  a  lar^e  and  capaci- 
ous mind,  many  virtues,  and  each  of  them 
•in  a  high  degree  of  perfection ; — virtues 
too,  which  are  opposite  in  their  nature. 


and  which  rarely  meet  in  firm  consistence 
in  the  same  subject; — for  example,  vig- 
our  and  mildness,  magnanimity  and  mer^ 
cy,  fortitude  and  prudence,  warmth  of 
temper  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  and, 
above  all, — zeal  and  discretion. 

In  Ori^en's  conversion  we  see  nothing 
remarkable.  He  received  Christianity  in 
a  way  of  education,  rather  than  by  (mick, 
lively,  and  decisive  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  ^s  not  usual  with  God  to  make 
use  of  SUCH  persons  for  extraordinary  ser- 
vices, like  those  for  which  Cyprian,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  apnears  to  have  been 
selected  from  the  world.  Ori^n^s  views 
of  the  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity  were^ 
— to  say  no  more,  too  faint  and  general; 
— nor  ever  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  moral  and  j)hilosophical  religion* 
He  bore  persecution,  when  young,  with 
much  zeal  and  honesty;  but  he  lived 
many  years  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
Much  respected  and  sought  after  by  phi- 
losophers, highly  esteemed  and  honoured 
by  courts  and  by  the  great,  he  lived  a 
scholastic  rather  than  an  active  life  in  the 
Church ;  always  fully  employed  indeed, 
but  more  like  a  man  of  letters  than  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel;  ever  bent  on  pro- 
moting truth  and  holiness  so  far  as  he 
knew  them;  but  always  leaving  one's 
mind  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  defee- 
tiveness  of  his  views.  His  last  scenes 
are  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most 
decisively  Christian.  He  suffered  per- 
secution with  the  patieace  and  honesty 
of  a  martyr;  and  proved  indeed  whose 
disciple  he  was  oathe  whole.  Mosheim 
charges  him  with  dishonesty  in  his  arffu- 
ments  against  Celsus;  and  says,  that 
any  one  that  has  penetration  and  judg- 
ment may  discern  it.*  It  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  to  have  pointed 
out  the  instances  of  dishonest  argumen- 
tation, which  he  alludes  to.  My  exami- 
nation of  the  tract  in  question  induces  me 
to  dissent  from  this  learned  historian; 
and  further,  I  am  convinced  that  great 
uprightness  of  mind  was  a  ruling  feature 
in  Origen's  character. — But  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  modem  writers  to  be  candid 
in  their  judgment  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians* 

After  this  general  review  of  these  two 
men,  and,  after  it  has  been  admitted  that 
integrity  and  fairness  of  mind  were  pos- 
sessed by  both  in  a  very  great  degree,  it 


*  Eeelet.  History,  Century  IIL  Chap.  8. 


*  Motheim's  EocL  History,  Ceiitiii7  m. 
Chap.  9. 
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may  be  natoral  to  aslt— In  what  consisted 
the  superior  excellence  of  Cyprian  1 — 
The  general  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  is 
—The  manner  of  their  first  conversion 
has  appeared  to  have  been  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  cases;  and  still  more 
so-— The  work  of  God  upon  their  hearts 
afterwards. — But  besides  this, — 

2.  Cyprian  was  possessed  of  a  simpli- 
city of  TASTE  to  which  Origen  seems 
ever  to  have  been  a  stranger.  By  sim- 
plicity of  taste  I  mean  here  a  ffenuine  and 
unadulterated  relish  for  the  doctrine  and 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  just  as  it 
stands  in  its  real  nature.  It  is  possible 
for  a  person  very  eminent  in  this  gift,^- 
which  is  purely  divine  and  spiritu^,— to 
be,  in  no  way,  remarkable  for  his  know- 
ledge of  evangelical  truth :  In  respect  of 
knowledge  he  mav  not  much  exceed 
another  who  is  far  his  inferior  in  the  for- 
mer grace  of  the  Spirit :  The  light  and 
means  of  information  are  very  difierent  in 
different  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  third  century  suffered  a 
decHne  in  illumination.  But  where  a 
man  is  deficient  in  knowledge,  yet  if  his 
simplicity  of  Christian  taste  be  very 
great,  he  will  be  silent  on  those  subjects 
which  he  does  not  understand,  or  at  least 
he  will  be  (extremely  cautious  in  opposing 
any  part  of  divine  truth.  /This  was  Cy- 
pnan*s  case.  He  appears  not,  for  in- 
stance, to  have  understood  the  doctrine 
of  the  election  of  grace.  Since  Justin's 
days  the  knowledge  of  that  article  of  faith 
was  departing  from  the  Church. — But, 
he  opposed  it  not. — Ori^n,  less  humble 
and  less  submissive  to  divine  instrujction, 
and  feeling  more  lesources  in  his  reason- 
ing powers,  dares  to  oppose  it  by  a  con- 
trwy  statement.* 

In  Cyprian  this  simplicity  appears  in 
a  supreme  degree.  He  never  trmes  with 
Scripture,  or  sets  up  his  reason  against  it. 
Unencumbered  with  the  appamtus  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  and  possessed  of 
what  is  much  better, — plain  good  sense, 
he  takes,  always,  the  words  of  Scripture 
in  their  obvious,  and  most  natural  mean- 
ing; and  thinks  he  has  sufilciently  proved 
his  point,  when  he  has  supported  it  bv 
an  apposite  quotation.  His  numble  spirit 
bows  to  the  divine  word:  and  hence, 
faith,  patience,  charity,  heavenly-mind- 
edness,  have  iiill  dominion  in  his  soul ; 
and  hence  also,  his  sentiments  have  a 
strength,  a  parity,  a  perspicoity,  peon- 
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liarly  the  property  of  those  whose  reli- 
^ous  taste  is  altogether  scriptural.  Here 
it  is  that  Cyprian  and  Origen  are  diame- 
trically opposite  to  eadi  ouier.  The  lat- 
ter is  full  of  endless  allegorical  interpre- 
tations, and  of  platonic  notions  concern- 
ing the  soul  of  the  world,  the  transmigra- 
tion of  spirits,  free-will,  and  the  pre-ex- 
istence  of  souls.  The  first  and  simple 
sense  of  Scripture  he  too  often  ventures 
to  reject  entirely.*  David's  sin  in  the 
affair  of  Uriah  he  cannot  admit.  It  seems, 
he  had  not  suoh^  strong  and  palpable 
proof  of  his  own  innate  depravity,  as  to 
suppose  it  possible  for  so  good  a  man  to 
fall  so  foully.  He  has  recourse,  there- 
fore, to  a  hidden  and  abstruse  sense.  His 
numberless  comments  on  Scripture  con- 
stitute a  system  of  fanciful  allegory, 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
oracles :  The  just  and  plain  sense  is  much 
neglected;  and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  thick  clouds  of  mysticism  and  chi- 
merical philosophy.  He  labours,  it  is 
true,  to  support  the  faith^,  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints ;  but,  like  his  pla- 
tonic master,  Ammonius,  he  introduces 
large  quantities  of  figurative  trash,  which 
will  not  incorporate  with  Christian  doc- 
trine.— ^Thu3,  by  accommodating  his  in- 
terpretations to  the  then  reigning  literary 
taste,  he  gained  to  himself,  indeed,  a 
celebrity  of  character  among  the  heathen, 
even  among  the  great  and  noble,  but 
threw  all  things  into  inextricable  ambi- 
guity.— His  quickness  of  parts  and  his 
superior  ingenuitv  served  only  to  entan- 
gle him  more  effectually,  and  to  enable 
him  to  move  in  the  chaos  of  his  own  for- 
mation with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that  ren- 
dered him  unconscious  of  the  dificulties 
in  which  he  had  involved  himself. 

One  remarkable  consequence  of  this 
difference  of  character  was,  that  while 
Origen,  among  the  Pagans,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  was 
heard  by  them  with  patience,  Cyprian 
could  not  be  endured  in  his  pireaching  ot 
writings,— except  by  real  Christians. — 
Another  conse<)uence  is  this, — It  is  no 
easy  thing  to  vindicate  the  soundness  of 
the  former  in  Christian  principles :— The 
latter  challenges  the  severest  serutiny^— 
He  is  christian  throughout. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  a  man 
of  simplicity  and  a  man  of  philosophy 
and  religion ;  and  the  mind,  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  led  to  compare  the  effect  of  a 

•  Philoc  Chap.  1.  PH«^* 
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pbilo0<mhieal  and  of  a  philoloffical  spirit. 
Origen  nad  the  fonner,  Cypnan  the  lat- 
ter. Eloaaence  was  his  distingoishinff 
accomplisnment;  and  he  possessed  all 
the  powers  of  it  in  a  very  high  decree, 
accordine  to  the  taste  of  the  age, — ^wnich 
was  far  from  being  the  best  And  here, 
I  woold  humbly  sabmit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pious  and  well-disposed, — 
whether  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  his- 
tory, criticism,  and  of  oratory,  theoretical 
and  practical,  properly  regulated  by  com- 
mon sense  and  in  subordination  to  divine 
grace,  be  not  much  less  dangerous,  and, 
in  their  way,  more  useful  endowments 
for  a  minister  of  Christ,  than  deep  re- 
searches into  philosophy  of  any  kind  ?— - 
Far,  very  far,  from*  meaning  to  insinuate 
that  the  studies  of  metaphysics  and  of 
natural  philosophy  should  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  tne  education  of  persons, 
who  mean  to  be  pastors, — I  would  be 
understood  to  sugg^t, — that  a  less  pro- 
portion of  THisE,^nd  a  greater  proportion 
of  THOSE  than  what  agrees  with  the  pre- 
sent fashionable  taste,  might  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  Church.  The  rea- 
soning powers  mi^ht  find  in  the  for- 
mer an  useful  exercise  and  improrement, 
without  the  same  danger  or  presump- 
tion which  so  strongly  adheres  to  the  lat- 
ter.* 

3*  Haying  compared  the  lives  and  the 
tempers  of  these  men,  let  us  now  view  the 
PRINCIPLES  of  each.  Of  Cyprian,  after 
the  many  quotations  already  given  from 
his  writings  little  need  be  added.  Never- 
theless, as  it  has  lain  more  in  our  way  to 
consider  him  as  addressing  Christians 
than  pagans  or  infidels,  I  shall  select  a 
letter  of  his  to  Demetrian,  a  persecutor  of 
Christians  in  Africa,  in  which  his  manner 
of  preaching  to  men  altogether  pro&ne 
and  uuconverted  is  observable. 

He  denounces  to  them  the  plain  threat- 
ening of  eternal  punishment.  «*  There 
'  remains  hereafWrf  an  eternal  prison,  con- 
stant flame,  and  perpetual  punishment. 
There  the  groans  of  suppliants  will  not 
be  heard,  because  here  they  disregarded 
the  terror  of  God's  indignation."  He 
bids  them  solemnly  look  into  themselves, 
and  appeiEds  to  the  conscience  as  affording 

•  These  lentiments  are  eerUinly  faroui^ 
by  the  eoroparison  of  C^rprian  and  Origen.— 
It  U  true,  this  is  only  a  single  instance  or  such 
oomparison  :— bat,  I  beliere,  it  will  be  very 
difiieult  to  find  examples  of  a  contrary  ten- 
dency, t  Pam.  ad  Demetriao. 


full  proof  of  guilt  befo^re  God.  And  he 
aggravates  the  charge  of  condemnation, 
because,  amidst  the  miseries  of  the  timet, 
men  did  not  repent.  Ai^r  exposing  the 
folly  of  idolatry,  and  exhibiting,  in  uvely 
colours,  the  all-important  scenes  of  the 
last  judgment,  he  concludes  with  this 
Christian  exhortation,  which  is  intro- 
duced in  the  true  taste  and  order  of  things, 
alter  he  had  first  denounced  the  terrors  of 
the  law.  «'  Provide  then  for  your  secu- 
rity and  life,  while  you  may.  We  offer 
you  the  most  salutary  counsel ;  and  be- 
cause we  are  forbidden  to  hate  you  or  to 
requite  evil,  we  exhort  you,  while  there 
is  time,  to  please  God  and  to  emerg;e  from 
the  profound  night  of  superstition  into  the 
fair  light  of  true  religion.  We  envy  not 
your  advantages,  nor  do  we  hide  the  di- 
vine benefits.  We  return  good  will  for 
your  hatred ;  and,  for  the  torments  and 
punishments,  which  are  inflicted  upon  us, 
we  show  you  the  paths  of  salvation.— 
Believe,  and  live ;  and  do  ye,  who  perse- 
cute us  for  a  time,  rejoice  with  us  for  ever. 
When  you  depart  hence,  there  will  be  no 
room  for  repentance :  no  method  of  being 
reconciled  to  God:  here,  eternal  life  is 
either  lost  or  secured ;  here,  by  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  fruit  of  faith,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  eternal  salvation :  and  let 
no  man  be  retarded,  either  by  his  sins  or 
by  his  years,  from  coming  to  obtain  it. 
No  repentance  is  too  late,  while  a  man 
remains  in  this  world. 

"  An  access  lies  open  to  the  grace  of 
God ;  and,  to  those,  who  seek  and  under- 
stand the  truth,  the  access  is  easy.  E  ven, 
in  the  very  exit  of  life,  pray  for  remission 
of  sins,  and  implore  tha  only  living  and 
true  God  with  confession  and  faith :  Par- 
don is  granted  to  him  who  confesses  his 
sin;  and  saving  grace  from  the  divine 
goodness  is  conferred  on  the  believer; 
and,  thus  ma^  a  man  pass  from  death  to 
immortdity  in  his  very  last  moments. 
By  subduing  death  through  the  trophy  of 
his  cross,  by  redeeming  the  believer  wiUi 
the  price  of  his  blood,  by  reconciling  man 
to  Crod  the  Father,  and  by  quickening  the 
dead  with  celestial  regeneration,  Cnrist 
imparts  to  us  these  great  mercies.  Him, 
if  It  be  possible,  let  us  all  follow ;— let 
us  be  baptized  in  his  name.  He  opens 
to  us  the  way  of  life ;  he  brings  us  back 
to  paradise.  Heleadsus  totheheayenly 
kingdom :  and  we  shall  always  live  with 
him.  By  him  made  sone  of  God,  wa 
shall  rejoice  with  him  for  ever:  Redeem- 
ed by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  Christtane 
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with  Christ  in  ^rj:  we  shall  be  the 
blessed  of  God  the  Father;  and  shall 
give  him  thanks  to  all  eternity .«-The 
man,  who  was  obnoxioas  to  death,  and 
has  been  inade  a  sure  partaker  of  immor- 
tality) cannot  but  be  filled  with  joy  and 
gratitnde  for  erermore." 

With  such  an  affectionate  spirit,  and 
with  sach  clearness  of  doctrine  did  Cy- 
prian preach  jastifioation,  by  paith  oni.7, 
to  the  unoonrerted.  It  must  not  be  denied, 
— 4hat,  in  his  address  to  men,  who  had 
already  "  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gpraci- 
oos,"  there  is  not  the  same  evangelical 
purity.  In  his  treatise  on  Good  Works, 
he  says  rer^  excellent  things  on  the  duty 
of  alms-giving:  but  he  sometimes  uses 
language  that  might  easily  be  construed 
into  the  language  of  merit ;  and  as  he 
had  not  learnt  to  distinguish  the  Apocry- 
pha from  the  Old  Testament,  he  supports 
Ids  ideas  with  quotations  from  Tobit  and 
Scclesiasticus.  Wb  have  had, — what 
he  had  not, — an  experience  of  the  evil 
tendency  of  any  expressions,  which, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  countenance  the 
supposition  of  the  efficacy  of  human 
WORKS  in  washing  away  the  pollution  of 
sin,  whether  contracted  before  or  after 
baptism.    W£  know  too,  from  the  de- 

Ssndence  on  the  divine  grace  and  on  the 
pirit*s  illumination,~which  Cyprian  and 
many  o^er  fathers  of  the  same  stamp 
habitnally  exeicised, — besides  the  tes- 
timosay  of  their  holy  lives, — ^that  the  same 
expressions  mean  not  with  them  what 
they  do  in  the  mouths  of  modems,  who 
too  ofren  appear  to  be  full  of  self-righte- 
ousness^d  of  contempt  both  of  the  ffrace 
of  Christ  and  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  We  are  sure,  that  the  former 
mean  no  opposition  to  the  free  gift  of 
God,  because  they  are  humble :  whereas, 
it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  latter  do,— 
because  they  are  proud,  and  s«om  the 
whole  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Goft  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  creature.  It  had 
been  well,  however,  if  holy  men  had 
never  given  a  handle  to  ^e  profane  to 
adnlterate  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
But  I  have  before  observed,  that  C  vprian's 
views  of  grace  were  not  equally  clear 
with  those  of  the  first  Christians :  Yet, 
in  every  fundamental  priooiple,  he  speaks 
as  the  Oracles  of  God ;  and  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  Paffans,  Christians,  or  Jews, 
he  is  always  fervent  and  zealous.  His 
tract  on  Piutienoe,  as  a  practical  perform- 
ance, and  that  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  a 
doetrtiud  one,  deserve  the  highest  praise. 


In  general,  his  works  are  excellent  in 
their  kind,  and  he  must  have  a  poor  taste 
indeed  in  srodliness  who  will  not  find  the 
perusal  of  them  refreshing  to  his  soul. 
Nevertheless,  Cyprian  shines  much  more 
in  practical  thai^  in  speculative  divinity. 
The  shortness  of  his  Christian  life  and 
the  pressure  of  his  employments  will 
easily  account  for  this. 

I  wbh  it  were  as  easy  to  clear  the  doc- 
trinal character  of  Origen  from  reproach. 
The  ancients  themselves  were  much  di- 
vided in  their  views  of  his  opinion  con- 
ermine  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Arians  of  the  fourth  century 
seemed  to  receive  some  countenance  from 
him ;  and  men  who  had  so  very  little  as- 
sistance from  precedents^  were  glad  to 
catch  at  the  shadow  of  an  argument  drawn 
from  bis  illustrious  name.— 'But  what,  if 
his  Arianism  were  indeed  full  and  cour 
fessed  on  all  hands,— What  would  such 
a  fact  avail  as  an  argument, — ^I  say,  not 
a^nst  the  Scriptures,«r7but  against  the 
joint  consent  ol  the  whole  Church  for 
three  hundred  years  1  E  ve^  the  very  op- 
position made  against  his  character  by 
many,  shows  how  zealous  the  Church 
had  ever  been  in  the  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. — Here  is  open  a  wide 
field  of  controversy ;  but  little  profit  is  to 
be  expected  from  traversing  it. — ^Tfae 
writings  of  Origen  o^rainat  Celsus,  in 
which  he  ably  defends  Christianity 
against  philosophy  and  paganism,  and 
the  Philocalia  of  the  same  anther,  furnish 
sufficiently  decisive  passages  against 
Arian  tenets,^ — ^if  they  were  not  embar* 
rassed  by  others  of  a  more  doubtful  cast. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  one  who 
thought  so  rapidly,  wrote  so  much,  and 
had  his  eyes  so  steadily  fixed  on  his  phi- 
losophy, must  have  dropped  many  thin^, 
which  he  would  not  have  seriously  main- 
tained if  he  had  ever  carefully  reviewed 
them.  That  he  never  meant  to  hold  any 
thing  different  from  the  orthodox  creed, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  pains  which  he 
took  against  heretics,  as  well  as  from  his 
eneni  character.  Some,  therefore,  of 
is  indefensible  sentences  ought  to  be 
considered  as  containing  queries  and  con- 
jectures rather  than  settled  opinions. 
Athanasius  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
a  judge  of  this  matter ;  and  he  believed 
him  to  be  sound,  and  quoted  his  writings 
to  prove  our  Lord^s  co-eternity  and  co- 
essentiality  with  the  Father.  And  he, 
likewise,  observes— that  what  things  Ori- 
gen wrote  by  way  of  controversy  and  dis- 
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potation  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  his 
own  sentiments.* 

After  all,  the  best  defence  of  this  great 
man  consists  in  the  general  holiness  of 
his  life,  and  in  his  patient  suffering  for 
the  faith  of  Christ  in  old  age :  And  1  re- 
joice that,  amidst  all  the  trash  with  which 
his  writings  abonnd,  we  have  yet  this 
unquestionable  testimony-^hat  he  kept 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  had  the 
faith  of  Jesus.'  The  loss  of  his  volumin- 
ous commentaries,  and  of  his  other  nu- 
merous works,  is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be 
regretted.  There  are  two  sentencesj-  in 
them  which  merit  particular  attention. 
He  thus  speaks  on  the  words,  Rom.  iii. 
**  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is  justified  by 

faith,"  &C.  THE  JUSTIFICATION  Or  FAITH 
ONLY  IS  SUFFICIENT  ;  SO  THAT  IF  ANY  PER- 
SON ONLY  BELIEYC,  HE  MAY  BE  JUSTIFIED, 
THOUGH  NO  GOOD  WORK  HATH  BEEN  FUL- 
FILLED BY  HIM ;" — and  again,  on  the  case 
of  the  penitent  thief,  "he  was  justified 
by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law ; 
because,  concerning  these,  the  Lord  did 
not  inquire  what  he  had  done  before ; 
neither  did  he  stay  to  ask  what  work  he 
was  purposing  to  perform  after  he  bad 
believed; — ^but,  the  man  being  justified 
by  his  confession  only,  Jesus,  who  was 
going  to  paradise,  took  him  as  a  compa- 
nion, and  carried  him  there." 

Thus,  the  precious  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, though  much  sullied  and  covered 
with  rubbish,  was  yet  alive,  in  the  third 
century,  even  in  the  faith  of  the  most  du- 
bious characters  among  the  Anti-Nicene 
fathers.  This  it  was  that  kept  Origen, 
with  all  "  his  hay  and  stubble,"^  firm  on 
Christian  fbundations,  and  distinguished 
him  radically  from  an  adversary  of  Christ. 

4.  If  we  compare  the  public  life  of 
these  two  men,  the  Grecian  shines  in  a 
scholastic,  the  Roman  in  a  pastoral  capa- 
city. Origen  appears  as  an  author,  and 
moves  in  a  sphere  calculated  for  the  learn- 
ed. Cyprian  is  a  preacher,  and,  like  the 
Apostles,  addresses  equally  all  sorts  of 
men.  The  latter,  on  account  of  the  pride 
of  corrupt  nature,  was  most  likely  to  be 
regarded  by  the  poor :  He  valued  not  re- 
finement of  composition :  His  aim  was  to 
reach  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  and 
to  reduce  every  religious  consideration  to 
real  practice.  Origen,  however,  was  use- 
fully employed  in  untying  knotty  specu 


•  Cave*s  Life  of  Origep. 
f  See  Bishop  Bereridge  on  the  Articles  of 
the  CliUrch  of  England. 
^  I  Cor.  iii.  18. 


lations,  in  refuting  hereaies,  and  in  recom- 
mending Christianity,  or  something  like 
Christianity,  to  the  learned  world.  No 
doubt,  his  labours  would  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage amidst  the  mischief  which  the 
accommodating  scheme  produced;  but 
the  pastoral  eSiortations  of  C3rprian,  as 
they  would  not  be  received  at  all  by  pre- 
judiced philosophers,  so,  where  they  were 
receive4»left  effects  of  unadulterated  piety, 
through  the  divine  influence  that  attended 
them.  As  a  Christian  bishop,  scarcely 
any  age  has  seen  his  superior  m  activity, 
disinterestedness,  and  steady  attention  to 
discipline.  He  was  ec^ually  remote  from 
the  extremes  of  negli^nt  remissness, 
and  impracticable  seventy :  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  charity  and  a  patience  unwearied, 
and  ever  consistent.  He  may  safely  be 
recommended  as  a  model  to  all  pastors, 
and  particularly  to  those  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity throughout  Christendom.  Whoever 
feels  a  desire  to  serve  God  in  the  most  ar- 
duous and  the  most  important  of  all  pro- 
fessions, may  profitably, — ^next  after  the 
study  of  the  sacred  oracles,  give  days  and 
nights  to  Cyprian's  writings. — All  his 
geuine  compositions, — ^if  you  except  his 
correspondence  and  controversy  with  Ste- 
phen of  Rome, — deserve  a  diligent  peru- 
sal; yet  no  man  must  be  expected  to 
relish  them  thoroughly,  unless  he  himself 
has  experienced  the  new  birth  unto  right- 
eousness. A  truly  regenerated  person 
will  not  only  relish  them,  but  also  will 
not  fail  to  be  affected  with  a  generous 
glow  of  the  purest  godliness,  upon  read- 
ing them  witn  care  and  attention. — ^The 
frequency  of  such  bishops  in  Europe  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished !  What  avail  good 
sense,  taste,  learning,  without  Christian 
simplicity — and  a  heart  above  the  world, 
it3  flatteries  or  its  frowns ! — Contemplate 
— study  the  character  of  the  prelate  of 
Carthaoe,  and  you  will  learn  what  Chris- 
tian biXops  once  were,  and  what  they 
still  ought  to  be. 

5.  But  the  chief  point  of  view  in  which 
the  contrast  between  these  two  persons  is 
most  striking,  is  in  the  consec|uences  and 
fruits  of  their  labours  and  their  writings. 
Before  Cyprian's  time,  Africa  appears  to 
have  been  in  no  very  flourishing  state 
with  respect  to  Chnstianity.  Within 
twelve  years  he  was  the  instrument  of 
most  material  service  in  recovering  many 
apostates,  in  refisrming  discipline,  and  in 
reviving  the  essence  of  godliness.  His 
examp^  was  most  powenul  and  effeetnal 
among  them  for  ages.    The  honours  paid 
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to  his  memory  demonstrate  this :  More- 
OTer,  it  is  certain,  that  his  dioeese,  oooe 
the  seene  of  Panic  greatness,  continued, 
long  after,  one  of  the  most  precious  gar- 
dens of  Christiamty,  as  I  shall  mive 
abundant  occasion  to  show  in  the  coarse 
of  this  History, — if  I  should  be  permitted 
to  continue  it— But  the  mischiefs  of  Ori- 
gen*s  taste  and  spirit  in  religion  were  in- 
expressible.— ^Talents  and  learning  are 
coveted  by  mankind ;  he,  howerer,  who 
possesses  much  of  tiiem,  has  the  more 
abundant  need  to  learn  humility  and  di- 
Tine  caution.  For,  if  he  do  not  evidently 
benefit  mankind  by  them,  he  is  in  danger 
of  doing  much  mischief.  No  man,  not 
altogether  unsound  and  hypocritical,  ever 
injured  the  Church  of  Christ  more  than 
Origen  did.  From  the  fanciful  mode  of 
allegory,  introduced  by  him  and  uncon- 
trolled by  Scriptural  rule  and  order,  arose 
a  vitiated  method  of  commenting  on  the 
sacred  pages ;  which  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  contrary  extreme — namely,  a  con- 
tempt of  types  and  figures  altogether; 
and,  in  a  similar  way,  nis  fanciful  ideas 
of  LSTTER  and  spirit  tended  to  remove 
from  men*s  minds  all  just  conceptions  of 
genuine  spirituality. — A  thick  mist  for 
ages  pervs^ed  the  Christian  ^orld,  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  by  his  ad>sard 
allegorical  manner  of  interpretation.  The 
learned  alone  were  considered  as  guides 
implicitly  to  be  followed ;  and  the  vulgar, 
—when  the  literal  sense  was  hissed  ofTthe 
stage, — ^hfld  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
their  ftuAiority  wherever  it  might  conduct 
them.j^^  w^  hot  till  the  days  of  Luther 
and  ^tt^cthon,  that  this  evil  was  fairly 
and  sueoHssfully  opposed. 

If  I  have  carried  the  parallel  to  a  greater 
len^  than  the  just  lav^  of  history  allow^ 
the  importance  of  the  case  is  my  apology* 
Let  the  whole  be  attentively  weighed  by 
the  serious  reader,  in  connexion  with  two 
passages  of  St.  Paul :  the  first  of  which 
is,—**  I  am  Jealous  over  you  with  n  godly 
jealousy,  lest  your  minds  be  corrupted 
from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ ;" — 
and  the  second—**  Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  t" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OTHSR  PARTICULAHS  OF  VALXIUAN's 
PER8ECUTI0H. 


It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Cy- 
prian heard  of  the  death  of  Siztus,  bishop  of 


Rome,  a  little  before  his  own  martyrdom. 
In  pursuance  of  the  cruel  orders  of  Valeri- 
an, for  carrying  on  the  persecution,  that 
prelate  had  been  seized  with  some  of  his 
clergy.  While  they  were  carrying  him  to 
execution,  Lanrentius,  his  chief  deacon, 
followed  him  weeping,and  said,  ** Whither 
ffoest  thou,  Father,  without  thy  BonV* 
Sixtus  said,  **You  shall  follow  me  in 
tiiree  days.''  We  may  suppose  him  to 
have  been  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  in  saying  this,  because  we  are 
certain  that  miracmous  gifts  were  as  yet 
by  no  means  extinct  in  the  Church :  Bat, 
perhaps,  the  declaraUon  was  not  out  of 
the  reach  of  common  sagacity  from  the 
circumstances  of  affairs. 

Afler  Sixtus's  death,*  the  Prefect  of 
Rome,  moved  by  an  idle  report  of  the  im- 
mense riches  of  the  Roman  Church,  sent 
for  Laurentius,  and  ordered  him  to  deliver 
them  up.  Laurentius  replied,  **  Give  me 
a  little  time  to  set  every  thing  in  order, 
and  to  take  an  account  of  each  particular.** 
The  Prefect  granted  him  three  days  time« 
In  that  space  Laurentius  collected  all  the 
Poor  who  were  supported  by  the  Roman 
Church,  and  ffoing  to  the  Prefect,  said, 
**  Come,  behold  the  riches  of  our  God; 
you  shall  see  a  large  court  full  of  golden 
vessels.'*  The  Prefect  followed  him,  but 
seeing  all  the  poor  people,  he  turned  to 
Laurentius  witn  looks  full  of  anger. 
**  What  are  you  displeased  at!"  said  the 
martyr  t — **  The  gold,  you  so  eagerly  de- 
sire, is  but  a  vile  metal  taken  out  of  the 
ear^,  and  serves  as  an  incitement  to  all 
sorts  of  crimes :  the  true  gold  b  that 
Light  whose  disciples  these  poor  men  are. 
The  misery  of  their  bodies  is  an  advan- 
tage to  their  souls :  Sin  is  the  real  disease 
of  mankind :  The  great  ones  of  the  earth 
are  the  truly  poor  and  contemptible. 
These  are  the  treasures  which  I  promised 
you ;  to  which  I  will  add  precious  stones. 
— ^Behold  these  virgins  and  widows;  they 
are  the  Church's  crown;  make  use  of 
these  riches  for  the  advantage  of  Rome, 
of  the  emperor,  and  of  yourself." 

Doubtless,  if  the  Prefect's  mind  had 
been  at  all  disposed  to  receive  an  instruct 
tive  lesson,  he  would  have  met  with  one 
here.  The  liberality  of  Christians  in 
maintaining  a  great  number  of  objects, 
and  in  looking  fbr  no  recompence  but 
that  which  shall  take  place  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just,  while  they  patiently 
bore  affliction,  and  humbly  rested  on  an 


•  Aug.  VoL  9.  p. ««.— BeeFlcary,  B,  7. 
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unseen  Saviour,  was  perfectly  ajfreeable 
to  the  mind  of  him,  who  bids  his  disci- 
ples, in  a  well-known  parable,  to  relieve 
those  who  cannot  recompense  them.* 
How  glorious  was  this  scene !  at  a  time 
when  uie  rest  of  the  world  were  tearing; 
one  another  in  pieces,  and  when  philoso- 
phers made  not  the  slightest  attempts  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  !— Bat,  as  the  persecntois  would 
not  hear  the  doctrines  explained,  so  nei- 
ther would  they  seethe  precepts  exempli- 
fied with  patience.  "  Do  ye  mock  me  V 
cries  the  Prefect;  *'I  know,  ye  value 
yourselves  for  contemning  death,  and 
therefore  ye  shall  not  die' at  once."  Then 
he  caused  Laurentius  to  be  stripped,  ex- 
tended, and  fastened  to  a  gridiron,  and, 
in  that  manner,  to  be  broil^  to  death  by 
a  slow  fire.  When  he  had  continued  a 
considerable  time  with  one  side  to  the  fire, 
he  said  to  the  Prefect, '« Let  me  be  turned, 
I  am  sufficiently  broiled  on  one  side." 
And  when  they  had  turned  him,  he  looked 
up  to  heaven  and  prayed  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Rome;  and  then  gave  up  the 
ghost! 

I  give  this  story  at  some  length,  be- 
cause it  has  sufficient  marks  of  credibili- 
ty, and  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Augustine. — I  am  not  disposed  to  follow 
Fleury  in  various  other  narratives.  In 
subjects  of  martyrology  this  author  seems 
directly  opposite  to  our  countryman  Gib- 
bon. Whatever  jud^ent  these  histo- 
rians possessed,  remained,  in  this  matter, 
equally  unexercised  by  both.  Indiscrimi- 
nate incredulity  is  as  blind  as  indiscrimi- 
nate belief. — I  may  not  always  succeed, 
but  I  certainly  endeavour  to  separate  truth 
firom  fiction,  and  neither  to  impose  on  my 
readers  nor  myself. 

At  Cssarea,  in  Cappadocia,  a  child, 
named  Cyril,  showed  uncommon  forti- 
tude. He  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  continually,  nor  could  threats  or 
blows  prevent  him  from  openly  avowing 
Christianity.— Several  children  of  the 
same  age  persecuted  him ;  and  his  own 
father,  witn  the  applauses  of  many  per- 
sons for  his  aeal  in  the  support  of  pagan- 
ism, drove  him  out  of  his  house.  The 
Judge  ordered  him  to  be  broug:ht  before 
dm,  and  said,  *'  My  child,  I  will  pardon 
your  faults;  and  your  fiither  shall  receive 
you  again :  It  is  in  your  power  to  enjoy 
your  father's  estate,  provided  you  are 
wise,  and  take  care  of  your  own  interest." 


•  lioke  xiv.  12—15. 


'<!  rejoice  to  bear  yoor  reproadies,'*  re- 

flied  the  child ;— '<  Crod  wUl  receive  me : 
am  not  sorry  that  I  am  expelled  out  of 
our  house :  I  shall  have  a  better  mansion : 
I  fear  not  death,  because  it  will  introduce 
me  into  a  better  life*"  Divine  Grace 
having  enabled  him  to  vritness  this  good 
confession,  he  was  ordered  to  be  bound 
and  led,  as  it  were,  to  execution.  The 
judge  had  given  secret  orders  to  briuff 
him  back  aj^n,  hoping  that  the  sight  or 
the  fire  might  overcome  his  resolution. 
Cyril  remained  inflexible.  The  humanity 
of  the  judge  induced  him  still  to  continue 
his  remonstrances.  **  Your  fire  and  your 
sword,"  says  the  young  martyr,  **are 
insignificant.  I  go  to  a  better  house ;  I 
go  to  more  excellent  riches:  Dispatch 
me  presently,  that  I  may  enjoy  them." 
The  spectators  wept  through  compassion. 
»*  Ye  should  rather  rejoice,  says  he,  "  in 
conducting  me  to  punishment.  Ye  know 
not  what  a  city  I  am  going  to  inhabit,  nor 
what  is  my  hope."  Thus  he  went  to  his 
death,  and  was  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  ci^. — Such  an  example  illustrates 
well  that  scripture, — '*  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  tiiou  hast  ordained 
strength." 

There  were  at  Antioch  a  presbyter  and 
a  layman,  the  former  named  Sapricius, 
the  latter  Nicephorus,  who,  through  some 
misunderstanding,  after  a  remark&le  inti- 
macy, became  so  completely  estranged, 
that  they  would  not  even  salute  each 
other  in  the  street.  Nicephorus  after  a 
time  relented,  begged  forgiveness  of  his 
fault,  and  took  repeated  measures  to  pro- 
cure reconciliation,— 'but  in  vain*  He 
even  ran  to  the  house  of  Sapricius,  and 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  entreated  his 
forgiveness  for  the  Lord's  sake;— -the 
presbyter  continued  obstinate. 

In  this  situation  of  things  the  persecu- 
tion of  Valerian  reached  mem  suddenly. 
Sanricius  was  carried  before  the  governor^ 
ana  ordeced  to  sacrifice  in  obedience  to 
the  edicts  of  the  emperors.  "  We  Chris- 
tians," replied  Sapncius,  ^  acknowledge 
for  our  King  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
true  God,  and  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth. — ^Perish  idols,  which  can  do  nei- 
ther good  nor  harm  I"  The  Prefect  tor- 
mented him  a  long  time,  and  then  com- 
manded that  he  should  be  beheaded.  Ni- 
cephorus, hearing  of  this,  runs  up  to  him, 
as  he  is  led  to  execution,  and  renews  in 
vain  the  same  supplications.  The  execu- 
tioners deride  his  humility  as  perifect  folly. 
But  he  perseveres,  and  attends  Sapriclua 
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to  the  place  of  exeontion.  There  he  says 
iortiier,  It  is  written,  **  Ask,  and  it  shall 
he  given  yon.''— -Bnt,  not  even  the  men- 
tion of  the  word  of  God  itself,  so  suitable 
to  Sa^ricias's  own  clrcnmstancee,  conld 
^ect  his  obstinate  and  unforgiving  tem- 
per. 

Saprieins,  howerer,  suddenly  forsaken 
of  God,  recants,  and  promises  to  sacrifice. 
Nicephorus,  amazed,  exhorts  him  to  the 
contrary,  hot  in  vain.  He, 
then,  says  to  the  execution- 
ers, *'  I  oelieTe  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
renounced."  The  officers  return  to  give 
an  account  to  the  governor,  who  ordered 
Nicephorus  to  be  beheaded.* 

The  account  ends  here :— but  if  Sapri- 
cius  lived  to  repent,  as  I  hope  he  did,  he 
might  learn  what  a  dangerous  thingr  it  is 
for  a  miserable  mortal,  whose  sufficiency 
and  perseverance  rest  entirely  on  Divine 
Grace,  to  despise,  condemn,  or  exult  over 
his  brother.  The  i.ast  became  the  first  : 
— and  God  showed  his  people  wonder- 
fully by  this  case,  that  he  will  support 
them  in  their  sufferings  for  his  name ;  but 
that,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  have 
them  to  be  humble,  meek,  and  forgiving. 
This  is  the  first  instance  J  have  seen  ofa 
man  attempting  to  suffer  for  Christ  on 
PHILOSOPHICAL  grouuds ; — and  it  failed ; 
Self-sufficiency  and  pure  Christianity  are 
in  their  nature,  distinct  and  opposite  :-^ 
Let  no  man  attempt  to  unite  or  mix  to- 
gether suoft  heterogeneous  and  jarring 
principles. 

It  appears  ^lat  Christian  fortitude  is  a 
very  dtferent  thing  from  the  steady  pride 
of  a  philosopher,  or  the  sullen  patience  of 
an  Indian ;  and,  that  it  cannot  even  sub- 
sist in  the  absence  of  Christian  meekness 
and  charity. — ^Philosophers  and  savages 
without  the  least  supernatural  help,  have 
frequently  maintained  a  hardy  and  un- 
conquerable spirit.  But,  the  event  of  this 
story  may  teach  the  infidel, — ^that  he  has 
no  reason  to  exult  in  such  instanoes,— 
that  the  spirit  of  soffisring  for  Christ  is, 
in  its  kind,  a  quite  different  thing, — ^that 
it  is  above  mere  human  nature,— that  it  is 
wrought  in  the  heart  by  divine  grace, — 
and,  that  it  cannot  subsist  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  be  provoked  to  leave  the  sufferer. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  whom  Divine 
Providence  had  so  remarkably  preserved 
in  the  Decian  persecution,  lived  to  suffer 
much  also  in  this— but  not  to  death.  Eu- 


sebins  has  preserved  some  extracts  of  his 
writings,  which  not  only  prove  Uiis  fact 
beyond  dispute,  but  also  tlu'ow  considera- 
ble li^ht  on  the  effeoto  of  Valerian's  per- 
secution in  Egypt.* 

This  bishop,  with  his  presb3rter  Maxi- 
mus,  three  deacons,  and  a  Roman  Chris* 
tian,  was  brought  before  ^milian  the 
Prefect,  and  was  ordered  to  recant :  At 
the  same  time  it  was  observed,  that  his 
doing  so  might  have  a  good  eflfect  on 
others.— He  answered,  "We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man;  I  worship 
Grod,  who  alone  ought  to  be  worshipped.'' 
"Hear  the  clemency  of  the  emperor," 
says  ^milian :  "  You  are  all  pardoned, 
provided  you  return  to  a  natural  duty :-« 
Adore  the  gods  who  guard  the  empire, 
and  forsake  those  things  which  are  con- 
trarv  to  nature."  Dionysius  answered, 
"  All  men  do  not  worship  the  same  gods, 
b«t  men  worship  variously  according  to 
their  sentiments.  But  we  worship  the 
One  God,  the  maker  of  all  things,  who 
gave  the  empire  to  the  most  clement  em- 
perors Valerian  and  Gallienus ;  and  to 
him  we  pour  out  incessant  prayers  for 
their  prosperous  administration."  "  What 
can  be  the  meaning,"  says  ^milian, 
"  why  ye  may  not  still  adore  that  God  of 
your's,^-on  supposition  that  he  is  a  god 
— in  conjunction  with  our  gods  1" .  Diony- 
sius answered,—"  We  worship  no  pther 
God." 

From  this  remarkable  question  of  the 
Prefect,  it  is  evident,  that  men  mi^t 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  worship  of  Je- 
sus, if  they  had  allowed  idolaters  also  to 
be  right  in  the  main,  by  associating  idols 
with  the  true  God.  The  firmness  of  Chris- 
tians, in  this  respect,  provoked  their  ene- 
mies. The  dislike,  at  this  day,  of  the 
pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  arises  from  a  simi- 
lar cause :  Men  are  condemned  as  bigots, 
because  they  cannot  allow  the  world  at 
large  to  be  right  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

^milius  banished  them  all  to  a  village 
near  the  desert,  called  Cephro.  And 
thither  Dionysius,  though  sickly,  waa 
constrained  to  depart  immediately.  "  And 
truly,"  says  Dionysius,  "  we  are  not  ab- 
sent from  the  church :  for  I  stiU  gather 
such  as  are  in  the  city  as  if  I  were  pre- 
sent :— absent  indeed  in  body,  but  present 
in  spirit.  And  there  continued  with  us, 
in  Cephro,  a  great  congregation,  partlv  of 
the  brethren  which  followed  us  from  Alex- 
andria, and  partly  of  them  which  came 


•  Flewy,  Book  7.  Aeta  sineevatSSd,  854. 
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Caio8,  and  Peter,  were  separated  from 
the  other  brethren,  and  were  confined  in 
a  dreejy  Dart  of  Libya,  distant  three  dajt 
joarney  nom  Parwtoninm." — ^Afierwardi 
he  says,  *<  There  hid  themseWee  in  the 
city  some  good  men  who  Tisited  the 
brethren  secretly:  Among  these,  Maxi« 
mas,  Dioscorus,  Demetrius,  and  Lndns, 
were  ministers.  Two  others  of  greater 
note,  Faustinas  and  Aquila,  now  wander, 
I  know  not  where,  in  Egypt.  All  the 
deacons  died  of  diseases,  except  Fans* 
tinus,  Eosebios,  and  Chsremon.  God  in- 
structed Eusebius  and  strengthened  him, 
from  the  beginning,  to  minister  diligent- 
ly to  the  confessors  in  prison,  and  to  bury 
the  bodies  of  the  holy  martyrs : — which, 
however,  he  could  not  do  without  great 
danger.  The  president,  to  this  day, 
ceases  not  his  cruelty,  killing  some  in- 
stant, and  tearing  in  pieces  others  by 
torments,  or  consuming  them  by  bonJs 
and  imprisonments :  He  forbids  any  per- 
sons to  come  ni^h  them;  and  inquires 
daily  whether  his  orders  be  obeyed.— 
Yet  oar  God  still  refreshes  the  afflicted 
with  consolation  and  with  the  attendance 
of  the  brethren." 

This  Eusebius, — here  honourably  men- 
tioned,— was  sometime  after  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  Syria;  and  Maximns  the 
presbyter  was  successor  to  Dionysius  in 
Alexandria.  Faustus  was  reserved  to 
the  days  of  Dioclesian — again  to  sufiei^— 
even  to  bleod. 

At  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  Priscus,  JIal- 
cus,  and  Alexander,  were  devoared  by 
wild  beasts.  These  persons  led  an  ob- 
scure life  in  the  country ;  bat  hearing  of 
the  multitude  of  executions,  they  blamed 
themselves  for  their  sloth ;  they  came  to 
Cesarea;  went  to  the  jud^,  and  obtain- 
ed the  object  of  their  ambition.— Our  di- 
vine Master,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
Ele,  condemns  such  forward  zeal ;— which 
owever,  in  these  instances,  we  trast, 
was  not  without  a  real  love  of  his  name. 
—We  have  seen  abundantly  how  much 
like  a  true  disciple  of  Christ,  Cyprian  ^ 
Carthage  conducted  himself  in  these  re- 
spects.-^In  this  same  city,  there  like- 
wise suffered  a  woman,  who  was  said  to 
be  inclined  to  the  heresy  of  Marcion ;  but, 
probably,  there  was  not  much  ground  for 
the  report. 

After  three  years  employed  in  peraecu* 
tion,  Valerian  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sa- 
por king  of  Persia,  who  detained  him  the 
were  seised  by  certain  men  of  Mareota,  rest  of  his  life,  and  made  use  of  his  neck 
and  drawn  away  by  violence.    I,  and' when  hemounted  his  horse;  and  al  length 


from  Egypt.  And  there  God  opened  a 
door  to  me  to  speak  his  word.  Yet,  at 
the  beginning,  we  saffered  persecution 
and  were  stoned:  but  at  length,  not  a 
few  of  the  Pagans  forsook  their  idok  and 
were  converted.  For,  here,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  oreaeh  the  word  of  God  to 
a  people  who  nad  never  heard  it  before. 
And  God,  tihat  brought  us  among  them, 
removed  us  to  another  place,  after  our  mi< 
nistry  was  there  completed.  As  soon  as 
I  heard  tibat  JBmilian  had  ordered  us  to 
depart  fromCephro,  I  undertook  my  jour- 
ney cheerfully,  thoagh  I  did  not  know 
whither  we  were  to  eo ;  but,  upon  being 
ihformed  that  CoUumio  was  the  place,  1 
felt  much  distress;  because  it  was  re- 
ported to  be  a  situation  destitute  of  all  the 
comforts  of  society,  exposed  to  the  tumults 
of  travellers,  and  infested  by  thieves. 
My  companions  well  remember  the  eflect 
this  had  on  my  mind.  I  proclaim  my  own 
ghame :  At  first  I  grieved  immoderately. 
It  was  a  consolation,  however,  that  it  was 
nigh  to  a  city.  I  was  in  hopes  from  the 
nearness  of  the  city,  that  we  might  enjoy 
the  company  of  dear  brethren;  and  that 
particular  assemblies  for  divine  worship 
might  be  established  in  the  suburbs, 
which  indeed  came  to  pass. 

Amidst  this  scantiness  of  information 
conveyed  in  no  great  perspicuity  or  beau- 

2'  of  style,  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
ord  was  with  Dionysius,  and  caused 
his  sufiferings  to  tend  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel. — His  confession  of  his 
own  heaviness  of  mind  does  honour  to 
his  ingenuousness:  and  the  strength  of 
Christ  was  made  perfect  in  his  weakness. 

In  another  epistle,  he  gives  a  brief  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  afflictions  of  others. — It  de- 
serves to  be  transcribed  as  a  monument 
of  the  greatness  and  the  violence  of  Va- 
lerian^s  persecution. 

**It  may  seem  superflooos  to  recite  the 
names  of  our  people :  for  they  were  many, 
and  to  me  unknown.  Take  this  however 
for  certain :  There  were  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  old  men,  virgins  and  old 
women,  soldiers  and  vulgar  persons,  of 
all  sorts  and  ages.  Some,  afier  stripes 
and  fire,  were  crowned  victors :  some,  im- 
mediately by  the  sword,  and  others,  afler 
a  short  but  severe  torture,  became  accep- 
table sacrifices  to  the  Lord.  Yon  all 
heard  how  I,  and  Caias,  and  Faustus, 
and  Peter,  and  Paul,  when  we  were  led 
bound  by  the  centurion  and  his  soldiers. 
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^  ,   .         eommftfided  him  to  be  flayed 

potto  ^^^  ^^'    '™»  ^^^^^  ^®- 

MthbT  longs  rather  to  secalar  than 
Sapor,  Church-history:  But  as  it  is 

A.  D.  260.  V^^'^^f  ^^^^  attested,  and  as 
no  one  that  I  know  of,  except 
Mr.  Gibbon,  ever  affected  to  disbelieve  the 
fact,  it  cannot  but  strike  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  fears  God. — Valerian  had  known 
and  respected  the  Christians :  His  perse- 
cution must  have  been  a  sin  agains:t  the 
light;  and  it  is  common  with  Divine 
Providence  to  punish  such  daring  offen- 
ces in  a  verv  exemplary  manner. 

After  Valerian's  captivity  the  Church 
was  restored  to  rest.  About  the  year 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  Gallienus, 
his  son  and  successor,  proved  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  Christians,  though,  in  other 
-  ,,.  respects,  no  reputable  empe- 

&&;  T  By  edictt  he  .topped 
theChri»-  ^'^^  persecution;  and  he  had 
timns,  tbe  condescension  to  give  the 

A.  D  S62.  l^^shops  l^s  letters  of  licence 
to  return  to  their  pastoral 
charges.  One  of  these  letters,  as  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  runs  thus; — »«The 
emperor  Caesar  Gallienus,  to  Dionysius 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  to  rinna 
and  Demetrius,  with  the  rest  of  the  bish- 
ops. The  benefit  of  our  fevour  we  com- 
naind  to  be  published  through  the  world : 
and  I  have,  therefore,  ordered  every  one 
to  withdraw  from  such  places  as  were 
devoted  to  religious  uses ;  so  that  you 
may  imake  ttse  of  the  authority  of  my 
edict  against  any  molestation ;  for  I  have, 
Bometime  since,  granted  you  my  protec- 
tion:— ^wherefore,  Cyrenius  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province  will  observe  the  re- 
script which  I  have  sent."  He  directed 
also  another  edict  to  certain  bishops,  by 
which  he  restored  to  them  the  places  in 
which  they  buried  their  dead. 

Were  it  needful  at  this  day  to  refute 
the  rash  calumnies  of  Tacitus  and  of 
others  against  the  Christians,  one  might 
appeal  to  these  two  edicts  of  Gallienus. 
It  IS  impossible  that  either  of  them  could 
have  taken  place,  if  it  had  not  been  unde- 
niable, that  the  Christians,  even  to  the 
time  beyond  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, were  men  of  probity  and  worthy  of 
the  protection  of  government.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  the 
deepest  stain  rests  on  the  characters  of 
Tr^an,  Decius,  and  Valerian,  men  high- 
ly respected  in  secular  history,  for  treat- 
ing their  subjects  of  the  best  characters 
with  savage  ferocity. — Bat  God,  who 


has  the  IVMurta  of  all  men  in  his  hand, 
provided  for  his  servants  a  protector  in 
Grallienus,  after  an  unexampled  conrse  of 
heavy  persecution  durine  the  three  last 
reigns.— Grallienus  hims^f  seems  to  have 
been  more  like  a  modem  than  an  ancient 
sovereig:n  ;^-a  man  of  taste,  indolence, 
and  philosophy ;— disposed  to  cherish 
every  thing  that  looked  like  knowledge 
and  liberty  of  thinking  ;-r-by  no  means  so 
kind  and  generous  in  his  constant  prac- 
tice^ as  his  profession  might  seem  to 
promise ; — ^the  slave  of  his  passions,  and 
ted  away  by  every  sudden  feelinjar  that 
seized  his  imagination.  The  Chnsttans 
appear  to  have  been  considered  by  him  as 
a  sect  of  new  philosophers ;  and  as  he 
judged  it  improper  to  persecute  philoso- 
phers of  any  sort,  they  found  a  complete 
toleration  under  a  prince,  whose  con- 
science seems  to  have  been  influenced  by 
no  religious  attachment  whatever. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

FROM  THE  REION  OF  GALLIENUS  TO 
THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

The  general  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  for  the  remaining  forty  years  of 
this  century,  affords  no  great  quantity  of 
materials.  After  having  collected  them 
into  this  chapter  in  order,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  reserve,  to  a  distinct  consideration, 
the  lives  of  some  particular  persons,  and 
other  miscellaneous  matters,  which  bo- 
long  not  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 

We  now  behold  a  new  scene : — Chris- 
tians legally  tolerated  under  a  pagan  go- 
vernment for  forty  years ! — The  example 
of  Gallienus  was  followed  by  the  suc- 
cessive emperors  to  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry :— It  was  violated  only  in  one  instance ; 
— ^the  effect  of  which  was  presently  dis- 
sipated by  the  hand  of  Providence.— This 
new  scene  did  not  prove  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  grace  and  holiness.  Jn  no 
period  since  the  Apostles  was  there  ever 
so  great  a  general  decay  as  in  this ; — ^not 
even  in  particular  instances,  can  we  dis- 
cover, during  this  interval,  much  of  live- 
ly Christianity. 

Those,  however,  are  not  well  informed 
in  the  nature  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
who  suppose,  that,  litermly,  there  was 
no  persecution  all  this  time :— True  Chris- 
tians are  never  without  some  share  of  it; 
nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  best  and  the 
mildest  governments  to  protect  men  of 
I  godliness  ftom  the  malice  of  the  world  in 
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all  eases*  We  saw  an  example  of  this 
when  Commodos  was  emperor: — Ob- 
serre  another  onder  the  urofemment  of 
GaUienns.— At  Cssaiea  in  Palestine, 
there  was  a  soldier^— of  braTery,^of  no- 
ble family,— -and  of  great  opulence ;  who, 
upon  a  vacancy,  was  called  to  the  office 
of  centurion.  His  name  was  Marinus. 
—But,  another  soldier  came  before  the 
tribunal,  and  urge^ — that,  by  the  laws, 
Marinus  was  incapacitated,  because  he 
was  a  Christian,  and  did  not  sacrifice  to 
the  emperors ; — and  that  he  himself,  as 
next  in  rank,  ought  to  be  preferred.-*- 
Achsus  the  goTemor  adced  Marinus  what 
was  his  reliffion  1— 'Upon  which  he  con 
lessed  himself  a  Christian.  The  gover- 
nor gave  him  the  space  of  three  hours  for 
deliberation.-*-Immediately  Theotecnes, 
bishop  of  Ceesarea,  called  Marinus  from 
the  tribunal, — took  him  by  the  hand,— 
led  him  to  the  Church, — snowed  him  the 
sword  that  hun^  by  his  side,  and  a  New 
Testament  which  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket; — and  he  then  bid  him  choose 
which  of  the  two  he  liked  besU-^Marinus 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took  up  the 
Holy  Scriptures.— "  Hold  fast,  then," 
said  Theotecnes;  "  Clears  to  God :  and 
■IM  whom  you  hare  chosen,  you  shall 
enjoy :  you  shall  be  strengthened  by  him, 
and  shall  depart  in  peace."^After  the 
expiration  of  the  three  hours,  upon  the 
cner*s  summons,  he  appeared  at  the  bar, 
manfully  confessed  the  iaith  of  Christ, 
heard  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and 
was  beheaded. 

Without  more  acquaintance  with  the 
particular*  institutes  of  Roman  law  on 
this  subject,  it  is  not  ea^  to  reconcile 
this  proceeding  with  the  edict  of  Gallie- 
nus. — ^Perhaps  the  act  of  Achwus  was  il- 
legal,—or,  perhaps,  some  particular  mili- 
tary law  might  be  in  force  against  the 
martyr.  The  feet,  however,  rests  on  the 
best  authority;  and  the  profession  of 
arms  appears  to  have  had  still  among 
them,  since  the  days  of  Cornelius,  those 
who  loved  Jesus  Christ." 

The  ^atest  luminary  in  the  Church 
at  this  time  was  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 
His  works  are  lost:  A  few  extracts  of 
them,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  have  al- 
Tbe  Sa.  leady  been  given ;— and  some 
belliaa  few  more  may  be  here  intro- 
Herety  duced— He  %eaks  of  the  Sa- 
•PP«M*  bellian  heresy,  which  had 
now  made  its  appearance,— as  follows  :— 

•  Ebteb.  Book  7,  Chap.  U. 


«*  As*  many  brethren  have  sent  their 
books  and  disputations  in  writing  to  me, 
eonceminff  the  impious  doctrine  lately 
propagated  at  Pentapolis  in  Ptolemais, 
which  contains  ma^  blasphemies  against  . 
the  Almighty  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  much  infi- 
delity respecting  his  only-begotten  Sob, 

the  FIRST  BIOOTTXH  OF  IVIRY   CREATURE, 

and  THE  Word  imcarnate  ;*  and,  lastly, 
much  senseless  ignorance  relative  to  the 
Holy  Ghost; — some  of  them  I  have 
transcribed,  and  sent  the  copies  to  you." 

This  is  the  first  account  in  existence  of 
the  ori^n  of  Sabellianism ; — a  plausible 
corruption,  no  doubt, — perhaps  the  most 
so  of  all  those  which  oppose  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  But,  like  all  the  rest,  it 
fails  for  want  of  Scripture-evidence,  and 
shows  itself  to  be  onlv  a  weak  attempt  to 
lower  and  submit  to  human  reason  that, 
which  was  never  meant  to  be  amenable 
to  its  tribunal.  The  careful  distinctions 
of  Dionysius,  in  recounting  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  wer^  very  proper  in  speak- 
ing of  a  heresy  which  confounds  the  per* 
sons,  and  leaves  them  nothing  of  those 
distinct  characters,  on  which  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  so  much 
depends. 

This  bishop  also  delivers  his  senti* 
ments  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
re-baptizing  of  heretics :  He  is  against 
that  practice ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
condemns  with  meat  severity  the  Nova- 
tian  schism; — because,  says  he,  **it 
charges  the  most  loving  and  merciful 
God  with  nnmercifulness."f  Yet,  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  he  confesses  him- 
self to  have  been,  for  some  time  at  least, 
staggered  in  opinion  by  a  remarkable 
case. — «'  When  the  brethren  were  gather- 
ed together,  and  when  there  was  present 
one  who  had  been,  before  my  time,  an 
ancient  minister  of  the  cler^,  a  certain 
person,  allowed  to  be  sound  m  the  feith, 
•— 4ipon  seeing  our  form  and  manner  of 
baptism,  and  hearing  the  interro^tories 
and  responses,  came  <to  me  weeping  and 
wailing,  falling  prostrate  at  my  feet,  and 
protesting- that  the  baptism  whidi  he 
had  received  was  heretical,— «ould  not 
be  the  true. baptism^— and,  that  it  had  no 
agreement  with  that  which  was  in  nse 
among  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  fall 
of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  He  gowned) 
that  the  distress  of  his  conscienoe  was 
extreme,— that  he  durst  not  preenme  to 

•  Book  7,  Chap.  5.     f  Book  7,  Chap.  7. 
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lift  up  his  eyes  to  God,  beoanie  he  had 
been  baptisM  with  prc^fone  words  and 
rites.  He  begged  tiimfoie  to  be  re-bap- 
tiied;  with  which  request  I  darst  not 
complj;  bat  I  told  him  that  frequent 
communion,  many  times  administered, 
would  suffice.  This  man  had  heard 
thanksginng  sounded  in  the  church,  and 
had  sung  to  it,  *Amen;'^  he  had  beeu 

Eresent  at  the  Lord's  table;  had  stretched 
>rth  his  hand  to  receive  the  holy  food ; 
had  actually  communicated;  and,  indeed 
for  a  lon|r  time,  had  been  partaker  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
—therefore,  I  durst  not  re-baptize  him, 
but  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer  and  of  a 
sure  faith,  and  boldly  approach  to  the 
communion  of  saints.— Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  man  mourns  continually; 
and  his  horror  keeps  him  from  the  Lord's 
table ;  and  he  scarcely,  with  much  in- 
treaty,  can  join  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Church." 

We  have  no  farther  account  of  this  mat- 
ter; but  surely  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  God  of  Grace  would, 
in  due  time,  relieye  such  a  character. 

The  detestation  of  heresy,  and  the 
marked  distinction  of  true  Christianity 
were,  in  some  circumstances,  carried  to 
an  extreme,  during  this  century ;  disci- 
pline, however,  was  not  neglected  in  the 
Church;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
was  carried  sometimes  to  excess,— «ven 
to  superstition.— ^Satan's  temptations  are 
ever  ready  to  drive  to  despair  truly  peni- 
tent and  contrite  spirits.  This  stoi^,  as 
it  respects-  all  the  parties  concerned, 
breathes  throughout  a  spirit  the  very  op- 
posite to  tiie  licentious  boldness  of  our 
own  times,  and  marks  the  peculiar  char 
raoter  of  the  piety  of  the  age  of  Diony- 
sius;— which  was  sincere,  but  mixed 
with  superstition.*' 

The  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Easter 
and  of  other  holy  days,  forms  the  subject 
of  another  of  Dionysms's  epistles. 

Dionysius,  now  reCurnedf  from  exile  to 
Alexandria,  found  it.involved  in  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war.  On  the  feast  of  Eas- 
ter, as  if  he  was  still  in  banishment,  he 
wrote  to  his  people,  who  were  in  another 

Krt  of  the  city,  with  which  he  could 
ve  no  personal  intercourse.  In  a  letter 
to  Hierax,  an  Egyptian  bishop  at  some 
distance,  he  says,  «*  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  con- 
Twrse  by  epistles  with  those  at  a  distance, 


fioaeb.  Book  7,  Chap.  8.— Set  Greek. 


when  I  find  myself  here  precluded  from 
having  any  intercourse  with  my  most  in* 
timate  friends  and  tenderest  connexions* 
— ^Even  with  thbm  I  have  no  intercourse 
but  by  writing,  Uiough  they  are  citizens 
of  the  same  Church ;  and  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  procure  a  safe  conveyance  of 
any  letters  whidi  I  would  send  to  them. 
A  man  may  more  easily  travel  from  the 
east  to  the  west  than  from  Alexandria  to 
Alexandria.  The  middle  road  of  this 
city  is  more  impassable  than  that  vast 
wilderness  which  the  Israelites  viran- 
dered  through  in  two  eenerations."— He 
goes  on  to  describe  the  miseries  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  of  plagues  and  diseases* 
which,  at  that  time,  desolated  Alexan- 
dria ;— and  he  complains  that  the  people 
still  repented  not  of  their  sins. 

To  the  brethren  he  says,  "  Now  every 
thing  is  full  of  lamentation^— «very  one 
does  nothing  but  mourn  and  howl  through 
the  city,  li^ause  of  the  multitude  of 
corpses  and  the  daily  deaths. — Many  of 
our  brethren,  through  their  grreat  love  and 
brotherly  afiectibn',  spared  not  themselves, 
but  clave  one  to  another,  and  attended 
upon  the  sick  most  diligently ;  and,  in 
doing  80,  they  brought  the  sorrows  of 
others  upon  themselves ;  they  caught  the 
infection,  and  lost  their  own  lives.  In 
this  manner  the  best  of  our  brethren  de- 
parted this  life ;— of  whom  some  were 
presbyters,  and  some  deacons, — ^highly 
reverenced  by  the  common  people."  He 
then  goes  on  to  observe  with  what  affec- 
tionate care  the  Christians  attended  the 
funerals  of  their  friends,  while  the  Pagans, 
in  the  same  city,  through  fear  of  receiv- 
ing the  contagion,  deserted  and  neglected 
theirs.  Undoubtedly  he  describes  here 
a  strong  picture  of  the  benevolence  of 
Christians,  and  of  the  selfishness  of  other 
men.'i-.It  belongs  to  true  Christianity  to 
produoe  such  fruits,  though,  in  some  re- 
spects, they  might  be  earned  farther  than 
real  Christian  prudence  would  vindicate. 
— But  every  lover  of  Jesus  is  refreshed 
to  find  the  certain  marks  of  his  Spirit 
and  HIS  presence  among  his  people. 

An  Egyptian  bishop,  named  Nepoe, 
taught  that  the  Millennium  was  to  come 
▲rTBR  the  resurrection;  and  described 
the  happiness  of  saints  as  much  consist- 
ing in  corporeal  enjoyments.  Dionysius 
thought  the  notisn  dangerous  ;—^yet,  his 
candour  inclined  liim  to  entertain  a  good 
opinion  of  Nepos  on  the  whole.  He  com- 
mends his  faith,  his  diligence,  his  skill 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  pttticnlarly. 
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his  agreeable  psalmody,  with  which  many 
of  w  brethren  were  delighted :  But,  as 
he  thought  his  opinions  not  safe,  he  op- 
posed them.  When  he  was  at  Arsenoita, 
ne  spent  three  days  with  the  brethren  who 
had  been  infected  with  the  notions  of 
Nepos,  and  explained  the  subject.  He 
speaks  with  much  commendation  of  the 
candour  and  docility  of  the  people,  par<- 
ticnlarly  of  Coracion  their  leader,  who 
owned  himself  brought  over  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Dionysius.— The  authority  of 
Dionysius  seems  to  have  quashed  the 
opinions  of  Nepos  in  Ae  bud. — ^The  con- 
sequence of  an  injudicious  and  unscrip- 
tural  view  of  the  Millennium,  thus  re- 
jected and  refuted  by  a  bishop  of  candour, 
judgment  and  authority,  was, — ^that  the 
doctrine  itself,  for  ages,  continued  both 
much  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  repute. — 
The  learned  reader  need  not  be  told,  with 
how  much  clearer  li^ht  it  has  been  re- 
viyed  and  confirmed  in  our  days. 

Dionysius  finding  how  much  use  had 
been  made  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
the  doctrine  of  the  Millen- 


nium, gives  his  thoughts  on  that  sublime 
and  wonderful  book :  With  much  modes- 
ty he  confesses,  that  though  he  rever- 
enced its  contents,  he  did  not  understand 
their  scope. 

The  subtilty  and  the  restless  spirit  of 
those,  who  corrupt  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  have  ever  had  this  advantage, — 
that  while  they,  without  fear  or  scruple, 
can  say  what  they  please,  its  defenders 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  either  of  leav- 
ing the  field  to  them  entirely,  or  of  expos- 
ing themselves  to  the  specious  charge  of 
maintaining  some  human  invention,  or 
even  heresy,— contrary  to  that  which  they 
are  opposing.  This  last  was  the  case  of 
Dionysius  m  his  attack  on  Sabellianism. 
The  scantiness  of  our  ideas,  and  the. ex- 
treme  difiiculty  of  clothing,  with  proper 
ex])ressions,  those  very  inadequate  ones 
which  we  have  on  a  subject  so  profound, 
naturally  lay  us  open  to  such  imputation, 
firom  which,  however,  faithful  zeal  will 
never  be  disposed  to  shrink  on  a  proper 
occasion; — ^1  mean,  the  faithful  xeal  of 
those,  who  see  through  the  designs  of 
heretics,  and  who  prefer  truth,  tnough 
veiled  in  an  unavoidable  mystery,  to  spe- 
cious error  disguised  in  an  affected  garb 
of  simplicity .--Sabelliiu  had  taken  pains 
to  contound  the  persons  T)f  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Dionysius  showed,  by  an  un- 
equivocal testimony,  that  the  Father  was 
Dot  the  same  as  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  the 


same  as  the  Father. — ^Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  being  informed  of  these  things, 
assembled  a  council,  in  which  certain  ex- 
pressions attributed  to  his  namesake  of 
Alexandria  were  disapproved;  and  he 
wrote  to  him  with  a  view  of  furnishing 
an  opportunity  for  explanation. 

The  bishop  of  Alexandria  with  great 
clearness,  candour,  and  moderation,  ex« 
plained  himself  at  large  in  a  work  which 
he  entitled  a  Refutation  and  Apology.*  In 
the  small  remains  of  this  work,  ft  appears 
that  he  held  the  consubstantiability  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father :  He  describes  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  steers  equally  clear 
of  the  rock  of  Sabellianism,  which  con- 
founds the  persons,  and  that  of  Arianism, 
which  divides  the  substance.  His  testi- 
mony, therefore,  may  be  added  to  the 
uniform  judgment  of  the  primitive  fathers 
on  this  subject. 

"The  Father,"  says  he,  ".cannot  be 
separated  from  the  Son,  as  he  is  the  Fa- 
ther ;  for  THAT  NAME,  at  the  same  time, 
establishes  the  relation.  Neither  can 
the  Son  be  separated  from  the  Father;  for 
the  word  Father  implies  the  union :  more- 
over, the  Spirit  is  united  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  because  it  cannot  exist  se- 
parate either  from  him  who  sends  it,  or 
from  HIM  who  brings  it.  Thus  we  under- 
stand the  indivisible  Unity  without  any 
diminution."  This  account  was  satis- 
factory to  the  whole  Church;  and  was 
allowed  to  contain  the  sense  of  Chris- 
tians on  the  doctrine. 

In  the  yetu*  twoJiundred  and  sixty-four, 
the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata  began  to 
excite  the  general  attention  of  Christians ; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  a  p^^  ^f 
degeneracy  both  in  principle  Samostta, 
and  practice,  hitherto  very  un-  .  j.  jaa 
common  within  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  attracted  the  particular  no- 
tice of  all  who  wished  well  to  the  souls 
of  men.  Paul  was  the  bishop  of  Antioch. 
It  gives  one  no  very  high  idea  of  the  state 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  that  renown- 
ed Church,  that  such  a  man  should  ever 
have  been  placed  al^ts  head : — But  it  is 
no  new  thing  for  even  sincere  Christians 
to  be  dazzled  with  the  parts  and  eloquence 
of  corrupt  men.  The  ideas  of  this  man 
seem  to  have  been  perfectly  secular. 
Zenobia  ^  Palmyra,  who,  at  that  timet 
styled  herself  Queen  of  the  East,  and 
reined  over  a  large  part  of  the  empire 
which  had  been  torn  from  the  indole«l 
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hands  of  Gallienas,  deeired  his  instruc- 
tions in  Christiam^.*  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  her.  motiyes  had  anything  m 
them  heyottd  philosophical  curiosity. 
The  master  and  the  scholaf  were  well 
suited  to  each  other;  and  Paul  taught 
her  his  own  conceptions  of  Jesus  Christ, 
--namely,  that  rs  was,  hy  nature,  a  com- 
mon man  like  others.  The  irregularities 
of  Paul's  life,  and  the  heterodoxy  of  his 
doctrines  could  no  longer  be  endured. 
There  is,  in  fact,  more  necessary  connex- 
ion between  principle  and  practice  than 
the  world  is  ready  to  believe ;  for  pure 
practical  holiness  can  only  be  the  effect 
of  Christian  truth. — ^The  bishops  met  at 
Antioch,  to  consider  his  case:  Among 
these,  were,  particularly,  Firmilian  of 
Cssarea  in  Cappadocia,  Gregoryf  Thau- 
maturgus,  and  Athenodorus,  who  were 
brethren  and  bishops  in  Pontus;  and 
Theotecnes  of  Ceesarea  in  Palestine.  A 
number  of  ministers  and  deacons  besides 
met  together  on  the  occasion.  In  several 
sessions  the  case  of  Paul  was  argued. 
Firmilian  seems  to  hare  presided. — Paul 
was  induced  to  recant;  and  with  such 
appearances  of  sincerity  that  Firmilian  and 
the  council  believed  him.  The  matter 
slept,  therefore,  for  the  present,  and  Paul 
continued  in  his  bishopric. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  the  eleventh  of  GalUenus, 
Death  of  *^^*  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
Diooraius.  ^*®^»  ^^^  having  held  the 
A  D  264     See  seventeen  years.    He  had 

*  *  '  been  invited  to  the  council; 
but  pleaded  in  excuse  his  great  age  and 
infirmities :  he,  however,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  council,  containing  his  advice,  and 
addressed  the  Church  of  Antioch,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  her  bishop.  This 
was  the  last  service  of  this  great  and 

food  man  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  ^fter 
aving  gone  through  a  variety  of  hard- 
ships, and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
steady  piety  in  the  cause  of  rMigion.  His 
having  been  a  pupil  of  Origen  in  his 

Jbunger  years  was  w^  great  advantage  to 
is  theolo^cal  knowledge :    It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  materials  concerning 
him  are  so  defective ;  but  the  few  frag- 
ments which  remain,  afford  the  strongest 
2        marks  of  unquestionable  good  stnse  and 
*        moderation,  as  well  as  of  genuine  piety. 
Qallienus  having  reigned  >about  fifteeri 


•  Athan.  torn.  11.  p.  857.— Fleury,  Euseb, 
vii.  Chap.  6,  ke. 
t  See  hii  Life  in  the  next  Chap. 
Vol.  h  U 


yearsr  Claudius  succeeded ;  and,  after  a 
reign  of  two  years,  in  which  he  continued 
the  protector  of  Christians,  Aurelian  be- 
came emperor.  Under  him  a  second 
council  was  convened  concerning  Paul  of 
Samosata.  He  dissembled  egregiously ; 
nevertheless,  the  intolerable  corruption 
both  of  his  doctrine  and  of  his  morals, 
was  proved  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  in- 
somuch that  the  servants  of  Christ  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  show  openly, 
that  all  re^rd  to  the  person  and  precepts 
of  their  divine  Master  was  not  lost  in 
the  Christian  world.*— Seventy  bishops 
appeared  at  the  synod,  among  whom 
Theotecnes  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine 
was  still  one  of  the  princiijal.  They 
waited  some  time  for  the  arrival  of  Fir^ 
milian  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  been 
invited,  and  was  on  his  way,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age;  but  ^.^^^.^^ 
he  died  at  Tarsus  m  the  year  ^i^^ 
two  hundred .  and  sixty-nine.  .  j!  ^m 
He  had  been  one  of  the  great-  '  * 
est  luminaries  of  the  day,  and  so  had  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus  of  Pontus,  who  also 
died  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  council.  The  loss  of  these  great 
men  was,  no  doubt,  the  more  severely 
felt  on  this  occasion,  because  it  was  nol 
in  the  power  of  every  one,  who  really  be- 
lieved and  loved  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
to  confute  and  expose,  in  a  proper  manner^ 
the  artifices  of  Paul. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  pains  taken  at 
this  day,  by  many  persons  of  Paul's  per- 
suasion, to  cover  their  ideas  under  a 
cloud  of  ambiguous  expressions,  and  to 
represent  themselves,  when  attacked,  as 
meaning  the  same  thing  with  real  Chris- 
tians, while,  at  other  times,  they  take  all 
possible  pains,  and  in  the  most  open  way, 
to  undermine  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  will  not  be  surprised  that 
Paul, — artful,  eloquent,  and  deceitful  as 
he  was, — should  be  able  to  give  a  spe- 
cious colour  to  his  ideas.  Bu^  there  was 
in  the  council  a  presbyter,  named  Mal- 
ohion,  who  added  to  &e  soundness  of 
Christian  faith  great  skill  in  the  art  of 
reasoning :  He  had  been,  a  long  time, 
governor  of  the  school  of  humanity  at  Anr* 
tioch:  and  his  talents  and  experience 
were  of  great  service  in  this  business : — 
He  so  pressed  the  ambiguous,  e(}uivo* 
eating  Paul,  that  he  compelled  him  to 
declare  himself  and  to  disclose  his  most 
secret  meanings.    There  needed  no  more 


•  Athan.  do  Syn.  Baaeb.  28,  &c. 
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to  condemn  him.  All  the  bishops  agreed 
to  his  deposition  and  exclusion  from  the 
Christian  Church. — Malchion's  disputa- 
tion against  Paul  was  preserved  in  writing 
to  the  time  of  Eusebius. 

No  fact  in  Church  history  is  more  cer- 
tain than  the  deposition  and  exclusion  of 
Paul ; — and  the  inference  is,  thence,  de- 
monstratively clear, — ^that  So- 
Paol  of  cinianbm  in  the  year  two  hun- 
deoo^  dred  and  sixty-nine,  waa  not 
A  n  9fiQ  suffered  to  exist  within  the 
or  270.  P^^  ^^  ^^®  Christian  Church. 
—I  use  that  term,  because  it 
is  now  well  understood ;  and  because  it 
fairly  expresses  the  ideas  of  Paul.  In 
truth; — ^no  injury  was  done  to  the  man: 
He  had  certainly  no  more  right  to  Chris- 
tian preferment  than  a  traitor  has  to  hold 
an  office  of  trust  under  a  legal  govern- 
ment; and  to  oblige  him  to  speak  out 
what  he  really  held,  was  no  more  than 
what  justice  required :  Truth  and  open- 
ness are  essential  to  the  character  of  all 
teachers :  He  who  is  void  of  them,  de- 
serves to  be  without  scholars  or  hearers. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  further 
conclude — that  the  doctrine,  usually  call- 
ed Trinitarian,  was  universal  in  the 
Church  in  those  times :— Dionysius,  Fir- 
milian,  Gregory,  Theotecnes,  seventy 
bishops,  the  whole  Christian  world,  were 
unanimous  on  this  head ; — and  this  una- 
nimity may  satisfactorily  be  traced  up  to 
the  Apostles. 

Paul  being  deposed,  and  a  new  bishop 
being  chosen  in  his  room,  an  epistle  was 
dictated  by  the  council  and  sent  to  Dio- 
nysius  of  Rome  and  to  Maximus  of  Alex- 
andria, and  also  dispersed  through  the 
Roman  world,  in  which  they  explained 
their  own  labours  in  this  matter, — the 
perverse  duplicity  of  Paul, — and  the  ob- 
jections affainst  him. — The  chief  part  of 
this  will  deserve  to  be  transcribed — from 
Eusebius — as  the  most  authentic  account 
of  the  whole  transaction.* 

"  To  Dionysius  and  Maximus,  and  all 
our  fellow  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  the  whole 
univerbal  Church,—  Heleni^p,  Hjrmcnaeus, 
Theophihis,  Theotecnes,  &c.,  with  all  the 
other  bishops  who  with  us  inhabit  and 
preside  over  the  neighbouring  cities  and 
provinces ;— together  with  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  and  holy  Cifurchesof  God, — 
to  the  beloved  brethren  in  the  Lord,  send 
greeting : — 

•  Book  7.  ohap.  29. 


*'  For  the  purpose  of  healing  this  deadly 
and  poisonous  mischief,  we  have  called 
many  bishops  from  far,  as  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  and  Firmilian  of  Cssarea  in 
Cappadocia,— men  blessed  in  the  Lord  ;— 
the  former  of  whom,  writing  hither  to 
Antioch,  vouchsafed  not  so  much  as  once 
to  salute  the  author  of  the  heresy;  for  he 
wrote  not  specifically  to  him,  but  to  the 
whole  congregation; — the  copy  of  which, 
we  have  annexed.  Firmilian  came  twice 
to  Antioch,  and  condemned  this  novel 
doctrine. — He  wished  to  have  come  the 
third  time,  for  the  same  purpose;  but  he 
only  reached  Tarsus ;  and,  while  we  were 
assembling,  sending  for  him,  and  expect- 
ing his^  coming,  he  departed  this  life. — 
This  man*  was  formerly  indigent:  He 
derived  no  property  from  his  parents,  nor 
acquired  any  either  by  a  trade  or  a  pro- 
fession ;  yet  he  is  grown  exceedingly  rich 
by  sacrilegious  practices  and  by  extor- 
tions.— He  deceived  the  brethren  and  im- 
posed on  their  easiness:  He  entangled 
them  in  law  suits :  pretended  to  assist  the 
injured ;  took  bribes  on  all  sides,  and  thus 
turned  godliness  into  gain.-^Vain,  and 
fond  of  secular  dignity,  he  preferred  the 
name  of  Judge  to  that  of  bishop :  He 
erected  for  himself  a  tribunal  and  lofty 
throne,  after  the  manner  of  civil  magis- 
trates, and  not  like  a  disciple  of  Christ.^- 
He  was  accustomed  to  walk  through  the 
streets,  with  a  numerous  guard,  in  great 
state,  receiving  letters  and  dictating  an- 
swers ;  insomuch  that  great  scandal  has 
accrued  to  the  faith  through  his  pride  and 
haughtiness.  In  church  assemblies  he 
used  theatrical  artifices,  ,to  amaze,  sur- 
prise, and  procure  applause  from  weak 
people : — such  as,  striking  his  thigh  with 
his  hand,  and  stamping  with  his  feet. — 
Then,  if  there  were  any,  who  did  not  ap- 
plaud him,  nor  shake  their  handkerchiefs, 
nor  make  loud  acclamations  as  is  usual 
in  the  theatre, — nor  leap  up  and  down  as 
his  partizans  do, — but  behaved  with  de- 
cent and  reverent  attention  as  becomes 
the  house  of  God,  hft  reproved — and  even 
reviled  such  persons. — He  openly  in- 
veighed against  the  deceased  expositors 
of  Scripture  in  the  most  impudent  and 
scornful  terms;  and  magnified  himself 
exactly  Vk  the  manner  of  sophists  and 
impostors.  He  suppressed  the  psalms 
made  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
called  them  modern  compositions;— and 
he  directed  others  to  be  sung  in  the 

*  Paul  of  Samosata. 
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Church  in  his  own  commendation,— 
whidi  Tery  much  shocked  the  hearers  :»- 
He  also  encouraged  similar  practices,  as 
far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  among  the 
neighbourinff  bishops.— He  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Son  of  God  to  have  come 
down  from  heaven ;  and  affirmed  positive- 
ly that  he  was  of  the  eari  %» — ^These  are 
not  mere  assertions,  but  si  all  be  proved 
by,  the  'public  records  of  the  Synod. — 
Moreover,  this  same  man  kept  women  m 
his  house  under  the  pretence  of  their  be- 
ing poor:  His  priests  and  deacons  did  the 
same ;  l)ut  he  tolerated  and  concealed  this 
and  many  other  of  their  crimes,  in  order 
that  they  might  remain  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence; and  that,  standing  in  fear  on 
their  own  account,  they  might  not  dare 
to  bring  accusations  against  him  for  his 
wicked  actions.  He  also  frequently  gave 
them  money ; — and  in  that  way,  he  en- 
gaged covetous  and  worldly  dispositions 
very  strongly  in  his  interest.— We  are 
persuaded,  brethren,  that  a  bishop  and 
all  his  clergy  are  bound  to  ffive  the  peo- 
ple an  example  of  all  good  works ;  and 
we  are  not  ignorant,  that  many,  by  the 
dangerous  and  evil  custom  of  introducing 
single  and  unprotected  women  into  their 
houses,  have  fallen  into  sin; — and  how 
many,  also,  are  subject  to  suspicion  and 
slander  on  the  same  account.  If,  there- 
fore, it  should  be  admitted,  that  he  hath 
committed  no  actual  crime,  yet  the  very 
suspicion  arising  from  such  a  conduct 
ought  to  be  guarded  against,  for  fear  of 
giving  offence  or  setting  a  bad  example 
to  any.  For  how  can  hs  reprove  another, 
or  admonish  another— not  to  converse 
frequently  and  privately  with  a  woman, — 
andf  to  take  heed,  as  it  is  written,  lest  he 
fall, — HE  who,  though  he  has  sent  away 
one,  still  keeps  two  women  in  his  house; 
—both  of  them  handsome  and  in  the 
flower  of  their  age :  Besides,  wherever 
he  goes,  he  carries  them  about  with  him ; 
and  at  the  same  time  indulges  himself  in 
high  living  and  luxuries.— 43n  account  of 
these  things  all  sighed  in  secret  indigna- 
tion, but  trembled  at  his  power,  and  did 
not  dare  to  accuse  him. 

*' Doubtless  he  would  deserve  severe 
censures,  even  if  he  were  our  dearest 
friend,  and  perfectly  orthodox  in  his  sen- 
timents ; — ^but  as  he  has  renounced  Chris- 
dan  mysteries, — We  have  felt  ourselves 
under  the  necessity  of  ^expelling  irom  the 
Churoh  this  contumacious  adversary  of 
God;  we  have,  accordingly,  placed  in  his 
room  Domnus-— a  person  adorned  with  all  | 
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the  gifts  required  in  a  bishop :  He  is  the 
son  of  Demetrian,  of  blessed  memory—- 
the  predecessor  of 'Paul."  ' 

It  is  fashionable,  at  present,  to  despise 
all  religious  councils  whatever:  and  nro- 
bably,  this  contempt  does  not  arise  from 
an  EXTRA0RDINAR7  regard  to  religion  it- 
self. For,  on  all  subjects,  which  are  es- 
teemed of  moment  and  of  general  concern^ 
common  sense  hath  ever  dictated  to  man- 
kind the  propriety  and  advantage  of  hold- 
ing councils,  by  which  the  wisdom  of 
THE  MANY  might  bo  collected,  concen- 
trated and  directed  to  beneficial  purposes. 
Let  the  reader  reflect,  how  much  this  has 
ever  been  the  case  in  regard  to  politics, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  ^ne  arts. 
-Against  religious  councils,  however 
moulded,  or  however  conducted,  the  tor- 
rent of  the  present  times,  unquestionably, 
runs  violent:  And  the  mind  of  a  historian 
is  strongly  tempted  to  give  way  to  this 
torrent;  for  by  so  doing,  he  much  more 
easily  ,  acquires  a  reputation  for  good 
sense  and  discernment,  than  by  any  ex- 
ercises of  learning,  industry,  or  reflection, 
if  these  should  lead  him  to  oppose  opi- 
nions, 'Which  happen  to  be  prevalent. 
But  it  is,  also,  to  be  remembered,  that  a 
temporary  reputation  which  neither  con- 
sists with  truth,  nor  with  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  writer,  is  of  very  little 
value ; — and  with  this  sentiment  in  view, 
I  venture  to  aflirm,  that  religious  coun- 
cils ought  not  to  be  universally  despised 
and  rejected,  because  some  of  them  have 
been  useless  or  hurtful,- The  council  at 
Jerusalem*  was  intrmsicaliy  of  more  va- 
lue than  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Roman  empire :  It  was  by  a  council,  also, 
that  Cyprian  was  enabled  to  serve  the 
Church  substantially,  though  in  one  in- 
stance he  failed  :  And,  again,  the  council, 
which  dictated  the  letter  concerning  Paul 
of  Samosata,  will  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Circumstanced  as  Paul  was,— 
superior  in  artifice,  eloquence,  and  capa^ 
city ; — supported  in  civil  power,  and  un- 
controlled in  his  own  diocese,  nothing 
seemed  so  likely  to  weaken  his  influence 
and  encourage  the  true  disciples  of  Christ 
as  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  assembled  against  him.  And 
though  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  insin- 
cere mildness  of  polite  scepticism  to  re- 
lish the  blunt  tone  of  the  council,  there 
seem  to  me,  in  their  proceedings,  evident 

•  See  the  Aoto  of  the  Apottlet. 
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marks  of  the  feai  of  God«  of  Christian 
gravity,  and  of  conscientious  regard  to 
truth.  No  doubt,  the  reports  of  Paul's 
actual  lewdness  must  have  been  very 
common  in  Antioch; — but,  for  want  of 
specific  proof, — the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  obtained  in  such  cases, — ^they 
check  the  smallest  disposition  to  exag- 
gerate: they  assert  no  more  than  what 
they  positively  knew;  and  thus  they  con- 
vince posterity  that  they  were,  in  no  way, 
under  the  dominion  of  intemperate  pas- 
sion  or  resentment.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  Christian  bishop  having  been 
proved  so  shamefully  secular; — and  that, 
on  the  most  authentic  evidence ; — a  griev- 
ous fact! — ^The  mind  is  however  con- 
siderably relieved  by  observing,  that 
there  existed  at  the  same  time  a  becom- 
ing zeal  for  truth  and  holiness. 

Dionysius  of  Rome  died,  also,  in  the 
year  270.  His  successor  Felix  wrote  an 
epistle  to  Maximus  of  Alexandria,  in 
.  which, — probably  on  account 
Dionysius  ^f  p^uPg  heresy,— he  speaks 
01  Kome       ^^^ ._,.  ^^^  ^j^j j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

A.D.270.  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  of  the»Virgin  Mary :  we 
believe  that  he  himself  is  the  eternal  God 
and  the  Word,  and  not  a  mere  man, 
whom  God  took  into  himself,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  the  man  should  be  dis- 
tinct from  him :  For  the  Son  of  God  is 
perfect  God;  and  was  also  made  perfect 
man,  by  being  incarnate  of  the  Virgin."* 
By  the  favour  of  Zenobld,  Paul  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  ^ears  supported  him- 
self in  the  possession  of  the  mother- 
church  of  Antioch,  and  of  the  episcopal 
house,  and,  of  course,  of  so  much  of  the 
revenues  as  depended  not  on  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people.  A  party  he, 
doubtless,  had  among  the  people ;  but  the 
horror,  which  Socinianism  theq  excited 
through  the  Christian  world,  as  well  as 
the  lladtiousness  of  his  life,  render  it  im- 
possible that  he  should  have  had;  in  gene- 
ral, the  hearts  of  the  Christians  of  Anti- 
och. Zenobia  was  conquered  by  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  and  then  a  change  took 
place :  The  Christians  complained ;  and 
Aurelian,  considering  Rome  and  Italy  as, 
in  all  things,  a  guide  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  ordered, — ^that  the  controversy 
should  be  decided  according  to  the  senti- 
ments .  of  the  bishops.  Of  course  Paul 
WIS  fully  and  effectually  expelled;  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  him  m  history. 


Aurelian,  hitherto,  had  been  the  friend 
of  Christians:   but  pa^n   superstitioii 


Aurelian 
begiDsa 
11th  Per- 
•eeoUon, 
A.D.  272. 
Aureltaa 
killed, 
A.  D.  275. 


and  its  abettors  drove  him  at 
length  into  measures  of  per- 
secution. The  Christians  were 
in  full  expectation  of  sangui- 
nary treatment,  when  his 
death  prevented  his  designs, 
in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
seventy-.five. 

Tacitus,  the  successor  of  Aurelian,  after 
a  short  reign,  \e(t  the  empire  to  Probus ; 
in  whose  second  year,  and  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  two  hundred  and  se-  .  jj  ^^^ 
venty-seven,  appeared  the 
monstrous  heresy  of  Manes,  of  which  the 
fimdamental  principle  was  the  admission 
of  two  first  causes  independent  of  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
origin  of  evil.  But  I  write  not  the  history 
of  heresies:  That  has  been  performed 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  many,  while 
we  have  very  scanty  information  of  the 
progress  of  true  religion. — ^This  heresy 
continued  long  to  infest  the  Church;  and 
necessity  will  oblige  me  hereafter,  if  this 
work  be  continued,  to  take  notice  of  it 
more  distinctly. 

After  Probus,  Cams  and  his  two  sons, 
Dioclesiah  began  to  reign  in  the  year  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four.  For  the  space 
of  eighteen  years  this  emperor  was  ex- 
tremely indulgent  to  theChns-  _.  ,  . 
tians.  His  wife  Prisca  and  ^'^^f^,"*" 
his  daughter  Valeria  were  ^  J)  *284. 
Christians,  in  some  sense,  se- 
cretly. The  eunuchs  of  his  palace  and 
his  most  important  officers  were  also 
Christians;  and  their  wives  and  families 
opely  professed  the  Gospel.  Christians 
held  honourable  offices  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire ;  innumerable  crowds  attended 
Christian  wor^ip:  the  old  buildings 
could  no  longer  receive  them ;  and  in  all 
cities,  wide  and  large  edifices  were 
erected.* 

If  Christ's  kingdom  had  been  of  this 
world;  and,  if  its  strength  and  beauty 
were  to  be  measured  by  secular  pros- 
perity, we  should  here  fix  the  sera  of  its 
greatness.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  era 
of  its  actual  declension  must  be  dated  in 
the  pacific  part  of  Dioolesian's  reign. 
During  this  whole  century  the  work  of 
God,  in  purity  and  power,  had  been  tend- 
ing to  decay :  The  connexion  with  philo- 
sophers was  one  of  the  principal  causes : 
Outward  peace  and  secular  advantages 


'  Cooe.  £ph.^See  Fleory,  Book  8.  ehap.  4. 
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completed  the  corraption :  Ecdesiastical  I  count  of  them.    And  our  pretended  shep- 
discipline,  which  had  been  too  strict,  was  herds,  laying^  aside  the  rale  of  godliness. 


now  relaxed  exceedingly:  bishops  and 
people.were  in  a  state  of  malice :  End- 
less quarrels  were  fomented  among  con 
tending  parties ;  and  ambition  and  covet- 
ousness  had,  in  General,  gained  the  as- 
cendency in  the  Christian  Church.  Some 
there,  doubtless,  were,  who  mourned  in 
secret,  and  stroye  in  rain  to  stop  the 
abounding  torrent  of  the  evil.  -The  truth 
of  this  account  seems  much  confirmed  by 
the  extreme  dearth  of  real  Christian  ex- 
cellencies afler  the  death  of  Dionysius. 
For  the  space  of  thirty  years,  no  one 
seems  to  have  arisen  like  Cyprfan,  Firmi- 
lian,  Gregory,  or  Dionysius : — No  bishop 
or  pastor,  eminent  for  piety,  zeal,  and  la- 
bour.— Eusebias,  indeed,  mentions  the 
names  and  characters  of  several  bishops ; 
but  he  extols  only  theirjearning  and  phi- 
losophy, or  their  moral  qualities.  He 
speaucs  with  all  the  ardour  of  affection 
concerning  a  minister  in  Cqesarea  of  Pa- 
lestine, named  Pamphilus, — but,  in  this 
case  also,  the  best  thing  he  asserts  of 
him  is,  "  that  he  suffered  much  persecu- 
tion and  was  martyred  at  last. ^'— This 
event  must  have  happened  in  the  time  of 
the  persecution  by  Dioclesian,  which  be- 
gins just  aAer  the  limits  prescribed  to  this 
volume. — Notwithstanding  this  decline 
both  of  zeal  and  of  principle  ;-*notwith-' 
standing  this  scarcity  of  evangelical  graces 
and  fruits,  still  Christian  worship  was 
constantly  attended ;  and  the  number  of 
nominal  converts  was  increasing; — but 
the  faith  of  Christ  itself  appeared  now  an 
ordinary  business ;  and  here  terminated, 
or  nearly  so,  as  far  as  appears,  that  great 
first  Effusion  of  the  Spint  of  God,  which 
began  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Human 
depravity  effected  throughout  a  general 
decay  of  godliness ;  an(r  one  generation 
of  men  elapsed  with  very  slender  proofs 
of  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  with 
his  Church. 

The  observation  of  Eusebius,  who 
honestly  confesses  this  declension,  is  ju- 
dicious :  "  The  heavy  hand  of  God's 
judgments  began  softly,  by  little  and  lit^ 
tie,  to  visit  us  after  his  wonted  manner : 
The  persecution,  which  was  raised  against 
us,  took  place  first  amon^  the  Christians 
who  were  in  military  service;  but,  we 
were  not  at  all  moved  with  his  hand,  nor 
took  any  pains  to  return  to  God :  We 
heaped  sin  upon  sin,  judging,  like  care- 
less Epicpreans,  that  G^  cared  not  for 
our  sins,  nor  would  ever  visit  us  on  ac- 
v3 


practised  among  themselves  contention 
and. division.*'— He  goes  on  to  observe,*— 
that  the  '*  dreadful  persecution  of  Diocle- 
sian was  then  inflicted  on  the  Church,  as 
a  just  punishment  and  as  the  most  proper 
chastisement  for  their  iniquities." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  while 
Dioclesian  was  practising  the  supersti- 
tious rites  of  divination,  he  became  per- 
suaded that  the  ill  success  of  his  attempts 
to  pry  into  futurity,  were  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  Christian  servant,  who  had 
made,  on  his  forehead,  the  sign  of  the 
cross :  and  he  immediately,  in  great  an- 
ger, ordered  not  only  those  who  were 
present,  but  all  in  his  palace,  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  be 
scourged  with  whips.*  He  commanded 
also  tSe  officers  of  his  armies  to  constrain 
all  the  soldiers  to  do  the  same,  or  to  dis- 
charge the  disobedient  from  the  service. 
Eusebius  alludes  to  this  in  the  foregoin? 
passage. — Christian  truth,  however,  had 
not  so  universally  decayed,  but  that  many 
chose  rather  to  resign  iheii  commissions, 
than  to  do  violence  to  their  consciences. 
— Very  few  were  put  to  death,  on  this  ac- 
count.— ^The  story  of  Marcellus  is  remark- 
able.j-  Mr.  Gibbon  has  undertaken  to 
justify  his  execution,  by  representing  him 
as  punished  purely  for  desertion  and  mi- 
litary disobedience.  But,  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  this  historian  to  suppress  or  to 
disguise  facts,  when  the  credit  of  religion 
is  concerned :  and  I  might  have  added 
this  instance  to  the  list  ot  his  perversions, 
which  I  formerly  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public.^:  The  truth  is,  the 
death  of  Marcellus  was  the  effect  of  a 
PARTIAL  PERSECUTION :  Now  military 
rules,  subversive  of  Christianity,  were 
introduced :  Christian  soldiers  were  or- 
dered to  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  and  they 
could  not  do  this  without  renouncing 
their  religion  :^*0therwi3e,  it  was,  in 
those  times,  not  uncommon  for  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  to  serve  in  the  armies. 

It  was  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  at  Tangier  in  Mauritania, 
while  every  one  was  employed  in  feasting 
and  sacrifices,  that  Marcellus  the  centu- 
rion took  off  his  belt,  threw  1^^^^^!. 
down  his  vine-branch  and  his  iq,^  ealled 
arms,  and  added,  ''  I  will  not    St.*  Mar- 


•  Lactantins,  de  morte  persecat. 

t  Acta  sincera,  Fleurj,  Book  8.  Chap.  27. 

t  See  Milaer'a  Gibboo. 
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cellat,  be-  fight  any  longer  under  the 
beaded,  banner  of  your  emperor,  or 
A.  D.  298.  g^r^g  your  gods  of  wood  and 
stone.  If  the  condition  of  a  soldier  be 
such  that  he  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  gods 
and  emperors,  I  abandon  the  vine-branch 
and  the  belt,  and  quit  the  service."  "  We 
plainly  seethe  cause,"  says  Fleury,  "that 
forced  the  Christians  to  desert:— They 
were  compelled  to  partake  of  idolatrous 
worship."  The  centurion  was  ordered  to 
be  beheaded :  And  Cassianus,  the  regis- 
ter, whose  business  it  was  to  take  down 
the  sentence,  cried  out  aloud  that  he  was 
shocked  at  its  injustice.  Marcellus  smiled 
for  joj,  foreseemg  that  Cassianus  would 
be  his  fellowHuarWr :  In  fact,  he  was 
actually  martyred  about  a  month  after. 

When  I  first  read  Mr.  Gibbon's  account 
of  this  transaction,  I  concluded  that  Mar- 
cellus had  suffered  on  mere  principles  of 
modem  Quakerism. — Quite  unnecessary 
are  any  further  remarks,  on  a  subject, 
which  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  ob- 
scure or  uncertain. 

These  preliminaries  to  the  persecution, 
with  which  the  next  century  opens,  did 
not,  it  seems,  duly  affect  the  minds  of 
Christians  in  general ;  nor  was  the  spirit 
of  prayer  stirred  up  among  them ;  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  long  and  obstinate  decay  in 
godliness!    There  must  have  been,   in 
secret,  a  lamentable  departure  from  the 
lively  faith. of  the  Gospel.    Origenisro, 
and  the  learning  and  philosophy  connect- 
ed with  it,  were  extremely  fashionable  : 
And  we  conjecture,  that  the  sermons  of 
Christian  pastors  had  more,  in  general, 
of  a  merely  moral  and  philosophical  cast, 
than  of  any  thing  purely  evan^lical.    In 
truth,  justification  by  faith,— hearty  con- 
viction of  sin, — and  the  Spirit's  influen- 
ces, are  scarcely  mentioned  in  all  this 
season.    Moral  duties,  I  doubt  not,  were 
inculcated, — but  professors  of  Christiani- 
ty continued  immoral  and  scandalous  in 
their  lives.    The  state  of  the  Church  of 
England  firom  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  reign, — 
full  of  party  faction  and  animosities, 
and  love  of  the  world,  yet  in  its  public  mi- 
nistrations  adorned  with  learning,  and 
abounding  in  external  morality,— seems 
very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  manners  and  in  piety,  from 
the  death  of  Dionysius  to  the  end  of  the 
century. — In  one  instance  there  was  a 
great  difference :  Superstition  was  much 
stronger  in  the  ancient  Church ;  but  as  it 
was  eidisted  in  the  •enrice  of  self-right- 


eousness, and  as  the  fiuth  of  Christ  and 
the  love  of  God  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
buried  under  it,  such  a  diversity  does  not 
affect  the  general  likeness. 

God,  who  had  exercised  long  patienoe, 
declared  at  length  in  the  course  of' his 
providence,  "Because  I  have  purged 
thee,  and  thou  wast  not  purged,  thou 
shalt  not  be  purged  from  thy  filthiness 
any  more,  till  I  have  caused  mt  fury  to 

REST  UPON  THBE.* 

But  this  scene,  which  introduces  quite 
a  new  face  on  the  Church,  and  was  quick* 
ly  followed  by  several  surprising  revolu- 
tions, belongs  to  the  next  century. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SOMB  ACCOUNT  OF  GREGORY  THAUMA- 
TURGU8,  THE0GN0STU8,  AND  DIONY- 
SIUS OF  ROME. 

These  three  persons  are  all,  whom  I 
can  find  belonging  to  the  third  century, 
to  whom,  according  to  my  plan,  suflSci- 
ent  justice  has  not  been  done  already. 
Of  the  two  last,  indeed,  I  have  little  to 
say.  Of  the  first  more  is  recorded.  Eu- 
sebiusf  has  ^ven  a  short  account  of  him ; 
and  his  life  is  written  at  length,  by  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssen.  Cave  and  Fleury  have 
collected  the  most  material  things  con- 
cerning him  *;  but  the  former  is  more  to 
be  depended  on. — I  wish  to  furnish  the 
reader  with  every  information  that  may 
appear  valuable  concemfn?  this  great 
man :  I  wish  to  separate  truth  from  fiction. 
Considerable  allowance,  no  doubt,  must 
be  made  for  the  growth  of  superstitious 
credulity : — ^I  dare  not,  however,  reject  all 
that  part  of  Gregory's  narrative,  in  which 
miraculous  powers  are  ascribed  to  Thau- 
maturgus.— His  very  name:^  admonishes 
the  historian  to  be  cautious  in  this  mat- 
ter :  and  though  no  great  stress,  perhaps, 
ought  to  be  laid  on  such  a  circumstance 
alone,  it  behooves  us  to  remember  that  the 
same  idea  is  supported  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  antiquity. 

He  was  bom  \t  Neoctesarea,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Cappadocia.  His  father,  zeal- 
ous for  paganism,  took  care  to  educate 
him  in  idolatry,  and  in  the  learning  of  the 
Gentile  world.— He  died  when  his  son 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age. — ^The 
mother  of  Thaumatnrgus  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  complete  his  education  and  that 


•  Rxek.  xiiv.  13. 
^  Wonderworker. 


t  Book  6.  Chap.  29. 
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of  his  brother  Atheiiodoni8,  who  was  af- 
terwards a  Christian  bishop,  as  well  as 
himself. — ^He  travelled  to  Alexandria  to 
learn  the  Platonic  philosophy,  where  he 
was  eoually  remarkable  for  strictness  of 
life  and  for  close  attention  to  his  studies. 
The  renowned  Origen,  at  that  time,  gave 
lectures  in  religion  and  philosophy,  at 
Cffisarea  in  Palestine.  Thaumaturgus, 
his  brother  Athenodorus,  and  Finnilian, 
a  Cappadocian  ffentleman,  with  whom 
he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship, 
put  themselves  under  his  tuition.  This 
same  Finnilian  is  the  Cappadocian  bish< 
op,  whom  we  have,  repeatedly,  had  occa 
sion  to  mention.  The  two  brothers  con- 
tinued five  years  with  Oriffen,  and  were 
persuaded  by  him  to  study  uie  holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  no  doubt  is  to  be  made,  but 
that  the  most  assiduous  pains  were  exert- 
ed by  that  zealoas  teacher  to  ground  them 
in  the  belief  of  Christianity. — On  his  de- 
parture he  delivered  an  eloquent  speech 
in  praise  of  Origen,  before  a  numerous 
auditory: — a  testimony  at  once  of  his 
gratitude  and  of  his  powers  of  rhetoric. 

There  is  still  extant  a  letter  written  by 
Oripen  to  Gregory  Thaumatur^s,*  in 
which  he  exhorts  mm  to  apply  his  know- 
ledge to  the  promotion  of  Christianity. 
The  best  thing  in  it  is,  that  he  advises 
him  to  pray  ferventlv  and  seriously  for  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Being  now  returned  to  Neocaesarea,  he 
gave  himself  much  to  prayer  and  retire- 
ment; and,  doubtless,  was,  in  secret, 
prepared  and  disciplined  for  the  important 
work  to  which  he  was  soon  after  called. 
Neocsesarea  was  a  large  and  populous 
city, — ^full  of  idolatry,— the  very  seat  of 
Satan ;  so  that  Christianity  could  scarce- 
ly ffain  any  entrance  into  it.  Phoedimus, 
bishop  of  Amasea,  a  neighbouring  city, 
was  grieved  to  see  its  profaneness ;  and 
hoping  much  from  the  pietv  and  capacity 
of  young  Gregory,  he  took  pains  to  en- 
gage him  there  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. Gregory,  from  pure  modesty,  en- 
deavoured to  elude  his  designs;  bnt 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
charge. 

The  scene  was  arduous.  He  had  a 
Church  to  found,  before  he  could  govern 
it.  There  were  not  above  seventeen  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  in  the  place.  His 
name-SBjLe  of  Nyssen  seems  to  have  been 
imposed  on  by  the  superstitious  spirit 
then  too  prevalent,  when  he  tells  ns  that 


Gregory  Thaumatur^s  received,  in  a 
vision,  a  creed  from  John  the  Evangelist 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  But,  as  he  assures 
us,  that  the  original,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  was  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
Neocaesarea  in  his  time;  and,— -as  this 
is  a  matter  of  fact  of  which  any  person 
miffht  judge ;-— as  the  creed  itself  contains 
nouiing  but  what  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
language  of  the  fathers  of  the  third  cen- 
tury ;^-and,  as  we  have  already  seen  the 
exact  and  steady  pains  with  which  they 
guarded  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against 
heresies,— I  do  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
that  he  either  actually  composed  the  creed 
in  question,  or  received  it  aa  his  own  ;— 
at  the  same  time  the  intelligent  reader, 
when  he  has  considered  its  contents,  and 
the  consequences  deducible  from  them, 
need  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  the 
industry*  with  which,  in  our  times,  its 
credit  has  been  impeached.  The  whole 
creed  is  as  follows,  and  merits  our  at- 
tention the  more, — because  the  orthodoxy 
of  Gregory  has  been  unreasonably  sus- 
pected against  the  express  testimony  of 
Eusebius, — who,  we  have  seen  above,— 
represents  him  as  one  of  the  opposers  of 
Paul  of  Samosata,  at  the  first  council. 

"There  is  one  God.—The  Father  of 
the  living  Word,  of  the  subsisting  wis- 
dom and  power,  and  of  him,  who  is 
his  eternal  express  Image :  The  perfect 
Father  of  Him  that  is  perfect:  The  Far 
ther  of  the  only-begotten  Son.  There  is 
One  Lord,  the  only  Son  of  the  only  Far 
ther;  God  of  God;  the  Character  and 
Image  of  the  Godhead ;  the  energetic 
Word ;  the  comprehensive  Wisdom  by 
which  all  things  were  made;  and  the 
Power  that  gave  Being  to  all  creation  t 
The  true  Son  of  the  true  Father :  The  In- 
visible of  the  Invisible :  The  Incorrupti- 
ble of  the  Incorruptible :  The  Immortal 
of  the  Immortal:  The  Eternal  of  the 
Eternal.  There  is  one  Holy  Ghost,  hav- 
ing his  subsistence  of  God;  who  was 
manifested  through  the  Son  to  men : 
The  perfect  Image  of  the  perfect  Son: 
The  Life,  and  the  Source  of  Life :  The 
Holy  Fountain :  Sanctity,  and  the  Author 
of  Sanctification ;  by  whom  is  made  mani- 
fest God  the  Father,  who  is  above  all  and 
in  all,  and  God  the  Son,  who  is  throng 
all.  A  perfect  Trinity,  which,  neither  m 
Glory,  Eternity,  or  Dominion,  is  sega- 
rated  or  divided." 
Notwithstanding  the  prejudices,  which 
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hi8  idolatrous  countrymen  mnst  have  had 
affainst  him,  he  was  Teceived  hy  Muso- 
mua,  a  person  of  consequence  in  me  city ; 
and,  in  a  very  little  time,  his  preachine 
was  80  saccessful  that  he  was  attended 
by  a  numerous  congregation.  The  situa- 
tion of  Gregory,  so  like  that  of  the  primi 
tive  Christian  preachers,  in  the  midst  of 
idolatry,  renders  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  he  was,  as  they  were,  favoured  with 
miraculous  gifts :  mr  thcse  the  Lord  be- 
stowed in  abundance,  where  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  as  ^ret  ffained  no  admission; 
'  and  it  is  certain  that  miracles  had  not 
then  ceased  in  the  Church. 

Gregory  Nyssen  himself  liyed  within 
less  than  a  hundred  years  af\er  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus ;  and  both  he  and  his 
brother, — the  famous  Basil, — speajc  of 
his  miracles  without  the  least  doubt. 
Their  afed  grandmother,  Macrina,  who 
taught  mem  in  their  youth,  had,  in  her 
younger  years,  been  a  nearer  of  Gregory, 
casil  particularly  observes,  that  she  told 
them  the  very  words  which  she  had  heard 
from  him ;  and  assures  us  that  the  Gen* 
tiles,  on  account  of  the  miracles  which 
he  performed,  used  to  call  him  a  second 
Moses.  The  existence  of  his  miraculous 
powers,  with  reasonable  persons,  seems 
then  unquestionable.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  few  particular  instances 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  not  the 
best  chosen : — but,  that  he  cured  the  sick, 
— healed  the  diseased, — and  expelled 
devils ;  and, — that  thus  God  wrought  by 
him  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, — 
as  It  is,  in  itself,  very  credible,  so  has  it 
the  testimony  of  men  worthy  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

Gregory  continued  successfully  em- 
ployed at  Neocssarea  till  the  persecution 
of  Decius.  Swords  and  axes,  iire,  wild 
beasts,  stakes,  and  engines  for  distending 
the  limbs,  iron  chairs  made  red-hot,  frames 
of  timber  set  up  straight,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  tortured  were  racked  with 
nails  that  tore  off  the  flesh ;  these,  and  a 
variety  of  other  inventions,  were  used.— 
But  the  Decian  persecution,  in  general, 
was  before  described. — Pontus  and  Cap- 
oadocia  seem  to  have  had4heir  full  share. 
Near  relatives,  in  the  most  unnatural 
mannei',  betrayed  one  another :  the  woods 
were  full  of  vagabonds :  the  towns  were 
empty:  the  public  prisons  were  found 
too  small;  and  the  private  houses,  de- 
prived of  their  Christian  inhabitants,  be- 
came gaols  for  the  reception  of  prisoners. 


In  this  terrible  tttaation  of  things, 
Gregory  considered,  that  his  new  con- 
verts could  scarcely  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  their  ground  and  be  faithful :  He« 
therefore,  advised  them  to  flee;  and  he 
encouraged  them  to  that  step  by  his  ex- 
ample. Many  of  his  people  endured  much 
affliction,  but  God  restored  them  at  leng^th 
to  peace :  Their  bishop  returned  a^n, 
and  refreshed  and  exhilarated  their  minds 
with  his  pastoral  labours. 

In  the  reign  of  Gallienns,  the  Chri»- 
tians  suflTered  extremely  from  the  ravages 
of  barbarous  nations,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  Gregory *s  Canonical  Epistle,  still 
extant, — in  which,  rules  of  a  wholesome, 
penitential,  and  disciplinarian  nature  are 
delivered. 

The  last  service  which  is  recorded  of 
him,  is  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  flrst 
council  concerning  Paul  of  Samosata.  He 
died  not  long  after.  A  little  before  his 
death  he  made  a  strict  inquiry,  whether 
there  were  any  persons  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  still  strangers  to  Chris- 
tianity :  And  being  told  there  were  about 
seventeen  in  all,  he  sighed;  and,  lifting 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  appealed  to  God, 
how  much  it  troubled  him  that  amy  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  should  still  remain  un- 
acquainted with  salvation:  At  the  same 
time  he  expressed  great  thankfulness— 
that,  whereas  at  first,  he  had  found  only 
seventeen  Christians,  he  should  now  only 
leave  that  same  number  of  idolaters.— 
Having  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  in- 
fidels and  for  the  edification  of  the  faith- 
ful, he  peaceably  gave  up  his  soul  to  the 
Almighty. 

He  was  an  evangelical  man,  says  Ba- 
sil, in  his  whole  Bfe :  In  his  devotion  he 
showed  the  greatest  reverence :  Yea  and 
NAT — ^were  the  usual  measures  of  his 
communication.^How  desirable  is  it 
that  those  who  profess  to  love  Jesus, 
should  uniformly  practise  the  same !  He 
never  allowed  himdelf  to  call  his  brother 
fool:  No  anger  or  bitterness  proceeded 
out  0^  his  mouth :  Slander  and  calumny, 
as  directly  opposite  to  Christianity,  he 
peculiarly  hated  and  avoided.  Lies  and 
falsehood,  envy  and  pride,  he  Abhorred. 
He  was  zealous  against  all  corruptions ; 
and  Sabellianism,  which  long  alter,  in 
Basil's  time,  reared  up  its  head,  was  si- 
lenced by  the  remembrance  of  what  he 
had  taught  and  left  among  them.— So 
Basil  tells  us. 

On  the  whole,  the  reader  will  with  me 
regret,  that  antiquity  has  left  us  such 
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■canty  memorials  of  a  man  so  much  ho- 
noured of  God,  se  eminently  holy,  and 
80  little  inferior,  in  utility  among  man- 
kind, to  any,  with  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  blessed,  from  the  Apostles' 
days  to  his  own  times.  Fot  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived,  that  so  flrreat  and  almost 
universal  a  change  in  the  religious  pro- 
fession of  the  citizens  of  >feocesarea 
could  have  taken  place  without  a  marvel 
lous  EFFUSION  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that 
place.  And  how  instructive  and  edifying 
would  the  narrative  be,  if  we  were  dis- 
tinctly informed  of  its  rise  and  progress ! 
Certainly, — ^the  essentials  of  the  Gospel 
must  have  been  preached  in  much  clear- 
ness and  purity.  In  no  particular  instance 
was  the  Divine  influence  ever  more  appa- 
rent since  the  apostolic  age. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  wiui  precision,  the 
time  when  Theognostns  of  Alexandria 
lived ;  though  it  is  certain  that  he  is  later 
than  Origen ;  and,  that  he  must  belong  to 
the  third  century.  He  platonizes,  after 
the  manner  of  Origen,  in  some  parts  of 
his  writings ;  yet,  he  is  cited  by  Athana- 
sius  as  a  witness  of  the  Son's  consub- 
Btantiality  with  the  Father.  *^For,  as 
the  Sun  is  not  diminished,''  says  he, 
<<  though  it  produces  rays  continually,  so 
likewise  the  Father  is  not  diminished  in 
begetting  the  Son,  who  is  his  image."  It 
is  certain  that  this  is  Trinitarian  lan- 
guage ;  and,  though  neither  Theognostus 
nor  Gregory,  nor  some  others  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  spake  always  of  the  Per- 
sons of  the  blessed  Trinity,  with  so  much 
exactness  as  afterwards  was  done,  it 
would  be  an  extreme  want  of  candour  to 
rank  them  with  Arians,  Sabellians,  or  the 
like,  when  there  is  the  clearest  proof  that 
the  foundation  of  their  doctrine  was  really 
Trinitarian.  Before  this  important  article 
of  &ith  had  been  contradicted,  men  did 
not  perceive  the  necessity  of  being  con- 
stantly on  their  guard  respecting  it :  but 
when  the  heresies  were  formed,  they  felt 
themselves,  urgently,  called  upon  to  ex- 
press themselves  with  the  most  diligent 
precision.  The  want  of  attending  to  this 
just  distinction  has  nursed  several  unrea- 
sonable cavils  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
eagerly  catch  at  eyery  straw  to  support 
heretical  notions. — ^Nothing  is  known  of 
the  life  of  Theognostus.— The  proofs  of 
his  eloquence  aim  capacity  are  clear  and 
strong.*' 

The  injustice  of  the  late  attempts  made 

•  Da  PiD,  Sd  Centory. 


to  invalidate  the  evidences  of  the  an- 
tiquity and  of  the  uninterrupted  preserva- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  within 
the  three  first  centuries,  requires  me  to 
mention  one  instance  more,  which,  added 
to  the  many  already  mentioned,  will,  I 
think,  authorize  me  to  draw  this  conclu- 
sion,— that  during  the  first  three  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  though  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity  was  variously  op- 
posed, yet  the  whole  Christian  Church 
constantly  united  in  preserving  and  main- 
taining it,  even  from  the  Apostles'  days, 
as  the  proper  sphere,  within  which  all 
the  truth,  and  holiness,  and  consolation 
of  genuine  Christianity  lie ;  and,  one  may 
defy  its  boldest  enemies  to  produce  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  any  real  progress  in  Chris- 
tian piety,  made  in  any  place,  where  this 
doctrine  was  excluded.  \ 

We  have  before  observed,  that  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,  through  his  zeal 
against  the  sentiments  of  Sabellius,  be- 
came suspected  of  Arianism;  and,  that 
he  fully  exculpated  himself.  A  Roman 
synod  had  been  convened  on  that  account; 
and  Dionysius  of  Rome,*  in  the  name  of 
the  Synod,  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he 
proves,  that  the  Word  was  not  created, 
but  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all  eter- 
nity;  and  distinctly  explains  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  Such  extreme  nicety  of 
caution  in  steering  clear  of  two  rocks  like 
those  of  Sabellianism  and  Arianism,  be- 
tween which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
passage  is  narrow  and  straight,  demon- 
strates,— that  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  which,  with  so  much 
clearness,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  thing 
itself,  though,  necessarily,  with  perfect 
obscurity  as  to  the  mannsr  of  the  exist- 
ence, discovers  itself  every  where  in  the 
Scriptures,  was  even  then  understood 
with  precision,  and  maintained  with  firm- 
ness throughout  the  Chihrch  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  FURTHER  EXTENSION  OF  THE  GOS- 
PEL IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

Thk  power  df  real  Christianity  is  al- 
ways the  strongest  and  the^clear^t  in  its 
beginnings  or  in  its  revivals. — Exactly 
contrary  to  the  process  in  secular  arts 
and  sciences,  the  improvements  of  follow- 
ing ages,  unless  they  be  favoured  with 
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firesh  effbflions  of  iIm  Holy  Spirit,  are,  in 
reality,  bo  many  depraTationa  of  what 
^as  excellent  in  ita  infancy.  For  these 
reasons,  the  object  of  this  chapter  would 
fall  exactly  within  the  desi^  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  History;  and  it  would  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  his  mind,  to  be  able 
to  explain,  at  large,  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  third  century. — But  we 
must  be  content  with  such  materials  as 
we  have;  and  let  the  reader  supply,  from 
his  own  meditations,  as  much  as  he  can, 
whatever  he  may  think  defective  in  the 
following  scanty  account. 

In  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  persecution,  about  the  year 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Gospel,  which 
had  hitherto  been  cniefly  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  was  con- 
siderably extended  in  France. 
Saturninus  was  the  first  bish- 
op of  Toulouse,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
veral other  Churches  were  founded ;— as 
at  Tours,  Aries,  Narbonne,  and  Paris. 
The  bishops  of  Toulouse  and  Paris  after- 
wards suffered  for  the  faith  of  Christ;  but 
they  left  Churchea,  in  all  probability, 
very  flourishing  in  piety.*  And  France, 
in  general,  was  blessed  with  the  light  of 
salvation. 

Germany  was  also,  in  the  course  of 
this  century,  favoured  with  the  same 
blessing,  especially  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  France.  Co- 
logne, Treves,  and  Metz,  particularly, 
were  evangel ized.f 

Of  the  British  Isles  little  is  recorded; 
and  that  little  is  obscure  and  uncertain : 
It  is  rather  from  the  natural  course  of 
^ings  and  from  analogy,  than  from  any 
positive  unexceptionable  testimony,  that 
we  are  induced  to  conclude  that  the  Di- 
vine Light  must  have  penetrated  into  our 
country. 

During  the  miserable  confusions  of  this 
century,  some  teachers  from  Asia  went  to 
preach  the  Gospel  amongthe  Goths  wjno 
were  settled  in  Thrace.  Their  holy  lives 
and  miraculous  powers  were  much  re- 
spected by  these  barbarians ;  and,  many 
of  them,  from  a  state  perfectly  savage, 
were  brought  into  the  light  and  comiort 
of  Christianity .4: 
The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  so 


ordered  events,  th«ttbe  temporal  miseriet, 
which  afflicted  mankind  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienos,  were  made  subservient  to  the 
eternal  interests  of  his  cruel,  blind,  and 
infatuated  creatures.  The  barbarians, 
who  ravaged  Asia,  carried  away  with 
them  into  captivity  several  bishops,  who 
healed  diseases,  expelled  evil  spirits  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  preached  Chris- 
tianity.— TTiey  were  heard,  in  some 
places,  with  respect  and  attention;  and 
became  the  instruments  of  the  conver- 
sion of  numbers.*  That  is  all  that  I  can 
collect  of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  barbarian  ravagers. 


•  Book  I.  Greg.  Tours,  France,  C.  SO. 
Fleary,  13,  B.  6. 
f  See  Mosh.  3d  Century. 
t  Sozomen,  B.  13.  11. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  SHORT  VIKW  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  STATE 
OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  THIRD  CEN- 
TURY. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  shine  as 
lights  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  a 

CROOKED  AND  PERVERSE  NATION.   That  thiS 

was  actually  the  case,  even  in  the  third 
century,— though  much  less  so  than  in 
the  two  former,  and  toward  the  latter  end 
of  it  with  a  very  rapid  diminution  of  the 
glorious  brightness  of  the  Gospel, — ^the 
course  of  the  foregoing  narrative  has,  I 
trust,  made  apparent. 

Those,  with  whom  the  real  condition 
of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  those  times,  is 
familiar,  will  see  this  in  the  strongest 
light.  For  three  centuries,  luxury,  fittend- 
eo  by  every  abominable  vice  that  can  be 
conceived,  had  been  increasing  in  the 
Roman  empire.  There  want  not  lament- 
able proofs  that  the  severe  satires  of  Ju- 
venal were  but  too  well  founded.     All 

FLESH  HAD  CORRUPTED  THEIR  WAY.    With 

the  loss  of  civil  liberty,  even  the  old  Ro- 
man virtues,  of  public  spirit  and  magna- 
nimity,— though  no  better,  as  Augustine 
says,  than  splendid  sins  in  their  nature,-*- 
had  vanished.  Civil  broils  and  distrac- 
tions continually  prevailed  for  the  great- 
est part  of  this  period,  and  increased  the 
quantity  of  vice  and  misery.  The  best 
time  was,  doubtless,  during  the  reigns  of 
Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines :  But, 
even  under  those  princes,  the  standard  of 
virtue  was  extremely  low.  The  most 
scandalous  and  unnatural  vices  were 
practised  without  remorse.  Men  of  rank 
either  lived  atheistically,  or  were  sunk 

*  Sozomen,  B.  8.  C.  5. 
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ia  the  deepest  supeisiition.  The  Tulgar 
were  perrectly  ightirant:  The  rich^domi- 
neerea  over  the  poor,  and  wallowed  in 
immense  opulence;  while  the  provinces 
groaned  under  their  tyranny :  Philoso- 
phers, with  incessant  loquacity,  amused 
their  scholars  with  harangues  concerning 
virtue, — but  they  neither  practised  it 
themselves,  nor  understood  its  real  na- 
ture: By  far  the  largest  part  of  mankind, 
—namely,  the  slaves  and  the  poor,  were 
in  remediless  indi^nce:  No  methods 
whatever  were  devised  for  th6ir  conve- 
nience or  relief:  In  the,  mean  time,  the 
pleasurable  amusements  of  men — as  the 
stage  and  the  amphitheatre, — ^were  full 
of  obscenity,  savageness,  and  cruelty. 

This  was  the  Roman  world.  We  know 
much  less  of  the  rest  of  the  globe :  which, 
however,  in  ferocious  wickedness  and  ig- 
norance, was  sunk  much  deeper  than  the 
nations  that  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Ciesars. 

Behold ! — ^In  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos, 
this  corruption,  and  this  icrnorance,  arose 
out  of  Juaea  a  light  of  doctrine  and  of 
practice  singularly  distinct  from  any  thing 
that  was  then  in  existence ! — A  number 
of  per8ons,^hiefly  of  low  life, — the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  live  as  men 
ought  to  do, — ^with  a  proper  contempt  of 
this  vain  life, — with  the  sincerest  and 
most  steady  ambition  for  another :  They 
prove  themselves  to  be  true  philosophers, 
if  real  love  of  wisdom  be  allowed  to  con- 
sist in  the  justest  views  and  worship  of 
their  Maker,  and  in  actual  acauaintance 
with  his  character, — in  real  moderation  of 
their  passions  and  desires, — and  in  un- 
feigned benevolence  to  all  mankind,  even 
to  their  enemies. 

No  sound  rules  of  philosophizing  will 
direct  us  to  conclude  all  this  to  have  been 
of  MAN. — ^The  WORK  was  of  God :  and 
this  effusion  of  his  Holy  Spirit  lasted  for 
three  centuries,  debased  indeed  toward 
the  end  of  that  period,  but  not  entirely  ex- 
tinguished. 

It  was  necessary,  that  this  people, — 
diverse  from  all  others, — the  followers  of 
the  same  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — should 
have  among  themselves  some  external  or- 
der,—-or,  in  other  words,  some  ecclesias- 
tical government. — An  endless  maze  of 
controversy  presents  itself  here;  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  certain  di- 
vine rule  on  this  subject.  Men  may  serve 
God  acceptably  under  very  different 
modes  of  Church-government;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  these  modes  were  different 


in  different  places  during  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity.  This  variety,  how^ 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either 
so  ffreat,  or  so  extreme,  as  to  have  ex- 
cluded all  general  principles  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  external  Church:  History 
enables  us  to  discover,— -at  least  the  rude 
outlines  of  a  usual— of  a  prbvailino 
PRACTICE,— which  materially  differed  from 
most,  if  not  from  all  the  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  government,  which  now  exist  in 
the  Christian  world. 

The  Apostles,  who  were  the  first  teach- 
ers, and,  who  planted  the  ffrst  Churches, 
ordained  successors, — as  far  as  appears, 
— without  any  consultation  of  the  res- 
pective flocks  over  which  they  were  about 
to  preside.  But,  as  it  was  neither  rea* 
sonable  nor  probable  that  any  set  of  per- 
sons afler  them  should  be  regarded  as 
their  equals,  this  method  of  appointing 
ecclesiastical  rulers  did  not  continue ;— • 
and,  undoubtedly,  the  election  of  bishops 
devolved  on  the  peoplei*  Their  appear- 
ance to  vote  on  these  occasions,  their 
constraining  of  persons  sometimes  to  ao^ 
cept  the  office  against  their  will,  and  the 
determination  of  Pope  Leo,  long  after, 
against  forcing  a  bishop  on  a  people 
against  their  consent,  demonstrate  this* 
The  characters  of  men  to  be  elected  to 
this  office  were  very  strictly  examined* 
Public  notice  was  given,  that  any  one 
might  inform  against  them,  if  they  were 
vicious  and  immoral.  The  decision  on 
their  moral  condcot  was  led  to  the  peo- 
ple;— that  on  their  doctrine  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  bishops  who  ordained  theni* 
For  the  power  of  ordination  belonged 
properly  to  bishops  alone,  though  pres- 
byters— a  second  order  of  men,  who  ajh- 
pear  to  me  all  along  distinct  from  them, 
— concurred  with  them  and  with  the  body 
of  the  people.  The  same  power  of  elect- 
ing, was,  m  some  degree  and  in  some  in- 
stances, exercised  by  the  people  in  the 
appointment  of  these  very  presbyters; 
but  the  case  is  by  no  means  so  uniformly 
clear:  and,  in  filling  up  the  lower  of- 
fices of  the  Church  the  bishop  acted  still 
more  according  to  his  discretion. 

The  use  of  deacons,  the  third  order  in 
the  Church,  is  well  known.  These  three 
orders  obtained  very  early  in  the  primi- 
tive Churches.  The  epistles  of  Igna- 
tius,— I  build  on  those  parts  only  that  are 
undoubtedly  genuine,— -demonstrate  this : 


*  Bingham,  Book4.Chap.lt.  Antiquities. 
— Du  Pill,  end  of  third  Century. 
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and,  in  general,  the  distinction  of  these 
offices  was  admitted  through  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

Yet,  if  a  Christian  people  were  grroWn 
very  heretical,  the  bishops  thoofffat  them- 
selves bound  in  duty  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  smaller  number,  who, 
in  their  judgment,  loved  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus;  and  for  this  peculiar  service 
they  were  accustomed  both  to  elect  and 
consecrate  a  bishop.  Likewise  in  send- 
ing missionaries  to  the  barbarous  nations, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they 
waited  for  the  choice  of  the  people.— 
They  deputed  and  ordained  whom  they 
approved  of  for  that  end. 

Besides  those,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned,  there  appear,  in  the  third  century, 
a  number  of  lower  officers,  as  doorkeep- 
ers, sub-deacons,  acolvths  or  attendants, 
who,  by  degrees,  had  grown  up  in  the 
Christian  Church.  A  much  more  candid 
and  true  account  of  them  may  be  given 
than  what  has  been  imposed  on  us,  with 
sufficient  malignity.  It  could  not  be  to 
administer  to  the  pride  and  sloth  of  the 
higher  clergy,  that  such  offices  were  in- 
stituted. Christiana  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  more  labourers  were  required: 
Besides,  as  they  had  not  then  any  semi- 
naries of  learning,  the  serving  of  the 
Church  in  these  lower  offices  was  made 
an  introductory  step  to  the  higher  ones. 
And  this  was  their  most  important  use.* 
The  authority  of  the  bishop  was  by  no 
means  unlimited; — ^but  it  was  very  great. 
Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  Church 
without  his  consent.  The  extent  of  his 
diocese  was  called  llei^ctx.ta.  Some  of 
these  DiocBSEs  had  a  greater,  others  a  less 
number  of  Churches  which  belonged  to 
them.  The  diocese  of  Rome,  before  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  had  above  forty 
-  Churches, — as  Optatus  observes; — and 
this  agrees  very  well  with  the  account 
before  stated,  namely, — that  under  Cor- 
nelius the  bishop,  there  were  forty-six 
priests. t — Cornelius,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  in  those  times,  must,  him- 
self, have  ministered — particularly  at  the 
chief  or  mother-church :  and  the  priests 
of  course,  must  have  taken  ca»e  of  the 
other  Churches.  But,  distinct  parishes, 
with  presbyters  allotted  to  them,  were  not 
yet  known  in  cities.^— It  appears  that  the 


•  Bing.  Book  3.  Chap.  1.— Calv.  lasatutet, 
Book  the  last. 

f  See  Chap.  IX.  of  thk  volame — towards 
the  end. 

i  Btng.  Book  9.  Chap.  8. 


bishop  sent  them  esceeesively  to  minister 
according  to  his  discretion.  The  neigh- 
bouring villages,  however,  which  were 
annex^  to  bishopries,  could  not  be  sup- 
plied in  that  manner :  And  they  had,— 
even  then, — stated  parish  priests^ — who 
acted  under  the  anthority  oi  the  bishop. 
That  bishops  were  not  merely  congre- 
lUonal  pastors,  seems  evident  from  the 
nature  oi  things,  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  antiquity.  There 
were  seven  bishops  who  belonged  to  the 
seven  churches  or  Asia,  called  Angels  in 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  Uiat  the  great  Church  of  E^ie- 
sus,  in  the  decline  of  St.  John's  life, 
should  be  only  a  single  con^egation; 
and,  most  probably,  the  same  is  true  of 
all  the  rest.  Supposing  the  Christian 
brethren  to  consist  of  only  five  hundred 
men ;  these,  with  their  families  and  ser- 
vants, and  occasional  hearers,  would  make 
an  assembly  large  enough  for  any  human 
voice.  But,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
number  of  Christiais  at  Ephesus  amount- 
ed to  many  thousands.  This  was  the 
case  at  Jerusalem:*  And,  in  Chiysos- 
tom's  time,  the  Church  of  Antioch  con- 
sisted of  a  hundred  thousand.  Perhaps 
it  might  comprise  half  that  number  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  century. — Nevei^ 
theless,  it  is  still  certain,  that  dioceses 
were  then  much  smaller  than  in  afler 
times :  and  the  vast  extension  of  them 
proved  very  inconvenient  to  the  cause  of 
godliness.  Archbishop  Cranmer  wished 
to  correct  this  evil  in  our  national  Church : 
and  HE  wanted  neither  zeal  nor  judgment. 
But  that  and  many  other  good  things 
slept  with  the  English  Reformers. 

The  choice  of  bishops,  and — ^in  part  at 
leastr— of  presbyters,  by  the  people,  is  a 
custom  which  seems  to  have  grown  na- 
•turally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  at  that  time.  The  first  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  appointed  by  tne 
Apostles  themselves  ;f  nor  could  I  ever 
discover  the  least  vestige  in  Scripture  of 
their  appointment  by  the  people.  There 
was  not  a  sufficient  judgment  in  any  of 
them  for  this  trust ;  the  world  being,  at 
that  time,  Pagan  or  Jewish,  or  at  leasty 
infant  in  Christianity.  Apostolical  wis- 
dom and  authority,  under  God,  supplied 
the  want  in  the  next  succession  of  bish- 
ops. As  the  judgment  of  the  people  ma- 
tured, and,  especially,  as  the  grace  of  God 
was  powerful  among  them,  they  were 
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rendered  better  qualified  to  be  the  electors 
of  their  ecclesiastioal  govemors.  Pre- 
cedents, not  Scripturd  indeed,  but  of  very 
high  antiquity,  were  set;  and  the  prac- 
tice continaed  during  at  least  the  three 
first  centuries.  On  the  other  hand  I  do 
not  find  that  the  people  had  any  power  in 
deposing  a  bishop:  The  coflrnizance  of 
the  crimes  of  bishops  was  leu  to  a  coun- 
cil or  synod  of  neignbouring  bishops  and 
presbyters;  and  in  that,  as  well  as  all 
material  affairs  which  concerned  the 
Church  in  general,  the  authority  of  such 
councils  was  held  very  great,  from  early 
times ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Chris- 
tian lai^  had  any  direction  in  them.— 
The  well-authenficated  case  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  is  very  instructive  here.. 

In  furnishing  this  rough  sketch  of  pri 
mitive  ecclesiastical  government,  I  would 
be  understood,  neither  to  provoke  nor  to 
invite  any  controversy  on  mis  contentious 
subject.  I  have  given  my  own  senti- 
ments, — but,  at  the  same  time,  I  confess 
that  I  feel  no  surprise  that  controversies 
should  have  been  started  in  a  matter, 
where  something  may  be  said — ^for  epis- 
copacy,— for  presbytery, — and  for  inde- 
pendency. To  me  it  seems  an  unhappy 
prejudice,  to  look  on  any  one  of  the  forms 
as  of  Divine  right,  or  of  Scriptural  au- 
thority.— Circumstances  will  make  dif- 
ferent modes  more  proper,  in  one  place, 
and  at  one  time,  thsui  at  auotheri— And, 
whoever  rests  in  this  conclusion,  will  be 
in  no  danger  of  bigotry,— but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  see  much  reason  for  moder- 
ation and  latitudinarian  indifference  in 
ludging  of  various  methods,  which  have 
been  proposed  or  made  use  of  for  the  ex- 
ternal regulation  of  the  Church. — Let 
zeal  be  employed  by  all  sincere  Christians 
in  what  is  really  divine  and  scriptural ; — 
in  what  is  internal,  and  thily  essential  to 
the  immortal  interests  of  mankind. — The 
arguments  for  the  three  forms  of  Church- 
government,  as  supported  by  experience, 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — ^In  no  one 
instance  does  the  independent  plan  ap 
pear  to  have  a  solid  foundation  either  m 
Scripture  or  antiquity;  yet,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  people,  and  the  share  of 
authority  exercised  by  them, —  though 
never  on  the  plan  of  independent  congre- 
gations,— gives  some  plausible  colour  to 
INDEPENDENCT.  The  presbyteriau  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  scriptural  and  primitive, 
so  fiir  as  the  institution  of  the  clergy  is 
conc^ned,  but  defective  for  want  of  a 
bishop.    The  episcopal  form,  no  doubt, 

Vol.  I.  X 


obtained  in  all  the  primitive  Churches 
without  exception ;  bat— what  effectually 
checks  the  pride  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
the  pomp  of  hierarchy,— 4t  must  be  con- 
fessed, tnat  ANCIENT  episcopacy  had  no 
secular  mixtures  and  appendages:  and, 
further,  the  pastoral  character  of  bishops, 
together  witn  the  smadlness  of  their  dio- 
ceses, always  adapted  to  pastoral  inspec- 
tion, made  them  more  similar  to  the 
presbyterian  hierarchy. — When  facts  are 
actually  balanced  in  this  way,  or  nearly 
so,  though  violent  party  or  prejudice  may 
lead  men  to  view  even  historical  evidence 
in  opposite  lights ;  nevertheless,  men  of 
cool  and  sedate  judgment  will  not  differ 
much  in  their  opinions. 

The  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church 
was  very  strict;  it  even  degenerated,  as 
has  been  observed,  into  excessive  severity. 
A  clergyman  once  deposed  for  flagitious- 
ness,  was  never  restored  to  his  order. 
This  MIGHT  be  right. — ^Another  custom, 
which  prevailed  at  length,  cannot  be  vin- 
dicated. A  person  once  ejected  for  his 
vices  from  the  Church  might  be  restored  ;* 
—on  a  relapse,  being  again  ejected,  he 
could  never  be  favoured  with  Church- 
communion, — though  by  no  means  sup- 
posed to  be  necessvily  excluded  from  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ.— Their  jealous 
care  against  heresies  has  been  abundantly 
shown;  and  their  zeal  against  vicious- 
ness  of  practice  was  equal  to  this.  Sup- 
pose it  be  allowed,  tnat  this  seal  was 
carried  to  too  great  a  length ;  and,  even, 
that  it  was  mixed  with  supeistition ;  yet, 
-^n  comparison  of  the  licentiousness  of 
our  times,— how  beautifiil  does  it  appear ! 
—and  how  demonstrative  of  the  power 
and  reality  of  godliness  among  them ! 

Christian  assemblies  were  then  fire- 
qnented  with  great  constancy,  and  the 
Eucharist  was  generally  administered 
whenever  they  met  for  public  worship. 
But  still  greater  proofs  of  their  superior 
regard  to  God  and  to  every  thing  that  is 
really  good,  remain  yet  to  be  mentioned* 

Their  liberality  to  the  indioent  was 
wonderful :  there  was  nothing  like  it  at 
that  time  in  the  world.  The  Jews  were 
a  venr  s^fish,  hard-hearted  people :  the 
Gentiles  lived  in  luxury  anu  splendour, 
if  they  could ; — ^but,  care  for  the  poor 
seems  to  have  made  no  part  of  their  ju- 
risprudence, nor  to  have  been  at  all  a 
fasnionable  virtue.  I  never  could  learn 
that  philosophers,  though  they  harangued 
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incessantly  concerning  virtue,  either  much 
recommended,  or  practised  any  kindness 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind, — that  is,  the 
slaves  and  the  vulear.  Indeed  their  pre- 
cepts are  particularly  directed  to  the 
higher  ranks,  and  they  seem  to  forget  that 
the  lower  orders  belonged  to  the  human 
species.  A  hospital,  an  almshouse,  or 
any  similar  provision  for  the  poor,  was 
unknown  in  the  pagan  and  philosophic 
world.  But,  when  the  religion  of  him, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  began  to 
gain  grround,  uie  barbarous  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy lost  its  dominion  among  Chris- 
tians, though  it  still  prevailea  in  the 
manners  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Chris- 
tians felt  themseWes  all  sinners:  all, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  on  a  level. — Thus 
the  Christian  master,  though  bound  to 
preserve  a  due  subordination  of  ranks,  and 
whatever  is  wholesome  in  government, 
considered  his  slave  as  his  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  as  redeemed  by  the 
same  atoning  blood  of  his  Saviour.  The 
pride  of  birth,  station,  and  quali^,  was 
crushed :  The  obedient  disciple  of  Christ, 
followed  the  example  of  his  compassion- 
ate Lord,  and  made  it  his  business  to  re- 
lieve the  miserable. — ^We  have  seen  above 
a  thousand  and  fifly  widows  and  impo- 
tent persons  maintained  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Roman  Church  under  Cornelius; 
we  have  seen  also  the  active  charity  of 
the  archdeacon  Laurentius,  in  finding  out 
and  aBsisting  miserable  objects,  punished 
with  a  fiery  death :  The  very  spirit  and 
taste  of  Christians,  with  the  frugality  and 
simplicity  of  their  lives  and  manners,  en- 
abled them  abundantly  to  help  thb  neces- 
sitous ;  while  the  rest  of  the  world  per- 
secuted them,  and  while  philosophers 
themselves,  dependent  on  the  great,  and 
despismg  the  poor,  vainly  babbled  against 
them. 

"O  God  of  all  grace,  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  thy  works, — ^this 
must  be  thy  religion, — ^which  humbled 
and  sweetened  the^earts  of  men,  which 
taught  them  practically^  to  regard  all  men 
M  brethren,  and  to  delight  in  doing  good 
to  all  without  distinction  of  persons  r'.— 
The  pagans  themselves  admired  this  bro- 
therly love. 

But  the  most  singularly  Striking  cha- 
racteristic of  this  people  has  not  yet  been 
noticed. — ^Though  they  had  a  regular  po- 
lity, guarded  by  great  strictness  of  disci- 
pline, distinguished  into  a  number  of  com- 
munities, each  administered  by  a  bishop, 
presbyters,   and  deacons;    and  concen- 


trated by  general  councils  held  from  time 
to  time ;  &ej  neither  had,  nor  strove  to 
obtain  the  least  secular  support  of  any 
kind.  They  lay  exposed  to  the  rage  of 
the  whole  world  around  them,  incited  by 
its  natural  enmity  against  God  and  by 
the  love  of  sin ;  and  exasperated  on  find- 
ing itself  condenmed  by  these  upstarts  as 
deservedly  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. T^e  whole  Roman  world  com* 
prehended  thousands  of  discordant  sects 
and  parties,— which  all  tolerated  one  an- 
other, because  all  agreed  to  treat  sin  with 
lenity,  and  to«Uow  one  another's  religion 
to  be  right.  It  was  impossible  for  Chris- 
tians to  do  this :  Hence  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution was  excited ;  and,  whoever  at 
this  day  lives  in  the  same  sincere  hosti- 
lity against  all  sin,  and  in  the  isxercise 
of  the  same  charity,  patience,  and  hea- 
venly-mindedness  as  they  did,  will  unde- 
signedly, yet  assuredly,  excite,  in  a^simi- 
lar  manner,  the  displeasure  of  the  rest  of 
mankind. — Now,  it  is  very  aisy  to  un- 
derstand, how  precarious,  on  this  account, 
their  situation  m  society  must  have  been ! 
—They  had  not  the  least  legal  or  secular 
aid  against  persecution.  Obliged,  like 
the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, to  contribute  to  the  general  defence, 
and  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies,  when 
called  on,  they  had  no  civil  privileges  : 
—If  an  emperor  chose  to  persecute  them, 
they  were  perfectly  defenceless ;  they  had 
no  political  resource  agains^  oppression. 
What  could  be  the  reason  of  this  !  Shall 
we  say,  «*  their  circumstances,  during  the 
first  three  hundred  years,  were  too  low, 
and  their  means  too  wtfak,  to  encourage 
them  to  attempt  resistalice  or  innovation 
of  any  kind!"— This  has  been  said— in- 
considerately, it  should  seem— ^y  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  allow  that  their 
passiveness  under  injuries  proceeded  from 
principle.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  for 
a  moment,  that  they  had  thought  it  right 
to  resist  the  powers  that  be,  and  that 
those  who  resist  do  not  receive  to 
THEMSELVES  DAMNATION,  but  merit  the 
tribute  of  applause  for  supporting  the 
natural  rights  of  man;  then,  as  no  people 
on  earth  were  ever  more  unjustly  treated, 
they  would  naturally  feel  their  injuries  as 
other  men  do ;  and  admitting  them  to  have 
been  too  weak  and  inconsiderable,  in  the 
first  century,  to  have  resisted  with  effect; 
—surely,  in  the  second,  and  much  more  in 
the  third,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands must  have  been  capable  of  shaking 
the  very  foundations  of  the  empire. — So 
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fiur  from  being  withoat  means,  they  seem 
to  hare  had  much  greater  than  many  wlio 
have  disturbed  the  repose  of  kingdoms. 

Here  is,  "imperium  in  imperio,"— a 
regular  well  united  phalanx  of  men,  inur- 
ea  to  frugal  habits  and  to  a  variety  of 
hardships ;  not  a  mere  mob  of  levellers, 
but  men  taught  to  obey  their  religious 
governors,  and  submitting  to  OTeat  strict- 
ness of  discipline.  Among  their  gover- 
nors, if  history  had  not  informed  us  so, 
we  are  sure  there  must  have  been  some 
men  of  genius,  fortitude,  and  capacity, 
who  already  had  exercised  their  talents 
in  the  art  of  government,  and  who  possess- 
ed that  eloquence  which  can  inflame  the 
passions,  especidly  of  the  lower  sort. 
Cyprian  of  Carthage  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  these.  The  same  courage,  capacity, 
discretion  and  activity,  which  made  him 
an  oracle  over  half  the  Roman  empire 
among  the  Christians,  would, — if  it  had 
been  exerted  in  a  military  line, — have 
been  formidable  to  the  throne  of  the  Cs- 
sars.  Their  brethren  in  the  Roman  armies 
could  have  taught  them  military  discip- 
line: The  riches,  which  a  number  of 
them  possessed,  might  have  purchased 
arms  and  militaiy  stores :  Those  captive 
bishops,  who  gained  so  strong  an  ascen- 
dant over  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  na- 
tions, might  have  easily  effected  alliances 
between  them  and  others  of  the  Chris- 
tian name. 

Let  the  reader  mark  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  firom  these  considerations. — 
We  {>retend  not  to  say,  who  would  have 
prevailed  in  the  end  of  such  a  contest,  be- 
cause nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the 
issue  of  arms :  but  suuposing  the  Chris- 
tians to' have  th ought ^^istance  lawful 
we  maintain  that,  amids^t  the  distractions 
of  the  Roman  empire  from  within  and 
from  without,  they  had  both  temptations 
and  probabilities  sufficiently  strong  to 
have  induced  them  to  excite  seditions  and 
rebellions  against  their  persecutors  and 
oppressors. — In  loiowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion they  were  not  inferior  to  those  among 
whom  they  lived :  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  were  very  unjustly  treated,  and 
that  they  possessed  the  probable  means 
of  redressing  themselves  by  forcei  and 
further,— -we  are  now  arguing  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  thought  it  mwful  to  use 
those  means,-— I  affirm  then,  that  which* 
ever  way  we  turn,  we  must  be  present- 
ed with  the  same  conclusion,— nuamely, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  resistance 
WOiM   infallibly   have  taken  place; — 


whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears— not 
from  a  few  scattered  passages,but  from  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  writings  of  the  Chris- 
tians— and,  what  is  still  more,  from  their 
uniform  practice,  without  any  exception, 
that  thev  j^iought  it  unchristian  to  seek 
this  mode  of  relief.  Patience,  and  prayer^ 
and  charity,  were  their  only  arms :  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  find  a  single  instance  of 
a  Christian  intermeddling  with  the  poli- 
tics of  HIS  time. 

Must  we  not  then  conclude— That  they 
understood  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  and 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  of  like 
import,  in  their  plain  and  literal  sense?— 
That  they  thought  it  wronjf  to  revenge 
injuries,  public  as  well  as  private,  and  re- 
ferred themselves  wholly  to  Him  who 
hath  said,  "  Vengeance  is  mine !"— I  be- 
lieve we  have  no  other  alternative :  This 
was  the  sum  of  Christian  politics ;  and 
in  this  way  of  understanding  the  Gospel- 
rules  of  submission  and  of  suffering, — it 
is  not  hard  to  conceive,  what  an  advan- 
tage such  a  spirit  of  patience  and  of  ab- 
straction from  secular  politics  proved  to 
them,  in  making  them  feel  themselves 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth,  in  caus- 
ing them  to  long  for  the  heavenly  state, 
in  deadening  their  affections  to  the  world, 
and  in  exercising  them  in  faith  and  cha- 
rity: And,  whenever  real  Christians,,  in 
our  times,  shall  more  fully  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  ambitious  notions, 
with  which  the  present  habits  and  preju- 
dices of  men  infect  them,  and  through 
Divine  Grace,  shall  catch  ^is  same  spirit 
of  the  primitive  Believers,  they  will  then 
see  a  beauty  in  the  New  Testament  prin- 
ciples on  this  subject,  of  which  they  have 
now  little  idea. — The  love  of  the  world 
will  then  cease  to  entangle  them  so 
strongly;  and  pFimitive  apostolic  faitH 
and  practice  will  a^n  visit  the  earth  in 
its^  genuine  simplicity. 

The  monastic  spirit,  1  have  already  ob* 
served,  had  begun  to  appear  during  the 
Decian  persecution.    About  the  year  two  . 
hundred   and  seventy   lived    j^^^^^ 
Anthony  the  Egyptian,  the    the  Egyp- 
first  founder  of  these  commu-    tian. 
nities.    Athanasius  has  writ-    ^^  jy^  370^ 
ten  his  Life;  and,  I  doubt  not, 
but  many  moderns  may  judge  the  employ- 
ment to  be  a  proof  of  weakness  of  mind. 
Posterity  will,  probably,  requite  them  by 
being  equally  rash  and  unoandid  in  pass- 
ing a  similar  censure  on  present  charac- 
ters.—In  truth,  Athanasitti  was  a  man  of 
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•olid  sense  and  great  capacity;  but  these 
•ndowmeDts  are  not  always  a  defence 
against  fashionable  errors;  and  unhappi- 
Ijf  the  Monkish  superstition  was,  in  his 
tune,  growing  up  into  hiffh  admiration.— 
It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  men  ad- 
verted more  closely  to  the  "  sins  which 
easily  beset  themselves'*  in  their  own 
days ;  for  then,  they  would  be  less  quick- 
sighted  in  discovering  the  absurdities  of 
former  ages,  and  also  less  disposed  to 
form  ostentatious  and  pharisaical  compar- 
isons between  what  they  term  modem 
excellencies  and  ancient  defects. — ^An- 
thony, it  seems,  perverting  a  few  texts 
of  Scripture,  took  upon  himself  to  live  in 
solitude.  His  austerities  were  excessive, 
and  the  most  ridiculous  stories  are  told  of 
his  conteste  with  the  devil :  They  merit 
not  the  least  attention :  I  observe  in  them, 
however,  a  dangerous  spirit  of  self-right- 
eous pride  and  vain-glory,  by  which  this 
same  Anthony  was  encouraged  in  his 
)rogres8,  and  which  will  I^ad  a  man  very 
'ar  in  external  shows  of  holiness,  while 
there  is  little  of  the  reality.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  his  life,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Atha- 
nasius,  might,  as  superstition  grew  more 
and  more  reputable,  appear  admirable  in 
the  eyes  of  many  persons,  who  were 
much  better  men  than  this  celebrated 
monk  himself. 

We  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  An- 
thony propagating  the  monastic  disposi- 
tion, and  extending  its  influence  not  only 
into  the  next  century,  but  for  many  ages 
after,  and  conclude  this  view  of  the  state 
of  the  third  century,  with  expressing  our 
regret—**  that  the  faith  and  love  of  the 
Gospel  received,  toward  the  close  of  it,  a 
dreadful  blow  from  the  encouragement  of 
this  unchristian  practice.*' 


fa 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 
FROM  ITS  ENEMIES. 

The  fastidious  indifference  at  least,  if 
not  the  virulent  enmity,  shown  to  the 
Gospel  by  the  great  men  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  during  the  three  first  centuries, 
leaves  one  little  reason  to  expect  much 
account  of  Christians  through  the  chan- 
nel of  THEIR  writing.  Nor  is  the  case 
materially  different  m  our  own  days. — ^A 
^w  cursory,  sarcastic,  and  ill-informed 
r^Aectioua  are  all  that,  in  writers  of  po- 
lite estimation,  can  be  found,  concenung 


more  modem  revivals  and  propagation  of 
evangelical  trath  and  godlmess.  Some- 
thinflr,  however,  which  mav  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
hostile  contemporary  writers,  and,  per- 
haps, Celsns  will  be  more  to  our  purpose 
than  all  the  other  autiiors  together;  nar- 
ticularly,  if  we  attend  to  the  extracts  from 
his  writings  preserved  by  Origen. — ^My 
views  in  presenting  the  reader  with  the 
following  few  quotations  from  heathen 
authors,  is,  not  merely  to  establish  the 
general  credibility  of  the  Gospel,  but 
rather,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  real 
Christians,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  their  minds. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  second  century 
flourished  the  Stoic  Philosopher  Epicte- 
tus.*' — Arrian  has  published  his  dis- 
courses. In  one  passage  he  occasionally 
speaks  of  **  the  Galilieans,  as  indifferent 
to  sufferings, — from  madness  or  from 
habit." 

These  Galileans  are  obviously  Chris- 
tians.^— ^Through  the  operation  of  what 
cause  they  were  indifferent  to  sufferings, 
we  shall  be  willing  to  leara  from  those 
who  better  understand  the  subject.  In- 
deed they  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
their  ffoods,  because  they  were  convinced 
that  they  had  in  heaven  a  better  and  an 
enduring  substance.  Christian  faith  and 
hope  afford  motives  truly  deservingr  a  bet- 
ter name  than  madness  or  habit.  But  the 
fact  is  attested  by  this  prejudiced  philoso- 
pher,— name]  V,  that  Christians  were  then 
exposed  to  singular  sofferings,  and  that 
they  bore  them  with  a  composure  and  se- 
renity so  astoniiiiing,  that  philosophers 
knew  not  how  to  account  tor  their  pa- 
tience.— ^They  did  not  understand,  that 
they  were  strengthened  with  might,  by 
the  glorious  power  of  their  God,  to  aft 
patience  and  long-suffering  with  joyful- 
ness. 

In  the  same  century  Apiileius,  a  lu- 
dicrous author,  in  his  Metamorphosis, 
speaks  of  a  baker,  a  good  sort  of  man, 
troubled  with  a  bad  wife, — ^who  was  pos- 
sessed of  every  vice ; — perverse,  a  drunk- 
ard, lewd,— «  follower  of  vain  observ- 
ances,—«nd  a  woman,  who  pretended 
that  the  Deity  was  onlt  one. 


*  When  Doroitian  ban -shed  the  Philoso- 
pher* from  Rome,  about  the  Tear  94,  Epiete- 
tat  retired  to  Nieopolit,  and  died  there  about 
the  year  161. 
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I  eonjectnre  that  Apaleins  would  bare 
taken  no  notice  of  lier  other  crimes,  if 
she  had  not  been  gaUtj  of  this  last.  Mark 
the  reyolntion  in  sentiment,  which  Chris- 
tiani^  has  made  in  the  world.  Through- 
out Europe  the  character  of  any  man's 
nnderstandingr  would,  at  present,  be  much 
impeached,  who  should  seriously  assert 
a  plurality  of  Gods. — In  the  second  cen- 
tiny,  the  belief  of  the  Diyine  Unity  is,  by 
a  polite  author  classed  with  an  assem- 
blage of  yice8.^What  haye  ye  been  do- 
ing, philosophers,  that  ye  neyer  could  rid 
mankind  of  that  polytheism,  which  eyery 
philosopher  now  despises  t^-Open    the 
eyes  or  your  understanding,  and  learn 
that  God  has  effected  this  mi^ty  change 
by  the  Gospel.— This  woman  waa,  doubt- 
less, a  Christian  by  profession;  but  we 
cannot  now  tell,  whether  she  merited  the 
reproaches  with  which  her  memory  is 
loaded ;  nor  can  we  say,  in  what  sense 
her  husband,  who  was  plainly  a  pagan, 
deseryed  the  appellation  of  a  good  sort  of 
man ; — but  we  know  that  the  world,  with- 
out much  scruple,  denominates  its  fol- 
lowers to  be  good  sort  of  men ; — ^and  we 
also  know  who  said, — **  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  loye  its  own." 

The  extracts  from  Celsus, — who  wrote 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century, — 
preseryed  in  Oriffen's  work  against  him, 
are  yery  yaluable  in  the  light  which  I 
haye  stated.  I  shall  select  a  few  pas- 
sages, partly  from  the  collections  of 
others,  and  partly  from  such  as  I  haye 
noticed  myself. — ^The  reader  must  be 
prepared  to  hear  bitter  things.  A  more 
spiteful  calumniator  hardly  oyer  existed ; 
but  he  may  $erye  a  j^orpose  which  he 
neyer  intended: — When  the  following 
extracts  hare  been  seriously  considered, 
the  just  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  characters  of  its  professors, 
cannot  fail  to  present  themselyes  to  the 
mind  of  every  candid  inquirer  after  truth. 
•*  When  they  8?lj, — Do  not  examine, 
and  the  like,  in  their  usual  manner,  sure- 
ly, it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  teach  what 
those  things  are  which  they  assert,  and 
whence  they  are  derived." 

♦*  They  say, — Wisdom  in  life  is  a  bad 
thing,  but  folly  is  ^od." 

"Christ  was  privately  educated,  and 
served  for  hire  in  Egypt  :•  he  gotacquaint- 


•  The  autheniicity  of  St  Matt  Sd  chap, 
which  hat  been  unreasonably  denied,  is  sap- 
ported  by  this  passage. 
x2 


ed  with  miraculons  arts  there;  he  re- 
turned; and,  reljang  on  his  power  of 
working  miracles,  declared  himself  God." 
"The  Apostles  were  infamous  men, 
publicans,  and  abandoned  mariners." 

"  Whj  should  you,  when  an  infant,  be 
carried  into  Egypt,  lest  you  should  be 
murdered!  God  should  not  fear  beinir 
put  to  death." 

*«  Ye  say  that  God  was  sent  to  sinners; 
but  why  not  to  those  who  were  free  from 
sin;  What  harm  is  it,  not  to  have 
sinned  1"  ..         > 

"Ye  encourage  sinners,  because  ye 
are  not  able  to  persuade  any  really  good 
men ;  therefore  ye  open  the  doors  to  the 
most  wicked  and  abandoned." 

Some  of  them  say,  do  not  examucb, 
but  BEUxyE,  and  thy  faith  shall  save 
thee." 

With  a  sneer  he  makes  the  Christians 
say,—"  These  are  our  institutions :  Let 
not  any  man  of  learning  come  here,  nor 
any  wise  man,  nor  any  man  of  prudence; 
for  these  thic^  are  reckoned  evil  by  us. 
But  whoever  is  unlearned,  ignorant,  and 
silly,  let  him  come  without  fear."^ 
"  Thus,  they  own  that  they  can  gain  only 
the  foolish,  the  yulgar,  the  stupid  slaves, 
women  and  children. — ^They,  who  coil- 
versed  with  him  when  alive,  and  heard 
his  voice,  and  followed  him  as  their  mas- 
ter, when  they  saw  him  under  punbh- 
ment  and  dying,  were  so  far  from  dying 
with  him  or  for  him,  or  from  being  in- 
duced to  despise  sufferings,  tha)  they  de« 
nied  that  they  were  his  disciples  :---but 
now  VB  die  with  him." 

"  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  mortal 
now,  af^er  he  had  died,  and,  as  ye  say^ 
was  a  God ; — therefore,  he  should  have 
shown  himself  to  all,  and  particularly,  to 
him  that  condemned  him." 

"  He  persuaded  only  twelve  abandoned 
sailors  and  publicans,  and  did  not  per- 
suade even  all  these." 

"At  first,  when  they  were  but  few, 
they  agreed:  But  when  they  became  a 
multitude  they  were  rent  again  and  again ; 
and  each  will  have  their  own  factions ; 
for  they  had  factious  spirits  from  the  be- 
ginning." 

"  They  we  now  so  split  into  different 
sects,  that  they  have  only  the  name  left 
them  in  common." 

"  All  wise  men  are  excluded  from  the 
doctrine  of  their  faith:  They  call  to  it 
only  fools  and  men  of  a  servile  spirit" 

He  frequently  upbraids  Christians  for 
reckoning  him,  who  had  a  mortal  body, 
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to  be  God ;  and  looking  on  themselres  as 
pious  on  that  account. 

«« The  preachers  of  their  DiTine  Word 
only  attempt  to  persuade  fools, — mean 
and  senseless  persons,— blares,— women 
and  children. — What  harm  can  there  be 
in  learning,  or,— in  appearing  a  man  of 
knowledge  1— -What  obstacle  can  this  be 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  1" 

"  We  see  these  itinerants  showing  rea- 
dily their  tricks  to  the  vulgar,  but  not 
approaching  the  assemblies  of  wise  men ; 
not  daring  to  shq^  themselves  there  :  but 
where  they  see  boys,— «  crowd  of  slaves, 
•'■^uHi  ignorant  men, — there  they  thrust 
in  them^ves  and  puff  off  their  doctrine." 

*^  You  may  see  weavers,  tailors,  and 
fullers,  illiterate  and  rustic  men,  in  their 
houses, — but  not  daring  to  utter  a  word 
before  persons  of  age,  experience,  and 
respectability :  it  is,  when  they  get  hold 
of  boys,  and  of  silly  women,  privately, 
that  they  recount  their  wonderful  stories; 
it  is  then  that  they  teach  their  young  dis- 
ciples that  they  must  not  mind  their 
fathers  or  their  tutors,  but  obey  them: 
Their  fathers  and  guardians,  they  tell 
them,  are  quite  ignorant  and  in  the  dark, 
but  themselves  ^one  have  the  true  wis- 
dom. And  if  the  children  take  this  ad- 
vice, they  pronounce  them  happy;  and 
direct  them  to  leave  their  fathers  and  tu- 
tors, and  to  go,  with  the  women  and  their 
play-fellows,  into  the  chambers  of  the  fe- 
males, or  into  a  tailor^s  or  fuller's  shop, 
that  they  may  learn  perfection." 

<^In  other  mysteries,  the  cryer  used  to 
say.  Whoever  has  clean  hands,  and  a  good 
conscience,  and  a  good  life,  let  him  come 
in.  But  let  ns  hear  whom  thet  caU. 
*  Whoever  is  a  sinner,  a  fool,  an  infant, 
a  lost  wretch, — the  kingdom  of  God  will 
receive  him.* — ^An  unjust'  man,  if  he 
humble  himself  for  his  crimes,  God  will 
receive  him;  but  a  just  man,  who  has 
proceeded  in  a  course  of  virtue  from  the 
beginning,  if  he  look  up  to  him,  he  will 
not  be  received." 

He  compares  a  Christian  teacher  to  a 
qnadc,  who  promises  to  heal  the  sick,  on 
condition  that  they  keep  from  intelligent 
practitioners,  lest  his  ignorance  be  de- 
tected. 

**  Ye  will  hear  them,-^ough  differing 
so  widely  from  one  another,  and  abusing 
one  another  so  foully,— making  that  boast 
—the  world  is  crucified  to  ine,  and  I  to 
theworld."» 


•  Gal.  Ti. 


»<The  same  thinp  are  better  said  by 
the  Greeks,  and  without  the  imperious 
denunciation  of  God,  or  the  Son  of 
God." 

**If  one  sort  Introduce  one  doctrine, 
another  another,  and  all  join  in  saying, 
'  Believe,  if  ye  would  be  saved,  or  de- 
part ;*  what  are  they  to  do,  who  desire 
really  to  be  saved  1  Are  they  to  deter- 
mine by  the  throw  of  a  die  1  Where  are 
they  to  turn  themselves,  or  whom  to  be- 
lieve 1" 

«(Do  ye  not  see,  that  any  man  that 
will,  may  cariv  you  away  and  crucify 
you  and  your  demon :— tT^e  Son  of  Gold 
gives  you  no  lielp." 

But  enough  of  Celsus.— He  would  not 
deserve  a  moment's  attention,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  light  which  he  throws  on  the 
history  of  the  Christians  of  his  own  times, 
— that  is,— of  the  second  century. 

It  appears  evident  that  there  was  then  a 
singular  sort  of  persons,  subject  to  all 
manner  of  ill  treatment  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  who  might  be  hunted  down 
at  oleasure  by  violence  or  by  calumny. 
— Celsus  insults  them  on  account  of  their 
defenceless  condition.  If  they  had  re- 
sisted evil  with  evil,  his  malignity  would 
have  induced  him  to  reproach  them  on 
account  of  thieir  turbulence  and  seditious- 
ness.  Undoubtedly  then,  they  were  a 
meek,  quiet,  peaceable,  inoffensive  peo- 
ple. It  appears  also, — ^that  they  wor- 
shipped a  pNsrson  named  Jesus,  who  had 
been  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and, — that 
they  worshipped  him  as  God ;  and  Celsus 
derides  their  folly  in  so  doing :  In  his 
view  of  things,  that  the  same  person 
should  be  botn  God  and  man,  was  the 
greatest  inconsistency.  Their  doctrine 
concerning  Christ  appears  to  him  foolish 
beyond  measure ;  fit  only  for  the  under- 
standmg  of  fools,  and  beneath  the  regturd 
of  wise  men.  Even  from  his  loose  and 
sarcastic  views  of  it  one  may  conclude, 
that  they  laid  great  stress  on  faith  :— 
and  that  the  exercise  of  it  was  considered 
as  connected  with  salvation;  but  tiiat 
this  exercise,  in  its  whole  nature,  was 
contrary  to  all  that  is  esteemed  wise  and 
great  in  the  world.  It  was  also  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  Celsus,~that  men  the 
most  wicked  and  abandoned  might  be 
saved  by  faith  in  Jesus,  and,— that  men's 
confidence  in  moral  virtues  was  a  bar  to 
their  salvation.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  number  of  converts  among  the  learned 
or  the  great  was  considerable :— The  low- 
er ranks  of  men  were  best  disposed  to 
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laoeive  it ;  and  the  bolk  of  Christian  pro- 
feesoTS  consisted  of  these. 

From  these  premises,  with  a  careful 
study  of  the  sacred  volome,  any  man, 
possessed  of  a  humble  spirit,  may  see 

WHAT  THE  RKLieiON  WAS,  whlch  CclsUS 

so  vehemently  reprobates.  It  oonld  not 
be  the  doctrine  or  common  morality.  He 
owns,  indeed,  they  tang^t  this,  though 
he  says  that  the  philosophers  tanght  it 
better.  One  may  appeal  to  any  person 
almost  at  this  day,  whether  Christian 
morals  be  not  immensely  superior  to  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  learnt  irom  Plato,  Tul- 
ly,  or  Seneca.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  extol  the  moral  part  of  Scripture,^ — ^I 
fear,  with  an  insidious  eye  to  the  doc- 
trinal. What  this  last  was  in  Celsus^s 
days,  he  himself,  in  a  measure,  tells  us 
Namely,  <*  Christ  crucified,  the  living 
and  true  God,  the  only  Saviour  of  sinful 
men; — ^the  necessity. of  renouncing  our 
own  wisdom  and  righteousness  ;^8alv«r- 
tion  through  faith  alone ;— dependence  on 
our  sunposed  goodness,  ruinous  and  £&- 
tal.'*— It  is  certain,  that  mere  moral  truths, 
if  they  had  formed  the  main  part  of  the 
Christian  scheme,  would  not  so  much 
haye  proyoked  the  enmity  of  Celsus. 

In  other  words,— the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  man's  fallen  state,  justifi- 
cation by  Jesus  Christ  alone,  diyine  il 
lumination  and  influence,  these,  which 
excite  the  ill-will  of  man  in  his  natural 
state  now  as  much  as  they  did  then ; — 
THBSE  were  plainly  the  doctrines  which 
occasioned  such  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  as  that,  which  we  haye  ^n. 

If  the  serions  reader  would  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  a  variety  of  controver- 
sial writings  published  against  the  re- 
vival of  gc^Uness  in  our  own  times,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  lyith  a  remark 
able  conformity  of  taste  and  sentiment 
between  Celsus  and  many  who  call  them- 
selves Christian  pastors.    Circumstances 
vary :  The  dresses  of  religious  ptofession 
alter  according  to  the  course  of  things  in 
this  world ;  and  henOe,  the  undiscerning 
will  be  liable  to  form  a  wrong  estimate 
But,  in  reality,  there  is  no  **  new  thing 
under  the  sun."— That  which,  in  our 
times,  has  been  derided  as  enthusiasm. 
was  treated  in  the  manner  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, by  Celsus  and  others,  in  the  third 
century ;  and  he,  who  pleases,  may  now 
see  in  England  the  same  sort  of  persons, 
living  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
held  m  contempt  by  persons  of  the  same 
Stamp  as  Celsus.— It  has  frequently  been 
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well  observed,  that  this  adversary  of  Je* 
sus  Christ  ^ives  a  good  testimony  to  the 
miracles  and  facts  of  the  Gospel ; — and  I 
add,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  he  is 
also  an  excellent  witness  to  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  day,  by  showing 
us  what  sort  of  doctrine  was  preached  and 
professed  by  Chrisrians  at  that  time. 

Lucian  of  Samosata  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Celsus.  He  has  already  been 
mentioned,  as  throwing  considerable  light 
on  the  history  of  Christians, 
in  the  story  of  Peregrinus. 
The  delusion  into  which  this 
hypocritical  professor  was  suf- 
fered to  fall,  after  his  aposta^ 
sy,  deserves  to  be  notic»ed  as 
a  warning  to  those,  who  use  the  name  of 
Jesus  for  a;x;loak  to  siniBter  pursuits. 

He  publicly  burnt  himselt  in  the  sight 
of  all  Greece,  soon  after  the  Olympic 
games  were  over.*  He  did  it  to  gain 
himself  a  name,  and  **  he  had  his  reward." 
--Heathen  authors  speak  honourably  of 
him.  The  lustre  of  his  philosophic  life, 
and  his  ostentatious  suicide,  expiated,  in 
the  eyes  of  men  of  this  world,  the  guilt 
and  infamy  of  his  juvenile  profession  of 
the  G(Mtpel. — A  statue  was  erected  to  him 
at  Parium  in  Mysia,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  oracular. 

That  which  in  a  Christian  view  is  the 
depth  of  iniquity,  may  seem,  to  misguided 
and  vain  philosophers,  the  perfection  of 
virtue.  **The  Lord  sbeth  not  as  mam 
seeth." 

Lucian  tells  us  also  of  a  person,  named 
Alexander,  who  deluded  mankind  by 
oracular  falsehoods.  Some  Epicureans 
detected  and  exposed  his  fallacies,  which 
made  him  declare  that  Pontus  was  full  of 
Atheists  and  Christians,  who  had  the  as- 
surance to  raise  slanderous  stories  against 
him :  And  he  excited  the  people  to  drive 
them  away  with  stones.  He  ikistituted 
mysterious  rites,  like  those  of  Athens ; 
and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  solemnity, 
proclamation  was  made, — as  at  Athens, — 
to  the  following  effect:  *<If  any  Epicu- 
rean, Christian,  or  Atheist,  be  come 
hither  as  a  spy  upon  these  mysteries,  let 
him  depart  with  all  speed ;  but  I  promise 
a  happy  hiitiation  to  those  who  [believe 
in  God."  Tlien  they  thrust  the  people 
away,r— he  going  before  and  saying, 
"  Away  with  the  Christians  !'*  then  the 
multitude  cried  out  again,  **  Kwzy  with 
the  Epicureans !" 


*  Lardner'a  CoUect  ehap.  xiz. 
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We  see  hefe  again  that  there  is  nothing 
^mw  under  the  son/'  A  fenrent  or 
artfol  supporter  of  old  Pagan  aaperati- 
tiona  finds  himself  opposed  by  two  sorts 
(^  people,  the  most  opnoeite  to  one  an- 
other,  which  can  possibly  exist^Epkn- 
rean  sceptics  or  men  of  no  religions j>rin- 
ciple, — and  Christian  believers.  So  at 
this  dajr— Christians  and  Sceptics  will 
unite  in  disconntenancing  Papal  supersti- 
tions ;— but  with  how  different  a  spirit ! — 
The  one  with  compassion  and  gravity, — 
the  other  with  carelessness  and  levity : — 
and,  with  how  different  a  design ! — ^The 
former  to  establish  the  true  worship  of 
God, — the  latter  to  spread  universal  ufi- 
delity. 

The  Greek  author,  Lncian,  was  himself 
an  Epicurean,— abounding  in  wit  and 
profaneness.  His  Dialo^es  are  full  of 
sarcastic  insinuations  against  the  feshion- 
able  idolatry. — He  was  not  aware,  that 
he  was  co-operating  with  Christians  in 
subverting  the  abominations,  which  had 
subsisted  for  so  many  ages.  His  writings 
were,  doubtless,  of  use  in  this  respect: 
And,  who  can  foresee  how  serviceable, 
under  God,  the  present  fashionable  spirit 
of  depreciating  and  lowering  Popery  may 
be  to  the  future  general  establishment  of 
Christianity, — though  nothing  be  farther 
from  the  thoughts  or  wishes  of  our  pre- 
sent political  sceptics  and  infidels. 

There  is  a  dialogue,  called  Philopatris, 
ascribed  to  Lucian,  but  probably  written 
by  some  other  person  somewhat  later. 
No  doubt,  it  is  ot  high  antiquity.  It  ridi- 
cules the  doctrine  of  the  Tnnitv.  *«  One 
THREE,  THREE  ONE.  The  most  high  God ; 
Son  of  the  Father;  the  Spirit  proceeding 
from  the  Father."  Such  are  the  expres- 
sions in  the  disdogue.  The  author  speaks 
also  of  **  a  beggarly,  sorrowful  company 
of  people."  He  insinuates  their  disafiTec- 
tion  to  government  ;>-that  they  wished 
for  bad  news,  and  delighted  in  public  ca- 
lamities ; — and  that  some  of  them  fasted 
ten  whole  days  without  eating,  and  spent 
whole  nights  in  singing  hynins.— Who 
does  not  see  in  all  this  the  misrepresen- 
tation of  an  enemy,  describing  men  of 
holy  lives  and  mortified  affections,  who 
worshipped  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  who,  in  their  desires 
and  temper,  were  elevated  above  the 
world, 

Arisides  the  Sophist,  another  contem- 
porary of  Celsus,  speaks  with  indignation 
against  certain  persons  of  his  day,  whom, 
he  observes,  in  manners  to  be  not  unlike  the 
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impious  people  in  Palestine ;  for  they  ac- 
knowledged not  the  gods:  they  differ 
from  the  Greeks  and  all  good  men,  are 
dexterous  in  subverting  houses  and  dis- 
turbing fiunilies :  they  contribute  nothing 
to  public  fiMtivals,  but  dwell  in  comers, 
and  are  wonderfully  **  wise  in  their  own 
conceits."* 

Thus,  when  men  were  out  of  humour 
with  any  persons,  they  compared  them  to 
Christians,  who,  in  this  way,  were  made 
the  **  off-scouring  of  all  things". — By  such 
evidences  as  these,  lu)wever,  their  singu* 
lar  abstinence  from  all  reigning  vices  and 
follies,  their  steady  adherence  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  living  God,  and  the  strength 
of  the  divine  operations  on  their  minds, 
are  proved  beyond  contradiction^ 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Galen,  the 
fiuQQOos  physician,  gave  testimony  to  the 
firmness  and  perseverance  of 
Christians.  *«It  m  easier," 
says  h^,  **  to  convince  the  dis- 
ciples of  Moses  and  Christ 
than  physicians  and  philo- 
sophers who  are  addicted  to  particular 
sects."  Thus  it  appears  that  their  forti- 
tude or  their  obstinacy  was  at  that  time 
proverbial:  and  moreover,  that  they 
were  a  people  then  well  known  in  the 
world. 

Plotinus  was,  in  this  century,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  disciples  of  the  new 
Platonic  school,  the  genius  of  which,  as 
formed  by  Ammonius,  has  been  before 
described.  He  had  studied  under  Ammo- 
nius himself:  and,  by  the  strength  of  his 
parts,  the  multiplicity  of  MS  literary  acqui- 
sitions, and  the  gravity  of  his  manners, 
he  attained  a  very  high  reputation  in  the 
world.  He  imitated  Socrates  in  his  pre- 
tensions to  a  communion  with  a  demon ; 
and  was,  by  his  disciples,  looked  on  as 
something  celestial .  Persons  of  the  great- 
est cjuality  revered  him:  The  emperor 
Gallienus  was  once  on  the  point  of  giving 
him  a  ruined  city  in  Campania,  in  which 
he  might  settle  a  Platonic  republic. — ^The 
man  seems,  to  his  dying  day,  to  have  sup- 
ported his  philosophical  reveries-— When 
ne  was  actually  dying,  he  said,  «*  I  am 
endeavouring  to  reioin  that,  which  is  di- 
vine in  us,  to  the  divine  part  of  the  uni- 
verse."! i^doubtedly  he  alluded  to  the 
NOTION  of  *^  God  being  the  soul  of  the 
universe," — that  Pantheistic  compound 
of  pride  and  atheistic  absurdity,  which 
was  the  proper  creed  of  most  of  the  an- 


*  Lardner*!  Colleot  ch.  xx.      f  Fleory. 
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eient  Philosopbere,  and  wm  eren  more 
impious  than  all  the  fables  of  Yulgar  Pa< 
ganisii^.* 

The  oracle  of  Apollo,  we  are  told,  after 
his  death,  informed  his  admirers  that  his 
soul  was  in  the  Elysian  fields  with  Plato 
and  Pythagoras,— ^ach  were  the  artifices 
by  which  Satan  and  his. human  followers 
endearoiired  to  raise  up  rivals  to  the  Chris- 
tians. In  a  work  professedly  ilhistratin^ 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it 
seemed  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  con- 
trasts, or  rather  of  the  counterfeits  by 
which  the  spirit  of  falsehood  endeavoured 
to  support  the  declining  cause  of  idolatry. 
— Its  Yulffar  and  gross  scenes  were,  in 
part,  abandoned*  and  a  more  refined  habit 
was  given  to  it  by  philosophy,  which 

Sretended  to  wisdom  and  virtue  m  a  high 
egree.  But  human  philosophy  cocud 
not  produce  holiness,  because  humility 
and  the  faith  of  Jesus  were  not  there : 
Pride  was  its  predorilinant  feature ;  and 
while  thousands  found,  even  in  t^s  lii^ 
the  salutary  benefits  of  Christianity,  vain 
philosophers  prated  concerning  virtue,  but 
efiected  nothing  either  for  the  honour  of 
God,  or  the  good  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  studious  and  laborious 
disciples  of  Plotinus  was  Amelins.  It 
is  evident  from  a  passagef  of  Eusebius, 
that  he  made  attempts  to 
unite  something  of  Christiani- 
ty with  Platonism,  just  as  we 
have  seen  Origen,^ — ^who  was 
of  the  same  school, — ^mix 
something  of  the  latter  with  the  former, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Gospel. 
"This  was  thd  Word,"  says  he,  "by 
whom,  he  being  himself  eternal,  all  things 
that  exist  were  made ; — the  same  whom 
the  barbarian  affirms  to  be  with  God,  and 
to  be  God :  the  Word  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  and  in  whom  every  thing 
that  was  made  has  its  life  and  being ; 
who,  descending  into  body  and  putting 
on  flesh,  took  the  form  of  man;  though 
he  even  then  gave  proof  of  the  majesty  of 
his  nature ;  nay,  and  after  his  dissolution 
he  was  deified  again,  and  is  God,  the 
same  he  was  before  he  descended  into 
b(^,  and  flesh,  and  man." 

lids  may  be  called  no  mean  testimony 
to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,-^or  he  is, 
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*  See  this  point  Mj  diieassed  in  Warbnr- 
ton's  Legation  of  Motet,  Book  IIL  Seet  4. 
[Vol.  iii.  8?o.  edit  1811.] 

f  Eateb.  Fr.  £▼.— See  Lardner'a  Collee- 
tioot,  ohap.  xzxiii. 


doubtless,  the  barbarian  here  mentioned : 
—The  ideas  of  Christianity,  it  seems,  in 
some  loose  ambiguous  manner,  were  ad- 
mitted by  these  philosophers,  and  incor^ 
porated  into  their  ^rstem;  and  so,  in 
modern  times,  Swedenburgh,  Rousseau, 
or  Bolingbroke,  have  not  been  unwUling 
to  ennoble  their  compositions  with  sab- 
lime  sentiments  taken  from  the  sacred 
writings,  but  confusedly  understood ; 
while  yet,  they  stood  aloof  from  Ae  so- 
ciety of  Chrisuans,  affected  to  think  them 
little  better  than  barbarians,  and  made 
not,  in  their  own  case,  the  least  aj^ooch 
to  the  faith  and  love  of  Jesus. 

Thus  also  Longinus,  a  sdiolar  of  the 
same  school,  and  well  aoquahited  with 
Plotinus,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime, 
produces  a  fine  quotation  ftom  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  cills  Moses  a 
man  of  no  mean  genius.*  Likewise,  a 
fragment  of  this  same  writer,  whidi  has 
been  preserved ;— and  of  which  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity, — speaks 
of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  orators ;  and  also,  as  the  first  supporter 
of  a  doctrine  by  no  means  provea  to  be 
true. 

This  passage  is  exactly  in  the  style  oi 
Longinu8,~rather  nervous  than  elegant. 
It  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels 
of  very  good  authority ;  and  no  sufficient 
reason  has  been  given  for  suspecting  its 
genuineness.— The  internal  evidence  is 
all  against  such  a  suspicion.  The  sup- 
posed author  was  a  most  judicious  critic, 
— ^if  ever  there  was  a  person  in  the  world, 
who  deserved  that  character ;— and  there- 
fore he  was  very  capable,  by  the  excel- 
lency of  his  taste,  of  seeing  and  relishing 
the  BEAUTIES  of  St.  Paul's  compositions : 
He  possessed  a  very  candid  temper,— 
whicn  would  dispose  him  to  acknowledge 
them;  and  he  was  perfectly  indifferent 
in  regard  to  religion,— which  accounts 
for  his  overlooking  what  ought  principally 
to  have  fixed  his  attention.  For  these 
reasons,  I  reject  the  gratuitous  and  im- 
probable assertion,  which  has  been  made, 
-—that  this  clause  concerning  St.  Paul 
was  forged  by  some  Christian.j* 

We  see,  hence,  how  well  Christians 
were  known  in  the  third  century ;— and 
what  respect  their  doctrine,  even  then  ob- 
tained in  the  world  from  those,  who,  as 
far  as  their  own  personal  interests  might 


t  LooRinus  is  taid  to  have  been  put  to  death 
hj  Aorelian,  a.  d.  873. 
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be  afieete4,  were  either  averse  to  embrace 
the  Gospel,  or  at  least  quite  careless  con- 
oeming  it. 

FomhjTj  is  the  last  unwilling  witness 
for  Christians  whom  I  shall  mention 
within  the  third  century.    There  is  a 

Porphyry  ^^'^^    '""i^^f^  ^^^^S^  ^^ 

died  at  the  i^^me,  entitled  the  Philoso- 

•reof  phy  of  Oracles,    in  which 

about  71,  there  are  very  stronff  testi- 

at  the  end  monies  in  favour  of  the  Gos- 

ofDiocle-  pel;    j,^^  ^  |t  appears  to 

rSeo.  *^*^®  ^^^^  written  in  the  time 

®^'  of  Constantine,  or  after  the 

civil  establishment  of  Christianity,  the 
consideration  of  it  properly  belongs  to 
the  history  of  the  next  century. 
.  This  man  was  born  at  Tyre  in  Phoe- 
nicia,— was  a  scholar  of  Plotinus,  and, — 
like  the  rest  of  that  school, — ^maintained 
a  gravity  of  manners,  and  entered  vigor- 
ously into  Platonic  refinements. — ^In  acri- 
mony affainst  Christians  he  far  exceeded 
them  all.  He  took  much  pains  to  over- 
turn the  Gospel ;  and  it  must  be  confess- 
ed his  learning  and  acutenesis  were  con- 
siderable. The  veiy  few  fragments  ex- 
tant of  his  works  afford  us  no  great  op 
portunity  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  ca- 
paci^,  or  of  the  depth  of  his  judgment  ; 
out,  from  the  serious  pains  taken  by  the 
ancient  Christians  to  confute  him,  we 
may  conclude  that  his  abilities  were  of  a 
far  higher  order  than  those  of  Celsus. 

In  a  passage,  preserved  hj  Eusebius,* 
he  censures  the  famous  Ongen  for  leav- 
ing Gentilism  and  embracing  the  barba- 
rian temerity,— that  is,  the  Gospel.  That 
he  states  the  fact  erroneously  is  certain : 
for  Origen  was  brought  up  under  Chris- 
tian parents;  T)ut  I  had  almost  said,  that 
that  great  man  merited  such  a  reproach 
on  account  of  the  extravagant  respect, 
which  he  paid  to  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. Porphyry  allows  him  to  have 
been  a  great  proficient  in  philosophy ;  and 
says,  that  he  was  very  conversant  with 
Plato,  Longinus,  and  the  works  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Stoics; — and,  that  he 
learnt  nom  these  the  allegorical  method 
of  6Kplaining  the  Greek  mysteries,  and 
by  forced  interpretations,  inconsistent  in 
themselves,  and  unsuitable  to  those  writ^ 
in^,  applied  it  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  docbri. — ^The  fan- 
ciful mode  of  Origen  in  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture is  here  justly  condemned  by  Por- 
phyry: or,  which  is  the  same  thing,— the 


Ammonian  sdieme  is  allowed  by  him  to 
be  unsuitable  to  those  writings.  Origen 
did  much  mischief  by  making  such  at* 
tempts :  Let  the  word  of  God  stand  sim- 

{}ie  and  alone;  and  let  philosophers  be 
eft  to  their  own  inventions : — ^The  enmity 
of  Porphyry  was  not  abated  by  the  com- 
plaisance of  philosophizing  Christians; 
nor  did  their  concessions  make  any  con- 
verts to  evangelical  truth. 

His  captious  reasonings  against  the 
book  of  Daniel  show  him  to  be  a  bitter, 
but  ineffectual  adversary  to  Christianity : 
The  oonsideration  of  these,  however,  fall 
not  within  our  design.— The  same  may 
be  said  of  various  cavils  which  he  made 
to  many  passages  in  the  Gospel: — We 
have  eeen  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the 
same  spirit  in  Celsus. 

"Ingenuity  and  malevolence,  when 
united,  seldom  £ul  in  forming  plausible 
objections,  wherever  opportunities  offer. 
The  censure  which  St.  Paul,  in  the  E  pis- 
tit  to  the  Galatians,  has  left  upon  St. 
Peter,  engaged  the  attention  of  Porphyry, 
and  induced  him,  from  an  occasional  dif- 
ference between  the  Apostles,  to  form  an* 
ar^ment  against  the  whole  of  tiieir  re- 
ligion. I  have,  already,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  volume,  stated  my  deliberate 
judgment  on  this  subject; — and,  I  may 
here  add,— that  the  very  clear  testimony 
which  St  Peter,  toward  the  conclusion 
of  his  second  epistle,  gives  to  the  in- 
spired character  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  demonstrates  the  harmony  of 
the  Apostles,  remains  one  of  the  fairest 
monuments  of  St.  Peter's  humility  and 
candour. — On  eXaminaUbn.  then,  it  ap- 
pears, that  these  attacks  of  enemies  are, 
in  fact,  so  many  evidences  of  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  the  Christians.  Surely 
truth,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  may 
well  be  presumed  to  be  wiui  those,  whom 
their  adversaries  assault  with  such  frivo- 
lous objections. 

On  account  of  an  epidemical  disorder 
raging  in  a  certain  city.  Porphyry  ob- 
serves, «*  Men  wonder  now  that  distem- 
pers have  seized  the  city  so  mnoff  years : 
thev  forget  that  iEsculapius  anit  the  other 
gods  no  longer  dwell  among  them :  for, 
since  Jesus  was  honoured,  no  one  has 
received  >ny  public  benefit  fromf  the 
gods."     >i : 

What  a  testimony  is  this  to  the  great 
progress  of  Christianity  in  his  day !  Ma- 


Eateb.  Book  6,  chap.  18. 


*  Lardner's  Collectioos,  chap,  xxzrii. 
t  Eusebiui. 
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levolence  ooimcssKS,  at  the  very  time  that 
it  impiously  and  absuidly  complains. 

^*  Matrons  and  women,"  says  Porphjnry, 
**  compose  their  senate,  and  rule  in  the 
churches ;  and  the  priestly  order  is  dis- 
posed of  according  to  their  good  plea- 
sure."* 

The  falsity  of  all  this  is  notorious ;  hut 
the  testimony  here  giren,  hy  the  mouth 
of  an  enem^,  to  the  piety  of  the  female 
Christians,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
accounts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to 
the  history  of  all  revivals  of  godliness  in 
every  age ; — in  none  of  whioh  women 
had  the  government ;  but,  in  all  a  ^reat 
personal  concern  by  their  pious  exertions. 
^*  There  is  neither  male  nor  female,  but 

TB  ARB  ALL  ONE  IN  ChRIST  JbSUS." 

**  If  Christ  be  the  way  of  salvation,  the 
truth,  and  the  li^;  and  if  they  only,  who 
believe  in  him,  shall  be  saved,  what  be- 
came of  the  men  who  lived  before  his 
-  coming  V't 

The  reader  has  often  heard  similar  ob- 
jections made  in  our  days.  The  Chris- 
tians preached  then  the  same  doctrine  of 
salvation— ONLY  bt  Christ,  which  is 
now  stigmatized  as  uncharitable. 

"  A  person  asked  Apollo  how  to  make 
his  wife  relinqoish  Christianity!  It  is 
easier  perhaps,  replied  the  oracle,  to 
write  on  water,  or  to  fly  into  the  air,  than 
to  reclaim  her.  Leave  her,  in  her  folly, 
to  hymn  in  a  faint  mournful  voice  the 
dead  God,  who  publicly  suffered  death 
from  judges  of  singular  wisdom."^ 

This  story,  told  by  Porphyry,  is  a  me- 
morable testimony  of  the  constancy  of 
Christians. — ^It  also  hence  appears,  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  worship  Jesus 
as  God ;  and,  that  they  were  not  ashamed 
of  this,  notwithstanding  the  ignominy  of 
his  cross.  The  attestation,  however,  here 
given  of  the  wisdom  of  Caiphas  and  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  will  not  so  readily  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  enemies  of  vital  godliness,  in  our 
days,  m^y  see  from  the  various  cavils 
and  misrepresentations  contained  in  these 
extracts,  that  their  ancient  brethren  in  in- 
fidelity have  been  beforehand  with  them 
in  all  their  most  material  objections.  The 
doctrine,  the  spirit,  and  the  co|idnct  of 
real  Christians,  appears  from  Hjiese  evi- 
dences :  And  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  the  hearts  of  men,  in  attaching 
them  to  Jesus,  and  in  divorcing  them  from 


all  that  the  world  deliflrhts  in,  b  no  less 
manifest  than  the  muignity  of  our  de- 
praved nature  in  hating  and  opposing  it. 


*  Easebiaa. 

t  Bollet'a  Uittory. 


flbid. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  DOCTRINE 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  PRlMmVE  CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

I  AM  sensible,  that  many  parts  of  the 
foregoing  history  may  appear  to  several 
persons  defective  in  point  of  candour.^ 
**  Why  such  solicitude  to  prove  men  Tri- 
nitarians in  opinion? — Why  so  strict  an 
eye  kept,  all  along,  on  the  doctrines  com- 
monly called  Evangelical  by  enthusiasts 
and  sectaries  1 — Of  what  importance  are 
opinions,  if  men's  practice  be  right?— 
Why  is  not  all  the  stress  of  commenda- 
tion laid  on  holiness  of  life,  on  integrity, 
and  on  charity  ?" 

This  language  is  specious,  but  is 
chargeable  with  the  following  erroneous 
notion : — It  supposes  that  there  is  no  real 
connexion  between  doctrine  and  practice^ 
Now,  a  sound  Christian  cannot  admit,—- 
however  fashionable  the  sentiment  may 
be, — that  all  sorts  of  religious  opinions 
are  equally  influential,  or  equally  ineffec- 
tive in  the  production  of  virtuous  conduct. 
The  Scripture  connects  sanctification  with 
belief  of  the  truth.*  Our  Lord  himself 
prays  that  his  disciples  may  be  **  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth  :"t.  "  The  blood  of 
Christ  purges  the  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  :"J  and  a 
right  faith  in  Jesus  **  overcomes  the 
world." — St.  John  challenges  men  to 
prove  that  they  can  overcome  the  world 
by  any  other  way  :$  and,  in  the  ch^ter 
now  alluded  to,  he  is  very  particular  in 
describing  what  that  faith  is.  In  fine, 
Christ  *^gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
mi^t  redeem  us  from  ail  iniquity,  and 
purify  to  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works.'*|| — ^If  then  this 
zeal  for  good  works  be  the  effect  of 
HIS  redemption, — ^how  is  it  possible  that 
a  person,  who  disbelieves  the  important 
doctrines  essentially  concerned  m  that 
redemption,  should  have  any  true  zeal 
for  good  works.  By  the  supposition,  the 
man  never  uses,  but  has  an  aversion  to, 
the  means,  which  God  has  expressly  ap- 


•  John  xvii.  19. 
i  Heb.  ix.  14. 
I  Titus  U.  14. 


f  8The89.ii.  13. 
§  1  John  v.  5. 
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pointed  and  made  neeeesary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end. — Let  this  concise 
arffument  be  well  considered. 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
are,— Original  sin,— Justification  by  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ, — His  Godhead 
and  atonement, — the  Divinity  and  the 
efficadoos  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
We  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  for  the  proof 
of  this  assertion.  If  it  cannot  be  proved 
THBNCE,  it  is  not  to.be  proved  at  all. 
The  tradition  of  the  Church,  if  it  were 
more  uniform  than  it  is,  can  never  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  it.  But  still,  an  au- 
thentic history  of  the  character  of  the 
first  Christians,  is  very  instructive, — and 
as  such,  merits  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion. We  have  found  that  the  doctrines 
just  stated,  were,  in  the  primitive  times, 
constantly  held  by  men  allowed  to  be  the 
most  wise  and  upright.  Surely,  so  re- 
markable a  fiaict  might  well  induce  those, 
who,  in  our  times,  oppose  these  doctrines 
with  all  their  power,— to  hesitate  a  lit- 
tle,— ^to  entertain  doubts  whether  their 
own  sentiments  be  right ;  and  lastly — ^no 
longer  to  call  their  adversaries  zealots 
in  SPEOULAWB  religion.— One  would 
think,  that  when  the  Scripture  itself  af- 
firms the  existence  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween faith  and  practice,  and  when  the 
history  of  Christian  antiquity  exemplifies 
that  connexion,  neither  the  articles  of  be- 
lief themselves  ought  to  be  coldly  deno- 
minated sPECuuLTiw,  nor  the  zeal  used 
in  supporting  them  be  reproached  with 
the  contemptuous  name  of  enthusiasm. — 
Such  reflections  as  these,  it  is  hoped, 
may  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  reader 
any  unfiivourable  idea  of  the  historian's 
disposition  in  regard  to  candour. — ^True 
candour  consiats, — not  in  endeavouring 
to  render  an  adversary  contemptible  by 
using  the  hard  terms,  enthusiast,  fanatic, 
bigot,  and  such  like ;  but  in  fidrly  bring- 
ing forward  and  digesting  evidence,  and 
in  drawing  warrantable  mferences  from 
it. 

Two  things  have  been  shown  to  have 
anilbrmly  taken  place  during  the  three 
first  centuries  ;-^rst,  that  there  existed, 
all  along,  a  number  of  persons  bearinff 
the  Christian  name,  whose  lives  proved 
them  to  be  the  **  excellent  of  the  earth." 
And  secondly,  that,  as  far  as  appears,  the 
character  of  genuine  virtue  belonged  ex- 
dnsively  to  men  who  espoused  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  From  the 
Apostles  down  to  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and 
Irenanis ;  and,  from  them,  to  the  age  of 


Orififen,  both  these  assertioits  are  demon- 
strable by  the  clearest  evidence. 

Origen  alone,  of  all  peraons  of  supe- 
rior reputation  in  the  Church,  has  been 
suspected  as  deficient  in  point  of  ortiio- 
doxy.  U  the  suspicion  were  swelled 
into  a  certain  proc^  the  discredit,  which 
his  philosophic  mixtures  have  brought  on 
his  character,  and  the  censures,  which  so 
many  wise  and  good  men  have  so  freely 
passed  on  him,  as  unsound  in  the  ^th, 
would  rather  prove  our  assertion  of  the 
uniformity  of  Christian  belief  in  these 
articles  than  the  contrary.  But,  that  Ori- 
gen, on  the  whole,  believed  these  doc- 
trines, is  sufficiently  proved  by  express 
passages  of  his  works : — and  his  well- 
known  curious  and  adventurous  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  subjects  on  which  he  never 
meant  to  be  positive,  will  account  for  his 
ambiguities. 

I  cannot  allow  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, merely  because  he  was  once  sus- 
pected to  be  heretical,  to  be  an  exception 
to  my  position.  His  well-known  expla- 
nation of  himself  sufficiently  confutes  the 
surmise.  The  age  of  Cyprian  is  full  of 
the  most  luminous  prools.  Even  the 
treatise  of  Novatian  on  the  Trinity  is  it> 
self  a  strong  argument  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question.  An  elaborate,  copious, 
and  distinct  treatLse  on  such  a  subject 
written  by  an  innovator, — and  the  first 
DISSENTER,-— against  whom  I  have  freely 
owned  the  best  men  of  those  times  were 
much  too  censorious, — ^would  doubtless 
have  been  branded  with  peculiar  infamy 
in  the  Church,  if  it  had  contained  any 
sentiments  contrary  to  the  apostolic  fiuth. 
Its  deviation  from  truth  would  have  been 
marked  with  peculiar  asperity.  But  it  is 
universally  allowed,  that  the  Novatians 
held  the  same  doctrines  as  the  general 
Church,  and  differed  only  in  point  of  dia- 
cipline.  What  greater  proof  can  be  de- 
sired than  such  an  uniformity  1 

Perhaps  the  cause  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata  may  illustrate  the  subject  still  more 
forcibly. — A  bishop  was,  by  the  ooncur- 
rent  voice  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
degfraded  and  expelled,  because  he  op- 

{>08ed  these  doctrines. — ^Tbe  excellent 
ives  of  men  of  orthodox  views  are  evi- 
dent in  these  times  of  true  goodness.  I 
cannot  find  any  proofs  of  such  excellence 
in  other  persons  who  called  themselves 
Christians.  I  acknowledge  the  scanti- 
ness of  historical  materials :  I  make  al- 
lowance for  the  pixjudices  of  writers ; 
and,  I  do  not  forget,  that  the  compositiona 
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of  Done,  but  of  the  onhpdox  of  thoee 
timeSf  have  come  down  to  as.  But,  after 
a]i,  it^eems  impossible  to  reject  the  re- 
peated testimony  of  such  a  man  as  Ire- 
Daeos ;  to  the  wickedness  of  the  heretics. 
—The  immoral  character  of  Paul  of  Sa- 
moeata  is  well  known ;  and  men  of  real 
holiness  and  virtue  can  scarcely  be  en- 
tirely hid  in  any  agr^  in  which  they  exist. 
We  have  been  told  indeed  great  things 
of  the  Ebionites ;  and  they  kave  been  set 
up  as  the  true  standard  of  primitive  or- 
thodoxy. But  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
for  any  man  of  learning,  who  has  a  dispo- 
sition to  examine  things  fairly  and  can- 
didly, to  lay  weight  on  such  a  wild  and 
groundless  opinion. — ^Who  is  this  Ebion  ? 
■^"Who  is  this  uncircumcised  Philis- 
tine, that  he  should  defy  the  armies  of 
the  living  God  ?" — ^Let  it  be  admitted  that 
he  and  his  par^  believed  and  thought  of 
St.  Paul  and  of  Christian  doctrines,  and 
of  Christ  himself,  exactly  as  some  per- 
sons do,  who  at  this  day  call  themselves 
RATIONAL  Christians. — ^Will  it  thence 
follow  that  the  holy  Scriptures  will  be 
best  interpreted  by  consulting  the  opi- 
nions of  an  obscure  person,  of  whom  all 
we  know  is  contained  in  only  a  few  lines, 
and  whose  very  existence  is  but  faintly 

groTod ;  and  whose  sect  also,  though  it 
ad  certainly  an  early,  if  anj,  existence, 
was  condemned  in  the  Christian  churches, 
and  even  by  Origen  himself,  as  hereticalt * 

It  must  be  admaitted  that  the  Ebionites, 
in  not  receiving  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  as 
Origen  tells  us,  acted  oonsistertly. 
Thxir  sentiments,  and  those  of  St.  Paul, 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other. — 
But,  what  are  we  to  think  of  men  who 
rejected  thirteen  epistles  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  wliose  divine  authority  there 
nerer  was  any  doubt  among  real  Cliris- 
tiansl 

And,  though  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews has  abundant  proofs  of  Divine  in- 
spiration, ^et,  if  one  were  to  allow,  for  a 
moment,  that  it  was  only  the  work  of  some 
pious  person  of  very  high  antiquity  in  the 
Church,  and  held  in  very  grcAt  estima- 
tion, who,  Uiat  soberly  examines  the  ba- 
lance of  evidences,  would  hesitate  to  de- 
cide that  its  authority  greatly  exceeded 
any  possible  respect  due  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Ebionites  1  Then,---in  this  regu- 
lar argumentative  composition  we  find 
certain  doctrines  enlarged  on  very  much, 


and  supported  by  the  united  voices  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,— which  doc- 
trines, by  an  obscure  sect,  of  whom  we, 
literally,  know  next  to  nothing,  c^re  barely 
denied.— A  chain  of  close  reasoning  on 
the  one  hand ; — mere  positive  assertions 
on  the  other ! 

In  judging  of  historical  evidence,  no 
rule  can  be  better  founded,  than  that  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  best  writers 
ought  always  to  outweiffh  the  single  af- 
firmation of  any  particular  person. — It  is 
on  this  ground  that  the  relation  of  Per- 
sian afikirs  by  Ctesias  is  looked  on  as 
romantic.  The  account  of  the  death  of 
Cyrus  also,  as  slain  by  Tomyris,  the  Scy- 
thian Queen,  has  no  credit,  because  of  the 
superior  credibility  of  Xenophon,  and  of 
other  historians.  And  he  would  be  thought 
a  weak  critic  in  history,  who  should  in 
our  days  assert,  that 


'  Charleroagne,  with  all  hit  peerage] 

FonUrabift." 


fell  by 


*  See  Origen  ad  Celram,  Book  5,  towardi 
the  end. 
Vol.  L  Y 


Milton,  as  a  poet,  may  be  allowed  to 
say  this  on  the  evidence  of  romances: 
But  sober  history,  which  asserts  in  gene- 
ral the  contrary,  must  be  believed. — On 
snob  weak  foundations  se^ms  to  me  to 
stand  the  authority  of  the  Ebionites  in 
matters  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Let  not  the  reader  forget,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  whole  argument  is  to  esta- 
blish the  indissoluble  connexion,  which 
subsists  between  principle  and  practice. 
— For  this  purpose  it  may  be  useful  to 
attend  a  little  to  the  internal  nature  of 
Christian  principles. 

If  there  be  a  favourite  point  in  Scrip- 
ture,  it  is  the  recommendation  of  humi- 
lity. The  truly  humble,  with  all  thei  r  im- 
perfections, will  be  admitted  into  heaven ; 
the  proud,  with  all  the  virtue  compatible 
with  pride,  will  be  excluded.  Those  doc- 
trines, therefore,  which  support  humility 
must  be  divine :  those  which  nourish  pride 
must  be  *' earthly,  sensual,  devilish.*'* 
Now  the  evangelical  doctrines,  just  men- 
tioned* are  all  of  the  former  sort.  The  more 
they  are  relished  and  admired,  the  mojw  do 
they  direct  the  mind  to  honour  Go4»  to 
feel  even  infinite  obligation  to  him,  to  eh- 
tertain  the  lowest  ideas  of  ourselves,  to 
confound  the  pride  of  intellect,  of  riches, 
of  virtue,  of  every  thing  human.  To 
sing  salvation  to  Uod  and  the  Lamb,  to 
confess  our  desert  of  destruction,  and  to 
ascribe  our  deliverance  from  it  to  the 


*  James  iiL  15. 
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mtoninflf  blood  of  Jesas,— this  is  the  em- 
ployment of  beayen.  The  tastes  and 
tempers  adapted  to  such  employment 
most  be  formed  here  on  earth  by  gracv  ; 
and  the  whole  work  of  the  Spirit,  which 
we  hare  seen  exemplified  in  three  centu- 
ries, is  to  produce  and  support  these  dis- 
positions :  And,  in  the  words  and  actions 
of  holy  men,  we  haye  seen  this  effect. 
They  belieyeii  heartily  the  truth  of  doc- 
trines the  most  humiliating.  They  were 
poor  in  spirit,  and  patient  under  the  se- 
yerest  treatment  and  the  most  cruel  inju- 
ries, because  they  were  conscious  of  de- 
scrying much  worse :  they  were  contented 
in  the  meanest  circumstances,  because 
they  felt  the  beauty  of  his  condescension, 
who  though  HE  was  rich  became  poor  for 
their  sakes,  and  who  has  proyided  for 
Uiem  sure  and  eternal  riches.  They  were 
serene  and  confident  in  God,  because  they 
yiewed  him  as  their  Father  through  the 
grace  of  Christ ;  they  were  full  of  cha- 
rity, because  the^lcnew  the  loye  of  God 
in  Christ :  and,  in  honour  they  preferred 
others  to  themselyes,  because  the^r  were 
eyer  conscious  of  their  own  deprayity : — 
in  fine, — they  gladly  endurea  reproach 
for  Christ's  sake,  because  they  knew, his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 

Now  take  from  these  men  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  the  mo- 
tiyes  and  springs  within  them  of  those 
actions  which  are  peculiarly  christian,  are 
annihilated. — Mere  morals,  as  taught  by 
sensible  heathens,  and  whateyer  was  by 
them  esteemed  reputable  in  social  life, 
may  remain ;  but  that,  which  is  properly 
of  a  pious  and  humble  nature  is  no  more. 

For,  whoeyer  daily  feels  himself  to  be 
helpless,  corrupt,  and  unworthy ;  the  man, 
whose  hope  of  diyine  fayour  cannot  ex- 
ist for  a  moment,  but  under  the  belief  of 
the  most  stupendous  CTace ;  the  man,  who 
is  compelled  to  pray  t>y  the  sense  of  his 
constant  wants,  and  who  experiences  the 
answer  of  prayer  by  repeated  supernatu- 
ral aids,  such  a  one  must  be  habituated 
to  the  perpetual  exercise  of  cultiyatin^ 
hoAbling  reflections  concerning  himself, 
and  VBATBFUL  feelings  towards  his  Ma- 
k^.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  foundation 
is  here  laid  of  meekness,  ^ntl( 
modesty,  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  of  genuine  compassion  for  the  most 
wicked  and  most  injurious, — ^the  truly 
humbled  Christian  always  remembering 
that  he  himself,  by  nature,  is  a  child  of 
wrath,  as  well  as  others. — ^Nor  is  Uiere 
one   among  the  numerous   yirtues,  for 


which  the  pifanitiye  Christians  were  so 
much  renowned,  but  it  may  be  traced  up 
to  these  principles. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  sense 
of  gratitude  to  God  may  be  as  strong  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  think  better  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  its  present  state,  because 
they  must  own  thi^^  are  indebted  to  God 
for  their  natural  powers  and  fiaculties. 
But  the  yer^  feeling  of  the  same  human 
nature  itself  contradict  the  position.  Some- 
thing like  gratitude  and  humility  may  be 


produced,  where  men  are  eyery  moment, 
by  experience,  made  sensible  of  their  de- 
pendent condition:  not  so,  where  they 
only  admit  it  in  general  theory,  but  are 
not  led,  experimentally,  to  an  habitual 
sense  of  their  real  state.  Do  parents  exr 
pect  to  find  a  more  grateful  and  more 
numble  conduct  in  Uieir  children,  by 
making  them  completely  independent  at 
once,  or,  by  supplyinor  Uiem  liberally  in- 
deed, but  still  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
them  continually  sensible  of  their  depen- 
dence? 

The  influence  of  anti-eyangelical  doc- 
trines on  the  practice  is  but  too  evident. 

—Those,  who  espouse  them,  if  pre- 
seryed,  by  Proyidence,  in  the  practice  of 
a  decent  moral  conduct,  are,  among  our- 
selyes  at  this  day,  the  proudest  of  men. 
Eyen  when  they  attempt  to  be  humble, 
the  power  of  pride  breaks  forth  and  bears 
down  all  before  it.  They  feel  and  dis- 
coyer  ^at  self-sufficiency :  No  subject 
of  religion  is  too  hard  for  their  understand- 
ings: and  in  all  disputable  questions, 
they  are  sure  to  decide  in  that  way  which 
most  gratifies  yain-glory  and  self-conceit. 
The  teachers  of  this  stamp,  howeyer  low 
and  limited  in  capacity  and  education, 
are  continually  exercising  the  most  un- 
bounded, and  often  the  most  ridiculous 
arrogance.  They  are  apt  to  wonder  that 
the  common  people  haye  no  ears  for 
them:  They  do  not  consider  that  they 
themselyes  haye  no  yoicE  for  the  people. 
The  yiews  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  they  exhibit,  suit  not 
the  unsophisticated  taste  of  the  common 
people,  but  rather  accord  with  the  pert 
and  yain  notions  of  dabblers  in  theology 
and  metaphysics.  In  a  word,  they  con- 
tradict experience;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  those  of  their  hearers, 
who  haye  any  reasonable  modesty,  and 
the  least  tincture  of  humility,  cannot  re- 
lish their  diseourses,  because  the  only 
food  which  is  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
miserable  sinner  is  not  ministeredto  them. 
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Deserted  by  tbe  populace,  such  ministers 
as  these  usually  betake  themselves  to  the 
higher  classes :  The  favour  of  a  few  per- 
sons of  rank  compensates  to  them  the 
want  of  regrard  from  the  multitude;  and 
if  they  cannot  boast  of  numerous  congre- 
gations, they  console  themselres  at  least 
with  the  thought,  that  theirs  are  genteel. 
—Their  own  account  of  them  is  "  that 
they  are  both  genteel  and  rational.'* 

Politics, — ^the  affairs  of  nations, — the 
reformation  of  states ;  tzkkse  are  to  them 
the  grand  scenes  which  agitate  their  pas- 
sions. To  instruct  ministers  of  stains 
is  their  ambition:  To  bring  souls  to 
Christ  is  left  to  those,  whom  they,  con- 
temptuously, denominate  Enthusiasts. 
Nor  does  the  least  true  pathos  appear  in 
in  any  of  their  writings  and  orations,  ex^ 
cent  in  the  support  of  civil  liberty, — a 
subject,  most  important  and  most  valua- 
ble, no  doubt;  but,  with  them,  ever  car- 
ried to  excess,  and,  even  when  treated  in 
its  best  manner,  belonging  rather  to  the 
province  of  statesmen  and  of  legislators 
than  to  that  of  divines.— Whoever  has 
attended  to  the  demeanour  of  these  men, 
cannot  fail  to  have  marked  them,  as  evi- 
dently haughty,  over-bearing,  impatient 
of  contradiction ;  and,  of  all  others,  the 
least  fitted,  in  their  tempers,  to  suffer  for 
the  cross  of  Christ :  They  are,  however, 
exceedingly  prone,— to  represent  them- 
selves as  actually  persecuted; — ^to  en- 
large on  the  iniquity  of  all  restraining  or 


excluding  laws  in  ecclesiastical  concerns ; 
— and,  lastly,  with  much  arrogance,  to 
boast  of  their  sincerity  and  soundness  in 
matters  of  religion, — in  an  age,  when 
every  one  knows  that  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  of  their  being  compelled 
to  undergo  any  fiery  trial  that  mi^ht  be 
the  test  of  true  Christian  zeal,  fortitude, 
and  patience. 

Are  THESE  the  Christians  of  the  three 
first  centuries  1 — ^Or,  were  those,  whom 
Celsus  scorned,  such  men  as  these  T— 
The  tacts  presented  to  the  reader,  in  this 
volume,  forbid  the  conclusion. — ^For  if 
indeed  they  were  men  of  this  class,  their 
worldly  and  ambitious  spirit  might  easi- 
ly have  found  some  of  the  many  pretend- 
ers to  the  Roman  empire,  with  whom 
they  might  have  united.  We  should 
have  seen  Christians  active  in  politics, 
bargaining  with  different  competitors  for 
the  empire,  and  insisting  on  some  com- 
munication of  temporal  powers  and  pri- 
vileges to  themselves.  Men,  so  void  of 
heavenly  ambition,  would  have  displayed 
that  which  is  of  the  earth ;  and  if  Ebion's 
religious  sentiments  had  been  then  as 
prevalent  as  they  are  now,  the  humble, 
meek,  charitable,  passive  Christians 
would  not  have  adorned  the  historic 
page ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  predomi- 
nant characters  of  the  foregoing  narrative, 
must  have  much  more  resembled  the  tur- 
bulent, aspiring,  political  sons  of  Arius 
and  Socinus  in  our  own  times. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PERSECUTION   OF   DIOCLESIAN. 

The  last  century  concjnded  with  some 
S3rmptom8  of  a  stonn  ready  to  burst  on 
the  Church,  which  had  long  been  in  a 
state  of  ease  and  prosp^ty,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  deeply  declined  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. '  Be- 
sides the  mart3nrdom  of  Marcellus  in  Afri- 
ca,* an  attempt  had  been  made  in  a  more 
general,  and  yet  in  a  covert  manner,  to 
corrupt  the  army.    It  was  put  to  the  op- 
tion of  Christian  oflScers,  whether  they 
would  offer  sacrifice,  and  enjoy  their  dig- 
nity, or  refuse  and  be  deprived.    Many 
were  desirous  of  retiring  into  private  life, 
to  avoid  the  trial.     Many  however  show- 
ed a  sincere  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  contentedly  lost  their  prefer- 
ment.    Some  few  were  put  to  death  for  a 
terror  to  the  rest.    But  the  general  perse- 
cution, which  afterwards  destroyed  such 
numbers,  was  withheld  for  some  time.f 
In  this  prelude,  which  has  been  mention- 
ed above,  and  of  which  we  have  only  a 
dark  and  imperfect  account,  something  of 
the  political  manoeuvres  of  Dioclesian 
seems  conspicuous.    It  is  evident  that 
after  he  had  so  long  favoured  the  Chris- 
tians, he  had  now  contracted  a  prejudice 
a^nst  them,  though  at  first  he  made  use 
of  artifice  rather  than  violence. 

This  emperor  had  an  associate  called 
Maximian,  and  they  had  under  them  two 
Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constaatius.  The 
Galeriui  last-mentioned  only  of  the  four 
and  Con-  ^^  *  person  of  probity  and 
Btantius.  humanity.  The  other  three 
were  tyrants,  though  the  sa- 
vageness  of  Galenus  was  the  most  re- 
markable. He  nfiet  Dioclesian  at  Nfco- 
medla,  where  he  usually  kept  his  court, 
in  the  winter,  in  the  nineteeth  year  of  |  ere  of  Jesus.    The  Scriptures  which  were 


ganism,  who  almost  eveiT  day  employed 
herself  in  sacrifices.      The  Chnstiaas 
about  her  refused  to  partake  of  the  idola- 
trous feasts,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
fasting  and  prayer.    Hence  her  mind  was 
incensed  against  the  whole  body,  and  she 
stimulated  ner  son,  who  was  as  supersti- 
tions as  herself,  to  seek  their  destruction. 
— A  whole  winter  Dioclesian  and  Gale- 
rius were  engaged  in  secret  counsels. 
The  latter  proposed  a  general  persecu- 
tion ;  the  former  remonstrated  against  the 
impolicy  of  such  sanguinary  measures,  and 
was  for  limiting  the  penecution  to  the 
officers  of  the  court  afia  the  soldiers. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  stem  the  fury 
of  Galerius,  he  called  a  council  of  a  few 
judges  and  officers.     Some  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  Christians  should 
in  general  be  put  to  death ;  and  others,  in- 
duced by  fear  or  dattery,  assented.    Still 
Dioclesian  was  averse,  and  through  poli- 
cy or  superstition  determined  to  consalt 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Miletus.    Apollo 
answered,  as  it  might  be  expected,  in  a 
manner  friendly  to  the  views  of  Galerius. 
Staggered  with  repeated  importunities, 
the  old  emperor  still  hesitated,  and  could 
not  be  pereuaded  to  attempt  the  demoli- 
tion of  Christianity  by  bloodshed ;  where- 
as Galerius  was  desirous  to  bum  alive 
those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  hea^ 
then  gods. 

The  feast  of  the  Terminalia  was  the 
day  appointe(f  to  commence  the  opera- 
tions against  the  Christians.  Early  in 
the  morning,  an  ofiicer  with  guards  came 
to  the  great  church  at  Nicomedia,  and 
bureting  open  the  doors,  sought  for  the 
image  of  God.  So  says  my  author; 
though  if  this  be  not  a  mere  flourish  of 
rhetoric,  they  must  have  b^n  strangely 
ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  the  follow- 


A.  D.  S0«.  ^^®  ^i&"»  ^d  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  302,  and  determin- 
ed, if  possible,  to  insti^te  him  to  mea- 
sures against  the  Chnstians,  still  more 
sanguinary  and  decisive.^  This  man 
had  a  mother  extremely  bigoted  to  pa- 

•  See  Ch.  XVII.  of  nreoedinflr  Ceutury. 
tEu8cb.B.  VIII.  CIV. 
4  Lftotaiitiut  de  ML  P. 


found  were  burnt;  every  thing  was  given 
to  plunder.  W^hile  all  things  were  in 
this  confusion,  the  two  emperors,  looking 
at  the  l^cene  from  the  palace,  were  long  in 
doubt  whether  they  should  order  the  edi- 
fice to  be  burnt.  The  prudent  opinion  of 
Dioclesian  at  lAgth  prevailed,  who  fear- 
ed the  effect  of  a  confiafinration  on  the 
neighbouring  buildings.  The  Pretorian 
soldiers  were  therefore  sent  with  axes  and 
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otiie^  iron  tools,  and  ia  a  few  honra 
leyeUed  the  whole  boilding  with  the 
ground. 

The  next  day  an  Edict  appeared,  by 
which  men  of  the  Christian  reliffion,  of 
whatever    rank    or    degree, 
anT^stth     ^^^  deprived  of  all  honour 
c£-i"8tiwifc    and  dignity;  were  exposed  to 
torture;  and  every  one  might 
have  justice  against  them ;  whilst  they 
were  debarred  the  benefit  of  the  laws  in 
^all  cases  without  exception.*    Thus  was 
•the  Christian  world  at  once  exposed  to 
all  possible  insults  without  redress.   The 
spirit  of  man  naturally  revolts  against  in- 
justice so  flagrant,  and  a  Christian  was 
found  hardy  enough,  under  the  transports 
of  indignation,  to  pull  down  and  tear  the 
Edict.    He  was  burned  alive  for  his  in 
discretion,  and  bore  his  sufferings  with 
admirable,  and,  it  is  to  be  hop^,  with 
Christian  patience. 

Sometime  after,  a  part  of  the  palace 
was  found  to  be  on  nre  :<  the  Christians 
were  charged  with  the  fact:  and  the 
eunuchs  of  the  house  were  accused.  Dio- 
clesian  himself  was  present,  and  saw  his 
servants  burnt  in  the  flames.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  servants  of  Galeltus 
were  not  put  to  the  torture:  while  he 
himself  took  much  pains  to  keep  up  the 
indignation  of  the  old  emperor.  After 
fifleen  days  a  second  fire  brake  out,  and 
Galerius  left  the  palace  in  a  hurry,  ex- 
pressing his  fear  of  being  burnt  alive. 
Lactantius,  without  he3itation,  charges 
all  this  to  the  artifices  of  Galerius. 

Diodesian  now  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
raged  against  ajl  sorts  of  men  who  bore 
the  Chnstian  name,  and  obliged  among 
others  his  wife  and  daughter  to  sacrifice. 
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A.  D.  303, 
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10th  Per- 
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the  Chrit- 
tians. 


*  In  a  passage,  which  seems  to  be  mis- 
placed by  some  mistake,  Easebius  observes, 
that  in  the  19th  year  of  Dioelesian,  edicts 
were  every  where  suddenly  published,  by 
which  it  was  ordered,  that  churches  should  be 
levelled  with  the  ground,  the  sacred  books 
eonramed  by  fire,  persons  of  dignity  disgraced, 
common  people  made  slaves  if  they  persisted 
in  Christianity.  Not  long  after,  says  he,  other 
letters  were  published,  by  which  it  was  enact- 
ed, that  all  the  bishops  every  where  should 
first  be  oast  into  bonds,  and  afterwards  be  com- 
pelled by  every  method  to  sacrifice.  These 
measures  of  the  court  increasing  gradaall^jr  in 
asperity  and  horror,  show  that  it  was  not  with- 
out reluctance,  that  Dioclesian  was  induced  to 
eoosent  to  an  universal  cama||e,  though  he 
too  well  agreed  with  GalA-ius  in  forroinf|^  a 
system  for  the  extinotion  of  the  Christun 
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Doubtless  he  suspected  them 
at  least  of  a  secret  regard  for 
Christianity.  Presbyters  and 
deacons  were  seized  and  con- 
demned in  a  summary  way  to 
death*  Eunuchs  of  tiie  great- 
est power  in  the  palace  were 
slain,  and  persons  of  eveiy 
age  and  sex  were  burnt.  It 
was  tedious  to  destroy  men 
singly;  fires  were  made  to 
bum  numbers  together,  and 
men  with  mill-stones  fastened 
about  their  necks  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Jud^  were  every  where  at  work 
in  corapeUiuff  men  to  sacrifice.  The  pri- 
sons were  full.  Unheard-of  tortures  were 
invented ;  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  Christians  obtaining  justice,  altars 
were  placed  in  courts,  at  which  plaintiffs 
were  oblicred  to  sacrifice,  before  their 
cause  could  be  heard.  The  other  two 
emperors  were  directed  by  letters  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  violent  coarse.  Max- 
imian,  who  governed  in  Italy,  obeyed 
with  savage  alacrity.  Constantius  with 
reluctance  demolished  the  churches,  while 
he  preserved  the  persons  of  Christians. 

'rhe  persecution  pervaded  the  whole 
Roman  world,  except  France,  where  the 
the  mild  Constantius  ruled;  and  from 
east  to  west,  to  use  the  language  of  Lac- 
tantius, three  monsters  of  horrible  ferocity 
rased. 

I  am  aware  that  a  laborious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  depreciate  the  accounts 
of  this  persecution.  If  I  thiidc  it  need- 
less to  relate  distinotly  all  the  sufferings 
of  Christians  under  it,  I  must  not  how- 
ever be  supposed  to  countenance  such  at- 
tempts. The  agreement  of  Lactantius 
and  Eusebios,  both  contemporary  authors 
of  credit,  is  apparent.  That  such  edicts 
were  publishea,  that  they  were  strictljp 
enforced,  that  a  systematical  and  serious 
design  of  extin^shing  the  Gospel  was 
formed,  these  things  are  certain.  Even  if 
we  had  no  particular  martyrologies  extant, 
we  might  be  assured,  from  circumstances, 
that  much  blood  must  have  been  spilt, 
and  much  misery  endured,  not  only  in  a 
re^lar  and  legal  way,  but  also  by  tumul- 
tuary violence,  and  by  the  malice  of  men 
cbmbined  against  a  set  of  persons  de- 
prived universally  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  There  wanted  not  sOme  instances 
of  humanity  and  generosity  in  Pagans  to- 
wards their  Christian  friends  and  rela- 
tions. But  whoever  knows  what  the  pas- 
sions o(  men  are  capable  of,  when,  set 
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afloat  and  saffered  to  act  without  check  or 
coDtroU  will  not  doabt  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christiaiw  in  this  period  roust  have 
been  far  greater  than  can  be  related  by 
any  historian.     Thus  did  God  at  once 
punish  their  sins,  revive  his  work  in  their 
nearts  by  sanctified  affliction,  evidence  the 
extreme  depravity  of  mankind,  and  above 
all,  illustrate  his  own  power  and  wisdom 
in  baffling  the  rage  of  Satan,*  and  in  de- 
fending and  delivering  his  Church,  when 
every  thing  seemed  combined  for  its  de- 
struction*  Should  any  be  inclined  to  pay 
more  regard  to  the  testimony  of  heathens 
than  of  Christians,  let  them  hear  Libani- 
us,  the  friend  of  Julian  the  apostate,  who 
thus  speaks  in  his  funeral  oration  on  that 
emperor.    »»They  who  adhered  to  a  cor- 
rupt religion  (he  means  the  Christian) 
were  in  great  terrors,  and  expected  that 
their  eyes  would  be  plucked  out,  that 
their  heads  would  be  out  off,  and  that 
rivers  of  their  blood  would  flow  from  the 
multitude  of  slaughters.     They  appre- 
hended their  new  Master  would  invent 
new  kinds  of  torments,  in  comparison  of 
which,  mutilation,  sword,  fire,  drowning, 
being   buried  alive,  would  appear  but 
slight  pains.    For  the  pieceding  empe- 
rors had  employed  against  them  all  these 
kinds  of  punishments."    He  goes  on  to 
commend  Julian  for  using  milder  methods. 
Two  pillars  in  Spain  were  also  monu- 
ments of  the  systematic  cruelty  of  this 
persecution^  on  oAe  of  which  was  this 
inscription:  ** Dioclesian,  Jovian,  Max- 
imian  Herculeus,  Cesares  August!,  for 
having  extended  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  East  and  West,  and  for  having  ex- 
tinguished the  name  of  Christians,  who 
brought  the  Republic  to  ruin."    On  the 
other  this  t  ^^^Dioclesian,  &c.  for  having 
adopted  Galerius  in  the  East,  for  having 
evei^  where  abolished  the  superstition  of 
Chnst,  for  having  extended  |he  vrorship 
of  the  gods."    And  to  name  only  one 


*  Let  not  the  reader  startle,  beeaute  I  as> 
eribe  the  persecuUoni  of  the  Church  to  Satanie 
influMise.  The  foHowiog  Scriptures  careful- 
ly compared  together,  seem  abundantly  to 
warrant  such  a  sentiment.  John  viii.  38—44. 
1  Thess.  ii.  18^  1  Pet  v.  8,  9.  1  John  iii.  8 
—13.   Rerel.  throughout   To  these  the  evan- 

Slical  reader  roav  easil;|r  add  many  more, 
oreorer,  as  the  description  oft  he  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  form  an  essenlial  part  of 
this  History,  it  seems  te  fiill  In  with  my  plan,, 
to  bring  into  view  from  time  to  time,  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  said  influences,  which  la  un- 
doubted^ tUc  agenej  of  Selsn. 


more  evidence,  the  eraelty  must  have  been 
egregious,  which  could  have  induced  the 
persecutors  to  strike  the  medal  of  Diocl^ 
sian,  which  still  remains,  with  this  in- 
scription, *<  The  name  of  Christians  being 
extinguished."* 

Supported  by  such  authorities  against 
the  unreasonableness  of  modem  scepti- 
cism, we  may  proceed  in  the  detail  of 
facts.    There  were  some  ministers  of  the 
palace  of  the  highest  rank  and  nobility, 
who  were  yet  found  to  prefer  the  reproach 
of  Christ  to  all  worldly  grandeur.    The 
martyrdom  of  Peter,  one  of  the  emperor's 
houeeheid,  is  very  remarkable.    He  was 
brought  hefoare  ihe  emperor  in  Nicomedia, 
and  was  scourged  with  excessive  sever* 
it^.    As  he  refused  to  sacrifice,  though 
his  bones  were  made  bare  by  the  stripes, 
a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt  was  poured 
on  his  limbs;  and  this  being  still  to  no 
purpose,  he  was  gradually  burnt  to  death. 
Dorotheus,  Gor?onius,  and  many  others, 
who  served  in  the  palace,  after  a  variety 
of  sufferings,  were  strangled.  Anthimus, 
the  bishop  of  Nicoroedia,  was  beheaded, 
and  with  him  a  great  multitude  of  mar- 
tyrs suffered.  Men  and  women  leaped  on 
the  funeral  piles  with  alacrity:  With  the 
persecution  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  was 
revived  in  the  church.  In  every  place  the 
prisons  were  filled  with    bishops    and 
other  Christian  ministers,  and  no  room 
was  reserved  for  felons.    Martyrs  were 
put  to  death  in  every  province.    Africa 
and    Mauritania,   Thebais,  and    Egypt 
throughout,  abounded  with  them.    Five 
persons  of  this  last  country  Eusebius 
speaks  of,  whom  he  had  known  in  Pales- 
tine and  Phoenicia.  He  himself  saw  them 
suffering  under  the  scourge,  or  exposed 
to  enraged  wild  beasts,  and  celebrates 
their  admirable  patience.    One  of  them, 
scarcely  twentv  years  of  age,  stood  with- 
out bonds,  with  his  hands  stretched  out 
in  a  praying  posture,  exposed  io  bears 
and  leopards,  which  were  backward  to 
perform  the  bloody  task  assigrned  them. 
A  bull  which  had  been  stimulated  by  hot 
iron  applied  to  him,  tossed  with  his  horns 
and  tore  his  employers ;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  beasts  were  found  to 
execute  the  purposes  of  the  persecution. 

Egypt  suffered  extremely.  Whole  fa-* 
milies  were  put  to  various  kinds  of  detith ; 
some  by  fire,  others  by  water,  others  by 


•  Nomine  Christianonua  deleto.    See  Bul- 
let's EsUblishment,  &e.    JBffiJCB.  B.  y^L 
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_  decollatUm,  lAer  horrible  tor* 

dSirr"  ^^*  ^^<^°^  periihod  by  ft- 
£^i{^'^  mine,  others  by  crucifixion, 
^^^  andofdMse,tonieinthecom 

mon  manner,  others  were  ^utened  with 
their  heads  downward,  and  preserved 
alive,  that  they  mig^t  die  by  hanger. 
But  the  torments  in  Thebais  exceed  all 
description.  Women  tied  by  one  foot, 
were  raised  up  on  high,  and  exposed 
naked,  monuments  at  once  of  the  inhu- 
manity and  indecency  of  the  persecution. 
Others  were  torn  by  the  distorted  boughs 
of  trees ;  and  these  scenes  continued  some 
years.  Sometimes  ten,  at  othec  times 
thirty,  and  sixty,  and  onee  a  hundred 
men  and  women  with  their  little  ones,  in 
one  day,  were  murdered  by  yarioos  tor- 
ments. 

Our  author  himself,  while  in  Egypt, 
saw  many  executed*  in  one  day,  some 
beheaded,  others  burnt;  so  that  both  the 
executioners  were  quite  fatigued,  and 
their  weapons  were  blunted.  The  Chris- 
tians suffered  (he  speaks  what  he  saw 
himself)  with  the  greatest  faith  and  pa- 
tience. There  was  even  the  strongest 
appearance  of  joy  and  triumph  among 
them,  and  to  their  last  breath  they  em- 
ployed  themselves  in  psalms  and  thanks- 
ffivmg.  Philoromus,  a  person  of  great 
dignity  at  Alexandria,  and  a  man  of 
wealth  and  eloquence,  is  recorded  as  one. 
who  died  cheerfully  for  Christ  at  this 
time.  Phileas  also,  bishop  of  the  Thmu- 
tit«,  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  country, 
suffered  in  Thebais.  In  vain  did  relations, 
friends,  magistrates,  even  the  judge  him- 
self, ejhon  them  to  pitythemselves,  their 
wives  and  children.  They  loved  Christ 
above  all,  and  were  beheaaed.f 


•  Eaieb.B.IX.C.VIII. 

t  Phileas  being  asked,  How  he  was  ner- 
suaded  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God  ?  replied, 
He  made  I  be  blind  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to 
bear,  cleansed  the  lepei*s,  and  raised  the  dead. 
Being  asked,  Is  a  crucified  person  God  }  he 
answered.  He  was  crucified  for  our  salvation. 
The  Governor  said.  You  are  rich,  and  able  to 
maintain  almost  all  the  province,  1  spare  you, 
and  advise  you  to  sacrifice.  It  seems  the  liber- 
ality of  Phileas  was  great  toward  the  poor. 
The  Governor  added.  Thy  poor  wife  looks  on 
thee.  Phileas  answered,  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Sftvioar  of  all  oar  spirits,  he  hath  Milled  roe  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  glonr,  and  he  may  also 
call  her  to  it.  A  little  before  his  execution. 
My  dear  children,  said  he,  ye  that  seek  God, 
watch  over  your  hearts.  Mr  dear  children, 
stick  fast  to  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ — 
Aeu  Sineera.    Fleury. 


Undoubtedly  these  seenet  demonstrate 
in  the  highest  manner  the  strength  of 
grace,  and  the  reality  of  that  divine  in- 
fluence which  attended  Christians.  And 
when  I  see  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  notes  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  his  first  volume, 
quibbling  and  cavilling  against  the  text 
of  Eusebius,  though  any  reader  of  Plu- 
tareh  could  have  told  him  that  the  Greek 
word  Ko^nTaL/utm,  signifies  we  saw,  and 
the  still  plainer  word  ovrtibmev  leaves  no 
room  fi>r  doubt,  methinks  I  see  Stephen 
in  the  glory  of  his  martyrdom,  and  the 
Jews  gnashing  upon  him  with  their  teeth. 

Phileas,  some  time  before  his  own 
martyrdom,  being  at  Alexandria  in  pri- 
son, wrote  an  epiatle  to  the  Thmutite, 
his  own  chureh,  concerning 
the  suflferings  of  the  Chris-  EpisUe  of 
tians  there.  A  fragment  of  phul^I^^'^ 
which,  Eusebius  has  preserv- 
ed to  us,  which  may  not  only  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  persecution,  but  also  the 
spirit  and  views  of  the  writer  and  other 
good  men  of  that  time.  «»The  mart3rre 
fixing  sincerely  the  eye  of  their  mind  on 
the  supreme  God,  and  cheerfully  em- 
bracing death  for  the  sake  of  godliness, 
held  immoveably  their  calling,  knowing 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  made 
man  for  us,  that  he  might  cut  down  all 
sin,  and  might  afford  us  the  necessary 
preparatives  for  an  entrance  into  eternal 
life."  (He  then  quotes  the  well-known 
passa^  concerning  the  proper  Deity  and 
humiliation  of  Christ,  in  the  second  chap- 
ter to  the  Philippians.^  Coveting  the 
best  ^ifts,  the  martyrs,  wno  carried  Christ 
withm,  underwent  all  sorts  of  torttures 
once  and  again.  And  while  the  gruards 
insulted  them  in  word  and  deed,  they 
were  preserved  serene  and  unbroken  in 
spirit,  because  ^*  perfect  love  oasteth  out 
(bar."  But  what  eloouenee  can  do  jus- 
tice to  their  fortitude  i  Free  leave  was 
given  to  any  to  injure  them;  some  beat 
them  with  clubs,  others  with  rods ;  some 
scourged  them  with  thongs  of  leather, 
othere  with  ropes.  Some,  havin?  their 
hands  behind  them,  were  hung  about  a 
wooden  engine,  and  every  limb  of  their 
bodies  was  distended  by  certain  ma- 
chines. The  torturers  rent  their  whole 
bodies  with  iron  nails,  which  were  ap- 
plied, not  only  to  the  sides,  as  in  the 
case  of  murderers,  but  als6  to  their  bel- 
lies, their  legs,  and  their  cheeks ;  othera 
were  suspended  by  one  hand  to  a  portico, 
and  underwent  the  most'severe  distention 
of  all  their  joints;  others  were  beimd  ta 
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piUtra,  face  to  face,  tiieir  feet  being 
raised  above  gproand,  that  their  bonds  be- 
ing distended  by  the  weight  of  their  bo- 
dies, might  be  the  closer  drawn  together^ 
and  this  they  endured  almost  a  whole 
day  wiUiout  intermission. — The  GoTer- 
nor  ordered  them  to  be  boand  with  the 
ffreatest  severity,  and  when  they  breathed 
Uieir  last,  to  be  dragged  on  the  ground. 
No  care,  said  he,  ought  to  be  taken  of 
these  Christians;  let  all  treat  them  as 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  men.  Some,  af- 
ter they  had  been  scourged,  lay  in  the 
stocks,  both  their  feet  being  stretched  to 
the  fourth  hole ;  so  that  they  were  obliged 
to  lie  with  their  faces  upward,  unable  to 
stand  on  account  of  the  wounds  caused 
by  the  stripes.  Some  expired  under  their 
tortureer.  Others  having  been  recovered 
by  methods  taken  to  heal  them,  and  be- 
inff  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  sacri- 
ficSng  or  dying,  cheerAilly  preferred  the 
latter.  For  they  knew  what  was  written, 
"Whosoever  sacrificeth  to  other  gods, 
shall  be  destroyed,"  and  "Thou  shalt 
have  none  other  gods  but  me." 

Such,  says  Eusebius,  are  the  words  of 
a  martyr,  a  true  lover  of  wisdom  and  of 
God,  which,  before  the  definitive  sentence 
of  his  execution,  he  sent  to  the  brethren 
of  his  own  Church. 

One  city  in  Phrygia,  being  generally 
Christian,  was  beseiged  by  armed  men, 
and  set  on  fire.  The  men  with  their 
wives  and  children  were  burnt  to  deaih, 
calling  upon  Christ,  the  God  over  all.* 
All  the  inhabitants,  magistrates  and  peo- 
ple, nobles  and  plebeians,  professing 
Christianity,  were  ordered  to  sacrifice, 
and  for  refusing  suffered  in  this  manner. f 
One  Adauctus,  a  Christian,  of  the 
highest  dignity,  who  )ield  at  that  time  an 
office  of  great  importance,  was  honoured 
also  with  the  crown  of  ma^- 
Martjr-  tyrdom.  Some  were  slain  by 
Ad'^uctui.  axes,  as  in  Arabia;  some  by 
breakmg  the  legs,  as  m  Cap- 
padocia;  some  suspended  by  the  feet, 
with  the  head  downward,  over  a  slow 
fire,  were  suffocated,  as  in  Mesopotamia ; 

•  Gibbon  obserret,  that  there  was  an  im- 
portant circumstance,  which  has  been  noticed 
oy^uffinus,  the  Latin  translator  of  fiosebias ; 
that  the  KAtes  were  opened  to  permit  them  to 
depart,  if  they  pleased.  The  remark  is  worthy 
of  his  own  malignity.  Is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  this  permission  was  unconditional  ?  Eu- 
sebius tells  us,  that  it  was  expected  from  them, 
that  they  should  sacrifice. 

t  Euseb.  B.  Vm.  C.  XI. 


some  wen  matMated,  and  cut  in  pieces* 
as  at  Alexandria.  Some  were  burnt  to 
death,  in  a  very  gpradual  manner,  at  An* 
tioch.  Some,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  committed  Bui« 
cide,  by  throwing  themselves  down  from 
the  tops  of  houses:  lamentable  instances 
of  impatience !  But  the  reader  will  re- 
member, that  the  decline  had  been  very 
great  from  Christian  purity:  that  so 
many  should  suffer  like  Christians  in  so 
dull  a  time,  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for,  but  on  ^e  idea  of  the  Lord's  reviv- 
ing his^work  and  ministering  the  Holy 
Spirit  alhidst  their  afflictions.  I  cannot 
commend  the  conduct  of  a  lady  of  An- 
tioch,  or  that  of  her  two  daughters,  who, 
to  avoid  the  licentious  bruUdity  of  the 
soldiers,  drowned  themselves.  Two  other 
virgins  in  the  same  city  of  Antioch,  per- 
sons of  ouality,  and  of  great  piety,  died 
in  a  much  more  Christian  manner,  being 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  persecutors. 

In  Pontus,  sharp  reeds  were  thrust  un- 
der the  nails  into  the  fingers  of  some ;  the 
backs  ..of  others  were  scorched  by  melt- 
9d^lead ;  some  in  their  bowels  and  privy 
parts  suffered  inexpressible  torments ;  the 
judges  exercising  mgenious  malice  in  the 
daiW  invention  of  new  pun^hments. 

Wearied  at  length  with  murder,  and 
affecting  to  praise  the  clemency  of  the 
emperors,  who  were  desirous  to  save  life, 
they  contend  themselves  with  plucking 
out  eyes,  and  cutting  off  one  of  the  legs. 
The  number  of  those  who  suffered  in  this 
way  was  inexpressible ;  and  they  were 
afterwards  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines. 

Ludan,  a  holy  and  exemplary  presby- 
ter of  Antioch,  had  the  honour  to  apolo- 
gise for  Christianity  at  Nicomedia,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  and  afterwards 
to  suffer.  Tyrannic,  bishop 
of  Tyre,  was  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Zenobius,  a  presbyter 
of  Sidon,  and  an  excellent 
physician,  expired  serene  in 
tortures,  ^ylvanus,  bishop 
of  Emesa,  with  some  others,  was  expos- 
ed to  the  wild  beasts.  Pel  ens  and  Nilus, 
Egyptian  bishops,  with  others  were  burnt 
to  death.  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
suffered  also  together  with  Faustus,  Dius, 
and  Ammonius,  his  |$resbyters.  Other 
Egyptian  bishops  are  mentioned  also  by 
Eusebius,  who  leaves  the  celebration  of 
tne  rest  to  those  who  saw  their  sufferings, 
contenting  himself  with  a  more  particular 
accoimt  of  those  whom  he  knew,  and  of 


Lucian 
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tlMHW  facts  of  which  he  had  ocular  de> 
Bumatiation. 

As  infidel  writers  hare  taken  pains  to 
depreciate  the  aathenticitj  of  these  facts, 
it  seemed  proper  to  give  the  reader  a  just 
pictare  of  them  from  Eusebius,  and  to 
snbmit   to  his  determination,    whether 
there  be  any  internal  evidences  of  false- 
hood in  his  narratire.    In  addition  to 
what  has  been  shown  already  from  Lac- 
tantins,  and  ancient  memorials,  it  may 
with  jastice  be  said,  in  favour  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  writer,  whose  character  as 
a  historian  of  veracity  is  before  iis,  that 
he  is  large  and  .circumstantial  in  scenes 
of  which  he  was  a  spectator ;  succinct 
andflreneral,  where  he  had  no  opportuni- 
ty of  knowing  the  circumstances.    Of  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine,  his  own  country, 
he  has  given  us  a  copious  narrative,  a 
specimen  of  which  must  now  be  deliver- 
ed, containing  those  whose  martyrdom 
fell  within  the   period  of  Dioclesian's 
reign.    The  rest  m  ust  be  considered  here- 
after.   Procopius  was  the  first  of  these 
martyrs,  who  being  brought  before  the 
tribunal,  and  ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the 

Sxls,  declared  that  he  knew  only  one 
od,  to  whom  he  ought  to  sacrifice  in  the 
manner  which  he  has  appointed.  Being 
then  ordered  to  make  libations  to  the  four 
emperors,  he  repeated  a  verse  of  Homer, 
which  b^  no  jneans  pleased  the  persecu- 
tors, as  implying  a  censure  of  the  present 
fovemment.*  Upon  this,  he  was  be- 
ead€sd  immediately.  Whether  the  em- 
pire was  benefited  by  the  appointment  of 
four  emperors  instead  of  one,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  politics,  which  it  certainly  became 
not  the  martyr  to  enter  upon,  especially 
on  that  occasion.  And  it  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  deriation  into  secular  matters, 
which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  primi 
tive  Christians  as  yet.  It  might  be  only 
a  sally  of  imprudent  vivacity,  but  even 
so  it  was  extremely  ill-timed.  Galerius, 
in  whose  dominions  he  said  this,  would 
probably  hear  of  it;  and  this  fiercest  of 
all  the  persecutors,  needed  not  the  addi- 
tion of  such  an  incentive,  to  inflame  his 
wrath  affainst  the  Christians. 

After  him,  in  the  same  city,  Cssarea 
of  Palestine,  ve^r  many  bishops  of  the 
neighbouring  churches,  suffered  grioToos 
torments :  others  through  fear  recanted  at 
the  first  onset.  The  rest  underwent  a 
variety  of  punishments.    Yet  some  pains 


were  taken  to  save  ths  reputation  of  the 
gods,  and  to  preeerve  the  lives  of  Chrie- 
Sans  at  the  same  time. 

One  was  dismissed,  as  if  he  had  sacri- 
ficed, though  he  was  draped  to  the  altar, 
and  a  sacrmce  was  put  mto  his  hand  by 
violence.  Another  went  away  in  silence, 
some  persons,  with  b  humane  falsehood, 
testifying  that  he  had  complied.  One 
was  thrown  out  as  dead,  aher  he  had 
been  tortured,  though  yet  alivis.  Another 
protesting  against  what  was  exacted  of 
him,  many  beating  him  in  the  mouth, 
with  a  view  to  compel  him  to  silence, 
was  thrust  out  of  the  court.  Alpheus 
and  Zacchsua  alone  of  all  these  bishops 
of  Palestine,  suffered  death  at  this  time. 
Tortured  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  hav- 
ing nndergone  excessive  severities  before, 
they  manfully  confessed  one  only  God, 
and  one  only  Saviour  Christ,  and  were  at 
last  beheaded. 

On  the  same  day  at  Antioch,  Romanus, 
a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Csesarea,  was 
martyred.    Happening  to  enter  Antioch 
at  the  very  time  when  the  churches  were 
demolished,    he    saw  manj 
men  and  women  with  their    ^  ^^^f* 
little  ones,  crowding  to  the    i^m^nua. 
temples  and  sacrifices,  most 
probably  Christian  apostates.*  The  same 
spirit  which  moved  Mattathias,  the  &ther 
of  the  Maccabees,  on  a  like  occasion,  was 
felt  by  Romanus,  but  exerted  in  a  manner 
more  agreeable  to  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion.   He  cried  aloud  and  rebukea  their 
cowardice  and  perfidy.    But  being  seiz- 
ed immediately,  and  condemned  to  the 
flames,  and  fastened  to  the  stake,  while 
the  executioners  expected  the  definitive 
order  from  the  emperor  then  present,  (Ga- 
lerius most  probably)  he  asked  cheerful- 
ly. Where  IS  the  fire  for  mel    Caesar, 
provoked  at  his  boldness,   ordered  his 
tonflruatobecutout.  Heputouthistouj^e 
with  great  readiness.    After  this  pumsh- 
menthewas  thrown  into  prison,  and  suf- 
fered there  a  considerable  time.    His  feet 
were  exposed  to  an  unaatond  distention, 
and  in  tne  end  he  was  dismissed  out  of 
life  by  strangling.    This  happened  durin|r 
the  first  year  of  the  persecution,  while  it 
raged  omy  against  the  governors  of  the 
church. 

In  the  second  year,  when  the  persecu- 
tion grew  hotter.  Imperial  letters  were 


*  So  a  diteoorte  of  Easebiat  on  the  Semr- 
reetioM  toMhet  ai.    See  B.  cm  the  Martjrt  of 
iFSlettiiM,  C.  IL  ValMiot  in  the  notes. 
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sent  into  Ptlestiiie,  oommMidiog  all 
meiif  without  exception^  to  Mcrifice.  At 
Gaza,  Timotheus,  after  many  safferin^. 
was  consumed  by  a  slow  fire ;  Agapius 
and  Tkecla  were  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  At  this  time,  when  many  apos- 
tatised to  saye  their  Uves,  there  wanted 
not  also  some  instances  of  an  ezcessiye 
forwardness.  Six  persons  at  Cesarea, 
with  their  Innds  bound,  ran  to^tJrbanus 
the  Judge,  I  and  offered  themselves  for 
martyrdom.  They  suffered  in  conjunct 
tion  with  two  others,  whose  spirit  and 
circumstances  in  the  manner  of  their  de- 
parture out  of  life,  were  more  conforma- 
ble to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

Power  being  now  communicated  to  the 
governors  of  the  different  provinces  to 
punish  the  Christians  freely,  each  exer- 
cised it,  as  bis  particular  temper  dictated. 
Some,  for  fear  of  displeasing,  did  even 
more  than  they  were  ordered.  Some  felt 
the  impulse  of  their  own  enmity  against 


godliness ;  others  indulged  a  natural  sa*^  guage 


enr  met  with,  we  shall  see  cause  to  ad- 
mire the  ffrace  of  God,  who  yet  furnished 
out  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  in  a  time  of  so 
great  Evangelical  declension ;  and  in  the 
end,  more  effectually  than  ever,  baffled 
the  desifipsx>f  Satan. 

In  addition  to  other  methods  of  perse- 
cution, the  powers  of  genius  and  the  arts 
of  eloquence  were  introduced.  Cyprian 
alone  of  the  Latin  writers  was  capable  of 
pleasing  the  taste  of  the  learned  among 
f he^  Pagans.  A  certain  person  of  taste 
amon^  thijem  was  heard  by  Lactantius,  to 
call  him  Coprianus,*  because  he  employ- 
ed an  elegant  genius,  adapted  to  better 
things,  in  the  support  of  old  wives'  fa- 
bles. In  so  contemptible  a  light  did  the 
Gospel  appear  to  the  learned  of  that  day, 
even  when  clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  elo- 
quent Cyprian !  but  how  much  more  con- 
temptible in  the  hands  of  the  generality 
of  Christian  teachers,  who  were  destitute 
of  the  powers  of  argument  and  of  lan- 


vageness  of  disposition :  there  were  who 
saw,  that  to  shed  blood  profusely,  was 
the  high  road  to  preferment.  There  were 
those^  (and  Lactantius*  looks  on  them  as 
of  the  worst  sort),  who  determined  to 
torment,  and  not  to  kill.  Such  persons 
studied  those  arts  of  torture,  which  might 
keep  life  still  in  beingamidst  the  keenest 
8en9ations  of  pain.  Eusebius  tells  us, 
that  he  himself  heard  some  of  this  sort 
boasting,  that  their  administration  was 
not  polluted  with  blood,  and  that  he  saw 
a  Bithynian  governor  exulting,  as  if  he 
had  subdued  a  nation  of  Barbarians,  be- 
cause one  person,  afVer  two  years'  resis- 
tance, had  yielded  to  the  force  of  toi^ 
ments.  Much  pains  were  taken  also  with 
the  tortured,  to  recover  them,  that  they 
might  be  strengthened  to  endure  new 
punishments.  A  considerable  part  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  was  now  employed 
on  this  subject.  The  constitutions  of  the 
law  on  this  head  had  been  published  and 
commented  on  by  the  famous  lawyer  Ul- 
plan,  and  were  considered  as  serious  ob- 
jects of  study  by  civilians. 

At  no  time  since  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  was  so  systematical  and  so 
laboured  an  effort  made  to  extinguish  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Satan  had  great  wrath, 
as  it  he  had  foreseen  that  he  should  have 
but  short  time ;  and  when  we  consider 
howpooriy  provided  the^hurch  was  for 
this  nercest  of  all  the  invasions  she  had 


Encodraged  by  the  favour  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  the  apparently  ruined  state  of^ 
Christendom,  at  the  ver^  time  when  the 
persecution  raged  in  Bithynia,  two  wri- 
ters appeared  who  insulted  the  Christians. 
One,  whose  name  Lactantius  does  not 
give  us,  was  a  philosopher,  and  like 
many  preachers  of  morality  in  all  ages, 
a  defender  of  virtue,  and  a  practitioner  of 
vice,  a  flatterer  of  the  court,  very  rich, 
and  very  corrupt,  one  who  condemned 
his  own  practice  by  his  moral  writings, 
and  who  dealt  largely  in  the  praises  of 
the  emperors,  on  account  of  their  great 
piety  in  supporting  the  religion  of  the 
gods.  'Yet  all  men  condemn^  his  mean- 
ness in  choosing  that  time  particularly  to 
write  against  Christians,  nor  did  he  ob- 
tain the  favour  at  court  which  he  expected* 

The  other  writer,  Hierocles,  was  doubt- 
less a  man  of  parts  and  talents.  He  was 
a  virulent  enemy  of  the  Gospel,  had  great 
influence  in  promoting  the  persecution; 
and  from  being  a  judge  in  Nicomedia  was 
promoted  to  Sie  government  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  attempt^  to  compare  the  foil- 
ed miracles  of  A|>ollonius  Tyaneus  with 
those  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  man  wrote 
with  an  air  of  candour  and  humanity  to 
the  Christians,  while'his  actions  against 
them  were  fierce  and  bloody. 

In  France  alone,  and  its  neghbourhood, 
the  people  of  God  found  some  shelter. 
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Yet  was  the  mild  Constantias,  to  mve 
appearances  with  his  ^perior  Maximian, 
induced  to  persecute,  not  only  by  destroy- 
ing the  temples,  as  was  mentioned,  but 
also  by  dismissing  those  of  his  own 
household  who  would  not  renaunce  Chris- 
tianity. The  Christians  of  his  family 
were  tried  by  such  means.  But  the 
event  was  contrary  to  their  expectations. 
Constantius  retained  the  faithful,  and 
dismissed  the    apostates,   judging  that 


those  who  were  unfiuthful  to  their  (}oi  Graleiins  in  the  East,  (who 

would  also  be  disloyal  to  their  wince.       ~'''*  *"  ^^ '  ^v-    i 

At  Cirta  in  Numidia,  Paul,  tJSrhishop, 
ordered  a  sub-deacon  to  deliver  up  the 
treasures  of  the  church  to  a  Roman  officer. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  moveables 
of  this  society  of  Christians  were  surren- 
dered by  the  perfidy  or  cowardice  of  those 
who  ought  to  hav«  protected  them.  But 
God  reserved  some,  .who  were  endowed 
with  courage  and  zeal,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  to  take  care  of  the  sacred 
writing,  and  baffle  the  intention  of  the 
persecutors, , which  doubtless  was  to  de- 
stroy all  records  of  Christianity  among 
men.  Felix  of  Tibiura,  in  Africa,  being 
asked  to  deliver  up  the  Scriptures,  an- 
swered, I  have  them,  but  will  not  part 
with  them.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
beheaded.  **  I  thank  thee,  0  Lord,"  says 
this  honest  martyr^  *'that  I  have  lived 
fifty-six  years,  have  kept  my  virginity, 
have    preserved   the  Gospel,  and  have 

$  reached  faith  and  truth.  0  iny  Lord 
esus  Christ,  the  Gdd  of  heaven  and 
earth,  I  bow  my  head  to  be  sacrificed  to 
thee,  who  livest  to  all  eternity."  I  jud^ 
it  not  amiss  to  distinguish  this  man  in 
the  narrative.  The  preservation  jof  civil 
liberty  is  valuable,  and  the  names  of  men 
who  have  suffered  for  it  with  integrity 
are  recorded  with  honour.  But  how  much 
below  the  name  of  Felix  of  Tibiura  should 
these  be  accounted !  He  is  one  of  those 
heroes  wHo  have  preserved  to  us  the  pre- 
cious word  of  God  itself.  In  Abitina, 
in  Africa,  forty-nine  manfully  perished 
through  hunger  and  ill  treatment.  In  Si- 
cily,* Euplius  a  martyr  being  asked, 
"  Why  do  you  keep  th#  Scriptures,  for- 
bidden by  the  emperors  !"  answered,  **Be- 
cause  I  am  a  Christian.    Life  eternal  is 


imian  was  to  the  full  as  mtich  disposed 
to  persecute  as  Dioclesian. 

In  th»  year  304  or  305,  a  civil  change 
took  place  in  the  empire,  which  paved 
the  way  fori^very  important  changes  in 
the  Church,  though  the  persecution  con- 
tinued still  for  some  time.  ~^' 
resigned  the  empire,  and  Max- 
imian fcAlowed  his  example, 
though  #ith  no  great  cordial 
ity.  They  were  succeeded  by 


in  them ;  he  that  ^ves  them  up  loses  life 
eternal."  Let  his  name  be  remeiAbered 
with  honour,  together  with  that  of  Felix. 
He  suffered  also  in  the  same  cause.  Va- 
rious martyrs  suffered  in  Italy.   For  Max- 


Dioclesian 

Retigna« 
tion  of 
Diocleuan 
A.D. 

I  J  .       ,.  ^w.^    ,        804OP305., 

ruled  in  the  room  of  Diocle- 
sian, and  put  Maximin  his  nephew,  in 
his  own  place,)  and  in  the  West  by  Con- 
stantius. 

Maximin  inherited  the  savageness  and 
the  prejudices  of  his  uncle;  and  in  Pales- 
tine and  in  the  more  eastern  parts,  over 
which  Galerius  had  ruled,  he  still  con- 
tinued the  horrors  of  the  persecution.  Let 
us  now  attend  to  the  remaining  part  of 
Eusebius's  account  of;^  the  martyrs  of 
^Palestine,  who  suffered  under  ti^e  author- 
ity of  this  tjrrant  at  different  times. 

Apphian,  a  young  person  under  twen- 
ty, who  had  received  a  very  polite  educa- 
tion at  Berytue,  and  could  not  bear  to  live 
with  his  father  and  delations 
at  Pag«  in  Lycia,  because  of  Ji***^yj:- 
their  aversion  to  the  Gospel,  ^^^hL. 
leit  all  his  secular  emoluments 
and  hopes  for  the  love  of  Chnst,  and  came 
to  Caesarea ;  where  he  was  so  transport- 
ed with  zeal  as  to  run  up  to  Urbanus  the 
governor  then  making  a  libation,  to  seize 
him  by  the  right  hand,  to  stop  his  religi- 
ous employment,  and  exhort  him  to  forsaSce 
idolatry  and  turn  to  the  true  God.  The 
consequence  was,  what  miffht  be  expect- 
ed in  the  natural  course  of  things.  He 
was  Arrested,  ordered  to  sacrifice;  and 
after  he  had  sustained  most  dreadful  tor^ 
tures  by  fire  and  otherwise,  which  Eu- 
sebius*  describes  with  an  exactness  of 
detail  that  needs  not  be  repeated,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  His  imprudence 
was  great,  and  his  zeal  very  irregular 
and  extravagant;  but  who  will  not  ad- 
mire the  sincerity  of  that  love  of  Christ, 
which  carried  ttus  ardent  youth  through 
all  hardships  :  who-  would  not  pre&r 
his  disposition,  with  all  his  faults,  to  the 
cowardiee  and  love  of  the  world,  which 
in  our  times  prevent  such  numbers  from 
daring  to  show  true  regard  for  the  divine 
Saviour  1  ♦ 

This  Apphian  had  a  brother  called 


*  Acta  Sineera.    lleurj. 
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^detius,  who  had  adTaneed  Artber  inlfocmed  of  their  daty  both  to  God  and 
the  philoeophical  fttodies  than  himself,  I  man,  and  mixing  with  the  loTe  of  Christ 
and  who  likewise  embraced  the  £iith  of  the    intempenmce   and    precipitation  of 


Christ.  Prisons,  hoods,  and  the  drudgery 
of  the  mines  of  Palestine,  he  endured 
with  great  patience  and  fortitude ;  at  length 
he  came  to  Alexandria,  and  there  saw  the 
jud^  raging  with  frantic  fury  against 
Christians,  treating  the  men  with  various 
abuses,  and  giving  up  chaste  virgins, 
who  had  d«voted  Siemselves  to  a  single 
life,  to  pimps  to  be  treated  in  the  vilest 
manner.    Fired  at  the  sight,  he  lost  all 
patience,  rebuked    the  magistrate,  and 
•truck  him.     Upon  which  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  torture,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.    He  seems  to  have  possess- 
ed both  the  excellencies  and  the  faults  of 
his  brother.    It  is  proper  to  add,*  that 
the  inhuman  mwstrate  was  no  other  than 
the  philosophical  Hierocles,  whose  affect- 
ed hum'ani^  and  candour  we  have  cele- 
brated above.    A  remark  or  two  may  be 
proper  in  this  place,  before  we  proceed 
'  1.  The  persecution  we  are  reviewing 
found  the  Church  in  the  lowest  state  of 
Christian  wisdom  and  pi^ty.    In  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  saidf  on  the  ungene- 
rous remarks  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  concerning 
the  behaviour  of  iEdesius,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  amidst  the  great  dearth  of 
instruction  in  which  he  had  learned  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  should  know  his  duty  so  imperfectly. 
I  compare  the  piety  of  him  and  of  Ap- 
phian  to  that  of  Jephthah  and  of  Samp- 
son ;  sincere,  but  irregular  and  injudici- 
ous.   They  lived  under  sidiilar  circum- 
stances, in  times  of  g^at  ignorance.  The 
Spirit  of  God,  when  he  creates  a  new 
heart,  and  a  new  spirit,  and  furnishes  a 
man  with  dispositions  for  obedience,  su- 
persedes not  the  use  of  pastoral  instruc- 
tion.   Where  this  is  much  wanted,  even 
divine  love  itself,  though  strong,  is  blind, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  will  mistake 
the  rule  of  duty  continually.    It  is  in  vain 
that  I  look  out  in  all  this  period  for  judi- 
cious and  discreet  pastors,  and  for  clear 
evangelical  views.    No  Cyprian  or  Dio- 
nysius  now  appeared  to  check,  to  regu- 
late, to  control  the  spirits  of  Christians, 
and  to  discipline  them  by  Scripture  rules. 
The  persecution  found  vast  numbers  per- 
fidious and  cowardly ;  some  chosen  spi. 
tits,  humble  and  faithful  to  death,  but  of 
these  many,  it  is  to  be  ftared,  poorly  in. 


*  See  Valesiat's  notes  on  Enteb. 
t  Miliier*!  Remarks  oo  Gibbon. 


blind  self-wilL  The  best  use  to  be  made 
of  this  observation,  after  teaching  us  to 
be  candid  to  the  faults  of  these  fo^  men, 
is  this,  that  those  who  enjoy  the  advan* 
tage  of  better  instruction  and  of  wise 
pastors,  should  thankfully  improve  their 
privileges,  and  not  by  the  want  of  just 
subordination  deprive  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  more  regular 
and  edifjring  examples  ofholiness.  That 
knowlajge  was  thus  low  among  Chris- 
tians, is  evident  from  Eusebius,  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  those  times,  who  ex- 
tols a  conduct  in  these  brethren,  which 
every  Christian  of  common  light  and  ca^ 
pacity  now  would  condemn. 

2. 1  see  also  the  prevalence  both  of  the 
monastic  and  of  the  philosophic  spirit. 
Devotees  were  increa^g  in  numbers 
among  senous  persons;  and  Origenism 
had  made  philo6(H>hy  more  and  more  re- 
putable. Under  tnis  influence,  the  two 
brothers,  whose  story  we  have  seen,  im- 
bibed too  much  of  Platonism,  knew  too 
little  of  Christianity,  and  though  sincere 
enouffh  to  become  martyrs  for  Christ,  at- 
tained not  the  praise  of  Christian  simpli- 
city. The  doctrines  of  Christ  had  ceased 
to  be  explicitly  unfolded ;  and  it  was  in 
^ufferingis  chiefly,  endured  with  patient 
faith  and  cheerful  hope,  that  we  can  now 
see,  that  Christ  had  yet  a  church  in  the 
world.  The  busk  was  burning  indeed  in 
a  fire  the  most  dreadful,  yet  it  was  not 
consumed. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  persecution 
happened  the  martyrdom  of  Agapius  at 
Cosarea.     Maximin    Caesar  was  there 
exhibiting  spectacles  in  honour  of  his 
birthday.    Tiie  ferociousness 
of  pagans  was  doubtless  much    J""'^JJ^ 
augmented  by  the  usual  bar-    ^^pju^ 
barous  sports ;  and  the  native 
enmity  of  the  mind  against  godliness  met 
not  with  so  many  checks  of  humanity,  in 
times  of  persecution,  as  it  would  in  our 
days  of  civilizatix>n.    But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  it  was  not  philosophy, 
but  the  Gospel,  which  improved,  in  this 
as  well  as  other  respects,  the  morality  of 
the  Roman  empire.    Agapius,  who  had 
been  thrice  before  brought  on  the  stage, 
and  had  thrice  been  respited  by  the  com- 
passion of  the  judge,  was  now  brought 
before  the  emperor,  to  fulfil,  says  Euse- 
bius, that  word  of  Christ,  *<  ye  shall  be 
brought  before  kings  for  my  name's  sake.'* 
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A  slare  who  had  murdered  his  master 
was  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
demned to  the  wild  beasts.  The  emperor, 
with  a  view  to  distingfuish  his  birthday 
by  an  act  of  generosity,  both  pardoned 
and  ffave  freedom  to  the  murderer.  The 
whole  amphitheatre  rang  with  acclama- 
tions in  praise  of  his  clemency.  But  it 
was  perfectly  to  act  in  character  for  Max- 
imin  to  punish  the  innocent  and  to  spare 
the  ffuilty.  He  asked  Agapius  it  he 
would  renounce  Christianity,  promising 
him  liberty  on  that  condition.  The  mar- 
tyr expressed  his  cheerful  readiness  to 
undergo  any  punishment^  not  for  any 
crime  committed  by  him,  but  for  piety 
toward  the  Lord  of  the  universe.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  torn  by  a  bear,  and  still 
breathing,  was  carried  back  to  prison ; 
where  after  he  had  lived  a  day,  he  was 
sunk  in  the  sea  with  weights  fastened  to 
his  feet.  The  «icclamation  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  «» Not  this 
man,  but  Barabbas,"  naturally  occurs  to 
Eusebius  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  persecution,  a 
Tynan  virgin,  Theodoeia,  not  quite 
eighteen  years  old,  was  put 
to  death  for  owning  and  coun- 
tenancing some  Christian  pri- 
soners.  The  judge,  Urbanus, 
aAer¥vards  condemned  them  to  the  mines 
of  Palestine.  Silvanus  a  presbyter,  af- 
terwards a  bishop,  with  some  others,  was 
doomed  to  the  labour  of  the  brass  mines, 
^e  joints  of  their  feet  being  first  weaken- 
ed by  the  application  of  hot  iron. 

Few  persecutors  exceeded  Urbanus  in 
malice  and  activity.  He  doomed  three 
to  fight  with  one  another ;  Auxentlus,  a 
venerable  old  saint,  he  condemned  to  the 
beasts.  Some  of  them  he  condemned  to 
the  mines,  after  he  had  made  them 
eunuchs.  Others,  after  bitter  torments, 
he  threw  into  prison  a^n. 

If  any  be  still  inclmed  to  regard  the 
calculation  of  those,  who  represent  the 
number  of  the  martyrs  as  small,  let  him 
consider,  that  it  was  evidently  very  much 
the  policy  of  this,  and  most  probably  of 
the  former  persecutions,  to  torment  Chris- 
tians without  destroying  them.  The  em* 
perors  did  not  wish  to  rob  themselves  of 
such  a  number  of  subjects,  b^t  to  subdue 
them  to  their  will.  Yet  in  many  instances 
the  human  fralne  must  have  sunk  under 
these  hardships;  and  the  multitude  of 
Christian  sufferers  on  tKis  account,  in 
addition  to  the  evils  of  poverty  and  flight, 
must  exceed  all  powers  of  calculation. 

Vol.  I.  Z 
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Urbanus  tortured,  among  others,  the 
famous  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Euse- 
bius ;  but  lived  not  to  see  his  martyrdom. 
Being  himself  convicted  of  crimes,  Ur- 
banus was  capitally  punished  in  Caesarea, 
the  scene  or  his  cruelties,  and  •  by  the 
same  Maximin,  of  whose  imperial  sa- 
vaoreness  he  had  been  the  minister. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  persecution,  of 
the  great  multitude  of  Christian  sufferers 
in  Thebais,  near  a  hundred  were  selected . 
to  be  sent  to  Palestine,  and 
were  adjudged  by  Firmilian,  Cruel  per- 
the  successor  of  Urbanus,  to  "^^"^'O"'- 
be  lamed  in  the  left  foot,  and  to  lose  the 
right  eye,  and  in  that  state  to  be  con- 
demned to  the  mines.  The  three  persons 
also,  who  had  been  condemned  to  fight 
with  one  another,  for  refusing  to  learn  the, 
new  business  of  a  gladiator  imposed  on 
them,  were  doomed  by  Maximin  himself, 
with  some  others,  to  the  same  punish  \ 
ments  as  the  persons  transported  from 
TJiebais.  Some  persons  were  apprehend- 
'ed  at  Gaza  for  meeting  together  to  hear 
the  Scripture  read,  and  were  punished 
with  the  loss  of  a  limb,  and  an  eye,  or  in 
a  still  more  cruel  manner.  Two  women, 
after  sustaining  horrible  torments,  were 
put  to  death.  The  former  being  menaced 
with  the  loss  of  chastity,  burst  out  into 
expressions  of  indignation  against  the 
tyrant  Maximin,  for  employing  such 
judges.  The  latter  being  dragged  by 
force  to  an  altar,  threw  it  down.  What 
was  said  before  of  iEdesius  and  Apphian 
may  be  applied  to  these.  But  there  were 
Christians  of  a  higher  class,  better  in- 
formed in  their  duty,  and  more  possessed 
of  the  mind  of  Christ.  A  person,  named 
Paul,  being  sentenced  to  lose  his  head, 
begged  to  be  allowed  a  short  space  of 
time.  His  request  being  granted,  he 
prayed  with  a  loud  voice  for  the'  whole 
Christian  world,  that  God  would  forgive 
them,  remove  the  present  heavy  scourge 
of  their  iniquities,  and  restore  them  to 
peace  and  liberty :  he  then  prayed  for  the 
Jews,  that  they  might  come  to  God  and 
find  access  to  him  through  Christ.  In 
the  next  place,  he  prayed  that  the  same 
blessings  ni^ht  be  vouchsafed  to  the  Sa- 
maritans. The  Gentiles,  who  lived  in 
error  and  in  ignorance  of  God,  were  the 
next  objects  of  his  charitable  petitions, 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  know  God 
and  to  serve  hinl:  nor  did  he  omit  to 
mention  the  crowd  about  him,  the  judge 
who  had  sentenced  him,  the  emperors 
and  the  executioner,  and  in  the  hearing 
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of  all  he  prayed  that  their  sins  miffht  notl     Pamphilus  the  preshyter  and  friend  of 
he  laid  to  their  charge.    The  whole  com-  Eusebius,  is  highly  commended  by  him 


pany  was  moved,  and  tears  were  shed. 
The  mart^  composed  himself  to  suffer, 
and  ofiennff  his  neck  to  the  sword,  he 
.was  beheaded:  An  admirable  Christian 
hero !  in  whom  divine  love  breathed  in 
conjunction  with  resignation  and  serenity. 
The  Lord's  hand  was  not  shortened :  His 
ffrace  appeared  in  him  in  a  manner  wor- 
2iy  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Soon  after  a 
hundred  and  thirty  Egyptian  chieflains, 
suffering  the  same  mutilations  which 
have  been  mentioned  above,  were  sen- 
tenced by  Mazimin  to  the  mines  of  Pa- 
lestine and  Cilicia. 

After  the  persecution  had  paused  some 
tittle,  it  was  renewed  with  fresh  violence 
]jj^^  Edicts  of  Maximin.* 
^»«!>  of      'j^  temples  were  repaired  j 
men  were  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice every  where ;  all  thin^  sold  in  the 
markets  were  polluted  with  libations; 
and  persons  were  placed  at  the  public 
baths  to  force  men  to  idolatrous  compli- 
ances.   Three  believers,  Antoninus,  Ze- 
binui*,  and  Germanus,  threw  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  Firmilian,  and  were 
capitally  punished.     Eusebius,   in   his 
usual  manner^  commends  their  over-for- 
ward zeal.  'With  them  a  virgin  called 
Ennathus  was  dragged  by  violence  to  the 
judge,  whipped,  and  burned  to  death. 
Their  bodies  were  lef^  exposed  to  the 
beasts  of  prey,  and  particular  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  their  interment.    Some- 
time after,  certain  Egyptians,  coming  to 
minister  to  the  confessors  of  their  own 
country,  who  had  been  condemned  to  the 
mines  in  Cilicia,  one  of  them  was  burn- 
ed, two  were  beheaded,  and  several  were 
associated  with  the  confessors  in  their 
affliction^,  mutilation,  and  the  drudgery 
of  the  mines.    Peter  the  monk,  having 
in  vain  been  solicited  by  the  judge  to 
save  his  life,  gave  it  up  cheerfully  for 
the  sake  of  Christ.    With  him  suffered 
Asclepius,    bishop  of  the  Marcionites, 
bein^  burned  on  the  stme  funeral  pile, 
**  ammated  with  zeal,"  says  my  author, 
^*  but  not  according  to  knowledge."!  This 
however  might  be  more  than  Eusebius 
knew.    The  heretical  form,  in  which  he 
appeared,  might  be  consistent  with  the 
pure  love  of  Christ ;  in  a  history,  which 
undertakes  impartially  to  celebrate  the 
people  of  God,  it  does  not  become  us  to 
be  blinded  by  the  idea  of  a  rigorous  and 
exclusive  uniformity  of  denomination. 
•  C IX.  de  Martjb  Pat  fOX 


for  his  contempt  of  secular  grandeur,  to 
which  he  might  have  aspired;    -c      .... 
for  his  great  liberality  to  the    bchSdclT 
poor ;  for  that  which  may  seem 
more  likely  to  cloud  than  to  adorn  his 
Christian  excellencies,  his  philosophic 
life ;  above  all,  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  his  panegyrist 
thinks  he  excelled  all  men  of  that  time; 
and  for  his  benevolence  to  all  who  came 
to  him.    An  excellent  Christian  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  though  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  Evangelical  knowledge  in  that 
age  would  easily  be  esteemed  prodigious. 
Firmilian  asking  him  when  brought  be- 
fore him,  what  was  his  country,  received 
for  answer,  »» Jerusalem."    Not  under- 
standing what  he  meant  by  this,  he  tor- 
tured him  for  an  explanation.  Pamphilus 
persisted   that    he    had   spoken   truth. 
"  Where  is  this  country  of  yours  ?"   "  It 
belongs  to  those  who  alone  worship  the 
true  God."    The  judge,  at  once  incensed 
and  perplexed,  after  various  torments,  or- 
dered him  to  be  beheaded.   Twelve  mar- 
tyrs suffered  with  him.    One  of  them, 
Porphyrius,  a  servant  of  Pamphilus,  beg- 
ging the  favour  of  interment  for  the  de- 
ceased, was  ordered  to  be  burned;  and 
was  heard  for  the  last  time  when  the 
flame  began  to  reach  him,  calling  upon 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God  as  his  helper.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  Firmilian  also  himself, 
after  having  trodden  in  the  steps  of  Urba- 
nus  in  shedding  Christian  blood,  like 
him  also  suffered  capitally  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  emperor. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  the 
persecution  relaxing  in  some  degree,  the 
multitude  of  the  confessors  in  the  mines 
of  Palestine  enjoyed  some  liberty,  and 
even  erected  some  places  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  president  of  the  province  com- 
ing among  them,  envied  them  the  small 
cessation  of  their  miseries,  and  vtrrote  to 
the  emperor  in  their  prejudice.  After- 
wards the  master  of  the  mines  coming 
thither,  as  if  by  an  imperial  rescript,  di- 
vided the  sufferers  into  classes.  Some  he 
ordered  to ^ well  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Li- 
banus ;  the  rest  he  dispersed  and  harassed 
with  various  drudgenes  in  different  parts 
of  Palestine.  Four  he  singled  out  for  the 
examination  of  the  military  commander, 
who  burnt  them  to  death.  Silvanos,  a 
bishop  of  great  piety,  John,  an  Egyptian, 
and  thirty-seven  others,  were  the  same 
day  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Mazimia* 
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Of  John  it  is  remarked,  that  though  blind, 
he  had  been,  like  the  rest,  caaterized  and 
debilitated  in  one  leg  by  a  hot  iron.  The 
strength  of  his  memory  was  admired 
among  the  Christians :  he  could  at  plea- 
sure repeat  from  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment many  passa^s  in  Christian  assem- 
blies. But  ^e  fact  proves  something 
more  than  what  Eusebius  mentions, 
namely,  that  he  had  made  the  best  use 
of  his  eyes  while  he  was  possessed  of 
them. 

And  here  we  close  the  account  from 
Eospebius,  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine. 
For  eight  years  the  East,  with  little  in- 
termission, groaned  under  the  most  heavy 
persecution.    In  the  West,  their  suffer- 
ing abated  afler  two  years.    The  politi- 
cal changes  of  the  empire  account  lor  the 
difference.  But,  both  m  the  East  and  the 
West,  Satan  was  permitted  to  exert  his 
malice  in  the  keenest  manner  during  this 
last  of  the  Pagan  persecutions.    And  the 
Divine  power  ana  wisdom,  in  still  pre- 
serving a  real  Church  on    earth,  was 
never    more    conspicuously    displayed, 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.    The 
time    of  an    external   triumph   of  the 
Church,  under  Constantine,  was  at  hand. 
Those,  who  look  at  outward  things  alone, 
may  be    tempted  to   think  how  much 
more  glorious  would  the  Church  have 
appeared  at  that  time,  without  the  pre- 
vious desolations  of  Dioclesian's  perse- 
cution.   But  when  it  is  considered  how 
much  Christian  doctrine  had  decaved, 
and  how  low  holy  practice^  had  fallen, 
the  necessity  of  so  sharp  a  trial  to  purify 
the  Church,  and  fit  her  at  all  for  a  state 
of  prosperity,  is  evident.   Otherwise,  the 
difference  between  Christians  and  Pa- 
gans might  probably  have  been   little 
more  than  a  name. 

I  know  it  is  common  for  authors  to  re- 
present the  great  declension  of  Christian- 
ity to  have  taken  place  only  after  its  ex- 
ternal establishment  under  Constantine. 
But  the  evidence  of  history  has  compelled 
me  to  dissent  from  this  view  of  things. 
In  fact  we  have  seen,  that  for  a  whole 
generation  previous  to  the  persecution, 
few  marks  of  superior  piety  appeared. 
Scarce  a  luminary  of  godliness  existed  ; 
and  it  is  not  common  in  any  age  for  a 
ffreat  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  ex- 
hibited, but  under  the  conduct  of  some 
remarkable  Saints,  Pastors,  and  Reform- 
ers. This  whole  period,  as  well  as  the 
whole  scene  of  the  persecution,  is  very 
barren  of  such  characters.    No(  but  that 
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many  precious  children  of  God  suffered 
in  much  patience  and  charity.  But  those 
who  suffered  with  very  much  of  a  differ- 
ent spirit  found  no  pastor  to  discounte- 
nance their  self-will  and  false  zeal;  a 
sure  sign  that  the  true  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom was  less  pure  than  it  had  formerly 
been.  Moreover,  the  prevalence  of  super- 
stition on  the  one  hand,  and  the  decay  of 
Evangelical  knowledge  on  the  other,  are 
equally  apparent.   Christ  crucified,  justi- 
fication purely  by  faith,  and  the  effectual 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  together 
with  humbling  views  of  man's  total  apos- 
tasy and  corruptioo,  these  were  ideas  at 
least  very  faintly  impressed  at  that  day 
on  Christian  minds.    It  is  vain  to  expect 
Christian  faith  to  abound  without  Chris- 
tian doctrine.    Moral,  and  philosophical, 
and  monastical  instructions,  will  not  ef- 
fect for  men  what  is  to  be  eocpected  from 
Evangelical  doctrine.  And  if  the  faith  of 
Christ  was  so  much  declined,  (and  its 
decayed  state  ought  to  be  dated  from 
about  the  year  270),  we  need 
not  wonder  that  such  scenes 
as  Eusebius  hints  at  without 
any    circumstantial    details, 
took  place  in  the  Christian 
world.*    He  observes,  that 
pastors  of  Churches  were  condemned  to 
take  cafe  of  camels,  and  to  feed  the  em- 
peror's horses.    Even  he,  who  was  for 
from  seeing  in  a  due  light  the  cause  of 
the  declension  of  piety  in  their  departure 
from  the  faith,  was  struck  with  the  moral 
effects,  and  could  not  but  revere  the  Di- 
vine justice,  in  giving  unworthy  minis- 
ters a  punishment  adapted  to  their  crimes. 
He  speaks  also  of  the  ambitious  spirit  of 
many,  in  aspiring  to  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  the  ill-judged  and  unlawful  or- 
dinations, the  quarrels  amon^  confessors 
themselves,  and  the  contentions  excited 
by' young  demagogues  in  the  very  relics 
of  the  persecute  Chureh,  and  the  multi- 
plied evils    which  their  vices    excited 
among  Christian^.    How  sadly  must  the 
Christian  world  have  declined,  which 
could  thus  conduct  itself  under  the  very 
rod  of  Divine  vengeance  1  Yet  let  not  the 
infidel  or  profane  world  triumph.    It  was 
not  Christianity,  but  the  departure  from 
it,  which  brought  on  these  ^vils;  and 
even  in  this  low  state  of  the  Church 
there  was  much  more  moral  virtue  than 
could  be  found  any  where  else;  and  the 
charitable  spirit  of  many  in  suffisring, 
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showed  that  God  had  yet  a  Chorch  upon 
earth.  The  leader  is  however  now  pre- 
pared to  conceive  aright  of  the  state  of 
the  Church,  when  Constantino  took  it 
under  his  protection,  and  to  judge  how 
far  a  national  estahlishment  was  bene- 
ficial or  prejudicial  to  it  in  future.  Of 
tjiis  he  could.  Sbarcely  judge  with  any 
propriety,  unless  well  informed  of  its 
previous  spiritual  condition.    Buthefor^ 


less  connected  whh  the  persecntion^with 
the  civil  9tate  oftiie  Envpire,  ao^far.as  it 
may  throw  *Hght  on  the  kistory  of  the 
Church,  and  ^itb  t^  mannttr  h6w  the 
persecution  closedt  will  c^l  for  ^ur  at» 
tention. 

Of  all  the  martyrologies  of  this  perse- 
cution,  none  are  more  replete  with  horror 
than  those  which  describe  the  sufferings 
of  Taracus,  Probus,  and  An- 
aiici'"""    dronicus,  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
I  icia.        .  g^^  J  suppose  by  this  time, 
the  reader  has  seen  a  sufficient  specimen 
of  scenes  which  admit  of  no  entertain- 
ment, no  colouring,  no  embellishment. 
One  of  the  best  lessons  to  be  learnt  from 
them  is,  that  here  human  nature  is  dis- 
covered in  the  height  of  its  enmity  against 
God  :  and  any  man  may  see  of  what  ma- 
lignity he  is  capable,  if  lefl  at  large  to 
his  own  dark  designs.    I  looked  over 
the  acts  of  these  martyrdoms,  which  are 
rather  tedious;*  I  suppose  Mr.  Gibbon 
also  did  the  same,  and  his  remark  on 
what  he  had  read,  is  this,  that  there  was 
an  asperity  of  behaviour  in  the  martyrs, 
which  might  irritate  the  magistrates.  But 
are  words  to  be  compared  to    deeds  1 
What  if  torments  so  terrible,  so  unpro- 
voked, inflicted  on  innocent  and  worthy 
citizens,  did  extort  a  few  passionate  com- 
plaints and  indignant  speeches?    This 
was  the  case  I  see  with  Andronicus,  and 
it  is  the  only  thing  blameworthy  which 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  narrative :  Is 
this  an  apology,  or  even  an  extenuation 
for  such  barbarous  persecutions  1  Taracus 
firmly  owned  the  truth.  On  being  asked, 
whether  he  did  not  worship  two  gods, 
because  he  worshipped  Christ,  he  con- 
fessed that  **  Christ  was  God,  being  the 
Son  of  the  living  God ;  he  is  the  hope  of 
Christians;  he  saves  us  by  his  suffer- 
ings."   Probus,  on  being  reouired  to  sa- 
crifice to  Jupiter,  says,  "What  to  him 
who  married  his  sister,  that  adulterer, 
that  unchaste  person,  as  all  the  poeie 


testify  V  In  such  testimonies  as  these, 
truth  was  delivered  without  violation  of 
decorum.  It  was  not  so  in  the  whole  of 
these  scenes.  But  enmity  knows  not 
what  candour  means ;  and  lest  such  bi- 
gots to  infidelity  as  Mr.  Gibbon  should 
misconstrue  what  I  have  said  of  the  great 
decline  of  godliRess  iq  the  Christians  of 
the^  tim.es,  it  Aught  in  justice  to  be 
owned 4a  their 4s^vour,  that  a  persecution, 


we  enter  upon  this,  s0n^  i^cts,  more  or  .which  intended  their  total  destruction. 


Con  Stan-  . 
tine  the 
Great  lac- 
ceedsCoD- 
stantios, 

A.  D.  306. 


*  See  Fleury,  B.  IX. 


was  caxri^d^on  against  a  race  of  men, 
who  weny  eiien  t^n,  with  all  their  faults, 
the  most^  loyal,  peaceable,  and  worthy 
citizens  in  the  whole  Empire. 

But  Providence  was  raising  up  a  Pro- 
tector for   the  Church.     The  emperor 
Constantius  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
desired  his  partner  in  the  East,  Galerius, 
to  send  him  home  his  ton  Constantino. 
The  Eastern  emperor,  having  delayed  as 
long  as  possible,  sent  him  at  last,  and  the 
son  arrived  in  Britain  just  in  time  to  see 
his  father  alive,  who  was  interred  at 
Eboracum.*  Constan tine  suc- 
ceeding, gave  ^e  most  per- 
fect toleration  to  Christians, 
through  the  whole  extent  of 
his  dominions.     Providence 
was  still  with  him  in  enlarg- 
ing his  kingdom,  that,  like 
another  Cyrus,  he  might  give  peace  and 
liberty  to  the  Church.    Rome  and  Italy 
were  for  soinetime  under  the  power  of 
Maxentius,  the  son  of  Dioclesian^s  col- 
league Maximian.  This  prince  attempted 
the  chastity  of  a  Roman  matron,  who  by 
suicide  prevented  his  base  designs.   Had 
she  been  a  Pagan,  as  Lucretia,  her  impa- 
tience under  the  hand  of  God  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at;  but  she  professed  Chris- 
tianity ;  yet  her  action  is  hfefhly  praised 
by  Eusebius;— fresh  proof  of  the  taste  of 
the  times  in  religion.    But-  Maxentius, 
though  a  tyrant  of  the  basest  character, 
never  seems  to  have  been,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.    Con- 
stantino, however,  at  length  coming  from 
France  into  Italy,  subverted  his  kingdom, 
and  became  sole  master  of  the  Western 
world.    It  was  in  his  expedition  against 
Maxentius  that  he  is  said  to  have  seen 
the  miracle  of  the  Cross,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  will  more  properly  excite 
our  attention  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  religious  character  and  proceeding's 
of  this  emperor.    Maximian  also,  whose 
daughter  Constantino  had  married,  after 
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Tarious  attempts  to  Tecover  the  power 
which,  hy  the  influence  of  Dioclesian,  he 
had  resigned,  was  put  to  death  hy  his 
son-in-law  for  attempting  his  destruc- 
tion. 

Galerius  himself  in  the  year  310  was 
smitten  with  an^  incurable  disease :  all 
his  lower  parts  Were  corrunt- 
ed :  physician^  and  idols  wiacj^ 
applied  to  hi  vain :.  an  iritpler- 
able  stench  overspread  itself 
over  the  piacc  of  Sardis, 
where  he  resided:  he  was  devoured  by 
worms :  and  in  a  situation  i\\e  tno^t  dread- 
ful he  continued  a  whole  year.  Softened 
Edict  of  ^^  length  by  his  sufferings,  he 
Galeriuf,  published,  in  the  year  311, 
A.  D.  311.  *^  Edict,  by  which  he  took 
*  off  the  persecution  from  the 
Christians,  allowed  them  to  rebuild  their 
places  of  worship,  and  entreated  them  to 
pray  for  his  health.  Thus  did  God  him- 
self subdue  this  haughty  ^jnrant.  Prisons 
were  opened,  and  among  others  Donatus, 
the  friend  of  Lactantius,*  who  had  been 
confined  six  years,  recovered  his  liberty. 
Galerius  had  exceeded  all  emperors  in 
hostility  to  Christ;  but  who  can  fix  the 
limit  of  human  passions?  His  nephew 
Maximin,  who  reigned  in  a  subordi- 
nate capacity  in  the  East,  was  even  su- 
perior in  the  arts  of  persecution.  Pagan- 
ism was  expiring,  and  it  behooved  the 
prince  of  darkness  to  find  or  qualify  an 
agent,  who  should  dispute  eve^  inch  of 
ground  with  persevering  assiduity. 

Maximin,  equally  unmoved  by  the  ex 
ample  of  Constantino  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  extorted  clemency  of  Galerius  on 
the  other,  suppressed  the  Edict  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  contented  himself  with  giving 
verbal  orders  to  stop  the  persecution.  The 
praetorian  prefect  Sabinus,  however,  de- 
clared the  will  of  the  emperor  in  favour 
of  toleration,  which  had  all  the  effect  Ins 
humanity  wished.  The  prisoners  were 
released,  the  confessors  were  freed  from 
the  mines,  the  highways  were  full  of 
Christians,  singing  psalms  and  hymns  to 
Grod,  as  they  returned  to  their  friends, 
and  Christendom  at  length  wore  a  cheer- 
ful aspect*  Even  Pa^;ans  were  melted ; 
and  many  who  had  jomed  in  the  attempt 
to  extinguish  the  Christian  name,  bepran 
to  be  convinced,  that  a  religion  which  had 
sustained  such  repeated  and  such  formi- 
dable attacks,  was  divine  and  invinci- 
ble. 


But  this  calm  lasted  not  six  whole 
months.*  Galerius,  a  few  days  after  his 
edict,  expired,  his  body  being  altogether 
corruptea.  Without  enterii^g  into  a  minut& 
description  of  his  sufferings,  which  are  par- 
ticularized by  Eusebius  and  Lactantius,  it 
is  perfectly  ri^ht  to  observe,  that  he  who 
delighted  so  longr  to  make  men  feel  ths 
most  exquisite  imbery,  might  say  at  last 
with  Adoni-bezek,f  "  As  1  have  done,  so* 
God  hath  requited  me.^  Maximin  at- 
tempted to  succeed  him  in  all  his  eastern 
(loniiuions ;  but  was  prevented  by  Licini^ 
us,  whom  Galerius  \^i  nominated  Au-^ 
gustus,  wlioitook  possession  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Bat  Syria  and  Ktrypt  withSteirde- 
peude^icies  remained  stilLuiiABr  Maximin.. 
Here  he  leneyreA  the  persecution  wi,th 
much  n^alerolence  and  artifice.  Under 
certain  pretences,  he  forbade  Christians, 
to  assemble  in  their  church-^ards,  and 
then  he  privately  procured  petitions  from 
various  cities,  which  desired  that  the 
Christians  might  not  be  encouraged  in 
their  precincts.  This  was  a  refined  spe^ 
cies  of  policy,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Theotecnus,  the  governor  of  Antioeh^ 
This  man  had  hunted  the  Christians  from 
their  places  of  confinement,  and  had  caused 
the  deaths  of  many.  He  now  set  up  aa 
oracle  of  Jupiter,  and  consecrated  the  idol 
at  Antioch  with  new  ceremonies.  Jupiter 
gave  out,  that  the  Christians- ou^ht  to  be 
banished  from  the  city,  and  Maximin  was 
informed,  that  it  was  his  duty,  both  on 
motives  of  piety  and  policy,  to  persecute 
the  Christians.  All  the  other  magistrates 
of  the  cities  subject  to  Maximin,  acted 
the  same  part  as  Theotecnus,  and  peti- 
tions were  sent  by  the  Pa^n  inhabitants 
beg ffin^  the  expulsion  of  Christians. 

Maximin,  furnished  with  plausible  pre- 
tences for  renewing  the  persecution,  com- 
menced it  a^in.  Through  every  city 
and  village,  idolatrous  priests  were  ap- 
pointed, and  over  them  high-priests  of  a 
new  institution,  who  applied  themselves 
with  great  diligence  to  the  support  of  de* 
clining  paganism.  They  offered  sacrifices 
with  great  assiduity.  Persons  of  quality 
filled  the  highest  offices  of  idolatry ;  and 
pains  were  taken  to  prevent  Christians 
from  building  places  of  worship,  or  from 
following  their  religion  in  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  aim  the  former  method  of  compel- 
ling them  to  sacrifice  was  renewed.  To 
render  his  new  priests  more  respectable. 


*  De  Mort  peneeut 
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Maximin  clothed  them  with  white  man- 
tles, sach  as  were  worn  hy  the  ministers 


of  the  palace.    Incited  by  the  example  of  ration  in  a  confirmed  aversipn  to  it.    The 


the  tyrant,  all  the  Pa^nS  in  his  aomi' 
nions  exerted  themsielves  to  contrive  the 
ruin  of  Christians ;  and  human  ingenuity 
was  put  to  the  stretch,  to  invent  calum^ 
nies  in  support  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. 

When  falsehood  and  slanders  are  paid 
for  by  governments,  they  will  not  want 
employers. 

Certain  fictitious  acts  of  Pilate  and  our 
8aviour,  fiiU  of  blasphem  v,  were,  by  Maxi- 
min's  approbation,  circulated  through  his 
dominions,  with  orders  to  facilitate  the 
publication  of  them  in  all  places,  and  to 
direct  schoolmasters  to  deliver  them  to 
youth,  that  they  might  commit  them  to 
memory.  A  ceitain  officer  at  Damascus 
also  engaged  some  infamous  women  to 
confess,  that  they  had  been  Christians, 
and  privy  to  the  lascivious  practices 
which  were  committed  on  the  Lord's  day 
in  their  assemblies.  These  and  other 
slanders  were  registered,  copied,  and  sent 
to  the  emperor,  as  the  authenticated  con- 
fession of  these  women,  and  he  circulated 
them  through  his  dominions!  The  officer 
who  invented  this  calumny,  destroyed 
himself  sometime  after  by  his  own  hand. 
But  a  specious  pretence  was  now  given  for 
augmenting  the  persecution.  IVfaximin, 
affecting  still  the  praise  of  clemency,  gave 
orders  to  the  prefects  not  to  take  away 
the  lives  of  Christians,  but  to  punish 
them  with  loss  of  eyes,  and  various  am- 
putations. The  other  abominations  of 
this  tyrant,  dreadful  and  uncommon  as 
they  were,  come  not  within  our  province. 
His  labours  against  Christianity  only  be- 
long to  our  subject.  Nor  did  he  strictly 
abstain  from  shedding  blood  at  this  sea- 
son, though  one  would  think  the  expe- 
rience of  so  many  years  should  have 
taught  him,  as  well  as  the  other  tyrants, 
that  the  *^  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  the  church.*' 

There  appears,  however,  a  plan  of  po- 
lite refinement  in  this  renewed  persecu- 
tion, beyond  anything  which  nad  yet 
been  practised.  Maximin  did  not  now, 
as  he  had  done  formerly  un- 
der Galeriu^i  slay  indiscrimi- 
nately, or  put  to  death  num- 
bers  with  exquisite  torture. 
A  few  bishops  and  persons  of  Christian 
renown  were  deprived  of  life,  the  rest 
were  harassed  by  every  other  kind  of  suf- 
fering short  of  death,  and  no  arts  were 


Cruelties 
of  Max- 
imin. 


left  unemployed  to  root  Christianity  out 
of  the  mind,  and  educate  the  next  gene- 


decrees  of  cities  against  Christians,  and 
besides  these,  the  copies  of  imperial 
edicts  engraved  in  brazen  tables,  were 
nailed  up  and  seen  in  every  town.  No- 
thing like  this  had  been  done  before.  The 
persecution,  in  this  its  last  stage,  had 
arrived  at  the  perfection  of  diabolical  in- 
genuity. Children  in  their  schools  daily 
sounded  Jesus  and  Pilate,  and  other 
things,  invented  to  asperse  the  Gospel. 

A  rescript  of  the  emperor's,  nailed  to 
a  post  at  Tyre,  manifests  with  what  plea- 
sure and  joy  he  had  received  the  petition 
of  that  city  against  the  Christians.  It 
venerates  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
as  the  authors  of  all  good ;  appeals  to  the 
experience  of  the  inhabitants  now  happily 
their  -afrairs  had  proceeded  since  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ancients  had  been  restored, 
how  they  were  now  blest  with  good  har- 
vests, had  00  plagues,  earthauakes  and 
tempests,  and  enjoyed  peace  through  the 
empire,  and  how  opposite  to  all  this  the 
case  had  been,  while  Christendom  pre- 
vailed. He  desires  that  such  as  persisted 
still  in  their  error  should  be  banished  from 
Tyre,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition. This  rescript  was  a  specimen  of 
the  rest,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
either  Maximin,  or  some  persons  about 
him,  were  men  of  capacity,  industry, 
and  activity,  though  surely  a  worse  cause 
was  never  found  wt  the  exertion  of  these 
talents. 

Never  were  Christian  minds  so  clouded  ^ 
and  dispirited.  Thus  low  did  God  suffer 
his  Church  to  fall,  to  try  its  faith,  and  to 
purify  it  in  the  furnace.  Art  was  more 
p«isonou8  than  rage,  and  the  deceptions 
seemed  calculated  to  impose  (if  it  were 
"^  ]  even  on  the  elect.  Very  re- 
markable, however,  was  the  Divine  tes- 
timony to  his  Church ;  at  this  time,  man's 
extremity  was  the  opportunity  in  which 
the  truth  and  goodness  of  God  appeared 
most  conspicuous.  There  were  doubtless 
many  true  Christians  at  that  time  wrest- 
ling with  ^eir  God,  to  appear  for  his 
Church,  and  hs  did  so,  in  Uiis  manner. 
While  the  messengers  were  on  the  road 
with  rescripts  sinsilar  to  that  at  Ty^e,  a 
drought  commenced,  fieunine  unexpected 
oppressed  the  dominions  of  Maximin ; 
then  followed  a  plague  with  inflamed 
ulcers.  The  sores  spread  over  the  body, 
but  chiefly  affected  tiie  ejes  and  blinded 
many.    And  -  the  Armemans,  the  allies 
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and  neighbours  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
entered  into  a  war  with  Maximin ;  they 
were  disposed  to  favour  the  Gospel,  and 
Maximin,  by  extending  his  persecution 
to  them,  drew  on  their  hostility.  Thus 
were  the  boasts  of  Maximin  confounded. 
The  plague  and  famine  raged  in  the  most 
dreaafbl  manner,  and  multitudes  lay  un- 
buried.  The  Christians,  whose  piety  and 
fear  of  God  were  stirred  up  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  the  only  persons  who  employ- 
ed themselves  in  doing  good,  every  day 
busying  themselves  in  taking  care  of  the 
sick,  and  burying  the  dead^  whereas 
numbers  of  Pagans  were  neglected  by 
their  own  friends ;  they  gathered  together 
also  multitudes  of  the  famished  poor,  and 
distributed  bread  to  all;  thus  imitating 
their  heavenly  Father,  who  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Christians  still 
appeared  to  be  supenor  to  all  others ;  and 
the  Chjurch  ws»  known  still  to  exist,  by 
fruits  peculiarly  her  own,  to  the  praise  of 
her  God  and  Saviour. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  312,  died 
the  emperor  Dioclesian,  who  had  reigned 
prosperously  for  twenty  years ;  in  the  lat- 
Deatb  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^  which  time  he  com- 
Dioclesian  ™enced  the  persecution,  and 
A  n  <Jt2.  abdicating  the  throne  not  long 
'  after,  he  lived  seven  years  a 

private  life :  happy,  had  he  done  so  on 
motives  of  piety.  But  the  mischiefs 
which  his  authority  introduced  continued 
under  tyrants  more  ferocious  than  him- 
self; and  he  lived  not  only  to  see  these 
mischiefs,  without  power  to  check  them, 
had  he  been  so  disposed,  but  also,  what 
probably  more  afflicted  his  mind,  to  find 
his  daughter  Valeria,  the  widow  of  Ga- 
lerius,  and  her  mother,  his  own  wife 
Prisca,  treated  with  ffreat  injustice  by  his 
successors,  and  to  solicit  their  release  in 
vain.  Worn  out  with  grief  and  vexation, 
he  ended  his  days  at  length,  a  monument 
of  the  instability  of  all  human  greatness. 
He  lived  not  to  see  th^  catastrophe  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  who,  after  a  long 
course  of  sufferings,  were  put  to  death 
by  Licinius.  It  is  foreign  to  the  design 
of  this  history  to  particularize  their  story, 
which,  after  all,  is  very  mysterious.  Why 
they  should  be  so  much  persecuted,  first 
by  Maximin  and  then  by  Licinius,  we 
know  not.  A  conjecture  may  be  made, 
but  it  must  be  considered  only  as  a  con- 
jecture. The  two  princesses  had  doubt- 
less fiivoured  the  Gospel  in  the  days  of 
their  grandeur,  and  had  defiled  themselves 
with   sacrifices  to  appease   Dioclesian. 


Might  they  not  afterwards  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel  itself,  though  their 
persecutors  mi^ht  not  choose  to  represent 
them  as  suffering  on  account  of  Uhristi^ 
anityl  If  so,  the  princesses  sustained 
the  cross  with  more  fidelity  than  formerly. 
Maximin  was  surely  capable  of  all  this 
inhumanity,  and  that  Licinius  also  was 
so,  though  for  some  time  a  friend  of 
Christians,  will  appear  hereafter. 

In  the  year  313,  there  was  a  war  be- 
tween Licinius  and  Maximin,  who  con- 
tended each  for  the  complete  Sovereignty 
of  the  East.  Before  the  de-  a  ^  <»|- 
clsive  battle,  Maximin  vowed  *    '^ 

to  Jupiter,  that  if  he  obtained  the  victory, 
he  would  abolish  the  Christian  name. 
Licinius,  in  a  dream,*  was  directed  to 
supplicate,  with  all  his  army,  the  supreme 
Goo,  in  a  solemn  manner.  He  gave  di- 
rections to  his  soldiers  to  do  so,  and  they 
prayed  in  the  field  of  battle,  usin^  the 
very  words  which  he  ha4  received  in  his 
dream.  In  all  this  the  reader  will  se^ 
nothing  suspicious,  nothing  but  what  is 
in  its  own  nature  very  credible,  when  he 
considers  that  the  contest  between  Jeho- 
vah and  Jupiter  was  now  at  its  height, 
and  drawing  to  a  crisis.  Victory  decided 
in  favour  of  Licinius.  Maximin,' in  con- 
sequence of  this,f  published  a  cautious 
decree,  in  which  he  forbad  the  molestation 
of  Christians,  but  did  not  allow  them  the 
liberty  of  public  worship.  Warned  by 
former  experience  of  his  enmity,  the 
Christians  in  his  dominions  dared  not  to 
assemble  themselves  together.  Whilst 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  under 
the  auspices  of  Constantine  „  ,  -  . 
and  Licinius,  who  published  lihMrR^ 
a  complete  toleration  of  C  hris-  entiaa, 
tianity,  together  with  that 
of  all  other  religions,  enjoyed  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

It  was  the  will  of  God  to  lay  his  hand 
still  more  heavily  on  the  tyrant.    Struck 
with  rage  at  his  disappointments,  in  the 
sad  reverse  of  his  affairs  he    .^ 
slew  many  priests  and  pro-    2?*V*  . 
phets  of  his  gods,  by  whose    ^mximin. 
enchantments  he  had  been  seduced  with 
false  hopes  of  universal  empire  in  the 
East ;  and  finding  most  probably  that  he 
gained  no  friends  among  Christians  by 
his  late  edict,  he  published  anoilher  in 
their  favour  as  MX  and  complete  as  that 
of  Constantine  and  Licinius.    So  amaz- 
ingly were  affairs  now  changed,  thatcon- 
tending  emperors  courted  the  favour  of 
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the  poor  persecated  Christians*  After 
this  ne  was  struck  with  a  sadden  pla^e 
over  his  whole  body,  pined  away  with 
hanger,  fall  down  from  nis  bed,  his  flesh 
beinff  so  wasted  away  by  a  secret  fire, 
that  It  consumed  and  dropped  off  from  his 
bones ;  his  eyes  started  out, of  their  sock- 
ets ;  aiid  in  his  distress  he  began'  to  see 
God  passinjir  judgment  on  him.*  Frantic 
in  his  agonies,  he  cried  out,  *^  It  was  not 
1,  but  oUiers  who  did  it."  At  length,  by 
the  increasing  force  of  torment,  he  Owned 
his  guilt,  and  every  now  and  then  im- 
plored Christ,  that  he  would  compassion- 
ate his  misery.  He  confessed  himself 
vanquished,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. f 

Tlius  closed  the  most  memorable  of  all 
the  attacks  of  Satan  on  the  Christian 
Church.  Since  that  time  he  has  never 
been  able  to  persecute  Christians,  as  such, 
within  the  limits  of  Roman  civilization  in 
Europe.  I  thought  the  account  of  the 
most  violent  attempt  to  eradicate  the 
Gospel,  ever  known,  deserved  to  be  dis- 
tinctly related .  If  some  things  happened 
more  approaching  to  the  nature  of  mira- 
cles, than  ordinary  history  knows,  the 
gpreatness  of  the  contest  shows  at  once 
ue  propriety  of  such  signal  divine  inter- 
positions, and  renders  them  more  credi- 
ole.  ^The  present  age  affects  a  scepticism 
more  daring  than  any  preceding  one ;  but 
in  every  age  before  this,  all  pious  and 
considerate  persons  have  a^eed  that  the 
arm  of  God  was  lifted  np  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  at  once  to  chastise  and  to  purify 
his  Church,  and  also  to  demonstrate  the 
tnith  of  Christian  religion  to  the  proudest 
and  the  fiercest  of  his  enemies,  till  they 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Gospel 
was  divine,  and  must  stand  in  the  earth 
invincible;  that  the  most  High  ruleth, 
and  Uiat  he  will  have  a  Church  in  the 
world,  which  will  glorify  him,  in  spite 
of  earth  and  hell  united,  and  that  this 
Church  contains  in  it  all  that  deserves 
the  name  of  true  wisdom  and  true  virtue. 


*  Laetantias  tells  as,  tbmt  the  immediate 
eaote  of  his  death  was  poisoD,  which  he  drank 
in  his  fonr.  But  I  think  Cusebius's  account 
more  probable,  because  Laotantius  altOws  that 
he  lived  four  days  under  torture. 

t  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  asaoeiates  of 
Maximin  in  his  crimes,  partook  also  of  his 
punishments.  Amone  these  Culcian,  the 
olood^  governor  of  Tnebais.and  Tbeotecnus, 
are  distinguished.  His  enchanters  were,  by 
torments  under  the  authority  of  Licinius,  com- 
pelled to  lay  open  the  frauds  of  their  employ- 
ers, and  he  and  they,  with  all  (he  children 
and  relatioos  of  the  tyrant,  were  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHRIST* 
TIAN  RELIGION,  ON  ITS  ESTABLISH- 
MENT UNDER  C0N8TANTINE. 

This  emperor  from  early  life  had  some 
predilection  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
His  father  Constantius,  like  Agrippa,  had 
been  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  probably  the  same  fear  of  man  and 
the  same  love  ot  the  world  operated  as  a 
check  upon  both.  This,  however,*  we 
are  informed  concerning  him,  that  he  con- 
demned the  polytheism  of  the  times,  and 
worshipped  one  God,  the  maker  of  all 
things,  that  he  had  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tians in  his  palace,  and  among  these^ 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  openly  pray- 
ed for  the  emperor.  The  knowledge  of 
these  things,  joined  to  the  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  moral  character  of 
his  father,  and  that  of  the  other  emperors, 
most  have  made  some  impression  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  in- 
telligent spirit  of  Constantine,  thoudi 
more  pungent  views  of  internal  depravity 
and  guilt  be  needful  to  induce  the  mind 
to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
But  even  a  worldly  mind  may  feel  the 
need  of  divine  assistance,  when  dubious 
under  the  prospect  of  important  secular 
events :  And  Constantine  marching  from 
France  into  Italy  against  Maxenuus,  on 
an  expedition,  which  was  like  either  to 
exalt  or  to  ruin  him,  was  oppressed  with 
anxiety.  Some  god  he  thought  needful 
to  protect  him.  The  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians he  was  most  inclined  to  respect; 
but  he  wanted  some  satisfactory  proof  of 
his  real  existence  and  power;  and  he 
neither  understood  the  means  of  acquiring 
this,  nor  could  he  be  content  with  the 
atheistical  indifference,  in  which  so  many 
generals  and  heroes  since  his  time  have 
acquiesced.  He  prayed,  he  implored  with 
much  vehemence  and  importunity;  and 
God  led  him  not  unanswered.  While 
he  was  marching  with  his  forces,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  trophy  of  the  Cross 
appeared  very  luminous  in  the  heavens, 
higher  than  the  sun,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, "Conquer  by  this."f  He  and 
his  soldiers  were  astonished  at  the 
sight.  Bift  he  continued  pondering  on 
the  event  till  night  And  Christ  appear* 
ed  to  him*  when  asleep,  with  the  saiM 
iign  of  the  cross,  and  directed  him  to 


•  Euseb.  Life  of  Conttantine,  XVIL 
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make  use  of  the  symbol  as  his  military 
ensign.  Constantine  obeyed,  and  the 
croes  was  henceforward  displayed  in  his 
armies.*    i 

Constantine,  who  hitherto  was  totally 
unacquainted  with    Christian    doctrine, 
asked  the  pastors  who  this  God  was«  or 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  sign.   They 
told  him,  that  it  was  God,  the  only-be- 
ffotten  Son  of  the  only  true  God,f  that 
the  sign  was  the  trophy  of  the  victory, 
which  he,  when  on  earth,  had  gained  over 
death.    At  the  same  time  they  ^cplained 
to  him  the  causes  of  his  coming,  and  the 
doctrine  of  his  incarnation.     From  that 
time  Constantine  firmly  believed  the  truth 
of  Christianity.    He  would  have  acted 
irrationally,  if  he  had  not ;  and  it  were 
an  inexcusable  want  of  candour  to  ascribe 
to  motives  merely  political  a  course  of 
conduct  in    favour  of  Christianity,   in 
which  he  persevered  to  his  death;  and 
which  he  began  at  a  time  when  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  cause  and  the 
success  of  his  arms  as  connected  with-it 
were  extremely  dubious.    He  began  after 
this  to  read  the  Scripturelb,  and  zealously 
patronized  the  pastors  oi  the  Church  all 
nis  days.    Whether  he  really  loved  the 
Gospel,  and  felt  its  ihfluence  on  his  own 
heiurt,  is  a  doubtful  question ;  but  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  divmely  true,  is  certain. 
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•  I  give  the  narrative  of  Eosebias  as  concise- 
ly as  possible.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  he  Cells 
us  that  he  had  trie  storjr  of  the  miraculous  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens  from  the  emperor  hiro< 
aelf  a  lone  time  after,  and  that  confirmed  by 
an  oath.  He,  who  is  determined  not  to  believe 
Christianity  to  be  divine,  will  doubtless  disbe- 
lieve this  miracle,  from  the  same  spirit  which 
has  induced  him  to  harden  his  heart  against 
much  more  striking  evidence.  With  such  a 
one  I  would  not  converse  on  the  subject  But 
to  those  who  admit  the  divine  oririn  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  any  such  doubt  the  trutn  of  the  mi- 
racle, I  would  sajr,  that  it  seems  to  me  more 
reasonable  to  adroit  a  divine  interposition  in  a 
case  like  this,  especially  considering  the  im- 
portant consequences,  than  to  deny  the  vera- 
city of  Eusebius  or  of  Constantine.  On  ,tbe 
former  view  God  acts  like  himself,  conde- 
scending to  hear  prayer,  leading  the  mind  by 
temporal  kindness  to  look  to  him  for  spiritual 
blessings,  and  confirming  the  trujh  of  his  own 
qpligion  ;  on  the  latter,  two  men  not  of  the 
very  best,  but  surely  by  no  means  of  the  worst 
character,  are  unreasonably  suspected  of  de- 
liberate perjury  or  falsehood.  ^ 
f  I  suspect  Eusebius  expresses  here  his  own 
sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
which  will  be  considered  hereafter  :  his  words 
are,  ^o*  m**  *<•"*'  ^*^*  i  ^**  t«   '**i  »•*  t^** 
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if  a  consistent  and  long  course  of  actions 
be  admitted  as  evidence.  - 

It  belongs  to  civil  histo^  to  describe 
the  civil  and  military  transactioAs  of  this 
warlike  and  magnanimous  prince.  He 
was*  no  sooner  made  master  of  Rome  by 
the  destruction  of  Maxentius,  than  he 
honoured  the  cross  by  putting  a  spear  of 
that  form  into  the  hand  of  the  statue  erect- 
ed  for  him  at  Rome.  He  now  built 
churches,  and  showed  great  beneficence 
to  the  poor.  He  encouraged  the  meeting 
of  bishops  in  synods,  he  honoured  them 
with  his  presence,  and  employed  himself 
in  continually  aggrandizing  the  Church. 
In  the  mean  time  his  associate  in  the 
fast,  Licinius,  began  to  persecute  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  proofs  which  this 
man  had  had  of  the  divine  interposition  in 
favour  of  the  Gospel,  during  his  contest 
with  Maximin,  the  force  of  old  prejudices 
imbibed  under  Galenas  operatea  at  length, 
in  conjunction  with  the  native  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,  to  induce  him  to  re- 
new the  persecution.  He  prohibited  Chris- 
tian synods  in  his  dominions,  expelled 
believers  from  his  court,  and  forbaae  the 
women  to  attend  the  public  assemblies  of 
men,  and  ordered  them  to  furnish  liiem- 
selves  with  separate  teachers  of  their  own 
sex.  He  dismissed  from  hid  armies  those 
who  refused  to  sacrifice,  and  forbade  any 
supplies  to  be  afforded  them  in  their 
necessities.  He  proceeded  still  further. 
He  murdered  bishops,  and  destroyed 
churches.  At  Amasia,  in  Pontus,  his  cru- 
elty was  particularly  distinguished.  He 
used  enchantments,  and  once  more  Satan 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  recover  by  his 
means  the  ground  he  had  lost.  It  was 
not  probable  that  Licinius  should  take 
these  steps  without  quarrelling  with  Con- 
stantine, and  a  war  soon  commenced  be- 
tween the  two  princes.  Licinius  put  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Gospel  on  the 
event  of  war.    It  was  an  unwarranted  ap- 

but  God  answered  him  .  -> 
in  his  own  way.  He  lost  in  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
the  issue  both  his  empire  and 
his. life.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of 
Constantino's  soldiers,  who  parted  with 
the  banner  of  the  cross  in  battle  to  save 
his  life,  lost  it,  while  he,  who  in  his  room 
supported  and  upheld  the  banner,  was 


*  His  victory  over  the  tyrant  was  nrovideo- 
tially  striking ;  and  the  credulity  or  Maxen- 
tius, and  the  failure  of  the  lieatnen  oracles, 
which  encouraged  him  to  proceed  against 
Constantine,  are  no  less  remarkable.  But  this 
is  civil  history. 
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preserved.    It  were  to  be  wished,  that 


there  had  b^n  as  much  zeal  at  this  time 
to  support  the  doctrines  and  realize  the 
power  of  the  cross,  as  there  was  to  honour 
Its  formalities.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case. 

For  neither  in  Constantine,  nor  in  his 
fevourite  bishops,  nor  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  church,  can  we  see  much 
of  the  spirit  of  godliness.  Pompous  ap- 
paratus, augmented  superstitions  and  un- 
meaning forms  of  piety,  much  show  and 
little  substance  appears.  This  is  the  im- 
pression, which \he  account  given  by  Eu- 
sebius  has  left  on  my  mind.  As  the  mat- 
ter of  my  history  is  very  scanty  here,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  compress  it  into  a 
small  compass,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
catch  the  face  of  Christianity  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  com- 
plete understajiding  of  the  great  contro- 
▼ersy,  which  must  soon  arrest  our  atten- 
tion. 

If  we  look  at  the  external  appearance 
of  Christianity,  nothing  can  be  more 
splendid.  An  emperor,  full  of  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  the  only  divine  religion, 
by  edicts  restores  to  the  Church  every 
thing  of  which  it  had  been  deprived,  in- 
demnifies those  who  had  suffered,  honours 
the  pastors  exceedingly,  recommends  to 

governors  of  provinces  to  promote  the 
ospel ;  and  though  he  will  neither  oblige 
them  nor  any  others  to  profess  it,  yet  he 
forbids  them  to  make  use  of  the  sacrifices 
commonly  made  by  prefects;  he  erects 
churches  exceedingly  sumptuous  and  or- 
namental, with  distinctions  of  the  parts 
corresponding  in  some  measure  to  those 
'in  Solomon^  temple,  discovers  with 
much  zeal  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Je- 
rusalem, real  or  pretended,  and  honours 
it  with  a  roost  expensive  sacred  edifice 
His  mother  Helena  fills  the  whole  Ro- 
man world  with  her  munificent  acts  in 
support  of  religion;  and  after  erecting 
churches,  and  travelling  from  place  to 
place  to  evidence  her  ze^,  dies  before  her 
son,  aged  eighty  years.  Nor  is  the  Chris- 
tian cause  neglected  even  out  of  the  bounds 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Constantine  zeal- 
ously pleads,  in  a  letter  to  Sapor  king  of 
Persia,  for  the  Christians  of  his  domi- 
nions :  he  destroys  idol  temples,  prohibits 
impious  pagan  rites,  puts  an  end  to  the 
savage  fights  of  gladiators,  stands  up 
with  respectfbl  silence  to  hear  the  sermon 
of  Euseoius,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  the  his- 
torian ;  furnishes  him  with  the  volumes 
of  the   Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the 


churches,  orders  the  observation  of  the 


festivals  of  martyrs,  has  prayers  and  read- 
ing of  the  Scripture  at  his  court,  dedicates 
churches  with  great  solemnity,  makes 
Christian  orations  himself,  one  of  which 
of  a  considerable  length  is  preserved  by 
the  historian  his  favourite  bishop,  directs 
the  sacred  observation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
to  which  he  adds  that  of  Friday  also,  the 
day  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  and  teaches 
the  soldiers  of  his  army  to  pray  by  a  short 
form  made  for  their  use. 
,    It  may  seem  invidious  to  throw  any 
shade  on  this  picture;  but  though  the 
abolition  of  lewd,  impious,  and  inhuman 
customs  must  have  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  society,  and  though  the  benefits 
of  Christianity,  compared  with  paganism, 
to  the  world,  appear  very  strong  by  these 
means ;  yet  all  this,  if  sound  principle  be 
wanting,  is  but  form  and  shadow.    As  it 
was  difficult  to  clear  Ori^n  of  depreciat* 
ing  the  divinity  of  Chnst,  so  it  is  still 
more    difficult  to  exculpate    Eusebius, 
with  whom  he  was  a  ravourite  author. 
Not  to  anticipate  what  will  more  proper* 
ly  pass  under  examination  hereafler,  there 
seems  to  have  been  both  in  Eusebius  and 
some  of  his  friends,  and  probably  in  the 
emperor  himself,  a  disposition,  of  which 
pernaps  they  were  not  conscious,  to  les- 
sen the  honours  of  the  Son  of  God.    In 
his  oration  at  the  dedication  of  the  church 
at  Tyre,  he  distinguishes  between  the 
first  and  the  second  cause,  and  seems 
very  careful  to  give  ther  supreme  title  ex- 
clusively to  the  Father.     His  sermons 
breathe  little  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  them.    He  largely  assigns  va- 
rious causes  for  the  coming  of  Chnst  into 
the  world,  and  though  among  ^ese  he 
^ives  some  place  to  the  work  m  redemp- 
tion and  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  speaks  of 
them  slightly,  and  as  it  were  by  the  bye. 
I  have  observed  also,  that,  in  one  place 
of  his  writings,  he  speaks  in  a  very  sub- 
ordinate   manner  of^  the    Holy  Ghost, 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  he  is  so 
rhetorical,  and  indistinct  in  his  theologi- 
cal discourses,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
tract an^  determinate  propositions  from 
his  writings. 

It  was  to  be  expected' that  great  defec* 
tiveness  of  doctrine  would  not  fail  to  in^ 
floence  practice.  External  piety  flour- 
ished, monastic  societies  in  particular 
places  were  also  growing;  but  faith,  lore, 
heavenly-mindedness,  appear  very  rare; 
yet,  among  the  poor  and  obscure  Chris- 
tians I  hope  there  was  &r  more  godliness 
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than  could  be  seen  at  courts,  and  among 
bishops  and  persons  of  eminence.  The 
doctrine  of  real  conversion  was  very  much 
lost,  or  external  baptism  was  placed  in 
its  stead ;  and  the  true  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  and  the  true  practical  use 
of  a  crucified  Saviour  for  troubled  con- 
sciences, were  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  this 
time.  There  was  much  outward  religion, 
but  this  could  not  make  men  saints  in 
heart  and  life.  The  worst  part  of  the 
character  of  Constantine  is,  that  as  he 
grew  older,  he  grew  more  culpable,  op- 
pressive in  his  own  family,  oppressive 
to  the  government,  oppressive  by  east- 
em  superfluous  magnificence;  and  the 
facts  to  be  displayed  will  show,  how  lit- 
tle true  humility  and  charity  were  now 
known  in  the  Christian  world,  while  su- 
perstition and  self-righteousness  were 
making  vigorous  shoots,  and  the  real  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  was  hidden  from  men  who 
professed  it. 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists,  as  its 
history  throws  some  light  on  the  manners 
of  Christians,  will  deserve  a  few  words 
Donatists.  ^^  ^^^  place.  During  the  ces- 
sation of  the  persecution  in 
the  West,  while  it  raged  still  in  the  East, 
on  the  death  of  Mensurius  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, a  council  of  neighbouring  bishops 
was  called  for  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor. The  council  was  thinner  than  had 
been  usual,  through  the  ^management  of 
Botrus  and  Celesius,  two  persons  who 
aspired  to  the  office,  whose  ambition  was 
however  disappointed,  the  election  fall- 
ing on  Ciecilian  the  deacon.  All  that 
was  essential  in  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop  was  observed  in  this  transaction ; 
for  Coscilian  had  confessedly  the  suffrage 
of  the  whole  church.  The  two  disap- 
|H>inted  persons  protested  against  the  elec- 
tion, and  were  joined  by  Lucilla,  a  rich 
lady,  who  for  a  long  time  before  had 
been  too  haughty  to  submit  to  discipline. 
One  Donatus  of  Casse  ni^re,  who  had 
been  a  schismatic  before  this  time,  offer- 
ed himself  as  the  chief  of  the  faction 
A  number  of  bishops  co-operated  with 
him,  piqued  that  they  had  not  been  call- 
ed to  the  ordination  of  Cascilian.  Seven- 
ty bishops,  a  number  of  whom  had  been 
traditors,*  met  thus  together  at  Carthage, 
to  depose  Csecilian. 
The  reader  will  conceive  in  a  strong 


*  A  name  of  infamy  given  to  those  who  to 
Mve  their  lives  in  the  persecution,  had  deliver- 
ed the  Seriptores  or  (pods  of  the  ehorch  to 
the  persecouD^  powers. 


light,  how  corrupt  the  pastors  of  the  Afri- 
can church  must  have  been  at  that  time, 
when  such  a  number  met  to  impose  a 
bishop  on  the  church  of  Carthage  against 
the  general  sense  of  the  Christians  at 
that  place,  and  were  at  the  same  time  un- 
able to  object  any  one  crime,  or  support 
the  least  material  accusation  against  the 
pastor,  who  had  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Vet  they  persevered,  and  ordained  one 
Majorinus,  a  servant  of  the  factious  lady, 
who,  to  support  the  ordination,  gave  large 
sums  of  money,  which  the  bishops  divided 
among  themselves. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  famous  Dona- 
tist  schism,  the  second  class  of  dissenters 
who  have  appeared  in  the  records  of  the 
Church;  but,  as  in  their  oriffin,  so  in 
their  manners  and  spirit  all  uong,  they 
seem  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
first  class,  the  Novatian,  which  stilF  ex- 
isted. With  these  a  degree  of  real  spi- 
rituality existed ;  whereas  with  the  Dona- 
tist,*  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any.* 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  Constantino's  proceedings  in  re- 
gard to  this  sect.  Undoubtedly  ne  had  a 
great  respect  for  whatever  he  conceived 
to  be  Christian.  With  much  candour 
and  patience  he  examined  and  re-examin- 
ed tne  case  of  the  Donatists;  and  the 
issue  was  constantly  to  their  disgrace. 
They  stirred  up  magistrates  to  deprive 
the  Christian  pastors  of  the  benefit  of  the 
imperial  laws,  by  which  they  were  ex- 
empted from  public  offices,  and  endea- 
voured to  deprive  them  of  their  churches, 
till  the  emperor  was  at  last  provoked  to 
confiscate  the  places  of  their  assemblies. 
Sylvanus,  one  of  the  Donatist  bishops, 
being  convicted  of  having  delivered  up 
the  vessels  of  the  church,  and  of  being 
simoniacally  ordained  a  bishop,  and  of 
having  deprived  the  Christians  of  their 
church,  was  sent  into  banishment,  with 
some  ethers  of  the  faction.  Yet  such 
was  the  kindness  of  Constantine  toward 
the  Christian  name,  that  he  recalled  them 
from  their  banishment,  and  granted  re- 
ligious toleration  io  the  party,  of  which 
lenity  they  continued  to  make  an  unwor- 
thy use. 

How  corrupt  is  human  nature!  The 
Church  has  outward  peace,  and  even 
prosperity.  Yet  feuds,  contentions,  and 
the  most  unworthy  spirit  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  appear  very  prevalent.    So  ua- 


*  Fleury,  B.  IX. 
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grateful  were  men  for  that  admirable  ad' 
ministration  of  Providence,  wliich  as  we 
have  seen  now  took  place  in  their  favour; 
Another  scourge  seemed  quickly  necessa- 
ry, a  scourge  generated  from  their  own 
vices  indeed,  though  evidently  of  divine 

Spointment  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
lurch.  Satan  saw  bis  time;  pure  doc- 
trinal truth  was  now  too-  comiponly  mere 
speculation.  Men  were  ripe  for  a  per- 
veroion  of  doctrine.  Lower  or  ambigu- 
ous views  of  Christt  were  secretly  rising 
amidst  the  platonic  studies  of  learned 
men.  Origen  gave  the  firat  handle;  £o- 
sebins  the  historian  with  cautious  pru- 
dence was  fomenting  the  evil.  Ana  at 
len^  a  bold  and  open  assault  was  made 
against  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
pereecution  was  stirred  up  against  Chris- 
tians by  those  who  bore  the  Christian 
name.  The  people  of  God  were  exereis- 
ed,  refined,  and  improved;  while  the 
Christian  world  at  large  was  torn  in 
pieces  with  violence,  intrigue,  and  scan- 
dalous animosities,  to  the  grief  of  all  who 
loved  the  Son  of  God,  and  walked  in  his 
ways  in  godly  simplicity. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARIAN  CONTRO- 
VERSY, TILL  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINE.* 

Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  the  Dioclesian 
persecution.  Numbere  had  recanted  at 
that  time  to  save  their  lives,  and  among 
the  rest  Meletius;  an  Egyptian  bishop. 
This  man  was  of  a  schismatical  and  en- 
terprising spirit,  and  having  been  deposed 
by  Peter  before  his  martvrdom,  he  sepa- 
rated himself,  continued  bishop  on  nis 
own  plan,  ordained  others,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  third  species  of  Dissenters :  THAT 
is  the  proper  name  of  the  Meletian  party; 
for  they  are  iiot  charged  with  corruption 
in  their  doctrine.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
person  who  disturbed  the  Church,  and 
exercised  the  patience  of  Peter.  Arius  of 
Alexandria,  in  his  beginnings,  was  a  pro- 
mising character,  but  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Meletian  party,  he  espoused  their 
cause.  Some  time  after,  he  lef^  it,  and  re- 
conciled himself  to  Peter,  and  was  by 
him  ordained  de&con :  but  condemning 


the  bishop's  severity  in  nrjeeting  the  Me- 
letian baptism,  and  exhibiting  a  restless 
and  factious  spirit,  he  was  again  expelled 
from  the  Church.  After  which  Peter  was 
called  to  his  rest  by  martyrdom.  He  was, 
like  Cyprian,  too  severe  in  rejecting  the 
baptism  of  schismatics  and  heretics,  but 
his  zeal  was  doubtless  from  a  desire  of 
preserving  the  uniformity  of  Christian 
faith,  and  he  did  not  live  to  see  still 
stronger  proofs  of  that  turbulent  and  con-* 
tentious  spirit  in  his  deacon,  which  has 
rendered  the  name  of  Anns  so  famous  in 
history. 

Achillas  had  succeeded  to  the  bishop- 
ric :  and  from  him  Arius,  by  submissions, 
again  obtained  favour.     Underetanding 
and  capacity  will  command    ^, 
respect,  and  these  were  un-    Jjf  i™^, 
doubtedly  possessed  by  Arius 
in  a  great  de^ee.    He  was  b^  nature 
formed  to  deceive.    In  his  behaviour  and 
manner  of  life  he  was  severe  and  grave ; 
in  his  pereon  tall  and  venerable;  and  in 
his  dress    almost   monastic.     He  was 
agreeable  and  captivating  in  conversa- 
tion, and  well  skilled  in  logic  and  all  the 
improvements  of  the  humaft  mind,  then 
fashionable  in  the  world.* 

Such  was  the  famous  Arius,  who  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  here- 
sies which  ever  afflicted  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  of  whom  Cicero's  words, 
with  little  variation,  in  his  masterly  cha- 
racter of  Catiline, f  might  be  delivered; 
had  he  not  possessed  some  apparent 
virtues,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
form  so  great  a  desiorn,  nor  to  have  proved 
so  formidable  an  adversary."  He,  who 
does  much  mischief  in  deceiving  houIs, 
must  at  least  have  a  fair  appearance  of 
morals.  Paul  cf  Samosata  wanted  this, 
and  he  glittered  only  as  the  insect  of  a 
day. 

Achillas  advanced  Arius  to  the  office 
of  presbyter,  which  in  that  church  was 
more  important  than  in  othera,  because 
each  presbyter  had  a  distinct  congrega- 
tion of  his  own,  and  was  not  sent  up  and 
down  to  different  churches,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop,  as  the  general  practice 
had  been  in  the  primitive  Church.  This 
practice,  however,  in  time  gave  way  to 
the  Alexandrian  custom.   Alexander,  the 


Socrates,  1.  6. 


*  Sozomen,  B.  15. 

*  t  See  hit  Oration  pro  CkHo. — ^Neqae  un- 
quam  ex  illo  tam  iceleratas  impetus  extidtaet, 
nisi  tot  vitioruin  tanta  iromanitas  quibusdam 
facilitatis  et  patientiK  radicibas  niteretur. 
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saocessor  of  Achillas,  under  Constandne, 
treated  Arius  with  respect,  and  appear- 
ed very  backward  to  censure  him  for 
his  danserous  speculations  in  religion. 
Ti^e  pride  of  reasoning  seduced  the  pres- 
byter to  assert,*  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  that-  he 
was  capable  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  and  that 
he  was  a  creature,  and  mutable  as  crear 
tures  are.  Whilst  he  was  insinuating 
these  things,  the  easiness  of  Alexander 
in  tolerating  such  notions  was  found 
&u]t  with  in  the  church.  Necessity 
roused  him  at  lengA,  however  unwilling, 
to  contend,  and  in  disputing  before  Arius 
and  the  rest  of  his  clergy, f  he  affirmed 
that  there  was  an  union  in  the  Trinity. 
Arius  thinking  that  the  bishop  introduced 
Sabellianism,  eagerly  maintamed  the  ex- 
treme which  is  opposite  to  that  heresy, 
and  said,  **  if  the  Father  be^t  the  Son, 
the  beffotten  had  a  beginmng  of  exist- 
ence ;  hence  it  was  evident  there  was  a 
time  when  he  was  not" 

I  have  given  the  narration  from  the 
two  historians  rather  with  a  view  to  con- 
nect and  reconcile  them,  than  from  a  con- 
viction that  this  dispute  arose  from  Alex 
ander's  zeal  to  withstand  the  growth  of 
Arianism.  For  it  mlffht  have  originated 
from  his  orthodox  zeal  in  general,  before 
Arius  had  yet  distinctly  broached  nts  no^ 
tions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Arius  evidently 
split  on  the  common  rock  of  all  heresies, 
a  desire  of  explaining  by  our  reason  the 
modes  of  thin^  which  we  are  required  to 
believe  on  divine  testimony  alone.  Many 
of  the  clergy  joined  the  disputatious  pres- 
byter, and  it  was  no  longer  in  ^exan- 
der's  power  to  prevent  a  solemn  coff- 
nizance  of  the  cause.  He  was  himself 
cautious  and  slow  in  his  proceedings ;:( 
whUe  many  persons  of  a  grave  cast,  and 
able  and  eloquent,  like  Arius,  espoused 
and  fostered  the  infant  heresy.  Arius 
preached  dili^ntly  at  his  church,  dif- 
fused his  opinions  in  all  companies,  and 
gained  over  many  of  the  common  people ; 
a  number  of  women  who  had  professed 
virg^inity  espoused  his  cause ;  and  Alex- 
ander saw  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
Church  undermined  continually.$  Le- 
nient measures  and  argumentative  me- 
thods having  been  tried  in  vain,  he  sum- 
moned a  synod  of  bishops,  who  met  at 


Alexandria,  condemned  Arius's  doctrine, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  Church,  with 
nine  of  his  adherents. 

What  Arius  really  held  may  be  dis- 
tinctly stated  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  friends  and  enemies.    Already 
some  secret  and  ambiguous     .  .    . 
attempts  had  been  made  to    y^*^^|^ 
lessen  the  idea  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Son  of  God.    While  his  eternity 
was  admitted  by  Eusebius  the  historian, 
he  yet  was  not  willing  to  own  him  co- 
equal with  the  Father.  Arius  went  greater 
lengths :  he  said.  That  the  Son  proceeded 
out  of  a  state' of  non-existence;  that  he 
was  not  before  he  was  made;  that  he, 
who  is  without  beginning,  has  set  his 
Son  as  the  beginning  of  mings  that  are 
made,  and  that  God  made  one,  whom  he 
called  Word,  Son,  and  Wisdom,  by  whom 
he  did  create  us.    From  theset,  and  such 
like  expressions,  it  is  evident  what  Arian*: 
ism  properly  is :  for  the  epistle  of  Arius 
himself,*  preserved  by  Theodoret,  repre- 
sents his  views  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  adversaries  have  done,  and  proves 
that  no  injustice  was  done  to  him  in  this 
jespect.f 


,  *  Sozoroeo,  B.  L  e.  15.       f  Soerates,  1. 5. 

t  Sozomen,  I.  5. 

^  Theod.  B.  L  e.  2.    See  Cave's  Life  of 
Athanasiat. 

Vol.  I.  2  A 


•  Theod.  B.  L  c.  5. 

t  I  thHil  givo  the  reader  the  epitUe  at 
length,  that  he  may  judge  foi*  hiroselr,  though 
some  parts  of  it  are  oi  no  consequence  with 
respect  to  the  controversy,  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  fragment  we  have  of  his  writings,  and  it 
is  lhereU>re  the  roost  authentic  of  all  records, 
to  decide  the  question,  what  Arianism  is. 

The  Eputle  of  Ariut  to  iiuiebiut,  Bithop  of 
J^iamedieL 

"To  my  most  desirable  lord,  the  faithful 
man  of  God,  the  orthodox  Eusebius,  Arius  per- 
secuted by  father  Alexander  unjustly,  for  the 
Mke  of  truth,  which  conquers  all  things,  of 
which  you  are  the  defender ;  joy  in  the  Lord ! 
My  father  Ammonius  coming  to  NioomedJa, 
it  appeared  to  roe  my  duty  to  address  jou 
by  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  your 
rooted  charity  and  kind  dis|>osition,  which  you 
have  towHrds  the  brethren,  for  the  sake  of  6od 
and  his  Christ,  that  the  bishop  harasses  and* 
persecutes  us  greatly,  and  moves  every  ma- 
chine against  us,  so  as  even  to  expel  us  tvom 
the  city  as  Atheists,  because  we  agree  not  with 
him  who  publicly  says,  *  always  God,  always 
the  Son  :  at  the  same  time  the  Father,  at  the 
same  time  the  Son:  the  Son  eo-exists  with 
God  without  being  begotten  :  he  is  always  be- 
gotten, yet  unbegotteo  :  God  does  not  precede 
the  Son  in  Uiought,  not  for  a  moment :  always 
God,  always  the  Son  :  the^on  exists  from  God 
himself.*  And  when  Eusebius  vnnr  brother 
in  Ctesarea,  and  Theodotus,  and  Paulinus,  and 
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It  is  an  easj  tfaiig  to  say  here,  that  si- 
lence and  charity  would  have  heen  the 
best  means  of  piesenrinff  peace  on  all 
sides:  bat  then  this  mode  of  speaking 
supposes  that  the  controversy  was  frivo- 
lous.   No  real  Christian  can  think  it  un- 
important, whether  his  Sayiour  be  be- 
lieyed  to  be  the  Creator  or  a  creature. 
The  soul  is  of  too  great  consequence  for 
men  to  hazard  its  salvation  on  they  know 
not  what.    And  it  then  appeared  to  all 
humble  and  charitable  Chnstians,  that  to 
persist  ia  blaspheming  God,  was  at  least 
as  practical  an  evil  as  to  persist  in  drunk- 
enness and  theft.    All  these  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  join  with  Alexander 
against  Arius.  Silence  was  a  vice  in  this 
case ;  though  it  can  never  be  enough  lap 
mented  how  little  care  was  taken  of  hu- 
mility and  charity,  of  both  which  the  ex- 
ercise is  perfioetly  consistent  with  the  sin- 
cere zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
but  true  religion  itself  was  low;  the  face 
of  the  Church  was  ''  sullied  and  disho- 
noured, yet  still  divine."  And  amidst  the 
numbers  who,  from  fashion,  prejudice,  or 
worse  motives,  joined  with  the  Alexan- 
duan  bishop,  we  must  look  for  those, 
though  they  are  hard  to  be  found,  who 
feared  God,  and  whose  history  alone  is 
the  subject  before  us.    The  principles  of 
Arius  exclude  him  and  his  followers,  and 
by  the  fullest  light  of  antiquity  their  ac- 


[CBAF.ni. 

tions  also  exclude  them  from  bein^  nam* 
bered  among  the  sound,  faithful,  mtelli- 
gient  followers  of  Jesus. 

The  Christian  world  now  became  the 
scene  of  animosity  and  contention.  The 
orthodox  and  heretical  did  each  their  nU 
most  to  support  their  several  pretensions : 

Eractical  religion  was  too  much  forgotten 
y  both  sides ;  and  the  former,  from  the 
want,  or  at  least  from  the  very  low  state 
of  experimental  religion,  were  deprived 
of  the  very  best  method  of  supporting 
the  truth,  by  showing  its  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  foundation  of  true  piety 
and  virtae.  The*  Gentiles  beheld  the 
contest  and  triumphed  ;  and  on  their  thea- 
they  ridiculed  the   contentions  of 


Athanatius,*  and  Gr«gor]r,  and  Aettut,  and 
all  the  bishops  in  the  &ist,  aid,  that  God  who 
had  no  befrinning,  existed  before  the  Son,  ihej 
were  condemned,  except  only  Philogonius, 
and  Ellanicus,  and  Macarius,  heretical  un- 
learned men,  some  of  whom  call  the  Son  an 
eructation,  others  a  projection,  others  begot- 
ten together  with  him.    We  cannot  bear  to 
hear   these   impieties,  though   the  heretics 
should  threaten  us  with  ten  thousand  deaths. 
But  what  we  say  and  think,  we  have  both 
tatt<;ht  and  do  teach  ;  That  tlie  Son  is  not  un- 
begotten,  nor  a  part  of  the  unbegotten,  by  any 
means,  nor  of  any  subject  matter  ;  bat  that  by 
will  and  counsel  he  existed  before  the  tiroes 
and  the  ages,  full  God,  only  begotten,  not 
mixed  with  any  thing  heterogeneous,  and  be- 
fore he  was  begotfbn,  or  created,  or  defined, 
or  founded,  he  vtas  itot;  for  he  was  not  un- 
begotten.   We  are  persecuted  because  we  say 
THK  son  HATH  A  BEOiiTTriHo ;  but  God  IS  With- 
out beginning.    For  this  we  are  persecuted, 
and  because  we  say,(liat  the  Son  is  fromifoir- 
KxisTKircr.,  and  thus  we  said,  because  he  is 
not  part  of  God,  nor  of  any  subject  matter : 
for  this  we  are  persecuted ;  the  rest  you  know. 
I  pray  that  you  may  be  strong  in  the  Lord,<— 
remembering  our  afflictions." 

*  Not  the  famous  Athanasius. 


tres 

Christians,  to  which  their  lonff  and  griev- 
ous provocations  of  their  God  had  justly 
exposed  them.  Alexander  repeatedly,  in 
letters  and  appeals,  maintained  his  cause, 
and  so  far  as  speculative  argumentation 
can  do  it,  he  proved  his  point  from  the 
Scriptures;  while  Arius  strengthened 
himself  by  forming  alliances  with  various 
bishops,  and  partictilarly  with  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,!  who  supported  Arianism 
with  all  Ms  might.  He  nad  been  trans- 
lated from  Berytus  in  Syria,  and  by  living 
in  the  metropolis  f  for  there  Constantine 
resided  much)  he  nad  an  opportunity  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  emperor. 
Near  a  hundred  bishops  in  a  second 
synod  at  Alexandria  condemned  Arius, 
who  was  now  obliged  to  quit  that  place, 
and  try  to  gain  supporters  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire. 

In  the  year  334,  Constantine  being  at 
Nicomedia,  and  intending  to  make  a  far- 
ther progress  into  the  East,  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  news  of  these  contentions.  So 
important  were  Christian  affairs  now 
grown,  at  a  time  when  it  is  with  diffictQ- 
ty  we  can  find  any  eminent  spirit  of  ge- 
nuine piety.  The  emperor  sincerely  strove 
to  mate  up  the  breach ;  for  hi&  regard  for 
Christianity  in  ^neral  was  doubtless 
sincere;  but  it  is  not  in  ecclesiastical 
ngs  that  we  can  discover  any 
trace  of  that  penetration  and  discernment 
for  which  in  civil  story  he  is  so  justly 
renowned.  He  Wrote  both  to  Alexander 
and  Arius,  blamed  both,  expressed  his 
desire  for  their  agreement,  and  explained 
nothing.    He  sent  the  letter  by  Hoeius 


*  I  use  the  language  ^  the  times,  in  calling 
die  Pagan  world  Gentiles. 

t  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Eusebius 
of  Cesarea,  the  historian. 
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bishop  of  CoTdttba^  one  whose  faith  and 
piety  had  been  distin^shed  in  the  late 
persecutions.  Hosius  endearoured  to 
make  up  the  breach ;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble. Tne  two  parties  were  formed,  and 
were  determined ;  worldly  motives  were 
too  predominant  in  both  to  admit^of  an 
easy  compromise ;  and  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  those  who  loved  hpth  truth  and 
peace,  to  sacrifice  the  former  to  the  latter, 
consistently  with  a^ood  conscience,  how- 
ever sincerely  desirous  thev  must  have 
been  of  promoting  both.  For  the  object 
of  contention  was  not  a  trifle,  but  a  fun- 
damental in  religion. 

Constantine  now  took  the  resolution  of 
summoning  the  aid  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church;  and  the  Nicene  Council 
calls  for  our  attention. 

The  bishops,  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  Christian  world,  met  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia:  and  their  number,  according 
to  the  account  of  Athanasius,  who  was 
present,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
eighteen.  Of  these,  if  we  may  believe 
Philostorgius  the  Arian  historian,  twenty- 
two  espoused  the  cause  of  Arius ;  others 
make  tne  minority  still  less.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  since  many  presbyters  were  there 
besides  the  bishops,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  whole  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled in  the  council  was  less  than  six  hnn- 
dredk 

They  met  in  ^e  year  325,  being  trans- 
-^.  ported  to  Nice  in  public  con- 

GomicU        v«y«nces  at  the  emperor's  ex- 
'       pense,  and  maintained  at  his 
A.  D.  385.     ^^^  ^Y^Ye  they  resided  there. 
Before  the  immediate  business  of  the 
synod  was  entered  upon,  their  attention 
was  engaged  by  the  attempts  of  some 
Gentile    philosophers,    who    appeared 
among  them ;  some  with  a  desigrn  to  sa- 
tisfy their  curiosity  concerning  Christi 
anity  itself^  others  wishing  to  involve  the 
Christians  in  a  cloud  of  verbal  subtilties, 
and  to  enjoy  the  mutual  contradictions  of 
the  followers  of  Christ.    One  of  them 
distinguished  himself  above  the  rest  by 
the  pomp  and  anogancy  of  his  preten- 
sions, and  derided  the  clergy  as  ignorant 
and  illiterate.    On.  this  occasion  an  old 
Christian,  who  had  suffered  with  magna- 
nimous constancy,  during  (he  late  perse- 
cutions, though  unacquainted  with  logical 
forms,   undertook  to  contend  with  the 
philosopher.     Those   who   were    more 
earnest  to  gratify  Airiosity  than  to  inves- 
tigate truth,  endeavoured  to  raise  a  laugh 
at  the  old  man's  es^pense ;  while  serious 
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spirits  were  distressed  to  see  a  contest 
apparently  so  uneaual.    Respect  for  the 
man,  however,  induced  them  to  permit 
him  to  engage ;  and  he  immediately  ad- 
dressed the  philosopher  in  these  terms : 
**  Hear,  philo8opher,'says  he,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.*  There  is  one  God,  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible,  who  made 
all  these  things  by  the   power  of  his 
Word,  and  confirmed  them  by  the  holi- 
ness of  his  Spirit.    This  Word,  whom 
we  call  the  Son  of  God,  compassionating 
the  sons  of  men  involved  in  error  and 
wickedness,  chose  to  be  bom  of  a,  wo- 
man, to  converse  with  men,  and  to  die 
for  them ;  and  he  will  come  again  as  the 
Judge  of  all  things  which  men  have  done 
in  the  body.    That  these  things  are  so, 
we  believe  in  simplicity :  do  not  then  la- 
bour in  vain,  investigating  the  manner  in 
which  these  things  may  or  may  not  be, 
and  seeking  to  connite  things  which  ought 
to  be  received  by  faith ;  but  if  thou  be- 
lievest,  answer  me,  now  that  I  ask  thee." 
Struck  with  this  plain  authoritative  ad- 
dress, the  philosopher  said,  **1  do  be- 
lieve;"  with  pleasure   owned    himself 
vanquished,  confessed  that  he  embraced 
the  same  sentiments  with  the  old  man, 
and  advised  the  other  philosophers  to  do 
the  same,  swearing  that  he  was  changed  , 
by  a  divine  influence,  and  moved  by  an 
energy  which  he  could  not  explain.* 

Men  will  draw  their  conclusions  from 
this  story,  according  to  their  different 
tastes  and  views.  A  self-sufficient  rea- 
soner  will  despise  the  instructioiTit  con- 
tains ;  but  he  who  thinks  with  St.  Paul, 
will  consider  the  whole  story  as  no  mean 
comment  on  his  words,  that  your  **  faith 
should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
but  in  thtf  power  of  God ;"  nor  will  he 
much  regard  the  prudence  of  those  who 
labour  to  accommodate  Christian  ideas  to 
the  spirit  of  unbelievers,  by  which  they 
only  weaken  themselves,  and  abate  not 
in  the  least  the  enmity  of  their  opposers. 
They  will  think  it  better  to  go  forth  in 
simple  dependence  on  God,  trusting  that 
he  will  bless  his  own  word  with  victo- 
rious energy.  Such  know  that  even  in 
our  own  times,  there  want  no  instances 
of  conversions  of  a  similar  kind ;  and 
those  who  are  still  disposed  to  object, 
shoidd  at  least  be  told,  that  the  story  has 
all  the  proper  marks  of  historical  credi- 
bility, whatever  inferences  they  may  be 

pleased  to  draw  from  it. 

I      "^  *  Sozomeo,  B.  L  o.  t9< 
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i  fear  we  shall  not  find  in  the  transao- 
tiona  of  the  whole  Niceoe  council  so  in- 
structing a  narrative.    The  emperor  him- 
self came  to  the  synod,  and  exhorted 
them  to  peace  and  unanimity.    A  number 
of  mutual  accusations  having  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  threw  them  all  into  the 
fire,  protesting  that  he  had  not  read  one 
of  them,  and  charged  them  to  forbear, 
and  forgive  one  another.    After  this  very 
candid  and  generous  procedure,  he  gave 
them  leave  to  enter  directly  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  synod.    They  canvassed  the 
doctrine  of  Arius,  extracted  his  proposi 
tions  out  of  his  own  writings,  and  argued 
the  subject  with  great  vehemence ;  Con- 
stantine  himself  acting  as  moderator,  and 
endeavojuring  to  bring  them-  to  perfect 
agreement.     But  it  soon  appeared,  that 
without  some  explanatory  terms,  decir 
sively  pointing  out  what  the  Scriptures 
had  revealed,  it  was  impossible  to  guard 
against  the  subtilties  of  the  Arians.    Did 
the  Trinitarians  assert  that  Christ  was 
God  1  the  Arians  allowed  it,  but  in  the 
same  sense  as  holy  men  and  angels  are 
styled  gods  in  Scripture.    Did  they  affirm 
that  he  was^tnily  God  1  the  others  allow- 
ed, that  he  was  made  so  by  God.    Did 
they  affirm  that  the  Son  was  naturally  of 
God  1  it  was  granted ;  for  even  we,  said 
they,  are  of  God,  of  whom  are  all  things. 
Was  it  affirmed,  that  the  Son  was  the 
power,  wisdom, ,  and   image  of  the  Fa- 
ther? we  admit  it,  replied  the  others,  for 
we  also  are  said  to  be  the  image  and  glory 
of  God.    Such  is  the  account*   which 
Alhanasius  g^ves  of  the  disputations.  He 
was  at  that  time  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria,    and  supported   his  bishop 
with  so  much  accuracy  and  strength  of 
argument,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  thai 
fame,  which  he  afterwards  acquired  by 
his  zeal  in  this  controversy.    What  couid 
the  Trinitarians  do  in  this  situation  ?  to 


THE  FATHER,  cfitoHo-iot*^  That  creatures 
were  indeed  said  to  be  of  God,  because, 
not  existing  of  themselves,  they  had  their 
beginning  from  him;  but  that  the  Son 
was  peculiarly  of  the  Father,  being  of 
his  substance,  as  begotten  of  him. 

It  behooves  every  one  who  is  desirous 
of  knowing  simply  the  mind  of  God  firom 
his  own  word,  to  determine  for  himself, 
how  far  their  interpretation  of  Scripture 
was  true.  The  Council  however  was, 
by  the  majority  before  stated,  convinced^ 
that  this  was  a  fair  explanation,  and  that 
the  Arian  use  of  the  terms,  God,  true 
God,  and  the  like,  was  a  mere  deception, 
because  they  s^xed  to  them  ideas,  which 
the  Scriptures  would  by  no  means  admit. 
So  the  most  pious  Christians  have  thought 
in  all  ages  since.  But  to  censure  the 
council  lor  introducing  a  new  term,  when 
all  that  was  meant  by  it  was  to  express 
their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  ap- 
pears unreasonable  to  the  last  degree, 
however  fashionable.  To  say  that  they 
ought  to  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
very  words  of  Scripture,  when  the  Arians 
had  first  introduced  their  own  gloss, 
seems  much  the  same,  as  to  say  that 
the  Trinitarians  had  not  the  same  ri^ht 
with  the  Arians  to  express  their  own  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  in  their  own 
langruage. 

The  great  patron  of  the  Arians  was 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  council,  in  which  he  found  fault 
with  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  being  un- 
created. The  whole  Arian  party  present- 
ed also  their  confession  of  faith.  Both 
that  and  the  letter  of  £usebius  were  con- 
demned as  heretical.  The  vei^rable  Ho- 
sius  of  Corduba  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  creed,  which  is  in  the  main  the 
same  that  is  called  the  Nicene  Creed  to 
this  day.  It  soon  received  the  sanctioD 
of  the  Council,  and  of  Constantine  him- 


leave  the  matter  undecided,  was  to  do  self,  who  declared,  that  whoever  refused 
nothing;  to  confine  themselves  merely  to  to  comply  with  the  decree,  should   be 


Scripture  terms,  was  to  suflfer  the  Arians 
to  explain  the  doctrine  in  their  own  way, 
and  to  reply  nothing.  Undoubtedly  they 
had  a  right  to  conunent  according  to  their 
own  judgment,  as  well  as  the  Arians; 
and  they  did  so  in  the  following  manner. 
They  collected  together  the  passa^s  of 
Scripture,  which  represent  tne  Divinity 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  observed  that 
taken  together  they  amounted  to  a  proof 
of  his  being  of  the  same  substance  with 

*  See  Cafe's  Life  of  Athanasius. 


banished.  Eusebius  of  Cnsarea,  the  his- 
torian, expressed  for  some  time  his  doubts 
concerning  the  term  consubstantial.  He 
observed,  ma  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this 
occasion  to  his  church,  that  all  the  mis- 
chief had  arisen  from  the  use  of  unscrip- 
tural  terms,  and  that  he  at  last  subscribed 
to  the  term  for  the  sake  of  peace.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  unjust  to  accuse  this  great 
man  of  Arianism.  Yet  why  was  he  so 
much  disposed  to  favWr  Arius,  by  writ- 
ing to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been 
wronged  1  why  so  disposed  to  join  afler- 
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wadrs,  as  we  shall  see,  against  Athana- 
sinst  The  tnith  is,  he  seems  to  have 
held  a  middle  notion,  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  from  eternity,  but  was  not  Je- 
hoYah ;  the  yotj  same  notion,  if  I  mistake 
not,  which  was  revived  by  the  famous 
Dr.  Clark,  ex^ained  in  his  Scri{>ture  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  I  think  very 
solidly  confuted  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in 
his  reply.* 

From  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  thus  as- 
certamed,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  Con- 
stantine's  creed,  if  indeed  he  had  any 
distinct  one  in  his  mind.    Undoubtedly 
£usebius  was  his  great  £ivourite,  and 
moulded  Ms  imperial  discuple  as  he  pleas- 
ed.   But  let  his  opinionsiave  been  what 
they  may,  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  zealous  for  any  thing,  except  peace 
and  uniformity.    Never  was  a  council 
more   free  from  political  impediments. 
The  bishops  undoubtedly  spake  ^eir  sen- 
timents without  reserve  in  general :  And 
Constantino  was  disposed  to  give  his 
sanction  to  any  creed,  to  which  Ae  ma- 
jority should  agree.    We  have  here  then 
the  testimony  of  nearly  the  whole  Chris- 
tian worldf  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
tiie  proper  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  a 
testimony  free,  unbiassed,  and  unrestrain- 
ed.   How  can  this  be  accounted  for  but 
hence,  that  they  followed  the  plain  sense 
of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Church  in  pre- 
ceding ageSi   As  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween church  and  state,  and  the  proprie- 
ty of  civil  penalties  in  matters  of  religion, 
I  may  find  a  more  proper  place  to  dwell 
upon  those  subiects  hereaner. 

Arius  was  deposed,  excommunicated, 
and  forbidden  to  enter  Alexandria.  The 
minority  at^rst  refused  to  subscribe,  but 
bein^  advised  to  yield  at  length  by  Con< 
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stantia  their   patroness^  the    ^^^^ 
emperor's  sister,  they  con-    depoied. 
sented.    But  by  the  insertion 


of  a  single  letter  they  reserved  to  them- 
3ie*  .... 


•  That  is  what  is  oommonlj  called  hiffh 
Arianism,  and  seereUj  rrowt  among  us ;  the 
more  so,  because  not  distinctlv  unaerstood, 
and  beeaase  it  is  consistent  with  some  sort  of 
Trinitarian  doctrine.  It  is  doubtless  the  most 
specious  of  all  heresies.  Bat  two  questions  its 
defenders  seem  incapable  of  answering:  1. 
Why  Christ  is  so  often  called  Jehovah,  the 
•elf-existent  God,  in  Scripture  ?  8.  How  they 
can  clear  themselves  of  the  charge  of  holding 
more  Gods  th'an  one  f 

f  Not  a  few  of  the  Kicene  fathers  bore  on 
their  bodies  the  markt  of  tiie  Lord  Jesus. 
Paul,  bishop  of  Neociesarea  at  the  banks  of 
Eaphrates,had  been  debilitated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  hot  iron  to  both  his  hands :  others  ap- 
pnred  there  depri]j|d  of  their  right  eyes. 


leir  own  sense,  subscribing,  not 
that  the  Son  is  the  same,  but  only  of  like 
essence  with  the  Father.*  Honesty  is 
however  always  respectable.  Out  of 
twenty-two  Arian  bishops,  two  were  found 
who  persisted  in  refusing;  Secundus  of 
Ptolemais,  and  T^eonas  of  Marmarica : 
the  former  of  whom  bluntly  rebuked  the 
courtly  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  for  his 
dissimulation.  Arius  and  his  associates 
were  banished  into  Illyricum. 

The  Meletian  controversy  was  also  set- 
tled. Meletius  was  permitted  to  live  in 
his  own  ci^,  with  the  title  of  bishop,  but 
without  authority.  His  sect  was  indulg- 
ed in  some  degree,  and  continued  a  long 
time  afler  in  the  church.  The  dispute 
concerning  Easter  was  likewise  finally 
adjusted  in  this  council. 
*  The  canons  appointed  by  this  famous 
council  will  deserve  a  remark  or  two,  as 
at  least  they  may  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  state  and  spirit  of  Christian  religion 
at  that  time. 

One  of  them  forbids  clet^ymen  to 
make  themselves  ennuchs ;  which  shows 
that  there  were  then  instances  of  the 
same  misguided  zeal,  which  Origen  in 
early  life  had  exhibited.  Another  for- 
bids the  ordination  of  new  converts,  and 
supports  itself  by  that  well-known  canon 
of  still  higher  authority ;  *»  Not  a  Novice, 
lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  A 
third  provides  for  the  chastity  of  the  c;ler- 
gy.  The  council  were  evfen  proceeding 
to  restrain  those  of  them  who  had  wives 
from  cohabiting  with  them^  afler  their 
ordination ;  but  were  checked  by  Paph- 
nutlus,  a  bishop  of  Thebais,  who  had 
lost  an  eye  during  the  late  persecutions. 
He  had  himself  been  brought  un  in  a  mo- 
nastery from  his  childhood,  ana  was  re- 
nowned for  the  purity  of  his  manners. 
He  observed  that  it  was  sufficient  for  a  man 
once  ordained  to  be  prohibited  to  marry, 
but  that  he  ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
the  wife  whom  he  had  married  when  a 
layman.  The  authority  of  a  person  so 
eminent  in  sanctity  was  decisive;  and 
this  species  of  superstition,  which  had 


•Noto;io»rie(,buto/M«tri»c.  It Is  remarkable, 
others  deprived  of  ^eir  legs.  A  crowd  oflthat  this  duplicitr  of  theirs  is  w»prded  br 
martyrs  in  troth  were  seen  eoileoted  into  one  Philostorgius  the  Arian  historian.— Sec  Cave*t 
body^Thcodoret,  B.  L  e.  7.  |Ufe  of  Athanasius. 
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already  made  considerable  advances,  was 
stopped  for  the  present  in  its  career. 
Moreover  some  oare  was  taken  in  this 
council  against  the  progress  of  covetous- 
ness  in  the  clergy,  by  the  prohibition-  of 
the  practice  of  usury.  Translations  also 
either  of  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons, 
from  one  city  to  another,  were  forbidden. 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  had  been  remov- 
ed from  Berytus,  and  the  abuse  began  to 
grow  into  a  custom.  In  all  these  cases, 
a  desire  of  preserving  purity  of  manners 
in  the  Church,  though  not  in  all  points 
regulated  with  discretion,  is  observable. 
The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to 
another  canon,  which  regulates  the  re- 
ception of  penitent  apostates,  by  direct- 
ing that  they  shall  continue  three  years 
among  the  auditors,  and  shall  prostrate 
themselves  seven  years.  A  distinction 
also  is  made  between  those,  who  evinced 
by  good  works  the  sincerity  of  repentance, 
and  those  who  appeared  indifferent,  and 
were  merely  formal  in  compliance  wflh 
the  rules  of  the  church.  And  greater 
rigour  of  penance  is  prescribed  to  the 
latter.* 

These  things  show  that  the  fear  of  God 
was  by  no  means  extinct  Discipline, 
which  had  been  relaxed  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  was  revived,  and  the 
predominant  spirit  of  superstition  carried 
It,  as  formerly,  into  too  great  an  extreme. 
Our  age,  which  has  lost  almost  all  dis- 
cipline in  church  affairs,  can  *ficarcely  ap- 
preciate aright  the  merit  oT  these  rules, 
on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  preju- 
dices against  all  restraints. 

Liberty  was  allowed  to  the  Novatians 
also  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the 
general  church,  nor  was  it  insisted  on, 
that  they  should  be  re-baptized,  siace 
they  held  nothing  contrary  to  the  funda-. 
mentals  of  godliness.  With  respect  to 
the  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  called 
Paulianists,  some  of  whom  still  subsist- 
ed, it  was  re(^uired,  that  if  they  were  6d< 
mitted  again  into  the  church,  they  should 
be  rebaptized,  because  they  did  not  bap- 
tize in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  accurately  did 
they  distinguish  between  a  heretic  and  a 
schismatic,  between  essentials  and  cir- 
cumstantials. Apostolic  discernment  and 
piety,  in  no  contemptible  degree,  ani- 
mated the  spirits  of  the  Nicene  fathers, 
notwithstanding  the  decline  of  piety  from 
the  primitive  times.    Constantine,  zeal- 


•  Fleury,  B.  XL  16. 


ous  for  a  pacific  uniformity,  had  invited 
Acesius,  a  Novatian  bishop,  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  asked  him  whether  he  assented 
to  the  decrees  concerning  the  faith,  and 
the  observation  of  Easter.  The  council, 
says  he,  has  decreed  nothing  new  con- 
cerning these  things.  So  I  have  always 
understood  the  church  has  received,  even 
from  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  Why 
then,  says  the  emperor,  do  you  separate 
yourself  from  our  communion  1  Because, 
replied  Acesius,  we  think  that  to  aposta^ 
tize  is  the  *'sin  unto  death,''  ana  that 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it  ought  never  to 
be  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  though  they  are  to  be  invited  to 
repentance,  and  to  be  left  to  God,  who 
alone  has  the  power  of  forgiving  sins. 
Constantine,  wno  saw  that  his  views 
were  impracticably  severe,  said,  "  Set  up 
a  ladder,  Acesius,  and  climb  up  to  heaven 
by  yourself." 

Socrates*  tells  us,  that  he  had  this 
from  a  very  Credible  old  person,  who  had 
seen  these  things  done  in  the  council. 
He  means  niost  probably  the  Novatian 
dissenter,  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  Candour  and  moderation  ap- 
pear very  visible  in  Socrates  as  an  histo- 
rian, and  render  him  as  credible  a  writer 
as  any  guide  of  those  times.  On  this  very 
respectable  evidence  then  it  is  manifest, 
that  a  Novatian  bishop,  whose  passions 
could  no  way  be  heated  by  the  internal 
contentions  of  the  general  Church,  be- 
lieved the  common  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  believed   that  it  had  always 
been  common.    The  narrowness  of  the 
Novatian  principle  of  dissent  prevented 
not  the  soundness  of  his  faith  and  the  ge- 
neral inte^ity  of  his  mind.    Nor  is  there 
any  blemish  laid  to  the  charge  gf  this 
people,  except  excessive  severity.  And  it 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  to  the  honour 
of  Constantine  and  the  Nicene  fathera, 
that  while  they  exercised  severity  in  civil 
matters  towards    heretical    members  of 
their  own  church,  they  allowed  and  con- 
tinued the  religious  toleration  of  the  No- 
vatians in  its  full  extent.    But  we  have 
surely  in  this  case  an  additional  proof  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Nicene  faith.    We 
see  in  what  light  the  matter  appeared  to  ^ 
a  plain  honest  man,  who  had  no  concern 
in  the  commotions  of  the  times,  who  had 
nothing  to  obtain  or  to  lose  for  himself  in 
the  contest,  whose  character  appears  un- 
sullied, and  who  m(0,  probably  was  a 
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pious  person.  He  has  no  donbt  respect- 
ing the  common!  creed  of  the  chnrch,  and 
though  a  separist,  he  efirms  that  she  had 
always  held  the  proper  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  do  not  find  that  the  second  set 
of  dissepters,  the  Donatists,  were  called 
into  this  council.  They  continued  still 
in  a  tolerable  state,  but  never  seem  to 
have  had  any  eflfusion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  among  them.  The  third  sort,  the 
Meletians,  seemed  likely  to  be  broken  up 
by  the  death  of  their  founder;  but  as  he 
named  to  himself  a  successor,  they  con- 
tinued still  in  a  state  of  separation,  though 
a  number  of  them  returned  to  the  churdi. 
Three  months  afler  the  dissolution  of 
the  synod,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and 
Theognis  of  Nice  were  banished,  by  tbe 
emperor's  command,  for  attempting  still 
to  support  the  Arian  cause. 

Alexander  dyin^  five  months  after  his 
return  home,  had  desired  that  Athanasius 
might  be  appointed  his  successor.  Alex- 
.^  andria  in  general ^ined  in  the 

Alexan-  same  request,  which  the  mo- 
der.  ~  desty  of  Athanasius  resisted 
a  considerable  time.  His  in- 
tegrity and  his  abilities  however  pointed 
him  out  as  a  proper  successor  to  the  zea- 
lous  Alexander.  And  he  was 
^at  su"cl  ^*  ^^®*  ordained,  with  the 
eeedsbim.  Strongest  testimonies  of  ge- 
neral satisfaction.  He  was 
not  then  above  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  he  held  the  see  forty-six  years,  and 
for  that  time  with  little  intermission  was 
exposed  to  persecution  on  account  of  his 
zeal  against  Arianism :  and  it  must  be 
owned,  that  constancy  and  firmness  in  a 
cause  were  never  better  tried  than  his 
were,  through  the  whole  course  of  this 
period. 

AAer  the  death  of  Helena,  Constantino 
showed  particular  kindness  to  Constantia 
his  sister,  who  was  much  led  by  a  pres- 
byter secretly  in  the  Arian  interest.  They 
persuaded  her  that  Arius  and  his  friends 
were  unjustly  condemned.  She  on  her 
death-bed  prevailed  by  her  intreaties  on 
Constantino  to  do  justice  to  these  men 
The  emperor,  who  seemed  as  much  a 
child  in  religious  discernment  as  he  was 
a  man  in  political  sag$ci^,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  imposed  on  by  the  ambigfuous 
craft  of  Arius  and  his  friend  Euzoius,  so 
as  to  write  in  their  favour  to  the 
Churches.*  Eusebius  also,  and  The- 
ognis, by  owning  ^e  Nicene  faith  in 
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words,  were  restored  to  their  sees.*  The 
former  wrote  to  Athanasius,  desiring  him 
to  receive  Arius,  now  returned  from  ba- 
nishment, to  communion;  but  in  vain. 
Athanasius  had  principle,  and  could  hot 
sport  with  subscriptions  and  bonds,  as 
his  adversaries  did.    The  Nicene  creed 
had  still  sdl  the  sanction  which  church 
and  state  could  giVe  it.    It  was  not  at 
that  time  possible  bj  all  the  artifices  of 
ingenious  and  unprincipled  men  to  per- 
suade the  Christian  world,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture held  what  it  did  not,  or  that  their 
fathers  had  all  along  thought  as  Arius 
did.    Even  the  chiefs  of  Arianism  had 
been  now  restored,  not  as  Arians,  but  as 
men  well  affected  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  And  they  attempted  by  subtilty 
and  artifice  to  establish  at  length  what 
was  impossible  to  be  done  by  lair  argu- 
ment. Determined  to  ruin  Athanasius,  if 
possible,  they  united  themselves  closely 
with  the  Meletians,  and  infected  them 
with  their  heresy.  They  procured  the  de- 
position of  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  an  elo- 
quent and  learned  professor,  who  was,  on 
unjust  pretences,  banished  from  his  see : 
This  person,  before  his  departure,  ex- 
horted his  fiock  to  be  steadfast  in  the 
truth,  and  his  words  were  of  great  weight 
with  that  fieurishing  church.  He  and  se- 
verafpriests  and  deacons  were  bahished. 
The  good  man  bore  the  will  of  God  with 
meekness  and  patience,  and  died  in  exile 
at  Philippi.    Eusebius  of  Cfesarea  and 
Eustathius  hall  opposed  each  other  in 
matters  of  doctrine.    The  vacant  see  was 
now  offered  to  the  former,  who  prudently 
declined  it.    Asclepas  of  Gaza,  and  Eu- 
tropius  of  Adrianople,  were  driven  also 
from  their  sees.     And  thus  while  the 
truth  was  supported  in  form,  its  friends 
by  a  variety  ot  artifices  were  persecuted, 
and  its  enemies  triumphed.    A  case  not 
linconunon  in  our  own  times !    Men  void 
of  principle  had  every  secular  advantage, 
while  those  who  feared  God,  chose  rather 
to  suffer  than  to  sin. 

Among  these  Athanasius  himself  was 
eminently  distinguished.  To  relate  the 
various  turns  and  changes  of  his  life,  by 
no  means  suits  tbe  design  of  this  historv : 
yet  some  account  is  necessary,  that  the  • 
reader  may  see  bt  facts,  what  sort  of 
fruit  was  produced  by  Trinitarian,  and 
what  by  Arian  principles. 

The  repeated  attempts  of  the  adversa- 
ries of  Athanasius  at  length  so  far  pre- 
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Tyre, 
A.  D.  335. 


▼ailed  in  prejudicing  the  mind  of  the  em- 
peror, that  he  order^  a  synod  to  be  con- 
vened at  Tyre,  not  to  examine  the  princi- 
ples of  the'oishop,  which  e?en  his  adver- 
saries  had  been  obliged  to  admit,  bnt  to 
institute   an   inquiry,  whether   yarious 
crimes,  with  which  he  was 
Coanedof    charged,  had  been  really  com- 
mitted.   In  the  year  335,  the 
synod  met  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  and  some 
other  bishops;  before  whom  the  bishop 
of  Alexandna,  attended  by  certain  Egyp- 
tian bishops,  was  obliged    to   appear. 
Here  Potamo,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  who 
had  been  in  prison  with  Eusebius  during 
the  Dioclesian  persecution,  enraged  to 
see  the  latter  on  the  bench,  rudely  ad< 
dressed  him  thus :  »*  Must  you,  Eusebius, 
sit  on  the  bench,  while    the  innocent 
Athanasius  stands  to  be  judged  at  your 
barl    Who  can  bear  such  proceedings! 
Were  not  you  in  prison  with  me  in  the 
time  of  the  persecution  1  I  lost  an  eye  in 
defence  of  tne  truth ;  you  have  no  wound 
to  show,  but  are  both  alive  and  whole. 
How  got  you  out  of  prison,  unless  you 
promised  to  sacrifice,  or  actually  did  so  V 
Eusebius  rose  up  and  dissolved  the  meet^ 
ing  for  that  time,  reproving  him  for  his 
insolence.    History  throws  no  light  on 
the  subject  of  Potamo^s  aspersions ;  noi 
does  he  seem  to  have  had  auy  proof  to 
support  them.    Nevertheless  Eusebius, 
who  himself  so  much  supported  the  ca- 
lumnies vented  against  Athanasius,  had 
of  all  men  the  least  riffht  to  complain 
He  suffered  the  same  things  which  he  in 
flicted  on  others ;  and  Satan,  having  deep- 
ly embroiled  the  passions  of  men,  conti- 
nued thus  to  imtate  and  to  inflame  the 
Christian  world. 
The  heaviest  crimes  were  chared  upon 

Athanasius,   rebellion,  opprc       L])e 

and  murder.  But  every  thing  ;ipp eared 
to  be  the  result  of  malice.  One  case  al  one 
shall  be  mentioned ,  by  v,  h  \ ,  h 
The  ttory  ^  iudgment  may  be  formed  of 
all  the  rest.  He  was  said  to 
have  murdered  Arsenius,  a 
Meletian  bishop ;  for  proof  of  which  the 
accusers  produced  a  box,  out  of  which 
they  took  a  dead  man's  hand,  dried  and 
salted,  which  they  affirmed  to  be  the  hand 
of  Arsenius,  and  that  it  was  preserved  by 
Athanasius  for  magical  purposes.  The 
Meletians  charged  Arsenius  to  conceal 
himself  till  they  had  effected  their  pur- 
pose. The  party  of  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media   spread   Uie  report  through  the 


of  Ane- 
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Christian  world,  that  Arsenius  had  been 
priyately  murdered  by  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Constantine  himself,  over- 
come by  incessant  importunities,  was  in- 
duced to  order  an  inquiry  to  be  made.* 

Athanasius  had  learned  by  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  any  accusation  against  him- 
self, however  improbable,  was  likely  to 
find  numerous  and  powerful 
supports.      But    Providence    A*******' 
wonderfully  confuted  this  at-    i"'JJn^;"ted. 
tempt.     Arsenius,    notwith- 
standing the  directions  of  the  accusers  to 
keep  close,  had  privately  conveyed  him- 
selt  to  Tyre,  intending  to  be  secreted 
there  durinff  the  whole  time  of  the  synod. 
It  happeneu,  that  some  servants  belong- 
ing to  Archelaus  the  governor,  heard  a 
rumour  whispered,  that  Arsenius  was  in 
town.    This  they  immediately  told  their 
master,  who  found  him  out,  apprehended 
him,  and  gave  notice  to  Athanasius.    The 
Meletian  tool,  unwilling  to  blast  his  em- 
ployers, aiff  feeling  the  awkwardness  of 
his  situation,  at  first  denied  himself  to  be 
Arsenius.    Happily,  Paul  the  bishop  of 
TVre,  who  knew  the  man,  deprived  him 
of  that  refuge.    The  day  of  trial  being 
come,  the  prosecutors  boasted  that  they 
should  give  ocular  demonstration  to  the 
court,  of  the  guilt  of  Athanasius,   and 
produced  the  dead  hand.    A  shout  of  vic- 
tory runff  through  the  synod.    Silence 
being  ms^ie,  Athanasius  asked  the  judges, 
if  any  of  them  knew  Arsenius  1     Several 
affirming  that  they  did,  Athanasius  di- 
rects the  man  to  be  brought  into  the 
court,  and  asks.  Is  this  the  man  whom  I 
murdered,  and  whose  hand  I  cut  off? 
Athanasius  turns  back  the  man's  cloak, 
and  shows  one  of  his  hands ;  after  a  little 
pause,  he  puts  back  the  other  side  of  the 
cloak,  and  shows  the  other  hand.    ^^  Gren- 
tlemen,  you  see,"  said  he,  *'  that  Arse- 
nius has  both  his  hands ;  how  the  accu- 
sers came  by  the  third  hand,  let  them 
explain."    Thus  ended  the  plot  to  the 
shame  of  the  contrivers. 

That  any  persons,  who  bear  the  name 
of  Christ,  should  deliberately  be  guilty 
of  such  vUlany,  is  deeply  to  be  regrretted. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Uie  real 
faith  of  Christ  was  opposed  to  those  who 
were  concerned  in  this  base  act,  and  th«t 
enmity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  pro- 
duced it.  The  story  itself  deserves  also 
to  be  preserved  as  a  memorable  instance 
of  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 
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Notwithstanding  the  clearest  proofs  of 
Athanasius's  innocence,  and  that  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  \«a8  extremely 
opposite  to  such  crimes  as  he  was  charg- 
ed with,  his  enemies  prevailed  so  far, 
that  commissioners  were  despatched  into 
Egypt,  to  examine  the  matters  of  which 
he  was  accused.  Yet  John,  the  M eletian 
bishop,  the  chief  contriver  of  the  plot, 
confessed  his  fault  to  Athanasius,  and 
begged  his  forgiveness.  And  Arsenius 
himself  renounced  his  former  connexions, 
and  desired  to  be  received  into  commu- 
nion with  the  Alexandrian  prelate. 

Egypt,  where  Athanasius  must  hav# 
been  best  known,  was  faithful  to  her  pre- 
late. Forty-seven  bishops  of  that  country 
entered  a  protest  a^inst  the  injustice  of 
the  council,  but  in  vain.  The  Arian 
commissioners  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and 
endeav«ired  to  extort  evidence  against 
him  by  drawn  swords,  whips,  clubs,  and 
all  engines  of  cruelty.*  Thei^exandrian 
clergy  desired  to  be  admitted  to  give  evi- 
dence, but  were  refused.  To  the  number 
of  fifteen  presbyters  and  four  deacons 
they  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  Marsotic  clergytook  the  same  steps, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  delegates  return- 
ed with  extorted  evidence  to  lyre,  whence 
Athanasius,  who  saw  no  justice  was  to 
be  had,  had  fled.  They  passed  sentence, 
and  deposed  him  from  his  bishopric. 

Yet  there  were  those  in  the  synod  of 
Tyre,  who  were  willing  to  do  justice  to 
the  much-injured  prelate.  Paphnutius, 
who  has  been  before  mentioned,  took 
Maximus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
hand ;  *«  Let  us  be  gone,"  said  he,  ^*  i\ 
becomes  not  those  who  have  lost  their 
limbs  for  religion,  to  go  alonff  with  such 
pernicious  company.''  But  the  majority 
were  very  differently  disposed. 

^thanasius  came  to  Constantinople, 
and  desired  justice  from  the  emperor,  and 
a  fair  trial.  Constantino  ordered  the  bi- 
shops of  the  synod  to  appear  before  him. 
and  to  give  an  apcount  or  what  they  had 
done.  The  greatest  part  of  them  return 
ed  home ;  but  the  genius  of  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  was  not  exhausted,  and  as  he 
stuck  at  na  fraud,  and  was  ashamed  of 
no  villany,  he,  with  a  few  of  the  synod, 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  waving  the 
M  accusations,  he  brought  a  fresh  one, 
namely,  that  Athanasius  had  threatened 
to  stop  the  fleet  that  brought  com  from 
Alexandria  to  Constantinople.    Constan- 
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tine  was  credulous  enough  to  be  moved 
by  the  report :  theJlrian  arts  prevailed  at 
court:  thosewho  used  no  arms 
but  truth  and  honesty,  were 
foiled  for  the  present;  and 
Athanasius  was  banished  to 
Treves  in  Gaul. 

Arius,  flushed  with  the  success  of  his 
party,    returned     to    Alexandria,    and 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  heretics, 
who  had  long  languished  for  want  of  his 
abilities.    T^e  city  being  torn  with  in- 
testine divisions,  the  emperor  ordered  Ibe 
here^iarch  to  come  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
That  imperial  city  was  now  the  chief  seat 
of  the  contention.    But  Providence  had 
given  her  a  bishop  not  unequal  to  the 
contest.     This  was  Alexander  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  man  of  eminent  piety  and 
integrity,  whose  character  at  least  seema 
to  have  approached  as  near  to  that  of  a 
primitive  Christian  as  did  that  of  any 
persons  who  distinguished  themselves  at 
this  period.      Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
menaced  him  with  deposition  and  exile, 
unless  he  consented  to  receive  Arius  into 
the  church.    On  the  one  hand,  the  pre- 
late knew  too  well  the  power  of  the 
Arlans  by  what  they  had  aone  already ; 
and  the  Trinitarians  were  so  far  outmatch- 
ed by  them  in  subtilty  and  artifice,  that 
though  victorious  in  ar^ment  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world,  with  the  council  of 
Nice,  and  an  orthodox  emperor  on  their 
side,  they  yet  were  persecuted  and^  op- 
pressed, and  their  enemies  prevailed  at 
court.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  behooved 
not  a  Christian  bishop  to  consent  to  the 
admission  of  an  artful  sectarian  who  could 
agree  in  form  to  the  Nicene  faith,  and  yet 
gradually  insinuate  his  poisonous  doc- 
trines intcf  the  church.    What  were  this 
but  in  fact  to  allow  the  wolf  to  enter  the 
sheep-fold,  and  devour  the  flock  ?    The 
mind  of  Alexander  was  directed  arisht  in 
this  conjuncture.    He  spent  several  days 
and  nights  in  prayer  alone  in  his  church ; 
the  faithful  followed  his  example,  and 
prayer  was  made  by  the  Church  without 
ceasing,  that  God  would  interfere  on  this 
occasion.    Controversies  and  the  arts  of 
logic  were  omitted ;  and  they,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  Nicene  faith  was  holy, 
and  of  most  interesting  concern  to  the 
souls  of  men,  sincerely  committed  their 
cause  to  God. 

But  Constantino  himself  was  not  to  be 
prevailed  on  to  admit    Arias   into  the 
I  church,  unless  he  could  be  convinced  of 
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his  orthodoxy.    He  sent  for  him  there- 
fore to  the  palace,  and  asked  him  plainly, 
whether  he  agreed  to  Ae  Nicene  ciecreee. 
The  heresiarch,  without  hesitation,  suh- 
Bcrihed :    the    emperor   ordered  him  to 
swear :  he  assented  to  this  also.    I  fol 
low  the  narrative  of  Socrates,  one  of  the 
most  candid  and  moderate  historians,  who 
tells  us  that  he  had  heard,  that  Arius  had 
under  his  arm  a  written  paper  of  his  real 
sentiments,  and  that  he  swore  that  he  be- 
lieved as  he  had  written.  Whether  he  used 
this  equiYocation  or  not,  is  far  from  be- 
ing clear.    But  Socrates,  who  is  careful 
to  tell  us  that  he  heard  this  reported,  as- 
sures us  that  he  did  swear  in  addition  to 
his  subscriptions,  and  that  this  he  knew 
from  the  emperor's  epistles.*    Constan- 
tino, whose  scruples  were  now  overcome, 
ordered  Alexander  to  receive  him  into  the 
church  the  next  day.    The  good  bishop 
had  given  himself  to  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  renewed  his  supplications  that  day 
with  great  fervour  in  the  church,  prostrate 
before  the  altar,  and  attended  by  Marcarius 
only,  who  was  a  presbyter  belonflring  to 
Athanasius.     He  beg^,  that  if  Arius 
was  in  the  right,  he  himself  might  not 
live  to  see  the  day  of  eontest ;  but  if  the 
feith  was  true,  which  he  professed,  that 
Arius,  the  author  of  all  the  evils,  might 
suffer  the  punishment  of  his  impiety, 
The  next  day  seemed  to  be  a  triumphant 
one  to  the  Aiians :  the  heads'  of  the  party 
paraded  through  the  city  with  Arius  in 
the  midst,  and  drew  the  attention  of  all 
toward  them.    When  they  came  nigh  the 
forum  of  Constantine,  a  sudden  terror, 


cient  historians  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of 
the  fact.   The  reflections  to  be  made  upon 
it  will  vary,  as  men  believe  and  are  dis- 
posed. That  it  is  usual  with  Grod  to  hear 
the  prayers  of  his  Church  and  to  answer 
them  remarkably  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, will  not  be  denied  by  those  who 
reverence  the  word  of  God,  and  who  re- 
member the  case  of  Hezekiah  in  the  Old 
Testament,*  and  Peter  in  the  New.f 
That  the  danger  of  the  Church  from  he- 
resy was  particularly  great  at  this  time, 
will  he  equally  admitted  by  all  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  includes 
within  it  whatever  is  most  precious  and 
interesting  in  the  Gospel :  that  here  on 
(me  side  ^an  appeal  was  made  to  God  in 
his  own  appointed  way,  in  faith,  prayer, 
patience,  and  sincerity ;  while  ihe  other 
side  dealt  in  falsehood,  artifice,  ambition 
and,  worldly  policy,  is  evident  ^m  the 
narrative.    From  these  premises  a  man 
who  fears  God  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  be- 
lieve that  God  interposed  to  comfort  his 
Church,  and  to  confound  its  adversaries. 
I  see  110  method  of  avoiding  this  conclu- 
sion.   The  translator  of  Mosheim  seems 
put  to  a  great  difficulty,  when  he  declares 
It  extremely  probable  that  he  was  poison- 
ed by  his  enemies.    A  more  absurd  and 
unwarranted  imagination  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man.    And,  surely,  such 
things  ought  not  to  have  been  said,  with- 
out some  proof  or  probable  circumstance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  fear  of  God  rested 
wiUi  the  Trinitarians,  though  it  was  at 
too  low  an  ebb  among  all  parties.   Among 
these,  however,  nothing  like  such  wlck- 


Arius.  In  his  urgent  necessity,  he  re- 
quested to  be  directed  to  a  place  of  pri- 
Death  of  vate  retirement.  Agreeably  ta 
Arias,  ^  information  he  received, 

A  n  MA      he  hastened  behind  the  forum; 

A.  U.  336.      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^j^  ^^^  j^jg 

bowels  with  a  vast  effusion  of  blood. 

Such  was  the  exit  of  the  famous  Arius. 
The  place  of  his  death  was  memorable  to 
posterity,  and  was  shown  in  the  times  pf 
Socrates.f    The  united  testimony  of  an< 


with  a  disorder  of  the  intestines,  seized  ^ness  appears :  while  the  Arians  evi- 
dently seem  to  have  been  given  up  to  the 
greatest  villanies  and  profligacy.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  aged  bishop,  to  find 
that  God  ,had  not  forsaken  his  Church. 
What  effect  the  event  had  on  Constan- 
tine, appears  not.  He  died 
soon  after,  about  ihe  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  having 
first  received  baptism  from 
EusebiusofNicomedia.  This 
he  had  long  delayed,  and  the 
custom,  from  the  imperial  example  would 
naturally  gather  fresh  strength.  Supers 
stitition  had  by  this  time  taught  men  to 
connect  by  a  necessary  union  the  forgive- 
ness of  sms  with  the  administration  of 


•B.Lc8. 

^  f  SozomoQ  tellt  ot,  that  sometiine  after  a 
rieh  Arian  bought  the  place,  changed  its  form, 
and  built  there  a  hoaie,  that  the  event  might 
gradaallv  rink  into  oblivion.  It  must  not  be 
denied,  however,  that  Ariut  alto  took  pains 
to  propagate  his  sentiments  by  methods  more 
honourable  than  those  of  duplicity  and  fraud, 
in  which  he  was  so  eminently  versed.  His 
historian  Philoatorglus,  of  whim  some  frag- 
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ments  remain,  assures  us,  that  he  composed 
songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and  travellers,  tend- 
ing to  support  this  here^ 
•  Isaiah  zzxvii.  f  AoU  xii. 
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the  rite :  and  men  who  loved  to  continue 
in  sin  protracted  their  baptism  to  a  time 
when  they  imagined  it  might  be  of  the 
greatest  adyantage  to  them.  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  say  of  Constantine's  re- 
ligious character,  than  that  it  i^pears  to 
have  been  much  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
of  his  pan^^st  Eosebins,  whose  pom- 
pons life  of  this  emperor  gives  no  very 
tayonrable  idea  of  the  writer's  own  views 
of  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PROORESS  OF  THE  ARIAN  CONTRO- 
DURINO  THE  REIGN  OF 


VER8Y 
8TANTIUS. 


CON< 


The  subject  before  us  is  more  specu- 
lative a^  mere  secular  than  I  could  wjsh. 
I  shall  condense  it  as  much  as  possible 
into  a  narrow  compass,  keepii^^  more 
particularly  in  view  the  one  great  end  of 
this  history. 

The  great  Constantine  was  succeeded  by 
three  sons,  Constantine,  Constantius,  and 
Constans.  The  first  ruled  in  Spain  and 
Craul,  the  second  in  the  East,  the  third 
in  Italy  and  Africa.  The  other  relations 
of  the  late  emperor  were  put  to  death  by 
the  soldiers.  Two  sons  alone  of  Julius 
his  brother  survived,  Gallus  and  Julian. 
These  were  spared,  privately  educated, 
placed  among  the  clergy,  and  appointed 
readers  in  the  church.  The  latter  was 
born  at  Constantinople,  was  only  eight 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  uncled  death, 
and  was  reserved  to  be  a  scourge  of  de^ 
ffenerate  Christendom,  and  a  memorable 
instrument  of  Divine  Providence. 

Of  Constantino  the  eldest  we  know  but 
little;  and  that  little  is  laudable.  He 
sent  back  Athanasius  to  his  church  with 
great  respect,  and  declared,  that  his  fa- 
ther had  intended  to  do  the  same,  but  was 
prevented  by  death.  After  a  banishment 
of  two  years  and  four  months,  the  bishop 
returned  from  Treves  to  his  diocese, 
where  he  was  received  with  general  ac- 
clamations. Asclepas  of  Gaza  and  Mar- 
cellus  of  Ancyra,  who  had  been  deposed 
by  Arians,  with  others  likewise,  were  re- 
stored; but  Constantine  himself  was 
slain  by  the  troops  of  his  brother  Con- 
stans. He  was  undoubtedly  steady  in 
his  adherence  to  the  Nicene  faith,  but 
our  information  concerning  him  is  too 
small  to  enable  us  to  form  any  just  esti- 
mate of  his  character. 


His  next  brother,  Constantius,  furnishes 
but  too  many  materials  to  illustrate  his 
disposition.  One  Eusebius,  an  eunuch, 
his  chamberiain,  had  ffreat  influence  over 
him ;  and  was  himself  the  convert  of  the 
Arian  priest  whom  Constantiahad  recom- 
mended to  her  brother,  and  to  whom  also 
the  dying  emperor  had  intrusted  his  will. 
The  empress  heraelf,  the  wife  of  Con- 
stantius, was  infected  with  Arianism.  By 
degrees  at  least  the  emperor,  a  man  of 
weak  understanding,  corrupted  with  the 
pride  of  power,  and  ill  informed  in  any 
thing  that  belonged  to  real  Christianity^ 
was  confirmed  in  the  fashionable  heresy. 
There  was  then  during  this  whole  reiffu, 
which  reached  from  the  year  337  to  me 
year  361,  a  controverey  carried  on  between 
uie  Church  and  the  heretics  by  arms  and 
resources  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  par- 
ties ;  those  of  the  former  were  prayers, 
treatises,  and  preaching;  of  the  latter, 
policv,  intrigue,  persecution,  and  the 
mendship  of  the  great.  The  most  zeal- 
ous supportere  of  anti-scriptural  senti- 
ments seem  far  more  disposed  to  culti- 
vate the  favour  of  men  of  rank,  than  to 
labour  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  among 
the  bulk  of  mankind. 

About  the  year  340  died  the  famous 
Eusebius  of  Coesarea.  He  was  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  Christians.  After  view- 
ing him  with  some  attention, 
I  can  put  no  other  interpreta- 
tion on  his  speculations  than 
that  which  has  been  mention- 
ed already.*  He  talks  of  a 
necessity  that  there  was  in 
God,  to  produce  a  middle  power  between 
himself  and  the  ansels,  to  lessen  the  in- 
finite disproportion  Detween  him  and  the 
creature.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  speaks 
still  more  explicitly,  and  represents  him 
as  one  of  the  tnings  made  by  the  Son.  Ne- 
vertheless, one  might  be  disposed  to  put 
a  favourable  construction  on  various  ex- 
pressions of  this  great  man,  were  it  not 
that  his  practice  is  a  strong  comment  on 
his  opinions.  He  frequented  the  court, 
he  associated  with  Arius,  he  joined  in  the 
condemnation  of  Athanasius.  It  really 
gives  pain  to  part  on  such  terms  with  the 
historian,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  so  many  valuable  mo- 
numents of  antiquity ;  but  truth  must  be 
spoken,  and  his  case  is  one  of  the  many, 
which  show  that  learning  and  philosophy. 
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unless  duly  subordinate  to  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  are  no  friends  to  Christian  simpli- 
city :  however,  the  loud  noise  which  in 
our  times  has  been  made  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  being  derived  from 
Platonism,  should  be  silenced,  when  it  is 
known  that  it  was  by  admiration  of  Plato 
and  Orisen  that  Eusebius  himself  was 
perverted. 

About  the  same  time  diod  Alexander  of 
Constantinople,  aged  ninety-eight  years, 
who  had  been  bishop  twenty- 
three  years.    His  clergy  ask- 
ed him  in  his  dying  moments, 
whom  he  would  recommend 
as  his  successor.   If  you  seek 
a  man  of  exemplary  life,  and 
able  to  instruct  you,  says  he,  you  have 
Paul :  if  you  desire  a  man  of  secular  skill, 
and  one  who  knows  how  to  maintain  an 
interest  among  the  great,  and  to  preserve 
an  appearance  of  religion,  Macedonius  is 
preferable.    The  event  showed  in  what 
strength  of  discernment  the  aged  prelate 
was  still  preserved,  and  how  careful  to 
his  last  breath  he  was  of  the  propagation 
of  Evangelical  purity.    These  two  men 
were  just  such  as  he  described  tbem. 
Paul,  though  young,  was  at  once  pious 
and  discreet;   Macedonius  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  but  yet  was  only  a  deacon 
The  Arian  party  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
venerable  champion  was  unable  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  metropolis.    After  his 
death  they  endeavoured  to  prefer  Mace- 
donius ;  but  tbe  primitive  icieas  were  too 
,   prevalent  as  yet  among  the  populace, 
and  Paul  was  elected.     Constantius  ar- 
riving afterwards  was  provoked  at  the 
election,  encouraged  an  Arian  council,  di- 
rected its  resolves,  and  Eusebius  of  Ni- 
comedia  was  translated  to  the  metropolitan 
see,  which  from  this  time  continued  under 
Arian  government  for  forty  years.    Thus 
the  ancient  usas^s  in  choosing  bishops 
were  altered,  and  a  precedent  was  set,  of 
fixing  in  the  hands  of  princes  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  in  capital  cities.    A 
council  of  a  hundred  bishops  of  Egypt, 
with  Athanasius  at  their  head,  protested 
against  these  proceedings  to  the  whole 
Christian  world. 

A  council  was  now  convened  at  Anti- 
och,  supported  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Euse- 
Councilat  5^^'  H^'e  they  undertook  to 
Antioch.  depose  Athanasius,  and  or- 
dain Gregory,  a  Cappadocian, 
in  his  room;  prevailing  on  Constantius 
to  direct  Philagrius,  the  prefect  of  Egypt, 


Athana- 
•ius  es- 
capes to 
Rome, 

A.  D.  342. 


to  support  their  proceedings  with  an  arm- 
ed force.  For,  the  integrity  and  probity 
of  Athanasius  had  gained  him  so  strong 
an  ascendant  in  Effypt,  that  while  the 
primitive  modes  of  church  government  re- 
mained, it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  expel  him.  Violence  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  support  iniquity,  and  an  Arian 
prince  was  obliged  to  tr^  in  the  steps 
of  his  pagan  predecessors,  to  snpport 
what  he  called  the  Church.  , 

His  views  were  promoted  with  vigour. 
Virgins  and  monks  were  cruelly  treated 
at  Alexandria:  Jews  and  Pagans  were 
encpuraged  to  murder  Christians.*  Gre- 
gory himself  entered  the  church  with  the 
grtverncnr  and  certain  Pagans,  and  caused 
a  number  of  the  firiends  of  Athanasius  to 
be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  The  perse- 
cnud  prelate  himself^  who  wanted  not 
Co  1 1  ni go  and  capacity  to  resi^l,  acted 
however  a  much  more  Christian  part. 
He  fled  from  the  storm,  and 
made  his  escape  to  Rome. 
This  also  happened  about 
the  year  343.  It  was  a  me- 
morable season  for  the  church 
of  God,  which  now  found  her 
livery  to  be  that  of  persecution,  even 
when  Pagans  had  ceased  to  reign.  Gre- 
gory would  not  suffer  the  Athanasians, 
who  in  great  numbers  still  refused  to  own 
the  Arian  domination,  even  to  pray  in 
their  own  houses.  He  visited  Egypt  in 
company  with  Philagrius.  The  greatest 
severities  were  inflicted  on  those  bishops 
who  had  been  zealous  for  the  Nicene 
faith,  though  the  decrees  of  the  council 
ha4  never  been  reversed,  and  the  Arians 
as  yet  contented  themselves  with  am- 
bigruous  confessions  and  the  omission  of 
the  term  consnbstantial.  Bishops  were 
scourged  and  put  in  irons.  Potamo, 
whom  we  have  before  celebrated,  was 
beaten  on  the  neck,  till  he  was  thought 
to  have  expired ;  he  recovered  in  a  small 
degree,  but  died  some  time  after.  His 
crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arians,  was 
doubtless  an  unvaried  attachment  to  the 
Nicene  faith. 

While  Gregory  dealt  in  violence,  his 
competitor  used  only  the  more  Christian 
arms  of  argument.  He  published  an 
epistle  to  the  Christian  world,t  exhort- 
ing all  the  bishops  to  unite  on  the  occa- 
sion. "The  faith  is  now  begun,"  says 
he,  ^*  it  came  to  us  by  the  Loitl  from  his 
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disciples.  Lest  what  has  heen  presexred 
in  the  churches  until  now  perish  in  our 
days,  and  we  be  called  to  an  account  for 
our  stewardship,  exert  yourselves,  my 
brethren,  as  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  and  as  beholding  your  rights  taken 
away  by  strangers."  He  goes  on  to  in- 
form them  of  the  proceeaings  of  the 
Arians,  observing  that  the  like  had  not 
happened  in  ^e  church  since  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Saviour.  "  If  there  were  any 
complaint  against  me,  the  people  should 
have  besn  assembled  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  JesQS  Christ,  with  the  spirit  of  or- 
dination; all  things  should  have  been  ex- 
amined regularly,  and  in  the  presenoe  of 
the  clergy  and  people ;  a  stranger  dit^d 
not  have  been  intruded  by  force  atld-t^e 
authority  of  secular  judges,  upon  ag  " 
who  neither  require  nor  know  him.^ 
begs  the  bishops  '*  not  to  receive  the  let- 
ters of  Gregoiy,  but  to  tear  them,  and 
treat  the  bearers  with  disdain  as  ministers 
of  iniquity."  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
his  arguments  were  sound,  and  that  his 
cause  was  just.  The  Arians  must  bear 
the  infamy  of  being  the  first  who  secular* 
ized  the  discipline  of  the  church.  But 
in  adding  the  close  of  the  letter,  I  mean 
the  reader  to  remark  the  depjine  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  at  this  time.  As  on 
the  one  hand  it  were  very  unfair  to  con- 
found the  Athanasians  and  the  Arians  as 
on  an  equal  footing  in  point  of  piety  and 
morality,  when  the  superiority  of  the  for- 
mer is  too  evident  to  admit  of  a  dispute ; 
so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that 
the  experimental  use  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  by  no  means  employed  an  equal 
degree  of  the  zeal  of  its  patrons  with  Ufe 
abstract  doctrine  itself.  Hence  Athana- 
sius,  thoQsh  always  firm  and  constantly 
sincere,  fkEt  in  meekness  and  charity. 

This  great  man  continued  in  exile  at 
Rome  for  eighteen  months,  under  the 

Srotection  of  Julius  the  bishop.  Thither 
ed  many  others  whom  the  Arian  tyran- 
ny had  expelled  from  their  sees.  Euse- 
bius  of  Constantinople  died 
soon  after  in  the  fulness  of 
that  prosperity,  which  his  in- 
iquity and  oppression  had  pro- 
cured him.  Human  depravity 
under  religious  appearances 
had  in  him  attained  a  rare  degree  of  ma- 
turity. And  the  only  lesson  which  his 
life  affords  seems  to  he  this,  to  warn  the 
clergy  to  beware  of  secular  ambition,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  which  so  exceed- 
ingly depraved  this  dignitary,  that  he  at 
V0L.I:  3B*^ 
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length  became  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble villains  in  history.    A  double  elec- 
tion followed  his  death,  that  of  Paul  and 
that  of  Macedonius.    Hermogenes,  mas- 
ter of  the  militia,*  was  order-  . 
ed  by  the  emperor  to  banish    ^*  nt^^f 
Paul.    He  did  so ;  and  Paul's    p^^^i 
friends,  exasperated  by  a  se- 
ries of  persecutions,  forgot  the  character 
of  Christians,  and  killed  Her-    Uerraoffe- 
mogenes.    These  events  took    „^,  killed, 
place  in  or  near  the  year  342. 
Paul    however  was  then  banished  the 
city,  and  his  holy  character  exempts  him 
from  all  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
the  outrage. 

At  Rome,  Julius,  in  a  council  of  the 
western  bishops,  justified  Athanasius  and 
his  fellow  sunerers.  Among  these  was 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  whose  zeal -against 
the  Arians  had  provoked  them  to  charge 
him  with  Sabellianism.  It  is  not  the 
design  of  this  history  to  enlarge  on  these 
niceties.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
such  a  charge  might  be  drawn  up  with 
specious  appearances.  Marcellus  explain- 
ed, and  was  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  council;  but  whether  justly  or  not, 
is  not  so  evident.  The  progress  of  error 
is  easy,  where  the  heart  is  not  simply 
stayed  upon  God.  Athanasius  himself 
was  afterwards  far  from  being  convinced 
of  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 

Julius  wrote  a  public  letter  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  which,  after  doing  full  justice  to 
the  sufferers,  he  concludes  in  a  manner 
not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  bishop,  not 
threatening,  but  advising  those  of  the 
East  not  to  do  the  hke  for  the  future, 
lest,  says  he,  we  be  exposed  to  the  laui^h- 
ter  of  Pagans,  and  above  all  to  the  wrath 
of  God,  to  whom  we  must  all  give  an  ac- 
count at  the  day  of  judgment. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  Was  held  at 
Sardlca  by  the  joint  order  of  the  two  em- 
perors, Constantius  and  Constans,  the 
fatter  bel^  as  steady  in  the    Council  «t 
support  of  the  Nicene  faith    Sardica, 
as  the  former  was  in  opposi-    ^  jj  ^47 
tion.    Sardica  was  in  Illyria, 
the  border  of  the  dominions  of  the  two 
emperors.    The  intention  was  to  unite, 
but  it  actually  separated  the  two  parties 
more  than  ever.    Prayer  and  holy  breath- 
ings of  soul,  and  judicious  and  affection- 
ate preaching  of  practical  religion,  were 
now  at  a  low  ebb.     Peaceable  spirits 
were  absorbed  in  superstition,  turbulent 
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ones  in  eeclaMtttical  eontentioiis.  The 
life  of  faith  was  little  known.  They 
treated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a 
mere  specalationf  and  the  result  of  their 
disputea  was,  that  each  party  retired  as 
they  entered  upon  them.  The  Easterns 
findingr  that  it  was  likely  to  he  a  free  conn- 
cil,  departed  from  it,  leaving  the  West^ 
ems  to  settle  matters  as  they  pleased. 
Hosins  of  Cordnha,  the  yenerable  presi- 
dent of  Nice,  presided  here  also,  and  the 
Athanasian  canse  was  decided  in  the  fo- 
▼oar  of  the  Alexandrian  prelate.  They 
made  also  some  canons^,  m  which  they 
/condemned  the  translation  of  bishops. 
The  pious  and  zealous  spirit  of  Hosias 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  these  things. 
Remarkable  are  the  words :  *^  A  perni- 
cious custom  must  be  rooted  out.  None 
have  been  found  to  pass  from  a  greater 
bishopric  to  a  less.  Therefore  they  are 
induced  by  avarice  and  ambition.''  So 
reasoned  and  so  ordained  this  council. 
But  where  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  religion  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
exist  not,  the  canons  of  councils  forbid  m 
vain.  There  are  several  canons  also 
which  enjoin  the  residence  of  bishops, 
and  which  forbid  their  journeys  to  courts. 
The  time  also  of  bishops  remaining  in 
another  diocese  was  fixed,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  surplanting  of  their  brethren. 
These  things  show  the  times :  rules  are 
not  made,  except  to  prevent  abuses,  which 
already  exist. 

The  Easterns  met  at  Philippopolis,  in 
Thrace,  and  excommunicated  tneir  breth- 
ren of  the  West ;  and  for  some  time  the 
twe  parties  remained  distant  in  this  man 
ner ;  while  in  Asia  and  Egypt  the  friends 
of  the  Nicene  faith  were  treated  with 
peat  cruelty.  Into  Europe,  the  subtil- 
ties  of  this  contention  had  not  yet  entered ; 
men  were  there  more  simple,  and  follow- 
ed the  primitive  faith  in  quietness  and 
peace.* 

In  Antioch  the  Arian  bishop  Stephen 
was  found,  even  by  his  own  party,  too 
corrupt  and  profli^te  to  be  continued  in 
his  dignity.  Leontiu8,who  succeeded  him, 
supported  the  Arian  cause.  Diodorus,  an 
ascetic,  and  Flavian,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Antioch,  stirred  up  the  faithful  to  a 
zeal  for  religion,  and  passed  whole  ni^ts 
with  them  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs. 
Leontius  finding  them  to  have  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  wished  them  to  do  this 
service  in  the  church.    And  here  I  ap- 
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prehend  was  a  nunery  of  real  godlinsM, 
but  the  account  is  very  imperfect. 

In  the  year  349  died  Gregory,  the  secu- 
lar bishop  of  Alexandria,  as  he  may  be 
justly  called.  Then  it  was  that  Conatao- 
tins,  intimidated  by  the  threats 
of  his  brother  Constans,  wrote 
repeatedly  to  Athanasius  to 
return  into  the  East,  and  to 
assure  him  of  his  favour  and 

f protection.  The  exiled  pre- 
ate  could  not  easily  credit  a 
man  who  had  persecuted  him  so  unrighte- 
ously. At  length  he  com- 
plied, and  after  i^siUng  Julius  if,^^*!" 
at  Rome,  who  sent  a  letter  full  AdScSL 
of  tenderness  to  the  church  of 
Alexandria  in  fiBivour  of  Athanasius,  he 
travelled  to  Antioch,  where  Constantius 
then  was,  by  whom  he  was  very  graci- 
ously received.  The  emperor  requested 
him  to  forget  the  past,  and  assured  him 
with  oaths,  that  he  would  receive  no  ca- 
lumnies against  him  for  the  future.  While 
Athanasius  was  at  Antioch,  he  communi- 
cated with  the  Eustathians,  who  under 
the  direction  of  Flavian  held  a  conventi- 
cle there.  This  same  Flavian  was  the 
first  who  composed  the  doxolo?y,  "  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  and  in  the  singing  of  the  Psalms, 
not  only  those  who  frequented  his  meet- 
ing made  use  of  it,  but  in  general  aU  who 
favoured  the  Nicene  faith  in  the  church 
of  Leontius  did  the  same,  in  opposition 
to  the  Arian  doxology,  Glory  to  the  Fa- 
ther, by  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghosu  So 
earnest  were  the  two  parties  against  each 
other.  Leontius  was  a  confirmed  Arian, 
but  of  a  milder  temper  than  the  rest  of 
his  party.  He  saw  that  it  was  by  force 
only  that  he  was  in  possession  of  his 
church ;  ntltnbers  of  people  still  professing 
the  Nicene  faith,  tie  dared  not  there- 
fore oppose  the  Trinitarian  hymns,  and 
laboured  to  preserve  peace  in  his  own 
time;  but  touching  his  white  hair,  he 
said  on  the  occasion,  **  When  this  snow 
shall  melt,  there  will  be  much  dirt," 
hinting  at  the  dissensions  which  he  im- 
agined would  arise  after  his  death. 

Constantius  observed  to  Athanasius, 
that  as  he  now  put  him  into  possession 
of  all  his  Egyptian  churches,  he  ought  to 
leave  one  for  the  Arians.  The  Alexan- 
drian prelate  confessed  it  would  be  just, 
on  condition  also  that  the  same  liberty 
was  allowed  to  the  Eustathians  at  An- 
tioch. The  Arian  party,  however,  sensi- 
ble of  the  superior  popularity  of  their  op- 
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poserSy  thought  it  most  prudent  to  wave 
theproposal.* 

The  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria 
was  a  triumph.    Reliprious  zeal  and  joy 
appeared  in  the  garh  of  the 
age,  by  a  number  devoting 
themselves  to  a  monastic  life. 
Acts  of  mercy  and  liberality 
were    also   abundantly   per- 
formed.   Every  house  seemed  to  be  a 
diurch  set  apart  for  prayer.    Such  are 
the  views  which  Athanasiusiiimself  gives 
us  of  the  effects  of  his  restoration  :f  a 
number  of  his  enemies  retracted,  and  jus- 
tified him  in  the  most  honourable  manner, 
and  among  these  the  recantation  of  Ursa- 
tius  and  Valens  is  remarkable.    Asdeoas 
was  also  restored  to  Gaza,  and  Marcellus 
(0  Ancyra,  though  the  latter  was  not  un* 
molested.    The  suspicion  of  his  unsound- 
ness was  perhaps  justly  increased  by  the 
less  ambiguous  sentiments  of  Photinus 
bishop  of  Sirmium,  who  was  supposed  to 
tread  in  his  steps,  and  was  in  a  council 
at  that  nlace  deposed  as  a  Sabellian  by 
universal  consent.    Germanius  an  Arian 
was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  then,  as 
well  as  at  this  da^,  the  Sabellians  and 
the  Arians  in  opposing  each  other  assault^ 
ed  the  truth,  which  lay  between  them 
the  former  removing  all  distinction  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  latter 
establishing   a  distinction  which    took 
away  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead.    Each 
desired  to  remove  the  mystery  from  the 
doctrine,  and  in  the  attempt  corrupted  it. 
While  those  who  were  taught  of  God, 
and  were  content  with  inade<}uate  ideas, 
sincerely  worshipped  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  mourned  over  the  abominations  of  the 
times. 

A  great  change  in  civil  affMrs  having 
taken  place  by  the  death  of  Constans,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  usurper  Magnentius,  Con- 
stantius,  now  sole  master  of 
the  empire,  revived  the  per- 
secution .  About  the  year  36 1 , 
Paul  of  Constantinople  was 
sent  into  Mesopotamia,  loaded 
with  irons,  and  at  length  to 
Cueusus  on  the  confines  of 
Cappadocia.  There,  after  suffering  cruel 
haraships,  he  was  strangled.^  Macedo- 
nius  by  an  armed  force,  attended  with 
much  effusion  of  blood,  took  possession  of 
the  see.     Paul  received  the  crown  of 
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martyrdom,  and  the  Arians  seemed  ambi- 
tious to  equal  the  bloody  fame  of  Galerius. 
The  weak  mind  of  Constantius  was 
again  prejudiced  by  absurd  calumnies 
against  Athanasius,  and  a  council  at  Mi- 
lan was  convened  in  the  year    ^       ., 
355,  in  the  presence  of  the    MHan^  ^^ 
emperor,    who    proposed    to    ^  jj  ^^^ 
them  an  Arian  creed,  which 
he  recommended  by  this  argument,  that 
God  had  declared  in  his  favour  by  his 
victories.    Prosperity,  it  seems,  had  not 
strengthened  his  reasoning  powers,  but, 
unhappily  had  increased  the  depravity  of 
his  heart.    Here  appeared  the  magnani- 
mous constancy  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cag- 
liari  in  Sardinia,  and  the  pious  self-denial 
of  Euaebius,  bishop  of  Vercellse  in  Italy. 
These  prelates  were  animated  with  a  sin- 
cere spirit  of  piety  on  this  occasion,  and 
answered  that  the  Nicene  faith  had  always 
been  the  faith  of  the  Church.   *'  I  ask  not 
your  advice,  says  the  emperor,  and  you 
shall  not  hinder  me  from  following  Anus, 
if  I  think  fit."    The  emperor's  creed  was 
read  in  the  Church ;  but  the  people,  more  • 
sincere  and  more  simple  than  tne  great, 
and  more  willingly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trimty,  because  they  read  it  in 
their  Bibles,  rejected  the  faith  of  Constan- 
tius, and  it  was  not  pressed  any  farther. 
The  condemnation  of  Athanasius  was, 
however,  insisted  on,attdDionysio&bishop 
of  Milan,  and  the  two  others  just  mention- 
ed,were  most  unreasonably  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  it.    "  Obey,  or  be  banished," 
was  the  imperious  mandate.  The  bishops 
lifted  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  told 
Constantius,  that  the  empire  was  not  his, 
but  God's,  and  reminded  him  of  the  day 
of  judgment.    He  drew  his  sword  on  them 
in  p,  rage,  but  contented  himself  with 
ordering  their  banishment.    Hilary  the 
deacon  was  stripped  and  scourged,  and 
ridiculed  by  Ursatias  and  Valens,  who 
had    recanted    sometime   ago.      Hilary 
blessed  God,  and  bore  the  indignity  as  a 
C  hristian.    The  greatest  part  of  the  bish- 
ops subscribed  to  ihe  condemnation  of 
Athanasius :  a  few  only  testified  that  the 
grace  of  God  was  still  as  powerful  as 
ever,  in  supporting  his  people,  and  in 
causing  them  to  suffer  gladly,  rather  than 
to  sin.    Others,  besides  the  three  men- 
tioned above,  joined  in  the  same  measure, 
particularly  Maximns,  bishop  of  Naples, 
who  was  tortured  in  hopes  of  forcing  his 
submission,  because  of  the  weakness  of 
his  bpdy.    In  the  end  he  was  banished, 
land  died  in  exile. 
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Ensebius  of  Vercellae  was  sent  into 
Palestine,  Lucifer  into  Syria,  and  Diony 
sius  into  Cappadocia,  where  he  died  soon 
afler.    Libenus  of  Rome  was  in  a(i  ad- 
vanced age,  when  the  storm  which  had 
murmured  at  a  distance,  burst  upon  him  : 
He  was  carried  before  Constantius  at  Mi- 
lan, where  the  eunuch  Eusebius,  the  se- 
cret and  prevalent  supporter  of  Arianism, 
assisted  the  emperor  m  oppressing  him. 
Liberius  said,  "Though  I  were  single, 
(he  cause  of  the  faith  would  not  fail 
there  was  a  time  when  three  persons  onl^ 
were  found  who  resisted  a  regal  ordi- 
nance/'   Eusebius  understanding  his  al- 
lusion to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  answered,  •'  Do  yoii  make  the  em- 
peror a  Nebuchadnezzar?"    "No,  said 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  you  are  not  less 
unreasonable  than  he,  in  desiring  to  con- 
demn a  man  unheard."    In  the  conclu- 
sion Liberius  was  banished  into  Thrace. 
But  a  character  still  more  venerable  than 
his  was  yet  unsubdued,  and  the  Arians, 
fiercely  pursuing  their  victories,  proceed- 
ed to  the  attack.     Hosius,  bishop  of  Cor- 
duba  in  Spain,  was  now  a  hundred  years 
old.     He  was  looked  on  as  the  first  of 
bishops,  had  been  a  confessor  under  the 
DiocJesian  persecution,  had  presided  sixty 
years  in  the  Church,  had  guided  the  Ni- 
cene  council,  had  been  a  principle  person 
in  the  appointment  of  oanoiis,  and  was 
held  in  universal  respect.     Constantius 
and  the  whole  Christian  party  were  sen- 
sible of  the  importance'  of  such  a  charac- 
ter. Flattery  and  menaces  were  both  em- 
ployed to  prevail  on  him  to  condemn 
Athanasius.    A  few  lines  of  his  answer 
to  an  imperious  letter  of  the  emperor's 
may  give  us  some  idea  of  his  spirit:*  "I 
confessed  the  first  time  in  the  persecution 
under  Maximian,  ^our  great-^ndfathen 
If  you  likewise  desire  to  persecute  me,  I 
am  ready  still  to  suffer  any  thing  rather 
than  betray  the  truth.    It  is  not  so  much 
a  personal  malice  against  Athanasius,  as 
the  love  of.  heresy  which  influences  these 
men.    I  myself  invited  them  to  come  to 
me,  and  declare  at  the  council  of  Sardica 
what  they  knew  against  him.      They 
dared  not ;  they  all  refused.    Athanasius 
came  afterwaids  to  }rour  court  at  Antioch 
he  desired  his  enemies  might  be  sent  for, 
that  they  might  make  good  their  accusa- 
tions. WJiy  do  you  still  hearken  to  them 
who  refused  such  fair  proposals  1    How 
can  you  endure  Ursatius  and  Valens,  after 
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the^  have  recanted  and  acknowled^ 
their  calumny  in  writing!     Rememher 
you  are  a  mortal  man ;  be  afraid  of^  the 
day  of  judgment.    God  hath  given  you 
the  empire,  and  hath  committed  the  church 
to  our  care.    I  write  thus  through  my 
concern  for  your  eternal  welfare ;  but 
with  respect  to  your  requisition,  I  caifnot 
agree  with  Arians,  nor  write  against  Atha^ 
nasius.    You  act  for  his  enemies,  but  in 
the  day  of  judgment  you  must  defend 
yourself  alone.''    Constantius  kept  him 
a  year  at  Sirmium,  without  respect  to  his 
age  and  infirmities.    His  orders  addressed 
to  the  bishops  were  to  condemn  Athana- 
sius, and  to  communicate  with  the  Arians 
under  pain  of  banishment.    The  judges 
were  directed  to  see  to  the  execution  of 
these  things.  Ursatius  and  Valens,  whose 
instability  should  have  destroyed  their 
credit,  assisted  the  persecution  by  infor- 
mations:  zealous  heretics  by  force  of 
arms  were  intruded  in  the  place  of  the 
exiled ;  and  Arianism  seemed  well  nigh  to 
have  avenged  the  cause  of  fallen  idolatry. 
The  adventures  of  Athanasius  himself 
in  his  sufferinj^  were  extraordinary.  He 
was  for  some  time  preserved  in  the  house 
of  a  piou8  woman  with  great    ^^^^     ;. 
care  and  fidelity.     But  we 
must  not  enlarge  on  the  va- 
rious hardships  to  which  he 
was  exposed:    suffice  it   to 
mention  some  of  the  particu- 
lar circumstances.    Syrianus,  a  secular 
officer,  came  at  night  to  his  principal 
church  at  Alexandria,  when  the  people 
were  intent  on  their  devotions.  Numbers 
were  murdered,  others  insulted  and  beaten. 
The  intrepid  prelate  sat  still  in  his  chair, 
and   directed    the  deacon    to    sing    the 
cxxxvith  Psalm,  the  people  answering, 
according  to  the  custom  of  alternate  sing- 
ing, "  For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 
Which  being  finished,  he  bade  the  people 
return  to  their  houses.    As  the  soldiers 
advanced  toward  him,  his  clergy  and 
people  beg^  him  to  depart,  which  he 
refused,  thmking  it  his  duty  to  stay  till 
they  had  all  left  the  church.    He  was  in 
a  manner  forced  out  by  the  clergy  and 
monks,    and   conveyed    safe   from   the 
guards.       An    unavailing    protest   was 
made  by  the  people  agamst  these  vio- 
lences. 

The  Pagans  took  courage,  and  assisted 
the  heretics  m  the  persecution,  saying, 
the  Arians  have  embraced  our  religion.* 
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A  bishop  was  found  worthy 
to  support  these  proceediags, 
George  of  Cappadocia,  who 
began  his  usurpation  in  the 
year  366.  Through  his  in- 
naence,  supported  by  the  se- 
cular arm,  the  friends  of  the 
Nicene  faith  were  cruelly 
beaten,  and  some  died  nnder 
their  anguish.  A  sub-deacon 
having  been  severely  scourged,  was  sent 
to  the  mines,  without  being  allowed  time 
to  dress  his  wounds,  and  he  died  on  the 
road.  Venerable,  aged  bishops  were  sent 
into  the  deserts  throughout  Egypt,  and 
Ariantsm  reigned  and  glutted  itself  in 
blood.  The  episcopal  office  was  sold 
to  unworthy  men ;  the  profession  of  Arian- 
ism  being  the  only  requisite  for  the  <tf- 
fice.  The  cruelties  of  George  provoked 
the  Alexandrians  to  retaliation,  but  mili- 
tary force  prevailed ;  and  after  this  bishop 
had  been  once  expelled,  he  returned  still 
more  terrible  aud  more  detested. 

So  deplorably  misinformed  was  Con- 
stantius,  that  in  a  letter  to  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  he  represents  this  same 
George  as  one  veho  was  very  capable  of 
instructing  others  in  heavenly  things. 
Athanasius  having  obtained  a  siffht  of 
this  letter,  was  at  length  deterred  from 
his  intended  journey  to  the  emperor,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  deserte,  and  visited 
the  monks,  his  most  faithful  adherente, 
who  refused  to  discover  him  to  his  perse- 
cuting adversaries,  and  offered  their 
throate  to  the  sword,  being  ready  to  die 
for  the  Nicene  feith.  He  filled  up  another 
part  of  his  time  in  writing  his  own  a|)o- 
logy  to  Constantius.  There  are  in 'it 
strong  traces  of  that  rapid  eloquence  and 
clear  reasoning,  for  which  tl^s  father  is 


so  fiercely  persecuted  in  the  fourth  cen« 
tury,  reste  not  on  speculation,  but  on  the 
holy  tendency  of  their  nature.  There  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
holyi  tendency  and  influence,  both  in  re- 
gard to  Athanasius  and  other  Trinitarians 
of  that  time ;  and  there  is  also  more  than 
sufficient  proof  of  the  contrary  tendency 
of  the  doctrines  supported  by  the  Arians. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evidence 
of  the  former  sort  is  scanty:  Christian 
godliness  continued  very  low  in  all  this 
period :  and  good  men  in  their  writings 
and  reflections  attended  too  little  to  the 
connexion  which  subsiste  between  doc- 
trine and  practice. 

Eusebius  of  Yercellae,  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  pious  bishops  of  those  times, 
still  suffereci  severely  in  Palestine  in  his 
banishment.  The  persecution  reached 
even  to  Gaul,  which  had  yet  happily  pre- 
served the  simplicity  of  apostolical  con- 
fession unmolested.  In  Oonstantinople, 
Macedonius,  by  the  tenor  of  his  persecu- 
tions, drove  those  of  the  general  church 
and  the  Novatian  dissenters,  into  a  83nDQ- 
pathy  for  each  other,  which  their  mutual 
prejudices  had  long  prevented.  Both  sorte 
suffered  extremely,  oelng  obliged  to  com- 
municate with  Arians,  or  to  undergo  a 
variety  of  hardships.  A^elius,  the  Nova- 
tian bishop,  fled.  A  priest  and  a  monk 
of  theirs  were  tortured,  and  the  latter  died 
by  this  usage.  Novatianism  still  retained 
a  measure  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  was 
honoured  with  furnishing  those  who  suf- 
fered for  Jesus.  This*  people  had  three 
churches  in  Constantinople,  one  of  which 
was  thrown  down  by  the  emperor's  or^ 
ders.  The  Novatians  carried  away  the 
materials  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea:  the 
women  and  children  wrought  diligently, 


renowned.    Integrity  and  fervour  appear  ^uid  thus  it  was  rebuilt.     In  the  next 


throughout;  but  it  were  to  be  wished, 
that  less  zeal  on  his  own  account,  and 
more  on  account  of  his  Divine  Master, 
were  visible  in  this  as  well  as  in  his 
other  writings.  In  truth,  the  connexion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the  ho- 
nour of  Christ,  and  ^vith  lively  failh  in 
his  mediation,  is  so  plain,  that  practical, 
serious,  humUe  religion,  if  it  exist  at  all 
in  any  scene  of  controversy,  must  be 
found  on  that  side.  Men,  who  degrade 
the  Divine  Saviour  into  a  creature,  will 
of  course  exalt  themselves,  and  cannot 
have  that  humility  and  faith  which  are 
the  essential  ingrediente  of  a  holy  life.  I 
ffladly  remind  my  readers,  and  myself, 
that  the  value  of  the  apostolical  doctrines, 
9b3 


reign,  by  the  emperor's  permission,  they 
carried  back  the  materials,  and  rebuilt 
their  church  at  Constantinople,  and  called 
it  ANASTATiA.|  An  attempt  was  now 
made  to  re-unite  those  of  the  general 
church  with  the  Novatians :  *the  former 
were  the  more  ready,  because  they  had 
no  place  of  worship  at  all ;  but  the  narrow 
bigotry,  which  had  ever  been  the  great 
fault  of  Novatianism,  prevented  the  union. 
But  we  must  now  mention  a  remarkable 
instance  of  human  infirmity,  which  calls 
at  once  for  compassion  and  for  caution. 
Hosius  had  been  a  year  confined  at  Sir- 


•  Sozomen,  B.  IV.  e.  30. 
t  That  it,  «  Risen  again.*" 
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mium,  his  relations  were  persecuted^  and 
he  suffered  in  his  own  person  both 
scourges  and  tortures.  By  thus  afflict- 
ing him,  the  Arian  tyrant  thought  he 
served  the  cause ;  and  by  snch  inhuman 
measures  were  the  patrons  of  the  heresy 
stimulated  to  seek  the  destruction  of 
Godliness!  Yet  so  infatuated  was  the 
spirit  of  Constantius,  that  he  all  along 
was  liberally  supporting  the  most  expen- 
sive forms  and  ornaments  of  Christian 
worship,  while  he  was  labouring  with  all 
his  might  to  eradicate  Christian  doctrine. 
Hosius,  above  a  hundred  years 
old,  submitted  at  length  to 
subscribe  an  Arian  cre^,  but 
the  condemnation  of  Athana- 
sius  he  would  not  vindicate. 
Permitted  at  length  to  return  into  Spain, 
he  lived,  however,  to  retract,  protesting 
against  the  violence  with  which  he  had 
been  treated,  and  with  his  last  breath  ex- 
horting all  men  to  reject  the  heresy  of 
Arius ;  and  thus  we  have  seen  to  his  end 
the  most  venerable  character  of  that  age, 
still  in  his  heart  true  to  his  God.  'nie 
length  of  his  days  only  exposed  him  to  a 
greater  variety  of  suffering,  and  though 
Satan's  malice  was  permitted  to  do  him 
much  mischief,  he  yet  was  enabled  to 
die  in  peace,  and  to  prove  that  the  Lord 
faileth  not  thhm  that  are  his. 

In  the  same  year,  357,  Liberius  of 
Rome,  after  two  years  exile,  was  not  onl  v 
prevailed  on  to  receive  an  Arian  creed, 
but  even  to  reject  Athanasius. 
The  subscription  to  the  creed 
was  not  80  much  an  evidence 
of  insincerity,  as  was  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Alexandrian 
prelate,  because  the  Arians, 
fertile  in  expedients,  made  creeds  upon 
creeds,  expressed  in  artful  ambiguities,  to 
impose  on  the  unwary.  Liberius  by  these 
unworthy  means  recovered  his  bishopric. 
The  see  of  Rome  at  that  time  had  secular 
charms  sufficient  to  seduce  a  worldly 
mind.  Whether  Liberius  cordially  re- 
pented of  his  hypocrisy  or  not,  we  have 
no  evidence.  The  cruelty  of  the  Arians 
tried  to  the  utmost  the  hearts  of  men  in 
those  days,  and  now  the  proverb  was  ve- 
rified, <*A11  the  world  against  Athana- 
sius, and  Athanasius  against  all  the 
world." 

But  the  power  of  divine  grace  was  dis- 
played during  this  disastrous  season  in 
preserving  a  remnant,  and  particularly  in 
strengthening  the  mind  of  tnat  ^at  man, 
through  a  long  coarse  of  afflictions.    He 


Liberius 
of  Rome 
joins  the 
Arians, 

A.  D.  357, 


composed  about  ^s  time  a  letter  to  the 
moBKS,  in  which  he  confesses  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  writing  concerninff  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  though  it  be 
easy  to  confute  the  heretics.  He  owns 
his  iniorance,  and  calls  himself  a  mere 
babbler,  and  beseeches  the  brethren  to  re- 
ceive what  he  wrote,  not  as  a  perfect  ex- 
planation of  the  divinity  of  Ae  Word,  but 
as  a  confutation  of  the  enemies  of  that 
doctrine. 

Two  councils  were  held,  the  one  at 
Rimini,  the  other  at  Seleucia,  both  with 
a  view  to  support  Arianism.  In  the  former 
a  number  of  good  men  were  artfully  se- 
duced, by  the  snares  of  the  Arians,  to 
agree  to  what  the^  did  not  understand. 
This  sect,  apw  victorious  every  where, 
began  to  show  itself  disunited,  and  to  se- 
parate into  two  parties.  But  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  trouble  the  reader  with 
idle  niceties,  in  which  proud  men  in- 
volved themselves,  while  all  had  for- 
saken the  simple  faith  of  antiquity.  In 
these  confusions,  Macedonius 
lost  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  given  to  Eudoxius, 
translated  from  Antioch,  in 
the  year  360.  Constantius 
poorly  endeavoured  to  atone 
for  the  corruptions  both  of 
principle  and  practice,  with 
which  he  fillea  the  church,  by  ofiering 
large  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  carpets 
for  the  altar  of  gold  tissue,  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  curtains  of  gold  and  di- 
vers colours  for  the  doors  of  the  church, 
and  also  liberal  donatives  to  the  clergy, 
the  virgins,  and  the  widows.* 

In  the  meantime  Christendom  through- 
out groaned  under  tlie  weight  of  extorted 
Arian  subscriptions ;  and  Macedonius,  the 
deposed  bi^op  of  Constantinople,  formed 
another  sect  of  those  who  were  enemies 
to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These, 
by  the  advantage  of  sober  manners, 
spread  themselves  among  the  monaster- 
ies, and  increased  the  corruption  which 
then  pervaded  the  Christian  world.  But 
the  vigilant  spirit  of  Athanasius  was 
stirred  up  to  oppose  this  heresy  also. 
'^  The  Father  cannot  be  Son,  nor  the  Son 
Father,  (says  he)  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
never  called  by  the  name  of  Son,  but  is 
called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son.  The  holy  Trinity  is  but  one  divine 
nature,  and  one  God,  with  which  a  crea- 


Eudoxius 
is  made 
patriarch 
of  Con- 
stantino- 
ple, 
A.  D.  360. 


•  Fleui7,B.  XIV.  33. 
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ture  cannot  be  Joined.  T\ds  is  sufficient 
for  the  fidthfol.  Human  knowiedffe  goes 
no  farther:  the  cherubims  yeil  ue  rest 
with  their  wings." 

Tne  see  of  Antioch  being  Tacant,  Me- 
letius,  bishop  of  Sebasta,  a  man  of  exem- 
plary meekness  and  piety,  was  chdSen. 
The  Arians  supposed  him  to  be  of  their 
party.  Constantius  ordered  the  new 
oishop  to  preach  before  him  on  the  con- 
troversial subject  of  the  Trinity :  Meletius 
delivered  himself  with  Christian  sincerity, 
rebuked  the  rashness  of  men,  who  strove 
to  fathom  the  divine  nature,  and  exhorted 
his  audience  to  adhere  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  faith.  He  had  remained  only  a 
month  in  Antioch,  and  had  the  honour  to 
be  banished  by  the  emperor,  who  filled 
up  the  see  with  Euzoius,  the  old  friend 
of  Arius.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
friends  of  Meletius  separated  from  the 
Arians,  and  held  their  assemblies  in  the 
ancient  church,  which  had  been  the  first 
at  Antioch.  Besides  the  Arians,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  emperor's  fa- 
vour, there  were  two  parties  both  sound 
in  the  Nicene  faith,  the  Eustathtans,  be- 
fore spoken  of,  and  the  Meletians,  who 
testified  in  the  strongest  manner  their  re- 
gard for  their  exiled  pastor.  In  the  year 
Constanti-  ??!'  however,  Constantius 
VL9  dies  <^*®d  <>^  a  fever,  having  re- 

A  D  361  ^^^^^  baptism  a  little  before 
*  he  expired,  from  Euzoius; 
for,  after  his  father's  example,  he  had  de- 
ferred it  till  this  time.*  His  character 
needs  no  detail:  it  appeared  from  his 
case,  that  a  weak  man,  armed  with  des- 
potic power,  was  capable  of  doing  incre- 
dible mischief  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  VIEW  OF  MONASTICISM  AND  OTHER  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES,  FROM 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANI- 
TY UNDER  CONST ANTINE,  TO  THE 
DEATH    OF   CONSTANTIUS. 

It  seemed  most  convenient  to  preserve 
the  connexion  of  the  Arian  controversy 
without  interruption.    If  the  evangelical 


•  A  fact  related  of  him  by  Theodorct  ena- 
bles OS  to  fix  the  religiout  character  of  this 
prince.  When  he  wat  going  to  carry  on  war 
with  Magnenlius,  he  exhorted  all  hit  aoldiert 
to  receive  baptism,  observing  the  danger  of 
dying  without  that  sacred  rite,  and  ordering 
those  to  return  home  who  refused  to  submit  to 


reader  lias  not  gained  much  information 
concerning  the  spirit  of  true  nJi^on,  dur- 
ing this  violent  contest,  the  tunes  and 
the  materials  must  bear  the  blame.  There 
were  probably,  in  that  whole  period, 
many  sincere  souls,  who  moumea  in  se- 
cret over  the  abominations  of  the  age; 
but  history,  ever  partial  to  the  ^reat,  and 
dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  kings  and 
bishops,  condescends  not  to  notice  them. 
The  people  of  God  were  in  lower  life, 
and  remain,  therefore,  unknown.  We 
left  Athanasius  in  the  desert,  where  he 
employed  the  leisure,  which  the  iniquity 
of  the  persecution  gave  him,  in  visitinff 
the  monks.  He  had  been  acquainted  with 
their  most  renowned  leader 
Anthony,  but  had  not  the  sa-  Y**?  ^^ 
tisfacUon  to  meet  with  him  ^^  M^Jk 
affain,  he  dying  in  the  begin-  .  ^  ^  ^' 
ning  of  the  yeax  356.  Let  us  ^' "'  ^^^' 
leave  Athanasius  and  the  Arian  control 
versy  awhile,  and  see  what  we  can  find 
concerning  the  monks,  and  other  particu- 
lars of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his 
Church  in  the  mean  time. 

We  are  not  to  form  an  idea  of  ancient 
monks  from  modem  ones.  It  was  a  mis- 
taken thing  in  holy  men  of  old  to  retire 
altogether  from  the  world.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  mistake  ori- 

S'nated  in  piety.  We  often  hear  it  said, 
ow  ridiculous  to  think  of  pleasing  God 
by  austerities  and  solitude!  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  vindicate  the  superstitions  of 
monks,  and  particularly  the  vows  of  celi- 
bacy. But  the  error  is  very  natural,  has 
been  reprehended  much  too  severely,  and 
the  profaneness  of  men  of  the  world  is 
abundantly  more  dangerous.  The  enor* 
mous  evils  of  Monasticism  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  its  de^neracy  in  after  times,  not 
to  its  first  institution.  What  could,  for 
instance,  be  better  intentioned,  than  Uie 
determination  of  Anthony  to  follow  liter- 
ally our  Lord's  rule,  "Sell  what  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poorT'  Say  that 
he  was  ignorant  and  superstitious;  he 
was  both :  but  he  persevered  to  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  five  years  in  volun- 
tary poverty  with  admirable  consisten- 
cy. Surely  it  could  be  no  slight  cause 
that  could  move  a  young  person  of  opu- 
lence to  part  with  all,  and  live  in  the  ab- 
stemiousness of  a  solitary  life  with  such 
unshaken  perseverance.  Let  us,  from  the 


it.  Not  infidelity,  but  snperttition,  ])redomi- 
nated  in  his  mind.  Yet  how  ioconsisteot,  to 
defer  his  own  baptism  so  long ! 
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memorials  of  hit  life«  written  by  Athana- 
sius,  omittinff  the  miracles  which  the 
then  feshionable  credulity  imposed  on 
men,  endeavoar  to  collect,  as  &r  as  we 
ean,  a  just  idea  of  his  spirit. 

Athanasias  tells  us  that  he  had  often 
seen  him,  and  had  received  information 
concerning  him  from  his  servant.  It  was 
a  great  disad vantage  to  Anthony^s  judg- 
ment, that  he  was  imwilling  to  be  in- 
structed in  literature.  There  is  a  me- 
dium in  all  things  secular.  We  have 
seen  numbers  corrupted  by  an  excess  of 
literanr  attachments:  we  see  here  one 
misled  by  the  want  of  proper  cultivation. 
When  a  youth,  he  had  heard  read  in  the 
church  our  Lord's  words  to  the  rich  young 
man,  and  his  ignorance  led  him  to  sell 
all,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  enter  into 
the  monastic  life.  Monks,  as  yet,  had 
not  learned  to  live  in  ^rfect  deserts  un- 
connected with  mankind,  and  hitherto 
they  lived  at  a  small  distance  from  their 
own  village.  Anthony  endeavoured  to 
form  himself  on  the  severest  models, 
and  pushed  the  genius  of  solitude  to  ri- 
gours before  unknown.  His  fame  increas- 
ed ;  he  was  looked  on  as  a  mirror  of  per- 
fection, and  the  Egyptians  were  studious 
to  follow  his  example.  His  instructions 
to  those  who  listened  to  him  are  not,  in 
general,  worth  transcribing.  The  faith 
of  Christ  is  very  obscure,  at  least  in  the 
best  of  them ;  yet  his  sincerity  is  evident; 
his  love  to  divine  things,  must  have  been 
ardent;  his  conflicts  wd  temptations, 
which  are  confusedly  written  by  Athana- 
sius,  demonstrated  a  mind  too  humble, 
and  knowing  too  much  of  himself,  to 
trust  in  his  own  righteousness.  He  preach- 
ed well  by  his  life,  and  temper,  and  spi- 
rit, however  he  might  fail  in  doctrinal 
knowledge. 

In  the  persecution  bv  Dioclesian  he 
left  his  beloved  solitude,  and  e^e  to 
Alexandria,  strengthening  the  m^ds  of 
Christian  sufferers,  exposing  himself  to 
danger  for  the  love  of  the  brethren,  and 
yet  not  guilty  of  the  excess  of  delivering 
up  himself  to  martyrdom.  In  all  this 
there  was  what  was  better  than  the  monk, 
i^the  sincere  and  charitable  Christian 
Nor  did  he  observe  to  perfection  the  rules 
of  solitude.  There  were  two  sorts  of 
monks,  the  solitary,  and  those  who  lived 
in  societies.  Anthony,  though  he  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  follow  the  first  sort 
altogether,  sometimes  joined  the  latter, 
and  even  on  some  occasions  appeared  in 
the  World. 


The  Arian  heresy  give  him  another  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  xeal.  He  aeam 
entered  Alexandria  and  protested  agamst 
its  impiety,  which,  he  observed,  was  of 
a  piece  with  heathenism  itself.  «« Be  as- 
sured,'* said  he,  ^all  nature  is  moved 
with  indignation  against  those  who  reck- 
on the  Creator  of  all  things  to  be  a  crea- 
ture." And  this  is  one  circumstance, 
which  convinces  me,  that  ^nuine  i[od)u 
ness,  the  offspring  of  Christian  principles, 
must  have  been  with  the  primitive  monks, 
because  they  generally  vindicated  the 
Nicene  faith,  and  could  not  endure  Arian- 
ism.  Thev  must,  many  of  them  at  least, 
have  felt  the  motions  of  the  divine  life, 
which  will  not  connect  itself  with  any 

Srinciples  that  depreciate  the  dignity  of 
esuA  Christ. 

In  conversing  with  Pagan  philosophers, 
he  observed,  &at  Christianity  held  the 
mystery,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  Grecian 
reasoning,  but  in  the  power  of  faith  sup- 
plied to  them  from  God  by  Jesus  Christ. 
"Faith,"  says  he,  "springs  from  the  af- 
fection of  the  mind ;  Logic  from  artificial 
contrivance.  Those  who  have  the  ener- 
gy that  is  by  faith,  need  not  perhaps  the 
demonstration  that  comes  by  reasoning." 
He  very  justly  appealed  to  the  glorious 
fruits  of  Christianity  in  the  wond,  and 
exhorted  the  philosophers  "to  believe 
and  know  that  the  Christian  art  is  not 
merely  verbal,  but  of  faith  which  work- 
eth  by  love,  with  which  ye  being'  once 
endowed,  shall  not  need  demonstiations 
by  arguments,  but  shall  deem  these  words 
of  Anthony  sufficient  to  lead  you  to  the 
faith  of  Christ." 

The  evangelical  reader  will  see  here 
something  better  than  niere  monasticism.* 
But  he  sullied  all  this  by  a  foolish  at- 
tempt, to  make  mankind  believe,  that  he 
lived  without  food,  while  he  ate  in  secret, 
and  by  a  vain  parade  of  conversation  con- 
cerning temperance,  which  savoured  more 
of  Pythagorean  fanaticism  than  of  Chris- 
tian piety.  Li  his  extreme  old  age  he 
gave  particular  directions,  that  his  body 
should  be  interred,  not  preserved  in  a 
house  af^r  the  Egyptian  manner  of  hon 
curing  deceased  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
charged  his  two  attendants  to  let  no  man 
know  the  place  of  his  burial.  "At  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  I  shall  receive 


•  Pvttiblj  the  attentire  reader  may  observe, 
without  my  mentioning  it,  that  I  have  teen,  on 
a  closer  inspeetion,  reason  to  think  better  of 
Anthony,  than  from  the  sliort  aecoant  of  him 
in  p.  843,  one  might  seem  lo  oonalttde. 
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my  body,"  says  he, "  from  the  SaTioar  in- 
oorruptible."     He  guarded  his  Mends 
against  the  Arian  heresy,  and  bade  them 
not  be  disturbed,  though  die  judicial  pow- 
er, an  imaginary  fadingdomination,  should 
be  against  them.    **Do  ye  obserre  what 
ye  haye  received  from  the  fathers,  and 
particularly  the  pious  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chnst,  which  ye  have  heard  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  which  I  have  often 
reminded  you.     Divide  my  clothes  in 
this  manner :  Give  one  of  my  sheep-skins 
to  the  bishop  Athanasius,  to&rether  with 
the  garment  which  I  received  from  him 
when  new,  and  now  return  him  when  old. 
And  nve  the  other  sheep-skin  to  Sera- 
pion  the  bishop.    The  sackcloth  keep  for 
yourselves,*'  says  he  to  his  two  atttodaats. 
*'  Farewell,  children,  Anthony  is  going, 
and  is  no  more  with  you."    He  stretched 
out  his  feet,  and  appearing  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  his  friends  commg  to  him,  he 
expired  with  evident  marks  of  cheerful- 
ness on  his  face.     His  last  will  was 
punc  tually  executed.    Such  was  the  death 
of  this  father  of  monasticism :  the  account 
is  taken  wholly  from  his  Life  by  Athana- 
sius, and  is  a  monument  of  the  genuine 
piety  and  dellp  superstition  both  of  the 
monk  and  his  biographer.    Such  was  the 
state  of  godliness  in  those  times,  existing 
obscure  in  hermitages ;  while  abroad  in 
the  world  the  Gospel  was  almost  buried 
in  faction  and  ambition ;  yet  probably  in 
ordinar]^  life  it  thrived  the  best  in  some 
instances,  though  quite  unknown. 

By  the  assistance  of  Fleury,  it  would 
be  easy  to  enlarge  the  history  of  men  of 
this  sort.  There  were  others  of  great 
monastic  renown  in  the  time  of  Anthony. 
Bat  their  narratives,  if  true,  are  neither 
entertaining  nor  instructive,  and  a  great 
part  of  them  at  least  is  stuffed  with  ex- 
travagant fables.  Let  us  turn  to  other 
objects.  At  the  time  when  the  bishops 
were  travelling  to  the  council  of  Nice, 
Licinius,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappado- 
cia,  in  his  way  thither,  arrived  at  a  small 
town  called  Nazianzum  in  Oappadocia. 
There  he  met  with  Gregory,  al^rwards 
bishop  of  Nazianzum,  who  applied  for  bap- 
tism. This  man  had  led  a  life  of  great  mo- 
ral strictness,  belonging  to  a  particular 
sect,  who  observed  the  Sabbath  and  a  dis- 
tinction of  meats  like  the  Jews.  His  wife 
Nona  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  and 
was  very  instrumental  in  her  husband's 
conversion.  There  is  reason  to  hope  it 
was  a  conversion  from  self-righteous 
pride  to  the  humble  &i&  of  Jesus.    Lici- 


nius instructed  him :  he  received  baptism, 
and  some  years  afterwards,  was  made 
bishop  of  the  place,  and  remained  in  that 
office  forty-five  years,  to  an  extreme  old 
age.  Though  advanced  in  years,  when 
he  applied  hmiself  to  Christian  learning, 
he  acquired  a  just  discernment,  preserved 
his  flock  from  the  spreading  infection  of 
Arianism,  and  mollified  the  manners  of 
the  barbarous  people.  Possibly  the  me- 
moirs of  his  pastoral  labours,  if  we  had 
them,  might  be  found  more  instructive 
than  most  of  the  subjects  which  engage 
our  attention  in  this  period.  Gregory^s 
episcopal  character  commenced  about  the 
year  328.  And  this  tribute  seemed  due 
to  his  memory  and  to  that  of  his  wife,  not 
only  on  their  own  accounts,  but  also  be- 
cause they  were  the  parents  of  the  famous 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  who  in  an  oration 
celebrates  their  piety. 

If  we  look  to  the  situation  of  the  an- 
cient heretics,  we  find  them  in  a  dwind- 
ling state.     The  followers  of  Marcion, 
Valentinian,  and  the  rest,  still  subsisted 
indeed,  and  an  edict  of  Constantino  for- 
bade their  assembling  together.     Under 
this  act  of  Uniformly  the  N  ovatians  were 
condemned  also.    Thus  the  best  of  the 
Dissenters  were  not  permitted  to  worship 
in  their  own  way,  while  the  Donatists, 
the  worst,  were  in  a  manner  tolerated. 
But  in  vain  do  we  look  either  for  wisdom 
or  equity  in  the  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings of  Constantino  or  any  of  his  family 
in  general.    TwOkonly  of  the  persecuted 
sects,  the  Meletians  and  the  Donatists, 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  edict,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  omission,  they  subsisted,ana  weather- 
ed the  force  of  the  decree.    The  old  here- 
sies were  crushed,  while  the  enthusiastic 
M ontanists  maintained  their  hold  in  their 
native  Phrygia,  and  the  Novatians  re- 
mained still  numerous,  retaining  narrow 
views  of  church  discipline,  and  with  these 
a  considerable  strictness  of  manners,  and 
it  is  hoped,  the  good  influence  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit.    But  we  want  better  materi- 
als for  the  history  of  this  people. 

At  the  very  time,  when  Athanasius  was 
persecuted  at  Tyre,  and  was  thought  un- 
worthy to  live  at  Alexandria,  the  bishops 
were  employed  also  in  dedicating  the 
church  or  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Its  magificenoe  was  a  monument 
of  the  ostentatious  superstition  of  Con- 
stantino. It  is  foreign  to  our  design  to 
describe  its  expensive  pomp.  On  this 
occasion,  Jerusalem,  which  from  the  time 
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of  Adrian  had  been  called  in  JElia,*  re- 
covered its  name,  became  the  resort  of 
Christian  pilgrims,  was  vainly  represent- 
edt  by  some  as  the  new  Jerusalem  de- 
scribed by  the  prophets,  and  vras  held  in 
ffreat  veneration  by  sermons,  acts  of  li- 
berality, and  panegyrics  on  the  emperor. 
In  these  things  the  historian  Ensebins 
was  signally  distinffuished.  Here  Arius 
was  received;  and  thus  that  scripture 
was  fulfilled  concerning  the  hypocrisy  of 
professors  of  religion  in  the  Christian 
times,  "  Your  brethren,  that  hated  you, 
and  cast  yon  out  for  my  name^s  sake, 
said.  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified.*'^  The 
enmity  against  real  godliness  was  var- 
nished with  a  parade  of  external  piety ; 
pomp  supplied  the  room  of  sinceri^,  and 
formality  usurped  the  place  of  spiritual 
understanding. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Constantine 
wrote  to  Anthony  the  monk,  and  begged 
an  answer.  The  reflection  which  he  made 
on  the  occasion  showed  at  once  his  ig- 
norance of  secular  affairs,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  divine  things.  Be  not  astonish- 
ed, says  he,  if  an  emperor  writes  to  us. 
He  is  but  a  min :  rather  be  astonished, 
that  God  should  write  a  book  for  man, 
and  deliver  it  to  us  by  his  own  Son.  He 
answered  the  emperor,  desiring  him  not 
to  esteem  present  things,  to  think  of  the 
future  judgment,  to  remember  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  true  and  eternal  king ;  to  be 
be  merciful,  to  do  justico^  and  particularly 
to  take  care  of  the  poon 

Under  Constantius  an  attempt  was 
made  to  re-unite  the  Donatists  to  the  gen- 
eral church.  The  consequence  was,  that 
a  number  were  formally  recovered  to  it. 
The  body  of  them  remained,  what  they 
always  were,  an  unworthy  people,  and 
they  had  among  them  a  sort  of  wild  li- 
centious persons  called  Circumoelliones, 
who  were  very  violent  and  feroQious  in 
their  conduct. 


the  evangelical  reader.  But  the  period 
before  us  is  far  more  fruitful  in  ecclesiasti* 
cal  contentions  than  remarkable  for  the 
extension  of  Christianity  itself;  and  even 
the  account  which  we  have  of  the  trophies 
of  the  Redeemer*8  death  and  resurrection, 
in  the  barbarous  countries,  is  too  mean 
and  defective,  to  satisfy  the  laudable 
curiosity  of  those  who  love  the  progress 
of  vital  religion. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  a 
Tyrian  philosopher,  named  Meropius, 
possessed  of  the  spirit  of  travelling,  ex- 
plored the.interior  parts  of  India.*  He 
took  with  him  two  boys,  his  relations, 
who  understood  the  Greek  tongue.  Ar- 
riving at  a  certain  harbour,  the  natives 
murdered  the  whole  company,  except  the 
two  boys,  who  were  presented  to  the 
king,  and  finding  favour  in  his  eyes, 
were  promoted  in  his  cosrt.  Upon  the 
king's  death,  the  queen  dowager  engaged 
them  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
realm,  and  the  education  of  the  young 
prince.  Their  names  were  JBdesius  and 
Fmmentius.  But  the  latter  was  prime 
minister. t  The  man,  however,  had  his 
eyes  fixed  on  higher  dejects  than  the  po- 
litics of  the  country.  He  met  with  some 
Roman  merchants,  who  traded  there,  and 
asked  them  if  they  found  any  Christians 
in  the  kingdom.  Having  discovered  some 
by  their  means,  he  encouraged  them  to 
associate  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
worship,  and  at  length  erected  a  church 
for  their  use,  and  certain  natives,  instruct- 
ed in  the  Gospel,  were  converted  to  the 
faith.  On  the  king's  accession  to  the 
administration,  Frumentius  desired  leave 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  which  both 
the  king  and  his  mother  were  very  re- 
luctant to  allow.  He  left  the  country, 
however,  with  -ffidesius.  The  latter  re- 
turned to  his  relations  at  Tyre,  while  Fm- 
mentius, arriving  at  Alexandria,  commu- 
nicated his  adventures  to  Athanasius  ^e 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  Kn^NSION  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  FROM 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CENTURY 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

This  should  be  the  favourite  object  of 
a  Christian  historian,  and  glad  should  I 
be  to  answer  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of 


^  JElia  CapitoUoa,  becante  rebuilt  by  JEIium 
Adrianus. 
t  Fleury,  B.  XL  Si.         t  Isaiah  IzvL  5. 


•  I  follow  the  narrative  of  Socrates^*  I*  e«  19, 
Bat  whftt  he  eallt  India,  leemt  to  have  been 
the  kingdom  of  AbjMinia,  vhieh  at  thit  day 
eallt  itself  Cbriatian,  and  ^loriet  in  the  evan- 
gelieal  Ubourt  of  its  first  bishop  Frumentius  { 
though  it  appears,  from  the  account  of  Bruee, 
in  his  voyage  to  discover  the  source  of  tha 
Nile,  to  have  long  remained  in  the  deepest  ig- 
norance and  vice. 

t  Brace  would  call  him  the  Ras.  The 
whole  storjT  carries  a  stronr  air  of  probabili* 
^,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  customs  in  thia 
Indian  kingdom  to  those  of  Abyssinia;  which 
seems  to  confirm  the  conjecture,  that  the  India 
of  Soerates  was  Abjuinia. 
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bishop,  and  inforaied  him  of  the  proba- 
bility of  eTangelizing  the  country,  if  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  thither.  On  mature 
consideration  Athanasius  told  him,  that 
Hone  was  so  fit  for  the  office  as  himself. 
He  consecreated  him,  therefore,  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Indians;  and  this  active 
missionary,  returning  to  a  country  where 
his  integrity  and  capacity  had  already 
been  distinguished,  preached  the  Gospel 
with  much  success,  and  erected  many 
churches.  Thus  was  the  Gospel  planted 
in  a  barbarous  kingdom,  where  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  the  natives  would  much 
fiicilitate  its  external  progress  at  least, 
under  the  episcopal  labours  of  a  man  who 
had  educated  their  sovereign;  tiien  at 
least,  most  probably,  there  were  many 
real  conversions,  and  a  time  of  copious 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God.*  And  the 
difficulty  of  SMess  to  this  region,  which 
has  since  proved  so  prejudici^  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  among  its  in- 
habitants, was  at  that  time  a  happy  pre- 
servative to  the  in&nt  church.  It  was  in 
vain,  that  Oonstantius  laboured  to  poison 
it  with  his  beloved  Arianism.  He  gave 
orders  that  Frumentius  should  be  de- 
posed, and  that  an  Arian  successor  should 
oe  appointed ;  but  the  country  was  hap- 
pily out  of  the  reach  of  his  imperial 
bigotry. 

The  Iberians  were  a  people  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea,  who,  in  some  military 
excursion,  took  prisoner  a  pious  Christian 
woman,  whose  sanctity  of  manners  en- 
gaged the  respect  of  these  barbarians. 
Socrates  mentions  several  miracles  which 
God  wrought  by  her  means.f  The  credi- 
bility of  such  divine  interpositions  much 
depends  on  the  importance  of  circum- 
stances. **•  Nee  Dens  intersit,  nisi  dignus 
vindice  nodus,"  is  a  rule  of  Horace  full  of 
good  sense,  and  as  applicable  to  theoloi  ^ 
as  to  poetry.  What  so  likely  to  affect  the 
minds  of  an  ignorant  people  as  miracles  ? 
The  situation  of  things  rendered  it  proba 
ble,  that  such  divine  interpositions  might 
take  place;  but  I  shall  mention  only 
those,  which  may  seem  worthy  of  some 
credit.   A  child  of  the  king's  was  sent  to 


*  The  absolute  despotism  of  the  Abyssinian 
princes, and  the  probability  that  the  Sovereign 
before  us  reeeived  Christianity,  would  account 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel  through 
the  whole  country.  And  the  inaccessible  si- 
tuation and  profound  ignorance  of  Abyssinia, 
will  account  for  the  continuance  of  nominal 
Christianity  to  this  day. 

tB.Lo.flO. 


the  women  of  the  country  to  be  cured,  if 
any  of  them  knew  a  proper  method  of 
treating  it^— a  well-known  ancient  custom. 
The  case  baffled  the  skill  of  them  all,  and 
the  child  was  committed  to  the  captive 
woman.  **  Christ,"  said  she,  **  who  heal- 
ed many,  will  also  heal  this  infant.'*  She 
prayed,  and  he  recovered.  In  the  same 
manner  the  queen  herself  was  healed  of  a 
distemper  some  time  after.  *<  It  is  not  my 
work,''  said  she, ;« but  that  of  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  the'  maker  of  the  world." 
The  king  sent  her  presents  in  token  of 
his  gratitude.  But  she  sent  them  back, 
assuring  him,  that  **  godliness  was  her 
riches,  and  that  she  should  look  on  it,  as 
the  noblest  present,  if  he  would  worship 
the  God  whom  she  adored."  The  next 
day  the^  king  was  lost  in  hunting  in  a 
thick  mist,  and  implored  in  vain  the  aid 
of  his  gods.  In  his  distress,  recollecting 
the  words  of  the  woman,  he  prayed  to  the 
God  whom  she  worshipped.  The  mist 
was  instantly  dispersea,  and  the  king 
found  his  way  home.  In  consequence  of 
this  event,  and  of  future  conferences  with 
the  woman,  both  the  king  and  queen  em- 
braced the  Gospel,  and  exhorted  their 
subjects  to  receive  it.  An  embassy  was 
sent  to  Constantine  to  desire  that  pastors 
might  be  commissioned  to  instruct  them. 
The  emperor  gave  the  ambassadors  a  very 
gracious  reception. 

It  is  proper  to  add  here,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Philostoigius,  that  Constantius 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Sabeans  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  demanding  that  the  Roman  na- 
vigators and  inhabitants  might  build 
Christian  churches,  and  that  he  furnished 
them  with  money  for  the  purpose.  The- 
ophilus,  an  Indian,  .who  haa  long  been 
with  Constantine  in  the  capacity  of  a 
hostage,  was  ordained  bishop  by  Euse- 
bius  of  Nicomedia,  and  sent  among  the 
Sabeans;  he  erected  churches,  and  spread 
at  least  the  name  of  Christianity  to  a  cer- 
tain degree. 

The  ecclesiastical  accounts  of  Britain 
are  so  fabulous,  or  at  best  so  scanty,  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  relate  any 
thing  that  has  the  marks  of  historisal  au- 
thenticity. At  the  council  of  Ariminum, 
held  on  account  of  the  Arian  heresy,  the 
emperor  Constantius  gave  orders  to  sup- 
ply the  expenses  of  the  bishops  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  While  the  rest  accepted 
the  imperial  munificence,  the«  bishops  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  thought  it  unbecoming 
the  ecclesiastical  character  to  receive  se- 
cular maintenance,  and  bore  their  own 
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expenses.  Only  three  from  Britain  were 
80  poor,  that  they  were  unable  to  main* 
tain  themselves.  Their  brethren  offered 
by  a  contribution  to  supply  their  wants; 
but  they  chose  rather  to  be  oblijred  to  the 
emperor's  boun^,  than  to  burthen  their 
brethren.  Gavidius,  a  French  bishop,  re- 
proached them  for  this;  but  Severus,  the 
relater  of  ^e  story,  thinks  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstance much  redoundiuff  to  their  cre- 
dit.* So  I  apprehend  it  will  appear  to  the 
reader,  and  we  regret  that  where  there 
are  such  evident  vestiges  of  primitive  and 
disinterested  simplicity,  we  should  know 
so  little  of  the  lives  and  characters  of 
men  quite  remote  from  the  scenes  of  ec- 
clesiastical turbulence  and  ambition.  Pro- 
bably in  our  island  the  Gospel  flourished 
at  this  time  in  humble  obscurity. 

Christianity  was  spreading  itself  be- 
yond the  Roman  empire.  The  nations 
bordering  on  the  Rhine,  with  the  remotest 
parts  of  France,  were  now  Christian ;  and 
the  Goths  near  the  Danube,  about  sixty 
years  before,  had  been  civilized  at  least, 
by  the  Christian  religion,  through  the 
bishops  whom  they  had  carried  captive 
under  Gallienus ;  and  most  probably  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  with  their  labours. 
Armenia  under  its  king  Tiridates  had 
embraced  Christianity, f  and  by  means  of 
commerce  had  conveyed  it  into  Persia, 
where  Christians  began  to  be  numerous. 

But  there  they  sustained  a  very  griev- 
ous persecution  from  khig  S^por,  in  the 
time  of  Constantino;  a  long  account  of 
which  we  have  in  Sozomen.:f  The  rea- 
der has  seen  many  things  of  the  same 
kind  in  former  persecutions;  I  shall  only 
observe  therefore  in  general,  that  thoii- 
sands  chose  rather  to  suffer  for  the  name 
of  Christ,  than  to  pollute  themselves  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun;  that  the  Magi 
and  the  Jews  were  peculiarly  insftrumen- 
tal  in  this  persecution ;  and  that  Ibe  peo- 
ple of  God  suffered  here  with  so  much 
sincerity  and  fortitude,  as  to  evince  that 
the  Lord  had  many  people  belonging  to 
himself  in  Persia. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  IDOLATRY  IN  THIS 
CENTURY,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  COH- 
STANTIXTS. 


•  Sulpit  Sev.  B.  II.  c  55. 

f  ArmeDia  had  probably  long  before  been 
in  tome  measure  erangelized.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  comn)encen)ent  of  this  cen- 
tury that  Greeory,  sumamed  The  Enlightener, 
established  the  Gospel  there.  Through  his 
meant  Tiridates  and  all  his  nobles  were 
brought  over  to  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
He  was  eonsecrated  bis^iop  of  Armenia  by 
Leontius  bishop  of  Cappadooia.  Mosheim, 
Cent.  IV. 

I  B.  IL  0.  9,  !ce.  I 


It  was  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Romans  to  be  excessiyely  superstitions. 
While  their  arms  prospered  through  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  they  were  vi^lant  and 
punctual  in  all  the  offices  of  their  reliffioOf 
and  studious  of  adopting  the  gods  of  the 
nations  whom  they  conquered,  as  well  as 
their  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences. 
This  religious  spirit  was  the  nurse  at 
least,  if  not  the  parent,  of  many  social 
virtues;  industry,  frugality,  yalour,  and 
patriotism,  coalesced  with  superstition. 
With  the  learning  of  Greece,  at  len^, 
her  philosophical  scepticism  and  Epicu- 
rean profaneness  were  incorporated  into 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  were  at- 
tended with  their  usual  vices  of  luxury 
and  dissipation,  llie  vulgar  still  be- 
lieved, as  senators  and  equestrians  were 
wont  to  do;  the  college  of  Augurs,  the 
whole  apparatus  of  idolatry,  remained  in 
all  their  pomp  and  formality;  and  the 

fre&test  noblemen  thought  themselves 
ignified  by  the  priesthood,  while  they 
inwardly  despisea  what  they  profigssed 
with  fictitious  reverence. 

Little  did  they  think,  when  a  few 
fishermen  and  mechanics  of  Judea  began 
to  preach  Christ  crucified,  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  destined  to  overturn  the 
idolatrous  establishment  of  ages.  By  cur 
present  familiarity  with  Christian  usages, 
and  by  the  perfect  annihilation  of  Pagan 
phenomena,  we  are  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mire so  much  the  work  or  God  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  own  religion,  as  it  de-  . 
serves.  Were  the  matter  finly  considered, 
it  would  strike  every  mind  with  convic- 
tion, that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done 
this.  That  zeal,  which  philosophy  had 
cooled,  revived  in  the  minds  of  polythe- 
ists,  and  produced  persecution,  as  Chris- 
tianity spread  through  the  nations.  A  su- 
perstitious temper  in  many  of  the  great 
and  the  learned  succeeded  to  the  scepti- 
cal turn  of  mind,  and  mere  philosophers 
themselves,  through  carnal  enmity  and 
political  selfishness,  aided  the  intolerant 
spirit  with  all  their  might.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Gospel  still  triumphed 
without  secular  support,  and  have  already 
taken  notice  of  one  strong  symptom  of 
the  decline  of  Paganism  toward  the  end 
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of  the  second  century,  namely,  that  a  new 
race  of  philosophers  arose,  who  attempt- 
ed to  form  an  alliance  with  Christianity. 
>  These  new  Platonics  all  own- 
ed Ammonius  for  their  mas- 
ter, who,  as  Eusebius  tells 
us,  professed  th^  Gospel  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  So  plainly 
did  Satan  feel  his  inability  to 
crush  the  Gospel,  that  he  was  contented 
now  with  labouring  to  adulterate  and  un- 
dermine it.    From  this  school  proceeded 
Porphyry,*  born  at  Tyre,  whose  iife  is 
written  by  Eunapius.    He  studied  six 
years  at  Home  under  Plolinus,  whose 
Life  he  published.    Socrates  tells  us,| 
that  in  his  early  days  he  was  a  Christian; 
,but  having  been  beaten  by  some  Chris- 
tians at  Ccsarea,  through  disgust  he  re- 
linquished the  Gospel.    Its  hold  on  his 
mind  must  have  been  extremely  weak, 
when  he  could  be  induced  to  leave  it  be- 
cause of  the  unworthy  conduct  of  some 
nominal  believers.    But  let  Augustine's 
reflection  be  heard  on  this  occasion,  who 
thus  addresses  him :  "  If  ever  you  had 
truly  and  cordially  loved  divine  wisdom, 
you  would  have  known  Christ  the  power 
of  God,  and-  the  wisdom  of  God;  nor 
would  you  ever  have  revolted  from  his 
most  wholesome  humility,  through  the 
pride  of  vain  knowledge."  There  remain 
only  some  fragments  of  his  fifteen  books 
against  the  Christians.    He  shows  in 
them  the  same  malignant  spirit  which 
Celsua  did,  but  with  superior  abilities ; 
.  for  his  capacity  and  learning  were  both 
very  eminent. 

In  his  old  age  he  published  a  work  on 
the  Phflosophy  of  Oracles,  which  has 
been  denied  to  be  his^  because  he  speaks 
in  it  very  honourably  of  Christianitv,  and 
utters  sentiments  which  one  would  not 
expect  from  a  man  who  had  spent  a  Ion? 
life  in  virulent  animosity  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  This  enmity  is  oflen 
as  strong  where  it  is  covered,  as  when  it 
is  open;  and  circumstances  will  dictate  a 
great  variety  in  men's  ways  of  showing  or 
concealing  it.  During  the  Dioclesian  per- 
secution, philosophers  were  not  ashamed 
to  persecute.  Hierocles  has  been  mention- 
ed, who  as  a  magistrate  tortured  the 
Christians,  and  as  a  philosopher  wrote 
against  them.    If  he  lived  to  see  Chris- 


*  See  Lardner't  Collection,  under  the  Rrti- 
cle  Porphyry.  From  him  I  have  derived  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  thoagh  obliged  to 
dissent  entirely  from  his  opinion. 
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tianity  established  under  Constantine,  it 
is  not  improbable,  provided  he  wrote  at 
all  on  the  subject,  that  he  wrote  as  Por- 
phyry does  in  the  work  before  us»  World- 
ly men  are  moved  by  good  success  to  ad- 
mire, by  bad  to  contemn.     Even  their 
opinions  are  superficially  swayed  by  these 
external  things,  and  yet  the  latent  frame 
of  their  spirits  remains  the  same.    Por- 
phyry lived,  we  are  told,  to  an  advanced 
age ;  and  as  his  work,  styled  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Oracles,  points  out  the  Gospel  to 
be  then  the  prevalent  religion,  it  was  pro- 
bably his  last  production ;  and  Eunapius 
owns  he  left  sentiments  in  his  last^vorks 
diflferent  from  the  former.    Yet  he  never 
seems  with  Ammonius  to  have  professed 
Christianity  since    his  early  apostasy. 
But  he  confesses  that  the    Barbarians 
were  much  in  the  right,  and  the  Greeks 
in  the  wrong.    He  tells  us  of  Apollo's 
oracular  answers  concerning  Christ,  that 
his  soul  after  death  was  immortal,  that 
he  was  pious  and  holy,  though  ignorant 
Christians  do  wrong  to  worship   him. 
Augustine    thinks,*  that  these   oracles 
were  invented  on  purpose  to  disparage 
the  Christians,  by  representing  them  as 
being  allied  with  Satan.     The  oracle, 
whether  carried  on  by  Satanic  or  humaa 
fraud,  or  what  seems  nearest  the  truth, 
by  both,  would  doubtless  have  a  tenden- 
cy by  this  means  to  asperse  Christianity. 
At  the  same  time  to  praise  Christ  and  to 
blame  his  followers,  may  be  conceived  to 
be  the  natural  language  of  an  enemy  of 
God,  lyiuff  luider  some  restraint ;  and  it 
has  been  uie  common  conduct  of  infidels 
in  our  days,  who,  had  they  lived  in  per- 
secuting times,  with  Celsus  would  have 
as  freely  exjpressed   their  contempt  of 
Christ  as  of  his  people.    Christians  are, 
however,  representea  by  Porphyry  as  cor- 
rupt and  erroneous,  while  iheii  master  is 
honourt4  a3  divine.    From  tins  view  of 
Porphjrry,  one  may  learn  something  of 
the  policy  of  Satan  and  his  emissaries 
in  the  support  of  a  djrinffcause.    The  de- 
cay of  Paganism  is  evident,  and  the  arts 
of  philosophic  infidelity  were  then  what 
they  are  now.    Men  who  know  the  value 
of  divine  truth  should  guard  against  these 
devices,  and  not  sufifer  themselves  to  be 
seduced  by  an  ambiguous  and  insiduous 
candour.    At  the  same  time  the  progress 
of  error  in  proud  men  is  strongly  illus- 
trated in  the  ease  of  Porph3nry.    MeD, 
who  have  no  real  experience  of  the  pow- 
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erofgodliness,  are  easily  indaoed  to  give  I  continued,  but  the  entire  destmction  of 
up  its  form :  if  they  be  men  of  parts  and  [idolatry  seemed  to  be  at  hand.    The  tem- 


leaminff,  they  are  led  from  one  delusion 
to  another,  till  they  advance  to  the  far- 
thest limit  of  maleTolence  and  enmityi 
Checked  they  may  be  by  circumstances^ 
and  may  talk  respec^ly  of  Christ  to 
the  last ;  but  unless  humbled  and  brought 
to  know  themseWes,  they  will  liye  and 
die  the  same. 

The  first  measures  of  Constantino,  af- 
ter this  success  in  Italy,  were  to  place 
Christianity  on  an- equal  footing  with  Pa- 
ganism by  the  laws,  while  he  gradually 
-     patronized  the  Church  more 
Con^L         ^^  more.    Among  other  im- 
^j„^   ^      provements  in  the  political 
and  judiciary  state  of  the  em- 
pire, he  abolished  the  barbarous  punish- 
ment of  crucifixion.'   After  he  was  be- 
'  oome  sole  master  of  the  empire,  he  for- 
bade the  priyate  exercise  of  diyination, 
the  great  bulwark  of  ialse  religion,  still 
allowing  the  public  use  of  it  at  the  altars 
and  temples ;  and  sometime  after  he  pro- 
hibited the  worst  branches  of  sorcery  and 
magic*    He  took  particular  care  to  se- 
cure the  observation  of  the  Lord*s  day, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  set  apart  for  prayer 
and  holy  exercises.    He  openly  declared, 
tbu  he  would  not  oblige  men  to  be  Chris- 
tians, though  he  earnestly  desired  they 
would  become  so;  nor  did  he  abolish  the 
rites  of  the  temples.    Finding,  however, 
the  Pagans  extremely  obstinate  in  the 
preservation  of  their   superstitions,  he 
publicly  exposed  the  mya^^ries  which 
had   hitherto  been  kept  secret,  melted 
down  golden  statues,  and  caused  brazen 
ones  to  be  drawn  by  ropes  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.    And  some  of 


pies  stood  for  the  most  part,  though  much 
defiM^ed  and  deprived  of  their  former  dig- 
nity and' importance.  The  sons  of  Con- 
stantino troae  in  his  steps,  andffradually 
proceeded  in^he  demolition  of  Paganism. 
Under  them  we  find  an  express  edict  for  * 
the  abolition  of  sacrifices. 

Magnentius,  the  usurper,  while  master 
of  Rome,  allowed  the  Gentiles  to  cele- 
brate their  sacrifices  in  the  nifrht;  but 
Coftstantius  immediately  after  his  victory 
took  away  this  indulgence,  and  solemnly 

frohibited  magic  in  ul  its  various  forms, 
[e  also  took  away  the  altar  and  image 
of  Victory  which  stood  in  the  portico 
of  the  Capitol.  In  truth,  this  emperor 
was  by  no  means  wanting  in  zeal  against 
idolatry,  though  his  unhappy  controver- 
sial spirit  in  defence  of  Ananism  render- 
ed him  rather  an  enemy  than  a  firiend  to 
vital  ffodliness.  i 

Such  was  the  state  of  Paganism  at  the 
death  of  Constantius.  Pagans  were, 
however,  exceedingly  numerous,  and  en- 
joyed with  silent  pleasure  the  long  and 
shameful  scenes  of  Arian  controversy 
in  the  church.  Nor  were  they  hopeless* 
The  eyes  of  the  votaries  of  the  gods  were 
all  directed  to  his  successor,  the  warlike, 
the  enterprisinff,  the  zealous  Julian,  a  de- 
termined foe  of  the  Gospel .  Great  things 
had  been  done  for  the  church;  but  its 
rulers  of  the  house  of  Constantino  were 
weak,  and  void  of  true  piety.  In  the 
warm  imaginations  of  many  zealous  de- 
votees, even  Jupiter  himself  seemed  like- 
ly TO  GROW  TERRIBLE  AGAIN,  AND  BE  AGAIN 

ADORED.    This  last  Struggle  of  expiring 
Paganism,  marked  as  it  is  with  signu 


the  temples  which  had  been  scenes  of  instanoes  of  Providence,  will  deserve  par- 
horrible  wickedness  be  destroyed.  ticular  atteotioiu 

In  E^pt,  the  famous  cubit, "with  which 
the  pnests  were  wont  to  meaiyare  the 
height  of  the  Nile,  was  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis.  This  by  Constantine's 
order  was  removed  to  the  church  at  Alex- 
andria. The  Pagans  beheld  the  removal 
with  indignation,  and  ventured  to  predict, 
that  the  Nile  would  no  longer  overflow 
its  banks.  Divine  Providence,  however, 
favoured  the  schemes  of  Constantino, 
and  the  Nile  the  next  year  overflowed 
the  country  in  an  uncommon  decree.  In 
this  gradual  manner  was  Paganism  over- 
turned ;  sacrifices  in  a  partiaTmanner  still 


*  CtTe't  Sttte  of  Paginiim  under  the  first 
Chriftian  Emperon. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

JULIANAS  ATTEMPTS  TO  RB8T0RS  IDOL- 
ATRY. 

A  GREATER  zoslot  for  Pacanism  than 
Julian  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Temper,  talents,  power,  and 
resentment,  all  conspired  to  cherish  his 
superstitious  attachments.  It  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  providential  care  of  God 
over  his  church,  and  by  way  of  contrast 
it  may  heighten  our  ideas  of  that  Gospel 
simplici^,  with  which  we  have  seen  di- 
vine troth  to  be  supported  and  advanced. 
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to  behold  the  seTpentine  arts  with  which 
the  prince  of  daiKness  was  permitted  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom 
by  the  hand  of  Jnlian.    For  I  can  by  no 
means  subscribe  to  the  character,  which 
Mosheim*  gives  us  of  the  mediocrity  of 
his  genius*    Whoever  duly  attends  to  the 
plan  which  he  formed  to  subvert  Chris- 
tianity, will  see  the  union  of  a  solid  judg- 
ment with  indefatigable  assiduity.    Nei- 
tiier  address  nor  dexterity  was  wanted. 
All  that  the  wit  and  prudence  of  man 
could  do  was  attempted.    He  was  highly 
superstitious  indeed,  and  addicted  to  ma- 
gic beyond  all  bounds.    Nor  are  these, 
as  Mosheim  thinks,  any  tokens  of  natu- 
ral meanness  of  spirit.     Alexander  the 
Great  was  as  magnanimous  by  nature  as 
any  of  the  sons  of  men ;  yet  was  he  as 
superstitious  as  Julian  himself.    The  de- 
sire of  weighing  characters  in  modem 
scales,  is  apt  to  betray  men  of  learning 
into  a  false  judgment  both  of  persons  and 
things.    Let  it  then  fairly  be  allowed, 
what  indeed  his  works  and  actions  in 
general,  as  well  as  his  artful  and  judicious 
opposition  to  the  Gospel,  evince,  that 
Julian  was  a  man  of  very  great  narts  and 
endowments.    He  died  about  the  same 
age  with  Alexander ;  neither  of  them  had 
attained  that  maturity  of  judgment,  which 
full  experience  gives  to  the  human  mind. 
»  And  yet  in  them  both  the  world  beheld 
uncommon  exertions  of  genius  and  capa^ 
city.    If  Julian  failed,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  his  arms  were  levelled  against 
Heaven ;  and  it  is  of  no  service  to  Chris- 
tianitjr,  to  depreciate  the  talents  of  its 
enemies. 

Constantius  ought  to  have  reflected, 
that  by  cruelty  and  injustice  in  sacrificing 
the  relations  of  Jnlian,  he  excited  his  ha- 
tred against  Christianity.  The  case  of 
Julian  deserves  commiseration,  though  it 
cannot  admit  of  apology.  What  had  he 
seen  excellent  or  comely  in  the  effects  of 
the  Gospel  on  his  uncle  or  cousins  1  What 
a  ptospect  did  he  behold  in  the  face  of  the 
Ctiristian  church,  tpm  with  factions,  and 
deformed  by  ambition !  The  same  vices 
under  which  the  heathen  world  groaned, 
appeared  but  too  visible  at  present  among 
Christians.  These  things,  joined  with 
the  resentment  of  family  wrongs,  deter- 
mined him  early  in  life  in  favour  of  the 
old  religion.  He  was  made  a  public  reader 
in  the  church  of  Nicomedia,  and  affected 
a  zeal  for  Christianity  during  the  neatest 
part  of  the  reign  of  Constantius.    Had  he 


*  Moah.  £celeiia8t  Cent  iv. 


read  the  New  Testament  with  attention, 
and  p^iyed  over  it  with  seriousness,  he 
might  have  seen  that  the  doctrines  there 
inculcated  led  to  a  conduct  very  opposite 
to  that  which  he  beheld  in  the  then  lead- 
ers of*  the  Christian  world,  both  civU  and 
ecclesiastical.    A  tenth  part  of  the  study, 
which  he  employed  on  the  profane  clas- 
sics, might  have  sufficed  for  this.    But 
like  many  infidels  in  all  ages,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
Scriptures,  nor  even  to  have  known  what 
their  d octrines  really  are.   From  his  youth 
he  practised  dissimulation  with  consum- 
mate artifice.     One  Maximus,  a  noted 
philosopher  and  magician,  confirmed  him 
in  his  pagan  views ;  he  secretly  held  cor- 
respondence with  Libanius,  the  pagan 
sophist ;  and  openly  attempted  to  erect  a 
church;  he  studied  alii  day,  and  sacri- 
ficed at  night.    He  offered  up  his  prayers 
in  the  church  in  public,  ana  at  nudnight 
rose  to  perform  his  devotions  to  Mercury. 
His  residence  at  Athens  completed  his 
knowledge  of  the  fashionable  philosophy ; 
in  fine,  no  person  was  ever  more  admira- 
bly qualified  to  act  the  part  which  he  did, 
when  he  succeeded  Constantius. 

This  happened  in  the  year  361.  He 
ordered  the  temples  to  be  set  open,  those 
that  were  decayed  to  be  repaired,  and 
new  ones  to  be  built,  where 
there  was  a  necessi^.  He 
fined  the  persons  who  had 
made  use  of  the  materials  of 
the  temples  which  had  been 
demolishi||L,  and  set  apart  the  money,  this 
way  collected,  for  the  erection  of  new 
ones.  Altars  were  every  where  set  up, 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  Paganism 
was  again  brought  into  use.  Altars  and 
fires,  blood,  perfumes,  and  priests  at- 
tending their  sacrifices,  were  everywhere 
visible,  and  the  imperial  palace  itself  had 
its  temple  and  furniture.  The  first  thing 
he  did  every  morning  was  to  sacrifice,  and 
by  his  presence  and  example  he  encour- 
aged the  practice  among  all  his  subjects. 
Heathenism  held  up  its  head,  and  Chris- 
tians were  every  where  insulted.  He  re- 
pealed the  laws  made  against  idolatry, 
and  confirmed  its  ancient  honours  and 
privileges.  But  laws  are  the  least  part 
of  what  it  behooves  princes  to  do,  who 
mean  to  encourage  religion.  Apian  of 
conduct,  an  earnestness  of  principle,  and 
a  system  of  manners,  are  needful  to  sup- 
port any  religious  tenets.*    The  Author, 

*  Cave's  State  of  Paganism  under  Julian. 
This  writer  hat  given  so  olear  and  masterly  a 
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mentioned  below,  has  with  great  clear- 
ness illustrated  the  methods  of  Julian. 
Change  the  object,  and  let  true  religion 
be  promoted,  instead  of  ^se,  and  Julian 
will  preach  usefiilly  to  Christian  princes, 
and  shame  the  criminal  indifference  to  all 
piety,  which  clouds  the  greatest  part  of 
the  political  hemisphere  of  Europe. 

I.  Philosophical  infidels,  in  our  own 
times,  when  they  have  found  themselves 
no  longer  able  to  support  a  perfect  scep- 
_  ,.  ticism,  have  borrowed  some 

polifi!^        Christian  light,  called  H  na- 
mes sures.     *ural,   and  laboured  by  the 
help  of  that  to  subvert  Chris- 
tianity itself.    We  have  seen,  in  part,  the 
same  procedure  in  the  Amononian  philo- 
sophers.   In  Julian  this  schema  was  re- 
duced to  a  system;  and  he  issued  out 
precepts  for  the  support  of  Heathenism, 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  learned  in  the 
Christian  school,  though  he  disavows  his 
obligations  to  his  benefactors.    The  di- 
vine excellence  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
extreme  malignity  of  human  nature,  do 
each  appear  hence  in  a  very  conspicuous 
light.    To  reform  Ps^nism  itself  was 
his  first  object ;  to  maintain  it  on  the  old 
system  of  popular  belief  he  saw  was 
impossible.      Christian  li^ht  had   now 
rendered  pagan  darkness  visible,  its  de- 
formity disgustful,  and  its  absurdity  con- 
temptible.   With  great  importunity  did 
he  exhort  magistrates  to  oimrect  the  vices 
of  men,  and  relieve  their  miseries,  assur- 
ing them  that  the  gods  would  reward  men 
for  their  charitable  acts;  that* it  is  our 
duty  to  do  ffood  to  all,  even  to  the  worst 
of  men  ana  our  bitterest  enemies ;  and 
that  public  religion  should  be  supported 
by  a  reverential  adoration  of  the  images 
of  the  ffods  which  were  to  be  looked  on  as 
63rmboTs  of  the  gods  themselves. »  Priests, 
he  said,  should  so  live,  as  to  be  copies  of 
what  they  preached  by  their  own  lives, 
and  dissolute  ones  should  be  expelled  from 
their  offices.    Not  only  wicked  actions, 
but  obscene  and  indecent  language  should 
be  avoided  by  them.    No  idle  books  and 
wanton    plays,  but  divine   philosophy, 
should  be  the  object  of  their  serious  study; 
they  should  learn  sacred  h3n:nns  by  heart, 
should  pray  thrice  or  ^t  least  twice  every 
day;  and  when  in  their  turn  called  on  to 


attend  the  temple,  they  should  never  de- 
part from  it,  but  give  up  themselves  to 
their  office.  At  other  times  they  should 
not  frequent  the  forum,  nor  approach  the 
houses  of  the  great,  unless  with  a  view 
of  procuring  relief  for  the  indigent,  or 
discharging  the  duties  of  their  office; 
that  in  no  case  they  should  frequent  the 
theatres,  nor  ever  be  seen  in  the  company 
of  a  charioteer,  player,  or  dancer.  In 
every  city  the  most  pious  and  virtuous 
should  bef  ordained,  without  any  consi- 
deration of  their  circumstances.  The 
god\y  training  of  their  own  families,  and 
Uieir  compassionate  care  for  the  indigent,* 
would  be  their  best  recommendation. 
The  impious  Galileans,  he  observed,  by 
their  singular  benevolence  had  strength-* 
ened  their  party,  and  Heathenism  had 
sufiered  by  the  want  of  attention  to  these 
things. 

Such  was  the  fire  which  the  apostate 
stole  from  heaven,  and  such  his  artifice 
In  managing  it !   The  rules,  however,  de- 
serve the  attention  of  Christian  pastors 
in  all  ages,  though  it  may  seem  wonder- 
ful that  the  Roman  high  priest*  should 
not  see    the   divinity  of  that    religion 
whence  he  had  learned  such  excellent 
things,  the  like  to  which  are  not  in  any 
degree  to  be  found  in  Plato  or  any  other 
of  his  favourite  Greeks.    He  endeavour- 
ed,   in  imitation  of  Christians,   also  to 
erect  schools  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Lectures  of  religion,  stated  times  of  pray- 
ers, monasteries  for.  devout  persons,  hos- 
pitals and  almshouses  fbr  ttie  poor  and 
diseased,  and  for  strangers ;  these  things 
he  particularly  recommends  in  a  letter  to 
Arsacius  the  chief  priest  o£  Galacia.    He 
tells  him  what  it  was  that  advanced  the 
impious  religion  of  the  Christians,  their 
kindness  to  strangers,  their  care  in  bury- 
ing the  dead,  and  their  afi^ected  gravity. 
He  bids  him  warn  the  priests  to  avoid 
play-houses  and  taverns,  and  sordid  em- 
ployments.   Hospitals  should  be  erected 
in  every  city  for  the  reception  of  all  sorts 
of  indigent  persons.    The  Galileans,  he 
observes,  relieve  both  their  own  poor, 
and  ours.f  • 


view,  in  eight  particulars,  of  Joliftn^  attempts, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  tread  in  his 
steps.'  I  shall  avail  myself,  however,  of  other 
helps,  still  farther  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
particularly  Joliao's  own  writings. 


•  AH  the  Cesars  were  entitled  Pontit'ex 
Maximus. 

t  In  the  same  spirit,  speaking  of  the  duties 
of  a  priest,  he  observes,  "  that  the  gods  have 
given  us  great  hopes  after  death,  and  on  them 
we  may  with  confidence  rely.*'  He  oertainlv 
learnt  this  language  from  Christianity,  which 
he  ungratefull J  labours  to  destroy.  A  species 
of  benavioiu*  not  uncommon  with  philosophio 
infidels. 
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It  was  not,  however,  in  Julian's  power 
to  infbse  that  spirit  into  his  partisans, 
which  alone  could  produce  such  excellent 
fruits.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  destroy- 
ing Christian  principles,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserving  Christian  practice.  But 
here  is  an  additional  testimony  to  the  vir- 
tues of  Christians  from  their  most  deter- 
mined enemy,  and  as  powerful  an  illus- 
tration of  the  work  of  God  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity.  It  must  he  confessed 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  good  sense  and 
penetration  of  the  emperor  are  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  malice  and  impiety. 

n.  Ridicule  vras  the  next  weapon 
which  the  apostate  made  use  of  against 
Christianity.  It  is  a  method  of  attack 
which  in  all  ages  has  heen  hut  too  suc- 
cessfol.  Satire,  as  it  is  the  easiest,  so  it 
is  the  most  pleasing  mode  of  writing ;  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  prone  to  indulge 
ideas  of  evil,  favours  the  practice,  and 
when  written  hy  an  emperor,  who  might, 
if  he  had  pleased,  have  used  violence  of 
the  most  formidable  kind,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  dictate  of  generosity.  In  writing 
affainst  Christianity,  he  trode  in  the  steps 
of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  and  by  the  few 
fragments  of  his  woi£  which  remain,  ap- 
pears to  have  imbibed  their  spirit.  The 
Son  of  Mary,  or  the  Galilean,  were  the 
titles  which  he  gave  to  the  blessed  Jesus, 
and  he  ordered  Christians  to  be  called 
Galileans. 

In  his  treatise  of  the  Cesars,  he  asper- 
ses his  uncle  the  great  Constantino  with 
much  severity,  aad  represents  the  Gospel 
as  an  asylum  for  the  vilest  of  mankind. 
No  doubt  the  enemies  of  God  were  de- 
lighted in  that  age  with  such  productions, 
as  they  have  since  been  with  similar  ones 
of  Hume  and  Voltaire :  and  many  are 
slow  to  learn,  that  a  serious  ^me  of 
mind  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
templation of  Christianity,  and  iS  as  fa- 
vourable for  its  reception,  as  a  playful 
spirit  is  for  its  exclusion  from  the  mind 
of  man. 

ni.  He  was  extremely  politic  in  weak- 
ening the  power  and  interest  of  Chris- 
tians. He  made  an  act  of  sacrifice  the 
condition  of  preserving  their  places  of  religion,  that  it 
honour  and  authority,  and  thus  he  either 
lessened  their  power  or  their  reputation ; 
and  while  he  carefully  avoided  a  formal 
persecution,  he  indirectly  persecuted  un- 
der every  plausible  pretence  he  could  in- 
vent. Whoever  had  distinguished  hinl- 
IBelf,  under  Uie  former  rei^s,  in  demolish- 
ing the  monuments  of  idolatry,  felt  his 
3c2 
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heaw  hand,  and  was  even  put  to  death 
on  frivolous  accusations.  The  grants 
made  to  some  subjects  from  the  revenues 
of  heathen  temples,  furnished  a  decent 
opportunity  of  impoverishing  the  opulent 
Christians,  and  this  often  with  extreqie 
injustice.  He  seized  the  treasures  of  the 
Arian  church  at  Edessa  which  had  as^ 
saulted  the  Valentinian  heretics,  taunting 
them  with  the  law  of  their  religion,  that 
being  made  poor  here  they  might  be  rich 
hereafter.  Injuries  were  now  committed 
with  impunity  against  Uie  Christians  by 
the  governors  of  provinces,  and  when  the 
former  complained,  he  had  the  baseness 
to  turn  the  Knowledge  of  Christian  pre* 
cepts,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  tender 
years,  into  a  cruel  sarcasm :  *'  You  know 
what  directions  of  passiveness  under  in- 
juries your  Christ  has  given  you !"  To 
this  he  added  an  affect^  encouragement 
of  heretics  and  sectaries,  and  thus  artfully 
embroiled  the  Christian  world  with  fac- 
tions by  toleration  of  them  all,  without 
real  afTetition  for  any. 

IV.  It  was,  however,  a  refinement  of 
policy  far  beyond  the  maxims  of  that  age, 
and  a  proof  of  the  native  sagacity  and  good 
sense  of  Julian,  that,  young  and  impetu* 
ous  as  he  was^  he  could  abstain  from  open 
persecution  himself,  and  yet  connive  at  it 
in  others,  who  knew  what  was  agreeable 
to  their  master.  He  boasted  of  mildness 
in  this  respect,  and  contrasted  himself 
with  Galerius  and  the  rest  of  the  persecu- 
tors, observing,  that  they  had  augmented 
rather  than  lessened  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians. For  give  them  only  occasion,  said 
he,  and  they  will  crowd  as  fast  to  mar- 
tyrdom as  bees  fly  to  their  hives.  Yet  a 
number  suffered  for  the  Gospel  under  his 
reign,  though  not  by  the  forms  of  avowed 
persecution. 

V.  The  bishops  and  inferior  clergy 
wJsre  beheld  with  an  eye  of  rancour,  at 
once  iagenious  and  determined.  In  truth, 
they  are  in  all  ages  the  object  of  peculiar 
malevolence  to  men  who  love  darkness 
rather  than  li^ht.  Persecuting  emperors 
and  atheistical  philosophers  unite  m  this 
respect.    It  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian 

ides  popular  instruc- 
tion^ for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  where  not 
applause,  but  spiritual  utility,— not  os- 
tentation, but  holy  and  virtuous  princi- 
ples and  practice, — are  the  objects  of  at- 
tention. JPersecuters  desire,  that  no  in- 
struction be  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  und  philosophers,  overlook- 
ing we  vulgar  with  proud  disdain,  confine 
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their  attention  to  %  few  learned  men.  If 
the  Gospel  be  indeed  the  light  of  heaven, 
that  alone  leads  men  to  holiness,  ^hich 
fallen  nature  abhors,  one  sees  at  once  why 
the  public  teachers  of  Christianity  are  ab- 
horred by  the  proud  and  the  mighty.  Ju- 
lian charged  them  with  seditiousness ;  had 
he  been  a  citizen  of  a  free  state,  he  would, 
with  equal  falsehood  and  with  equal  ma- 
lice, have  chared  them  with  supporting 
tyranny.  To  deprive  the  church  of  the 
inspection  of  its  pastors,  he  seized  their 
incomes,  abrogated  their  immunities,  ex- 
posed them  to  civil  burdens  and  offices,  and 
occasionally  expelled  them  by  fraud  or 
violence.  At  Antioch  the  treasures  of  the 
church  were  seized,  the  clergy  obliged  to 
flee,  and  the  churches  shut  up.*  The 
same  was  done  at  Cyzicus  without  any 
shadow  of  sedition.  At  Bostra  he  threat- 
ened Titus  the  bishop,  that  if  any  mutiny 
happened,  he  should  lay  the  blame  on  him 
and  his  clergy ;  and  when  the  bishop  as- 
sured him,  that  though  the  inhabitants 
were  chiefly  Christian,  they  lived  peace- 
ably and  quietly  under  his  government, 
he  wrote  back  to  ^e  city,  charging  him 
with  calumniating  their  character,  and 
exhorting  them  to  expel  him.  In  other 
places  he  found  pretences  for  imprisoning 
and  torturing  the  pastors.   - 

VI.  The  vigilant  malice  of  the  apostate 
surveyed  every  advanta^,  and  seized  it 
with  consummate  dextenty.  Nor  can  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  in  any  age  find  a 
school  more  fruitful  in  the  lessons  of  per- 
secution than  this  before  us.  A  man  so 
perfectly  Grecian  as  this  emperor,  must 
have  hated  qr  despised  the  Jews,  and 
Moses  must  have  been  as  really  an  object 
of  his  derision  as  St.  Paul.    But  to  ad- 


*  It  it  certain  that  the  temple  of  Daphne 
was  burned  in  the  ni^bt  which  terminated  the 
procession  of  the  Christians,  who  had  repioved 
the  body  of  Babjlas,  a  martyr  in  the  Decian 

yersecution,  to  Antioch  from  Daphne,  where 
ulian  would  not  suffer  it  to  remain  any  long- 
er. Julian,  in  his  satire  against  the  people  of 
Antioch,  indirectly  charged  the  Christians 
with  the  fact,  and  was  glad  of  the  pretence 
to  justify  his  severities  a^inst  tliem.  That 
he  suspected  them,  Ammianus  assures  us,  but 
gives  no  ^nnds  to  justify  the  suspicion.  The 
work  entitled  Misopogon,  rallies  the  manners 
of  the  Antiochians.  Those  of  the  emperor 
were  austere,  and  roid  not  only  of  pomp,  but 
even  of  decent  neatness.  Theirs  were  full  of 
Asiatic  luxury :  In  fact^  Christian  simplicity 
had  much  decaved  in  this  place,  where  Chris- 
tians first  had  the  name.  Their  numbers 
were  immente,  but  the  power  of  godliness 
was  low. 


vance  and  encourage  the  Jews  in  their 
secular  concerns,  was  one  of  the  ob- 
vious means  of  depreciating  Christianity. 
Hence  he  spake  of  them  with  compas- 
sion, begged  their  prayers  for  his  success 
in  the  Persian  wars,  and  pressed  them  to 
rebuild  their  temple,*  and  restore  their 
worship.  He  himself  promised  to  defray 
the  expense  out  of  the  exchequer,  and 
appointed  an  officer  to  superintend  the 
work.  To  strengthen  the  hands  of  such 
determined  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
to  invalidate  the  Christian  prophecies 
concerning  the  desolation  of  the  Jews,! 
were  objects  highly  desirable  indeed  to  the 
mind  of  Julian.  But  the  enterprize  was 
suddenly  baffled,  and  the  workmen  were 
obliged  to  desist.  No  historical  fact  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  seems  better  at- 
tested. I  shall  state  very  briefly  the  fact 
itself  and  its  proofs,  and  then  leave  the 
reader  to  judge,  whether  there  was  ever 
any  reason  to  doubt  its  credibility. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  writer  of  un- 
questionable credibility,  and  at  least  no 
friend  of  the  Gospel,  acquaints  us  with 
the  attempt,  and  informs  us  of  its  defeat. 
"  He  projected  to  rebuild  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Jerusaliem.  He  committed  the 
conduct  of 'the  affair  to  Alypius  of  An- 
tioch; who  set  himself  to  the  vigorous 
execution  of  his  charge,  and  was  assisted 
by  the  governor  of  the.province ;  but  hor- 
rible balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the 
foundations  with  repeated  attacks,  ren- 
dered the  plarn  inaccessible  to  the  scorch- 
ed workmen  from  time-  to  time,  and  the 
element  resolutely  driving  them  to  a  dis- 
tance, the  enterjirize  was  droppf  d.":J:  So- 
crates observes,  that  darina  the  progress 
of  this  affair  the  Jews  menaced  the  Chris- 
tians, and  threatened  to  retort  upon  them 
the  evils  which  they  had  suffered  from 


•  He  sent  for  some  of  the  chief  men  of  their 
nation,  and  asked  them  why  they  did  not  sa- 
crifice according;  to  the  law  of  JVf  oses.  They 
told  him  that  they  were  forbidden  to  sacrifice 
except  at  Jerusalem.  He  thereupon  promises 
to  rebuild  their  temple;  and  we  have  still  a 
letter  of  his  to  the  community  of  the  Jews, 
which  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Sozomen, 
to  be  g^eiiuine.  PhilostOrgius  expressly  tells 
us,  that  Julian's  design  in  the  re-building  of  Je- 
rusalem was  to  oppose  the  prophecies.  Sozo- 
men.— Lardner.  ^ 

t  See  Matt,  xxiii.  38, 39.  To  restore  this 
people,  while  yet  they  continued  in  their  en- 
mity to  Christ,  was  an  attempt  worthy  of  an 
infidel  like  Julian,  and  called  tor  a  miraculous 
interposition  as  plainly  as  Pharaoh 'tpursult  of 
the  Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea. 

^  Ammianus,  B.  XXUL  c.  1. 
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the  Romans.  The  Christian  evidences 
for  the  fact  are  Gregory  Nazianaen,  Am- 
brose, and  Chrysostom,  who  lived  at  the 
f»ame  time.  The  three  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodo- 
ret,  who  lived  in  the  next  age,  do  all  ?ive 
a  testimony  consistent  one  with  another. 
To  these  may  be  added,  Plilostorgius  the 
Arian,  and  the  testimony  of  Jewish  rabbis. 
—See  Warburton's  Julian,  p.  98. 

VII.  The  suppression  of  learning 
among  the  Christians  was  another  of  the 
objects  of  Julian's  policy.  He  published 
a  law,  that  no  professor  of  any  art  ,or 
science  should  practise  in  any  place  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  court  of  that 
city,  and  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
With  a  view  to  keep  the  church  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  philo- 
sophy, he  forbad  Christian  schoolmasters 
to  teach  Gentile  leartiing,  lest  being  fur- 
nished, says  he,  with  our  armour,  they 
make  war  upon  us  with  our  own,  wea- 
pons. Our  learning  is  unnecessary  to 
.  Christians,  who  are  trained  up  to  an  il- 
literate rusticity,  so  that  to  oelieve  is 
sufficient  for  them ;  and  by  this  *prohibi- 
tion  I  only  restore  possessions  to  their 
proper  owners.*  The  scheme  was  highly 
prudent,  but  it  required  a  great  length  of 
time  to  raise  from  it  any  considerable 
effects. 

VnL  Philosophy  had  ever  been  the 
determined  foe  of  the  Gospel.  It  behoov- 
ed the  artful  persecutor,  himself  a  philo- 
sopher, to  encourage  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. He  expressed  his  hearty  wishes, 
that  all  the  books  of  Uie  wicked  Galileans 

*  In  the  nme  strain,  he  ujt  **  If  they  (the 
Christian  professors]  th'ink  these  authors  give 
a  false  account  of  the  most  honourable  things, 
let  them  betake  themselves  to  the  churches  of 
the  Galileans,  and  expound  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Yet  those  of  the  [Christian]  youth  who 
please  to  go  [to  the  Pagan  schools]  are  not  ex- 
cluded." So  prudently  did  he  proiride  for  the 
progress  of  Hellenism,  and  fbr  the  downfall 
of  Christian  knowledge.  He  charges  the 
Christians  with  the  inconsistency  of  instruct- 
ing pupils  in  classical  learning,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  opposed  the  heathen  mythology. 
The  account  of  La  vleterie  concerning  this 
matter  is  lust,  and  his  observation  deserves  to 
be  quoted.  '*  To  explain  the  classic  authors, 
to  commend  them  as  models  of  language,  of 
eloquence  and  taste,  to  unveil  their  beauties, 
&e.,  this  is  not  proposing  them  at  oracles  of 
rdliffion  and  morality."  Julian  is  pleased  to 
confound  two  thines  so  difierent,  and  to  erect, 
4  under  favour  of^uis  confusion,  the  puerile 
iophistry,  which  prevails  through  his  whole 
edict 


were  banished  out  of  the  world.  But  as 
this  was  now  impossible,  he  directed  the 
philosophers  to  bend  all  their  powers 
against  them.  Jamblicus,  Libanius,  Max- 
imus,  and  others  of  the  philosophic  tribe, 
were  his  intimate  friends  and  counsellors, 
and  the  empire  was  filled  with  invectives 
a^nst  the  Gospel.  Its  enemies  were 
liberally  paid  by  imperial  munificence  for 
their  labours,  and  Julian  seemed  desirous 
to  put  it  to  the  proof,  whether  indeed 
'^  the  foolishness  of  God  was  wiser  than 
men." 

IX.  He  used  ensnaring  artifices  to 
draw  unwary  Christians  into  compliance 
with  pagan  superstitions.  He  was  wont 
to  place  the  images  of  the  heathen  gods 
near  his  own  statues,  that  those  who 
bowed  to  the  latter  might  seem  to  adore 
also  the  former.  Those  who  seemed  thus 
to  comply,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
into  greater  compliances ;  those  who  re- 
fused, he  charged  with  treason,  and  pro- 
ceeded against  them  as  delinquents.  He 
ordered  the  soldiers,  when  they  received 
their  donative,  to  throw  a  piece  of  frank- 
incense into  the  fire  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
Some  few  Christians  who  had  been  sur- 
prised into  the  practice,  returned  to  the 
emperor,  threw  back  their  donatives,  and 
professed  their  readiness  to  die  for  their 
religion. 

The  story  of  Theodoret,  B.  IE.  c.  17, 
deserves  to  be  told  more  particularly. 
JuMan  caused  an  altar  to  be  placed-  near 
himself,  with  burning  coals  and  incense 
upon  a  table,  and  required  every  one  to 
throw  some  incense  uto  the  fire,  before 
he  received  his  gold.  Some,  who  were 
aware  of  the  danger,  feigned  sickness ; 
some  through  fear  or  avarice  complied. 
But  the  greater  part  were  deceived.  Some 
of  these  last«going  afterwards  to  their 
meals,  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  their  custom.  One  of  their 
companions  said  in  a  surprise :  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  !  you  call  on  Christ, 
after  having  renounced  him."  "  How  1" 
answered  the  other,  astonished.  "  You 
have  thrown  incense  into  the  fire."  They 
instantly  tore  their  hair,  rose  up  from  ta- 
ble, and  ran  into  the  forum.  "  We  de- 
clare it,  they  cried,  before  all  the  world, 
we  are  Christians ;  we  declare  it  before 
God,  to  whom  we  live,  and  for  whom  we 
are  ready  to  die.  We  have  Aiot  betrayed 
thee,  Jesus  our  Saviour,  if  our  hands 
have  offended,  our  hearts  consented  not. 
The  emperor  ha^  deceived  us,  we  renoonce 
the  impietyi  and  our  blood  shall  answer 
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for  it"  They  then  ran  to  the  palace,  and 
throwingr  the  ^Id  at  Julian's  feet,  **  Sa- 
crifice U8,  say  they,  to  Jesue  Christ,  and 
give  your  ^old  to  those  who  will  be  fflad 
to  receive  it.'*  In  a  rage  he  ordered  them 
to  be  led  to  execution.  The  warmth  of 
his  temper  had  well-nigh  prevailed  over 
his  politic  maxims ;  he  recovered  himself, 
however,  in  time  sufficient  to  counter- 
mand the  order.  He  contented  himself 
with  banishing  them  to  the  distant  parts 
of  the  empire,  forbidding  them  to  reside 
in  cities.  Let  the  reader  see  here  the 
philosophizing  heathen  and  the  simple' 
Christian  in  contrast,  and  judge  which 
religion  is  human  and  which  is  divine. 

On  some  occasions  Julian  would  defile 
the  fountains  with  Gentile  sacrifices,  and 
sprinkle  the  food  brought  to  market  with 
hallowed  water.  Christians  knew  their 
privilege  from  St.  Paul's  well-known  de- 
termination of  the  case,  yet  thej  groaned 
under  the  indignity.  Juventinus,  and 
Maximus,  two  officers  of  his  guard,  ex- 
postulated with  great  warmm  against 
these  proceedings,  and  so  provoked  his 
resentment,  that  he  punished  them  capi- 
tally, though,  with  that  caution  which 
never  fo]rsook  him,  he  declared,  that  he 
put  them  to  deaUi  not  as  Christians,  but 
as  undutiful  subjects. 

Jupiter  had  in  no  age  possessed  so  zea- 
lous a  devotee  as  this  prince,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  his  religious  dominion 
over  mankind.  The  Decius's  and  the 
Galerius's,  compared  with  Julian,  were 
mere  savages.  It  is  certain,  that  flo  in- 
genuity could  have  contrived  measures 
more  dexterously.  Disgrace,  poverty, 
contempt,  a  moderate  degree  of  severity, 
checked  and  disciplined  by  dissimulation, 
and  ever^  method  of  undermining  the 
human  spirit,  were  incessantly  labouring 
to  subvert  Christianity.  One  sees  not 
how  the  scheme  could  have  failed,  had 
Providence  permitted  this  prudent  and 
active  genius  to  have  proceeded  many 
years  in  this  course :  but  what  a  worm  is 
man,  when  he  sets  himself  to  oppose  his 
Maker! 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THB  CHURCH  UNDER  JULIAN. 

After  having  taken  a  view  of  various 
circumstances,  all  tending  to  illustrate 
the  state  of  Christendom,  it  is  time  to 
return  to  the  order  of  our  history  from  the 
death  of  Conatantiua.     The  people  of 


God,  with  li^t  very  faint,  were  in  a  low 
state  (torn  withm  by  the  Arian  controver- 
sy) and  scandalized  by  the  madness  of 
the  Donatists.  The  raithful  sons  and 
pastors  of  the  church  were  b^  no  means 
simple  and  intelligent  in  divine  things, 
and  were  menaced  even  with  destruction 
by  a  persecution  conducted  with  as  much 
malice  and  vigour  as  any  of  the  foregoing^ 
and  with  far  greater  dexterity.  The  Chru- 
tien  bishops,  however,  took  adrantage  of 
Julian's  affected  moderation  to  return  to 
their  sees.  Meletius  came  back  to  An* 
tioch ;  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Eusebius 
of  Vercellfe,  returned  to  their  churches ; 
but  Athanasius  remained  still  in  the  de- 
sert, because  of  the  power  of  George  at 
Alexandria.  Julian  wrote  a  letter  to 
Photinus  the  heretic,  and  commended  his 
zeal  against  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.* 
He  ordered  Eusebius  of  C^^u^^,  uuJur 
severe  penalties,  to  rebuild  the  church  of 
the  Novatians,  which  he  had  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  Constantius  ;  a  punishment 
probably  jost,  though  like  every  thing 
else  done  by  Julian  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  contrived  by  him  with  ma- 
lignant intentions.  He  protected  the 
Donatists  in  Africa,  and  defended  them 
ag^nst  the  general  church  and  against 
one  another. 

The  prohibition  of  human  learning  de- 
creed by  this  emperor,  induced  Apolli- 
narius,  the  father  and  the  son,  to  invent 
something  which  micrht  stand  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  loss.  The  father,  a  gram- 
marian, wrote  in  heroics  the  sacred  his- 
tory, and  imitated  the  Greek  tragedians, 
taking  his  subjects  out  of  the  Scripture, 
The  son,  a  philosopher,  wrote  in  defence 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
like  Plato.  Little  of  these  works  has 
come  down  to  us ;  the  prohibition  ceasing 
with  the  death  of  Julian,  Christian  scho- 
lars returned  to  their  former  studies,  and 
we  cannot  judge  how  far  the  writings  of 
the  ApoUinarii  merited  the  rank  of  Clas- 
sics. Ecebolius,  a  famous  sophist  al 
Constantinople,  yielded  to  the  caresses 
of  Julian,  and  returned  to  pag^anism. 
After  the  emperor's  death  he  desired  to 
be  received  again  into  the  church,  and 
prostratingr  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  said,  *'  Tread  me  under  foot  like 
salt  that  hath  lost  its  savour."  I  know 
no  more  of  the  man  to  enable  me  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  his  character.  We 
may  be  convinced,  however,  that  a  con- 


•  Fleuiy,  XV.  4. 
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siderable  number  of  trae  Christians  were 
yet  in  the  church,  amidst  all  its  'corrup- 
tions, by  this  important  fact,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  public  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  chose  to  quit  their 
chairs,  rather  than  to  forsake  their  reli- 
gion. Proeresius  ought  to  be  d  istin^ish- 
ed.  Julian  had  stuped  under  him  at 
Athens,  and  from  a  kihdness  to  his  mas- 
ter, excepted  him  out  of  the  general  law. 
Yet  he  refused  to  be  thus  singled  out 
from  his  brethren,  and  retired.  Another 
of  them  was  Victorinus,  an  African,  con- 
verted from  idolatry  in  his  old  age.  Tlie 
manner  of  his  conversion  is  finely  told  by 
Augustine,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
give  it  to  the  reader  hereafter.  His  rhe- 
torical school  was  given  up  on  occasion 
of  Julian's  edict,  and  he  wrote  with  zeal 
in  defence  of  divine  truth,  though  his 
abilities  were  inade(}nate  to  the  work, 
because  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Scripture  too  late  in  life. 

Csesarius,  the  brother  of  the  famous 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  continued  to  prac- 
tise physic  at  court,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  rormer  reign.  His  brother  wrote  to 
him,  how  grievous  a  thing  it  was  to  him- 
self and  to  their  aged  father  (the  bishop 
of  Nazianzum  in  Cappadocia)  that  he 
should  continue  in  the  court  of  an  infidel, 
seeking  worldly  greatness.  "Our  mo- 
ther,'* says  he,  "could  not  endure  the 
account.  Such  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
and  such  the  fervour  of  h«r  piety,  we  are 
obliged  to  conceal  the  truth  from  her." 
Caesarius  profited  by  these  rebukes;  not 
all  the  artifices  of  Julian  could  move  him. 
*<  I  am  a  Christian,"  says  he,  "  and  must 
continue  so."  Cassarius  quitted  the  court, 
and  retired  to  his  pious  father,  who  was 
as  dftuch  delighted  with  his  son's  conduct, 
as  earthlv-minded  parents  would  have 
been  displeased. 

Amon^  the  ofilcers  of  the  army  was 
Valentinian,  afterwards  emperor.  He 
commanded  the  guards  who  attended  Ju- 
lian. The  eniperor  one  day  entered  into 
the  temple  of  Fortune,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  gate  stood  the  door-keepers,  who 
sprinkled  with  sacred  water  those  who 
came  in.  A  drop  of  this  water  falling  on 
Valentinian's  mantle,  he  struck  the  omcer 
with  his  fist,  expressed  his  resentment 
at  his  being  defiled  with  the  impure  water, 
and  tore  that  part  of  his  mantle.*  Julian, 
incensed  at  his  boldness,  banished  him 
from  his  presence,  not  for  his  Christiani- 


*  Sozom.  VL  e.  6. 


ty,  as  he  pretended,  but  because  he  ha^ 
not  kept  his  cohort  in  good  order.  Sen- 
sible, however,  of  his  merit,  he  still  em- 
ployed him  in  the  army.  There  were 
others  who  like  Valentinian  defended  their 
Christian  profession  not  with  meekness, 
but  wrath.  They  found,  however,  the 
punishment  of  their  folly  from  Julian, 
whose  partiality  and  prejudices  in  favour 
of  Paganism  urged  hhn  to  adopt  measures, 
which  filled  the  whole  empire  with  con- 
fusion. 

At  Merum,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  Ama- 
chius  the  governor  of  the  province  order- 
ed the  temple  to  be  openea,  and  the  idols 
to  be  cleansed.  Three  Christians,  in- 
flamed, says  my  author,*  with  Christian 
zeal,  could  not  bear  the  indignity.  Burn- 
ing, continues  he,  with  an  incredible  love 
of  virtue,  they  rushed  by  night  into  the 
temple,  and  broke  all  the  images.  The 
governor,  in  his  wrath,  being  about  to 
chastise  many  innocent  persons,  the  cul- 
prits very  generously  offered  themselves 
to  punishment.  He  gave  them  the  alter- 
native, to  sacrifice,  or  to  die.  They  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  and  suffered  death  with 
excruciating  tortures ;  more  admirable  for 
fortitude  than  meekness  in  their  behaviour 
during  their  dying  scenes. 

At  Pessinus  in  Galatia,  on  the  confines 
of  Phrygia,  two  youn^  men  suffered  death 
io  the  presence  of  Julian.  I  wish  I  could 
say  it  was  for  professing  the  feith  of 
Christ.  But  one  of  them  had  overturned 
an  idol.  The  emperor  put  him  to  death 
i;i  a  cruel  manner,  with  his  companion, 
their  mother  and  the  bishop  of  the  city* 

At  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  there 
was  a  ^priest  named  Basil,  who  in  Uie 


*  Socrates,  B.  III.  c.  15.  I  fear  there  was 
in  this  action  more  of  pride  thiin  zeaL  Chris- 
tians having  tasted  a  httle  of  the  pleasures  of 
superiority  over  the  Pagans  in  the  two  last 
reigns,  and  being  influenced  in  no  high  de- 
gree by  Christian  principles  in  those  times, 
descended  a^in  into  a  state  of  disgrace  and 
inferiority  with  much  reluctance.  In  the  same 
spirit,  at  Dorostora  in  Thrace,  one  ^miliaa 
was  cast  into  the  fire  by  the  soldiers  for  hav- 
ing overthrown  certain  altars.  Those  only 
who  ai*e  in  thq  vigorous  exercise  of  spiritual 
arras,  can  with  cheerful  patience  abstain  from 
such  as  are  carnal,  when  they  are  under  pro- 
vocation. Yet  true  Christians  might  be  in 
a  degree  overcome  by  this  spirit,  and  suffer 
with  the  love  of  Christ  prevailing  in  the  heart. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  take  notice,  how- 
ever, from  the  commendations  bestowed  on 
such  conduct  by  Socrates,  how  much  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  had  declined  since  the  days  of 
Cyprian. 
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former  reign  had  opposed  Arianism,  and 
now  with  equal  sincerity  resisted  idola- 
try. He  went  through  the  city,  publicly 
exhorting  the  people  to  aroid  oolluting 
themselves  with  sacrifices.  Once  ob- 
serving the  Gentiles  employed  in  their 
religious  rites,  he  sighed,  and  besought 
God,  that  no  Christian*  might  be  guilty 
of  such  enormity.  The  governor  upjon 
this  apprehended  him,  charging  him  with 
sedition,  and  havinff  tortured  him,  kept 
him  in  prison.  Julian  himself  coming 
to  Ancyra,  sent  for  Basil,  who  reproach- 
ed him  with  his  apostasy.  Julian  said, 
he  had  intended  to  dismiss  him,  but  was 
obligred  to  treat  him  severely  on  account 
of  his  inipudence.  And  in  the  end  this 
priest  suffered  death  in  torture.  Busiris 
was  a  heretic  of  the  sect  of  the  Abste- 
mious, and  was  tortured  at  the  same 
place.  His  constancy  was  amazing  to 
the  beholders;  but  he  outlived  Julian, 
recovered  his  liberty,  and  afterwards  quitr 
ting  his  heresy,  returned  to  the  general 
church. 

Cesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  being  almost 
entirely  Christian,  having  destroyed  the 
temple  of  Fortune  since  Julian's  acces- 
sion, merited  his  peculiar  hatred ;  and  he 
oppressed  it  with  heavy  exactions.  Ju- 
lian arriving  at  Antioch,  was  mortified  to 
find  how  low  the  Pagan  interest  was  fal- 
len thercf  The  feast  of  Apollo  was  an- 
nually celebrated  at  Daphne,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  expected  to  see  the  religious 
magnificence  of  Antioch  displayed  before 
himself  as  high  priest.  *^  What  sacrifice,*' 
said  he  to  the  priest,  **  is  to  be  offered  at 
the  festival  1"  "  I  hav^  brought  a  goose 
from  home,"  replied  he,  "but  the  city  has 
prepared  nothing."  "  You,  all  of  you," 
addressing  himself  to  the  senate,^  "  suffer 
every  thing  to  be  carried  out  of  your 


*So»>raen,B.V.e.  11. 

•f  The  iDdefatigable  paint  which  the  Apos- 
tate took  in  support  of  Paganism  is  almost 
incredible.  On  the  festivals  to  Venus  he 
walked  in  procession  with  lewd  women  of  the 
worst  character.  So  says  Chrysostom.  Yet 
Lardner,  who  always  mitigates  the  bad  against 
Julian,  fancies  that  Julian  scorned  all  debauch. 
Moreover,  he  effects  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  repi'ttsentations  of  the  follies  and  immoral 
ities  of  this  emperor;  because  they  are  the 
accounts  of  Christians  {  and  because  Grer. 
Nazianzen  is  apt  to  overstate  matters.  Be  it 
■o— but  still  it  will  not  follow  that  the  vhole  is 
false;  and  the  judicious  reader  will  rather  be 
disposed  to  conclude  that  Lardner  himself  is 
greatly  prejudiced  In  favour  of  Juliao.-HBee 
Amm.  Marcellious. 

I  Miso^ogOD. 


houses,  and  given  to  the  Galileans  by 
your  wives,  who  support  the  poor  with 
your  wealth,  and  give  credit  to  their  im- 
piety." He  uttered  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  but  he  could  not  communicate 
his  zeal  to  the  senate  or  peo^e  pf  Anti- 
och. The  rage  for  Hellenism  had  ceased 
for  ever, 

Mark,  the  bishop  of  Arethusa,  in  Syria, 
beine  ordered  to  pay  the  expense  of  re- 
building an  idolatrous  temple,  which  he 
had  destroyed  in  the  time  ot  Constantius, 
and  refusing,  from  conscientious  motives, 
was  torturM  in  an  uncommon  manner, 
and  bore  his  sufferings  w^ith  such  aston- 
ishing patience,  that  the  prefect  said 
to  Julian,  *<  Is  it  not  a  shame,  sir,  that 
the  Christians  should  be  so  much  supe- 
rior to  us,  and  that  an  old  man,  over 
whom  victory  itself  would  be  inglorious, 
should  conquer  us?"  He  was  at  length 
dismissed ;  and  a  number,  who  had  per- 
secuted him,  attended'  afterwards  to  his 
instructions.  The  bishop  had  saved  the 
life  of  Julian  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Constantius,  when  all  his  family 
was  in  danffer !  His  character  appears  to 
have  been  Siat  of  eminent  piety  and  vir- 
tue ;  as  such  he  is  extollea  by  Gregoiy 
Nazianzen,  though  he  had  all  along  sup- 
ported the  Arian  party :  and  considering 
the  entire  separation  of  the  Arian  from 
the  genera]  church,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  Gregory  should  speak  of  him  so 
highly  as  he  does,  had  he  not  returned  to 
the  church,  and  been  in  its  communion 
at  that  time.*  It  wouIQ  be  tedious  to  re- 
cite all  the  accounts  of  those  who  suffer- 
ed from  the  insolent  cruelty  of  Pagans, 
under  the  politic  connivance  and  partiali- 
ty of  Julian  during  his  short  reign. 

In  the  year  362,  George  f  of  Alexan- 
dria was  murdered  by  the  Pagans  of  that 
city,  to  whom  he  had  made    w^p^Igpof 
himself  obnoxious,  by  expos-    0^^,^-^  of 
ing  their  senseless  and  ridi-    Alezan- 
culous  rites.    The  providence    dria, 
of  God  was  wonderfully  dis-    a.D.368. 
played  in  causing  this  man, 
who   had   distinguished  himself   as   the 
persecutor  of  his  people,  to  perish  by  the 
nands  of  idolaters  at  last.    There  were 
not  wanting,  however,  those  who  gave  it 
out,  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the 


•  Theodoret,  B.  lU.  c.  T.    Fleury,  B.  XV. 

•j-  This  is  he  whom  monkish  ignorance  halh 
exalted  into  St.  Georf^e,  the  Champion  of  Eng- 
land, ngHin^^r  hII  Oh-  niles  of  history,  geogra- 
phy and  eommoD  tense. 
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Athaoasian  party.*  The  letter  of  Julian 
to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  still  extant, 
abundantly  confutes  this  calumny.  He 
blames  none  bbt  those  of  his  own  veligrion 
for  it,  and  in  his  manner  of  blaming  them, 
be  confesses  that  George  deserv^  eyen 
severer  punishments,  and  declares  that 
he  will  inflict  no  higher  penalty  on  them 
tiian  a  reprimand,  which  he  hopes  they 
will  rererence,  *<  because  from  their  first 
origin  they  were  Greeks."  Such  the 
partiality  of  Julian  for  Gentiles ! 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten, 
tiiat  Athanasius  was  all  this  time  m  con^ 
eealment.  He  bad  spent  seven  jevn< 
partly  in  the  deserts,  and  partly  in  the 
nouse  of  a  virgin  at  Alexandria.  And  the 
steady  affection  which  the  people  bad  for 
him,  and  which  no  persecution  of  enemies 
could  conquer,  bad  under  God  preserved 
bim  from  bis  enemies.  This  year,  after 
the  death  of  George,  he  ven- 
Atfiana-       uxteA  to  return  openly  to  bis 

biahopric     obliged  to  bold  their  meeUngs 
in  private  houses,  and  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  people  every  where 
sincerely  decided  for  Atnanasius.  During 
the  little  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  public,  be  acted  as  a  Christian 
bishop,  treating  his  enemies  with  mild 
ness,  and  relieving  the  distressed  without 
respect  of  persons,  restoring  the  custom 
of  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, removine  from  ihe  sanctuary  those 
wbo  bad  'made  a  traffic  of  holy  things, 
and  gaining  ihe  bearts  of  the  people.  He 
held  a  council  at  Alexandria,  composed 
of  those  who  bad  particularly  suffered 
during  the   Arian   persecution,  among 
whom  Eui'ebius  of  Vercelle  was  particu- 
larly distinguished.    Here  those,  who, 
contrary  to  their  settled  principles,  had 
been  b^^iled  by  Arian  subtilties  to  sub- 
scribe what  they  did  not  believe,  with 
tears  owned  how  they  had  been  imposed 
on,  and  were  received  into  the  Church, 
Here  the  doctrine  of.  the  Trini^  was 
again  cleared  of  the  ambiguities  which 
bad  clouded  it,  and  the  Nicene  creed  was 
idlowed  to  be  the  most  acculrate  and  ex- 
act   Two  schismsf  unhappily  rent  the 
church  at  this  time.  The  first  was  at  An* 
tioch,  where  Euzoius  ^e  Arian  had  the 
chief  sway.  The  followers  of  Eustathius, 
the  late  orthodox  bishop,  gave  themselves 
up  to  Paulinus,  a  presbyter;  while  an< 


other  party  looked  on  themselves  as  be- 
longing to  Meletius,  who  h^d  lately  re- 
turned from  exile.  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  in 
his  return  through  the  East  from  banish- 
ment in  Egypt,  stopped  at  Antioch,  wi^ 
the  best  intentions,  and  endeavoured  to 
heal  the  divisions  of  the  church.  But  by 
ordaining  Paulinus,  he  confinned  the 
evils  which  he  meant  to  cure.  Meletius 
had  a  church  without  the  city,  Paulinus 
was  allowed  one  within  the  city ;  while 
Euzoius,  the  most  popular,  possess^ 
himself  of  the  rest  or  tne  churches,  but 
justice  requires  us  to  say,  that  he  med 
his  victory  with  moderation;  and  respect- 
ing the  age,  meekness,  and  pie^  of 
Paulinus,  he  did  not  deprive  him  of  his 
little  church  in  the  citj.  A  rare  instance 
of  moderation  in  an  Arian  leader !  Luci- 
fer himself  was  offended,  that  bis  fellow- 
sufferer  Eusebius  would  not  approve  of 
his  conduct  at  Antioch,  and  even  broke 
off  communion  with  him.  Finding  bis 
obstinacy  much  blamed  in  the  churcn,  he 
became  a  schismatic  alt^ther,  returned 
to  his  own  church  at  Cagliari  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  be  died  eiebt  years  after. 
His  followers  were  called  Luciferians, 
but  they  were  few  in  number.^ 


*  No  man  ever  exceeded  Lueifer  in  oounise 
and  hardiness  of  spirit  When  in  exile  for  the 
Ni^ene  fmitb,  he  published  certain  writings,  in 
which  he  accuses  Constantins  with  the  most 
astonishing  boldness.  If  there  were  more  of 
the  meekness  of  the  Gospel  in  these  writings, 
it  mighvbe  proper  to  auote  some  parts  of  them 
for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  reader  i  but 
there  is  eTidently  too  much  of  the  man,  and 
too  little  of  the  saint,  in  the  whole  method  and 
spirit  of  them.  Not  content  with  eomposiag 
these  works,  he  sent  a  copj  of  them  to  the 
emperor,  who,  surprised  at  his  boldness,  or- 
demi  bim  to  be  asked,  **  whether  he  had  really 
sent  them.*'  '*  Know,"  answered  the  intr^d 
bishop,  **  that  I  did  send  the  book  to  the  em- 
peror, and  after  haTinr  again  considered  it,  % 
do  not  r^ract ;  and  when  you  have  examined 
the  reasons  for  which  I  KaTe  written  in  this 
manner,  you  will  find  that  we  hare  been 
strengthened  by  God,  so  as  to  expect  with 
rladness  the  death  which  is  preparins^  for  us." 
I  wonder  not  that  Athanasius  highly 


•  Soerates,  B.  nr.  c.  3. 

t  Soerates,  B.IU.e.  9.  Fleui7,B.XV«  89. 


mends  this  man ;  he  himself,  though  in  a  leu 
degree,  partook  of  the  same  spirit.  It  is  ute« 
fufto  mark  the  declensions  of  the  Christiau 
spirit  among  good  men.  The  want  of  a  closer 
attention  to  the  vitals  of  experimental  godli* 
ness  rendered  even  the  best  men  in  these  days 
too  ferocious  in  their  opposition  to  heretics. 
Lacifer  was  consistent  throughout ;  the  same 
temper  which  appears  to  have  actuated  him  in 
his  conduct  towards  Constantins,  seduced  him 
into  a  blameable  schism  in  his  latter  days ;  jet 
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It  if  the  desiffD  of  history  to  record 
what  may  be  useful  to  mankind.    In  this 
view,  even  the  faults  of  the  wise  and 
good  are  serviceable.  The  unhappy  spirit 
of  faction,  in  the  decline  of  Christian 
feith  and  love,  split  the  small  remnant  of 
the  faithful  in  Antioch  into  two  parties, 
which  subsisted  some  time  afler  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  century.    Two  per- 
sons, both  of  undoubted  piety,  minister 
there,  and  yet  cannot  heal  the  evil.    A 
third,  who  had  distinguished  himself  for 
zeal  and  piety  above  many  of  his  age,  en- 
deavours   to  compose  the  .  breach,  but 
widens  it  He  himself  soon  after,  through 
the  impatience  of  contradiction,  makes 
anothes  party.  There  was  a  world  of  wis- 
dom in  St.  John's  charge  to  the  Church 
in  his  old  affe.    *^  Little  children,  love 
one  another.*"  The  want  of  it  is  sure  to 
be  succeeded  by  factions,  surmises,  and 
endless  divisions.  The  breach  once  made 
is  more  easily  widened  than  closed.  While 
the  Gospel  flourished  in  name  through 
Antioch,  the  vices  of  luxury  prevailed 
amidst  the  evils  of  heresy  and  schism. 
The  church  there  became  the  mark  of  re- 
proach to  the  Apostate,  in   his   satire 
against  their  city.  I  turn  with  more  plea- 
sure to  behold  Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  who 
came  back  to  his  western  bishopric  in 
Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary joy.     His  labours,  and  those  of 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  were  serviceable  in 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  in  general  through  Eu- 
rope.   There  the  Arian  heresy  was  sup- 
pressed, and  peace  and  unity  reigned. 
False  learning  and  philosophy  had  not  so 
corrupted  the  understanding.  The  Dona- 
tists  m  Africa  obtained  leave  of  Julian  to 
recover  their  churches,  and  that  frantic 
and  turbulent  sect  proceeded  to  exercise 
military  violence— an  evil  with  which 
they  had  always  been  infected. 

Athanasius  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
long  the  sweets  of  liberty.  The  gentile 
Alexandrians  represented  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  corrupted  the  city  and  all  Egypt, 
and  that  if  he  continued  there,  not  a  ra- 
ffan  would  be  lef^  Julian's  affected  mo- 
deration was  tried  to  the  utmost  in  this 
case ;  and  the  open  spirit  of  persecution, 
which,  contrary  to  his  deliberate  maxims, 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  does  im- 
mortal honour  to  the  talents  and  integrity 
of  the  Egyptian  prelate.    <*I  allowed 


tiiose  Galileans,*'  says  he,  ^who  had 
been  banished,  to  return  to  their  coun- 
tries, not  to  their  churchc»^*     I  (urder 
Athanasius  to  leave  the  city  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  my  letter."     The  Christians 
wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  taken  from  them.  Provoke 
to  see  how  deeply  the  love  of  Christianity 
was  fixed  in  them,  and  what  progress  the 
bishop  had  made  in  a  very  little  time, 
Julian  answered  them,t  ^^^  ^^^^^  Alex- 
ander was  their  founder,  a^d  Scrapie  and 
Isis  their  tutelary  gods,  it  was  surprising 
that  the  conupted  part  should  dare  to 
call  themselves  the  community.    **  I  am 
ashamed,"  says  he, "  that  the  gods  should 
suffer  any  of  you  Alexandrians  to  confess 
himself  a  Galilean.    Yoii  forget  your  an- 
cient felicity,  when  Egypt  conversed  with 
the  gods,  and  you  abounded  with  pros- 
perity. Your  Alexander  was  a  servant  of 
the  gods,  whom  Jupiter  raised  far  abave 
any  of  these,  or  the  Hebrews,  who  were 
much  better.    The  Ptolemies,  who  che- 
rished your  city  as  a  daughter,  advanced  ' 
it  to  its  greatness  not  by  preaching  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  execrable 
Galileans.  If  you  resolve  to  follow  these 
impostors,  agree  among  yourselves,  and 
desire  not  to  retain  Athanasius.  Many  of 
his  disciples  are  capable  of  pleasing  you 
by  their  impious  discourses.  But  if  your 
affection  for  him  is  grounded  on  his  skill 
and  shrewdness  (for  I  hear  the  man  is 
crafty ,^  for  this  reason  I  expel  him  from 
your  city.  That  «iich  an  intriguer  should 
preside  over  the  people,  is  danjmous; 
one  who  deserves  not  the  name  of  man,  a 
low  despicable  creature,^  who  takes  a 
pride  in  hazarding  his  life,  and  is  fit  only 
to  cause  disturbances  in  society."    To 
hasten  the  execution  of  his  order,  Julian 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Egypt,$  that  if 
he  did  not  expel  Athanasius  by  a  certain 
time,  a  time  which  he  limited,  he  would 
fine  his  officers  one  hundred  pounds  of 
gold.  ^*  I  am  deeply  afiUcted,''  says  he, 
''  at  the  contempt  of  the  gods,  which  is 
shown  by  this  man;  it  will  be  highly 
agreeable  to  me  if  you  drive  the  villain 
out  of  Egypt,  who  under  my  government 


who  oan  denv  the  sioeerity  of  his  love  for  the 
truth,  and  the  integrity  of  hie  heart  ? — See 
page  291  of  this  volume. 


•  Jul.  Epi«t  86.  A  distinction  certainly 
unfounded,  because  contrary  to  the  permission 
granted  to  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops. 

f  Epist  51. 

t  The  original  is  ftni$  «nip,  mKK*  mvi^mmtftm^t 
fvTiMCf  the  malignant  spirit  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  translate  bto  English. 

§  Epist  6. 
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has  had  the  insolence  to  baptize  Grecian 
women  of  (juality." 

The  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  against 
God  has  seldom  been  more  displayed  than 
in  these  letters  concerning  Athanasius. 
It  breaks  through  all  disguises,  and  trans- 
gresses all  the  bounds  of  prudence  and 
decorum.    The  afiectation  also  of  despis- 
ing a  man  whom  he  feared,  and  whose 
abilities  dismayed  him,    is  completely 
CYident.    One  sees  in  the  weakness  of 
his  arguments,  how  incapable  even  sen- 
sible men  are  of  saying  anything  that 
has  the  least  tendency  to  shaRe  the  mind 
of  a  Christian.    We  must  take  every  op- 
portunity to  show  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel;  and  as,  through  the  scantiness 
of  materials,  a  part  of  our  evidence  must 
come  from  the   mouth  of  enemies,    it 
should  be  observed,  that  there  is  in  the 
last  letter  a  confession  of  the  laborious 
and  useful  life  of  Athanasius.    He  staid 
not  a  year  in  his  bishopric  since  his  re- 
turn ;  yet  in  that  time  he  confirmed  the 
faithful  in  the  truth ;  he  demonstrated  the 
power  of  godliness  by  kindness,  liberal- 
ity and  mercy,  to  enemies  as  well  as 
friends;   he  extended  the  pale  of  the 
church  by  the  conversion  of  Pagans,  some 
of  noble  birth ;  and  he  merited  the  indig- 
nation, and  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  mo- 
narch of  the  Roman  world.     Such  is  the 
Grace  of  God  operating  by   Christian 
principles! 

Athanasius  was  therefore  obliged  once 
more  to  seek  safety  by -flight.  All  the 
MUiful  gathered  round  him  weeping. 
"  We  must  retire  a  little-time, 
friends,  says  he ;  it  is  a  cloud 
that  will  soon  fly  over."  He 
took  leave  of  them,  recom- 
mending his  church  to  the 
ablest  of  his  friends,  and  go- 
ing on  board  a  vessel,  he  fled  by  the  Nile 
into  the  obscurer  parts  of  Egypt.  Still 
his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  The 
persecutors  followed,  and  were  not  far 
from  him,  which  induced  Athanasius  to 
use  something  of  that  craftiness  with 
which  Julian  charged  him.*  He  direct- 
ed his  companions  to  return  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  to  meet  his  enemies.  The 
pursuers  asked  them  earnestly,  "  Have 
you  seen  Athanasius  V — »*  }f.e  is  near," 
say  they ;  **  make  haste,  and  you  will 
soon  overtake  him."  Thus  deluded,  they 
went  forward  with  speed  in  vain ;  and  the 


Atbana- 
Biut  once 
more  hat 
recourse 
to  flight. 


bishop,  who  had  secreted  himself  during 
this  scene,  returned  in  private  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  end 
of  the  persecution.  Thus  did  the  malice 
of  Julian  expose  this  great  and  good  man, 
to  use  the  same  sort  of  artifices,  which 
David  did,  when  persecuted  by  king  Saul, 
who  made  the  same  remark  as  Julian 
did,  "  It  is  told  me  that  he  dealeth  very 
subtilly;"*  a  conduct  which  probably 
extorted  from  him  afterwards  that  prayer, 
"  Remove  from  me  the  way  of  lying." 

The  active  spirit  of  Julian  was  now 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
monarchy;   and  the  pains  and  expense 
which  he  made  use  of  in  sacrifices  and 
ausuries,  may  seem  incredible.    But  his 
ardent  mind  was  one  of  the  fittest  instru- 
ments of  Satanic  infatuation,  and  Divine 
Providence  was  hastening  his  end.    At 
Antioch  he  was  so  provoked  by  the  Psal- 
mody of  the  Christians,  particularly  the 
chorus  which  they  used,  '*  Confounded 
be  all  they  that  worship  graven  images," 
that  he  ordered  his  Praetorian  prefect, 
Sallust,  to  punish  them.    He,  though  a 
Gentile,  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  seized 
a  number  of  Christians.    One  of  them, 
Theodorus,  a  young  man,  was  so  lonpr 
and  so  variously  tortured,  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.    But  God  preserved 
him.    Ruflnus,  the  Latin  ecclesiastical 
historian,-!-)  declares,  that  he  saw  him  a 
long  time  after,  and  asked  him,  whether 
he  felt  any  pain  in  his  torments.    He 
owned  not  much;  for  a  young  man  stood 
by  him,  wiped  off  his  sweat,  and  en- 
couraged his  spirit:   so  that  upon  the 
whole  he  felt  auring  his  tortures  more 
pleasure  than  pain.     A  memorable  in- 
stance of  the  gracious  care  of  God  over 
his  servants !    Julian  seems  to  have  in- 
creased in  cruelty,  as  he  came  nearer  his 
end :  He  persecuted  numbers  at  Antioch. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  an  oration,  de- 
scribes these  fapts  rather  in  a  rhetorical 
than  in  an  accurate  manner,  and  speaks 
also  of  his  horrible  incantations,  and  the 
cruelties  attendant  on  his  superstition. 
The  description  is  probably  exaggerated ; 
but  Gregoj^  was  both  too  intelligent  and 
too  honest  either  to  have  been  deceived 
himself,  or  to  have  deceived  others  alto- 
gether.   Certain  it  is,  that  Julian  toward 
the  Christian  part  of  his  subjects  was  a 
tyrant;  and  one  instance  more  shall  close 
the  account  of  his  severities.    Pnblia,  a 


•  Sozomen,  B.  V. 
•.  14. 

Vol.  I. 


e.15,    Socrates,  B.  m. 
2D 


*  1  Samuel  xsiii.  22. 

t  Socrates,  B.  IIL  o.  19.  Roffl  B.L  §.36. 
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widow  of  ^at  Tepntation,  with  a  ntim- 
ber  of  virgins  over  whom  she  prefiided  at 
Antioch,  sung  and  praised  God,  when 
Julian  was  passing  by.  In  particular, 
they  sung  such  parts  of  ihe  Psalms  as 
expose  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  idola- 
try. Julian  ordered  them  to  bold  their 
peace,  till  he  had  passed  them.  Publia, 
with  more  zeal  than  charity,  I  fear,  en- 
couraged them,  and  caused  them  to  sing 
on  another  occasion  as  he  passed,  "  Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scat- 
tered."* Julian  in  a  rage  ordered  her  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  to  be  buffeted 
on  each  side  of  her  face.  The  eflfects  of 
passion  seem  but  too  visible  both  in  the 
emperor  and  the  woman :  there  is,  how- 
ever, this  difference;  the  one  had  a  zeal 
for  God,  the  other  a  contempt. 

I  studiously  avoid  secular  history  as 
much  as  possible;  and  having  no  busi- 
ness with  Julian's  war  against  the  Per- 
sians, f  I  have  only  to  take  notice  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  death,  and  to  make 
a  reflection  or  two  on  the  conduct  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  on  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  on  the  lessons  of  piety  which 
are  obviously  imprinted  on  his  story,  and 
on  the  great  deliverance  vouchsafed  to 
the  Church.  He  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  a  Persian  lance  in  a  skirmish.  We 
are  told,  that,  conscious  of  his  approach- 
ing end,  he  filled  his  hand  with  the  blood, 
and  casting  it  into  the  air,  said,  **  O  Ga< 

LILEAN,  THOU  HAST  CONQUERED."^     SomC 

think  that  by  that  action,  he  meant  to  re- 
proach the  sun,  the  idol  of  the  Persians, 
for  his  partiality  to  them,  though  he  him- 
self bad  been  his  devout  worshipper.  It 
is  highly  probable,  that  a  soul  so  active 
and  vehement  as  his,  did  express  his  in- 
dignation in  some  remarkable  way  at  that 
juncture :  neither  of  the  accounts  are  im- 
probable, though  both  cannot  be  true. 


In  his  last  moments  in  his  tent  he  ex- 
pressed a  readiness  to  die,  declaring  that 
ne  had  learned  from  philosophy,  how 
much  more  excellent  the  soul  was  than 
the  body,  and  that  death  ought  rather  to 
be  the  subject  of  joy  than  of  affliction. 
He  boasted,  that  he  had  lived  wltiiout 
guilt,  and  that  he  reflected  with  pleasure 
on  the  innocence  of  his  private,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  public  life.  He  reproved 
the  immoderate  grief  of  the  spectators, 
and  begged  them  not  to  disgrace  by  their 
tears  his  death,  as  in  a  few  moments  he 
should  mix  with  heaven  and  the  stars. 
He  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument 
with  Maxim  us  and  Prisons,  his  favourite 
philofiophers,  on  the  nature  of  the  soul. 
He  died  afler  a  reign  of  one  year  and 
eight  months,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of    '  ^        .       - 


•  Thcodoret,  B.  IIL  o.  19. 

1 1  shall  iQtroduce  here  a  cireumstance 
which  htippened  at  Berea,  whilher  Julian 
went  in  his  march  from  Antioch.  There  he 
found  the  son  of  an  illastrious  citizen,  who 
had  been  disinherited  by  his  father  for  follow- 
ing the  religion  of  the  emperor.  Invitiog 
them  to  dinner^  and  placing  himself  between 
them,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  unite  them. 
Finding  the  father  inexorable,  he  promised 
the  son  to  be  a  father  in  his  p!ace.^-His  reli 
gious  addresses  to  the  people  of  this  place 
were  little  regarded  by  the  senate  of  Berea, 
which  was  almost  entirely  Christian.  So  deep- 
ly had  this  place  received  Christianity,  and  so 
perseverlngly  preserved  it  sinee  the  days  of 
the  Apostles. — Acts  xvii. 

I  Theodoret,  B.  UL  e.  35. 


f  his  age.  A  man  of  good  understand 
ing  who  taught  children  at  Antioch,  was 
in  company  with  Libanius,  who  asked 
him  what  the  carpenter's  son  was  doing. 
It  was  smartly  replied,  "  the  Maker  of 
the  world,  whom  you  jocosely  call  the 
carpenter's  son,  is  employed  in  making 
a  coffin."  A  few  days  aflter,  -n^^  .r 
tidings  came  to  Antioch  of  juHan 
Julian's  death.*  The  story  .  ' 
is  related  also  by  authors  •^•"•^w. 
somewhat  diflferently,  but  its  substance 
seems  to  be  true :  nor  is  there  any  occa- 
sion to  suppose  the  schoolmaster  to  have 
been  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
The  minds  of  Christians  in  general  must 
have  been  extremely  agitated  during  this 
whole  scene  of  Julianas  attempt  against 
the  Persian  empire :  their  ardent  prayers 
for  the  preservation  of  the  church,  with- 
out the  least  personal  ill  will  to  their  im- 
perial persecutor,  almost  implied  an  ex- 
pectation of  his  death  in  the  answer  to 
their  prayers ;  and  the  extraordinary  rash- 
ness, with  which  his  military  expedition 
was  conducted,  might  lead  mankind  in 
^neral  to  hope,  or  to  fear,  it  wottld  end 
m  his  ruin. 

The  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  is 
ever  to  be  adored,  in  hastening  the  death 
of  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  his  people ; 
whose  schemes  seemed  only  to  reouire 
length  of  time  to  eflfect  the  ruin  of  the 
Church.  But  he  was  suffered  to  aim  at 
too  many  objects  at  once,  the  restoration 
of  idolatry,  the  ruin  of  Christianity,  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  conquest 
of  Persia.  That  he  should  have  pursued 
this  last  with  such  avidity,  is  an  instance 


*  Theodoret 
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of  the  opposition  of  two  parties  to  each 
other,  hotn  equally  bent  on  the  ruin  of 
the  Church:  a  thing  Tory  common  in 
history,  by  which  the  Lord  frequently 
eaves  his  people.  How  much  more  pru- 
dent had  It  been  in  Julian  to  have  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Persian  monarch, 
who  would  gladly  have  accepted  it,  and 
to  haye  united  with  him  in  the  destruction 
of  Christians,  against  whom  they  both 
were  equally  incensed.  Thus  does  God 
.  infatuate  the  cquncils  of  his  enemies,  and 
lead  them  to  quarrel  with  one  another  for 
the  good  of  his  Church,  rather  than  to 
unite  for  its  ruin ! 

If  philosophic  pride  had  not  entirely 
hardened  the  heart  and  stupified  the  con< 
science  of  the  apostate,  he  could  never 
have  boasted  in  his  last  moments  of  his 
,  innocence  and  integrity.  Besides  num- 
berless evils  which  a  mind  not  quite 
steeled  against  the  checks  of  conscience 
must  have  perceived,  the  guilt  of  ten 
years  hypocrisy  surely  should  have  moved 
him  to  remorse.  If  sincerity  be  not  es- 
sential to  virtue  upon  every  possible  sys- 
tem, it  is  hard  to  say  what  is.  But  from 
the  time  of  his  initiation  into  the  Platonic 
mysteriep  at  Ephesus,  to  his  open  avowal 
of  paganism,  he  dissembled  in  religion 
altogether;  he  openly  professed  the  uos- 
pel,  and  secretly  worshipped  idols.  His 
friend  Libanius  commends  his  hypocrisy. 
Pktloeophers  in  general,  who  held  that 
every  thing  was  God,  and  yet  constantly 
practised  ^1  the  rites  of  vulgar  polythe- 
ism, dissembled  continually.  The  mind 
of  Julian  scenes  with  astonishing  incon- 
sistency to  have  unit^«  iri  sfecere  belief, 
the  refinements  df  philosophy  with  the 
vulgar  idolatry:  but  his  hypocrisy  with 
respect  to  Christianity,  so  artfully  "per- 
sisted in  till  the  deaUi  of  Constantius,  is 
one  of  the  completest  instances  of  deceit 
I  read  of  in  history.  That  man  must 
either  be  extinct  at  death,  or  be  happy  by 
a  reunion  with  the  Deity,  was  the  belief 
of  the  philosophers  in  general :  and  Ju- 
lian, like  them,  ayows  it  at  his  death, 
and,  like  Cicero,*  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  punishment  for  sin  in  an  after-life. 
What  is  meant  then  by  the  praises  so 
profusely  conferred  in  our  age  on  philo- 
sophic infidels  1  Are  hypocrisy,  atheism, 
the  extinction  of  the  feeling!  of  natural 
conscience,  and  a  total  exemption  from 
all  that  modest  sense  of  imbecility  which 
is  BO  becoming  a  frail  creature  like  man. 


*  See  bis  Seneotate,  toward  the  end. 


are  these  virtues  ?  Shall  we  be  told  in 
triumph,  how  nobly  Hume  the  philoso- 
pher died?  Is  the  yery  worst  state  of 
mind  to  be  gloried  in  as  the  best?  Is  not 
scepticism  and  indifference  about  a  future 
state,  a  mark  of  what  the  Scripture  calls 
a  reprobate  mind,  however  it  may  be  com- 
plimented by  unbelievers  with  the  appel- 
lation of  a  philosophical  spirit?  How 
much  more  amiable  a  prince  would  Julian 
haye  been,  if  he  had  lived  like  Antonius 
Pius,  following  the  rules  of  plain  and 
commom  sense ;  and  how  large  a  part  of 
the  defects  and  yices  of  his  character  was 
owing  to  this  same  philosophy ! 

Yet  a  tear  of  compassion  is  due  to  this 
extraordinary  man.  He  had  seen  a  poor 
sample  of  the  Gospel  in  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  family  of  Constantino, 
and  had  suffered  deep  and  cruel  injuries 
from  them.  Philosophers  cautiously  . 
watched  him  when  very  young,  and  in- 
fused their  poison  with  dexterity.  Use- 
ful lessons  may  be  learned  from  history 
by  young  persons,  who  among  ourselves 
having  been  educated  by  Christians  of 
mere  formal  orthodoxy,  are  ever  prone  to 
be  seduced  by  heretical  philosophers. 
While  those,  who  profess  the  Gospel, 
are  loudly  called  on  to  take  care,  that 
they  express  their  religious  zeal  by  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  words  and 
forms.  Young  minds  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  unfruitful  professors,  are  se- 
riously warned,  by  the  apostasy  of  Julian, 
to  perform  with  diligence  what  he  ne- 
glected, namely,  To  search  the  Scriptures 
for  themselves  with  prayer.  Had  Julian 
been  as  studious  of  the  Greek  Testament 
as  he  was  of  Plato,  and  prayed  as  earnest- 
ly to  God  through  Christ  as  he  did  or 
seemed  to  do  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  he 
might  have  escaped  the  snare  of  Satan. 
But  men  confirm  themselves  in  apostasy 
and  infidelity,  by  hearkening  to  every 
thing  that  tends  to  produce  these  eyils, 
and  they  ayoid'  the  force  of  divine  truth 
by  contemptuous  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

I  wish  the  spirit  of  the  Church  could 
be  more  an  object  of  our  commendation 
during  this  whole  scene  than  it  is.  No 
doubt  many  prayed  sincerely,  and  we 
have  seen  abundant  proofe  of  godly  men 
choosing  to  suffer  rather  than  to  sin.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  there  was  a  great  want 
of  primitive  meekness  and  patience.  Per- 
secution under  Julian  was  incurred  too 
frequently  by  Christians  without  cause. 
Even  just  sentiments  on   this  subject 
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were  lost  hj  many.  Sozomen,  speaking 
of  a  suspicion,  that  Julian  was  slain  by  a 
Christian,  admits  that  if  it  were  so,  none 
could  easily  blame  the  tiction :  and  sup- 
poses that  Christians  might  do  innocently 
at  least  what  heathen  patriots  have  done 
so  laudably.*  Such  sentiments,  com- 
pared with  the  primitive  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  mark  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford 
most  lamentable  advantages  to  the  unbe- 
liever. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CHltRCH  UNDER  JOVIAN. 

This  prince  succeeded  Julian  in  the 
year  363,  aged  about  33  years.  His  rei^ 
was  terminated  by  sudden  death,  after  lit- 
tle more  than  seven  months : 

^'T'*"  lit  ^^'  ^*^  *^®'®  ^^y  ^ing  pe- 
Ue  moi4  culiarly  shining  or  eminent  in 
tlian  seven  ^^^  talents  or  character.  Civil 
months.  history  does  not  distinguish 
A.  D.  363.  ^^^'  I^  ecclesiastical  history 
he  merits  a  particular  atten- 
tion ;  for  he  is  the  first. of f  the  Roman 
emperors  who  gave  some  clear  evidences, 
though  not  unequivocal,  of  real  love  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  m  Jesus.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  accounts  of  this  emperor 
had  been  more  explicit  and  large.  Neither 
his  foith,  however,  nor  hi«  practice  seem 
to  contradict^  what  I  have  asserted ;  and 
Providence  just  showed  him  to  the  Ro- 
man world,  that  he  might  restore  the 
sinking  Church,  and  then  removed  him. 


•  Sozoro.  B.VI.cll. 

t  The  first  Constantine  seems  in  doctrine  to 
bftYe  followed  the  Seroi-Arianisra  of  Easebius, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  may  be  said  to  have 
not  understood  the  Gospel  in  any  light ;  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  was  very  fanlty.  Of  Constantius,  nothing 
need  be  said.  Of  rhilip,  in  the  last  century, 
we  know  much  more  evil^  notwithstanding  his 
Christian  profession.  I coiald  wish  the  reader, 
with  me,  to  estimate  the  worth  of  characters 
by  llieir  spirituality  and  holiness,  not  by  talents 
and  exploits.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  wonder 
that  I  stiould  make  light  of  the  great  Constan- 
tine in  comparison  otthe  obscure  Jovian. 

^  I  say  seem  to  contradict ;  for  I  am  aware 
tbatAmroianus  charges  him  with  gluttonous 
and  libidinous  excesses.  But  this  author  was 
not  a  Christian,  and  he  expresses  his  hopes, 
that  he  might  have  corrected  them,aDd  owns 
that  he  was  very  sincere  in  hit  religion.  This 
teems  as  much  in  Joviao't  fiivour  as  may  be 
expected  from  AmmitBUt. 


In  Julian's  time  he  had  given  a  noble 
mark  of  Christian  sincerity,  by  declaring 
that  he  would  rather  quit  the  service 
than  his  religion.*  Yet  Julia^  kept  him 
near  his  person,  and  employed  him  in  his 
fatal  expedition;  an  unequivocal  proof, 
that  his  talents  and  capacity,  though  not 
of  the  first  rate,  were  by  no  means  defec- 
tive. In  stature  he  was  much  above  the 
common  size,  and  large  in  proportion,  so 
that  it  was  ditficult  to  fina  an  imperial 
habit  that  would  suit  him.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  his  character  seems  to 
have  been  a  consistent  frankness,  open- 
ness, and  integrity,  such  as  I  look  for  in 
vain  among  mere  philosophers  and  mere 
heroes.  Nor  can  it  easily  exist,  except 
in  minds  erected  by  divine  grace  above 
the  crooked  pursuits  of  secular  ambition. 
Though  the  empire  of  the  Roman  world 
was  in  his  eye,  he  forgot  not  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  and  was  solicitous  to  confess 
his  Saviour  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of 
Paganism  must  have  predominated  much 
in  Julian's  army.  "  I  am  a  Christian," 
says  he,  "  I  cannot  command  idolaters, 
and  I  see  the  wrath  of  the  living  God 
ready  to  fall  on  an  army  of  his  enemies." 
"You  command  Christians!  exclaimed 
those  who  heard  him ;  the  reign  of  super- 
stition has  been  too  short  to  efface  from 
our  minds  the  instructions  of  the  mat 
Constantine  and  of  his  son  ConstanUus." 
Jovian  heard  with  pleasure,  and  assent- 
ed ;  and  the  Pagans  in  the  army  seem  to 
have  been  silent. I 

The  army  was  m  a  situation  of  extreme 
danger  at  the  time  of  Julian's  death ;  far 
advanced  into  an  enemy's  country,  and 
without  provisions.  The  rashness  of  his 
predecessor  had  involved  Jovian  in  these 


*  I  follow  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  in  his  Life 
of  this  prince,  which  is  beautifully  written ;  yet 
I  keep  my  eye  on  the  ancient  historians  all 
along. 

tTheod.IV.  2.  Socrat.  HI.  22.  Both  these 
historians  tell  the  same  story,  though  the 
former  somewhat  more  fully.  Ammianus  ob- 
serves, indeed,  that  the  victims  and  entrails 
were  inspected  for  Jovian  :  on  which  account 
Mr.  Gibbon  exults  over  the  destruction  of  The* 
odoret*s  legend.  But  who  does  not  see,  that  the 
superstitious  practice  having  been  in  high  vogue 
under  Julian,  it  might  be  continued,  for  the 

1»resent  at  least,  even  without  Jovian's  know- 
edge  ?  How  does  it  appear  that  Tbeodoret't 
narrative  deserved  to  be  called  a  Iqrend,  any 
more  than  Ammianus*s,  or  even  Gibbon's  ? 
Besides,  this  object  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  the 
authority  of  Socrates,  who  in  candour  and  ve- 
racity is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  emi* 
Dent 
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difficnldes,  and  compelled  him  to  i^ego- 
tiate  with  Sapor  the  Persian  klng^;  whose 
craft  imposea  on  the  nndesigninj^  simpli- 
city of  the  new  emperor.  By  afl^ted  de- 
lays, the  old  Persian  monarch  protracted 
the^negotiation,  till  the  increasing  distress 
of  the  Romans  for  want  of  provisions 
enabled  Sapor  to  dictate  the  terms  en- 
tirely. Ammianos  thinks  it  would  have 
been  a  thousand  times  better  to  have 
tried  the  chance  of  war,  than  to  have  ac- 
cepted any  of  the  conditions.  But  Jovian 
was  a  Christian ;  he  could  not  gain  ad- 
vantages by  fraud  and  deceit  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation ;  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  men  was  to  him  of  more  import- 
ance than  of  the  distant  provinces  which 
he  was  oblieed  to  cede  to  Sapor:  and  it 
is  remarkably  providential,  that  the  first 
instance  we  have  on  record  of  an  ignomini- 
ous and  disadvantageous  treaty  concluded 
by  the  Romans,  was  under  a  monarch, 
who  it  is  hoped  belonged  sincerely  to 
Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
Heavy  are  the  complaints  which  Roman 
writers  make  of  this  dishonourable  peace : 
Gregory  Nazianzen  laments  it,  but  throws 
the  blame  on  Julian :  the  pagan  historian 
Eutropius  seems  to  justify  Jovian  by 
calling  it  a  treaty  ignoble  indeed,  but  ne- 
cessary. 

I  seem  to  behold  new  maxims  of  go- 
vernment appearing  under  the  first  faith- 
ful emperor.  The  rule  of  the  Psalmist,* 
in  controversy,  was  perhaps  never  more 
punctually  followed .  than  by  Jovian. — 
Though  the  inhabitants  of  Nisibis  in  Me- 
sopotamia petitioned  him,  with  the  most 
venement  importunity,  to  suffer  them  to 
defend  their  fortress  against  the  Persian 
king,  from  their  extreme  unwillingness 
to  leave  their  native  country,  he  answer- 
ed. That  he  had  expressly  sworn  to  de- 
liver up  the  city,  and  that  he  could  not 
elude  an  oath  by  vain  subtil  ties.  Crowns 
of  gold  were  usually  offered  by  cities  to 
new  princes.  The  people  of  Nisibis, 
willinlf  to  remain  under  the  Roman  ffo- 
vernment,  very  sedulously  performed  this 
act  of  homaffe.  Jovian  refused  the  crown ; 
but  they  at  length  in  a  manner  compelled 
him  to  accept  it.  Nothing,  however, 
could  move  him  from  his  purpose.  He 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  depart  with 
their  effects,  somewhat  earlier  than  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  not  been  exas- 
perated by  their  insults  and  importunities, 


Yet  he  seems  to  have  done  all  that  cir- 
cumstances allowed.  He  ordered  Amida, 
whither  most  of  them  retired,  and  which 
had  been  almost  ruined  by  Sapor,  to  be 
rebuilt  for  their  use,  and  settled  them 
there.  Not  only  Pagan,  but  some  Chris- 
tian authors,  reproach  Jovian  for  executing 
the  treaty  with  so  much  fidelity.  I  con- 
fess he  appears  to  me  highly  amiable  in 
those  very  things,  for  which  he  has  been 
so  much  censured.  It  was  an  act  worthy 
of  a  prince  who  served  Jesus  Christ,  to 
dread  more  the  loss  of  truth  and  the  wrath 
of  God,  on  account  of  perjury,  than  the 
loss  of  territory.  It  is  difficult  for  men 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  re&rard  for 
worldly  honour  and  greatness.  This  il- 
lusion gives  Jovian  a  mean  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  most  writers.*  Uould  such 
a  man  be  fit  to  govern  an  empire?  Let  it 
be  remembered,  however,  that  if  Chris- 
tian principles  place  a  man  under  disad- 
vanti^s  in  some  worldly  respects,  they 
compensate  for  these  in  others.  The 
same  fear  of  God,  which  hindered  Jovian 
from  breaking  his  word,  would  have  kept 
him  from  entering  into  a  war  of  such 
madness  and  folly,  as  he  found  himself 
involved  in  at  his  accession. 

These  secular  transactions  would  not 
have  engaged  m^  attention,  were  they 
not  connected  with  an  illustration  of  the 
religious  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
prince.  When  I  can  meet  with  an  ex- 
alted personage,  who  evidences  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  I  shall  think  his  actions  be- 
long properly  to  this  history.  But  to 
proceed:  at  Carrhse  in  Mesopotamia,  a 
city  wholly  pagan,  the  messenger,  who 
brought  the  first  news  of  Julianas  death, 
was  near  being  stoned.    Never  was  pa- 

Sinism  more  completely  disappointed, 
or  hopes  in  an  instant  vanished  as  a 
dream,  and  the  Church  triumphed  in 
praising  her  God,  who  is  ever  faithful  to 
his  promises.  Real  saints  would  doubt- 
less show  their  thankfulness  in  abecoming 
manner,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  par- 
ticularly careful,  in  ah  oration  which  he 
published  on  the  occasion,  to  exhort 
Christians  to  display  their  meekness,  hu« 
mility,  and  charity.  But  compassion  for 
a  perishing  enemy,  and  fear  at  the  pros- 
pect of  prosperity  were  not  exhibited  as 
they  ought  to  have  been.    Antiooh,  in 


*  Pnlm  XT.  4.  He  that  sweareth  to  bit  own 
hurt,  and  ehaogeth  not 

9dS 


terie  eoald  be  induced  to  think,  tltat  Jovian 
was  not  boand  to  execute  his  proroiae,  and 
should  write  a  diMertatioa  In  support  of  hit . 
opbion. 
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particular,  personally  hostile  to  Julian, 
and  filled  with  Arianism,  demonstrated 
how  much  it  had  fallen  from  Christian 
purity.  Public  entertainments,  sacred 
and  profane  festivals,  filled  this  voluptu- 
ous city.  Dances  and  public  shows  were 
seen  in  the  churches ;  and  the  theatres 
resounded  with  insulting  acclamations. 
There  the  victory  of  the  cross  was  pub- 
lished, there  Maxirous  was  addressea,-a8 
If  present :  "  Fond  Maximus !  what  has  be- 
come of  they  predictions  t  God  and  his 
Christ  have  conquered." 

Jovian  led  his  army  to  Antioch,  in 
which  he  remained  six  weeks,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  regulation  of  reli?ion. 
The  conduct  of  his  predecessor  had  in- 
volved him  in  intricate  difficulties,  both 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  in  civil.    The 
whole  empire  was  torn  with  distractions, 
and  Julian's  affected  toleration  had  been 
attended  with  the  horrors  of  real  persecu- 
tion.   Already  on  his  death  the  temples 
were  every  where  shut;*  the  priests  ab- 
sconded; the  philosophers  had  quitted 
tlie  cloak,  and  resumed  their  common 
dress :  to  so  crreat  a  despair  were  the  Pa- 
gans reduced.    Within  the  church,  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Arians    were  every 
where  at  variance;  Antioch  itself  was 
split  into  three  divisions.    The  Donatists 
in  Africa  exercised  a  turbulence  that  re- 
quired the  interference  of  the  magistrate. 
The  Novatians,  faulty  only  in  a  narrow 
'  bigotry  and  excess  of  discipline,  had  kept 
np  some  good  understanding  with  the 
general  Church,  had  joined  ner  in  the 
defence  of  the  faith  against  Arianism, 
had  endured  persecution  in  common  with 
her,  while  Arianism  triumphed ;  and  some 
of  them  at  Martinium  in  Paphlagonia  had 
cut  in  pieces  several  companies  of  sol- 
diers who  under  Constantius  had  been 
sent  to  oblige  them  to  embrace  Arianism. 
But  during  the  reign  of  Julian,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  mad  excesses  of  the  Donatists, 
a  kind  of  truce  had  preyailed  among  the 
contending  parties.    Immediately  on  his 
death  their  eyes  were  Bolicitously  direct- 
ed to  his  successor,  to  see  what  measures 
he  would  pursue.    Himself  a  sincere  be- 
liever of  the  primitive  faith,  he  yet  ab- 
horred persecution.    Convinced  that  con- 
science could  not  be  forced,  and  that  a 
voluntary  religion  only  was  acceptable  to 
God,  he  made  a  law,  by  which  he  permit^ 
ted  the  Pagans  to  re-open  their  temples, 
and  exercise  their  religion.    Yet  he  pe- 


*Sooratet. 


remptorily  forbad  witchcraft  and  impos- 
tures.   He  sufifered  the  public  sacrifices, 
but  put  a  stop  to  the  overflowings  of 
ma^c  and  enchantments,  with    which 
Julian  had  filled  the  empire ;  in  fine,  he 
granted  the  Pagans  more  than  Constan- 
tius had  allowed,  and  placed  them  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  had  been  left 
by  the  great  Constantino.    In  this  tolera- 
tion there  was  an  effective  sincerity,  to 
which  that  of  Juliai^  had  no  just  preten- 
sions.   In  the  former  reign,  the^Christian 
found  himself  only  nominally  free;  in 
the  latter,  the  Pagan  found  himself  really 
so.    Philosophers  themselves  were  aa- 
mitted  to  court;  though  it  could  not  be 
expected,  that  they  should  become  the 
bosom  friends  of  a  Christian  emperor. 
Some  of  the  courtiers  insulted  t^em  ; 
Jovian  himself  was  too  just  and  generous 
to  do  it.    Even  Libanius  and  Maximus, 
the  pillars  of  Paganism  and  philosophy, 
were  spared ;  we  may  thence  judge  how 
mildly  others  were  treated.    At  Constan- 
tinople also,  sacrifices  were  publicly  of- 
fered for  the  solemnity  of  the  consulship 
of  Jovian.    He  even  permitted  Themis- 
tius,  an  illustrious  pagan  magistrate,  to 
harangue  before  him  on  the  propriety  of 
religious  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  to  thank  him  for  the  liberty 
which  he  gave  to  his  subjeQts.      His 
speech  on  the  occasion  need  not  be  given ; 
the  sentiments  are  now  common  and  trite; 
something  right  and  something  wrong, 
as  is  usual  at  this  day,  appears  on  the 
face  of  it.    The  right  of  private  judgment 
and  the  iniquity  of  compulsion  are  jnstiy 
stated ;  and,  like  all  men  who  are  void  of 
any  true  religious  principle,  he  intimates 
that  all  religions  are  equally  true  and 
equally  pleasing  to  God.    But  it  seems 
a  pitiable  thin^,  that  none  of  the  learned 
and  philosophical  Pagans  should  have 
found  out  this  doctrine  before !  if  they 
had,  how  much  Christian  blood  would 
have  been  spared!    It  would  have  re- 
dounded more  to  their  credit,  if  they  had 
made  or  propagated  this  discovery  during 
the  Christian  persecutions.     To  speak 
of  it  now,  when  they  were  the  inferior 
party,  looks  more  like  selfishness  than 
liberality.      Philosophers  wrote  against 
Christians    with  much  animosity,  and 
some  of  them  joined  actively  in  perse- 
cuting: I  recollect  not  one,  before  The- 
mistius,  who  pleaded  for  toleration. 

At  the  same  time  Jovian  declared 
Christianity  to  be  the  established  religion, 
and  replaced  in  the  standard  the  figure  <i 
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the  cross,  ^hich  Julian  liad  taken  away. 
He  ordered  the  Christians  to  be  restored 
to  their  churches,  recalled  their  exiles, 
and  reinstated  them  in  all  their  privi- 
leges. One  Magnus^  an  officer  of  note,  had 
burned  by  his  private  authori^  the  church 
of  Berytus  in  Phoenicia.  He  was  him- 
self an  unprincipled  man,  ardent  in  per- 
secution. Jovian  was  very  near  behead- 
in?  him ;  but  contented  himself  with 
obliging  him  to  rebuild  the  church  at  his 
own  expense. 

Thus  did  Jovian  prove  himself  the  de- 
fender of  Christianity  as  the  established 
religion,  and  of  toleration  at  the  same 
time.  The  ingenuity  of  man  can  proceed 
no  farther  in  such  a  subject.  The  princi- 
ples of  church  government,  which  have 
for  'a  hundred  years  subsisted  among 
ourselves,  were  in  their  great  outlines  in- 
troduced by  Jovian  into  the  empire :  and 
on  the  whole  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
inte^ity  of  his  heart  and  the  soundness 
of  his  understanding.* 

Athanasius  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
death  of  Julian,  than  he  suddenly  appear- 
ed again  at  Alexandria,  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  his  people.  A  let^ 
ter  from  Jovian  confirmed  him 


Athanasi- 
us appears 
openly  at 
Alexan- 
dria. 


and  your  zeal  for  Jesus  Christ  our  Sa- 
viour, we  take  you,  venerable  bishop, 
under  our  protection.    You  deserve  it,  by 
the  courage  which  you  have  shown  in  the 
most  painful  labours,  and  your  contempt 
of  persecutors  and   menacingr  words.— 
Holding  in  your  hand  the  helm  of  faith, 
which  is  so  dear  to  you,  you  cease  not  to 
combat  for  the  truth,  nor  to  edify  the 
Christian  people,  wjio  find  in  you  the  per- 
fect model  of  all  virtues.    For  these  rea- 
sons we  recall  you  immediately,  and  we 
order  you  to  return,  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  sal  vation.  Return  to  the  holy  churches ; 
feed  the  people  of  God.    Let  the  pastor 
at  the  head  of  the  flock  offer  up  prayers 
for  our  person ;  for  we  are  persuaded, 
that  Goa  will  diffuse  on  us  and  on  our 
fellow  Christians  his  signal  favours,  if 
you  afford  the  assistance  of  your  prayers.* 
Jovian  wrote  to  him  again,  to  ask  in- 
struction with  respect  to  the  Arian  con- 
troversy.   Athanasius,  entering  into  his 
views,  convened  some  bishops,  and  an- 
swered him  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  re- 
commending to  him  the  Nicene  faith,  and 
defending  it  in  his  usual  manner.  Jovian 
directed  nim  to  come  to  Antioch,  where 


he  was  graciously  received.  Arian  and 
in  his  office,  and  it  was  con-tCandidus,  two  Arians,  relations  also  of 
ceived  in  these  terms : — "  To  the  emperor,  came  to  him  at  Antioch, 


the  most  religious  friend  of 
God,  Athanasius.  As  we  ad- 
mire beyond  expression  the  sanctity  of 
your  life,  in  which  shine  forth  the  marks 
of  resemblance  to  the  God  of  theuniverse,f 


♦  This  praise  se^ms  due  to  Jovian  in  general 
for  hia  conduct ;  at  the  same  time  I  am'  lar  from 
pretending  to  determine  precisely  the  line  which 
he  ought  to  have  pursued.  In  umbers  speak 
with  ^reat  confidence  on  the  subject  of  religious 
establishments  and  toleration,  who  have  never 
weighed  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  in- 
volved. A  more  proper  place  to  investigate  it 
may  occur,  when  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Theo- 
^dosius. 

t  Mr.  G\bbon  calls  this  impious  and  extrava- 
gant flattery.  Who  but  a  person  either  exceed- 
ingly prejudiced  or  ignorant  would  have  ha- 
zarded such  an  assertion?  I  scruple  not  to 
charge  the  learned  critic  with  both.  His 
prejudice  will  not  allow  him  to  bear  a  short 
interval  of.  the  prosperity  of  Athanasius  with 

Ktience,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  has 
I  him  here  to  express  his  prejudice  vnth  pecu- 
liar absurdity.  Every  child  in  divinity  knows, 
that  to  say,  a  man  reitembles  God,  or  bears  his 
image  and  likeness,  means  no  more,  than  *'  that 
he  u  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of 
Him  that  treated  him,"  that  he  is  what  Adam 
was  before  the  fall,  what  every  Christian  is  made 
What  an  immensity  of  learning  do 


having  conceived  some  hope  of  his  fa- 
vour.   Euzoius  also,  the  bishop  of  that 
city,  where  Arianism  was  strong,  and 
some  other  Arians,  laboured  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  eunuchs  of  the  pa- 
lace, as  their  party  had  done  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius.    The  Macedonians  too, 
the  followers  of  the  deposed  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  who  hacl  taught  them  to 
deny  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so- 
licited the  emperor  for  predominancy  in 
the  Church.    "I  hate  disputes,  replied 
Jovian ;  I  love  and  honour  men  of  peace, 
and  promoters  of  union."    The  Arians, 
confounded  with  such  a  sentence,  com- 
municated with  Meletius  the  orthodox 
bishop  of  Antioehf  and  subscribed  the 
council  of  Nice.    It  is  difficult  to  believe 
their   sincerity;    under   any    the    most 
moderate  account  that  can  be  given  of  the 
controversy,  Arian  duplicity  must  strike 
every  reader.  At  any  rate  Jovian  was  not 
to  blame ;  he  plainly  declared,  that  he 
would  constrain  no  man,  and  he  said  so 
sincerely.    But  power,  not  mere  tolen^ 
tion,  was  their  object.  Jovian  also  strove 
in  vain  to  heal  the  division  between  the 


of  the  New  Teatament  t  >  has  been  mentioned  above. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH: 


[CaiF.  X. 


The  AriaDS  of  Alexandria*  attempted 
to  g[ain  the  episcopal  tee  for  a  person 
firmed  Lucius,  a  man  void  of  all  piety, 
and  made  application  for  him  to  the  empe- 
ror, with  Lncias  himself  at  their  head. 
The  friends  of  Athanasius  sent  deputies 
also  on  their  part,  to  oppose  them.     The 
interference  of  Constantine,  and  still  more 
of  Constantius,  in  the  expulsion  of  bish- 
ops in  cities  of  great  note  in  the  empire, 
had  established  an  unhappy  preceaent, 
which  was  followed  too  frequently.    A 
short  extract  of  the  conferences  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  character  of  Jonan,  and 
on  the  state  of  religion  at  that  time.  **  We 
beff  your  power,  your  majesty,  your  pie- 
ty," say  the  Arians,  **to  give  us  audi- 
ence."  Who  and  whence  are  you  ?  "Sir, 
we  are  Christians."     Whence,  and  of 
what  city  I     "Of  Alexandria."     What 
do  you  desire  of  me  I    "  To  give  us  a 
bishop."    I  have  ordered  Athanasius  to 
return  to  his  see.    "Sir,  this  man  has 
been  banished  many  years,  for  crimes  of 
which  he  is  not  cleared."    A  soldier  of 
the  emperor's  guard  interposed :    "  Sir, 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  examine  who 
these  people  are,  the  remains  of  the  fac- 
tion or  George,  the  villain  who  desolated 
Alexandria."     At  these  words,  Jovian 
(who  was  on  horseback  when  they  met 
him,)  spurred  his  horse  and  left  them. 
The  Arians  were  not  so  repulsed ;  they 
presented  themselves  to  Jovjan  a  second 
time.    "We  have  several  heads  of  accu- 
sation against  Athanasius,  which  we  are 
able  to  prove.    It  is  thirty  years  since  he 
was  banished  by  Constanune  and  Con- 
stautius  of  immortal  memory."    The  ac- 
cusations of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years,  re- 
plied Jovian,  are  out  of  date.    I  know 
why  he  was  accused,  and  how  he  was 
banished.    A  third  time  Jovian  bein?  im- 
portuned by  the  same  petitioners,  and  the 


of  that  to  God:    We  men  hear  wwds; 
God  alone  knows  the  heart"  "  The  trea- 
surer," said  a  lawyer,  a  cynic  philoso* 
pher,  "has  taken  some  houses  from  me 
on  account  of  Athanasius."    Is  Athana- 
sius responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  trea- 
surer ?    "I  have  a  charge  against  Atha- 
nasius," said  another  lawyer,  named  Pa- 
talus,  a  Pagan.     What  business,  said  the 
emperor,  has  a  Pag^an  like  thee  to  trouble 
himself  about  Christians  I    Enraged  at 
the  attempts  of  the  Arians  to  corrupt  the 
eunuchs  of  his  court,  he  made  them  to  un- 
dergo the  torture,  to  discover  the  bottom 
of  Uie  intrigue,  and  said  he  would  treat 
I  his  first  domestics  in  the  same  manner, 
if  they  followed  such  mea- 
sures.    He  sent  Athanasius    Athanasi- 
to  his  diocese,  where  he  lived    ^'  ^•}' 
ten  years  longer,  and  directed    ^^^   *°' 
the  affairs  of  the  church. 

The  plainness  and  frank  manners  of 
Jovian,  mixed  with  firmness,  are  evident 
in  this  account;  so  is  the  inveterate  ma- 
lignity of  the  Arians ;  and  every  serious 
reader  will  deplore  the  power  which  Sa- 
tan gains  over  a  people  once  tinged  with 
the  spirit  of  religious  party  in  opposition 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  will  see 
matter  of  caution  not  to  depart  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

While  Jovian  was  at  Antioch,  he  was 
much  aspersed  by  the  wits  of  that  city. 
His  person,  it  was  said,  was  formed  at 
the  expense  of  his  mind.  The  measure 
of  his  stature  is  that  of  bis  folly.  Calum- 
nies were  propagated  against  him^  and 
the  spirit  of  satire  was  indulged  with  much 
freedom. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  censures,  the 
acknowledgments  of  Pagans  themselves 
in  favour  of  Jovian ;  his  talent  of  Jcnow- 
ing  men,  and  employing  them  accord- 
ingly ;  his  attention  to  find  out  persons  of 


deputies  of  the  Athanasians  speaking  at  ment;  his  care  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
the  same  time,  Jovi^  said,  "When  all  piety;  his  integrity  and  openness;  and 

1,  * u-.- *  .,-j^-«*-«j  above  all,  his  strict  conscientiousness, 

like  to  which  I  find  nothing  in  pagan  he- 
roes and  patriots;  announced,  though  not 
the  splendid  genius,  yet  the  man  of  sound 
understanding,  and  promised  to  the  world 
a  wise  and  pious  government.  It  is  im- 
possible that  Ammianus  could  have  had 
a  mean  opinion  of  him,  since,  when  he 
speaks  of^  his  faults,  he  owns  that  he 
might  have  lived  to  correct  them.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  character  of  the 
solid,  not  the  shining  kind;  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  times,  I  fear,  was  unworthy 
of  him.    He  was  soon  remored,  and  so 


speak  together,  one  ^npot  understand 
who  is  in  the  right  Qha()se  two  persons 
on  both  sides;  I  cannot  ^answer  both  of 
you."  The  Arians  begged  the  emperor 
to  set  over  them  any  person  except  Athsp 
nasiu?.  "  I  have  made  inquiries,"  said 
he;  "he  teaches  sound  doctrine."  "It 
is  true  he  speaks  well,"  answered  the 
Arians,  "  but  means  ill."  The  emperor 
replied,  "I  need  no  further  testimony 
if  he  means  ill,  he  must  give  an  account 


•  Opera  Athanasii,  V.  1.  p.  78S. 
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▼ery  suddenly,  that  it  was  suspected,  he 
had  not  died  a  natural  death ;  though  of 
this  no  proof  was  given.  The  Christians 
sincerely  wept,  the  Pagans  in  general 
spake  well  of  him ;  the  Arians  soon  en- 
deavoured to  take  advantage  of  his  de- 
cease, and  the  Church  was  once  more  in- 
volved in  persecution. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  VALENS,*— THE 
DEATH,  CHARACTER,  AND  WRITINGS 
OF  ATHANASIUS. 

Jovian  was  succeeded  hy  two  bro- 
thers, Valentinian  and  Valens ;  the  former 
gpverned  in  th^  West,  the  latter  in  the 
East.    Valentinian  followed  the  plan  of 
Jovian,  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.    Va- 
lens, a  man  of  weak  capacity  himself,  had 
not  been  yet  baptized,  and  seemed  as  lit- 
tle qualified  to  judge  of  matters  of  religion 
as  of  government.    Valentinian,  whom 
fraternal  affection  induced  to  make  him 
his  colleague  in  the  empire,  had  been  in 
vain  advised  to  choose  another  person. 
The  Arians,  who,  under  Eudoxius  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  had  ruled  the  capital  in 
all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  the  time  of 
Constantius,  rejoiced  to  find  Valens  equal- 
ly supple  and  ductile  as  that  emperor 
Even  the  party  of  Macedonius,  a  sort  of 
Semi-Arians,  who  allowed  the  Son  of 
God  to  be  like  the  Father,  though  not  of 
the  same  substancei  and  who  were  like- 
wise enemies  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  could  not  gain  the  favour  of  the 
emperor,  but  were  persecuted  as  well  as 
the  orthodox;  while  Eudoxius  with  the 
complete  Arians,  who  would  not  allow 
the  similarity  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
engrossed  all  the  churches.    The  Semi- 
Anans,  induced  by  these  circumstances, 
entered  into  connexions  with  Liberius 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  reunited  themselves 
with  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  West: 
yet  one  can  have  no  great  idea  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  sect,  as  they  would  have 
probably  persisted  in  their  heresy,  if  Va- 
lens had  favoured  their  notion ;  many  of 
them,  however,  might  be  perverted  by  the 
Bubtilties  of  disputation,  and  be  more  or 


churches  were  ordered  to  be  shut  up,  as 
well  as  their  persons  to  be  banished.  For 
the  orthodox  of  the  general  church  had 
no  places  of  worship  from  the  days  of 
Constantius ;  and  Jovian  their  friend  had 
not  lived  to  come  to  his  capital.  One 
Agelius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  was  exiled^ 
a  man  of  admirable  sanctity  and  virtue, 
and  remarkable  for  his  perfect  contempt 
of  money.  Yet  was  he  restored  not  long 
after,  and  he  recovered  the  churches  of  his 
communion.  He  owed  this,  under  Pro- 
vidence, to  one  Marcion,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  piety,  a  Novatian  presbyter,  who 
tutored  two  daughters  of  the  emperor.  On 
this  account  the  Novatians  were  at  length 
tolerated ;  while  the  general  church  suf- 
fered the  rigour  of  banishment,  and  was 
silent  by  compulsion,  and  while  the  Arians 
tyrannized  over  all  the  Christian  world  in 
the  East.  Yet  the  Novatians  were  still 
infested  by  the  Arians,  because  they 
cherished  and  loved  in  a  tender  manner 
their  brethren  of  the  general  church.* 

We  must  once  more  see  Athanasius  at- 
tacked by  the  enemies  of  Christian  piety. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  £j.^^  ^ 
year  367,  Valens,  at  the  so-  Valens, 
licilation  of  Eudoxius,  order-  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
ed  the  bishops  who  had  been 
deposed  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  and 
were  afterwards  restored,  to  be  expelled 
from  their  churches.  Bv  virtue  of  this 
order,  Tatian,  governor  of  Alexandria,  at- 
tempted to  drive  Athanasius  out  of  that 
city.  The  prelate  had  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  Long  experience  of  his  integrity 
and  virtue,  respect  for  his  talents,  and 
compassion  for  his  suffering  had  secured 
him  this  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most 
glorious  of  all  empires.  The  prefect  was 
so  sensible  of  this,  that  for  some  time  he 
dared  not  proceed  to  execute  his  orders. 
At  length,  he  brake  one  night  with  an 


Hymrwv  xsn  i»T^pj'»*'»    B.  IV.  C  9.  SocratflS. 

This  hiatorian  having  himself  a  particular  ao- 

quaintaoce  with  the  Novatians,  we  learn  some- 

Uiing  from  him  conoeming  this  people.    I  wirii 

he  had  given  us  more  information.    But  their 

charity   and   tenderness   toward   the   general 

church  in  its  distress,  while  they  themselves 

were  indulged  with  toleration,  and  their  suflfer- 

ing  some  molestation  from  the  reigning  party, 

-J       .     ^,    .  -1      _^     .,        •     4U  •  becauseof  their  affection  for  those  who  endured 

thodox  m  their  he^  than  m,  their  ex- ^^^.j;,  ^^  righteousness'  sake,  reflects  an 

Valens*  ordered  all  the  fol-  J[miable  lustre  on  the  character  of  these  Dissen- 


f^ressions. 
owers  of  the  Nicene  faith  to  be  expelled 
from  Constantinonle.    In  this  persecu- 
tion were  includea  the  Novatians :  their 


*soK.aix. 


ten.  And  I  wish  the  lesson  it  is  calculated  to 
teach  were  attended  to  at  this  day.  Let  men  who 
love  the  feith  of  the  Gospel  and  are  content  Jo 
suffer  for  it  in  the  world,  adorn  it  by  brotheriy 
love,  and  leave  political  contentions  and  the  arts 
of  ambition  to  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel. 
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armed  force  into  his  church,  where  he 
generally  lodsed,  and  sought  for  his  per- 
son in  eyery  place«  hot  in  vain.    Athana- 


Athaoati- 
ut  flies 
from  Alex- 
andria the 
fourth 
time. 


son  in  eyery  place, 

81U8,  probably  warned  hefore- 
hand  of  the  danger,  had  re- 
tired, and  remained  for  four 
months  concealed  in  his  fa- 
ther's sepulchre.  This  was 
the  fourth  time  that' he  had 
fled  from  Alexand  ria.  V alens, 
however,  from  the  dread  he  seems  to  have 
had  of  the  people,  ordered  him  to  be 
recalled;  nor  could  Lucius,  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  prevail  on  him  to 
give  Athanasius  any  more  disturbance. 
About  this  time  Valens  himself  received 
baptism  from  Eudoxius,  who  had  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  weak  emperor,  as 
to  induce  him  to  swear,  that  he  would 
never  depart  from  the  Arian  creed.* 

A  council  was  held  at  Laodicea  in 
Phrygia  about  this  time.  A  few  of  its 
canons  shall  be  mentioned,  as  they  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  spirit  of  religion. 
One  of  them  prohibits  the  ordination  of 
men  lately  baptized ;  and  so  far  agrees 
with  the  sacred  rule.f  The  choice  of 
those  appointed  to  the  priesthood  was 
not  to  be  iefl  to  the  people,  but  the  bishops 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  metropolitans, 
after  a  long  probation  of  their  faith  and 
morals.  In  this,  an  alteration  was  doubt- 
less made  from  the  customs  which  had  ob- 
tained before  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
the  metropolitans  now  exercised  the  same 

Sower  which  the  Apostles  had  done,  who 
oubtless  ordained  pastors  in  all  the 
churches  by  their  own  authority.  The 
coimcil  orders^  clergymen  not  to  lend 
money  upon  usury,  nor  to  visit  taverns 
and  houses  of  entertainment,  nor  to  as- 
sist at  the  public  shows  exhibited  at 
marriages  ana  festivals.  A  proof,  I  fear, 
that  their  manners  were  gprown  more  lax 
and  dissolute.  The  invocation  of  angels 
is  also  solemnly  forbidden :  a  proof  that 
this  species  of  idolatry  had  already  crept 
into  the  church,  and  a  condemnation  of 
the  practice  of  the  Romanists.  Presby- 
ters are  forbidden  alsoto practise  magic 
and  enchantment:  pity,  that  there  should 
be  occsision  to  make  such  a  canon !  On 
the  whole,  this  council,  though  it  appears 
seriously  bent  on  the  support  or  good 
discipline  and  manners,  evidences  a  great 
and  deep  corruption  to  have  taken*  place 
in  the  church  or  Christ. 

•  Theod.  IV.  c^  !«.  Fleutr,  B.  16.  8. 
tlTim.ui.6.     |Flear7,B.XyLe.l2.  I 


Valens  himself,  being  at  Tomi,  a  city 
of  Scythia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
ordered  Brettannio  the  bishop  to  meet  and 
communicate  w'M  him  and  nis  Arian  at- 
tendants, who  came  to  the  bishop's  church 
for  that  purpose.  Brettannio  firmly  re* 
fused,  professing  his  regard  for  the  Ni- 
cene  faith,  and  leaving  the  emperor  he 
went  to  another  church,  and  all  his  con- 
gregationf^followed  him.  Valens  with 
his  attendants  being  left  alone,  was  so 
enraged,  that  he  ordered  the  bishop  to  be 
banished,  though  political  reasons  in- 
duced him  soon  afler  to  permit  his  return. 
The  Scythians  were  indignant  at  the  ba- 
nishment of  their  bishop,  a  man  renowned 
among  them*  for  piety  and  integrity,  and 
Valens  dreaded  their  revolt.  Of  the  con- 
duct of  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  in 
these  times,  it  will  be  more  proper  to 
speak  in  the  course  of  their  story,  as  they 
are  men,  who  deserve  to  be  held  out  to 
the  more  distinct  attention  of  the  reader. 
Antioch  was  sorely  shaken  with  the  con- 
flicts of  this  persecution.  There  Arian- 
ism  triumphed,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
power,  thouffh  the  influence  of  the  two 
orthodox  bishops,  Meletius  and  Paulinus, 
under  God,  preserved  a  considerable  rem- 
nant. For  wherever  men  of  firm  piety 
ruled  in  the  churches,  they  were  enabled 
to  check  the  torrent.  On  the 
death  of  Eudoxius  in  370,  the 
Arians  chose  Demophilus  in 
his  room,  and  Valens  approved 
of  the  election.  The  orthodox  elected  at 
the  same  time  Evagrius  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. Valens,  incensed,  banished 
both  him  and  the  bishop  who  had  dared 
to  ordain  him. 

On  this  occasion  eighty  ecclesiastics 
were  sent  to  the  emperor  at  Nicomedia, 
to  complain  of  his  conduct.  Enraffed  at 
their  presumption,  and  yet  afraid  of  a  se- 
dition, he  gave  private  orders  to  Modes- 
tus,  his  prefect,  to  murder  them  secretly. 
The  execution  of  this  order  deserves  to 
be  known  in  all  ages.  The  prefedt  pre- 
tended that  he  would  send  them  into  ba- 
nishment, with  which  they  cheerfhll^  ao- 
quiesced.  But  he  directed  the  manners 
to  set  the  ship  on  fire  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone  to  sea.  The  mariners  did  so, 
and  going  into  a  boat  which  followed 
them,  escaped.  The  burning  vessel  was 
driven  by  a  strong  west  wind  into  the 
haven  of  Dacidizus,  on  the  coast  of  Bithy- 
nia,  where  it  was  consumed  with  the 


Death  of 
Eudoxius, 

A.  D.  370. 


•  Soz.  B.  VL  81. 
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ministers.*  The  intention  of  eoncealing- 
what  was  done,  was  frustrated ;  and  the 
wickedness  and  inhumanity  of  the  mur- 
der appeared  more  odious,  by  the  mean- 
ness with  which  it  was  contrived. 

Caesarius,  the  brother  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  had  been  recalled  to  court  by 
Jovian,  and  Valens  made  him  questor  of 
Bithynia.  His  brother  exhorted  him  to 
disengage  himself  from  the  woild,  which 
at  length  he  did,  and  died  soon  after. 

Athanasius  had  the  courage  to  expel 
from  the  church  the  governor  of  Libya,  a 
man  wholly  given  up' to  cruelty  and  de- 
bauchery: nor  was  the  world  then  so 
degenerated,  as  to  despise  altogether  the 
discipline  of  the  church.  A  council  held 
at  Antioch  by  the  faithful, 
t  aS"  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
^^  forty-six  bishops,  pathetical- 

ly bewailed  the  times:  and 
among  other  things,  they  observed,  that 
the  infidels  laughed  at  these  evils,  and 
staggered  the  weak ;  while  true  Chris- 
tians avoiding  the  churches,  as  being  now 
nurseries  of  impiety,  went  into  deserts, 
and  liiled  up  their  hands  to  God  with 
siffhs  and  tears. 

Meletius,  who  was  the  chief  of  this 
council,  was  banished  the  third  time,  and 
sent  into  Armenia,  his  own  country.  The 
other  bishop,  Paulinus,  whose  fiock  was 
small,  was  spared.  The  Meletians,  de- 
prived of  their  churches,  assembled  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  Antioch,  and 
heard  the  word  of  Qod.  But  from  this 
place  also  they  were  driven,  and  many  of 
them  were  thrown  into  the  Orontes. 

Maximus,  the  philosopher  and  friend 
of  Julian,  was  at  length  made  a  victim 
to  the  jealousy  of  Valens,  for  some  magi- 
cal contrivances  real  or  pretended. 

At  Edessa,  the  orthodox  were  wont  to 
meet  in  a  field  ;  Valens  ordered  them  to 
be  dispersed;  but  the  resolution  of  a  wo- 
man who  hastened  thither  as  on  purpose 
to  suffer  martyrdom,  staggered  his  mind, 
and  caused  him  to  cease  from  the  at- 
tempt. 

Another  method  was  taken :  the  pas- 
tors of  Edessa  were  sent  into  banish- 
ment ;  some  of  them  were  conducted  to 
Antinous,f  where  observing  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  Pagans,  they 
employed  themselves  in  taking  pains  for 
their  eternal  salvation.  Protogenes  par- 
ticularly taught  the  children  to  write  and 


to  read  the  Psalms  of  David  and  suitable 
passages  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
though  the  account  we  have  here  is  very 
defective,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  increased 
by  these  means.* 

Athanasius  died  in  the  year  373,  after 
he  had  been  bishop  forty-six  years ;  and 
bein^  desired  to  nominate  a  successor,  he 
mentioned    Peter,    an   aged 
saint,  and  the  faithful  com-    ?®J*°^ 
panion  of  his  labours.    Let    A^"*"*" 
us  pause  a  little,  to  view  the    "***!! 
writings  and  character  of  this    ^' "'  ^'^* 
great  man. 

A  person  so  actively  employed,  and  so 
wholly  taken  up  during  ,the  course  of  a 
long  life  with  a  single  controversy,  is  not 
likely  to  leave  behmd  him  writings  very 
instructive  to  after  ages.  I 
run  through  his  works,  and  Bii  writ- 
find  nothing  .important  in  *"^'' 
them,  except  what  relates  to  the  Arian 
controversy.  As  a  vniter,  he  is  nervous, 
clear,  argumentative,  and  every  where 
discovers  the  man  of  sense,  except  jn 
the  Liff)  of  Anthony  the  monk,  and  other 
monastic  pieces;  the  superstitions  and 
follies  of  which  unhappy  perversion  of 
piety  received  but  too  liberal  a  support 
from  his  influence.  But  such  were  the 
times ;  and  in  public  life,  the  abuses  of 
Christianity  were  so  many,  that  I  wonder 
not  that  the  most  ^dly  had  the  strod^est 
relish  for  monasticism,  in  an  age  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  so  much  darkened.  His  two 
treatises  against  the  Gentiles  bid  the 
fairest  to  show  his  general  knowledge 
and  spirit  in  religion,  because  they  are 
exempt  from  the  Arian  controversy.  In 
them  he  discovers  the  source  of  idolatry 
to  be  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Fall.  Men  being  fallen 
from  God,  cannot  erect  their  minds  to 
things  spiritual,  but  sink  down  to  things 
earthly  and  sensqal.  He  allows  the  evil 
propensity  of  nature,  and  describes  its 
effects  very  justly;  at  the  same  time  like 
Justin,  and  other  of  the  fathers  whom  we 
have  seen,  he  speaks  of  the  free-will  of 
man,  and  of  his  power  of  resisting  this 
propensity,  using  the  same  Greek  term.f 
He  speaks  very  solidly  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  describes  it  as  essen- 
tial to  the  recovery  of  fallen  man,  and 
speaks  of  the  propriety  of  man's  being 


•  Socratet,  B.  IV.  e.  16.) 

t  A  plaee,  I  toppote,  in  Thebait  io  EgjpC. 


•  Fleury,  32.  B.  V. 
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taught  by  Him,  who  U  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Father.  Redemption  by  his  cross  he 
speaks  of  in  a  manner  perfectl]r  scriptu- 
ral ;  but  little  is  to  be  found  in  him  of  the 
experience  of  these  doctrines,  and  their 
application  to  the  heart  and  conscience ; 
nor  does  he  dwell  much  on  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Opposi- 
tion to  Arianism  absorbed  his  whole  soul, 
and  he  keeps  it  in  constant  view  through- 
out all  his  writings,  or  nearly  so,  except 
in  his  two  discourses  to  the  Gentiles. 
His  address  to  Constant! us  is  vehement 
and  persuasive ;  but,  though  full  of  in- 
tegrity, it  is  wanting  in  meekness.  In 
his  apology  for  his  flight,  he  amply  vin- 
dicates himself  by  scriptural  and  aposto- 
lical authority.  His  book  on  the  Psalms 
explains  very  justly  their  excellencies. 
He  shows,  that  in  them  is  found  the 
whole  sum  of  duty,  all  the  ar^ments  of 
prayer,  all  the  doctrines  of  religion,  pro- 
phecies concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  all 
the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament :  he 
observes,  with  great  propriety,  that  the 
believer  may  see  in  them  the  state  and 
frame  of  his  own  soul,  what  he  himself 
feels ;  and  let  a  man's  state  be  what  it 
may,  every  one  may  find  words  adapted 
to  his  condition,  and  a  true  relief  for 
every  trouble.  His  treatise  on  the  un- 
pardonable sin  is  a  monument  of  infirmi- 
ty in  a  great  and  noble  mind,  and  such 
an  infirmity  as  men  of  great  sincerity  are 
mow  exposed  to  than  others ;  I  mean  that 
of  wresting  every  subject  that  we  handle, 
to  promote  the  darling  object  of  our  own 
minds.  To  defend  the  Trinity  was  his ; 
I  wonder  not  therefore,  that  Arianism  with 
him  is  represented  as  the  ^^  unpardonable 
sin,"  ana  truly  the  conduct  of  the  Arians 
in  his  time  would  naturally  give  an  edge 
to  his  spirit.  I  have  represented  things 
in  as  faithful  a  manner  as  I  can  from  the 
lights  of  antiquity  which  remain  to  us ; 
and  I  must  say,  independently  of  all  doc- 
trinal sentiments,  "there  appears  no  com- 
parison between  theutwo  parties  in  their 

moral  conduct.  Every  thing 
Coinpari-  mean  and  sordid,  cruel  and 
t"  *ta-  inhuman,  ambitious  and  per- 
rianTftnd  fi<iious,  is  found  on  the  side 
Arians.         ^^  Arianism.     The  fruits  of 

genuine  religion  evidently  ap- 
pear on  the  other  side,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover  hitherto.  However  melancholy 
may  have  been  the  scenes  of  human  wick- 
ednes£Jt  which  we  have  reviewed,  and 
however  faint  the  marks  of  godliness  in 
any  person,  still  **  real  virtue  was  seen 


the  attendant  d  orthodox  sentiments 
alone."  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  Atha* 
nasius,  who  knew  and  felt  all  this,  should 
be  betrayed  into  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  unpardonable  sin  ? 

In  his  defence  of  the  Trinity,  he  guards 
it  on  all  sides  with  extreme  exactness. 
He  is  not  solicitous  to  remove  the  mys- 
tery ;  he  leaves  the  account  as  it  always 
should  be  left,  inadequate  and  imperfect, 
clear  and  exact  only  so  for  as  the  Scrip- 
ture has  explained  it.  He  is  not  careful 
to  clear  it  ot  the  objections,  and  to  answer 
the  captious  questions  of  the  enemies  of 
the  doctrine.  But  all  sorts  of  opposition 
to  it  find  in  him  a  just  refutation.  He 
asserts  every  where  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 
Among  the  rest,  the  heresy  of  Apollina- 
rius,  who  denied  to  Jesus  Christ  a  hu* 
man  soul,  was  by  him  effectually  confut- 
ed. But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  a  subject 
we  have  had  so  much  occasion  to  consi* 
der,  I  observe,  that  though  the  creed, 
commonly  called  that  of  Athanasius,  be 
not  his,  yet  it  contains  precisely  his  views 
and  sentiments.*' 

Athanasius  shines,  however,  more  in 
his  life  than  in  his  writings ;  his  conduct 
every  where  appears  consistent  and  up- 
right, sharpened  too  much  by  long  and 
cruel  opposition  indeed,  yet  never  govern- 
ed by  malice,  always  principled  by  the 
fear  of  God  in  this  whole  controversy.  I 
doubt  not  but  he  was  raised  by  a  special 
providence  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  while  men  of  no  religion 
are  blaming  his  asperity,  let  us  admire 
the  strength  of  that  grace,  which  kept 
him  so  invincibly  firm  and  calmly  mag- 
nanimous, and  through  his  means  pre- 
served to  us  this  precious  part  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  The  Lord  has  ever  raised 
up  instruments  of  this  strong  and  hardy 
cast,  to  maintain  his  cause  in  the  world ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  in  resard  to 
this  great  and  good  man,  thatiuter  all 
the  abuse  thrown  on  his  character  respect- 
ing persecution,  there  is  very  much  of 
persecution  indeed,  but  persecution  by 
him  always  sufiered,  never  inflicted  on 
others. 

The  choice  of  Peter,  as  his  successor 
at  Alexandria,  was  confirmed  by  the 
whole  church ;  and  the  almost  universal 
respect  which  was  paid  to  the  virtues  of 
Athanasius,  seemed  to  put  his  election 
out  of  the  reach  of  controversy.  But  im- 
perial violence  prevailed.    By  Euzoius 


I*  See  Dq  Pin'i  view  of  bit  works. 
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of  Aotioeh,  Valens  was  stirred  up  to  op- 
pose Peter ;  and  Luovps,  whom  Jovian  so 
contemptuously  rejected,  was  introduced 
by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Then*  was 
seen  the  insolent  cruelty  of  Magnus  a 
Pagan,  whom  the  mercy  of  Jovian  had 
spared.  Many  Athanasians  were  mur- 
dered, and  many  treated  with  great  out- 
rages ;  while  Arianism,  supported  by  the 
dvil  powers,  triumphed  without  control. 
Nineteen  priests  and  deacons,  some  very 
old,  were  seized  by  Magnus.  **  Agpree, 
wretches,"  said  the  Pagan,  <*  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Arians.  If  your  relijrion 
be  true,  God  will  forgive  you  for  yield- 
ing to  necessity."  •  "  Forbear  to  import 
tune  us,"  they  replied,  ♦♦  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  God  is  sometimes  Father,  and 
sometimes  not.  Our  fathers  at  Nice  con- 
fessed, that  the  Son  is  consubstantial 
with  the  Father."  A^hips  and  tortures, 
the  grief  of  the  godly,  and  the  insults  of 
Jews  and  apostates,  altered  not  their  de- 
termination :  they  were  banished  to  He- 
Uopolis  in  Phcenicia.  Palladius  a  Pagan, 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  sent  many  to  pri- 
son, who  had  presumed  to  weep;  and 
after  he  had  scourged  them,  sent  twenty- 
three  of  them,  chiefly  monks,  to  work  in 
the  mines.  Other  scenes  of  savage  cru- 
elty are  related;  it  is  tedious  and  unplea- 
sant to  enlarge  on  them :  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  behold  the  fruits  of  Athanasius's 
labours  in  the  faithful  sufferings  of  so 
many  of  his  followers.  Euzoius,  having 
put  Lucius  and  his  Arians  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  chnrdies,  and  left  Alexan- 
dria in  tears,  returned  to  Antioch.  What 
a  bishop  was  this!  But  the  Christian 
reader  will  steadily  observe  with  me, 
that  Christ  had  all  along  a  real  church, 
and  that  the  cross  is  her  mark,  but  the 
cross  meekly  endured :  and  Were  not  Eu- 
xoius^s  conduct  connected  with  this  truth, 
his  name  would  deserve  no  Qotice  in  this 
history. 

The  monks  of  Egypt,  whose  piety 
moved  the  common  people,  were  courted 
by  the  Arian  party ;  but  they  offered  their 
necks  to  the  sword,  rather  wan  quit  the 
Nicene  profession.  A  number  of  these 
were  banished,  but  were  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  return. t  Peter  himself,  though 
imprisoned,  found  means  to  escape,  and 
in  Europe,  where  Arianism  had  no  power, 
he  eujoyed  a  quiet  exile. 

The  piety  of  Terentius,  an  officer  of 
Valens,  deserves  to  be  recorded.    The 


emperor,  pleased  with  his  services,  bade 
him  ask  a  favour.  The  man  begged  the 
liberty  of  a  place  of  worship  for  the  or^ 
thodox.  Valens  in  a  rage  tore  his  peti- 
tion. Terentius  gathering  the  fragpnents 
of  the  petition,  said,  I  have  received  a 

fift  from  you,  O,  Emperor.  Let  the 
udge  of  all  the  earth  judge  between  ns.* 
At  the  same  time  among  the  Goths,  by  . 
the  cruelty  of  their  king  Athanaric,  num- 
bers of  godly  men  were  murdered  for  the 
sake  of  their  Redeemer.  Eusebius  of  Sa- 
mosata  was  expelled  by  the  Arian  tyranny 
from  his  see.  H^  took  particular  care  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  imperial  messeiv* 
ger  before  his  departure,  and  when  de- 
sired with  floods  of  tears  by  his  flock  not 
to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  wolves, 
he  read  to  them  that  passage  of  the  Apos- 
tle, which  commanas  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  be.t  Excellent  servant  of 
Christ! 

Eusebius  of  Samasota  is  one  of  those 
bishops  of  whom  it  were  to  be  wished 
we  had  a  more  distinct  account.  His ' 
zeal  had  exposed  him  to  this  persecution. 
In  the  disffuise  of  a  soldier  he  had  travel- 
led through  various  parts  of  the  East,  to 
confirm  the  desolate  churches,  and  to, 
supply  them  with  pastors*.  When  the 
messenger  of  his  banishment  came  to 
him,  **  Conceal  the  occasion  of  your  jour- 
ney," says  he,  '*  or  you  will  lie  ^rown 
into  the  river,  and  your  death  laid  to  my 
charge."  He  himself  retired  with  great 
secrecy,  yet  was  he  followed  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  testimony  he  gave  of  the  pnmi- 
tive  duty  of  passiveness  under  injuries 
was  much  needed  in  these  times,  when 
men  had  too  much  forgotten  to  suffer 
with  meekness.  He  received  from  his 
fiends  very  little  for  his  journey,  thouffh 
their  liberality  would  have  supplied  him 
abundantly.  He  prayed,  and  instructed 
the  people,  and  then  retired  in  peace. 

It  will  be  proper  to  finish  here  all  that 
I  can  find  concerning  Eusebius  which  is 
material.  In  the  time  of  Constantius  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  de- 
cree of  a  council  held  at  Antioch,  which 
the  Arian  party  afterwards  persuaded 
Constantius  to  order  him  to  deliver  up. 
He  justly  observed,  that  what  had  been 
delivered  by  a  synod,  could  only  bd  re- 
turned by  the  authority  of  the  same  sy- 
nod. Even  a  menace,  that  he  should 
have  his  hand  cut  off,  prevailed  not  with 
him.    Constantius  admired  his  fortitude, 
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and  detisted.*  No  w<mder  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Samoeata,  after  hit  exile  under 
Valens,  admiring  a  man  so  firm  and  sin- 
ceret  refbaed  to  attend  the  religioua  in- 
■tructiona  of  the  ancceasor  who  was 
forced  apon  them ;  who  beio^  a  man  of  a 
meek  temper,  took  much  paina  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  them,  but  in  Tain.  Eu- 
nomins  (that  was  his  name)  left  them^ 
because  he  could  not  g[ain  their  fayour. 
llie  Arians  put  in  his  room  one  Lucius, 
who  acted  with  more  Tiolence,  and  en- 
couraged the  secular  power  to  persecute. f 
Eusebius  however  lived  long  enough  to 
recover  his  see  of  Samosata  after  the 
death  of  Valens,  and  was  at  last  killed 
with  a  tile  by  a  zealous  Arian  woman  in 
the  town  of  Dolicha,  whither  he  was 
come  to  ordain  an  orthodox  pastor,  the 
place  being  very  hostile  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinitjr.  He  died  in  a  very  chari- 
table spirit,  insisting  with  his  friends, 
that  the  woman  should  not  be  brought  to 
justice  on  his  account,  and  oblij^ed  them 
to  swear  that  they  would  gratiQr  him  in 
this4 
Some  further  views  of  the  church  under 
Valens  will  appear  in  the  lives 
^"^  <»^  of  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazi- 
k  T\  m  aDzen,whom  I  studiously  pass 
A.  D.  378.    ^^gj  f^j  ^^  present.    Valens 

perished  in  a  battle  with  the  Goths  in 
the  year  378,  after  having  reigned  four- 
teen years. 

Vdens,  however,  from  whatever  cause, 
a  little  before  his  death,  recalled  the  ex- 
iled bishops.  Lucius  was  driven  from 
Alexandria ;  Peter  recovered  his  see,  and 
Arianism  lost  its  external  dominion  a  lit- 
tle before  the  death  of  its  benefactor. 

The  Goths,  who  had  settled  on  the 
Roman  side  of  the  Danube,  in  the  domi< 
nions  of  Valens,  were  by  the  advice  of 
Eudoxius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, brought  over  to  Arianism.  ^Va- 
lens proposed  that  they  should  agree  with 
him  m  doctrine ;  but  thejr  declared,  that 
they  never  would  recede  from  the  doctrine 
of  their  ancestors,  Ulfila,  the  bishop  of 
the  whole  nation,  of  whom  more  here- 
after, was  induced,  by  the  presents  and 
complaisance  of  Eudoxius,  to  attempt  to 
draw  them  over  to  the  emperor's  doc- 
trine; and  his  argument,  which  I  su])' 
pose  he  had  from  Eudoxius,  was,  that  it 
was  only  a  verbal  dispute.  Hence  the 
Gothic  Christians  continued  to  assert, 

•  Theodoret.  B.n.  e.  32.    fl^.  B.  IV.  c  15. 
t  lb.  V.  c.  4. 


that  the  Father  was  greater  &an  the  Son, 
but  would  not  allow  the  Son  to  be  a  crea- 
ture. Nor  ^et  did  they  wholly  depart 
from  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  For 
Urfila  assured  them,  that  th^e  was  no 
difference  of  doctrine  at  all,  but  that  the 
rupture  had  arisen  from  a  vain  conten- 
tion.* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CRITRCH  UITOER  TALSNTINIAlff— 
AMBROSE  APPOINTED  BISHOP  OF  MI- 
LAN* 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a  more  cheer- 
ful prospect  in  the  West;  in  the  East, 
the  only  comfortable  circumstance  has 
been,  that  God  left  not  himself  without 
witness,  but  marked  his  real  church  hj  a 
number  of  faithful  sufferers.  Valentin- 
ian,  the  elder  brother  of  Valens,  made  a 
law  in  the  beginning  of  his  reisp,  that 
no  man  should  be  compelled  inreligion.f 
He  restrained,  however,  this  general  li- 
cence soon  after,  partly  by  seizing  the 
revenues  of  the  heathen  temples,  which 
the  emperors  annexed  to  their  own  patri- 
mony, and  partly  by  the  prohibition  of 
divinations  and  enchantments.  On  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  governor  of  Greece,  Achaia 
was  allowed  stal  to  practise  her  heathen- 
ish follies.  Other  laws  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tians followed.^  One  of  the  supposed 
oracles  of  Greece  had  declared  that  Ohris- 
tianity  should  last  only  365  years  in  the 
world.  This  period  was  now  expired, 
and  the  event  had  falsified  the  prediction. 
In  other  instances  this  emperor  was  very 
indulgent  to  the  Pagans,  who  might  see 
themselves,  both  in  the  £ast  and  West, 
treated  with  far  more  lenity  and  favour 
than  the  Church  of  Christ  was  in  the 
East  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  two 
brothers.  Themistius,  the  Pagan  philo- 
sopher, was  struck  with  the  cruelty  of 
Valens ;  and  while  he  insinuated  that  per- 
haps God  was  delighted  with  the  diver- 
sity of  sentiments  in  the  world  concern- 
ing him,  he  entreated  the  emperor  not  to 
persecute  any  longer.  This  is  one  in- 
stance of  the  illegitimate  charity  now  so 


•  Theodoret,  end  of  B.  IV. 

t Though  the  Uwi  of  Valentinian  run  both 
it  name  and  that  of  hit  brother,  I  s{>eak  of 
tlieni  at  hit  laws  exclusiTely,  because  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  that  he  was  the  priaeipal 
agent. 
I  See  Care's  Introductloo,  Sect.  IV. 
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common  in  the  world,  which  founds  the 
principles  of  moderation  on  scepticism,  inr 
stead  of  that  divine  love  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Auxentius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan, 
being  opposed  by  Eusebius  of  Vercellae, 
and  by  Hilary  of  Poictiers,*  imposed  on 
Valentinian  by  a  dexterous  use  of  those 
ambiguities  of  speech,  in  which  the  Arians 
all  along  excelled.     Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  Valentinian  should  be  de- 
ceived, since  even  to  this  day  the  patrons 
of  Arianism,  by  largely  dwelling  on  the 
perfections  of  the  Son  of  God,  with  a 
cautious  omission  of  the  term  consubstan- 
tial,  in  a  similar  way  frequently  prevail 
on  many,  who  do  not  or  will  not  under- 
stand the  true  grounds  of  the  controversy, 
to  suppose  that  the  difiference  of  opinion 
is  merely  verbal.    Hilary  contended,  that 
if  this  were  really  the  case,  the  Arians 
could  have  no  reason  to  avoid  an  explicit 
acknowledgment  of  the  whole  truth.    To 
this  it  may  justly  be  added,  that  their 
constant  support  of  those  who  were  un- 
doubted opposers  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus, 
and  their  constant  enmity  against  its  ex- 
plicit defenders,  evince  the  difference  to 
be  real,  not  imaginary ;  and  so  it  will  be 
felt  by  every  one  who  feels  the  worth  of 
his  soul,  and  is  forced  to  see  thd  differ- 
ence between  committing  its  salvation  to 
the  Creator  and  the  creature.  With  equal 
justice  Hilary  complained  of  the  Arian 
method  of  supporting  their  creed  by  mili- 
tary and  imperial  power.     But  he  com- 
plained in  vain;  the  duplicity  of  Auxen- 
tius  prevailed,  and  he  was  suffered  to 
continue  at  Milan  in  the  practice  of  under- 
mining the  faith,  without  openly  attacking 
it ;  the  constant  method  of  heresy  in  aU 
ages.    Whereas  divine  truth  speaks  di 
lectly  and  plainly,  and  must  do  so,  what- 
ever be  the  consequence.     And  in  this 
sincerity  the  church  must  continue  to  the 
end,  supported  not  by  political 
arts,  but  by  divine  influence. 
In  the  year  366,  died  Liberius 
of  Rome.    How  far  he  really 
recovered  from  his  fall  under 
Constantius,  is  not  very  ap- 
parent.   He  was  succeeded  by  Damasus. 
who  however  was  not  established  in  his 
see  without  a  contest  with  Ursinus,  which 
cost  a  number  of  lives.    So  much  were 
Christian  bishops  degenerated.    But  it 


Liberhis, 
bishop  of 
Rome, 
dies, 

A.D.S66. 


*  I  parDOtely  avoid  entering  into  dettilt  of 
the  aeu  or  this  great  nitn,  at  well  tt  of  loine 
others,  beMuae  their  lives  deserve  to  be  ood' 
sidered  as  distinot  artieles. 


should  be  observed,  that  there  was  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  these  times  between 
pastors  of  great  cities  and  those  of  small- 
er. What  I  mean,  is  well  illustrated  by 
Ammianus.*  **  When  I  consider,"  says 
he,  "the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
Rome,  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  those  who 
are  ambitious  of  this  dignity,  ought  to 
use  all  their  endeavours  to  arrive  at  it ; 
since  they  by  this  means  procure  a  cer- 
tain settlement,  where  they  are  enriched 
by  the.  offering  of  the  ladies :  they  ride 
in  chariots,  richly  clothed ;  and  feast  so 
splendidly,  that  their  tables  surpass  even 
those  of  kings.  They  might  be  truly 
happy,  if,  contemning  the  splendour  of 
Rome,  they  lived  like  some  bishops  of  the 
provinces,  who  by  the  plainness  of  their 
diet,  their  mean  apparel,  and  the  modesty 
of  their  looks,  which  are  turned  towards 
the  ground,  make  themselves  acceptable 
to  the  eternal  God  and  his  true  worship- 
pers." 

Thus  far  this  sensible  and  candid  Pa- 
gan, who  by  the  concluding  part  of  the 
passage  appears  to  have  imbibed  some 
Christian  notions,  and  to  support  that 
mongrel  character,  which  I  have  else- 
where attributed  to  him.  While  we  la- 
ment how  full  history  is  of  these  splen- 
did and  opulent  bishops,  and  how  scan^ 
our  materials  are  concerning  the  humble 
and  obscure  ones,  it  behooves  us  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  malignant  intima- . 
tions  of  profane  historians,  who  represent 
the  church  in  these  times  as  altogether 
corrupt.  It  was  very  much  so  at  Kome, 
at  Antioch,  at  Constantinople,  and  other 
large  cities,  especially  among  the  great 
and  the  rich.  In  the  story  of  these,  we 
see  continually  what  an  enemy  riche^  are 
to  the  divine  life.  But  among  the  lower 
orders,  and  in  obscure  places,  oy  the  con- 
fession of  Ammianus,  upright  and  ex- 
emplary pastors  were  not  wanting ;  and 
if  we  haa  an  historical  view  of  their  la- 
bours and  success,  I  doubt  liot  but  the 
Churph  of  Christ,  even  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, would  be  seen  with  other  eyes  than 
it  is  by  many. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  catch  the  features 
of  this  Church,  wherever  I  can  find  them 
in  this  obscure  region.  I  have  distin- 
guished formerly  three  species  of  dissen- 
ters; the  Novations,  the  Meletians  and 
the  Donatists.  The  first  are  by  far  the 
most  respectable :  of  the  second  little  is 
known,  and  that  little  is  not  to  their 
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ciedit:  the  third  are  flagitioas,  by  the 
eonfetsion  of  all  enters.  A  fourth  ap- 
pears, the  Lociferians,  who,  if  they  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  Lucifer,  must  have 
been  firm  and  sincere  in  the  lo? e  of  the 
tnith.  In  the  year  374,  tlie  emperor  or- 
dered all  who  held  unlawful 
.^}*"'         assemblies  to  be  banished  a 

tninitiiiH  h"'**^*^  '^*'®'  ^°™  Rome, 
lawful  as-  ^^  prosecution  of  this  edict, 
•emblies,  Damasus  seems  to  have  caus- 
A.  D.  374  ^  ^  Luciferian  presbyter  to 
be  apprehended,  who  held  a 
oongiregation  by  niffht  in  a  private  house ; 
and  he  and  some  of  the  same  class  were 
banished.  Notwithstanding  this  severity, 
Damasus  could  not  prevent  these  dissen- 
ters from  having  a  bishop  of  their  own  at 
Rome,  called  Aurelius,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ephesus,  who  also  kept  his 
station  at  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
deavoors  of  Damasus  to  remove  him. 
Greffory  of  Elvira  in  Sp^n  was  another 
of  their  bishops,  a  man  whose  firmness 
was  extolled  by  Eusebius  of  Vercelle. 
The  Donatists  had  likewise  a  bishop  at 
Rome,  and  another  in  Spain.  But  vio- 
lence and  ferocity  still  mark  this  people.* 
I  have  represented  as  fairly  as  I  could 

'the  lights  of  history.  The  reader  may 
judge  for  himself,  whether  in^the  eeneral 
dhurcb,  we  do  not  seem  to  behmd  the 
first  and  most  dignified  rulers  degene- 
rated. Damasus,  orthodox  and  violent 
in  the  support  of  orthodoxy,  without  hu- 
mility and  piety,  is  as  strong  a  contrast 
to  the  primitive  bishops,  as  Sharp,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  time  of 

,  Charles  II.  is  to  our  first  reformers.  The 
persecuted  Luciferians  may  seem  to  re- 
semble the  Puritans  of  the  same  period ; 
while  such  men  as  Eusebius  of  Vercelle, 
and  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  may  be  likened 

'  to  archbishop  Leighton.  But  though  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  probably  prevailed 
most  among  the  Lncifenans.  yet,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  this  spirit  was 
still  in  a  decree  preserved  among  the  in- 
ferior and  obscure  pastors  of  the  general 
church.    But  a  new  star  is  goin?  to  ap- 

Cin  the  Western  world,  and  it  ba- 
res us  to  attend  to  its  lustre. 
Ambrose  succeeded  the  Arian  Auxentius 
.  at  Milan,  who  died  in  the  year 

WAoSof*'  ^^-  He  was  bom  about  the 
Mila^  y®^'  ^^^f  while    his  father 

diet,  was  the  emperor's  lieutenant 

A.  Dl  STL    in  France.  He  was  the  young- 
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est  of  three  children,  Maroellina  and  Sa« 
tyrus  being  born  before  him.  After  his 
father's  deeease,*  his  mother  with  the 
family  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  learning  that 
Greece  and  Latium  could  afford ;  at  the 
same  time  his  sister  Marcellina,  who  had 
devoted  herself  to  a  sta^  of  virginity, 
instructed  him  with  much  success  in  the 
principles  of  godliness.  Being  ^wn 
to  maturity,  he  pleaded  causes  with  so 
much  dexterity,  that  he  was  soon  taken 
notice  of  by  Anicius  Probus,  pretorian 
prefect  of  Italy,  who  made  choice  of  him 
to  be  of  his  council :  and  having  authori- 
ty to  appoint  governors  to  several  proviiir 
ces,  when  he  gave  a  commission  to  him, 
he  said,  **Go,  and  ffovem  more  like  a 
bishop  than  a  jud^e.^'  Ambrose  in  this 
office  resided  at  Milan  for  five  years,  and 
was  renowned  for  prudence  and  justice; 
when  one  of  those  sudden  turns  of  pro- 
vidence, which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the 
lives  of  many  persons  of  eminent  ffodli- 
ness,  threw  him  into  a  course  of  life  ex- 
tremely different  from  his  former. 

Auxentius,  by  artifice  and  dexterity 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  imposed  on  Valen- 
tinian,  and  preserved  his  seat  to  his  death 
in  the  year  374.  Immediataly  the  bishops 
of  the  province  met  together  concerning 
the  election  of  a  successor.  The  empe- 
ror sent  for  them,  and  told  them,  that  they, 
as  men  best  acquainted  with  the  sacred 
volume,  ou^ht  to  understand  better  than 
he  the  qualifications  necessary  for  so  im- 
portant a  station.  *'  Choose  a  man,"  said 
he,  **  fit  to  instruct  by  life  as  well  as  by 
doctrine,  and  we  ourselves  will  readily 
submit  our  sceptres  to  his  counsels  and 
direction,  and,  as  men  obnoxious  to  hu- 
man frailty,  will  receive  his  reproofs  and 
admonitions  as  wholesome  physic"  The 
bishops  besought  him  to  nominate  the 
person,  but  Vaientinian  was  resolute  in 
referring  the  determination  to  them,  as 
fitter  than  himself  to  decide.f  In  the 
meantime  fisictions  were  strong,  and  the 


*  See  PaulinuB*t  Life  of  Ambrote  prefixed 
to  the  works  of  that  Saint    Cave  ;  Fleury. 

+  Those  who  have  learnt  from  nodem  po- 
litics to  exclude  roen  of  the  sacred  offloe 
fmm  any  regard  in  the  councils  of  prineei, 
will  despise  the  weakness  of  Valefitiniaii. 
Those  who  remember  how  useful  the  advice 
of  Jehoida  was  to  Joash,  and  who  believe  that 
|>iety  and  the  fear  of  God  are  of  some  eonae* 
quenoe  in  the  conduct  of  human  afiairt,  wiH 
commend  hit  eooaoieotiouauess  and  hk  mo- 
desty. 
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op of  Mi- 
lan. 


Arian  party  Tigoroasly  laboured  to  pro- 
Tide  a  successor  worthy  of  Aaxentius. 
The  city  was  diyided,  every  thing  tended 
toward  a  tnmalt,  the  bishops  were  con- 
sulting, and  Ambrose,  hearing  of  these 
things,  hastened  to  the  church  of  Milan, 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  peace  and  sub- 
mission to  the  laws.  His  speech  being 
finiBhed,  an  infant's  voice  was  heard  in 
the  crowd,  "  Ambrose  is  bishop ! "  The 
hintwas  taken  at  once,  the  whole  assem- 
bly cried  out,  '*  Ambrose  shall  be  the 
man !"  The  factions  agreed  immediate- 
ly,* and  he  whom  secular  pursuits  had 
seemed  to  preclude  from  the  notice  of 
either  party,  was  suddenly  elected  by 
universal  consent. 

Ambrose  was  astonished,  and  peremp- 
torily refused ;  nor  was  any  person  ever 
more  desirous  to  obtain  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  than  he  was  to  avoid 
it.  He  even  used  methods 
which  sound  strange  in  our 
ears,  and  are  by  no  means  jus- 
tifiable. By  exercising  se- 
verity on  malefactors,  and  by  encouraging 
harlots  to  come  into  his  house,  lie  took 
pains  to  convince  them,  that  he  was  not 
that  character  of  mildness  and  chastity, 
which  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  which 
all  believed  him  to  be.  This  extraordinarv 
hypocrisy  was,  however,  easily  detected. 
Findlnfif  it  was  vain  to  stem  the  torrent, 
he  stole  out  of  Milan  at  midnight,  but 
missing  his  way,  and  wandering  all  night, 
he  fbund  himself  in  the  mommg  at  the 
gate  of  Milan«  A  guard  was  placed  about 
nis  person,  til)  the  emperor's  pleasure 
shoiud  be  known,  because  his  consent 
was  necessary  to  part  with  a  subject  in 
office.  Valentinian  sincerely  consented ; 
and  the  consent  of  Ambrose  hipiself  alone 
was  wanting.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the 
testimony  which  the  numan  mind,  when 
left  to  itself,  in  all  ages,  gives  in  favour  of 
modesty  and  integrity,  in  consequence  of 
the  law  written  on  the  heart,  which  all 
the  corruption  of  nature  and  the  artifice  of 
Satan  cannot  easily  effiuse.*  Ambrose 
again  made  his  escape,  and  hid  himself 
in  the  country-house  of  a  friend.  A  me- 
nacing edict  of  the  emperor  brought  him 
again  to  Milan,  because  he  dared  not  ex- 
pose his  friend  to  the  resentment  of  the 
emperor.  Ambrose  yielded  at  length,  and 
Valentinian  gave  thanks  to  God  and  our 
Saviour,  that  it  had  pleased  him  to  make 
choice  of  the  very  person  to  take  care 
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men's  seals,  whom  he  had  himself  be- 
fore appointed  to  preside  over  their  tem- 
poral concerns.  Valentinian  received  his 
general  admonitions  with  reverence ;  and 
in  particular,  hearing  him  represent  the 
faults  of  some  in  authority  with  great 
plainness :  "  I  knew,"  said  the  emperor, 
"  the  honesty  of  your  character  before  this 
time,  yet  I  consented  to  your  ordination ; 
follow  the  divine  rules,  and  cure  the  ma- 
ladies into  which  we  are  prone  to  fall." 

Ambrose  was  then  about  thirty-six 
years  old.  Immediately  he  gave  tq  the 
church  and  to  the  poor  all  the  gold  and 
silver  which  he  had.  He  gave  also  his 
lands  to  the  church,  reserving  the  annual 
income  of  them  for  the  use  of  his  sister 
Marcellina.  His  family  he  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  brother  Satyrus.  Tfius 
disengaged  from  temporal  concerns,  he 
gave  up  himself  wholly  to  the  ministry. 
Having  read  little  else  than  profane  au- 
thors, he  first  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  Whatever  time  he 
could  spare  from  business  he  devoted  to 
reading:  and  this  he  continued  to  do 
after  he  had  attained  a  good  decree  of 
knowledge.*  I  wish  Ongen  had  been 
less  the  object  of  his  study.  But  the  re- 
nown of  that  Father  was  great,  and  this 
was  not  an  age  of  evangelical  perspicuity. 
His  public  labours  went  hand  in  hand 
with  his  studies.  He  preached  every 
Lord's  day.  Arianism  through  his  la- 
bours was  expelled  from  Italy. 

There  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  named 
Simplician,  a  man  of  eminent  learning 
and  piety,  whom  he  drew  over  to  Milan, 
and  under  whose  tuition  he  improved  in 
theology.  For  his  knowledge  must  have 
been  very  confined  when  he  entered  upon 
his  office,  and  what  is  very  rare,  he  knew 
it  to  be  so.  Simplician  he  ever  loved  and 
reverenced.  We  shall  hear  again  of  this 
presbyter,  when  we  come  to  the  conver- 
sion of  Augustine.  It  pleased  God  to 
make  him  a  useful  instrument  for  the  in- 
struction of  both  these  luminaries  of  the 
Western  cHuii^h,  and  as  he  out-lived  Am- 
brose, though  very  old,  he  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  church  or  Milan. 
From  Simplician,  as  an  instrument,  it 
pleased  God  successively  to  convey  both 
to  Ambrose  and  to  Augustine  that  fire  of 
divine  love  and  genuine  simplicity  in  re- 
ligion, which  had  very  much  decayed 
since  the  days  of  Cyprian :  and  in  wis 
,  but  effectual  method,  the  Lord  was 
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preparinflr  the  way  for  another  great  effu- 
sion of  his  Spirit.  Ambrose  now  gave 
himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  restored  purity  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. 

A  council  of  bishops  held  about  this 
time  at  Valence,  may  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned, on  account  of  one  of  its  rules, 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  religious 
state  of  the  times.  One  Acceptus  havina 
been  demanded  as  bishop  by  the  church 
of  Frejus,  and  having  falsely  accused 
himself  of  some  great  crime  to  prevent 
his  ordination,  the  fathers  of  the  council 
•ay,  that  to  cut  off  occasions  of  scandal 
from  the  profane,  they  had  determined 
that  the  testimony  which  every  one  gives 
of  himself  shall  be  treated  as  true,  though 
they  were  not  ignorant  that  many  had 
acted  in  this  manner  in  order  to  avoid 
the  priesthood.  The  deceit  of  Ambrose, 
in  endeavouring  to  appear  what  he  was 
not,  seems  then  to  have  been  no  sin^lar 
•ase.  Modesty,  tinged  with  superstition, 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  best  characters 
of  this  age.  E  vangelical  light  being  dim^ 
the  spint  of  bondage  much  prevailed 
among  real  saints.  Let  us  be  thankful 
for  the  clearer  light  of  divine  truth,  which 
now  shines  in  the  church,  and  that  a  ffood 
man  may  enter  into  holy  orders  without 
that  excess  of  fear,  which  prevailed  over 
Ambrose  and  Acceptus.  but  while  we 
wonder  that  men  could  use  such  marvel- 
lous arts  of  falsehood,  through  modesty 
and  conscientious  awe,  let  us  not  forget 
that  a  future  affe  may  be  as  much  asto- 
nished at  the  fearless  spirit,  with  which 
•ach  numbers  can,  in  our  days,  rush  into 
the  church  of  Christ,  with  no  other  views 
than  those  of  this  world ;  and  let  us  be- 
wail their  intrepid  audacity^,  while  we 
smile  at  the  superstitious  simplicity  of 
the  ase  we  are  now  reviewing. 

Valentinian  died  in  the  year  37$,  after 
a  reign  of  eleven  years ;  survived  by  his 
brother  Vatens  about  three 
^^^^^  years.  Violent  anger  had 
ever  been  his  predominant 
evil,  and  a  fit  or  passion  at 
length  cost  him  his  life.  Of 
dome  men,  we  must  say  with  the  Apostle, 
that  their -sins  follow  after,  while  others 
evidence  in  this  life  what  they  are.  Of 
tiie  formdr  dubious  sort  seems  to  have 
been  the  emperor  Valentinian.  Fierce 
and  savage  by  nature,  though  of  excellent 
understanding,  and,  when  cool,  of  the 
•onndest  judgment,  we  have  seen  him 
Modestly  submitting  himself  to  the  judg- 


ment of  bishoM  in  divine  things,  and  also 
zealous  in  religion,  so  far  as  his  know* 
ledge  would  permit,  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  small.  We  are  astonished  to  be- 
hold the  imperious  lion  turned  into  a  sen- 
tie  lamb ;  and  the  best  use  to  be  madte  of 
his  character  is,  to  prove  how  extremely 
beneficial  it  is  to  human  society,  that 
princes  should  be  men  of  some  religion. 
Without  this  check,  Valentinian  might 
have  been  one  of  the  worst  of  tj^rants ; 
but  by  the  sole  means  of  religion  he 
passes  for  one  of  the  better  sort  of 
princes. 


YalentiDi- 
aa, 
A.D.  S75. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  UNDER  ORA- 
TIAN  AND  THE0D08IU8,  TILL  THB 
DEATH   OF   THE    FORMER. 

Gratian,  the  elder  son  of  Valentiniaii, 
succeeded  him  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain. His  younger  son,  an  infant,  suc- 
ceeded in  Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  West- 
ern world.  And  some  time  afler  Gratian 
chose  Theodosius  as  hb  colleague,  who 
reigned  in  the  East. 

From  his  early  years  there  appear  un- 
qu^tionable  marks  of  real  ffodhness  in 
Gratian,  to  a  degree  beyond  any  thing 
that  has  yet  been  seen  in  any  Roman 
emperor.  One  of  his  first  actions  de- 
monstrates iu  The  title  of  faighpriest 
always  belonged  to  the  Roman  pnnces. 
He  justly  observed,  that  as  its  whole 
nature  was  idolatrous,  it  became  not  a 
Christian  to  assjume  it*  He  therefore 
refused  the  habit,  though  the  Pagans  still 
gave  him  the  title. 

As  he  was  destitute  of  that  ambition 
which  Roman  pride  had  ever  indulged, 
he  chose  a  colleague,  for  the  East,  of 
great  abilities,  purely  for  the  good  of  the 
states,  and  managed  the  concerns  of  his 
infant  brother  at  Rome  with  the  affection 
of  a  father.  There,  from  the  beffinning 
of  his  reign,  Gracchus*  the  pr^ect,  as 
yet  only  a  catechumen,  laboured  earnest- 
ly to  subdue  idolatry.  The  mind  of  this 
yoonff  prince  being  strongly  fixed  on  di- 
vine tnmgs,  and  being  conscious  of  ignor- 
ance, he  wrote  to  Ambrose  of  Milan  to 
this  effect  :f  **  Gratian  Augustus  to  Am- 
brose the  religious  priest  of  Almighty 
God.     I  much  desire  to  be  present  in 
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body  with  him  whom  I  remf.mber  absent, 
and  with  whom  I  am  united  in  mind. 
Come  to  me  immediately,  holy  priest, 
that  you  may  teach  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion to  one  who  truly  believes ;  not  that 
he  may  study  for  contention,  or  seek  to 
embrace  God  rather  verbally  than  men- 
tally, but  that  the  revelation  of  the  Di- 
Tinity  may  dwell  more -intimately  in  my 
breast.     For  He  whom  I  do  not  deny, 
whom  I  own  ad  my  Lord  and  my  God, 
will  not  fail  to  teach  me.    I  would  not 
conceive  so  meaoly  of  him  as  to  make 
him  a  mere  creature  like  myself,  who 
own  that  1  can  add  nothing  to  Christ. 
And  yet  while  I  seek  to  please  the  Father 
in  celebrating  the  Son,  I  do  not  fear  lest 
the  Father  should  envy  the  honours  as- 
cribed to  his  Son ;  nor  do  I  think  so  high- 
ly of  my  powers  of  commendation,  as  to 
suppose  tnat  I  can  increase  the  Divinity 
by  my  words.    I  am  weak  and  frail,  I 
extol  him  as  I  can,  not  as  the  Divinity 
deserves.    With  ^respect  to  that  treatise 
which  you  gave  me,  I  be^  you  would 
make  additions  to  it  by  scriptural  argu- 
ments, to  prove  the  proper  Deity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"    Ambrose,  delighted  with 
the  vein  of  serious  attention  to  divine 
subjects,  which  appears  in  this  letter, 
answered  him  in  an  ecstasy  of  satisfac- 
tion.— "  Most  Christian  prince,"  says  he, 
**  modesty,  not  want  of  affection,  has 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  waiting  upon 
you.    If,  however,  I  was  not  with  you 
personally,  I  have  been  present  with  my 
prayers,  in  which  consists  still  more  the 
duly  of  a  pastor.     I  use  no  flattery :  you 
need  it  noi;  and  moreover  it  is  quite  for- 
eign to  my  office.     Our  Judge  whom  you 
confess,  and  in  whom  you  piously  believe, 
knows  that  my  bowels  are  refreshed  with 
your  faith,  your  salvation,  and  your  glory ; 
and  that  1  pray  for  you  not  only  as  in 
public  duty  bound,  but  even  with  person- 
al affection. — ^He  alone  hath  taught  you, 
who  said.  He  that  loveth  me,  shall 'be 
loved  of  my  Father."    Toward  the  close, 
he  reminds  him,  that  his  own  arguments 
for  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  expressed  in 
his  letter,  are  equally  conclusive  for  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  we 
ought  not  to  think  the  Father  to  envy, 
Dor  ourselves  to  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  him,  who  are  mere  creatures.  Some 
writings  of  Ambrose  remain  to  us  as  the 
consequence  of  Gratian's  reauest. 

The  enors  of  good  men  nave  in  some 
instances  proved  prejudicial  to  the  church. 
This  was  unhappily  th«  case  with  Am- 


brose. All  the  world  bore  testimony  to  his 
sincerity,  charity,  and  piety :  but  he  bad  not 
strength  to  withstand  the  torrent  of  su- 
perstition, which  for  some  time  had  been 
growing.  He  even  augmented  it  by  his 
immoderate  encomiums  on  virginity.  The 
little  acquaintance  he  had  with  the  Scrip* 
tares  before  his  ordination,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  sister  Marcellina,  a  zealous 
devotee,  will  account  for  this.  He  wrote 
treatises  on  the  subject :  he  reduced  the 
rules  of  it  to  a  sort  of  system,  and  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  ill-will  of  parents, 
by  inducing  a  considerable  number  of 
young  women  to  follow  them.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  he  taught 
the  essentials  of  Christian  faith  and  love« 
and  built  his  wood,  hay,  and  stubble* 
on  the  true  foundation.  He  had  no  other 
arms  but  '^hose  of  persuasion,  and  his 
great  success  showed  the  piety,  as  weU 
as  supersiition  of  many  of  the  femala 
sex.f 

Another  part  of  his  conduct  was  more 
worthy  of  his  understanding.  The  rava- 
ges of  the  Goths  gave  him  an  opportuni- 
ty to  exercise  his  liberality.  He  scru- 
pled not  to  apply  the  vessels  of  the 
church  to  the  redemption  of  captives,  and 
vindicated  himself  against  those  who  cen- 
sured his  conduct.:^  In  the  instruction 
of  catechumens  he  employed  so  much 
pains,  that  Ave  bishops  could  scarcely  go 
through  so  much  labour  as  he  alone.  At 
Sirmium  in  lUyricum,  the  Arian  bishop 
Photinus  had  caused  a  wide  departure 
from  the  faith :  and  there  being  a  vacancy 
in  the  year  379,  Ambrose  was  sent  for  to 
attend  the  election  of  a  new  bishop.  The 
Empress  Justina,  mother  of  young  Va- 
lentinian,  resided  there  at  the  time.f  She 
had  received  a  predilection  for  Arianism, 
and  endeavoured  by  her  authority  and  in- 
fluence to  expel  Ambrose  from  the  church. 
He  continued,  however,  in  his  tribunal, 
though  insulted  and  harassed  by  the  mob. 
An  Arian  woman^  particularly,  had  the 
impudence  to  lay  hold  of  his  habit,  and 
attempt  to  draw  him  among  the  women, 
who  intended  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
church.  *^  Though  I  am  unworthy  of  the 
priesthood,'*  said  he,  '*  it  does  not  become 
you  to  lay  hands  on  a  pastor;  you  ought 
to  fear  the  judgment  of  God.*'    It  is  re- 
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markable,  that  she  died  the  next  day. 
The  minds  of  men  were  straclc  with  awe, 
and  Artemtus,  an  orthodox  minister,  was 
elected  without  molestation^  Another 
story  of  the  same  kind  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  here.  Two  courtiers  of  the 
emperor  Gratian,  being  Arians,  came  to 
Ambrose,  and  desired  him  to  preach  on 
our  Lord^s  Incarnation,  promising  that 
they  would  come  to  hear  him  the  next 
da^.  But  they,  meaning  nothing  except 
ridicule  ind  scorn,  took  their  horses,  and 
rode  out  of  towi).  It  is  remarkable,  that 
they  were  both  thrown  from  their  horses, 
and  perished.  The  congregation  in  the 
meantime  growing  impatient  under  the 
delay,  Ambrose  went  up  into  the  pulpit, 
and  told  them,  that  he  was  come  to  pay 
his  debt,  but  found  not  his  yesterday's 
creditors  to  receive  it ;  and  then  preached 
oif  the  subject.*  Those,  with  whom  one 
sort  of  doctrine  is  as  valuable  as  another, 
will  find  themselves  little  disposed  to 
relish  or  believe  stories  of  this  kind.  But 
the  laws  of  history  require  that,  where 
sach  remarkable  facts  seem  unquestiona- 
ble, they  should  not  be  suppressed,  what- 
ever inferences  men  may  choose  to  draw 
from  them.  The  humility  and  piety  con 
nected  with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  are  well  understood  by  every 
Christian.  But  the  foundation  was  here 
laid  for  the. enmity  of  Justina,  which  af- 
terwards brake  out  against  Ambrose  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  At  Antioch,  Mele- 
tius  was  now  restored,  and  the  churches 
which  had  long  been  afflicted,  recovered 
breath.  Constantinople  for  forty  years 
had  been  in  subjecion  to  Arian  impiety 
and  tyranny.  By  this  time  few  remained 
in  this  ?reat  city,  who  knew  any  thing 
scriptur^ ;  truth  and  godliness  had  iled ; 
the  times  W£re,  however,  now  favourable 
for  the  recovery  of  the  profession  of  the 
Gospel,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  He  found 
the  city  in  a  state  little  removed  from 
heathenism. 

In  the  year  380,  Theodosius,  desirous 
of  co-opera^ng  with  Gregory  and  other 
zealous  pastors  in  the  revival  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  East,  published  a  law,  by 
which  he  reprobated  the  he- 
Ortho-  yggy  Qf  Arius,  and  expressed 

Theodo-  ^^'  warm  approbation  of  the 
Biut,  Nicene  faith.     He  ffave  no- 

A  D.  380.    ^^®  ^  Deiftophilus,  the  Arian 
^    bishop  of  Constantinople,  to 
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embrace  the  Nicene  creed,  to  unite  th« 
people,  and  to  live  in  peace.  Demophilos 
rejecting  his  proposal,  the  emperor  or- 
dered him  to  give  up  the  churches.  *'  If 
they  persecute  us  in  one  city,"  said  the 
heresiarch  to  the  people  of  his  comma* 
nion,  **  our  Master  orders  us  to  flee  to  an- 
other. To-morrow,  therefore,  I  purpose 
to  hold  our  assemblies  without  the  city." 
He  found,  however,  little  encouragement 
to  proceed,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
Here,  where  he  died  six  years  after. 
Thus  within  forty  years  from  the  time 
that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  was  violent- 
ly intruded  into  Constantinople  in  the 
room  of  Paul,  the  sacred  places  were 
restored  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  For 
so  I  shall  venture  to  call  the  Trinitarians, 
however  low  and  reduced  the  spirit  of 
godliness  was,  especially  in  the  East; 
not  only  because  they  held  the  doctrine 
of  truth,  but  because  whatever  of  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  was  found  any 
where,  rested  with  them.  If  the  reader 
recollect  the  barbarities  exercised  on 
Paul,  and  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Arians, 
while  in  power,  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  difference  between  Theodosius  and 
Gregory  on  one  side,  and  Constantius 
and  Eusebius  on  the  other.  I  am  far 
from  undertaking  to  vindicate  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  patrons  of  the  Nicene 
faith  ;  but  undoubtedly  their  conduct  was 
full  of  patience  and  meekness,  compared  . 
with  that  of  their  opponents.  Constan- 
tinople was  not  now  made  a  scene  of 
carnage  and  violence.  Men  who  fear 
God  will  exercise  their  secular  prosperity 
in  religion  only  to  defend  the  truth,  not 
to  persecute  its  foes.  And  this  is  another 
instance,  to  be  added  to  the  many,  which 
have  appeared,  of  the  connexion  between 
Christian  principles  and  holy  practice. 

Gregory  being  now  confirmed  in  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  the  emperor  called 
a  council  in  that  city  to  setde  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  Eastern  * 
church.    There  came  thither    The  te- 
three  hundred  and  fifty  bi-    cood  Gc» 

shops.      But  it  was   found    JJ^™*  ., 

i_         .      ^  1    A  •  Council 

much  easier  to  expel  Anan-    j^^j^j  ^^ 

ism  and  corruption  externally    CoDttanti- 

than  internally.    The  council    nople, 

was  very  confused  and  disor^    a.  D.  381. 

deriy,  greatly  inferior  in  piety 

and  wisdom  to  that  of  Nice,  thouffh  it  be 

called  the  second  general  council.    One 

of  the  holiest  men  there  was  Meletius  of 

Antioch,   who  died   at  Constantinople. 

Gregory  justly  observed,  that  as  Paaliiius 
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waa  sound  in  the  faith,  and  of  onexcep- 
tionahle  character,  there  could  now  be  no 
reason  why  the  unhappy  breach,  so  long 
^  continued  .in  that  church,  should  not  at 
once  be  healed  by  confirming  him  in  the 
succession.  But  faction  waa  hiffh,  and 
charity  was  low  at  this  time ;  he  was 
ovemiled  by  the  immoderate ;  and  Fla^ 
Tian  was  constituted  the  successor  of 
Meletius,  as  if  they  took  pleasure  in 
lengthening  the  reigrn  of  schism  a  little : 
for  Faulinus  was  far  advanced  in  years. 
In  this  affair  the  younger  bishops  had  in- 
fluenced the  elder,  thouorh  they  could  as- 
sign no  better  reason  than  that,  finding 
the  bishops  of  the  West  ready  to  support 
Gregory's  opinion,  they  thought  those  of 
the  East  ought  to  prevail,  because  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  had  ap- 
peared in  Asia,  not  in  Europe.  So  easy 
IS  it  in  the  decline  of  piety  for  Christian 
formalities  to  be  preserved,  while  human 
depravity  reigns  in  the  temper  and  spirit. 
Gregory  in  disgust  soon  afler  gave  up  his 
see. 

This  council  very  accurately  defined 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  enlarging 
a  little  the  Nicene  creed,  they  delivered 
it,  as  we  now  have  it  in  our  Communion 
Service.  The  Macedonian  he>esy,  which 
blasphemed  the  Holy  Ghost,  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  more  explicit  representation  of 
the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  which, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  there  expressed  with 
scriptural  precision  and  clearness. 

About  the  same  time  Palladius  and  Se- 
cundianus,  two  Arian  bishops,  and  the 
chief  supporters  of  that  heresy  in  the 
West,  were  condemned,  in  a 
council  held  at  Aquileia,  by 
the  bishop  of  Milan,  and  were 
formally  deposed.  It  is  as- 
tonishing with  what  artificial 
dexterity  Palladius  evaded  the  plain  and 
direct  interrogatories  of  Ambrose,*  and 
while  he  seemed  to  honour  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  same  manner  as  others,  and 
to  reduce  the  contest  to  a  verbal  dispute, 
he  still  reserved  the  distinguishing  point 
of  Arius.  A  subtil ty  ever  practised  by 
these  heretics ! 

Theodosius,  earnestly  desirous  to  re- 
duce all  who  professed  the  Christian 
name  to  an  uniformity,  once  more  at- 
tempted to  unite  them  by  a  conference  at 
Constantinople.  But  where  the  heart 
was  not  the  same,  it  appeared  that  out- 
ward conformity  produced  only  hypocri- 


Two  Ari- 
tn  bishops 
deposed  at 
Aquileia. 
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sy.  The  Novatians  alone  agreed  cordially 
with  the  general  church  in  sentiment. 
And  Nectarine,  the  new  created  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  lived  on  a  fiiendly 
fooUng  with  Agelius,  their  bishop,  a  niaii 
of  piety  and  of  the  first  character.*  In. 
consequence  of  this,  these  dissenters  ob- 
tained from  the  emperor  as  ample  a  tole- 
ration as  could  reasonably  be  desired. 
Heavy  and  tjrrannical  penalties  were  de- 
nounced in  edicts  against  the  rest,  which, 
however,  do  not  appear' to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted. The  denunciation  of  them  itself 
was,  however,  wrong;  though  it  must 
be  owned  it  proceeded  from  Uie  best  in- 
tentions on  the  side  of  Theodosius,  who 
actually  put  none  of  his  penal  laws 
against  sectaries  into  execution,  and 
meant  only  to  induce  all  men  to  speak 
alike  in  the  church.  How  much  better, 
to  have  taken  pains  in  promoting  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  itself  by  the  en- 
couragement of  zealous  pastors,  and  to 
have  given  up  the  zeal  for  a  chimera  of 
no  value,  a  pretended  union  without  the 
reality ! 

In  the  year  383,  Amphilocns,  bishop 
of  Iconium.  coming  to  court  with  other 
bishops,  paid  the  usual  respects  to  the 
emperor,  but  took  no  notice 
of  his  son  Arcadius,  about  six    The  biih* 
years  old,  who  was  near  the    ^?  of  Ico- 
father.    Theodosius  bade  him    JJ^'J^^^.'^^ 
salute  his  son.    Amphilocns    i^^^  empe- 
drew  near,  and  stroking  him,    ror*t 
said,    *'  God   save  you,   my    eoart, 
child."  The  emperor  in  anger    A.  D.  383. 
ordered  the  old  man  to  be  dri- 
ven from  court ;  who  with  a  loud  voice  de- 
clared, You  cannot  bear  to  have  your  son 
contemned ;  be  assured,  that  God  in  like 
manner  is  offended  wiUi  those  who  ho- 
nour not  his  Son  as  himself.f    The  em- 
peror was  struck  with  the  justness  of  the 
remark,  and  immediately  made  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  assemblies  of  the  heretics. 

In  the  same  year  the  emperor  Gratian 
lost  his  life  by  the  rebellion  of  MaximoSy 
who  commanded  in  Britain. 
Deserted  by  his  troops,  Gra-    ^Death  of 
tian  fled  towards  Italy*    He    Graiian, 
found  the  usual  lot  of  the  ca^    A.  D.  383. 
lamitous,  a  perfect  want  of 
friends;  yet  he  might  have  escaped  to 
the  court  of  Milan,  where  his  younger 
brother  Valentinlan  reigned,  if  he  had 
not  been  betrayed  at  Lyons.    Adragathius 
invited  him  to  a  feast,  and  swore  to  him 


'  Socrates,  B.  V.  e.  10.         f  John  v.  fiS. 
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upon  the  Gospel.  The  sincere  iniDd  of 
Gratian,  measuringr  others  by  himself, 
and  as  jet  not  knowing  the  world  (for  he 
was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age)  fell 
into  the  snare,  and  his  murder  was  the 
consequence.  All  writers  agree,  that  he 
was  of  the  best  disposition,  and  well 
skilled  both  in  religious  and  secular  learn- 
ing. Ambrose  had  a  peculiar  affection 
for  him,  and  on  his  account  wrote  a  trea- 
tise concerninff  the  Deity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  tells  us  (and  every  thing  that 
we  know  of  him  confirms  the  account) 
that  he  was  godly  from  his  tender  years. 
Chaste,  temperate,  benevolent,  conscien< 
tious,  he  shines  in  the  Church  of  Christ; 
but  talents  for  government  he  seems  not 
to  have  possessed,  and  his  indolence  gave 
advantage  to  those  who  abused  both  him 
self  and  the  public.  Divine  Providence 
in  him  hath  given  us  a  lesson,  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  even  a 
prince  unquestionably  pious  is  denied  the 
common  advantage  of  a  natural  death.* 
When  he  was  dying,  he  bemoaned  the 
absence  of  Ambrose,  and  oflen  spake  of 
him.f  Those  who  have  received  benefit 
from  a  pastor  in  divine  things,  have  bften 
an  affection  for  him,  of  which  the  world 
has  no  idea.  The  last  movements  of  a 
saint  ^re  absorbed  in  divine  things,  com- 
pared with  which,  the  loss  of  empire 
weighed  as  nothing  in  the  mind  of  Gra- 
tian. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE     HERESY     OF     PRISCILLIAN THE 

CONDUCT  OF  MARTIN THE  FROOftESS 

OF  SUPERSTITION. 

I  joiir  these  snbjects  together,  to  con- 
nect the  ecclesiastical  Information  of  Sul- 
pitius  Severus,  a  historian  who  belongs 
to  this  period,  an  Aquitanian  of  great 
learning,  and  who  wrote  a  summary  of 
Church  history,  which  he  extended  to  his 


•  Fleury,  B.  XVIU.  27. 

t  A  charitable  action  of  Ambrose,  though 
in  opposition  to  Gratian's  views,  tended  no 
doubt  to  raise  his  character  in  ihe  eyes  of  thai 
emperor.  A  pagan  of  some  rank  had  fpoken 
eontemptuoasljr  of  Gratian,  had  been  arraign- 
ed, and  condemned  to  die.  Ambrose,  com- 
passionating his  case,  went  to  court,  to  inter- 
cede for  his  life.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
thai  be  could  procure  ad  mission  into  the  royal 

f presence,  where  he  prevailed  at  length,  by  his 
mportunate  solicitations,  tod  saved  the  life  of 
the  ooadenmed  perton. 


own  times.  What  he  records  of  transac- 
tions which  passed  within  his  own  memo- 
ry, and  also  what  he  collected  by  infor- 
matiofi  of  other  parts  of  the  empire,  may 
deserve  to  be  very  briefly  fe viewed.  Very 
little  shall  we  find  adapted  to  our  pur- 
pose; the  deep  decline  of  evangelical 
purity  will  be  the  chief  discovery  we 
shall  make :  and  he  will  thus  make  my 
apology  for  evidencing  so  little  of  tha 
spirit  of  Christianity  at  this  period,  be- 
cause so  little  is  to  be  found. 

The  Priscillianists,  a  heretical  sect, 
who  seem  to  have  combined  all  the  most 
pernicious  heresies  of  former  times,  had 
already  appeared  in  the  time  of  Gratian, 
and  infected  the  greatest  part  of  Spain. 
Priscillian  himself,  whose  character  is 
described  by  tlie  classical  pen  of  Sulpitius 
with  much  elegance  and  energy,*  was 
exactly  fitted  for  the  office  which  he  filled : 
learned,  eloquent,  factious,  acute,  of  great 
powers  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  hy  a 
spurious  modesty  and  gravity  of  manners, 
extremely  well  qualified  to  maintain  an 
ascendancy  over  weak  and  credulous 
spirits.  Idacius  and  Ithacius,  the  one  an 
aged  Presbyter,  the  other  bishop  of  So»- 
suba,  applied  to  the  secular  power,  in  or- 
der that,  by  the  decrees  of  the  magistrates, 
the  heretics  mi^ht  be  expelled  from  the 
cities.  The  Priscillianists  endeavoured 
to  gain  friends  in  Italy ;  but  their  corrup- 
tions wrre  too  glaring  to  procure  them 
any  countenance  either  from  Damasus  of 
Rome,  or  from  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

On  the  death  of  Gratian,  Maximus  the 
usurper  entered  victorious  into  Treves. 
While  Ithacius  earnestly  pressed  him 
against  the  Prioillianists,  the  heresiarch 
himself  appealed  to  Maximus,  who  took 
jupon  himself  the  office  of  deciding.  Sul- 
piiius  very  properly  observes,  that  both 
parties  were  highly  culpable  \  the  heretics 
in  spreading  notions  entirely  subversive 
of  Christianity,  and  their  accusers  in  sub^ 
serving  only  their  own  fieu;tiou8  and  selfish 
views. 

In  the  meantime,  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours,  blamed  Ithacius  for  bringing  tha 
heretics  as  criminals  before  the  emperor, 
and  entreated  Maximus  to  abstain  from 
the  blood  of  the  unhappy  men ;  he  said, 
it  was  abundantly  sufficient,  that  having 
been  judged  heretics  by  the  sentence  of 
the  bishops,  they  were  expelled  from  the 
churches,  and  that  it  was  a  new  and  un- 
heard evil,  for  a  secular  Judge  to  interfere 


•  Sulp.  Sev.  p.  419. 
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is  matters  purely  ecclesiastical.  These 
were  Christian  sentimeDts ;  and  desenre 
to  be  here  mentioned,  as  describing  an 
honest,  though  unsuccessful  resistance 
made  to  the  first  attempt,  which  appeared 
in  the  church,  of  punishing  heresy  with 
death.  I  scarcely  know  any  thingr  more 
disagreeable  to  the  spirit  of  a  really  good 
man,  than  to  think  of  punishing  capi^ly, 
on  account  of  their  irreligion,  persons  who 
(as  he  is  constrained  to  believe)  are  walk- 
ing the  broad  road  to  eternal  destruction 
He  has  no  need  to  enter  into  the  'political 
arguments  against  persecution,  which  are 
fashionable  in  the  mouths  of  infidels.  He 
has  much  more  weighty  reasons  against 
it,  drawn  from  the  genius  of  his  own  re- 
ligion. To  do  what  in  him  lies  to  pre- 
vent the  conversion  of  a  sinner  by  short- 
ening his  days-^how  contrary  is  this  to 
the  spirit  of  Him,  who  came  not  to  destroy 
men^s  lives,  but  to  save  them ! 

Yet  there  were  found  men  at  this  time 
capable  of  such  enonmty,  and  it  marks  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age.    But  Christ  had 
etill  a  church  in  the, West,  and  Martin 
persevered  with  such  pious  zeal  in  op- 
posing the  hitherto  unheard-of  innova- 
tions, and  was  himself  so  much  respected 
for  his  piety  and  integrity,  that  he  pre- 
vailed at  first,  and  the  usurper  promised, 
that  he  would  not  proceed  to  blood  against 
the  heretics.    Two  bishops,  Magnus  and 
Pofus,  however,  changed  his  resolution 
aflerwards,  and  he  refened  the  cause  to 
Euodius  the  prefect,  who,  after  he  had 
found  them  guilty,  (and  they  appear  to 
have  been  defiled  with  all  the  impurities 
of  the  ancient  Gnostics)  committed  them 
to  custody,  and  referred  them  again  to  the 
emperor.    Priscillian  in  the 
issue  was  put  to  death,  and 
four  other  leaders  of  his  sect. 
A  few  more  were  condemned 
to  die,  or  to  be  banished.  The 
heresy  was  not  extinguished 
hj  this  means ;  for  fifteen  years  aAer,  the 
contention  was  extreme  between  the  par- 
ties ;  Priscillian  was  honoured  as  a  mar- 
tyr ;  Christianity  never  received  a  greater 
scandal,  though,  like  all  the  rest,  unde- 
served, from  the  mouths  of  its  enemies ; 
and  men  who  feared  God,  and  loved  mo- 
deration and  charity,  wept  and  prayed  in 
secret,  despised  and  disregarded  by  the 
two  parties,  ^yho  trampled  on  all  the  rules 
of  godliness.    In  the  meantime,  the  sel- 
fish and  worldly  passion^  triumphed  in 
Spain,  and  though  the  form  of  orthodoxy! 
prevailed,  it  was  evident  that  the  power! 
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was  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction.   ' 

Let  us  attend  to  our  business,  and  catch 
the  face  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  we 
can.  We  see  her  in  Ambrose,  who,  com- 
ing to  Maximus  on  an  embassy  firom  the 
younger  Valentinian,  refused  to  hold  com- 
munion with  his  bishops,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  deaths  of  the  heretics. 
Maximus,  enraged,  ordered  him  to  with- 
draw. Ambrose  entered  upon  his  j  oumey 
very  readily,  being  only  grieved  to  find 
an  old  bishop,  Hyginus,  dragged  into 
exile,  though  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
veiy  near  his  end.  The  generous  bishop 
of  Milan  applied  to  some  of  the  courtiers, 
to  furnish  him  with  conveniences,*  but 
in  vain.  A  number  of  holy  men,  who 
protested  against  these  barbarities,  were 
themselves  aspersed  with  the  chaij^  of 
heresy,  and  among  the  rest,  Martin  of 
Tours.  Thus  in  uaul  and  Spain  there 
were  three  parties ;  first,  the  Prbcillian- 
ists,  men  void  of  godliness  evidently,  and 
bearing  the  Christian  name  to  disgrace  it 
with  a  complication  of  heresies ;  secondly, 
men  of  formal  orthodoxy,  who  persecuted 
the  Priscillianists  even  to  death,  and  ru- 
ined them  as  a  sect,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  themselves  disgraced  the  Gospel  by 
a  life  of  avarice,  faction,  and  ambition ; 
and  thirdly,  men  who  feared  God  and 
served  him  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  con- 
demning the  principles  of  the  former  by 
argument  only,  and  the  practices  of  the 
latter  by  their  meek  and  charitable  con- 
duct. A  division  of  men,  not  uncommon 
in  the  Church  of  Christ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  last  sort  are  the  true 
branches  of  the  mystical  vine,  and  that 
they  only  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  our  history. 

Martin  was  bom  at  Tidnum  in  Italy, 
and  in  his  youth  had  served  in  the  army 
under  Constantius  and  Julian ;  but  against 
his  will.  His  father,  by  profession  a  sol- 
dier, had  comp^ed  him.  For  he  himself, 
when  only  ten  years  old,  went  to  the 
church,  and  gave  in  his  name  as  a  cate- 
chumen.f  At  twelve  he  had  a  desire  to 
lead  a  monastic  life.  But  being  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  army,  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  exemption  from  military 
vices,  his  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  his 
reservation  of  nothing  for  himself  out  of 
the  pay  which  he  received,  except  what 
was  necessary  for  daily  food.  At  eighteen 


*  Ambrose,  Ep.  27. 

t  A  eandidate  for  baptism. 
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he  was  baptixed,  and  two  years  after- 
wards, left  the  army.  Sometime  after, 
fallinff  into  the  hands  of  robbers  among 
the  ^ps,  he  was  deliyered  bound  to  one 
of  them  to  be  plundered,  who,  leading 
him  to  a  retired  place,  asked  bim  who  he 
was.  He  answered,  «*  I  am  a  Christian.*' 
**  Are  not  you  afraid  t"  "  I  noYer  was 
more  at  ease,  because  I  know  the  mercy 
of  theXc^  to  be  most  present  in  trials : 
I  am  more  concerned  for  you,  who  by 
your  course  of  life  render  yourself  un- 
fit to  partake  of  the  mercy  of  Christ.'' 
And  enterii\g  into  the  argument  of  reli- 

fion,  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  rob- 
er.  The  man  believed,  attended  his 
instmctor  to  the  road,  and  begged  his 
prayers.  The  new  convert  persevered  in 
ffodline^s ;  and  this  relation  is  taken  from 
uie  biographical  account  of  Martin.* 

I  must  be  brief  in  following  our  author 
through  other  parts  of  the  life  of  his  hero. 
It  was  an  afe  of  childish  credulity  ;  the 
human  mina  was  sinking  fast  into  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  The  Christian 
fathers  and  historians  relate  things  ex- 
tremely absurd ;  but  this  was  the  rault  of 
the  times,  not  of  religion.  The  Pagan 
writers,  .their  contemporaries,  are  no  way 
their  superiors.  Few  stories  told  by  Sul- 
pitius  are  so  good  in  their  matter,  and  so 
authentic  in  their  foundation,  as  this  of 
the  robber.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Martin  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  quit 
his  monastery,  and  become  bishop  of 
Tours,  to  which  office  the  universal  voice 
of  the  people  called  him.  He  still  pre- 
served his  monastic  taste,  and  had  a  mo- 
nastery two  miles  out  of  the  city.  Here 
he  lived  with  eighty  disciples,  who  fol- 
lowed his  example;  they  lived  in  com- 
mon with  extreme  austerity.  The  cele- 
brity of  his  supposed  miracles  had 


mighty  effect  on  the  ignorant  Gauls; 
every  common  action  of  his  was  magnifi- 
ed into  a  prodigy ;  heathen  temples  were 
destroyed,  and  churches  and  monasteries 
arose  m  their  stead. 

Maximus  courted  the  friendship  of  Mar^ 
tin  in  vain,  who  honestly  owned,  that  he 
could  not  countenance  a  murderer  and 
usurper.  Maximus  pleaded  necessity, 
the  providence  of  God,  and  that  he  had 
slain  none  except  in  the  field.  Overcome 
at  length  by  importunities,  the  bishop 
supped  with  the  U8ur])er.  A  servant  of- 
fered the  cup  to  Maximus  who  directed 
him  to  give  it  to  Martin,  expecting  nnd 


•  Snip,  vits  Martin. 


desiring  to  pledge  him.  The  bishop  diso 
appointed  his  hopes,  and  gave  it  to  his 
presbyter. 

Wonderful  is  the  account  which  Snlpi- 
tius  ffives  of  his  patience  and  charity. 
But  he  speaks  with  partial  affection,  as 
of  a  friend,  who  in  his  eyes  was  faultless. 
The  Scripture  does  not  colour  the  charac- 
ters of  saints  so  highly ;  and  I  have  no 
ambition  to  imitate  Sulpitius.  Many  evils 
attend  this  spirit  of  exaggeration.  The 
excessive  admiration  of  men  takes  off*  the 
mind  from  looking  to  Jesus,  the  true  and 
only  Mediator.  Sulpitius  himself  pro- 
fesses his  hope  of  obtaining  much  good 
through  the  intercession  of  his  deceased 
friend.  "What  at  first  were  only  the  more 
unffuarded  effiisions  of  friendship,  became 
at  last  habits  of  self-righteous  supersti- 
tion ;  and  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  of 
religion  was  this  way  gradually  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  end  too  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

Maximus,  whatever  were  his  motives, 
paid  assiduous  court  to  Martin,  and  to- 
gether with  his  wife  heard  him  discourse 
of  divine  things.  She  indeed  seems  to 
have  admired  nim  sineerely,  and  asked 
her  husband's  consent,  that 'she  might  be 
allowed  as  a  servant  to  attend  upon  him 
at  supper.  It  was  done  accordingly ;  and 
our  author  compares  her  on  this  account 
to  the  queen  of  Sheba.  In  these  transac- 
tions we  mark  the  progress  of  supersti- 
tion. 

The  integrity  of  Martin  appears  very 
conspicuous  in  opposing  the  tyranny  of 
Maximus.  The  latter  strove  m  vain  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  maxims  of  his  go- 
vernment in  the  capital  punishment  of  the 
Priscillianists,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  communicate  with  the  bishops, 
who  had  been  urgent  in  their  condemna- 
tion. Martin  refui<ed,  till,  understanding 
that  some  of  the  king's  servants  were  go- 
ing to  put  certain  persons  to  death  for 
whom  he  had  interceded,  in  order  to  save 
their  lives  he  consented  to  communicate 
with  men  whose  conduct  he  abhorred. 
£ven  of  this  compliance  he  bitterly  re- 
pented, guarded  against  any  future  com- 
munion with  the  party  of  Ithacius,  and 
lived  afterwards  sixteen  years  in  retire- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  if  less  had  been  said  of 
his  miracles,  and  a  more  distinct  view 
had  been  given  of  his  virtues,  Martin  of 
Tours  would,  I  believe,  appear  among  us 
far  more  estimable.  That  he  was  pious, 
is  unquestionable ;  that  his  piety  was  dis- 
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figared  with  monastic  firoperstition  ex- 
o^ding-ly,  is  no  less  evident;  but  Europe 
«nd  Asia  now  vied  with  each  other  in  tne 
promotion  of  false  humilityt  and  I  should 
be  ashamed,  as  well  as  think  the  labour 
ill  spent,  to  recite  the  stories  at  length 
which  Sulpitius  gives  us. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THS  OONDVCT  OF  AMBROSE  UNDSR  THE 
EMPEROR  VALENTINIAN  THE  SECOND, 
AND  THE  PERSECUTION  ¥n«CH  HE 
ENDURED  FROM  THE  EMFEROR's  MO- 
THER JUSTINA. 

JirsTiNA,  the  empress,  was  a  decided 
patroness  of  Arianism.*  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  began  openly  to  sea^ 
son  her  son  with  her  doctrine,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  menace  the  bishop  of  Milan. 
Ambrose  exhorted  him  to  support  the 
doctrine  received  from  the  Apostles. 
Young  Valentinian,  in  a  rage,  ordered  his 
guards  to  surround  the  church,  and  com- 
manded Ambrose  to  come  out  of  it.  ''I 
shall  not  willingly,"  replied  the  bishop, 
**  give  up  the  sheep  of  Christ  to  he  de- 
Ambrose  v<^^''cd  ^y  wolves.  You  may 
perieeu-  ^^^  7^^^  swords  and  spears 
ted,  against  roe;  such  a  death  I 

A.  D.  385.  •"^^^  freely  undergo."*  After 
this  he  was  exposed  to  the  va- 
rious frauds  and  artifices  of  Justina,  who 
feared  to  attack  him  openly.  For  the 
people  were  generally  inclined  to  support 
the  bishop;  and  his  residence  in  the  city 
where  the  court  was  held,  at  once  in- 
creased his  influence,  and  exercised  his 
mind  widi  a  series  of  trials. 

The  Arians  were  not  now  the  only  ad- 
versaries of  the  Church  ;  the  Pagans 
themselves,  taking  advantage  of  the  mi- 
nority of  Valentinian  and  the  confusions 
of  the  empire,  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  ancient  establishment.  The  Senate 
of  Rome  consisted  still  very  much  of  (Jen- 
tiles;  and  the  pride  of  family  grandeur 
still  induced  the  most  noble  to  pique 
themselves  on  their  constancy,  and  to 
scorn  the  innovations  of  Cluristianity. 
Symmachus,  a  man  of  learning  and  great 
powers  of  eloquence,  headed  the  par^, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  emperor 
to  suffer  the  altar  of  Victory  to  be  restored 
to  the  Senate-bouse.  Ambrose  wrote  to 
ValeBtinian,  that  it  ill  beoame  the  Gentiles 
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to  complain  of  their  losses,  who  never 
spared  the  blood  of  Christians,  and  who 
refused  them  under  Julian,  the  commoft 
liberty  of  teaching.  «*  If  he  is  a  Pa^ 
who  gives  you  this  advice,  let  him  give 
the  same  liberty  which  he  takes  himself. 
You  compel  no  man  to  worship  what  he 
does  not  approve..  Here  the  whole  Se- 
nate, so  ^  as  it  is  Christian,  is  endan- 
S»red.  Every  senator  takes  his  oath  at 
e  altar ;  every  person  who  is  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  senate  upon  oath,  takes 
his  oath  in  the  same  manner.  The  di- 
vinity of  the  false  gods  is  evidently  al- 
lowed by  the  practice;  And  Christians 
are  obli^d  by  these  means  to  endure  a 
persecution.  But  in  matters  of  religion 
consult  with  God;  and  whatever  mea 
may  say  of  injuries  which  they  suffer,  r&« 
member  that  you  injure  no  man  by  pre- 
ferring God  Almighty  before  him."*  We 
have  still  extant  the  address  of  Symma- 
chus to  the  emperors  on  the  subject  in  vin- 
dication of  Pagan  idolatry,  in  which  he 
introduces  Rome  as  a  person  complaining 
of  the  hardships  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed in  her  old  age.  We  have  also  the 
reply  of  Ambrose,  who  introduces  Rome 
observing,  that  it  was  not  by  the  favour 
of  these  gods  that  she  gained  her  victo- 
ries. In  answer  to  the  complaint,  which 
the  Pagans  made  of  the  loss  of  their  re- 
venues, he  observes,  that  the  Gospel  had 
increased  by  poverty  and  ill-treatment, 
whereas  riches  and  prosperity  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  the  very  existence  of  thkib  re- 
ligion. And  now  that  the  Church  has 
some  wealth,  he  justly  glories  in  the  use 
she  made  of  it,  and  challenges  the  Pagans 
to  declare  what  captives  test  had  redeem- 
ed, what  poor  thet  had  relieved,  and  to 
what  exiles  thet  had  sent  alms.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  sub- 
ject. The'  advanta^  of  the  Christian 
cause  iuTfie  promotion  of  liberality  and 
benevolence  among  mankind,  above  all  re- 
liffions,  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  gener- 
ally allowed  even  by  infidels.  Symma- 
chus being  foiled  at  present,  renewed  the 
same  attempt  before  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  and  was  vanquished  a  second 
time  by  the  eloquence  and  influonoe  of 
Ambrose. 

This  prelate  by  his  talents  ia  negoeitp 
tion  at  the  court  of  Maximus,  averted  for 
a  time  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  the  court 
ofMUan.    But  nothing  eould    jmUoa'! 
move  the  mind  of  Justina  in    law, 

•  EpMa  of  Xmkrotey  30. 
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A  D  386     ^^  f&Tonr.    In  the  year  386^ 
she  procared  a  law  to  enable 
the  Arian  congregations  to  assemble  with- 
out interruption. 

AuxentiuSf  a  Scythian,  of  the  same 
name  with  the  Arian  predecessor  of  Am- 
brose, was  now  introduced,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  empress,  into  Milan.  He 
challenged  Ambrose  to  hold  a  disputation 
with  him  in  the  emperor's  court;  which 
occasioned  the  bishop  to  write  to  Valenti- 
tfian,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  emperor's 
business  to  decide  in  points  of  doctrine.* 
"  Let  him  come  to  church,"  says  he, "  and 
upon  hearing,  let  the  people  judge  for 
themseWes ;  and  if  they  like  Auxentius 
better,  let  them  take  him :  but  they  have 
already  declared  their  sentiments.*'  More 
violent  measures  were  now  entered  into, 
and  the  fortitude  of  Ambrose  was  tried  in 
a  manner  which  he  had  hitherto  not  ex- 
perienced. Auxentius  moTed,  that  a  par^ 
of  soldiers  might  be  sent  to  secure  for 
himself  the  possession  of  the  church  called 
Basilica :  and  tribunes  came  to  demand 
it,  with  the  plate  and  vessels  belonging 
to  it  At  the  same  time,  there  were  those 
who  represented,  that  it  was  an  unreason- 
^le  thing,  that  the  emperor  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  one  place  of  worship 
which  was  agreeable  to  his  conscience. 
The  lauguage  was  specious,  but  deceitful. 
Justina  and  her  son,  if  they  had  thought 
it  prudent  to  exert  their  authority,  might 
have  commanded  the  use^t  of  one  omy, 
but  of  aH  the  churches :  but  the  demand 
of  the  court  was,  that  Ambrose  should  do 
what  in  conscience  he  could  not,  thaet  he 
should,  by  his  own  deed,  resign  the 
charch  into  Arian  hands,  which  as  cir- 
camstances  then  stood,  would  have  been 
to  acknowledge,  indirectly  at  least,  the 
Arian  creed.  He  therefore  calmly  an- 
swered the  officers,  that  if  the  emperor 
had  sent  to  demand  his  house  or  land, 
money  or  goods,  he  would  have  freely  re- 
signed them,  but  that  )ie  could  not  de- 
liver that  which  was  cpminitted  to  his 
care.  In  the  concjega^on  he  that  day 
told  the  people,t  that  he  would  not  will- 
inglv  desert  his  right:  that  if  compelled, 
he  Knew  not  how  to  resist.  **I  can 
grrieve,"  says  he,  **  I  can  weep,  I  can 
groan.  Against  arms  and  soldiers,  tears 
are  my  arms.  Such  are  the  fortifications 
of  a  pastor.  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
resist  in  any  other  maoiner.     Our  Lord 

*  ^isde  of  Ambrose,  32. 
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Jesus  is  AhniffhiT ;  what  he  commands 
to  be  done  shaU  be  fulfilled,  nor  does  it 
become  you  to  resist  the  divine  sentence." 
It  seemed  proper  to  state  in  his  own  words 
what  his  conduct  was;  and  it  appears 
he  abated  nothing  of  the  maxims  of  pas- 
sive submission  to  the  civil  power,  which 
Christians  had  ever  practised  from  the 
days  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
least  ground  to  accuse  Ambrose  of  dis- 
loyalty to  his  prince.  He  had  served 
him  already  faithfully,  and  we  shall  see 
presently  that  he  is  again  ready  to  expose 
himself  to  danger  for  his  service.  The 
court  knew  his  principles,  and  seem  not 
to  have  had  the  least  fear  that  he  should 
draw  the  people  into  a  rebellion;  but 
they  wished  to  menace  him  into  a  degree 
of  compliance  with  Arianism. 

Ambrose  during  the  suspension  of  this 
affair  employed  the  people  in  singing  di* 
vine  hymns  and  psalms,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  was  a  solemn  doxology  to 
the  honour  of  the  Trinity.  The  method 
of  responsive  singinff  had  been  gradually 
practised  in  the  Eai^  and  was  introduced 
by  Ambrose  into  Milan,  whence  it  was 
propagated  into  all  the  churches.  The 
people  were  much  delighted,  their  zeal 
for  the  docbrine  of  the  Trinity  was  in- 
flamed, and  one  of  the  best  judges  in  the 
world,  who  then  lived  at  Milan,  owns 
that  his  own  soul  was  melted  into  divine 
affection  on  these  occasions.* 

The  demands  of  the  court  were  now 
increased;  not  only  the  Portian  church 
which  stood  without  the  walls,  but  also 
the  great  church  newly  built  within  the 
city,  were  required  to  be  given  up.  On 
the  Lord's  da^  after  sermon,  the  catechu- 
mens being  dismissed,  Ambrose  went  to 
baptize  those  who  were  prepared  for  that 
ordinance,  when  he  was  tola  that  officers 
were  sent  from  the  court  to  the  Portian 
church;  he  went  on,  however,  unmoved 
in  the  service,  till  he  was  told,  that  the 
people  having  met  with  Castulus  an  Arian 
presbyter  in  the  street,  had  laid  hands  on 
nim.  Then  with  prayers  and  tears  he 
besought  God,  that  no  man's  blood  might 
be  shM,  but  rather  his  own,  not  only  for 
the  pious  people,  bnt  also  for  the  wicked. 
And  he  immediately  sent  some  presbyters 
and  deacons,  who  recovered  Castulus  safe 
from  the  tumult.  The  court,  enraged, 
sent  out  warrants  for  apprehending  seve- 
ral merchants  and  tradesmen ;  men  were 
put  in  chains,  and  vast  sums  of  money 
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were  required  to  be  paid  ia  a  little  time, 
which  many  professed  th^  would  pay 
cheerfblly,  if  they  were  suffered  to  enjoy 
the  profession  of  their  faith  unmolested. 
By  this  time  the  prisons  were  full  of 
tradesmen,  and  the  magistrates  and  men 
of  rank  were  severely  Uireatened ;  while 
the  courtiers  urged  Ambrose  with  the  im- 
perial authority ;  whom  he  answered  with 
the  same  loyalty  and  firmness  as  before. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  said  he,  in  his  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people,  has  spoken  in  you  this 
day,  to  tms  effect:  Emperor,  wk  en- 
treat,   BUT    WE    DO    NOT   FIGHT.      The 

Arians,  having  few  friends  among  the 
people,  kept  themselves  within  doors.  A 
notary  comin?  to  the  bishop  from  the  em- 
peror, asked  him,  whether  he  intended  to 
usurp  the  empire  ?  **  I  have  an  empire," 
says  he,  **it  is  true,  but  it  lies  in  weak- 
ness, according  to  that  saying  of  the  Apos- 
tle, *  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  1  strong.* 
Even  Maximus  will  clear  me  of  this 
charge,  since  he  will  confess  it  was  through 
my  embassy  he  was  kept  from  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy."  Wearied  and  overcome 
at  length  with  his  resolution,  the  court, 
who  meant  to  obtain  his  consent,  rather 
than  to  exercise  violence,  ordered  the 
guards  to  leave  the  church,  where  the 
bishop  had  lodged  all  night ;  the  soldiers 
having  guarded  it  so  close,  that  none  had 
been  suffered  to  gro  out ;  and  the  people 
confined  there  having  spent  tReir  time  in 
singing  psalms.  The  sums  exacted  of 
the  tradesmen  also  were  restored.  Peace 
was  made  for  the  present,  though  Am- 
brose had  still  reason  to  fear  for  himself, 
and  expressed  his  desire,  in  the  epistle 
which  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Marcellina, 
that  God  would  defend  his  church,  and 
let  its  enemies  rather  satiate  their  rage 
with  his  blood.* 

The  spirit  of  devotion  was  kept  up  all 
this  time  amoncr  the  people,  and  Ambrose 
was  indefatigable  both  in  praying  and 
preaching.  Being  called  on  bv  the  peo- 
ple to  consecrate  a  new  church,  he  told 
them,  that  he  would,  if  he  could  find  any 
relics  of  mar^rrs  there.  Let  us  not  make 
the  superstition  of  these  times  greater 
than  it  was.  It  was  lamentably  ^reat ; 
enough  to  stain  the  piety  with  which  it 
was  mixed.  We  are  told,  that  it  had 
been  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision  at  ni^t. 
in  what  place  he  might  find  the  relics. 
Bat  in  the  episUe  which  he  writes  on  the 
subject,  he  says  no  such  thing.    He  de- 


scribes, however,  the  finding  of  the  bo- 
dies of  two  martyrs,  Protdsius  and  Ger- 
vasius,  the  supposed  miracles  wrought  on 
the  occasion,  the  dedication  of  the  church, 
the  triumph  of  orthodox,  and  the  confu- 
sion of  Arianism.  Ambrose  himSelf  too 
much  encouraged  all  this,  and  in  a  lan- 
guage which  favoured  the  introduction  of 
other  intercessors  besides  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  yet  it  is  evident  he  su- 
premely loved,  and  trusted  in  for  salva- 
tion. In  all  this,  the  candid  and  intelli- 
gent reader  will  see  the  conflict  between 
godliness  and  superstition  maintained  in 
the  church  of  Milan,  ])o\h  existing  in 
some  vigour,  and  each  at  present  check- 
ingthe  growth  of  the  other.* 

The  news  of  Maximus's  intention  to 
invade  Italy  arriving  at  this  time,  threw 
the  court  of  Milan  into  the  greatest  trepi- 
dation. Again  Justina  implored  tne 
bishop  to  undertake  an  embassy  to  the 
usurper,  which  he  cheerfully 
undertook,  and  executed  with 
great  fortitude ;  but  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy.  Theo- 
dosius,  who  reigned  in  the 
East,  coming  at  length  to  the 
assistance  of  Valentmian,  put 
an  end  to  the  usurpation  and  life  of  Maxi- 
mus. By  his  means,  the  young  emperor 
was  induced  to  forsake  his  mother's  prin- 
ciples, and  in  form  at  least  to  embrace 
those  of  Ambrose.  Whether  he  was  ever 
truly  converted  to  God,  is  not  so  clear. 
That  he  was  reconciled  to  Ambrose,  and 
loved  him  highly,  is  certain ; 
and  in  the  year  392,  in  which 
he  lost  his  life  by  a  second 
usurpation  in  the  West,  he 
sent  for  Ambrose  to  come  to 
baptize  him.  The  bishop  in 
his  journey  heard  of  his  death, 
with  which  he  was  deeply  af- 
fected, and  wrote  to  Theodosiusf  concern- 
ing him  with  all  the  marks  of  sorrow, 
and  composed  a  funeral  oration  in  his 
praise.  The  rhetorioal  spirit  usuall^r  ex- 
aggerates on  these  occasions;  but  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  unquestionable  in- 
tegrity of  Ambrose  to  suppose  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  real  conversion  of  his  royal 
pupil.  The  oration  itself  is  by  no  means 
worthv  of  Ambrose ;  the  taste  is  vicions 
^d  aftected.  Indeed  panegyric,  when  it 
has  not  an  object  of  magnitude  sufficient 
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to  in  tba  mindy  is  ever  friffid  and  ^vel- 
liDfft  becaate  it  is  eontiniiajTy  aflectiog  the 
•oblime,  bat  has  not  matenals  to  support 
it  with  dignitj. 


CHAPTER  XVI, 

TH£  CHURCH  UNDER  THEOD08IU8. 

It  will  bo  proper  to  look  a  little  more 
particolarly  at  the  conduct  of  this  prince 
towards  the  Church.  He  had  been  pre- 
aenred  in  his  younger  years  from  the 
jealousy  of  Valens,  who,  by  some  super- 
stition, had  been  led  to  suspect  those, 
whose  names  began  with  THE,  and  to 
seek  their  destruAion.  After  his  exalta 
tion  to  the  empire  from  a  priFate  life  by 
the  generous  and  patriotic  choice  of  Gra- 
tian,  he  reigned  in  the  East,  more  vigor- 
ously supporting  Christianity,  according 
to  his  ideas  of  it,  than  any  emperor  before 
him.  His  sense  of  justice  however,  de- 
termined him  to  order  some  Christians  to 
rebuild  at  their  own  expense  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  which  they  had  tumultuously 
pulled  down.  I  mention  with  concern, 
yet  with  historical  veracity,  that  Ambrose 
prevailed  on  him  to  set  aside  this  sentence, 
from  a  mistaken  notion  of  piety,  that 
Christianity  should  not  be  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  erection  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. If  the  Jews  were  tolerated  at  all 
m  the  empire,  the  transaction  ought  cer- 
■  tainly  to  have  been  looked  on  as  a  civil 
one.  This  is  the  first  instance  I  recollect 
in  which  a  good  man  was  induced,  by 
superstitious  motives,  to  break  the  essen- 
tial rules  of  justice;  and  it  mark^  the 
growth  of  superstition.*  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  declamatory  eloquence 
of  Ambrose,  which  moves  me  to  pass  a 

The  Luciferians  still  existing,  entreat^ 
ed  this  emperor  to  ^nt  them  liberty  of 
conscience;  confessing  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  and  contending  that  it  was 
wrong  in  others  to  give  them  a  sectarian 
name;  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
they  coveted  not  the  riches  and  grandeur  of 
other  churches,  and  in  their  censures  not 
sparingHilary  of  Poictiers  and  Athana- 
Bins.  These  last  were  doubtless  men  of 
great  uprightness  and  integrity;  What 
uey  themselves  were  is  not  so  evident 
as  It  were  to  be  wished,  because  of  the 
scantiness  of  information.  They  speak 
with  extraordinary  respect  of  Gregory, 


•Epia.S9. 


bishop  of  Elvira^  as  the  chief  of  their 
oommonion ;  a  man  doubtless  of  hi|4i  es- 
timation, because  Thecdosins  himself  ad* 
mils  it,  and  grants  them  a  legal  toleration. 
I  have  before  spoken  of  this  class  of  dis- 
senters, among  whom,  I  apprehend,  it  is 
probable,  marks  of  the  presence  of  God 
might  be  found,  if  their  history  had  come 
down  to  us.  But  the  reader  who  kno¥r8 
how  slight  our  information  of  these  things 
is,  while  church  history  dwells  chiefly 
on  what  is  scandalous,  not  what  is  ex- 
cellent, will  not  be  surprised  at  my  si- 
lence. The  sect  itself  vanished  soon 
after. 
Theodosius  was  of  a  passionate  tem- 

Eer,  and  on  a  particular  occasion  was  led 
y  it  to  commit  a  barbarous  action ;  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  story  will  be  the  best 
comment  on  the  character  of  this  emperor, 
of  Ambrose,  and  of  the  times.  At  Thes- 
salonica  a  tumult  was  made  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  the  emperor's  officer  was  mur- 
dered. The  news  was  calculated  to  try 
the  temper  of  Theodosius,  who  ordered 
the  sword  to  be  let  loose  upon  them. 
Ambrose  interceded,  and  the  emperor 
promised  to  forgive.  But  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  court  persuaded  him  to  retract, 
and  to  sign  a  warrant  for  military  execu- 
tion. It  was  executed  with  great  cruel- 
ty. Seven  thousand  were  massacred  in 
three  hours,  without  trial,  and  without 
distinction  1 

Ambrose*  wrote  him  a  faithful  letter, 
reminding  him  of  the  charge  in  the  pro- 
phecy, that  if  the  priest  does  not  Warn 
the  wicked  he  shall  be  answerable  for 
it.t  "You  discover  a  zeal,"  says  he, 
**for  the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  I  own: 
but  your  temper  is  warm,  soon  to  be  ap- 
peased indeed,  if  endeavours  are  used  to 
calm  it ;  but  if  not  regulated,  it  bears 
down  all  before  it."  He  urges  the  ex- 
ample of  David,  and  shows  the  impro- 
priety of  communicating  with  him  at 
present.  *.«  I  love  you,"  says  he,  "  I  che- 
rish you,  I  pray  for  you ;  but  blame  not 
me,  if  I  give  the  preference  to  God." 
On  these  principles  Ambrose  refused  to 
admit  Theodosius  into  the  church  of  Mi- 
lan. The  emperor  pleaded  the  case  of 
David.  *«  Imitate  him,"  says  the  aeal- 
ous  bishop, «« in  his  repentance,  as  well 
as  in  his  sin."  Theodosius  submitted, 
and  kept  from  the  church  eight  months. 
On  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  he  express- 
ed his  sorrow  with  sighs  and  tears  in  the 


*  Amb.  Epis.  51.  f  Ezek.  iii.  18. 
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presence  of  Rnffinns  the  master  of  the 
offices.*  **I  weep,"  said  he,  "that  the 
temple  of  God,  and  consequently  heaven 
is  shut  from  me,  which  is  open  to  slaves 
and  heggars."  Rnffinus  undertook  to 
persuade  the  hishop  to  admit  the  empe- 
ror. Ambrose  urg^ed  the  impropriety  of 
his  rude  interference,  because  Kuffinus, 
by  his  evil  counsels,  had  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  massacre.  Ruffinus  telling 
him  that  the  emperor  was  comings,  "I 
will  hinder  him,"  says  he, "  from  enter- 
ing the  vestibule;  yet  if  he  will  play  the 
king,  I  shall  offer  him  my  throat^'  Ruf- 
finus retumiuff,  informed  the  emperor; 
"I  will  gt),  and  receive  the  refusal  which 
I  desire,"  says  he.  And  as  he  approach- 
ed the  bishop,  he  added,  "I  come  to 
offer  myself,  to  submit  to  what  you  pre- 
scribe." Ambrose  enjoined  him  to  do 
public  penance,  and  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  capital  warrants  for  thirty  dzjB 
in  future,  in  order  that  the  ill  effects  of 
intemperate  anger  might  be  prevented. 
The  emperor,  pulling  off"  his  imperial 
robes,  prayed  prostrate  on  the  pavement, 
nor  did  he  put  on  those  robes,  till  the 
time  of  his  penance  was  expired.  "  My 
soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust,*'  said  he, 
"quicken  thou  me,  according  to  thy 
word."  The  people  prayed  and  wept 
with  him,  and  he  not  only  complied  with 
the  rules  of  penance,  but  retained  visible 
marks  of  compunction  and  sadness  during 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Let  us  make  as  candid  an  estimate,  as 
we  can,  of  this  extraordinary  affair :  I  say, 
as  we  can.  Modems  hardly  can  be  suffi- 
ciently candid ;  so  different  are  our  senti- 
ments  and  Views.  It  is  certain  that  these 
rules  of  humiliation  are  too  severe,  too 
formal,  and  by  no  means  properly  calcu- 
lated to  instruct :  the  growth  also  of  su- 
perstition, and  the  immoderate  exercise 
of  episcopal  power,  are  both  strikingly 
evident.  But  what  then  I  Was  Theodo- 
sius  a  mean  abject  prince,  and  Ambrose 
a  haughty  or  hypocritical  pontiff"?  Nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  is  true.  The 
general  life  of  the  former  evinces  him 
a  great  and  wise  prince,  who  had  the 
tru^  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes :  and  the 
latter  thought  he  did  no  more  than  what 
the  office,  which  he  bore,  required ;  and 
his  affectionate  regard  for  the  emperor, 
and  sincere  concern  for  his  soul,  appear 
evident.  On  the  whole,  the  discipline 
itself  thus  magnanimously  exercised  by 


^Theodoret,B.y.e.l8. 


Ambrose,  and  humbly  submitted  to  by 
Theodosius,  when  stripped  of  its  super- 
stitions and  formalities,  was  salutary. 
\yho  does  not  see,  that  the  contempt  of 
discipline  in  our  days,  among  the  great, 
has  proved  extremely  pernicious  to  the 
interests  of  practical  religion  ? 

After  the  mujrder  of  Valentinian,  a  per- 
son named  Eugenius  usurped  the  empire 
of  the  West,  who  again  .erected  the  altar 
of  Victory,  and  encouraged  the  Pagans ; 
but  their  hopes  were  of  short  duration. 
Theodosius  soon  stripped  him  of  his  life 
and  power,  and  thus  became  sole  master 
of  the  Roman  world.  Under  his  authori- 
ty the  extirpation  of  idolatry  was  carried 
on  with  more  decisive  vigour  than  ever. 
At  Alexandria  the  votanes  of  the  re- 
nowned temple  of  Scrapie  made  an  in- 
surrection, and  murdered  a  number  of 
Christians.  The  emperor,  being  inform- 
ed of  this,  declared  that  he  would  not 
suffer  the  glory  of  their  martyrdom  to  be 
stained  with  any  executions,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  pardon  the  murderers 
in  hopes  of  their  conversion,  but  that  the 
temples,  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief, 
should  be  destroyed.  There  was  a  re- 
markable image  of  Scrapie  in  the  temple, 
of  which  it  Imd  been  confidently^  given 
out,  that  if  any  man  touched  it,  earth 
would  open,  the  heaven  be  dissolved, 
and  all  things  run  back  into  a  general 
chaos.  A  soldier  however,  animated  by 
Theophilus  the  bishop,  was  so  hardy  as 
to  make  the  experiment  With  an  axe 
he  cleft  him  down  the  jaws ;  an  army  of 
mice  fled  out  at  the  breach  he  had  made  f 
and  Serapis  was  hacked  in  pieces.  On 
the  destruction  of  idolatry  in  Egypt,  it 
happened  that  the  Nile  did  not  overflow 
so  plentifully,  as  it  had  been  wont  to  do. 
It  is,  said  the  Pagans,  because  it  is  af- 
fronted at  the  prevailing  impiety ;  it  has 
not  been  worshipped  with  sacrifice,*  as 
it  is  used  to  be.  Theodosius,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  declared  like  a  man  who 
believed  in  God,  and  preferred  heavenly 
things  to  earthly;  "We  ought  to  prefer 
our  duty  to  God  to  the  streams  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  cause  of  piety  to  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  country ;  let  the  Nile  never  flow 
again,  rather  than  idolatry  be  encour- 
aged." The  event  afforded  a  fine  com- 
ment on  our  Saviour's  words,  "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  other 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  The 
Nile   returned  to  its  course,  and  rose 
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aWr«  tht  IMMifc  auik,  whteh,  at  odier 
tioMSt  it  •eldom  leaohed*  The  Pi^iuis, 
otefcome  in  argnmeDt,  made  om  of  ridi- 
eole,  tbe  great  eanetaarj  of  proiaiieiieea, 
and  cried  out  in  their  theatree,  that  the 
old  doting  god  was  p;rown  oo  weak,  that 
he  could  not  hold  his  water.  Nambers, 
howcTer,  made  a  more  sertpos  use  of  the 
remarkable  ProTidence,  and ,  Effypt  for- 
eook  the  superstition,  in  which  for  so 
many  ages  it  had  been  inTolved.  And 
thus  the  country  which  had  nourished 
idolatry  more  early  and  more  passionate- 
Ij  than  others,  was  made  the  special 
soene  of  ^be  triumphs  of  God  and  his 
Christ. 

Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  was  yet 
aliTe,  and  held  the  office  of  Pretonao 
prefect  under  the  emperor.  The  gentle- 
ness of  this  prince  encouraged  the  sophist 
to  present  him  with  an  oration  in  favour 
•f  the  temples ;  in  which  he  trode  in  the 
steps  of  Symmachus,  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  ffods,  as  well  as  so  bad  a 
subject  would  admit.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  he  argued,  **  Religion  ought  to  be 
plinted  in  men's  minds  by  reason,  not  by 
force."  Thus  Pagans  could  now  talk, 
who  forages  had  acted  toward  Christians 
in  so  different  a  manner.*  The  writer  of 
this  oration  was  himself  a  palpable  in- 
stance  of  the  clemency  of  Cnristian  go- 
ivmors  oomparedwith  Pagan.  He  lived 
in  a  respectable  situation,  unmolested, 
tbe  champion  of  expiring  Pa^iiism ;  and 
many  others  were  treated  in  the  same 


Comiiiff  to  Rome,  the  zealous  emperor 
in  a  delmerate  speech  endeaToured  to 
persuade  the  senate,  very  many  of  whom 
still  patronised  idolatry,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith,   as  the    only  religion, 

*  At  this  very  time,  while  Tbeodoiius  treat- 
ft(|  Piiniii  wiih  moderation,  under  a  Chriitian 
eitabluhment,    the  Christiana  were  treated 

5itb  unbounded  «nielty  under  a  Pagan  esta- 
iiihment  in  Persia.  The  blameable  seal  of 
Aadaa,  a  bishop,  gare  the  6rst  ooeasien  to  it 
Mofed  with  divine  aeal,  aa  he  supposed,  be 
OTortumed  a  temple  in  which  the  saered  fire 
was  keptf  Isdi^rdes  the  king  ordered  him 
to  rebaild  it,  which  he  refusing,  the  Christian 
Churches  were  ordered  to  be  destrored,  and 
the  man  to  be  slain.  A  persecution  thus  com- 
mencing on  specious  grounds,  was  continued 
fiMT  thir^  years  with  unremittinff  barbarity. 
The  tortures  of  Christians  were  dreadful  be- 
yond m«)asure  \  yet  they  persevered,  and  num- 
aert  voluntarily  endared  afBietioos,for  the  joy 
of  eternal  life  set  before  them. 

t  Called  »v|»iM.  See  Theodorct,  B.  V. 
e.  S9.  Mtgdeburg.  Ceat  4.  e.  S. 


which  taoffht  men  how  to  obtain  pardon 
of  ain,  and  holiness  of  life.  The  Ge»- 
tUe  part  of  them  declared,  that  they  would 
not  give  up  a  religion,  under  which  Rome 
had  pro«per^  nearly  twelve  hundred 
years,  llieodosius  told  them,  that  he 
saw  no  reason,  why  he  should  maintain 
their  religion,  and  that  he  would  not  only 
cease  to  furnish  the  expense  out  of  the 
exchequer,  but  abolish  the  sacrifices  them- 
selves. The  senators  complained,  that 
the  neglect  of  the  rites  was  the  grand 
cause,  why  the  empire  declined  so  mnch : 
a  specious  argument  well  calculated  to 
gain  upon  worldly  minds,  and  which  had 
(Treat  effect  on  many  Pagans  at  this  time. 
We  may  see  by  and  by,  what  a  laboured 
and  animated  answer  to  it  was  written  by 
one  of  the  gpreatest  and  ablest  of  the  fa- 
thers. Theodosius  now  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  sacrifice,  or  attend  the  Pagan 
rites.  In  vain  did  the  natrons  of  idolatry 
exercise  their  parts  and  assiduity.  The 
emperor  was  determined,  and  issued  ont 
a  law  that  made  it  treasonable  to  offer 
sacrifice,  or  to  consult  the  entrails  of 
beasts.*  Inoense  and  perfumes  were  like- 
wise forbidden.  Paganism  never  lifUd 
up  its  head  afler  this ;  habit  alone  sup- 
ported it ;  and  objecto  of  sense  being  re- 
moved, real  was  extinguished,  vaa  as 
Theodosius  was  not  disposed  to  make 
martyrs,  so  no  Pagans  felt  any  inclina- 
tion to  become  such.  This  great  prinoe 
expired  at  Milan  in  the  year 
395,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
having  reigned  sixteen  years* 
And  the  century  before  us 
nearly  closes  with  the  full  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  in 
the  Roman  empire.  The  religion  which 
was  of  God  made  ito  way  through  all 
opposition ;  that  which  was  of  man,  sup- 
ported only  by  power  and  custom,  failed 
to  thrive,  as  soon  as  it  lost  the  ascendant^ 
and  within  a  generation  it  ceased  almost 
universally  to  exist  amonff  men. 

The  real  character  of  Theodosius  is  by 
no  means  doubtful.  For  though  the 
praises  of  Ambrose  may  be  suspected, 
yet  Aurelius  Victor,  a  Gentile  writer, 
must  be  credited,  when  he  commends 
this  emperor.  His  clemency,  liberally 
and  generosity  were  admirable.  He  was 
brave  and  successful  in  war;  but  his. 
wars  were  forced  upon  him.  He  was  an 
enemy  to  drdnkenness,  and  was  himself 
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t  model  of  grayit^y  temperaoce  and  chas- 
ti^  in  priyate  life.  By  a  law  he  forbad 
ninstrelfl  and  other  servants  of  lewdness 
to  attend  at  (easts.  Thus  he  is  represent- 
ed b]r  a  contemporaiy,  whose  account  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  later 
writer,  the  partial  Zozimus,  who  treats 
every  Christian  emperor  with  malignity. 
i  see  in  Theodosius  the  triumphs  of  the 
Cross ;  nor  in  all  the  Pagan  history  of 
the  emperors  was  there  one  to  be  compar- 
ed with  him.  They  had  no  princioles  to 
produce  humility.  The  excess  of^  anger 
was^as  we  have  seen^his  predominant  evil; 
and  his  case  tcaehee  at  once  two  lessons: 
one  is,  that  the  best  men  need  to  guard 
daily  against  their  besetting  sins ;  and  the 
other  is,  that  even  our  infirmities  may  be 
turned  to  ^ood  account  by  the  promotion 
of  our  humility,  and  the  Redeemer's  glory. 
Flaccilla,  the  wife  of  Theodosius,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  pious  and  humble 
person.  She  was ,  constantly  reminding 
him  of  the  private  and  low  condition,  in 
which  they  had  lived  together  before  his 
advancement,  and  exhorting  him  to  at- 
tend to  the  duties  of  religion.  She  her- 
self was  an  edifying  pattern  of  conde- 
scension and  liberauty.  The  sick,  the 
afflicted,  the  poor,  were  relieved  not  only 
by  her  alms,  but  also  by  her  benevolent 
attention  and  labour.  Some  representing 
to  her,  that  it  was  beneath  her  dignity  to 
take  care  of  hospitsds  and  the  houses  of 
mourning,  she  answered,  *' the  distribu- 
tion of  ^d  indeed  becomes  the  imperial 
dignity ;  \>ut  I  offer  to  him,  who  hath 
nven  m€  that  dignity,  my  personal  la- 
bours as  a  token  of  gratitude."  That 
grace  is  strong  indeed,  which  melts  not 
nnder  the  beams  of  prosperity.  Theodo- 
sius was  once  inclined  to  converse  with 
Eunomius,  an  able  Arian,  who  lived  at 
Constantinople,  and  whom,  on  account 
of  his  heretical  practices,  he  banished 
thence.  But  Flaccilla,  who  trembled  for 
the  salvation  of  hei'  husband,  (I  speak 
seriously  what  Mr.  Gibbon  does  scorn- 
fully^ chap,  zxviu.  vol.  iii.)  dissuaded 
him  from  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  ortho- 
dox profession  consistently  united  with 
virtuous  practice ;  this  can  only  be  the 
case  where  men  are  taught  of  God  indeed. 
It  ought  to  be  known,  that  the  emperor, 
who  in  the  cause  of  God  never  yielded  a 
tittle  to  heresy,  in  his  own  cause  was 
eoft  and  flexible,  and  with  princely  Up 
berality  supported  the  affed  mother,  and 
brought  up  the  orphan  daughters  of  the 
usurper  Maximns* 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


RBFLSCnONS    ON    ECCLESIASTICAL   ES- 
TABLISHMENTS. 

^BuT  what  right  had  Theodosius  to 
make  his  rel  igion  that  of  the  state  I  Ought 
not  every  person,  in  this  matter,  to  be 
lefl  to  his  own  conscience  1  Is  it  not  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
to  impose  teligious  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
jects of  any  government  ?  How  therefore 
can  Theodosius,  or  others  who  have  act- 
ed like  him,  be  cleared  fjrom  the  charge 
of  exercising  tyrannical  authoriu  f 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  fallacy  of 
such  notions  would  have  been  seen  through 
with  less  difficulty:  at  present,  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  runs  strong  in  their  fk^ 
vour,  and  it  becomes  more  necessary  to 
examine  their  foundation.  Moreover,  the 
characters  of  many  of  the  brightest  and 
best  Christians  are  so  interwoven  in  this 
question,  and  the  determination  of  it  so 
much  affects  the  honour  of  the  Divine 
operations  in  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  the  reader,  I  trust,  will  be 
disposed  to  receive  these  reflections  with 
candour  and  attention,  however  defective 
they  may  appear  to  him  in  some  respects, 
or  inadequate  to  the  solution  of  several 
difficulties,  which  may  be  conceived  to 
belong  to  this  intricate  subject. 

I  shall  take  for  granted,  that  the  GO0- 
pel  is  of  Divine  authority,  and  ought  to 
be  received,  on  pain  of  condemnation,  by 
every  one,  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  it  fairly  proposed;  and  that  a 
man  ought  no  more  to  plead  the  pretence 
of  conscience  for  rejecting  its  fundamen- 
tals, than  for  the  commission  of  murder, 
theft,  or  any  other  criminal  action.  The 
reason  is,  because  its  light  and  evidences 
do  so  unquestionably  carry  the  impressicm 
of  divine  goodness  and  divine  authority, 
that  wick^ness  of  heart,  »nd  not  weak- 
ness of  capaciu^,  must  be  the  cause  of 
the  rejection  of  it  by  any  man.  I  send 
those,  who  are  inclined  to  dispute  these 
positions,  to  the  many  proofs  g^ven  of 
them  by  the  best  evangelical  writers  in 
all  ages,  and  above  all  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  which  every  where  declare, 
that  *'  he  that  believeih  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
on  him.'**  If  the  reader  bear  these  things 
in  memory,  he  will  find  some  of  the  most 
specious  objections  to  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments overturned. 


*  John  iii.  the  end. ' 
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For,  few  penotit  will,  I  think,  dispute 
the  principle  of  general  expediency  and 
utility,  as  directly  applicable  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  Has  not  every  state  a 
right  to  ordain  what  is  conducive  to  its 
preservation  and  the  good  of  society  1 
And,  for  these  purposes,  is  any  thing  to 
be  compared  with  right  religion  and  the 
fear  of  Qod  1  What  shall  hinder,  then, 
but  ;that  the  state  has  the  same  right  to 
make  laws  concerning  religion,  as  con- 
cerning property,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture t  Is  it  not  a  jrreat  mistake  to  sepa- 
rate religious  considerations  from  civil  1 
And  whue  you  attempt  to  do  so  in  theory, 
will  it  not  be  found  impossible  in  prac- 
tice! And  should  not  laws  be  always 
made  for  practice,  and  not  for  mere  spe- 
culation t  The  more  the  governors  reel 
the  importance  of  religrion,  (I  speak  not 
now  for  the  next  life,  but  for  tnisO  the 
more  concerned  will  they  be  to  establish 
it.  They  must  do  so,  if  they  regard  even 
the  tempoi^l  good  of  their  subjects. 

Then,  briefly,  these  three  considera- 
tions, namely,  1st,  the  clear  evidences  by 
which  Christianity  is  supported;  2dly, 
the  importance  of  its  doctrines ;  and,  3dly, 
general  expediency,  appear  to  me  to  sap- 
ply  materials  for  an  argument  in  favor  of 
ecclesiastical  cf^tablishments,  which  ad- 
mits of  no  satisfactory  answer.  Thus ; 
the  Gospel  is  of  divine  authority ;  its 
fundamentals  are  revealed  with  so  much 
clearness,  and  are  of  so  much  consequence 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  that  they 
cannot  be  rejected  without  great  wicked- 
ness of  heart;  even  the  wrath  of  God  is 
declared  to  abide  on  him  who  believeth  not 
the  Son.  Under  these  circumstances,  will 
any  man,  who  thinks  it  the  duty  of  the 
supreme  power  to  consult  the  good  of  the 
community,  believe  it  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, whether  suitable  forms  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  or  in  short,  whether  a 
convenient  and  well-digested  Liturgy,* 
founded  on  the  genuine  principles  of  re- 
vealed religion,  be  composed  for  public 
tise,  and  also  whether  proper  persons  and 
places  be  provided  by  the  state,  for  the 


*  lo  such  uiiderUkingf,  the  general  aim, 
undoubtedly,  ought  to  be,  not  to  gratify  this  or 
that  party  in  unreatooable  demands ;  but  to  do 
that,  which  most  tends  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  unity  in  the  church  ;  the  procuring 
of  reverence,  and  the  exciting  of  piety  and  de- 
votion in  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  and  the 
taking  away  of  occasion  from  tliera  that  seek 
occasion  of  cavil  or  quarrel  against  the  lit- 
urgy of  the  church.  See  the  preface  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


worship  of  God  and  for  the  instmctioii  of 
the  people  1    • 

But  besides  these  general  reasons  for 
a  national  establishment  of  true  religion, 
there  are  other  considerations  relative  to 
the  same  subject,  which  merit  our  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  certain,  that  from  the  earliest  ages 
and  under  patriarchal  government,  when 
holy  men  were  favored  with  divine  reve- 
lations, governors  taught  the  true  religion^ 
and  did  not  permit  their  subjects  to  pro- 
pa^te  atheism,  idolatry,  or  false  religion.* 
Abraham,  Isaac,!  &nd.  Jacob,^  governed 
their  families  in  this  manner;  so  did 
Noah  before  them.$  As  families  grew 
into  nations,  the  same  practical  ideas  pre- 
vailed. At  length,  when  it  pleased  God 
to  select  one  nation  for  his  service,  the 
same  sentiments  respecting  church-esta- 
blishment continued,  wheUier  kings,  or 
judges,  or  priests,  were  in  possession  of 
the  executive  power.  I  am  aware  that 
the  Jewish  government  was  a  thkocract, 
and  that  it  has  therefore  many  things  pe- 
culiar to  itself ;  but  so  much  perhaps  may 
safely  be  inferred  from  its  constitution^ 
that  it  is  lawful  for  the  sovereign  author- 
ity to  make  regulations  for  the  support  of 
true  religion.  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived* 
that  God  would  interweave  into  his  theo- 
cracy, vi4iat  in  its  own  nature  is  unlawful. 

Nor  is  this  argument,  which  depends 
upon  the  general  administration  of  eccle- 
siastical &airs  in  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
much  weakened  by  any  conclusions  that 
may  be  drawn  from  particular  instances 
of  Divine  interference  and  direction  which 
occur  in  the  history  of  the  same  theocracy. 
When  the  Jews  are  ordered  to  extirpate 
the  Canaanites,  and  when  Agag  is  hewed 
in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gil^,  these 
are  occasional  instances  of  Divine  ven- 
geance executed  against  iniquity :  we  may 
readily  admit,  that  such  instances  form  no 
lawful  precedents  for  governments  to 
follow,  while  we  maintain  that  a  mode  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  ordained  by 
God,  and  continued  fbr  a  long  series  of 
years,  cannot  possibly  be  an  improper  ex- 
ample for  religious  magistrates  to  imitate. 
However,  in  contendiug  for  the  lawfulness 
of  such  imitation,  I  would  by  no  means 
be  understood  to  include  all  the  particular 
actions  or  measures  of  Jewish  governors 
in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  the  reasons  of 
these  actions  or  measures  may  have  long 


*  Gen.  xviii.  19.     4-  Cren.  zxviii.  1. 
|Gen.uxvJi»       4  Gsu.  iz.toward  ths  cud. 
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•Ince  ceased  to  exiet  In  this  argument 
I  hare  respect  only«  in  general,  to  the 
I>rincipal  feature /)f  the  Jewish  constitu- 
tion, namely,  the  unquestionable  authority, 
which  the  magistrate  possessed  in  eccle- 
siastical segulations :  a  very  remarkable 
fact !  which  I  recommend  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  Dissenters  from  our 
church-establishment,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  interference  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  the  religious  institutions  of 
a  nation  to  be  always  unlawful. 

If  these  reasons  and  examples  be  well 
weighed,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted,  but 
that  when  the  Gospel  was  preached 
among  the  Jews,  if  their  Sanhedrim  had 
received  it,  they  would  have  had  a  right 
to  make  it  the  established  religion  of  the 
nation.  They  might  have  said,  and  they 
probably  would  hav^  said,  "  This  religion 
IS  true  and  divine;  the  people  cannot  re- 
ject it  without  rejecting,  in  positive  wick- 
edness of  heart,  the  auUiority  of  God  him- 
self: the  doctrines  of  this  religion  are  of 
the  utmost  importance :  it  is  therefore  ex- 
pedient, that  It  should  be  supported  by 
the  state,  and  we  are  countenanced  in 
this  conclusion  by  the  example  of  oi^r  an- 
cestors." 

And  in  regard  to  such  modem  nations, 
as  profess  to  believe  the  Scripture-history 
of  the  Jews  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  may 
fairly  be  asked.  What  are  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  that  should  render  it  im- 
proper for  the  governing  powers  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  same  reasons  and  ex- 
amples t  Can  any  good  argument  be  in- 
vented to  prove,  tliat,  in  the  momentous 
affair  of  religiop,  they  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  grand  principle  of  general 
expediency,  when,  in  matters  of  less  con- 
sequence, they  evidently  show  themselves 
to  be  so  actuated,  and  no  one  disputes  the 
propriety  of  their  conduct! 

If  an  inferior  state  should  fear  the  dis- 

Eleasure  of  a  superior  one  in  its  neigh- 
ourhood,  which  might  have  sufficient 
strength  to  destroy  it,  will  any  man  deny 
to  the  supreme  power  of  this  lesser  state 
a  right  to  prescribe  to  its  own  subjects  a 
mode  of  conduct  that  should  not  give  um- 
brage to  the  greater  1  If  no  man  will 
deny  this,  let  the  concession  be  applied 
to  religion:  Irreligion  and  idolatry  pro- 
voke the  Almighty ;  a  nation  wholly  given 
up  to  them  has  reason  to  fear  his  ven- 
geance, especially  if  they  persist  in  sin- 
ful practices  against  light  and  the  fairest 
means  of  instruction.  Then  let  the  ma- 
gistrate act  consistently :  let  him  only  ad- 


here to  the  acknowledged  prmcipley  that 
the  government  ought  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  state,  and  the  reader  sees  the  con- 
siQUENCE.  Indeed  I  do  not  perceive  how 
the  consequence  can  be  avoided,  unless  it 
be  clearly  shown,  that  there  is  something 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  should 
lead  us  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  this 
reasoning.  But^e  practice  of  holy  men 
of  old  in  different  ages,  and  the  history  of 
the  earliest  nations,  and  of  the  Jews, 
have  been  proved  to  be  all  in  favour  of 
religious  establishments. 

But  perhaps  we  may  be  called  upon  in 
this  place  to  explain  a  little  more  dis- 
tinctly the  meaning  and  extent  of  that 
CONSEQUENCE,  which  WO  havo  affirmed  to 
be  unavoidable:  we  may  be  asked,  whe- 
ther we  mean  to  conclude,  that  civil  ma- 
gistrates possess  an  authori^,  not  only  by 
which  they  may  prescribe  and  support  a 
national  establishment  of  religion,  but 
als6  by  which  they  may  compel  the  sub- 
ject to  receive  the  religrion  which  they 
have  instituted,  and  restrain  him  from 
practising  his  own  religion,  if  he  happen 
to  -think  differeiUly  from  the  powers  that 
be.  And  then  a  further  question  will  be 
asked,  whether  this  be  not  to  encourage 
persecution,  and  to  exercise  a  tyranny 
over  the  conscience  1 

Without  pretending  to  satisfy  complete- 
ly either  these  inquiries,  or  others. of  a 
similar  nature  that  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, I  endeavour  to  separate  what  is 
certain  and  important  in  this  matter  from 
what  is  doubtrul  and  of  less  moment.  I 
say  without  the  least  hesitation,-  let  no 
man  be  compelled  to  become  a  Christian; 
in  strict  truth,  he  cannot.  Every  man 
not  only  ought  to  have,  but  must  have, 
the  right  of  private  judgment.  And  as  it 
is  the  absolute  duty  of  Christian  states, 
even  for  social  and  political  purposes,  to 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  convert 
all  their  subjects  to  the  true  religion,  so 
it  is  contrary  to  doty,  that  men  should  be 
forced  to  profess  what  they  do  not  be- 
lieve, because  hypocrisy  will  be  the  cer- 
tain, and  an  augmented  enmity  the  pro- 
bable, consequence.  It  is  one  tning,  how- 
ever, to  leave  a  man  at  liberty,  whether 
he  will  be  a  believer  or  not,  another  to 
allow  him  to  propagate  infidelity  and 
idolatry.  So  also  it  is  one  thin^  to  vio- 
late conscience  by  absolq^ly  insisting  on 
ahd  extorting  confessions  of  faith,  another 
to  preserve  Uie  sacred  institutions  of  the 
country  from  being  derided  and  profaned* 
The  government  has  a  right  to  lestrain 
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men,  and  oblige  ihem  to  keep  their  irre- 
Ugrion  to  themselves,  the  same  right  as  to 
oblige  vessels  to  perform  qaarantine,  when 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  plague.  In 
this  manner  acted  tne  mat,  the  pious, 
Theodosius;  he  compelled  no  man;  he 
only  restrained.  Pagan  emperors  before 
him,  and  Popish  princes  since,  not  only 
restrained,  but  also  compelled.  The  for- 
mer is  not  persecution,  the  latter  is ;  and 
I  join  cordially  with  the  present  age  in 
detesting  it. 

Strange  as  this  conclusion  may  appear 
to  some,  who  have  been  habituated  to  an- 
other mode  of  thinking,  I  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  the  general  arguments 
which  have  been  already  advanced,  but 
bv  the  positive  word  of  God.  Job  de- 
clares, that  idolatry  was  an  iniquity  to 
be  punished  by  the  Judge.*  He  evi- 
dently speaks  what  was  confessed  by  all 
to  be  Just :  nor  is  it  to  be  conceived,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  suffered  him 
to  impose  an  iniquitous  sentiment  on  the 
reader  in  that  manner.  I  repeat  it;  the 
general  arguments  drawn  from  expedien- 
cy, and  the  example  of  the  Jews,  appear 
to  me  to  justify  the  civil  magistrate,  not 
only  in  instituting  and  supporting  eccle- 
siastical establishments,  but  also  in  re- 
straining and  punishing  the  propagators 
cf  irreligious  opinions.  For  can  any  thing 
be  more  plain,  than  that  if  public  utility 
require  a  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  true  religion;  the  same  uti- 
lity will  require,  that  every  thing  should 
be  suppressed  which  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  that  provision,  or 
dimiiiish  its  influence  1  And  on  these 
principles  acted  the  ffood  kinss,  judges 
and  priests  of  Israel,  m  abundance  of  in 
stances. 

Thus,  by  steps,  which  to  such  as  have 
a  real  reverence  for  revealed  religrion,  will 
probably  appear  neither  tedious  nor  ob- 
scure, are  we  arrived  at  several  conclu- 
sions of  the  utmost  consequence  in  prac- 
tice. 

1.  The  supreme  power  has  no  right  to 
violate  liberty  of  conscience,  by  extortiqg 
confessions  of  faith. 

3.  It  has  a  ri^t— To  establish  the  true 
religion,  by  positive  institutions. 

3.  To  ensure  public  respect  to  these  in- 
stitutionr,  by  p«nal  laws. 

4.  To  restrain  and  pnnish  the  propaga* 
tors  of  religious  opinions. 


*  Job  zzxi.  S9. 


But  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  the 
4th  conclusion  contains  a  proposition  in 
some  measure  undefined,  and  mvolved  in 
difficulties,  which  require  further  discus- 
sion. Who  shall  determine,  to  what  ex- 
tent the  authority  of  the  supreme  magis- 
trate reaches,  in  the  suppression  of  irre- 
ligious opinions  ?  Where  shall  we  find 
a  common  arbiter  between  him  and  the 
people,  whei^  they  differ  in  their  notions  t 
Or,  is  the  magistrate  permitted  to  restrain 
ai^  punish  the  propagators  of  every  sen- 
timent that  happens  to  clash  with  the 
tenets,  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
establishment! 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  persons 
whose  principles  and  habits  incline  them 
to  give,  in  some  respects,  different  an- 
swers to  these  inquiries,  would,  in  the 
first  place,  seriously  endeavour  to  find 
out,  how  far  they  actually  think  alike, 
and  by  so  doing  come  nearer  to  a  mutual 
agreement,  rather  than  embitter  their 
tempers  by  acrimonious  disputes  concern- 
ingr  inferior  matters,  widen  the  breach  of 
Christian  friendship,  and  keep  entirely 
out  of  sight  the  more  important  consider- 
ations, in  which  their  judgments  might 
have  concurred.  Sincere  Christians  of 
every  denomination  who  have  duly  weigh- 
ed the  ariFuments  contmined  f  n  this  chap- 
ter, would  then,  I  think,  be  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  propagators  of  infidelity, 
of  idolatry,  of  atheism,  and  in  short  of 
gross  irreligion,  ought  to  be  effectually 
restrained  and  punished  by  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  if  men 
of  every  station  heartily  join  in  ^is  con- 
clusion, the  existing  laws  against  ineli* 
gion  will  be  vigorously  executed,  and  a 
great  practical  point  will  be  gained. 

Moreover,  it  would  soon  be  agreed,  that 
in  matters  of  subordinate  consequence^ 
which  are  evidently  not  essential  to  Chris^ 
tianity,  the  civil  magistrate  ought  not  to 
inter^Fe  at  all,  by  restraining  or  punish- 
ing such  persons  as  differ  from  the  esta- 
blishment, but  that  he  should  suffer  them 
to  enjoy  a  complete  toleration,  and  to 
serve  God  in  their  own  way. 

The  essentials  of  Christianity  ought, 
in  my  judgment,  to  be  effectually  pro- 
tected by  3ie  laws,  against  the  profane 
and  libellous  attacks  of  infidels  of  every 
denomination.  I  do  not  think  it  sufficient 
to  say  "  The  truth  will  take  care  of  itself." 
The  unlearned  and  the  unwary  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  to  the  mischievous  ef- 
fects of Boch  publications.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  sensible  that  on  this  head  it  i 
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impoeaible  to  define  tbe  limits  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate  so  precisely,  as 
to  exclude  all  doubt  and  ambiguity.  For, 
besides  that  questions  will  sometimes 
arise  even  respecting  the  essentials  them- 
selyes,  the  expediency  of  the  punishment 
will  frequently  depend  on  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  for  exam- 
ple, between  a  serious  inquirer  after  truth, 
and  one,  who  makes  a  mock  of  religion ; 
between  the  man,  who  proposes  his 
doubts  with  modesty,  and  wishes  to  hare 
them  removed,  and  the  profane  sceptic 
or  infidel,  who  under  the  pretence  of  can- 
dour and  fair  investigation,  secretly  re- 
joices in  disseminating  objections,  and 
m  undermining  tlie  faith  of  unguarded 
unbelieyers.  Add  to  this;  it  will  not 
always  be  prudent  to  punish  even  those, 
who  openly  and  scandalously  attack  the 
established  religion  of  the  country.  In 
many  cases,  it  will  be  much  better  to 
pass  by  the  impudent  offender  with  con- 
tempt, than,  by  inflicting  the  penalty  he 
has  justly  incurred,  to  excite  the  curiosi- 
ty of  the  public,  to  make  the  libellous 
publication  more  known,  and  to  render 
Its  unworthy  author  of  more  consequence. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  all  should 
think  alike.  Let  Christian  fundamentals 
therefore  be  preserved  as  effectually  as 
possible  by  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, and  by  laws  which  defend  and 
support  it;  let  there  be  a  toleration  for 
those  who  profess  themselves  to  hold  the 
essentials  of  Christianity,  but  may  not 
think  themselves  authorized  in  conscience 
to  conform,  in  all  points,  to  the  establish- 
ed church :  This  is  not  only  allowable, 
but  perfectly  just  and  equitable.  To 
deny  it,  is  tyranny.  Thus  acted  Theodo- 
sius  with  respect  to  the  Novatians :  and 
this  seems  the  utmost  limit  of  human 
wisdom  in  this  difficult  subject. 

The  advantages  of  a  Christian  esta- 
blishment are  doubtless  great:  th9  pre- 
vention of  general  profaneness,  the  decent 
observation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  diffusing  the  Gospel  in  dark 
and  barbarous  regions ;  all  these  things 
were  the  evident  food  conseouences  of 
ihe  establishment  during  the  tourth  cen- 
tury. But  let  us  suppose,  that  Constan- 
tino and  his  successors  had  contented 
themselves  with  encouraging  the  Gosi>el, 
and  had  permitted  idolatiy  and  irreligion 
to  continue  unchecked.  Considering  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  one  sees  not 
how,   without   a  miracle,    Christianity 


would  have  pervaded  the  Roman  empire 
at  all;  half,  or  the  major  part,  of  the 
Roman  world  might  have  remained  in 
irreligion  and  idolatry  to  this  day.  Simi- 
lar ad  vantages  of  an  establishment  may 
be  observed  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  \ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  fire- 
quently  said,  that  the  great  corruption  of 
the  Gospel  began  from  the  days  of  Con- 
stantino. This,  I  have  shown  already, 
was  not  the  case.  The  corruption  had 
begun  a  considerable  time  before,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  decline  of  vital 
religion  was  greater  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  general  course  of 
things;  and  if  no  establishment  at  all 
had  taken  place,  it  would  probably  have 
been  more  rapid.  There  would  certainly 
have  been  this  remarkable  difference, 
namely,  that  half  the  Roman  world,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  magistrate,  would  have 
remained  destitute  of  even  the  form  of 
Christianity.  Corruption  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  ought  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  but  to  be 
imputed  to  the  degeneracy  of  men  them- 
selves. It  \^oula  not  be  hard  to  point 
out  many  persons  in  our  own  country, 
who  voluntarily  separate  from  the  esta- 
blishment, and  who  are  nearly  void  of 
church-discipline,  and  even  more  deeply 
and  more  systematically  corrupt  in  doc- 
trine than  the  most  heterodox  and  une- 
vangelical  theologians,  who  inconsistent- 
ly remain  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  best  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments cannot  prevent  the  decay  of 
vital  godliness ;  but  under  the  providence 
of  God,  they  strengthen  the  hands  of  sin- 
cere, humble-minded  believers,  and  check 
the  influence  both  of  open  atid  of  dis- 
guised enemies  of  Christianity. 

The  Liturgy  alone  of  the  Church  of 
England  has  long  proved,  and  continues 
to  prove,  a  strong  bulwark  against  all 
the  efforts  of  heretical  Innovators,  and 
corruptors  of  doctrine. 

If  these  ar^ments  and  .observations 
were  kept  in  view,  dissenters,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  would 

)bably  find  more  to  conmiend,  and  less 
to  find  rault  with. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised,  however,  if 
some  persons  still  feel  thopieelves  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  result  of  these  reflections. 
The  subject  is  arduous  and  intricate,  and 
has  difficulties  peculiarly  its  own.  The 
variety  of  religious  opimons  among  men 
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is  almost  endless;  and  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  unite  into  one  political  mass,  a 
multitude  of  pHTticles  totally  heteroge- 
neous with  respect  to  each  other.  A 
notion  also  has  heen  maintained  with 
much  industry  and  teal,  that  religion 
ought  to  be  **  fettered  by  no  politicaf  in- 
stitutions.'' We  have  been  perpetually 
asked,  Why  should  the  majority,  why 
should  governors,  why  should  any  one 
dictate  to  us  in  religion  %  Why  have  not 
we  a  right  to  choose  for  ourselves,  what 
reliffion  we  wish  to  propagate  1  However 
confident  others  may  be  ofthe  rectitude  of 
their  system,  may  not  we  be  as  confident 
of  the  rectitude  of  ours  1  Who  shall  de- 
cide between  us  1 

-  This  is  specious,  and  many  seem  hence 
inclined  entirely  to  separate  reli^ous 
from  political  considerations.  ''Appoint," 
say  they,  "  a  good  government,  perfectly 
abstracted  from  all  religion.  Let  the 
civil  magistrate  show  himself  totally  im- 
partial in  regard  to  all  modes  of  faith : 
let  him  protect  all  persons  so  long  as 
they  obey  the  rules  of  civil  society.  Let 
the  rights  of  conscience  be  kept  sacred : 
in  reliffion,  man  is  accountable  to  God 
alone.'^  Those,  who  hold  out  this  lan- 
guage, cut  the  gordian  knot  at  once,  and 
would  extricate  us  from  all  difficulties, 
provided  they  could  prove,  that  it  is 
really  practicable  to  erect  a  permanent 
government  perfectly  detached  from  all 
religious  sanctions.  But  this  would  in- 
deed   be    *'▲    MIOHTT    MAZE   WITHOUT   A 

plan!"  Suppose  a  number  should  choose 
to  be  atheists :  If  this  reasoning  be  good, 
atheism,  as  well  as  any  other  opinion, 
ought  to  be  tolerated.  Then,  mark  the 
consequences:  the  use  of  oaths,  which 
among  all  civilized  nations  has  ever  been 
the  legritimate  method  of  ending  all 
STRIFE,  is  at  once  superseded.  He  must 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  hardihood 
in  politics,  who  would  attempt  to  support 
a  government  contradictory,  in  its  whole 
plan,  to  the  universal  voice  of  ancient 
wisdom.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  Scripture 
all  just  government  is  founded  on  the 
fear  of  God,  and  all  legislators.  Pagan  as 
well  as  Jewish  and  Christian,  have,  with 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection, 

{proceeded  on  this  foundation.  The  be- 
ief  of  a  future  state,  of  some  supreme 
Judge  and  Arbiter  of  mankind,  has  ever 
been  instilled  into  subjects  by  all  law- 
.  givers.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  proofs 
of  this.  Suffice  it  to  give  the  tesUmony 
€f  oatt  who  may  be  cafied  himself  a  host. 


OD  aoeoant  of  hit  grcat  knowledge  ol* 
mankind,  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
learning,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment. 
Plutanm,  ad  vers.  Colotem.  p.  1126,  after 
having  observed  that  no  man  could  ever 
say,  Uiat  he  saw  a  city  without  some 
sort  of  temple,  or  some  mark  of  divine 
worship,  subjoins,  ayya,  wojjc  «tr  /uut  ioam 
/u«AX»r  J«#«(  ;t^,  irv4roMTMe,  tuc  4ngi  9im  i<^ 

tn^si,  «•  A  city  seems  to  me  more  capi^ 
ble  of  being  built  without  a  foundation, 
than  a  polity  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
system,  or  having  received  one,  of  pre- 
serving it,  if  sentiments  of  religion  be 
entirely  removed.*' 

Will  any  adversary  of  religions  esta- 
blishments say,  that  no  considerable  part 
of  a  community  will  ever  go  the  length 
of  throwing  aside  all  religion;  and  that 
in  these  enlightened  times,  men  will  at 
least  retain  the  belief  of  a  God  and  of  a 
future  state  1 — I  wish  the  contrary  sop- 
position  could  be  proved  an  extravagant 
conjecture. — What  are  the  present  doc- 
trines of  a  neighbouring  nation,  who  have 
not  only  rejected  the  sacred  institutions 
of  the  Bible,  as  the  Sabbath,  and  the  di- 
vision of  time  into  periods  of  seven  days, 
&c.  but  who  have  also  lately  discovered 
that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  and  of 
course,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  future  state  of  retribution  1* — 
When  such  strides  as  these  are  onoe 
taken,  practical  atheism  can  be  at  no 
great  distance.  And  as  to  a  merely  theo- 
retical belief  of  one  selp-bxistent  Cause, 
or  of  several  self-existent  causes,  where 
the  Deity  is  excluded  from  being  the 
moral  governor  ofthe  world,  such  a  specu- 
lative notion  is  hardly  worth  contending 
for. 

It  is  too  true,  that  the  effect  of  a  gene- 
ral belief  of  religion  on  men's  practice 
is  faint  and  languid,  and  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the^ 
subject ;  but  perhaps  we  can  scarce  de-* 
cide  how  much  better  in  its  moral  influ- 
ence, some  principle  is  than  none  at  all. 
Men  are  naturally  prepense  to  wicked- 
ness ;  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has 
in  some  degree  always  confessed  this; 
and  here,  by  a  singular  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  the  language  of  poets  has 
more  truth  in  it  than  that  of  philosophers* 
The  former  speak  the  feeling  of  nature, 
and  confess  that  men  unrestrained  will 


•  Written  about  the  time  of  the  Preneh 
pcvolutionand  the  murder  of  the  kiog,  i7M-9. 
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ran  into  all  sorts  of  wickedness ;  the  lat- 
ter, by  sophistry,  have  perverted  every 
thingr  in  morals*  How  is  it  possible 
to  constract  a  government,  that  shall 
preserve  order  and  decorum  for  such  de- 
praved beingrs,  without  some  reli^ous 
establishment!  The  very  attempt  itself 
is  to  encourage  atheism;  and  men  who 
find  the  regard  of  the  Divine  authority  to 
be  left  out  of  the  class  of  political  duties, 
will  naturallv  be  led  to  the  greatest  and 
the  highest  degrees  of  profaneness.  To 
propagate  impiety  is  to  propagate  human 
misery.  Shall  men  be  restrained,  by  the 
civil  sword,  from  circulating  whatever 
msQr  be  hurtful  to  the  health  and  proper- 
tv  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  will  you 
allow  them,  with  no  restraint  of  any 
kind,  to  propagate  that  which  will  poison 
the  mind,  and  render  human  life  an  in- 
tolerable scene  of  evil  1  Whether  men 
like  the  expression  of  alliance  between 

CHURCH    AND    STATE,   Of   UOt,    thorc    is    S 

natural  connexion  between  government 
and  religion,  which,  in  practice,  will  ap- 
pear, and  have  real  effects,  however  plau- 
sible it  may  seem,  in  theory,  to  reprobate 
such  connexion. 

On  this  occasion  the  laudable  practice 
of  some  Dissenters  from  the  established 
church  is  freqi^ently  appealed  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  tnat  love  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  our  country,  and  all  other 
virtues  both  public  and  private,  may 
abound  and  flourish  without  the  support 
of  any  laws  in  favour  of  particular  opin- 
ions.—'— ^It  is  easy^o  show  that  there  is 
not  much  in  this  arguments— and  for  this 
end,  we  need  neither  dissect  it  very  nice- 
ly, nor  detract  from  the  merits  either  of 
individuals  or  of  whole  sects.  Let  it  be 
admitted,  that,  in  may  cases,  the  conduct 
of  Dissenters  has  been  useful  and  exem- 
plary. Yet  who  will  deny,  that  proba- 
bly the  existence,  and  certainly  the  ener- 
Sy,  of  sectaries  themselves,  frequ^ntlv 
epend  in  some  measure  on  Uieir  opposi- 
tion to  the  establishment  1  And  happy  it 
is  for  themselves,  happy  for  the  members 
of  the  established  church,  happy  for  the 
community  at  large,  when  an  opposition 
of  this  sort  shows  itself  in  producing  a 
Yirtuons  emulation.  We  may  then  ex- 
pect to  see  Christian  examples  of  indus- 
try, learning,  piety,  and  patriotism. 

Bui,  without  an  establishment  provided 
by  the  state,  the  greater  part  will  scarce- 
ly have  -any  relieion  at  all,  wickedness 
will  be  practised  on  the  boldest  scale; 
and  if  the  form  of  goTernment  have  a 
Vol.  h  2Q 


large  portion  of  liberty  in  its  texture,  the 
manners  will  be  egregiously  dissolute. 
Democracy  indeed,  pure  and  unqualified, 
is  the  system  which  will  harmonize  the 
most  easily  With  a  polity  altogether  ab- 
stracted from  religion ;  and  this  very  con- 
sideration affords,  perhaps,  no  inconsi- 
derable argument  against  that  species  of 
government.  But  even  if  the  govern- 
ment were,  in  other  respects,  the  soundest 
and  the  wisest  effort  of  human  sagacity, 
it  will  probably  prove  only  a  curse  to  its 
citizens,  unless  some  leffal  provision  be 
made  for. religion.  God  himself,  there 
is  the  highest  reason  to  conclude,  will 
SET  HIS  r ACE  AGAINST  IT,  and  coufouud 
it.  Nations,  whose  government  has  been 
seasoned  with  religious  institutions,  can 
scarce  conceive  to  what  lengths  of  vil- 
lany  and  flagitiousness,  such  an  atheistic 
institution  will  lead  its  subjects ;  and  all 
Europe  will  not  be  at  a  loss  where  to 
look  for  an  instance  of  its  effects. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the 
circumstances  of  ragan  nations,  let  us 
take  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  articles  of  revealed  religion, 
a  few  of  immense  importance,  which  the 
legislator  ought  carefully  to  select  from 
a  number  of  subordinate  truths  and  cir« 
cumstantials.  These  last  he  may  safely 
leave  to  the  consciences  of  men,  by* 
providing  a  toleration  in  which  they 
may  securely  ran^e.  But  the  essentials 
of  religion  it  is  his  duty  to  support,  and 
not  permit  them  to  be  derided  and  insult- 
ed by  the  profane  attacks  either  of  ite- 
rant or  of  learned  enemies  of  relinon. 
To  neglect  them,  would  obviously  be  a 
far  greater  crime  in  him,  than  in  those 
who  have  not  had  his  advantages  of  in- 
formation. Is  it  still  said,  Who  shall 
decide  what  these  fundamentals  are  1  If 
men  would  seriously  weigh  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  a  humble  spirit, 
and  in  the  use  of  prayer,  they  would 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  very 
small  would  be  their  differences  of  opin- 
ion. And  one  thing,  which  I  propose  to 
show  in  the  course  of  this  history,  is  th« 
agreement  of  persons  of  this  description 
in  all  ages ;  for  in  regard  to  fundamentals, 
it  is  certainly  much  closer  and  more  uni-i 
form  than  many  believe.  No  man  oueht 
to  plead  conscience  for  the  neglect  of  £at 
duty  on  which  his  salvation  must  depend* 
It  is  certain  that  these  essentials  cannot 
be  neglected  or  despised  without  a  turpi- 
tude of  heart,  whicn  the  Scripture  con- 
nects witl^  thf  final  roin  of  the  souU 
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eqoitabljr  a^tea  to  all  conacienoeB,  if 
pusbad  into  me  eztremay  tappoaea  that 
tbera  ia  no  certain  criterion  of  dinne 
troth,  and  ihdX  men  may,  without  moral 
guilt,  believe  any  thing  or  nothing.  But 
aa  thete  positiona  are  inadmissible  with 
all  but  Sceptics,  and  persons  altogether 
profane,  the  connexion  between  sentiment 
and  practice  is  too  important,  to  justify 
^e  neglect  of  all  religion  in  political 
establishments,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
the  worst  part  of  the  humsn  species.  I^ 
after  a^l,  a  goYemment  estaolished  on 
auch  principles  bear  hard  on  dissolute 
men,  tnere  seems  no  remedy ;  guilt  must 
have  its  hiconveniences.  Anu  there  are 
no  common  principles  on  which  a  be- 
lieyer  of  revealed  religion  and  an  infidel 
can  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
mentl  / 

The  practical  inferences  are  obvious. 
The  suDJects  of  a  Christian  government 
will  consist  of  three  classes.  The  Mends 
of  the  establishment,  who  will,  of  course, 
support  it;  Dissenters,  who,  owning  its 
religious  fundamentals,  differ  in  some 
subordinate  sentiments;  and  those  Dis- 
senters, who  are  hostile  to  all  religion,  or, 
at  leaat,  are  fond  of  a  reli^on  subversive 
of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  The 
'members  of  the  establishment,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  support  its  institu- 
tions with  firmness,  ought  ta exercise  for- 
bearance and  charity  towards  the  first 
class  of  Dissenters,  and  to  think  no  worse 
of  any  man  for  diflferin^  in  opinion  from 
himself^  where  it  is  evident  that  he  acts 
with  uprightness.  Tbey  owe  charity  also 
to  the  second  class  of  Dissenters,  but 
charity  of  a  very  difi*erent  kind.  The  first 
class  of  Dissenters,  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance and  utility  of  religious  establish- 
meats,  ought  to  support  that,  of  whose 
friendly  protection  they  daily  feel  the  be- 
nefit in  society,  while  they  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  toleration ;  and  to  view  them- 
selves as  coalescing  with  the  churchmen, 
who,  like  them,  hold  what  is  fundament 
^lly  Christian,  rather  than  with  those 
Dissenters  who  oppose  Christianity  it- 
self. Tq  persans  of  this  last  character  I 
can  give  no  political  advice,  till  they 
loam  antecedently,  to  receive  the  religion 
of  Jesus  itself,  because  till  then,  I  can 
mfij  ap  principles  to  their  consciences, 
wUch  they  will  admit. 

The  happy  government,  under  which 
we  live,  has,  for  many  years  past,  exhibit- 
ed to  the  worU  a  fi«0  axample  of  an  ec- 


d^siaatical  eatabHafameiit,  framed  and  mo* 
delled  according  to  the  principles  incul* 
cated  in  this  Chapter.  The  ^preat  truths 
of  religion  aie  supported  by  laws;  and 
the  same  laws  provide  effectual  reatrainta 
against  propagators  of  false  doctrine. 
Notwithstanding  the  vice,  heresy,  and 

Srolaneness,  which  prevail  among  us,  we 
o  not  so  much  stand  in  need  of  new 
lawa,  as  of  zealous  magistrates  to  enforca 
those  which  already  exlat. 

it  is  sometimes  said,  that  subscription 
to  articled,  and  other  teats  of  religious 
opinions,  are  injurioua  to  the  monua  of 
men,  b^  inducing  them  to  act  the  part  of 
hypocrites  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advan- 
tage. Supposing  this  to  happen  in  some 
instances,  nevertheless  the  answer  is, 
this  inconvenience  is  to  be  hazarded,  be- 
cause unavoidable,  if  we  aim  at  pro- 
moting the  general  good.  It  is  expedient 
that  there  should  be  a  public  liturgy,  and 
proper  persons  to  react  the  same,  and  to 
teach  the  true  doo^ines  of  Christ ;  and  it 
is  very  necessary,  that  these  persona 
should  be  known  to  approve  the  forms  of 
worship  according  to  which  they  ofiSci- 
ate,  and  to  believe  the  doctrines  whidi 
they  are  bound  to  inculcate.  If  some 
persons  will  hypocritically  profess  them- 
selves believers  of  what  in  their  hearta 
they  ihink  contrary  to  truth,  the  guilt  of 
such  persons  will  lie  at  their  own  door  in 
this  case  exactly  as  in  all  others,  where 
men  act  insincerely  for  the  sake  of  gain 
or  convenience.  The  true  state  of  thia 
question  is,  whether  an  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment wisely  contracted,  has  not 
in  its  nature  a  tendency  to  propagate  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  that  is,  to  make 
its  doctrines  known,  and  sincerely  be- 
lieved, and  its  precepts  diliflently  prac- 
tised among  all  ranks  of  people ;  and  not, 
whether  a  sacred  institution  of  this  kind 
is  capable  of  being,  now  and  then,  abused 
and  perverted,  or  of  becoming  a  snarst 
and  temptation  to  an  unfair  mind. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  briefly 
taking  notice  of  an  objection,  which,  on 
its  first  proposal^  is  apt  to^startle  the  best 
W'shers  to  religion,  and  the  wannest  ad- 
vocates of  ecclesiastical  establishii^enta* 
Suppose  the  civil  magistrates  should  hap- 
pen to  have  formed  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment concerning  the  trae  religion ;  wSl 
he  not  in  that  case,  according  to  our  own 
-irinciple  of  general  expediency,  be  justi- 
led  in  establishing  a  false  one  I  I  scruple 
not  to  give  a  deoisive  negative  to  tHjia 
quaatiout  sa  iar  aa  it  conoeina  those  who 
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have  had  an  oppofttinity  of  anderatanding 
and  reoeiringr  the  rerealed  will  of  God. 
For,  the  sitnation  of  each  oonntriea  as 
lia^e  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Gospel,  I  do  not  here  consider.  The  evi- 
dences of  the  tmth  of  Christianity  are  so 
ihll  and  so  clear,  that,  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly said,  they  cannot  be  rejected 
withoat  great  wickedness  of  heart.  No- 
thing therefore  can  justify  the  civil  ma- 
fistrate  in  establishing  a  false  religion, 
hall  we  restrain  and  punish  by  pontive 
laws  the  individual  who  propagates  athe* 
ism  or  infidelity,  and  at  the  same  time 
shall  we  approve  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
g[iatrate,  who  erects  and  supports  a  na- 
tional establishment  of  false  religion,  and 
who,  by  his  institutions,  prolongs  and 
extends  the  mischief,  much  more  than 
any  individual,  unarmed  with  the  autho- 
rity of  laws,  could  possibly  do  ?  Such  a 
magistrate  may  indeed  plead  his  sincerity 
ana  scruples  of  conscience ;  but  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  for  as- 
cribinor  his  unbelief  to  gross  negligence, 
or  willful  blindness.  There  is  then  no 
difficulty  on  this  head :  giovernors  of  states, 
if  they  support  a  false  religion,  have  rea* 
Son  to  expect  the  heavy  judgments  of 
♦  God.  Let  them  consider  the  nistory  of 
Jeroboam  and  of  his  successors  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.   They  all  sinned,  and 

THBT   ALL   MADE   ISRAEL  TO  SIN,  IN    PRO- 
TOKINO  THE  LORD  000  OF  ISRAEL  TO  ANOER 

WITH  THEIR  VANITIES,  that  is,  with  their 
establishment  of  false  religion:*  uktil 

THE    LORD   REMOVED   ISRAEL   OUT   OT   HIS 
SIGHT,  f 

A  real  difficulty,  however,  respecting 
the  OBEDIENCE  of  the  subject  may  occur, 
whenever  it  jjleases  God,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sins  of  a  nation,  to  permit  a 
false  religion  to  be  Established  and  sup- 
ported by  the  ruling  powers. 

It  may  then  be  asked,  whether  a  true 
believer  of  Christianity  ought  not  to  op- 
pose the  religious  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  lives,  and  to  propagate 
his  own  opinions!  or  whether  he  is  to 
submit  to  the  civil  nlagistrate,  **  to  bow 
down  himself  in  the  house  of  Rimmoa,* 
and  to  surrender  that  faith 'upon  which  he' 
depends  for  eternal  salvation  t 

The  general  solution  of  these  (questions 
must  be  derived  firom  a  due  consideration 
of  the  meaning  of  that  apostolical  maxim, 
«<We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
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men."*  If,  tiietefore,  through  the  cor 
ruption  of  human  nature,  the  state  will 
not  establish  true  Christianity,  but  a  false 
religion,  I  know  no  way  to  be  pursued, 
but  that  of  the  Apostle's,  namely,  for  be* 
lievers  to  propagate  and  to  practise  di- 
vine truth,  ana  to  suffer  patiently  for  the 
truth's  sake,  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  find  nothing  in 
Scripture  to  jmtify  Christians  in  resisting 
their  governors  by  force,  or  in  compelling 
them  to  make  new  ordinances ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  comply  with  Anti- 
Christian  institutions,  would  be  to  **  sin 
a  great  sin,"  as  Jeroboam's  subjects  did.f 
The  middle  line  of  conduct  is  pointed  out 
by  our  Saviour  in  that  sentence,  *'  When 
they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye 
into  another."^ 

Several  valuable  miscellaneous  articles 
must  now  be  attended  to,  before  we  dis- 
miss the  fourth  century. 


•  1  Kings,  xvi.  IS.       fS  Kings,  xvii.t9. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  PEIVATC  LIFB   AND  THS   WORKS 
OF  AMBROSE. 

Ir  we  had  the  real  life  of  this  bishop 
written  by  Paulinus  of  Nola,  we  might 
make  a  profitable  use  of  it. 
But  that,  which  goes  under    AmbroM 
his  name,$  is  so  stuffed  with    dies, 
fableflu  that  I  scarcely  know    A.  D.  dOr. 
how  to  quote  it.     Ambrose 
died  about  the  year  397,  admired,  regret* 
ted,  and  lamented  by  the  whole  Christian 
world.    His  life  not  improbably  had  beeo 
shortened  by  the  incessant  activity  of  hlS 
mind,  and  by  the  multiplicitgr  of  his  em- 
ployments; for  he  was  only  fifty-seven 
years  old,  and  had  been  appointed  bishop 
of  Milan  at  the  age  of  thirtjr-four. 

His  spirit  was  remarkably  kind  and 
sympathetic;  his  benevolence  was  ex- 
tended to  all,  but  especially  those  of  the 
household  of  faith.  His  estate,  real  and 
personal,  he  bestowed  on  the  poor,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  church,  styling  th« 

{»oor  his  Stewarts  and  treasurers.||  His 
abours  were  immense :  he  administered 
the  eucharist  daily,  and  preached  coin- 
monly  on  the  Lord's  day,  frequently  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  and  spent  mook 


•  Aeto,  V.  80.  f  S  Kings,  zvii.  tl. 

♦  Mstt.x.23. 

§  It  is  prefixed  to  the  wtf  rks  of  Ambrose. 
I  Orat  in  Auz. 
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time  in  teaching  oatechomens.  His  tem- 
per was  heroie  and  strong ;  and  no  dignity 
or  aothority  could  shelter  offenders  from 
his  episcopal  rebukes,  where  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  reprehend.  Augustine  tells 
UB,  that  he  found  it,  in  a  manner,  impos- 
sible to  have  access  to  him,  because  of 
themultiplicity  of  his  employments.  The 
time  he  could  spare  from  pastoral  and 
charitable  engagements  was  devoted  to 
stady  and  meditation. 
'  The  moral  writings  of  Ambrose  contain 
various  things  of  solid  utility;  his  Trea- 
tise on  Offices  shines  among  these.  It 
was  evidently  his  wish  to  imitate  Tully, 
and  to  show  the  superiority  of  Christian 
over  philosophical  morals.  A  noble  de- 
sign, but,  considered  as  a  whole,  feebly 
execated,  because  conducted  without  a 
plan.  He  modestly  owns  indeed,  that  he 
was  called  to  teach,  before  he  himself 
had  leanied.  But  he  might  have  both 
preachea  and  written  better,  h^d  he  al- 
ways attended  to  the  simple  word  of 
God,  and  exercised  his  own  natural  good 
sense  in  humble  dependence  on  isfviNE 
ORACB,  and  paid  less  regard  to  the  fanci- 
ful writings  of  Origen,  which  corrupted 
his  understanding  exceedincrly.  Less  of 
this,  however,  appears  in  his  moral  than 
in  bis  theological  pieces. 

In  his  usual  manner,  which  is  senten- 
tious, and  full  of  quick  turns,  he  dis- 
courses strikinorlv  of  the  excellent  use  of 
taciturnity,  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
it.  *«  Most  men  speak,  when  they  do  not 
know  how  to  be  silent.  Seldom  do  you 
see  any  one  silent,  when  to  speak  is  of 
no  profit.  He  is  wise  who  knows  when 
to  hold  his  peace.— Must  we  then  be 
dumb  ?  No ;  for  there  is  a  time  to  speak, 
and  a  time  to  be  silent.  And  if  we  must 
give  an  account  of  every  idle  word,  take 
care  lest  you  have  to  answer  also  for  idle 
silence.  Tie  jrour  tongue,  lest  it  be  wan- 
ton and  luxuriant:  keep  it  within  the 
banks ;  a  rapidly  flowing  river  soon  col- 
lects mud."* 

His  ideas  of  decorum  in  behaviour  and 
carriage  he  illustrates  by  the  account  of 
two  persons  of  his  own  diocese.  The 
first  was  a  friend  of  his  own,  who  by 
sedulous  offices  recommended  himself  to 
Ambrose,  in  order  to  be  admitted  as  a 
clergyman  into  his  bishopric.  The  only 
reason  why  Ambrose  refused,  was  be- 
cause his  gestures  were  liffht  and  inde- 
cent.   The  other  he  found  uready  a  cler- 
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gyman,  and  made  this  sole  exception, 
namely,  of  indecent  levity,  to  his  con- 
duct. His  judgment  was  verified  in  both. 
The  former,  during  the  Axian  persecution 
at  Milan,  deserted  the  faith;  the  latter, 
through  the  love  of  gain,  denied  himself 
to  be  a  priest  of  Ambrose's  diocese,  to 
avoid  judicial  penalties. 

His  directions  to  his  clergy  would  de- 
serve to  be  made  a  part  of  an  episcopal 
charge  in  every  affe  of  the  Church.  "  It 
becomes,'*  says  he,  **  the  prudence  and 
gravity  of  clergymen,  to  ^oid  the  public 
banquets  frequently  made  for  strangers : 
yon  may  exercise  hospitality  to  them  at 
your  own  houses,  and  by  this  caution 
there  will  be  no  room  for  reproach.  En- 
tertainments of  this  sort  tike  up  much 
time,  and  also  evidence  a  fondness  for 
feasting.  Secular  and  voluptuous  dis- 
course IS  apt  to  creep  in ;  to  shut  your 
ears  is  impossible;  to  forbid,  will  be  look-  ' 
ed  on  as  imperious.  Why  do  you  not 
employ  the  time  which  is  free  from  cleri- 
cal employments  in  reading?  Why  do 
you  not  revisit  Christ,  speak  to  Christ, 
hear  Christ  1  We  speak  to  him,  when 
we  pray;  we  hear  him,  when  we  read  the 
divine  oracles.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
other  men's  houses?  Let  them  rather 
come  to  us,  who  want  us.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  idle  chit-chat?  We  re- 
ceived the  ministry  to  attend  on  the 
service  of  Christ,  not  to  pay  court  to 
men."* 

In  his  book  of  Repentance,  he  remon- 
strates with  grreat  justice  against  the  in- 
exorable spirit  of  the  Novatians,  in  refus- 
ing to  re-admit  penitents  into  the  church. 
"  Learn  of  me,"  says  Christ,  "  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  **  I  am  un- 
merciful," says  the  Novatian.f  In  the 
same  chapter,  he  bears  testimony  to  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Jesus,  and  to 
the  native  depravity  of  mankind.  **  He 
was  not  like  the  rest  of  us,  born  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  generation,  but  bom  from 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  received  from  the 
virgin  a  spotless  body,  with  no  taint  of 
sin.  For  we  are  all  bom  in  sin,  as  David 
witnesses ;  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 
I  only  remind  the  reader  here  of  the  pre- 
servation of  two  important  truths  in  the 
Church  during  the  days  of  Ambrose. 

Hear  how  humbly  and  evangelically 
he  speaks  of  himself.^    **  How  shall  I 


•  B.  i.  de  Offieiis,  90.        f  a  i.  e.  S. 
^  B.  ii.  de  PaKiitentim,  e.  8.^ 
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hear  thee  sav  to  me,  He  has  loved  much, 
and  is  forgiTen  muehl    I  confess  mr 
debts  were  greater  than  those  of  the  peni- 
tent woman,  and  more  was  forgiven  me, 
who  was  called  into  the  ministry  from 
the  noise  of  the  forum,  and  the  terror  of 
Judicial  administration.    Yet,  if  we  can- 
not equal  her,  the  Lord  Jesus  knows  how 
to  snpport  the  weak,  and  to  bring  with 
himself  the  fountain  of  liyincr  water.    He 
came  to  the  gtave  himself.    Oh,  that 
thou  wouldest  ix>me  to  this  my  sepulchre 
of  corruption,  JLord  Jesus,  and  wash  me 
with  thy  tears !    If  thou  weep  folr  me,  I 
shall  be  saved.    Thou  shalt  call  me  from 
the  grave  of  this  body,  and  say,  come 
forth,  that  my  thoughts  may  go  forth  to 
Christ  and  call  forth  thy  servant   Though 
bound  with  the  chains  of  my  sins,  I  am 
entangled  hand  and  foot,  and  buried  in 
dead  works ;  on  thy  call  I  shall  <;ome  forth 
free,  and  be  found  one  of  those  who  sit  at 
thy  table.    It  shall  be  said,  behold  a  man 
taken  from  the  midst  of  secular  vanity, 
remains  in  the  priesthood  not  by  his  own 
strength,  but  oy  the  grace  of  Christ. 
Preserve,  Lord,  thy  own  pft.    I  know 
myself  unworthy  of  the  episcopal  office, 
because  I  had  given  myself  to  this  world, 
but,  by  thy  grace,  I  am  what  I  am;    The 
least  of  all  bishops :  yet  because  I  have 
undertaken  some  labour  for  thy  Church, 
preserve  this  fruit,  lest  whom  thou  callest 
to  the  ministry,  when  lost,  thou  shouldest 
suffer  to  pensh  in  that  ministry:   And 
particularly,  granting[  me  the  spirit  of 
sympathizing  with  sinners;  that  I  may 
not  proudly  chide,  but  mourn  and  weep ; 
that  while  I  deplore  another,  I  may  mourn 
over  myself,  saying,  Tamar  is  more  righ- 
teous than  I.*    Perhaps  a  young  person 
may  have  sinned,  deceivea  and  hurried 
on  into  folly;  we  old  persons  sin  also. 
The  law  of  the  flesh  rebels  against  the 
law  of  our  mind,  even  in  us,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  teach.    Tamar  is  more  righteous 
than  I.   We  blame  the  avarice  of  another ; 
let  us  remember  whether  our  conduct  has 
been  stained  with  the  same  vice,  which 
secretly  dwells  in  our  corrupt  nature,  and 
let  each  say,  Tamar  is  more  righteous 
than  I.    The  same  may  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  vice  of  anger.    This  is  the 
way  to  avoid  the  severity  of  that  just  re- 
buke of  our  Lord  concerning  the  mote 
and  the  beam.  He  who  rejoices  in 

another's  fiedl,  recces  in  the  devil*s  vic- 
tory.   Let  us  TBther  grieve,  when  we  hear 
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that  a  man  perishes  for  whom  Christ  died. 
Let  us  repent,  and  hope /or  pardon  by 
faith,  not  as  an  act  of  justice :  God  wants 
not  our  money,  but  our  feith." 

Should  any,  who  calls  himself  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  however  dignified,  distin- 
guished, or  denominated',  read  these  lines 
of  Ambrose,  and  caich  a  little  of  the  ten- 
derness, humility,  and  charity,  which  they 
breathe,  and  conceive  more  highly  and 
more  reverently  of  Ms  office  than  he  did 
before,  and  be  stirred  up  to  a  measure  of 
the  same  spirit,  I  shall  rejoice  that  I  have 
not  laid  them  before  the  reader  in  vain. 
In  truth,  the  ideas  of  the  pastoral  office 
were  in  Ambrose  exceedingly  serious, 
meek,  lowly,  and  (fevotional.  Have  we 
not,  too  generally,  great  occasion  to  be 
humbled,  on  comparing  ourselves  with 
this  holy  servant  of  God. 

That  good  men,  who  see  and  feel  the 
evil  of  the  world,  should  be  tempted  to 
seek  for  solitude  and  retirement,  is  so  na- 
tural, that  one  does  not  wonder  at  the 
growth  of  the  monastic  spirit.    The  true 
security  against  it  woula  have  been,  to 
have  attended  more  closely  to  the  scrip- 
tural rules  of  secular  conduct  given  to 
Christians,  and  to  have  exercised  more 
faith  in  those  divine  promises,  which  en- 
gage to  preserve  the  soul  in  the  midst  of 
the  world.    Such  an  attention  and  exer- 
cise would  have  led  Christians  into  a  far 
nobler  method  of  serving  God,  and  letting 
their  li^ht  shine  before  men,  than  that 
self-devised  one,  which  many  took,  of  re- 
tiring altogether  from  society.    Ambrose, 
I  have  already  observed,  unhappily  con- 
tributed much  to  the  growth  oi  this  mo- 
nastic taste ;  yet  the  following  quotation 
shows,  how  serious  and  upright  were  his 
views,  and  how  deeply  conscious  he  was 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  Christian  life.  «« I 
wish  a  cautious  and  earnest  affection  for 
the  things  of  God  were  as  easy  to  be  at-  ' 
tained,  as  it  is  easy  to  speak  of  it.    But 
the  enticement  of  earthly  lusts  frequently 
creeps  in,  and  the  diffusion  of  vanity  fills 
the  mind.    To  avoid  these  snares  is  diffi- 
cult, to  be  divested  of  them  impossible. 
In  fine,  that  the  thing  is  rather  matter  of 
desire  than  effect,  the  prophet  confesses, 
in  saying, '  Incline  taj  heart  to  thy  testi- 
monies, and  not  to  covetousness.'    Our 
heart  is  not  in  our  own  power ;  our  thoughts 
by  sudden  incursions  confound  the  mind, 
and  draw  it  a  diffi^ient  way  firom  what  we 
have  deteribined.    Who  so  happy  as  al- 
ways to  moQBt  upwards  in  his  heart! 
How  can  this  be  dona  without  divhM  aid  I 
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Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in 
thee."* 

He  who  feels  so  strongly  the  power  of 
that  sin  which  dwelleth  m  n8,f  needs 
the  light  of  grace  to  condact  him.  Nor 
was  it  wanting  in  Ambrose.  In  that  age 
of  declension,  not  of  apostasy  from  the 
faith,  the  candlestick  or  Milan  was  pos- 
sessed of  as  clear  and  steady  a  light,  un- 
der the  ministration  of  her  angel,±  as  any 
at  that  time  in  the  C hristian  world.  Hear 
his  summary  view  of  the  Gospel  salva- 
tion :  *'  God  therefore  assumed  flesh,  that 
he  might  abolish  the  curse  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  was  made  a  curse  for  ns,  that  the 
blessing  mi^ht  swallow  up  the  curse; 
and  that  riffliteousnees,  paidon,  and  life, 
might  swallow  up  our  sin,  our  condemna- 
tion, and  our  death.  For  he  underwent 
death,  that  the  sentence  might  be  fulfilled. 
-—Nothing  is  done  in  the  Gospel  a^nst 
the  sentence  of  God,  since  the  condition 
of  the  divine  sentence  has  been  fulfilled 
We  are  dead  with  Christ:  why 
then  do  we  seek  any  more  the  acts  of  this 
life  t  For  we  carry  about  us  the  death  of 
Christ,  that  the  life  of  Christ  may' also 
be  manifested  in  us.  We  live  therefore 
now,  not  our  own  life,  but  the  life  of 
Christ,  of  all  virtues.  We  are  risen  with 
Christ,  let  us  live  in  him,  let  us  rise  in 
him,  that  the  serpent  may  not  be  able  to 
And  in  earthlv  thmgs  our  heel,  which  he 
may  wound."  The  reader,  who  is  well 
versed  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  will  see  how 
the  spirit  of  them  was  understood  by  Am- 
brose. 

The  palm  of  heavenly-minded  ness,  in 
which  the  primitive  phristians  so  much 
excelled,  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
many  in  the  fourth  century.  The  last 
chapter  of  Ambrose,  on  the  benefit  of 
death,  is  remarkable  in  this  light.  Take 
notice  of  a  few  sentences. 

*' We  shall  go  to  those  who  sK  down 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  because,  being  asked 
to  the  supper,  they  made  no  excCise.  We 
shaH  go,  where  there  is  a  paradise  of 
pleasure ;  where  the  wretched  being,  who 
fell  amonff  thieves,  no  lon^r  weeps  over 
bis  wounds,  where  the  thief  himself  re- 
joices in  the  participation  of  the  heavenly 
Kingdom,  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
storms  or  vicissitudes,  but  the  glory  of 


God  alone  shall  shine*  W«  shall  ffo 
where  Jesus  has  prepared  mansions  tor 
his  senrants,  that  where  he  is,  there  we 

may  be  also. ^The  will  of  Christ  is 

the  same  as  performance.  That  we  may 
know  his  true  will,  he  hath  said.  Father, 
I  will  that  those  whom  thou  hast  given 
me,  be  with  me,  where  I  am,  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory.  We  follow  thee. 
Lord  Jesus,  but  draw  ns  that  we  may 
follow ;  no  one  rises  wi|hout  thee ;  open 
to  us  thy  good,  which  David  desired  to 
see,  when  he  said,  I  bstieve  verily  to 
9ee  th«  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Show  us  that  good,  which 
in  its  nature  is  unchangeable^  and  which, 
when  we  arrive  at  heaven,  we  shall  never 
cease  to  acknowledge  and  approve.  There 
thy  saints  are  freed  from  errors  and  anxie- 
ties, from  folly  and  iterance,  from  fear 
and  terror,  from  all  lusts  and  carnal  af- 
fections. Let  us  seek  him,  and  embrace 
his  feet,  and  worship  him,  that  he  may- 
say  to  us,  fear  not,  {  am  the  remission  of 
sins,  I  am  the  light,  I  am  the  life :  he 
that  Cometh  to  me  shall  not  see  death  :— 
because  he  is  the  fulness  of  divinity." 

In  his  three  books  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  proves  his  Deity,  partly  by  ex- 
press testimony,  such  as,  Goa  is  a  spirit,* 
the  Lord  is  that  spirit;  but  chiefly  b^ 
showing  that  whatever  is  said. of  the  di- 
vine properties  and  acts  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  is  said  also  of  the  Holj 
tJhost.' 

In  comforting  Paustinus,  who  mourned 
for  the  death  of  a  sister,  he  says,  "  If  it 
be  said  to  the  soul,  thy  strength  shall  be 
renewed,  like  the  eagle ;  why  t  should  we 
grieve  1  why  should  we  groan  for  the  dead, 
when  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  with 
God  the  Father  is  made  by  Jesus  Christ  t 
As  we  hold  the  benefits  of  Christ  before 
all  men,  and  before  you,  we  are  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ,  that  you  should  know  his 
gi(^  to  be  without  repentance ;  that  you 
may  believe  as  ^ou  nave  always  done, 
nor  bring  yoi^-  faitlvinto  doubt  by  excess 
of  sorrow,  because  Jesus  was  made  sin  for 
us,  that  he  might  take  away  the  sin  of  ^e 
world,  and  we  might  be  made  the  righ- 
teousness of  God  in  him.":^ 

In  another  epistle  he  grives  an  excellent 
view  of  spiritual  illumination,  and  of 


*  Pt.  84.    Ambrose  de  Fogm  teeuli,  C.  i. 
4-  Rom.  vii.  17. 

i  Rev.  i.  ao ;  « the  aogeli  of  the  leven 
fborchef." 


•  John  iv.  24.  It  is  reroarkRble  what  he  ob- 
serves of  the  fraud  committed  by  the  Arians 
on  the  sacred  volume  at  Milan,  in  the  time  of 
hla  predecessor  Auxentias,  naraelr,  that  they 
erased  this  text  out  of  St  John's  Gospel. 

t  Psalm  eiii.  i,  ^  Epis.  8.  B.  il. 
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phrist  dwelling  in  the  heart  :*  of  which 
soffice  it  to  Bay,  that  he  has  the  same 
tIcws  and  sensations  as  holy  men  haTe 
confessed  in  all  times  and  circomstan- 


An  epistolary  address  to  cleirg3rmen  de- 
serves to  be  read  hj  persons  ofmis  order 
in  all  ages.  **  It  is,  says  he,  <*  a  com- 
mon temptation  to  the  human  mind,  that 
persons  meeting  with  some  sliffht  offence 
in  the  path  of  dnty,  are  inclined  to  depart 
from  it.  In  a  clergyman  such  conduct  is 
peculiarly  lamentable.  Satan  labours  b 
this  method,  if  he  can  by  no  othei^  to  oi 
fend  them.  What  advantage  is  it  to  me 
to  remain  in  the  pastoral  office,  to  be  la- 
boriously employed  and  ill-treated,  as  if 
I  had  no  other  way  of  getting  my  bread  ? 
What!  are  worldly  ends  the  goyeming 
motive,  and  do  you  not  mean  to  lay  up 
in  store  for  the  world  to  come  1— Say 
not  of  thy  God,  he  is  a  hard  master;  say 
not  of  thy  office,  it  is  unprofitable.  The 
devil  envies  thy  hope.  Depcurt  not  from 
the  Lord's  inheritance,  that  he  may  at 
length  bid  thee  enter  into  his  joy.  Fare- 
well, my  sons,  and  serve  the  Lord;  for 
he  is  a  good  Master." 

His  expositions  of  Scripture  are  liable 
to  great  exceptions  in  point  of  accuracy. 


for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  wicked 
designs.  The  same  thing  must,  how* 
ever,  be  said  of  his  works,  as  those  of 
many  of  the  fathers,  that  ffreat  injustice 
is  done  to  his  memory  by  frauds  and  in- 
terpolations. In  the  dark  times,  every 
error  and  absurdity  seems  to  have  come 
forth  with  the  pretended  patronage  of 
some  of  the  renowned  doctors  of  antiquity. 
In  one  or  two  instances  alone,  works  have 
been  ascribed  to  him,  which  in  clearness 
of  doctrine  and  excellence  of  composition, 
exceed  the  magnitude  of  his  abilities,  and 
I  shall  therefore  defer  the  consideration 
of  them  at  present. 

But  the  Jover  of  godliness  will  be  dis- 
posed to  forget  his  errors  and  supersti- 
tions, faults  of  the  times  rather  than  of 
his  disposition,  and  will  remember  only 
the  fervent,  the  humble,  the  laborious, 
and  the  charitable  bishop  of  Milan. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  barbarians;  THE  PROGRESf  OF 
NOVATIANISM,  AND  OF  M0NASTICI8M . 

I  HAVE  but  little  to  say  on  each  of  these 


perspicuity,  and  order.    The  fancies  of  articles,   partly,   because  materials   are 


Origenism  seduced  him  continually  into 
vague  and  arbitrair  interpretations.  Yet 
is  he  true  to  the  fundamentals  of  divine 
truth,  and  a  rich  unction  of  godliness  will 
at  all  times  afford  to  the  reader  that  edifi- 
cation which  is  in  vain  to  be  expected 
from  cold,  but  more  faultless  comments. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  and  elec- 
tion he  evidently  misunderstands;  this 
part  of  divine  truth  had  indeed  scarcely 
seen  the  light  since  the  days  of  Justin 
Martyr.  On  justification,  he  is  more  ex- 
plicit, and  sometimes  uses  the  term  in  its 
prpper  forensic  sense.  The  fathers,  in 
these  times,  eonunonly  confounded  it  with 
sanctification,  though,  in  substance,  they 
held  the  true  doctrine  concerning  it.  Am- 
brose is  perhaps  more  clear  of  mistake,  in 
this  respect,  than  most  of  them. 

Yet  he  appears  to  have  given  into  the 
same  sort  of  superstitions  concerning  the 
dead,  which  I  remarked  in  the  historian 
Sulpitius  Severus;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied, 
tfiat  he  helped  forward  the  ^owth  of  mo- 
nastic bondage  and  prelatical  pride,  by 
givinff  occasion  to  others,  who  followed, 
to  mSsie  use  of  his  well-meant  positions. 


•  Epii.  11.  B.  iii. 


scanty,  and  partly  because  where  they 
are  more  plentiful,  they  are  uninteresting. 
Let  us,  however,  collect  from  them,  if 
we  can,  an  enlivening  ray  or  two  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

The  Saracens,  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
mael,  afterwards  so  ennobled,  or  rather 
disgraced,  by  Mahomet  liie  impostor, 
were  at  war  with  the  Romans,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  queen  Maovia,  who  was 
a  Christian.  The  emperor  Valens  made 
peace  with  her,  one  or  the  conditions  of 
which  was,  that  Moses  a  monk,  who 
lived  in  the  desert  between  Effypt  arid 
Palestine,  should  be  appointed  bishop  of 
her  nation."  Valens  oniered  him  to  be 
carried  to  Alexandria,  there  to  be  ordain- 
ed by  Lucius.  Moses,  who  knew  the 
Arian  character  of  the  Metropolitato,  said 
before  him  and  the  magistrates,  and  all 
the  people.  Stay,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  bishop ;  but  if  I  am  called  to  this 
office,  unworthy  as  I  am,  for  the  ^ood  of 
souls,  I  take  the  Creator  of  all  things  to 
witness,  that  I  will  not  receive  the  im- 
position of  your  hands,  which  are  de^ed 
with  the  blood  of  so  many  holy  men.  If 
you  know  not  my  faith,  replied  Lucius, 
learn  it  from  my  mouth,  and  judge  not  by 
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repoi'ts.  MoBeSf  howerer,  was  aware 
or  the  Arian  subtihiesY  and  chose  to  stand 
by  the  evidence  of  works.  I  know  your 
£uth,  said  he;  the  pastors  exiled  among 
infidels,  condemned  to  the  mines,  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts,  or  destroyed  by  fire, 
testify  yoar  creed ;  the  eyes  speak  more 
stronffly  than  the  ears.* 

Political  necesmties  sometimes  restrain 
the  passions  of  wicked  men.  Lacius  was 
obliged  to  dissemble  his  resentment  on 
pccount  of  the  situation  of  Valens  his 
master,  and  permit  Moses  to  ^eive  or- 
dination from  the  exiled  bishops.  His 
labours  among  the  Saracens  were  crown- 
ed with  success.  The  nation  before  his 
time  was  chiefly  idolatrous :  that  his  work 
was  blessed  amon^  them  appears  from 
hence,  that  he  kept  them  in  peace  with 
he  Romans.  But  this  is  all  the  account 
-  we  have  of  the  fruits. 

The  Goths  had  lon^  harassed  the  Ro- 
man empire  with  their  incursions;  but 
their  depredations  were  made  subservient 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  I  have 
observed  under  the  last  oentury,  that  some 
d^ive  bishops  laboured  among  tbem 
with  good  success.  And  the  work  was 
of  an  abiding  nature.  Ulfilas,  who  is 
called  the  Apostle  of  the  Goths,  was  de- 
scended from  some  of  these.  He,  comin? 
ambassador  to  Constantino,  was  ordained 
first  bishop  of  the  Christian  Goths  by 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  I  have  shown 
from  a  passage  in  Theodoret,  that  the 
Arians  seem  to  have  imposed  upon  him 
by  an  ambigruity  of  terms,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  drew  pver  his  Goths  to  com- 
municate with  that  sect.  Certain  it  is, 
that  this  people  held  the  Nicene  faith  for 
a  considerable  time,  if  we  may  credit 
Augustine.  In  the  time  of  Valens,  many 
of  them  sufiered  death  from  an  idolatrous 
persecuting  prince  of  their  own.  Ulfilas 
coming  from  his  countrymen  on  an  em- 
bassy to  xValens,  that  he  might  induce 
him  to  allow  them  a  settlement  in  Thrace, 
was  on  that  occasion  brought  over  to 
communicate  with  the  Arians.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  superior  genius  and  endow- 
ments, is  certain.  He  civilized  and  po- 
lished this  barbarous  people,  and  f&st 
introduced  the  use  of  letters  among  them, 
and  translated  the  Scriptures  into  their 
tongue  for  their  use,  omitting  the  books 
of  ue  Kings,  because  he  thought  it  mifirht 
encourage  the  ferociousness  of  the  GoUis, 
who  were  already  too  warlike.    A  copy 


•SoEom.B.yLe.88. 


of  his  viersion  of  the  four  Gospels  is  still 
extant,  a  monument  of  the  ancient  Tea* 
tonic  language.  It  is  with  regret  I  leav» 
the  account  of  this  great  man  so  imper* 
feet,  whose  labours  and  success  seem  to 
show,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  must 
have  been  with  him.  But,  however  in- 
nocent he  and  his  contemporaries  might 
be  of  the  Arian  heresy,  the  efiTect  of  their 
communication  with  the  party  was  what 
might  be  foreseen.  The  whole  church  of 
the  Goths,  by  degrees  af  least,  came  into 
Arianism,  and  the  con0e<|uence8  will 
meet  us  in  the  course  of  this  history.* 

Heresies  multiplied  in  this  century, 
thiefiy  through  the  various  ramifications 
of  Arianism,  which  have  been  explained 
with  more  than  sufi^cient  accuracy  by 
many  writers.     Of  the  dissenters,  the 
Meletians  continued  throughout  the  cen- 
tury.   The  Donatists  still  remained  in  all 
their  ferocity ;  of  whom  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  speak  hereafler.    The  No- 
vatians  have  found  in  the  candid  Socrates, 
a  historian  who  ^ves  us  some  authemtic 
information,    having    himself^  been   ac- 
quainted with  the  son  of  one  of  their 
presbyters.   In  Phrygia  and  Paphlagooia, 
their  church  was  in  a  flourishing  state  to 
his  day.    The  general  church,  thougli 
surely  right  in  its  principle  of  opposition 
to  the  particular  point  or  Novatian  inflex- 
ibility, yet  afterward  abused  the  licence 
of  re-admission  into  the  church  granted 
to  offenders ;  and  as  discipline  relaxed  in 
various  places,  all  kind?  of  crimes  abound- 
ed.— ^The  people  of  Phrygia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  being  habitually  an  abstemious 
people,  averse  'to  pleasures,  and  to  the 
indulgence  of  sensuality,  were  on  that 
account  the  more  disposed  to  admit  the 
severities  of  Novatianism.f    In  this  cen- 
tury, a  part  of  them  separated  themselves 
still  farther  from  the  general  church,  by 
appointing  in  a  synod,  that  Easter  should 
be  observed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Jews  kept  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread* 
But  as  Agelius  the  Novatian  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  other  more  celebrat- 
ed bishops  of  their  denomination,  were 
not  present,  a  schism  was  formed,  from 
this  circumstance,  among  them.    Agelius 
presided  forty  years  over  their  church  at 
Constantinople,  and  died  <in  the  sixtli 
year  of  Theodosius.    When  he  was  near 
his  end,  he  ordained  Sisinnius  to  be  his 
successor,  a  presbyter  of  the  church,^  of 


*  Exoerpt.  Pbiloitorgil  apud  Pbotium. 
t  Soc  B.  IV.  o.  88.         4  Soo.  B.  V.  e.  SI. 
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flrreat  learning,  who  had  heen  instructed 
by  Maximus,  the  famous  friend  of  Julian. 
Tlie  flock  of  Affeliaa  murmured,  because 
he  had  not  ordained  Marcian,  a  man  of 
eminent  pie^,  by  whose  means  ihej  had 
weathered,  m  ssifety,  the  persecution  of 
Valens.  The  aged  bishop,  willing,  to 
pacify  them,  ordained  Marcian,  and  di- 
rected that  he  should  be  his  immediate 
successor,  and  that  Sisinnius  should  he 
the  next  bishop  to  Marcian. 

Thus  slender  and  scanty  are  the  ac- 
counts left  us  of  a  bishop,  who  for  so 
many  years  presided  oyer  a  ffreat  flock  in 
turbulent  ana  trying  times.  On  Marcian's 
succession,  one  Sabbatius,  a  Jew,  re- 
ceiving Christianity,  was  advanced  by 
him  to  the  oflice  of  presbyter,  and  in  his 
heart  panted  after  a  bishopric.  This  man 
undertook  to  defend  the  innovation  con- 
cerning Easter,  which  has  been  mention- 
ed; and  first,  under  pretence  of  greater 
strictness  of  life,  he  withdrew  himself 
from  the  church,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  conscientiously  communicate  with 
some  members  of  the  con^gation'. 

In  time,  however,  his  views  were  laid 
open,  as  he  attempted  to  hold  separate 
assemblies.  Marcian  then  found  his  error 
in  ordaining  so  ambitious  a  person,  and 
often  said  in  his  grief,  that  he  wished  he 
had  laid  hands  on  thorns  rather  than  on 
Sabbatius.  He  took  measures,  however, 
to  disappoint  his  ambition.  Calling  a 
council,  he  sent  for  Sabbatius,  and  desir- 
ed him  to  lay  open  the  reasons  of  his  dis- 
gust. The  man  informed  them,  that  the 
difference  o£  opinion  concerning  Easter 
was  his  grievance,  as  he  thought  that  fes- 
tival ought  to  be  observed  according  to 
^e  rule  of  the  synod  of  Paza.  The 
bishops,  suspecting  his  designs,  obliged 
him  to  swear,  that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  become  a  bishop,  and  then  decreed, 
that  the  time  of  observing  Easter  should 
be  left  indifferent,  and  that  no  schism 
should  be  made  in  the  church  on  that  ac- 
count. Their  design  of  preserving  unity 
was  laudable;  but  it  succeeded  not. 
Sabbatius  drew  over  a  number  of  the 
simpler  sort,  and  particularly  those  of 
Phiygia  and  Galatia,  to  his  own  Jewish 
mode,  and  got  himself  appointed  bishop 
of  his  follow^s,  in  contradiction  to  bis 
oath.  The  consequence  was,  a  variety 
of  divisions  among  the  Novatians,  con- 
cerning the  time  of  Easter,  and  other 
frivolous  subjects,  and  the  crumbling  of 
diis  church  into  contentions  parties  of  dif- 
ferent kinds. 


Little  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  but 
what  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  think- 
ing reader.  This  most  respectable  of  all 
the  dissenting  churches  seems  to  have 
preserved,  for  a  considerable  Ume,  a 
strictness  and  purity  of  discipline  and 
manners ;  but  its  essential  characteristio 
of  narrow  bigotry,  in  thingrs  of  no  mo- 
ment, gave  occasion  to  internal  .divisions 
among  its  own  members,  which,  foment- 
ed by  unprincipled  persons,  must  have 
perverted  them  much  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel. 

Monasticism  continued  to  make  a  rapid 
progress  through  this  whole  century.  It 
IS  not  worth  while  to  trace  its  progress 
particularly,  nor  to  recite  any  of  the  ridi-  . 
culous  frauds,  abuses  and  superstitions, 
which  are  connected  with  it.  Self-righ- 
teous formality  made  rapid  strides  in  the 
Christian  world ;  one  sinde  observation, 
however,  of  an  author,  who  has  recorded 
much  of  this  trash  with  great  complacen- 
cy, will  deserve  to  be  transcribed .  "  Most 
of  these  famous  monks,'*  says  Sozomen, 
"liviBd  to  extreme  old  a^;  and  I  think 
that  this  was  a  mean  of  facilitating  the  pro* 

fress  of  C  hristianity .  Antioch  excepted, 
yria  was  very  late  in  receiving  the  Gos- 
pel, and  these  monks  were  hignly  instru- 
mental in  the  work,  both  in  that  country, 
and  among  the  Persians,  and  Saracens.'* 
That  these  countries,  which  were  before, 
for  the  most  part,  void  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  might  receive  spiritual  advantage 
from  these  superstitious  men,  is  probable, 
because  some  genuine  piety  was  doubt- 
less among  them.  That  Galatia  and 
Cappadocia,  which  had  long  before  been 
full  of  the  best  Christians,  should  do  so, 
I  very  much  doubt.*  Superstition,  draw- 
ing with  it  something  of  real  Christianity, 
may  bring  a  blessing  to  countries  alto- 
gether profane  or  idolatrous ;— to  a  people 
already  well  evangelized,  it  can  only  act 
^s  a  poison. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CHRISTIAN  AUTHORS  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

Thbrb  were  several  persons  of  the 
name  of  Macarius,  who  lived  much 
about  the  same  time.  Hence  it  is  as 
difficult  as  it  would  be  uninteresting  to 
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detttniiiM.to  which  of  them 
the  fifty  homilies  yet  eztaot 
belonff.  llieir  aatiqaitj  is  doubtteet  great, 
end  iSiey  ffiTe  do  snali  speoimen  of  the 
diyinity  of  the  timee.  Theee  ire  a  few 
ef  the  favourite  thoughte  of  Macarius : 

*«  Thoof^h  a  man  Im  improved  in  virtae, 
he  ought  to  look  oa  himeelf  as  one  who 
has  done  nothiaff*  and  shoald  press  for- 
ward to  frreater  degrees,  lest  he  lose  the 
Holy  Spirit  hy  pride  or  sloth.— Man  is 
eapable  of  falling  from  that  state  of  holi- 
ness in  which  he  is,  unless  he  preserve 
himself  in  it  by  humility,  which  is  the 
infallible  mark  of  a  Christian. — ^Those 
who  have  not  yet  received  grace,  ought 
to  do  good  and  forsake  evil  by  natural 
motives ;  but  those  who  have  received  it, 
being  possessed  of  love,  need  not  such 
motives." — He  thinks,  that  men  may  fall 
away  after  the  highest  attainmenU,  and 
that  it  ij(  impoMible  for  any  to  be  certain  of 
his  salvation  in  this  life.  He  observes, 
that  to  grow  in  grace  without  humilitv 
is  impossible-;  that  the  soul  after  dead 
foe»  immediately  to  that  place,  on  which 
Its  love  was  fixed  in  this  life ;  that  what- 
^er  good  a  man  does  by  natural  strength, 
can  never  save  him  without  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ;  that  if  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  not  produce  in  us  the  love  of  God, 
we  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heavei). 
He  is  fond  of  showing,  that  we  oufht 
always  so  to  labour,  as  if  all  depended 
on  our  own  endeavours,  and  yet  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  can  do  nothing  with- 
out God.* 

Certainly  a  serious  and  humble  spiiit 
runs  through  tliese  homilies,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  a  man  earn- 
estly engaged  in  the  divine  life,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  need  of  difine  grace.  With 
such  dim  kind  of  light  many  humble 
souls,  in  the  dark  ages,  ^oped  in  their 
way  safe  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  though, 
like  Macarius,  poorly  furnished  with 
evangelical  views  and  doctrines.  These 
men  saw  and  felt,  however,  the  necessity 
df  conversion,  and  the  importance  of  a 
principle  of  divine  love ;  and  hence  their 
obscure  light  deserves  to  be  called  mid- 
day, compared  with  the  darkness  ^f 
those,  who  put  mere  natural  light  in  the 
room  of  the  illumination  of  tne  Holy 
Ghost,  and  mere  moral  virtue  in  the  room 
of  divine  charitT. 

Victorinus  of*^ Africa  had  professed  rhe- 
toric many  years  at  Rome,  and  was  held 
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in  such  high  repottlloti,  that  a  public 
statue  WM  erected  to  his  ho.  yictorioo.. 
nour  m  the  city.  In  his  <Md 
age,  however,  he  was  converted,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  public.  An  animated  and  instructive 
account  of  this  is  giv^n  by  Augustine  in 
his  Confessions,  which  may  meet  ns 
hereafter.  At  present,  we  are  to  view 
him  as  an  author.  He  Wrote  against  the 
Ariana  and  the  Manichees.  In  his  trea- 
tise against  the  latter,  ho  addresses  his 
friend  Juetinus,  who  had  been  deceived 
by  them,  in  this  manner  t  '^  In  vain  do 
you  macerate  yourself  with  excessive 
mortifications ;  for  after  you  have  worn 
away  yourself  by  your  austerities,  your 
flesh  will  return  to  the  devil  in  darkness. 
I  advise  you  to  acknowledge,  that  God 
Almighty  created  you,  that  you  may  be 
truly  the  temple  of  God,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  *  Jrou  are  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  and  his  Spirit  dwelletfa  in 
you.*  If  you  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
the  tem])^e  of  God,  and  to  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  you,  Jesus  Christ  is  come, 
not  to  save,  but  to  destroy  you."* 

The  spirit  of  godliness,  unquestionably, 
possessed  this  man ;  but  his  writings  are, 
at  present  at  least,  very  little  interesting, 
thoofi^h  the  passage  I  have  quoted  shows 
his  holy  taste.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  instead  of  subtilizing  intricate  con- 
troversies, he  had  favoured  posterity  with 
a  plain  view  of  the  Lord's,  dealings  wi& 
his  own  soul,  which  must,  in  a  oonrer- 
sion  so  extraordinafy  as  his,  have  been 
ver^  instructive,  and  for  the  execution  of 
whi6h  he  must  have  been  far  more  com- 
petent than  for  the  invention  or  descrip- 
tion of  theological  theories.  But  the  hu- 
mour of  philosophical  refinement  guided 
far  too  much  the  best  writers  of  these 
times,  even  such  as  Victorinus,  who,  be- 
ing converted  in  his  old  age,  was  proba- 
bly, never  well  qualified  to  expou^nd  the 
Scriptures.  If  the  reader  regret  how  lit- 
tle of  experimental  divinity  is  laid  be- 
fore him,  I  join  with  his  complaint :  but 
my  materials  suffer  me  not  to  apply  a 
remedy. 

Pacianus,  bishop  of  Barcelona  in  Spain, 
was  a  man  renowned  both  for  piety  and 
eloonence.  Like  moat  of  this  age,  he 
exalts  too  much  the  forms  of  pi^^jn^,!,, 
the  church,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood.  Yet  a  strain  of  holy 
fervour  seems  to  pervade  his  writings, 
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and  he  oombato  the  peculiar  error  of  ia- 
flezible  severity  in  the  Novatians  vtrith 
jaBt  argument  and  charitable  sentiments. 
M  If  man  be  subieot  to  these  miseries  (of 
aianing  away  his  privileges)  let  ua  no 
more  accuse  the  mercy  of  God,  who  has 
proposed  these  remedies  to  our  diseases ; 
let  us  no  more  efface  the  titles  of  God's 
demency  b^  an  insupportable  riffoor, 
nor  hinder  sinners,  by  an  inflexible  hard- 
ness, from  rejoieiig  m  those  gifts  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  them. '* 

This  is  doubt^s  right ;  but  when  he 
excludes  the  Novatians  from  any  p^  in 
the  blessings  of  tke  church,  because  of 
their  schisms,  he  doubtless  falls  into  un- 
charitable bigotry,  in  which  both  ohuich- 
men  and  dissenters  too  much  abound- 
ed; though,  I  apprehend,  in  obscure  re- 
gions this  evil  more  prevailed.  We  have 
seen,  in  what  Christian  charity  the  gene- 
ral church  and  Novatians  could  live  in 
the  great  city  of  Constantinople. 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Meleyi  m  Numidia, 
deserves  a  place  m  these  memoirs,  on  ac- 
count of  hi3  judicious  and  able  treatise 
against  the  Donatists.  Of 
him,  as  of  many  other  sensi- 
ble writers,  it  is  to  be  rb- 
6RBTTED,  that  he  did  not 
choose  a  more  useful  subject 
The  case  of  the  Donatists  ~ 
shall  reserve  to  the  time  of  Augustine, 
whose  character  and  conduct  are  much 
connected  with  the  history  of  these  dis- 
senters. Of  course,  I  have  little  to  sa^ 
of  Optatus's  writings..  A  serious  spirit 
appears  in  them ;  and  a  single  passage, 
which  is  introduced,  in  the  way  of  di- 
ffression,  contains  matter  so  truly  Chris- 
tian, ^at  the  reader  will  think  it  worth 
our  attention;  as  it  demonstrates,  that 
eTangelical  truth  was  far  from  being  lost 
as  yet  amidst  the  thick  mists  of  supersti- 
tion, and  Uiat  the  true  resting-place  of 
the  soul  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  humility,  and 
real  plan  of  saactification  were  understood, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  by  this  author. 
Rebuking  the  pride  of  the  Donatists,  who 
boasted  themselves  to  be  holy  and  inno- 
cent, he  says,  **  Whence  comes  this  sanc- 
tity of  yours,  which  the  Apostle  St.  John 
dared  not  attribute  to  himself,  seeing  he 
says,  If  we  say  that  we  haye  no  sm,  v?e 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
us.    He  who  speaks  after  thb  manner, 
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OF  God  ;  for  a  Christian  may  desite  good, 
and  endeavour  to  walk  ii^  the  way  of  sal- 
yation ;  but  he  cannot  be  perfect  of  him* 
self.  For  though  he  does  run,  yet  there 
will  always  remain  something  to  be  done 
by  God,  to  perfect  him;  and  it  is  neces* 
aary  that  God  should  help  a  man  in  his 
weakness;  for  He  is  perfection,  and  there 
never  was  any  but  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God,  who  was  perfect.  All  other  men 
are  imperfect.  It  belongs  to  us,  to  wiU 
and  to  run,  but  God  only  can  jj-  ,  v  * 
giye  perfection.  Jesus  Christ  \,^j)^^^ 
has  not  given  us  perfect  holi- 
ness, but  has  onl^  promised  it* 

The  ApolUnani,  father  and  son,  were 
of  Laodicea ;  the  father  a  presbyter,  the 
son  a  reader  in  the  Church.  Both  lyeie 
skilled  in  Greek  literature; 
the  father  taught  ^mmar,  ^j 
the  son  rhetoric.  Epiphanius, 
a  sophist,  was  united  with  them  in  the 
closest  intimacy.  Theodotus,  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  yery  properly  fearing  that  the 
connexion  with  a  Paffan  might  endanger 
their  souls,  adyised  them  to  give  up  his 
acQuaintance.  They  despised  the  advice, 
and  persisted.  Georgre,  the  successor  of 
Theodotus,  afterward  attempting  in  yain 
the  same  thing,  expelled  them  At  length 
from  Christian  communion.  Incensed  at 
this,  they. set  up  a  new  sect,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ApolHnarian  heresy,  the 
principal  mark  of  which  is,  that  it  ascer- 
tains precisely  one  point  of  the  Arian 
creed,  by  denying  to  our  Sayiour  a  hu- 
man soul,  and  supposing  the  inferior  di^ 
vine  nature,  which  ne  had  from  the  Father, 
to  supply  its  place,  f 

These  men  were  doubtless  persons  of 
superior  capacity.  The  son,  particularly,; 
was  one  of^  the  ^rreatest  men  of  his  time« 
in  learning,  gemus,  and  powers  of  argu-» 
ment  His  answer  to  Porphjrry  is  looked 
on  as  the  best  defence  of  Christianity 
against  Paganism.  He  it  was,  who,  in 
Julian's  time,  endeayoured  to  compensate 
to  the  Christian  world  the  loss  of  the 
classical  authors,  from  the  study  of  whom 
they  were  debarred  by  the  persecution  of 
that  emperor.  He  wrote  poems  dnd  dia« 
loffues,  in  imitation  of  Sophocles  aild 
Plato,  on  scriptural  subjects.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  mto  Greek  yerse, 
which  remains  to  this  day,  is  highly  com- 
mended.^ 
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What  WB8  wantiiisr  in  these  men! 
Humility.  There  have  been  persons  in 
later  times,  like  them,  of  good  moral  cha- 
racter, learned,  aente,  industrious,  far  sur- 
passing many  real  saints,  in  capacity, 
and  in  usefulness  too,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion  are  concerned.  Pride 
aiid  self-confidence  lead  such  men  to 
speculate,  wl^re  they  ought  to  adore;  to 
dispute,  where  they  ought  io  pray;  and 
to  blaspheme,  where  they  ought  lO  sub- 
mit. Thej  treat  with  scorn  the  charita- 
ble admomtions  of  their  pastors  and  god- 
ly friends,  because  they  know  languages 
and  sciences  better  than  their  reprovers. 
Strangers  to  themseWes,  and  to  the  whole 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  and 
resisting  all  his  godly  motions,  they  can- 
not come  to  Chnst,  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  descend  from  their  prodigious 
altitude  into  the  valley  of  humiliation. 
Ambition  in  them  must  be  fed;  disap- 
pointed in  the  Church  of  Christ,  they  in- 
vent corrupt  refinements,  and  seek  to  be- 
come heads  of  a  party.  He  who  knows 
that  God  taketh  the  wise  in  their  crafti- 
ness, and  revealeth  himself  to  babes,  will 
not  stumble  at  such  cases ;  and  those  few 
in  all  ages  who  stand  superior  to  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  talents,  and  yet  love  genu- 
ine godliness,  are  only  secured  and  hedged 
in  by  the  Divine  goodness,  through  a 
charitable  course  of  discipline,  often  more 
severe  than  is  needful  tor  other  Chris- 
tians. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria  may  be  fairly 
matched  with  Apollinarius,  in  greatness 
ui  understanding  and  accomplishments. 
Didyma^      Though  he  lost  his  sight  at 

^  the  age  of  five  years,  he  be- 

came so  vigorous  and  successful  a  stu- 
denty  that  he  was  renowned  for  his  skill 
in  philosophy,  rhetoric  and  geometry. 
He  filled  the  chair  of  the  famous  school 
of  Alexandria  with  vast  applause.  Ori' 
genism  was  his  favourite  system,  though, 
as  far  as  appears,  he  continued  always 
sound,  and  1  hope,  humble  and  holy,  in 
Christian  doctrine.  His  treatise  on  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  which  only  the  Latin 
translation  by  Jerome  has  come  down  to 
us,  is  perhaps  the  best  the  Christian 
world  ever  saw  on  the  subject.  And 
whatever  has  been  said,  since  that  time, 
in  defence  of  the  divinity  and  personality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  seems,  in  substance, 
to  be  found  in  that  book. 

Gregory  Nyssen,  brother  of  the  famous 
Basil,  was  the  bishop  of  Nyssa,  a  city  of 
Cappadocia.    Basil,  and  two  of  his  bro- 


thers, embraced  a  solitary  life;    Q,.g«jry 
but    Gregory    married,    and    Nywen 
lived  in  society.     Under  Va-    baniihed 
lens,  he  was  faithful,  and  had    in 
the  honour  to  be  expelled  from    A.  D.  374. 
his  church.    In  the  year  378, 
he  was  restored.    He  died  to-    Reitored 
ward  the  end  of  the  century.    l^.f'J** 
In  a  catechetical  discourse,    £9    *" 
he  shows  a  sound  judgment, 
in  laying  down  difieraot  rules  of  argu- 
mentation with  Pagans,.. Jews,  and  He- 
retics.   To  defend  the  incarnation  of  God, 
he  shows  that  man  is  fallen,  and  corrupt- 
ed, and  can  be  recovered  only  by  his 
Creator ;  and  hence,  that  the  Word  who 
created  him,  came  himself  to  raise  him 

r'n.  He  shows  dso,  that  to  be  bom 
virgin,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  die,  and  to 
be  buried,  are  not  things  unbecoming  the 
holy  nature  of  God,  because  there  is  no 
sin  in  them ;  and  that  the  Divinity,  united 
to  man,  lost  not  its  perfections,  any.  more 
than  the  soul  loses  its  properties4>y  its 
union  with  the  body. 

Once  visiting  Jerusalem,  he  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  three  religious  ladies 
of  note  there,  Eustathia,  Ambrosia,  and 
Basilissa,  and  contemplated  with  delight 
the  scenes  of  our  Lora's  abode  on  eanh. 
But  he  tells  us,  that  he  found  there  little 
of  true  religion,  and  returned  sorrowful  to 
An^och,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  three 
ladies,  and  cautioned  them  against  being 
imposed  on  by  those,  who  desired  to 
malce  a  prey  of  them.  Being  asked  by  a 
friend,  whether  it  was  an  essential  part  of 
religion  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, he  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
that  a  man  had  more  reason  to  expect  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  Cappadocia,  where  true 
piety  prevailed,  than  at  Jerusalem,  where, 
It  seems,  religion  was  run  to  a  very  low 
ebb.  Thus  much  for  Gregory  Nyssen, 
whose  piety  at  least  deserves  our  regard, 
though  as  an  author,  he  is  in  no  very 
high  estimation.* 


CHAPTEB  XXI. 

BPHRAIM  THE  SYRIAN. 

Some  other  persons,  who  lived  in  this 
century,  will,  on  several  accounts,  de- 
serve a  more  distinct  attention.  I  shall 
begin  with  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  who  was 
born  at  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  of  Chris* 
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tian  parents,  and  was  educated  with  great 
care  fVom  his  infancy.  His  turn  of  mind 
from  childhood  was  devout,  studious,  and 
contemplative,  to  an  extreme  degpree. 
And  since  few  persons  in  that  asfe  knew 
how  to  unite  the  real  Christian  life  with 
the  practice  of  all  the  duties  of  society,  it 
is  not'  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  solitary 
taste  prevailed  much  in  Ephraim.  It  is 
rather  a  proof  of  uncommon  good  sense 
or  charity,  or  of  both,  that  at  length  he 
could  be  induced  to  quit  his  solitude,* 
and  live  in  the  great  city  of  Edessa,  for 
the  sake  of  enjoyinff  the  benefit  of  Chris- 
tian assemblies,  and  of  rendering  himself 
useful  to  his  fellow-creatures.  He  wrote 
much  on  the  Scriptures,  and  composed 
various  devotional  pieces  in  the  Syriac, 
his  native  tongue ;  which  in  his  own  life- 
time were  translated  into  Greek,  and  were 
much  admired  by  all  the  eastern  churches. 
He  never  was  advanced  further  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical state,  than  to  the  office  of 
deacon,  and  once  he  took  a  very  extraor- 
dinary method  to  avoid  bein?  prefened 
to  the  office  of  a  bishop.  He  feigned 
madness;  and  escaped.  The  reader  will 
recollect  something  similar  in  the  con- 
duct of  Ambrose,  and  may  take  occasion 
to  lament  the  unhappy  extremes  of  oppo- 
site kinds,  which,  m  different  ages,  have 
disfigured  the  Church.  In  Ephraiiji's 
days,  the  pastoral  character  appeared  to 
good  men  awful  beyond  measure,  requir- 
mg  little  less  than  angelical  virtue.  In 
our  days,  is  not  conveniency  and  love  of 
ffain  frequently  the  principal  motive,  and 
decency  of  character  the  principal  quali- 
fication t 

A  noted  heretic,  named  Harmonius, 
the  son  of  Bardesanes,  industriously  em- 

Eloyed  himself  in  composing  religious 
ymns  for  the  use  of  the  Syrians,  in 
which  he  interspersed  his  father's  hereti- 
cal notions,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks.  Ephraim,  whose  views  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Christian  faith  were 
strictly  sounds  and  to  whom  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  was  precious,  made  himself 
roaster  of  the  measures  and  tunes,  and, 
in  the  use  of  them,  composed  Christian 
hymns,  which  were  well  received  by  the 
Syrians,  and  sung  to  the  same  tunes  as 
those  of  Hamionius.  He  wrote  also  a 
discourse  on  the  utility  of  psalmody,  and 
exploded  idle  songs  and  dancing.  Let 
this  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  zeal  and 
industry.    Not  long  before  Ids  death,  he 
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gave  an  instance  of  charity  that  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  A  severe  famine  raged 
in  Edessa,  and  many  indigent  persons 
died  for  Want.  He  waited  some  time,  to 
see  if  any  would  step  forth  to  relieve 
them;*  but  finding  little  appearance  of 
this,  the  compassion  of  his  heart  at  length 
broke  through  all  the  unhappy  menace 
restraints,  by  which,  even  in  Edessa,  he 
had  precluded  himself  from  doing  much 
good  to  the  Church;  and  going  among 
the  rich  and  wealthy,  he  vehemently  re- 
proved their  inhumanity.  They  d  id ,  what 
persons  of  the  same  character  do  in  all 
ages ;  they  cleared  themselves  of  avarice, 
but  excused  themselves,  on  account  of 
the  diffikcdty  of  finding  a  proper  person, 
whose  discretion  and  fidelity  might  be 
trusted  in  the  distribution  of  their  alms. 
Do  you  think  me  competent  to  this  office  ? 
replied  Ephraim.  All  owned  it  without 
hesitation.  "Then  I  will  undertake  it." 
Receiving  ikeir  contributions,  he  caused 
three  hundred  beds  to  be  brought  into  the 
pahlic  cloisters  of  the  city,  and  the  infirm 
to  be  placed  on  them,  and  he  furnished 
them  both  with  food  and  medicine.  He 
took  care  also  of  strangers,  and  of  those 
whom  want  had  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  provided  them  all  with  necessa- 
ry accommodations,  till  the  dearth  was 
abated. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
mistaken  ideas  of  piety,  into  which  voung 
converts  are  very  apt  to  fall,  should  have 
deprived  the  Christian  world  of  so  much 
benefit,  as  might  have  arisen  from  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  Ephraim!  In  this 
occasional  sally,  we  see  the  outlines  of 
A  GENERAL  INFIRMARY,  drawu  and  brought 
into  practice  by  a  monk !  That  men,  who 
mix  with  the  world  continually,  should 
be  covetous  and  selfish,  will  surprise  no 
man  who  knows  human  depravity.  And 
what  advantage  did  Satan  gain,  in  these 
times,  when  the  best  and  most  excellent 
men  hid  themselves  from  the  world,  and 
as  much  as  possible  attended  only  to  the 
cultivation  of  private  virtues !  A  strong 
proof,  this,  of  the  low  and  reduced  state 
of  Christian  knowledge..  And  as  I  know 
nothinflr  more  worth  recording  of  the  life 
of  Ephraim,  let  us  take  a  short  view  of 
his  writing,  in  order  to  discover,  if  we 
can,  the  spirit  of  his  religion.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  we  may  see  by  a  few  quotations, 
which  will  serve  instead  of  many  in  a  case 
where  the  character  is  exceedmgly  uni- 
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form,  that  his  Christian  love  was  much 
greater  than  his  light,  and  that  few  men 
were  better  furnished  and  pr^red  for 
the  Tory  beet  use  of  eran^elical  consola- 
tion, if  the  theology  of  his  time  had  af- 
forded him  easy  access  to  it. 

Speaking  of  love,  he  says,  **  Blessed 
19  the  man  who  possesses  loye,  and  with 
it  departs  to  God ;  for  He,  knowing  his 
own,  will  receive  him  into  his  bosom ;  he 
shall  be  a  companion  of  angels,  and  reign 
with  Christ.  By  Iotc,  God  the  Woid 
came  upon  earth;  by  it,  paradise  has 
been  opened  to  us,  and  an  entrance  has 
been  shown  to  all  into  heaven.  Being 
enemies  to  God,  by  lore  we  were  recon- 
ciled. We  may  justly  say,  that  God  is 
love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwell- 
eth  in  God."* 

Hear  him  mourn  over  himself^  and 
jodge  what  a  sense  he  had  of  natural  de- 
pravity. "From  my  childhood  I  have 
been  a  vessel  unprofitable  and  dish  Jnonrw 
Able.  Warning  others,  I  have  fallen  my- 
self into  their  evils,  twofold.  Woismv^t 
-—whence  can  there  be  any  refuse,  unless 
the  mercies  of  God  shine  quiddy  upon 
me.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  of  salvation 
from  works  :  While  I  speak  of  purity,  I 
am  thinking  of  uncleanness :  While  I  am 
uttering  ru^  for  the  conouest  of.the  {)as- 
sions,  my  own  are  inwardly  raging  night 
and  d^y.  WfaRt  excuse  can  I  maket 
Alas !  what  a  scrutiny  must  I  undergo  1 
I  have  had  the  form  without  the  power  of 
godliness.  I  fear,  lest  fire  from  heaven 
should  consume  me,  as  it  did  the  two  sons 
of  Aaron.  Shall  I  then  despair  of 'salva- 
tion 1  By  no  means :  this  tne  adversary 
desires,  m  order  to  destroy  me.  I  do  not 
throw  away  myself;  for  I  confide  in  the 
mercies  of  God,  and  your  prayers  for  me. 
-*I  pray  thee,  cast  me  not  away.  Thou 
knowest  the  wounds  of  my  soul ;  heal 
me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed. — 
What  shame  will  seize  me,  when  those, 
who  now  count  me  holy,  shall  see  me 
condemned,  and  when  all  secrets  shall  be 
laid  open  !*'f 

However  defective  his  views  of  evan- 

felical  doctrine  were,  his  ideas  of  that 
umiiity,  which  enters  into  the  essence 
of  the  experience  of  them,  are  just  and 
deep.  "  Vain,"  says  he,  "  is  evenr  en- 
dowment without  humili^.  Pride  la^ 
*  hours  to  domineer  over  all,  and  lays  a 
snare  for  every  one  in  that  way  which  is 
peculiar  to  each.  '  The  wise,  the  strong. 
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the  beautiful,  the  ingenious,  are  each  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  that  in  which  they 
excel.  The  Lord,  knowing  our  danger, 
hath  set  humility  as  our  guard,  saymg, 
^  Wheo  ye  have  done  all,  say  we  are  un- 
profitable servants.*  Do  those  who  la- 
bour abundantly  in  the  ministry  glory 
over  those  of  a  tqqto  still  and  quiet  turn; 
behold,  the  Lord  commends  Mary  sitting 
at  his  feet,  as  having  chosen  the  good  por- 
tion. Are  the  sedate  inclined  to  glory 
over  the  active ;  behold  the  Son  of  man 
came  ta  minister. — To  be  lifted  up,  is  to 
have. a  fleshly  mind;  and  if  ye  live  after 
thQ  flesh,  ye  shall  die.— When  thou  canst 
bear  ^evcus  things,  against  thy  will, 
yet  willingly,  know  that  thou  hast  made 
proficiency  in  humility.— Through  pride, 
the  Pharisee  was  condemned;  through 
humility,  Uie  Publican  was  exalted ;  with 
whom  .m^  tiie  Lord  deign  to  rank  us  in 
his  kingdom  wiUi  all  the  just."* 

Observe  how  divinely  he  exhorts, 
though  his  manner  of  speaking  evinces 
his  Ignorance  of  the  true  distinctiott  be- 
tween moral  and  natural  inability :  ^  He  * 
mi^t  have  healed  all  the  wounds  of  our 
soms,  and  compelled  us  violently  to  good- 
ness ;  but  he  does  not  choose  that  method, 
that  our  choice  may  have  its  praise.  Do 
we  neglect  to  call  for  his  help,  when 
he  loves  and  pities  us  ?  Hath  he  redeem- 
ed and  enlightened  us  1  He  hath  given 
us  to  see  and  taste  of  his  grace ;  that  we 
might  seek  him  without  ceasing.  Happy 
he,  who  hath  tasted  of  his  love,  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  be  always  filled  with  it. 
rilled  with  this  love,  he  admits  no  other. 
Who  would  not  love  such  a  master,  wor- 
ship him,  and  confess  his  goodness  ?— 
From  his  immense  height  and  the  blessed 
bosom  of  the  Father  did  he  not  descend 
to  us  t  The  Invisible  became  visible— 
0  wonder,  full  of  fear  and  trembling !  A 
hand  of  clay,  formed  of  the  dust,  smote 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and^we, 
poor  dust  and  ashes,  cannot  bear  the  conr 
tradiction  of  a  word— What  wilt  thou  say 
to  Him  in  that  day  V'f 

Speaking  of  the  day  of  Judgment,  he 
says,  **  An  innumerable  multitude,  each 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  clothed  with 
his  own  body,  exclaim,  *  Glory  to  Him 
who  hath  raised  us  and  gathered  us  to- 
gether by  his  loving  kindness.'  Blessed 
18  he  who  shall  be  counted  worthy  to  see 
that  hour,  in  which  all  that  loved  the  im- 
mortal Bridegroom  are  taken  up  into  the 
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clondB  to  meet  him. — I  remembered  the 
day, and  trembled,  and,  groaniog,  wept  till 
I  had  no  more  power  to  Weep. — My  days 
have  passed  on,  and  my  iniquities  have 
been  multiplied.  Wo  is  me,  my  beloved ! 
What  shall  I  do  in  the  shame  of  that 
hour,  when  my  friends,  who  now  see  and 
bless  me  in  this  earb  of  piety,  may  be- 
holdx  me  full  of  iniquity  within  1  O  gra- 
cious Lover  of  soiils !  by  thy  compasstons 
I  conjure  thee,  place  me  not  at  the  left 
hand  with  the  goats ;  but  by  thy  kindness, 
I  implore  thee,  give  me  a  contrite  spirit, 
and  purify  me,  that  I  may  be  a  temple  of 
thy  grace.  Sinner  as  I  am,  I  knock  at 
thy  door  without  ceasing ;  slothful  though 
I  be,  yet  I  walk  in  thy  way." 

Will  the  reader  hear  the  devotion  of 
this  broken-hearted  saint  1*  '^  I  beseech 
thy  goodness,  lieal*  my  wounds,  and  en- 
lighten my  uii(Jersiandin<T,  that  I  may  see 
thy  gracious  disposition  towards  me. 
When  my  heart  is  infatuated,  let  the  salt 
of  thy  grace  season  it.^ — ^Thou  alone  know- 
est,  how  my  soul  thirsts  after  thee,  as  a 
dry  land. — As  thua  hast  ever  heard  me, 
neglect  not  now  my  petition :  ray  taind  is 
as  a  captive,  yet  seeking  thee,  the  only 
true  Saviour.  Send  thy  grace,  that  I  may 
eat  and  drink,  and  be  satisfied. — Distil 
one  drop  of  thy  love,  that  it  may  bum  as 
liquid  fire  in  my  sonl,  and  consume  its 
thorns,  even  evil  lusts."f 

Were  I  to  quote  the  very  strong  de^ 
scription  which  he  gives  of  his  own  sin- 
fulness, persons  unacquainted  with  the 
power  of  in-dwelling  sin  might  suspect 
'  that  this  man,  who  was  remarkably  strict 
and  circumspect  in  his  manners  from 
youth,  must  have  been  a  man  of  gross 
wickedness.  For  similar  reasons,  St. 
Paul,  on  account  of  the  strong  descrip- 
tion of  his  internal  corruptions,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans,  has  been 
thoufifht  to  have  been  speaking  only  of 
his  life  before  conversion,  though  he  evi- 
dently speaks  of  himself  at  the  time  of 
writing.  It  va^  deep  humility  of  spul, 
and  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  natural  heart  itself,  which 
led  both  of  them  to  describe  themselves 
as  so  very  evil.  The  difference  is,  that 
Ephraim's  inferior  knowledge  of  gospel- 
giace,  prevented  his  attainment  of  that 
dtrength  and  joy,  in  which  the  Apostle 
abounded.     Yet  his  faith,  clouded  as  the 

Sounds  of  it  were,  was  sound.   "  I  know 
at  the  multitude  of  his  mercies  exceeds 


the  multitude  of  my  sins. — ^In  baptism  he 
hath  given  me  remission  of  sins ;  yetl  need 
to  be  healed  of  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism j  but  he  who  raised  the  dead  is  able 
to  heal  me  also."  Is  not  this  the  very 
frame  of  an  humbled  soul,  bowed  down 
with  in-dwelling  corruption ?  "I  desire 
to  rise,  but  cannot;  tne  weight  of  sin 
presses  me  down.  I  see,  but  I  walk  in 
mnch  dstrkness.  I  move  my  hand,  but 
I  am  as  a  paralytic.*' 

In  his  last  will  and  testament,  his  hu- 
mility appears  mixed  with  superstition 
and  dejection  of  spirit.  A  mind  like  his, 
truly  sensible  of  sin,  and  not  fully  and 
steadily  discerning  Uie  Lord  Jesus,  its 
only  righteousness,  will  flee  to  vain  re- 
fuges. Thus  Ephraim  has  some  recourse 
to  prayers  and  offerings  to  be  made  for 
him  after  his  decease.  The  value  of 
clear  Christian  light  hence  appears  inex- 
pressible.* 

His  reverence  towards  the  blessed  God 
appears  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  against 
thj^e,  who  would  pretend  to  search  out 
the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  the 
second  chapter f  he  says,  «*  Unhappy, 
miserable,  and  most  impudent  is  he,  who 
desires  to  search  out  his  Maker.  Innu- 
merable myriads  of  angels  glorify  with 
reverence,  and  trembling  adore :  while 
men  of  clay,  full  of  sins,  dispute  with- 
out fear,  oonoeming  the  Divinity.  Their 
body  trembles  not,  their  mind  is  not  dis* 
concerted ;  but,  secure  and  loquacious, 
they  speak  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
who  suffered  for  me  an  unworthy  sinner, 
and  of  hia  two-fold  generatioB :  nor  do 
they  feel  how  blind  they  are  in  the  light.'* 

The  remarks  which  might  be  made  on 
this  holy  man  have  been  anticipated,  for 
the  mkost  part.  Undoubtedly  Uie  best 
state  of  Christianity  is  that  of  a  saint, 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  sin  all  his  days, 
yet  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  bring- 
ing Forth  fruit  with  charity  and  patience. 
This  requires  an  evangelic^  knowledge, 
both  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel.  And 
an  experimental  acquaintance  with  this 
science  is  generally  very  simple  and 
strong,  in  both  its  parts,  under  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the  declen- 
sion of  this,  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century,  a  lower  form  of  Christian- 
ity, even^in  real  saints,  obtained;  and 
our  history  is  still  travelling  through  the 
twilight.    The  taste  of  thb  lower  form 
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was  to  know  the  Law  in  its  spirituality, 
buf  not  the  Gospel  in  its  consolations.'^ 
Of  this  form  was  Ephraim,  one  of  the 
most  holy  men  in  this  period;  and 
scarcely  have  fotind  a  saint,  who  had  bet- 
ter views,  since  the  days  of  Cyprian, 
unless  we  except  Ambrose  of  Milan.  But 
by  far  the  neater  j[>aft  of  real  good  men, 
in  this  whole  century,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last,  lived  comparatively,  in 
bondage,  lookin?  to  Jesus,  sincerely, 
though  confusedly.  One  person,  how- 
ever, was  training  up  under  the  special 
guidance  of  God,  m  the  latter  part  of  this 
century,  whftse  superior  light  was  ap- 
pointed to  illuminate  the  next,  «is  we 
shall  see  by  and  by.  But  how  does  the 
piety,  the  humility,  the  conscientious- 
ness of  such  men  as  Ephraim,  with  all 
their  abject  superstition,  re- 
buke the  pride  and  careless- 
ness and  levity  of  many  now 
evangelized  in  the  head,  and 
not  in  the  heart,  who  trifle 
with  the  light,  and  live  In 
sin,  because  they  conceive  grace  to 
abound ! 

I  shall  dismiss  this  Saint,  afler  I  have 
taken  a  little  notice*  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions named  Abraham,  whose  life  he 
has  written,  and  whom  he  ad- 
mires extremely.  For  fifty 
years  he  lived  an  Ascetic,  in 
the  strictest  observation  of 
monastic  rules,  and  confined 
himself  principally  to  his  cell;  though 
the  intelligent  reader  will  think  he  acted 
most  like  a  Christian  in  those  intervals, 
when  he  left  it ;  in  one  of  Uiem  particu- 
larly, to  which  alone  I  shall  connne  my 
attention.  There  was  a  great  desert  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  (Edessa, 
I  suppose)  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
all  idolaters  to  a  man  ;*  and  though  many 
presbyters  and  deacons  had  been  sent  to 
them  by  the  bishop  of  the  city,  yet  fliey 
had  all  returned  without  efifect,  unable  to 
bear  the  persecution  of  the  Pagans.  One 
day,  the  bishop  observed  among  his  cler- 
gy, that  he  knew  of  no  person  so  devoted 
to  God  as  Abraham,  and  therefore  he 
would  ordain  him  as  an  evangelist  of 
these  Pa^ns.  At  first  he  entreated  him, 
but  in  vain ;  Abraham  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  bemoan  his  own  evils.  The 
bishop,  however,  insisting  on  the  obe- 
dience which  he  owed  to  authority,  and 
observing  how  much  better  it  was  to  be 
employed  in  the  salvation  of  many,  than 
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of  one  soul  only,  Abraham  at  length  sub- 
mitted. He  began  his  work  with  fervent 
prayer  for  the  divine  blessing,  and  having 
erected  a  church,  he  supplicated  in  it,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  people.  His  next 
step  appears  not  So  proper;  he  threw 
down  tne  idols  and  altars  of  the  Pagans ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  with 
much  in  usage,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
country.  He  returned,  however,  to  the 
village,  and  resumed  his  wbrk  of  prayer 
in  the  church,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Pagans.  When  these  came  to  him  firom 
time  to  time,  he  began  to  exhort  them  to 
turn  from  idols  to  the  living  God,  on 
which  he  was  worse  treated  than  before. 
For  three  years,  he  bore  their  insults  and 
a  constant  series  of  persecution.  His 
patience,  however,  and  meekness,  were 
admirable,  and  at  length  the  people  be- 
gan to  be  softened,  and  comparmg  his 
preaching  with  his  practice,  they  con- 
cluded that  God  must  be  with  him,  and 
offered  themselves  voluntarily  to  receive 
his  doctrine.  The  saint  rejoicing  at  the 
event,  desired  them  to  give  glory  to  God, 
who  had  enlightened  the  eyes  of  their 
hearts  to  know  him.  In  fine,  he  gather- 
ed them  into  a  church,  daily  opening  to 
them  the  Scriptures.  At  length,  wken 
he  saw  them  confirmed  in  the  with  of  the 
Gospel,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of 
it  with  steadiness,  he  abruptly  retired 
from  them  to  his  former  solitude.  The 
work,  however,  remained  firm  and  strong, 
and  the  bishop  visited  and  exhorted  them 
from  the  word  of  God,  and  ordained  pas- 
tors from  among  themselves. 

How  much  better  would  Abraham  have 
been  thus  employed  during  the  fifty  years 
of  hiB  solitude!  But  such  were  ti^ times. 
While  the  world  proceeded  in  its  usual 
wickedness,  those  who  were  best  calcu- 
lated to  reform  it  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  live  a  recluse  li& ;  and  false  fear  and 
bondage  kept  many  from  the  pastoral 
ofiice,  who  might  have  been  its  bri^test 
ornaments.  The  mischief  of  this  was 
inexpressible ;  the  extension  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  checked ;  and  every  circnm- 
stance  showed,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  no  longer  poured  out,  in  his  fdnessi 
among  men. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


HILARY  OF  POICTIERS. 

An  account  of  the  life  of  Hilary  ia  de 
livered  by  a  person,  named  Fortonatoo- 
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who  wrote  aboat  two  hundred  years  after 
him.  This  biographer,  accorainff  to  the 
taste  of  the  age,  which  was  still  more 
credulous  and  superstitious  than  that  of 
Hilary,  is  extremely  barren  in  matters 
which  really  deserve  attention,  and  is  full 
of  prodiffies  and  fictions.  The  best  ac- 
count of  him  therefore  is  to  be  drawn 
from  his  contemporaries,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical historians,  and  above  all  from  his 
own  writings.  Of  his  life  and  actions 
little  is  known,  &at  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded :  yet  so  gi«at  a  man  merits  a  dis- 
tinct attention. 

He  was  born  at  Poictiers  in  France,  and 
beinpr  of  a  very  noble  family,  and  distin- 
guished by  a  liberal  education,  he  was 
enabled  to  throw  a  lustre  on  Christianity 
after  he  received  it.  In  his  book  on  the 
Trinity  he  gives  us  some  account  of  his 
conversion.*  He  seriously  cousidered 
the  folly  and  vunity  of  idolatry,  and  was 
led  to  conclude,  that  its  professors  could 
not  possibly  be  competent  to  lead  men  to 
happiness.  He  contemplated  the  visible 
irune  of  things,  and  inferred  an  Omni- 

?otent  Eternal  Being,  as  their  Maker  and 
Preserver.  He  observes,  that  happiness 
consists  not  in  any  external  things,  nor 
in  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  first  princi- 

{>lee  of  good  and  evil,  but  in  the  know- 
edge  of  the  true  God.  By  reading  the 
booKS  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  he 
found  his  mind  enlightened,  and  his  judg- 
ment confirmed  in  these  ideas.f  The 
short  but  comprehensive  account  of  God, 
in  the  book  c^  Exodus,  "  I  am  that  I 
am,^'  affected  him  with  admiration. 
When  he  was  carried  forward  to  the  New 
Testament,  there  he  learnt,  that  there  is 
an  etenpl  Word,  the  Son  of  God  made 
man,  who  came  into  the  world  to  commu- 
nicate to  it  the  fulness  of  grace.  His 
hope  of  happiness  was  now  enlarged: 
«« since  the  Son  of  God  was  made  man, 
men  may  become  the  sons  of  God.  A 
man,  who  with  gladness  receives  this 
doctrine,  renews  his  spirit  by  faith,  and 
conceives  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 
Having  once  learned  to  believe  the  Gos- 
pel, he  rejects  captious  difficulties,  and 
no  longer  judges  after  the  maxims  of  the 
world.  He  now  neither  fears  death,  nor 
is  weary  of  life,  and  presses  forward  to 
a  blessed  immortality.'*  In  such  a  man^- 
ner  does  Hilary  ffive  us  the  history  of  his 
own  mind  in  religion.  And  when  he  en- 
ters on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  he  gives 


an  excellent  admonition;  humility  at 
least  will  think  so,  though  pride  will  ob- 
ject to  it.  It  is,  that  the  reader  would 
think  of  God  according  to  the  light  of 
faith,  and  agreeably  to  the  testimony  of 
God  himself,  divesting  his  mind  of  the 
meanness  of  human  opinions.  ''  For," 
continues  he,  <*  the  chief  qualification  re- 
quired in  a  reader  is,  that  he  be  willing 
to  take  the  sense  of  an  Author  from  what 
he  reads,  and  not  give  him  one  of  his 
own.  He  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  find, 
in  the  passages  which  he  reads,  that, 
which  he  presumed  ought  to  be  there.  In 
such  passages  as  describe  the  character 
of  the  Supreme  Being  particularly,  he 
ought  at  least  to  be  persuaded,  that  God 
knew  himself.*  And  in  another  part  of 
the  same  treatise,  he  makes  this  observa- 
tion :  **  The  blasphemies  of  the  heretics 
obli^  us  to  do  those  things  which  are 
forbidden  us,  to  search  into  mysteries  in- 
comprehensible, to  speak  things  ineffable, 
and  to  explain  that  which  we  are  not  per- 
rqitted  to  examine.  And  instead  of  per- 
forming with  a  sincere  faith  that  whicn  is 
commanded  us  (whieh  were  otherwise 
sufficient)  namely,  to  worship  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  to  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  our 
weak  reasonings  in  explaining  tnings  in- 
comprehensible.'' EvezT  sincere  believ- 
er, in  every  age,  has  had  occasion  to 
make  the  same  remark,  when  called  to 
contend  eaimestly  for  the  faith  once  deli- 
vered to  the  saints. 

His  views  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the 
Trinity  are  remarkably  perspicuous  and 
scriptural.  In  speaking  oi  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  says,  that  he  enlightens  our  under- 
standings and  warms  our  hearts  ;f  that 
he  is  the  author  of  all  grace,  and  will  be 
with  us  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  he 
is  our  comforter  here  while  we  live  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  life,  the  earnest  of 
our  hopes,  the  light  of  our  minds,  and 
the  warmth  of  Our  souls*    He  directs  us 


•  See  Cave's  Life  of  Hilary. 


t  Da  Pin. 


*  I  apprehend,  that  if  this  method  had  been 
followed  in  all  ages,  there  never  would  have 
been  found  any  one  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Ameably  to  this,  it  appears 
that  Hilary,  by^  the  studj  of  the  Scriptures 
alone,  had  obtained  and  steadily  professed  the 
Nicene  fahh,  before  be  had  ever  seen  the  creed 
of  that  name,  or  knew  any  thing  of  the  Arian 
controversy. 

f  Thus  ownlnghis  inflaence  on  the  two  lead- 
ing powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  under-  * 
stanaing  and  the  viH;  not  oii  one  alone,  but 
on  both,  ameably  to  the  views  of  the  best  aod 
wisest  in  all  ages. 
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to  pray  for  this  Holy  Spirit,  to  entble  ns 
to  do  grood,  and  to  persevere  in  iaith  and 
obedience. 

There  will  be  no  occasion  to  take  aoy 
farther  notice  of  his  writings,  unless  it  m 
to  mention  his  addresses  to  the  emperor 
on  the' same  subject.  Two- he  wrote 
with  decency  and  moderation;  in  the 
third,  he  appears  evidently  to  smart  un- 
der the  wounds  of  persecution,  and  treats 
the  prince  with  an  unchristian  asperity, 
for  which  no  other  apology  can  be  made, 
than  the  same  whicn  must  be  made  for 
AthanasittS,  namely,  "that  oppression 
maketh  a  wise  man  mad.**  In  general, 
there  is  a  proportion  preserved  in  the 
Church  between  doctrinal  light  and  holy 
practice.  Sanctification  is  carried  on  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  the  su- 
perior degree  of  that  knowledge,  in  the 
first  and  second  century,  will  account  for 
the  superior  degree  of  Christian  meek- 
ness and  charity,  in  those,  who  suffered 
for  the  Gospel,  compared  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  saints  of  the  fourth  century; 

Hilary,  after  his  conversion,  was  sin- 
gularly exemplary'  in  his  attachment  to 
the  Gospel,  avoiding  any  apnearance  of 
countenancing  the  fashionable  heresies, 
and  employed  himself  in  recommending 
his  religion  to  o^ers.  He  was  married, 
and  had  by  his  wife  a  daughter  called 
Abra,  whose  education  he  superintended 
with  great  exactness.  The  gradual  pro- 
ffress  of  superstition  may  be  remarked 
from  his  case.  He  certainly  cohabited 
irith  his  wife  after  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  yet  he  strongly 
recommended  his  daughter  to  devote  her- 
s^  wholly  to  the  service  of  Christ  by  a 
state  of  virginity.  To  relate  his  active 
employment  ifc  the  Arian  controversy 
would  be  again  to  introduce  a  subject 
with  which  the  reader  has  been  already 
satiated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  spent 
some  time  in  banishment,  in  Phrysia,  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  conscience;  that  he 
was  at  leneth  restored  to  his  see;  and 
that  by  his  lenity  on  the  one  hand,  which 
provoked  the  Luciferians,  and  b^  his  con- 
stancy on  ^e  other,  which  ofi^nded  the 
Arian  emperor,  he  was  yet  enabled  to  be 
of  signal  service  to  the  Church,  and  was 
io  the  West  what  Athanasius  was  to  the 
Kast,  the  pillar  of  orthodoxy.  The  Latin 
Church,  indeed,  was  never  so  much  in- 
fested with  Arianism  as  the  Greek ;  and 
France,  tn  particular,  was  through  him 
pceserved  from  the  reigning  heresy.  He 
died  at  Poictiers  about  the  year  367.    To  I 


him  the  great  church  at  Pole- 
tiers  is  dedicated,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  city  is  a  column 
erected  to  him,  with  an  in- 
scription, at  once  expressive 
of  the  admiration  of  nis  vir- 
tues, and  of  the  superstition  of  those  who 
wrote  it.* 


Hilary 
died, 

A.D.  3C7, 
at  the  age 
of  80. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BASIL  OF  C^SAREA.f 

Basil,  sumamed  the  Great,  on  account 
of  his  learning  and  piety,  was  descended 
from  Christian  ancestors,  who  suffered 
much  during  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
sian.  His  grandmother  Macrina,  herself 
a  Confessor  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  a 
disciple  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  was 
eminently  useful  to  hiin,  in  superintjend- 
ing  his  education,  and  fixing  his  -princi- 
ples. After  a  strict  domestic  education 
m  Cappadocia,  his  native  country,  he 
travelled  for  improvement  in  kno^dedge, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those,  whose 
circumstances  enabled  them  to  bear  the 
expense,  and  came  to  Athens.  Here  he 
met  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  whom 
he  had  a  very  cordial  intimacy.  At 
length,  leaving  him  there,  he  came  to 
Constantinople,  and  put  himself  under 
the  care  of  the  famous  Libanius.  It  is 
certain,  that  he  was  possessed  of  all  the 
secular  learning  of  the  age,  and  if  he  had 
chosen  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the 
world,  he  might  have  shone  as  much,  as 
superior  parts,  strong  understanding,  and 
indefatigable  industry  united,  can  effect. 
But  his  mind  was  under  a  spiritual  influ- 
ence ;  he  found  an  emptiness  in  the  most 
refined  enjoyments  of  literature;  even 
Athens  itself,  he  called  a  vain  felicity. 
He  wad  led  to  seek  for  food  for  his  soul, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Gregory,  he  stu- 
died the  works  of  Origen;  and  some 
monuments  of  their  veneration  for  that 
learned  father  are  still  extant.^ 


*  Divo  Hilario,  Urbii  propugnatori,  fide- 
liisimo,  assiduissirao,  certissimo,  PictaToram  ^ 
Episcopo. — **  To  Saint  Hilary,  the  defender  of 
the  ciiy,  most  faithful,  auiduous,NaQd  eertain, 
the  bishop  of  Poictiers.'* 

i|;  The  epistles  of  Basil  still  extant,  with  the 
writings  of  his  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
and  the  two  historians,  Socrates  and  Sozomen, 
afford  materials  sufficiently  ample  for  his  life. 
Care  has  given  us  a  connected  tiew  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  Du  Pin  has  retiewed  his  letters. 

I  Viz.  The  Philocalia  of  Orls;en,  cooiiatio^ 
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It  will  scaicely  be  needful  to  add,  that, 
by  this  means,  he  contracted  a  taste  for 
exposition,  neither  the  most  erangelical. 


nor  the  most  perspicuous.    In  his  trayels,  in  these  days,  is  to  be  looked  for  among 


into  Egypt  he  conrersed  with  monks  and 
hermits,  and  prepared  himself  for  that  ex* 
cessive  attachment  to  the  spirit  of  Ascet- 
ics, which  afterwards  made  him  the  great 
supporter  and  encoorager  of  those  super- 
stitions. 

It  is  my  duty,  howeyer,  to  look  for  the 
SDouse  of  Christ,  wherever  I  can  find  her, 
although  she  may  be  disguised  by  an  un- 
suitable and  foreign  garb.  Julian  the 
apostate  had  known  him,  when  they  stu- 
died together  at  Athens,  and  being  now 
advanced  to  the  empire,  he  invited  Basil 
to  his  court.  But  the  fear  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  heavenly  things,  which  un- 
doubtedly predominated  in  this  saint,  suf- 
fered him  not  to  give  way  to  the  tempta- 
tion for  a  moment.  He  wrote  with  Chris- 
tian sincerity  to  the  emperor,  and  pro- 
voked him  by  his  faithful  rebukes ;  choos- 
ing rather  to  live  in  Csesarea  a  despised 
Christian,  than  to  share  in  the  honours  and 
riches  of  the  court,  to  which  his  uncom- 
mon  endowments  and  abilities  would  have 
advanced  him 

After  some  time,  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Neocesarea  in  Pontns,  and  by  his  ex- 
ample, concurring  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  he  not  only  drew  over  his  fi-iend 
Gregory,  but  also  great  numbers,  to  em- 
brace  a  retired'  life,  and  to  employ  them- 
selves in  prayer,  singing  of  psalms,  and 
devotional  exercises.  And  here,  these 
two  friends  formed  the  rules  of  monastic 
discipline,  which  were  the  basis  of  all 
those  superstitious  institutions  which  af- 
terwards overran  the  church.  The  want 
of  a  more  evangelical  view  of  doctrine, 
and  of  course  of  that  lively  faith  which 
would  animate  and  enable  the  Christian 
to  live  above  the  world,  though  in  the 
midst  of  it,  was,  doubtless,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  overflowing  of  this  spirit 
ainone  real  good  men  in  Uiese  times.  To 
flee  from  society  seemed  to  them  the 
only  possible  way  to  escape  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world,  which  they  sincerely 
abhorred.  Self-righteousness  and  i&rno- 
rance  fomented  the  evil,  which  gradual- 
ly dej^nerated  into  a  vapid  system  of 
fSormaflty,  and  at  length  became  a  sink 
of  secret  wickedness.  But  he,  who 
should,  in  these  times,  suspect  the  gene- 


rality of  monks  of  hypocrisy  and  profli- 
gacy, would  injure  them  much.  On  the 
contrary,  the  flower  of  the  flock  of  Christ, 


them. 

While  Basil  was  employed  in  founding 
monasteries  in  the  neighbouring  parts, 
he  also  caused  hospitals  to  be  erected  for 
the  poor ;  and  as  he  had  been  ordained 
priest  before  he  left  Csesarea,  he  was 
useful  in  preaching  up  and  down  the 
country. 

Returning,  after  a  time,  to  Cesarea, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  inducing  the 
rich  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  during  a  grievous  famine;  and 
all  the  world  gave  him  credit  both  for 
his  charity  in  relieving  the  distressed, 
and  for  his  integrity  in  resisting  the  im- 
portunities of  Valeos  the  Arian  emperor. 

The  see  of  Ceesarea  being  vacant,  the 
authority  of  the  aged  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Nazianzum,  the  father  of  his  friend,  was 
sincerely  exerted  for  his  promotion ;  and 
to  this  see  he  was  at  length  advanced, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Arians.  He  was  Boon  <^lled  to  with- 
stand the  repeated  attacks  of  Valens; 
and  though  he  was  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  banished  from  his  see,  he  re- 
mained immoveable  in  the  profession  of 
the  faith. 

Let  us  attend  a  little  to  the  pastoral 
charaoier  of  Basil.  He  found  the  church 
of  Csesarea,.  before  his  time,  had  been 
scandalously  neglected  in  its  discipline. 
Oflicers,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  religion, 
ministered  in  the  church,  and  the  subal- 
tern superintendents*  ordained  men  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  bishop,  and 
without  any  just  examination;  and  many 
pressed  into  the  ministry  for  mere  secular 
reasons :  it  was  reported  that  some  ware 
even  guilty  of  selling  the  priesthood  for 
money,  the  crime  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  simony.  Basil  renihuUul  his 
cler^  of  the  strictness  of  the  primitive 
discipline,  and  of  the  care  formerly  exer- 
cised by  the  presbyters  and  deacons  in 
examining  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
persons  to  be  ordained;  and  he  made 
earnest  attempts  to  revive  the  laudable 
customs,  inveighing  against  simony  as 
most  detestable. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the 
diverse  contests  in  which  Basil  was  en- 
gaged.   Calumny,  malice,  and  the  do- 


of  Scriptural  Qaestious,  and  Origeo'f  Com- 
meaU,  which  these  two  friends  compiled'. 


*  Chorepisoopi. 
in  great  dioceses. 


A  sort  of  under-bishopt 
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vdoemng  power  of  Arianism,  afflicted 
him  with  varioas  trials,  in  which  his  pa- 
tience was  unwearied ;  and  as  his  body 
became  enfeebled  by  increasing  distem- 
pers, his  ijiind  seems  to  have  collected 
more  Wgour.  Finding  himself  rapidly 
declining,  afler  he  had  goTemed  the 
church  of  Capsarea  eight  years  and  some 
months,  he  ordained  some  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  was  iben  obliged  to  take  to  his 
bed*  The  people  flocked  about  his  house, 
sensible  or  the  value  of  such  a  pastor. 
For  a  time  he  discoursed  piously  to  those 
who  were  about  him,  and  sealed  his  last 
breath  with  the  ejaculation,  *^Into  thy 
hands  I  conunend  my  spirit !" 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man 
so  sincerely  pious,  so  profoundly  learned, 
and  of  so  elegant  and  accomplished  a 

genius,  should  have  suffered  so  much, 
oth  in  mind  and  body,  from  the  menas- 
Basildied,     *»«  spirit.    But  his  excessive 
A  n  <»70     posterities  broke  his  consti- 
d  SI         to^0D»  and  left  him  for  years, 
'^  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of 

health.    He  died  in  the  year  379. 

His  doctrine  appears,  from  his  works, 
to  be  too  much  clouded  with  self-righ- 
teons  and  superstitious  mixtures,  to  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  instruction  and 
the  consolation  of  sincere  souls,  though 
it  is  erideot,  that  he  reverenced  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Holv  Spirit,  and  placed 
his  hope  of  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Hear  how  Basil  speaks  of  faith.  '*  Faith, 
above  all  natural  methods,  draws  the 
soul  to  a  firm  acquiescence  in  the  word  : 
Faith,  which  is  the  effect,  not  of  geome- 
trical conclusions,  but  the  result  of  the 
energy  of  the  Spirit.'**  So  clearly  spi- 
ritual  was  his  reli^on,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections !  To  this  testimony  of  Basil 
conceminflr  divine  faith,  as  distinct  from 
that  which  is  merehr  natural,  it  majr  be 
proper  to  add  that  of  Nemes  de  homine, 
c.  2.  another  Greek  father,  whose  time 
seems  not  hr  remote  from  Basil's.  **The 
doctrine  of  the  divine  oracles  hath  its 
credibility  from  itself,  because  of  its  di- 
vine inspiration."  On  one  subject,  name- 
ly, the  love  of  heavenly  things  in  oppo- 
sition to  earthly,  he  excelled,  both  in 
precept  and  example.  In  this  the  power 
of  grace  appeared  in  him  througn  life, 
and  even  the  whole  system  of  his  errors 
in  divinity  was^  connected  with  it.  The 
very  principle  *of  the  ascetic  life  was 
with  Basil  a  supreme  desire  to  live  above 


*  Basil  OD  Paalm  oxt. 


the  world.  Those  who  understand  tfie 
foundation  of  tlie  Gospel  better  than  he 
did,  may  find  it  not  amiss  to  attend  to 
such  pathetic  exhortations  as  these: 

"One  says,*  I  will  give  to-morrow, to 
excuse  himself  from  giving  to-day.  Alas! 
do  you  know  whether  you  shall  be  alive 
to-morrow  I  Another  says,  I  am  poor,  I 
have  need  enough  myself  of  all  my  means. 
Yes,  you  are  poor,  you  ari^  destitute,  but 
it  is  of  love,  of  benignity,  of  faith,  and  of 
mercy.  A  third  says,  whom  do  I  wrong  I 
I  keep  only  my  own.  I  ask  you,  from 
whom  did  you  receive  those  nch4s,  and 
whence  did  you  bring  them  t  Did  yon 
notcome  naked  from  your  mother's  womb, 
and  shall  you  not  return  naked  to  the 
dust!  Whence  did  this  wealth  comet 
from  chance  t  what  is  this  but  Atheism  t 
if  you  confess  that  you  received  it  from 
God,  why  did  it  fall  to  your  lot  rather 
than  to  another^s?  God  is  not  unrigh- 
teous in  the  unequal  division  of  property 
among  men.  Why  are  you  rich,  and 
why  is  this  man  poor  I  it  is,  that  you  may 
receive  the  reward  of  dispensing  your 
goods  faithfully,  and  that  the  poor  may 
receive  the  recompense  of  his  patience. 
When,  therefore,  you  appropriate  to  your- 
self that  wealth  which  belongs  to  many, 
and  of  which  you  are  the  steward,  you 
are  a  robber.— We  know  not  what  neces- 
sities may  happen.  Can  you  make  this 
apoloflry,  while  you  spend  your  wealth 
on  a  thousand  superfluities  t — But  I  want 
it  for  my  children. — But,  is  it  from  you, 
that  your  son  received  lifet  is  it  not  from 
God  f  ought  he,  then,  to  hinder  you  from 
obeying  God's  commandments  t  The 
riches  that  you  will  leave  him,  may  be 
the  occasion  of  his  ruin.  Who  knows, 
whether  he  will  make  a  good  or  a  bad 
use  of  them  1" — the  pretences  of  those, 
who  think  to  exempt  themselves  from 
doing  good  in  their  lifetime,  by  leaving 
their  goods,  by  will,  to  the  poor,  he  thus 
refutes :  **  Wretched  men,  to  practise  no 
good  works,  but  with  ink  and  paper !  It 
seems,  you  wish  you  could  have  enjoyed 
your  riches  for  ever,  and  then  you  would 
never  have  obeyed  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel :  it  is  to  death,  it  seems,  and  not 
to  you,  that  the  poor  are  indebted.  God 
will  not  be  thus  mocked ;  that  which  is 
dead  is  not  to  be  offered  to  the  sanctuary: 
offer  up  a  living  sacrifice." — ^It  is  certain, 
that  those,  who  rely  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence, are  like  the  springs  which  are  not 


*  BatiPs  Homiliei.    Du  Piu. 
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dried  up  by  drawing  (rom  them,  bat  send 
forth  their  waters  with  greater  force.  If 
you  are  poor,  lend  your  xnonejf  upon  in- 
terest to  God,  who  is  rich. 

Difierent  Wees  predominate  in  differ- 
ent periods.  I£^  by  reriewing  various 
ag[es,  I  can  gain  a  more  enlarged  way  of 
thinking,  and  cease  to  admire  exclusive- 
ly that  in  which  I  li?e,  this  will  be  one 
advantage  of  aiy  historical  travel.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  ^e  present  age  is  remark- 
able for  a  selfidh  and  narrow  mode  of 
conception,  and  a  contempt  of  ahtiqui^. 
How  many,  whose  reading  has  scarcely 
reached  farther  than  a  Monthly  Review 
or  Magazine,  are  apt  to  felicitate  them- 
selves on  ther  exemption  from  supersti- 
tion, and  to  deride  all  monks  as  perfect 
fools !  If  we  conceive  a  man  in  feasil^s 
days,  possessed  of  the  same  contracted 
spirit,  and  capable  of  foreseeing  the  ex- 
cessively mercantile  taste  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  men ;  would  not  he  be  dis- 
posed ta  o<maura  .  their  covetoosness  ? 
and  would  not  the  vice  appear  as  ridicu- 
lous to  such  a  one,  as  superstition  does 
to  the  modems  ?  Is  it  not  as  absurd  and 
foolish  in  its  nature  1 — The  wisdom  of 
man  lies  not  in  satirizing  the  vices  of 
others,  but  in  correcting  his  own 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OREOORT  NAZIANZEN. 

He  was  bom  at  Arianzum,  an  obscure 
village  belonging  to  Nazianzum  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  came  into  the  world  about 
the  time  of  the  Nicene  council.*  His  fa- 
ther, of  the  same  name,  a  person  of  rank, 
had  been  brought  up  among  a  particular 
sect,  most  resembling  the  Samaritans,  who 
professed  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Pa- 
ganism. To  this  opinion,  as  it  had  been 
Vie  religion  of  his  family,  Gregory  the 
elder  was  in  early  life  extremely  devoted. 
But  marrying  a  lady  of  rank,  and  of  sin- 
cere Christian  piety,  he  was  gradually 
induced  to  attend  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  Her  prayers  and  persuasions 
were  equally  ardent.    Gregory  the  elder 
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*  Though  I  have  consalted  Socrates  and  So- 
zorooo,  yet  the  aecoant  of  Cave  is  so  full  and 
circumstantial,  and  so  well  supported  by  ori- 
ginal antherities,  that  I  shall  have  little  occa- 
sion to  do  any  thing'more  than  to  abridge  the 
life  of  Gregory,  written  by  the  latter,  except 
to  avail  myself  nf  the  industry  of  Du  Pin, 
when  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  works  of 
this  Father. 


dreaming  one  nieht  that  he  sung  that  pas- 
sage, **I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord," 
and  feeling  an  uncommon  pleasure  on  the 
occasion,  informed  his  wife  of  the  circum- 
stance, who  exhorted  him  to  comply  with 
the  call  of  God  to  his  soul,  ^d  soon 
after,  Leontius  bishop  of  Ctesarea,  coming 
to  Nazianzum,  in  his  way  to  the  councu 
of  Nice,  Gregory  the  elder  was  encou- 
ra^d  and  assisted  by  him,  and  then  re- 
ceived from  the  bishop  of  Nazianzum 
catechetical  instruction,  and  the  ordinance 
of  baptism. 

Nazianzum  itself  had  but  newly  re- 
ceived Christianity.  The  bishop  who 
baptized  Gregory  Uie  elder,  was  me  first 
of  its  pastors,  and  died  soon  after.  A 
long  vacancy  took  place,  and  the  town 
was  overrpn  with  ignorance  and  vice. 
Greffory  the  elder  at  len^  was  appointed 
to  the  see,  which  he  filled  for  forty-five 
years  with  great  success  among  the  peo-. 
pie.  His  son,  Gregory  the  younger, 
the  famous  Gregory,  usually  cabled  Gre- ' 
gory  Nazianzen,  making  uncommon  ad- 
vances in  learning,  in  several  seminap 
ries,  went  to  Athens,  to  complete  his 
education.  During  ihe  voyage,  a  re- 
markable providence  was  made  snbser^ 
vient  to  his  conversion.  A  storm  sud- 
denly arose,  and  the  vessel  was  for  seve- 
ral days  in  imminent  dan^r.  Gregory 
lamented  his  want  of  baptism  and  of  se- 
rious Christianity,  and  with  vehement 
prayers  devoted  himself  to  God  to  be  his 
forever,  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  spare 
his  life  at  that  time.  When  he  had  finish- 
ed his  prayer,  the  tempest  ceased,  and  the 
ship  was  securely  conducted  to  her  port. 

His  acquaintance  with  Basil  at  Athens 
has  been  mentioned.  Here  also  he  con- 
versed with  Julian  the  i^ostate,  and,  wi^ 
that  intuitive  penetration  into  character, 
which  seems  apeculiar  gift  to  some  minds, 
he  foretold  what  a  curse  he  would  one  day 
prove.  See,  said  he,  what  a  pest  the  Ro- 
man empire  nourishes  in  its  bowels  ! 
Yet  Julian,  at  that  time,  had  done  nothing 
to  justify  such  suspicions.  He  attended 
Christian  forms;  nor  was  he  natnraUy 
savage  or  inhuman.  The  penetrating  eye 
of  Gregory  discerned,  however,  the  em- 
bryo of  the  apostate  and  the  scomer,  in 
his  bold  and  fearless  spirit  of  disputation, 
and  in  his  presumptuous  curiosity ;— tem^ 
pers  in  youth,  which,  if  strong  and  pre- 
dominant, and  accompanied  with  quick- 
ness of  parts,  without  special  grace,  sel- 
dom fail  to  produce  remarkable  firuits  of 
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impiety  in  matarer  age,  and  are  rather 
cherished  than  dam^  by  sobriety  of 
manners  and  intenseness  of  application. 
Pride  converts  every  specious  virtue  into 
nourishment  for  herself;  and  Satan  knows 
DO  agent  in  the  world  so  proper  as  pride 
for  the  promotion  of  his  kingdom  of  dark- 


AAer  his  beptasmt  he  felt  himself 
•trongly  inclined  to  the  ascetic  life,  bat 
was,  though  reluctant,  made  a  presbyter 
hy  his  father.  The  old  man,  better  versed 
in  prayer  than  disputation,  was  once  im- 
posed on,  by  Arian  subtleties,  to  conmiu- 
nicate  with  that  sect,  while  he  took  them 
to  be  what  they  were  not,  but  was  reco- 
vered from  the  snare  by  the  arguments  of 
his  more  learned  son.  The  latter,  afler 
giving  &way  for  some  time  to  the  mo- 
nastic spirit  of  solitude,  was  prevailed  on 
at  length  to  return  to  Nazianzum,  and  to 
employ  himself  in  a  manner  more  worthy 
of  a  Christian,  by  assisting  his  aged  fa- 
ther in  his  pastoral  cares. 

His  friend  Basil  offering  him  the  bishop* 
lie  of  Sastma,  in  his  diocese  of  Ccsarea, 
«nd  the  place  being  very  mean  and  ob- 
scure, the  pride  of  Gregory  was  hurt,  and 
for  sometime  a  coldness  subsisted  between 
the  two  friends,  both  of  whom  appear  not 
to  have  possessed,  in  any  great  degree,  the 
humble  simplicity  of  better  times.  Their 
fondness  to  Platonism,  and  their  accurate 
acquaintance  with  secular  leamingr,  had 
doubtless  no  tendency  to  supply  tne  de- 
fects of  their  Christian  views  of  doc- 
trine. 

Gregory  rejecting  the  offer  of  Sasima, 
eontinued  to  ^sist  his  father,  and  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  a  Chris- 
tian duty,  constantly  allowed  to  <be  such 
in  the  primitive  times,  namely,  submission 
to  the  higher  powers,  as  well  as  to  give 
the  most  excellent  advice  to  the  governor 
of  Nazianzum — to  use  his  power  with 
moderation.  Some  civil  tumults  and 
broils  at  that  place  furnished  him  with 
this  occasion. 

His  father  dyinff  near  &  hundred  years 
old,  and  his  mother  soon  afler,  both  of 
them  persons,  of  uncommon  piety,  Gre- 

fory  waa  induced  to  go  to  Constantinople, 
[ere,  under  the  emperor  V alens,  Ariamsm 
was  at  its  height,  and  Gregory  preached 
to  a  few  Christians  in  a  sort  of  conventi- 
cle ;  but,  growing  popular  and  successful, 
he  was  at  last  appointed  bishop ;  and  at 
length,  under  Theodosius,  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  charge.  It  proved,  however, 
extremely  uneasy  to  him,  notwithstand- 


ing the  kindness  of  the  emperor.  His 
liberality  and  intepity  were  indeed  ad- 
mirable, and  his  private  life  and  manners 
were  most  exemplary.  But  the  weakness 
of  his  body,  the  irratibility  of  his  temper, 
and  his  extreme  deficiency  in  talents  for 
government,  rendered  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  just  renown  of  his  incomparable 
oratory,  unfit  for  so  public  a  station. 

The  Gospel  was,  however,  adorned  by 
his  virtues,  and  particularly,  by  the  meek- 
ness with  which  he  forgave  a  person  who 
had  been  suborned  to  murder  him,  and 
who,  having  been  bafiied  in  his  purpose 
by  Providence,  came  to  him  in  agony 
of  oonscienoe,  and  confessed  his  inten- 
tions. 

While  he  was  at  Constantinople,  the 
fimiODS  council  was  held  there  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  peace  of  the  church ;  du- 
ring the  course  of  which^  Gregory,  a  man 
of  tried  honesty,  but  void  of  political  re- 
finement, found  himself  so  mucK  opposed 
by  those  who  envied  hixu,  aad  hia  b^ 
designs  so  much  misconstrued,  that  he 
entreated  Theodosius  to  accept  his  res^ 
nation.  His  farewell  sermon,  in  which 
he  reminded  his  audience  of  what  God 
had  done  by  him  from  his  firet  preaching 
among  them,  when  he  was  attacked  with 
stones  by  the  Arians,  is  a  master-piece  of 
eloquence,  and  moved  the  passions  of  the 
audience  exceedingly.  There  is  in  it  too 
great  a  show  of  eloquence,  and  too  little  of 
3ie  GospeHof  Christ. 

A  second  synod  being  held  at  Constan- 
tinople, Gregory,  disgusted  with  the  treat- 
ment he  had  met  with  in  the  first,  and  be- 
ing also  afflicted  with  a  very  infirm  state 
of  health,  refused  to  come,  and  expressed 
himself  with  unbecoming  acrimony  against 
councils  in  general.  However,  he  exerted 
hin^lf  sincerely  to  promote  unity  in  the 
ohurch,  and  was  unbounded  in  his  liber- 
ality to  the  poor.  In  his  time  he  was 
looked  on  as  an  admirable  theologian* 
And  indeed,  in  justness  of  taste,  eloquence 
and  secular  learning,  he  was  inferior  to 
few ;  and  these  shining  qualities,  in  an 
age  more  contentious  thui  simple  with 
respect  to  religion,  procured  Qfcrorr 
him  an  admiration  for  Chris-  dieiT 
tian  knowledge  above  his  de-  a  ^y^  359. 
sorts.  He  died  in  the  year 
389,  in  his  own  country. 

His  principal  writings  are  his  sermons. 
The  firat  of  them  descnbes  the  difiiculties 
and  importance  of  the  pastoral  office, 
blames  the  forwardness  of  many  to  und^ 
take  it,  and  describes  himself  confoonded 
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luder  a  seDse  of  his  insuffictenoy.  In 
two  other  discourses  he  inyeigfas  against 
Julian  in  a  manner  that  discovers  more  of 
the  orator  than  the  Christian.  In  another 
discourse,  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Nazianzum  to  the 
payment  of  taxes.  He  observes,  that  Je- 
sus Christ  came  into  the  world  at  a  time 
when  a  tax  was  levied,  to  show  that  God 
is  'present  at  snch  scenes ;  that  he  was 
made  man,  and  did  himself  pay  taxes,  to 
comfort  those  who  were  in  bondage,  and 
to  teach  them  to  bear  it  patientfy ;  that 
by  thus  abasing  himself  he  taught  kings 
to  treat  their  subjects  with  moderation ; 
that  tribute  was  a  consequence  of  the  first 
sin,  because  war,  the  cause  of  tribute, 
was  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  a  just 
punishment  of  God. 

His  warm  and  pathetic  addresses  to 
deceased  saints  were  evidently  little  else 
than  mere  strokes  of  oratory.  They  were 
accompanied  with  the  expression  of  a 
doubt,  whether  the  saints  understood  what 
he  said.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
strengthened  the  growing  superstition, 
and  encouraged  that  worship  of  saints, 
which  he  certainly  did  not  intend,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  afterwards  prac- 
tised. Unguarded  passaflres  of  this  sort 
oconr  in  other  writers  of  these  times,  none 
of  whom  reidly  designed  to  inculcate  idol- 
atry. 

In  another  discourse,  he  protests  against 
the  too  common  practice  of  delaying  bap-^ 
tism,  which,  from  the  example  of  Con- 
stantine,  had  grown  very  fashionable,  for 
reasons  equally  corrupt  and  superstitious. 
Men  lived  in  sin  as  long  as  thev  thought 
they  could  safely,  and  deferred  baptism 
till  their  near  approach  to  death,  under  a 

Soundless  hope  of  washing  away  all 
eir  guilt  at  once.  He  presses  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  and  refutes  the  vain  pre- 
tences of  those  who  followed  the  fashion- 
able notions. 

His  poems  demonstrate  a  rich  vein  of 
genius  and  a  sensibility  of  mind.  Nor 
18  there  wantine  a  true  spirit  of  piety. 
In  the  fiffy-eighui  are  some  excellent  re- 
flections on  the  falsehood  of  mere  human 
virtue,  the  necessity  of  divine  grace 
Ihrouffh  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  an  humble 
confidenoe  in  it,  and  the  danger  of  perish- 


ing through  pride  and  vain  glory.  A 
humility  of  this  sort  was  evidently  at  the 
bottom  of  Gregory's  religion ;  but  I  much 
doubt  whether  his  less  learned  parents 
did  not  understand  it,  practically,  much 
better  than  he.  Mankind  are  naturally 
more  favourable  to  gifts  than  to  graces, 
and  even  good  men  are  but  too  ready  to 
suppose  there  is  much  of  the  latter,  wher- 
ever there  appears  an  abundance  of  the 
former. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  was  not 
inferior  to  many  in  this  century  for  un- 
feigned purity  of  £uth  and  manners.    But 
the  particulars  of  his  life  are 
for  the  most  part  uninterest-    Epiphani- 
ing.    It  is  proper,  however,    JJ^u  ™ 
to  mention  his  zeal  in  tearing    a  n  320 
a  painted  curtain  which  he      /    ",    * 
saw  m  a  place  of  public  wor-    g?^*^   - 
ship.    ThU  eeen«  atpncea    I'^'^Zf. 
proof  of  his  detestation  of        see, 
images  and  pictures  in  reli-    ^j^din 
crion,  and  also  of  the  weak        403. 
beginnings  of  that  supersti- 
tion in  the  fourth  century.    In  this  place  • 
let  us  not  omit  to  observe  his  very  lauda^ 
ble  spirit  of  beneficence.    Numbers  from 
all  parts  sent  him  large  sums  to  distribute 
to  the  needy,  in  confidence  of  his  charity 
and  integrity.    His  steward  one  day  in- 
formed him,  that  his  stock  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  blamed  his  profhse  libe- 
rality ;  but  he  continued  still  as  liberal  as 
before,  till  all  was  gone;  whien  he  re* 
ceived  suddenly  from  a  stranger  a  large 
bag  of  gold.    Another  story  deserves  to 
be  recorded  as  a  monument  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  rather,  as  it  seems  ex- 
tremely well  authenticated.*    Two  beg- 
gars agreeing  to  impose  on  him,  one 
reined  himself  dead,  the  other  begged  of 
Epiphanius  ta  supply  the  expenses  of  his 
companion's  funeral.    Epiphanius  flprant- 
ed  the  request;  the  beggar  on  the  depar- 
ture of  the  bishop  desired  his  companion 
to  rise ;  but  the  man  was  really  dead  ! — 
To  sport  with  the  servants  of  God,  and 
to  abuse  their  kindness,  is  to  provoke 
God,  himself,  as  the  bishop  told  the  sur- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JOHN  CHRYS08T0M, 

Some  brief  account  of  this  renowned 
Father  will  properly  introduce  the  fiflh 
century  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  reader, 
because  the  transactions  with  which  his 
story  is  connected  extend  a  few  years 
from  the  last  century  into  this,  and  are 
very  descriptive  of  the  religious  state  of 
the  East  at  that  time. 

He  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  where 
the  emperor  Arcadius  resided,  while  his 
brother  Honofius  reigned  in  the  West: 
these  two  were  the  sons  and  successors  of 
the  great  Theodosius.  But  we  must  look 
back  to  the  rise  of  John  Chrysostom.  He 
p.  was  born  at  Antioch*  about 

torn  bSm  the  year  354.  His  parents 
A  D  S54.  ^®^  persons  of  some  rank, 
and  by  the  care  of  his  mother 
(for  he  lost  his  father  soon  after  his  birth) 
his  education  was  attended  to  in  a  very 
particular  manner.  By  her  means,  he 
nad  the  advantage  of  being  early  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  Christianity.  Yet, 
being  naturally  studious  of  eloquence,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  that  great 
master,  Libanius  of  Antioch,  who  being 
one  day  asked,  who  would  be  capable  of 
succeeding  him  in  his  school ;  *'  John," 
said  he,  **if  the  Christians  had  not  stolen 
him  from  us.''  So  great  was  the  idea  he 
had  formed  of  his  powers  of  eloquence. 

He  prognosticated  right.  It  would  be 
easy  to  produce  abundange  of  instances 
of  his  oratorical  abilities.  I  wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  record  as  many  of  his 
evangelical  excellencies. 

Having  pleaded  a  little  time  in  the 
Forum,  he  began  to  find  a  vacancy  in  his 
mind  not  to  be  supplied  by  secular  arts 
and  studies.  The  Spirit  of  God  seems, 
from  that  time,  to  haye  drawn  him  to 
study  the  Scriptures,  'and  one  material 
advantage  he  derived  from  his  master 
Diodorust  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
Tarsus :  By  him  he  was  taught  to  forsake 
the  popular  whims  of  Crimen,  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  literal  and  historical  sense 
of  the  Divine  word ;  a  practice,  in  which 


*  Cave'i  Life  of  thii  Father. 


he  differed  from  most  of  the  fathers  of  his 
times. 

He  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  one  Basil,  ^ whom,  by  a  deceit,  he 
drew  into  the  acceptance  of  a  bishopric ; 
nor  is  he  ashamed  to  justify  himself  in 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come.*  We 
have  seen  the  deliberate  fraud  practised 
by  Ambrose  to  avoid  a  bishopric,  j*  And 
I  find  Chrysostom,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to.  the 
Galatians,  supposes,  that  both  Paul  and 
Peter  were  kind  ably  engaged  in  fraud, 
because  their  views  were  charitable  and 
pious.  We  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  consider  this  matter  a  little  more 
fully,  when  we  come  to  the  controversy 
between  Jerom  and  Augustine  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  present,  suffice  it  to  observe, 
that  the  decline  in  doctrine  had  evidently 
produced  a  de<5line  in  ethics ;  that  the  ex- 
amples of  men,  otherwise  so  justly  re- 
?u table,  as  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and 
erom,^  must  have  had  a  pernicious  ef- 
fect on  Christian  morals;  and  that  the 
growth  of  austere  superstition  was  unfa- 
vourable to  truth  and  integrity. 

Notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
pious  mother,  he  lived  in  monastic  aus- 
terities for  some  time ;  after  which,  Fla- 
vian, bishop  of  Antioch,  promoted  him  to 
the  office  of  presbyter  in  his  gedif,onat 
diocese.  About  the  year  379,  Antioch, 
a  sedition  broke  out  at  Anti-  a  D  S79 
och,  on  account  of  taxes,  and 
the  people  dragged  about  the  streets  the 
statues  of  Theodosius,  and  of  his  excel- 
lent lady  Flaccilla,  and  of  their  two  sons, 
in  contempt.  But  finding  afterwards  the 
danger  of  the  emperor's  resentment,  this 
inconstant  and  turbulent  people  were  in 
the  greatest  distress.  Antioch  had  ever 
been  very  favourable  to  the  name,  at  least, 
of  Christianity,  since  the  time  that  the 
disciples  were  first  called  Christians  at 
Antioch.  But  luxury  and  the  love  of  the 
world,  were,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much  more 
common  in  these  times  than  godliness, 


*  Sftcerdotio,  B.  I. 

f  See  page  329  of  this  Volume. 

i  The  reader  will  oarefally  observe,  that 
Augustine  is  not  involved  in  this  oensore,  in 
the  least  degree.  Let  it  be  observed  also,  that 
these  pious  frauds  had  no  connexion  with  the 
love  of  lucre,  and  arose  more  properly  from 
superstition,  than  from  hypocrisjr. 
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even  among  the  Christian  inhabitants. 
About   two    hundred  thousand  citizens 
made  np  the  sura  total ;  and  half  of  these 
were  Christians.    John  failed  not  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity.    Serious  as  he 
himself  was  m  Christian  views,  so  far  as 
he  understood  them,  and  excellent  as  a 
preacher  of  the  law,  he  exhorted  them  to 
repentance,  and  very  p)K)perly  made  the 
awful  suspeno^  they  were  then  in,  an  in- 
structive embmn  of  our  expectation  of 
the  day  of  judgment.    Hymns  and  litap 
nies  were  composed  to  solicit  God  to 
move  the  heart  of  the  emperor  to  pity ; 
and  many,  who  had  never  attended  the 
house  of  God,  and  had  spent  their  whole 
time  in  the  theatre,  now  joined  in  divine 
worship  with  much  earnestness  and  as- 
siduity.   Flavian  the  bishop,  though  aged 
and  infirm,  undertook  a  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the 
emperor*    Libaoips  the  sophist  also  did 
the  same;  but  the  generality  of  the  phi- 
losophers hid  themselves  in  holes  and 
comers,  and  did  nothing  for  their  countiy 
in  danger;  while  the  monks  left  their 
cells,  and  flocked  into  the  city,  and  en- 
treated the  magistrates  and  judges  to  be- 
have with  lenity.    One  Macedonius  par- 
ticularly* addressed  the  Commissioners, 
and  desired  them  to  admonish  the  empe- 
ror not  to  destroy  the' image  of  God,  lest 
he  should  provoke  the  Divine  Artist; 
which  he  might  think  would  be  the  case, 
when  he  reflected  how  angry  he  himself 
was  for  the  sake  of  brazen  statues.   Thus, 
even  monks,  who  exhibited  Christianity 
in  a  degenerate  form,  exceeded  in  benevo- 
lence and  active  virtue  the  boasted  and 


boasting  sons  of  philosophy ! 

The  spirit  of  Chrysostom,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  softened  and  overawed  with 
the  mingled  sensations  of  pity  and  devo- 
tion, while  he  observed  the  severe  pro- 
ceeding of  the  courts,  and  the  vain  in- 
tercessions of  relations  for  husbands  and 
fathers.  He  was  led  to  reflect  how  awful 
the  day  of  judgment  will  be,  when  not  a 
mother,  sister,  or  father  can  arrest  the 
course  of  Divine  justice,  or  give  the  least 
relief  to  nearest  relations ;  aad,  in  his 
homilies,  he  with  much  eloquence  and 
piety  enforced  these  considerations  on  a 
giddy,  unthinking  people.  Pastors  may 
take  the  hint  from  hence  to  improve  tem- 
poral scenes  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
their  audiences. 
The  generous  and  good-natured  Theo- 
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dosius  expostulated  with  Flavian  on  the 
unreasonableness  and  ingratitude  of  the 
citizens  of  Antioch  to  himself,  who  had 
ever  been  as  a  parent  and  benefactor  to 
them,  Flavian,  admitting  the  truth  of 
his  observations,  and  conteesing  the  ag- 
gravated guilt  of  the  city,  pressed  him 
with  the  'divine  rale,  )f  ye  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  your  Heavenly  Father 
will  also  torsive  you.  Anj  his  pathetic 
and  pious  admonitions  prevailed.  Theo- 
dosius  owned,  that  if  the  great  Lord  of 
the  world  for  our  sake,  became  a  servant, 
and  prayed  for  his  murderers,  it  highly 
became  himself  to  forgive  his  fellow- 
servants  ;  and  with  great  tenderness  he 
solicited  the  bishop  to  hasten  his  return, 
and  to  deliver  the  citizens  frotn  their 
fears.  In  the  mean  time  the  active  cha* 
rity  of  the  monks  and  clergy  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  judges  to  suspend  their 
proceedinffs  till  they  heard  from  the  em- 

f>eror;  and  Flavian  himself  returned  at 
ength  with  the  news  of  the  city  being 
fully  restored  to  his  favour.  These  are 
some  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel.  Its 
mild  influence  on  society,  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  fights  of  gladiators  and  other 
savage  practices,  and  in  the  kind  and  li* 
beral  behaviour  of  emperors  towards  their 
subjects,  even  in  times  when  tnie  reli- 
gion was  at  no  great  height,  demonstrate, 
not  only  that  states  act  unwisely,  when 
they  venture  to  reject  Christianity  alto- 
gether, and  to  snbstitute  mere  ethics  in 
Its  stead ;  but  also,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
governors  and  legislators,  as  much  as  in 
3iem  lies,  by  positive  institutions  to  pro- 
mote the  knowledge- and  influence  of  that 
divine  religion. 

In  the  year  398,  Chrysostom,  by  the 
advice  of  Eutropius,  chief  chamberlain 
of  the  palace,  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  be- 
ing hurried  thither  by  a  frau- 
dulent scheme,  such  as  he 
himsolf  had  approved  in  like 
cases.  The  emperor  Arca- 
dius,  a  character  of  the  most  insipid  in- 
significance, fixed  in  the  metropolitical 
chair  a  person  of  great  integrity,  activity, 
and  virtue  indeed ;  but  surely  not  through 
any  wisdom  of  his  own.  John  began 
immediately  to  attempt  the  reformation 
of  his  diocese.  He  put  an  end  to  a  cus- 
tom of  the  clergy  of  Keeping  matrons  in 
their  families,  wiiich  caused  much  scan- 
dal ;  he  censured  their  covetousness  and 
their  luxury ;  retrenched  the  expenses  of 
the  bishop's  table,  and  applied  the  sur- 
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Silus  to  the  needy ;  built  a  lar^  hospital* 
or  the  infirm,  and  put  it  under  the  most 
salutary  regulations.  Such  ministers  as 
refused  to  amend  their  lives,  he  suspend- 
ed from  their  offices;  and  the  widows 
who  were  maintained  by  tlie  church, 
were  admonished  to  abstain  from  their 
gay  manner  of  liying,  or  else  to  marry. 
And  he  nressed  the  laity,  whose  employ- 
ments mied  up  the  day,  to  attmid  divine 
worship  in  the  evening. 

The  common  people  heard  him  gladlvi 
as,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  generally 
will  hear,  in  all  a^s,  a  preacher  who 
speaks  to  the  conscience,  though  severe- 
ly, yet  faithfully,  with  earnest  desire  ex- 
hibited in  his  whole  manner  to  do  them 
good.  Even  some  of  the  Dissenters  at- 
tended on  his  preaching ;  nor  did  he  la- 
bour in  vain  in  reclaiming  heretics. f 
The  Clergy,  indolent  and  corrupt  as  they 
then  were,  opposed  him  vehemently,  and 
watched  opportunities  against  him.  The 
wealthy  and  the  great,  offended  at  his 
plain  reproofs,  were  as  ill-disposed  as 
the  clergy.    Chrysostom  however  perse- 


[Chap.  L 


to 


•  The  •uperiority  of  ChristUnitj,  consider- 
ed in  an  ethical  and  political  point  of  view,  to 
all  other  religions,  majr  deserve  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  attention.  We  have  seen  great  proofs 
of  it  already.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  a  negative 
proposition  ;  I  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  I 
do  not  recollect  any  such  humane  and  bene- 
ficent provisibns  for  the  poor  in  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  anaient  Paganism  ;  nor  do  I  reroemher 
any  one  of  the  philosophers,  who  was  ever 
tedalously  employed,  by  word  or  deed,  for  the 
lower  ranks  ot  men.  True  religion  visits  the 
iktherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction.  With 
justice  might  Ambrose,  observing  the  liberal- 
ity which  the  church  exercised  to  the  needy, 
ask  the  Pagans,  Let  them  tell  me,  what  cap- 
lives  were  redeemed,  what  hospitals  maintain- 
ed, what  exiles  provided  for,  by  the  income  of 
the  temples  ? 

f  A  visible  reformation  of  manners  in 
capital,  which  had  long  suffered  under  Arian 
impiety,  and  had  fallen  into  a  c^eneral  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  attended  hislabours.  Per- 
sons, who  hitherto  had  frequented  the  public 
shows,  DOW  came  in  crowds  to  public  worship. 
Here  he  expounded  various  parts  of  tlie  New 
Testament.  He  preached  three  times  a  week, 
and  sometimes  seven  days  successively.  The 
crowd  was  so  great,  that  to  place  himself 
where  he  might  be  heard,  he  was  obliged  to 
ait  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  in  the  reader's 
dtik.  He  reformed  likewise  the  churches  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia, 
and  Pontos.  It  appears  that  various  churches 
in  the  East  were  administered  witli  shameful 
corruption  and  profligacy,  and  several  bishops, 
by  the  vigour  of  Chrysostom's  zeal,  were  de- 
posed. 


vered;  nor  did  he  confine  his  cafes 
Constantinople.    In  order  to  overcome 
the  Arianism  of  the  Goths,  he  ordained 
soiiae  persons  of  their  country,  to  whom 
he  assi^pied  a  church  within  the  city,  and 
by  their  industry  he  reclaimed  many* 
He  himself  often  preached  there,  and 
prevailed  on  others  of  the  clergy  to  do  the 
same.    He  made  liberal  and  active  at- | 
tempts  to  spread  the  Gospel  among  bar- 
barous nations,  though  thetroubles  which 
afterwards  befel  him,  must  have  checked 
both  Uiese  and  other  Christian  designs.*; 
In  an  age  of  luxury  and  extreme  re- 
laxation of  discipline,  it  might  be  expect- 
ed that  the  tiprightness  aUd  inflexible  in* 
tegrity  of  uhryaostom    would    expose 
him  to  many  mconveniences.     During 
the  negligent  administration  of  his  pre- 
decessor Nectaricts  the  successor  of  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  a  remarkable  al^ration 
for  the  worse,  in  point  of  discipline,  had 
taken  place.    There  hed  been  a  presby- 
ter, whose  special  office  it  was  to  receive 
the  confession  of  penitents,  and  by  his 
authority  they  were  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion.    Superstition,  most  probablyTV 
had  guided  too  much  the  formalities  of 
this  £8cipline;  but  profoneness  was  still 
worse,  and  the  Lord's  Sopper  was  now 
open  to  all  sorts  of  characters,  no  other 
rules  being  prescribed  than  what  men 
chose  to  impose  on  themselves.    It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Chrysostom,  in  a  me- 
tropolis so  dissolute,  and  so  much  uiKler 
the  secular  influence,  to  restore  the- dis- 
cipline of  the  church  in  this  respect. 
What,  was   wanting,  he  .supplied— by 
preaching  with  the  most  laujdablQ.£Dfirg7, 
and  he  exhorted  men  to  repent  again  and 
qgain,  and  then  to  attend  the  Lom's  Sup- 
jter.    He  was  evidently  speakinff  of  pri- 
vate, not  of  public  penitence.    Yet  nis 
expressions  were  perversely  interpreted 
by  two  sorts  of  men,  of  very  opposite 
characters,  the  Novatians,  and  the  more 
dissolute  persons  of  the  general  church. 
The  former  still  maintained  their  favour- 
ite point,  of  never  receiving  the  lapsed  at 
all ;  the  latter  accused  him  of  givinff  a 
license  to  sin.    Yet  if  the  distinction  be- 
tween private  and  public  penitence  be  at- 
tended to,  the  innocence  of  Chrysostom^s 
expressions  will  be  sufficiently  clear,  and 
he  will  appear  to  have  only  exhorted 
them  to  repentance  on  &e  encouragement 
of  the  divine  mercies  in  Christ,  whidi 
offer  pardon  to  repeated  and  multiplied 
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\  tranggressiona.  With  what  maleyoleoce 
this  gpreat  man  was  treated  by  the  disso- 
lute, may  be  easily  conoeiyed,  when  so 
grraye  a  person  as  Socrates  the  historian, 
who  had  a  partial  fondness  for  Noyatian- 
ism,  expresses  his  wonder,  that  Chrysos^ 
torn  should  haye  ^  yen  such  encourage- 
ment to  sin,  in  his  sermons,  and  haye 
contradicted  the  canons  of  the  church, 
which  had  be^n  made  with  the  excessiye 
rigour  that  chVlacterized  the  third  centu^ 
ry,  and  had  fi)fbidden  the  indulgence  of 
eommunion  to  be  granted  any  more  than 
once  to  offenders.^  Nor  is  this  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  zeal  and  uprights 
ness  of  good  men  exposes  them,  in  a 
malignant  world,  to  the  censure  of  opposite 
characters ;  of  those,  who  carry  the  pro** 
fessioB  of  strictness  too  far,  and  of  those, 
who  scarce  pretend  to  •any  at  all.  Chry- 
sostom  was  accused,  on  this  account,  by 
the  profligate  bishops,  and  was  also  cen- 
sured by  Sisinnfus,  bishop  of  the  Noya- 
tians  in  Constantinople,  who  wrote  a 
book  against  him  and  censured  him  with 
great  seyerity. 

Of  this  Sisinnius  I  shall .  not  record 
what  Socrates  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
spend  one  chapter  upon.f  For,  thoush  he 
eyidently  desires  to  interest  the  reader  in 
his  fayour,  he  records  nothing  but  what 
tends  to  show  him  to  haye  been  a  polite, 
facetidus,  well-bred  gentleman,  who  made 
hmiself  yery  agreeable  to  all  parties,  and 
w^s  a  contrast  to  the  seyerity  of  Chrysos- 
tom;  by'Tiis  engaging  manners.  He  sur- 
viyed  the  latter,  and  liyed  on  terms  of 
amity  with  Atticus  his  successor ;  and  I 
should  with  pleasure  recite  an  account  of 
his  pious  labours  and  success  in  the  mi- 
nistry, could  I  find  any  real  proof  that  he 
was  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  exhibited  it  in  his  conduct. 
Though  the  article  of  drees  is  but  an  ex- 
ternal thing,  his  wearing  white  garments, 
against  the  mode  of  the  time,  when  the 
clergy  were  habited  in  black,  was  certain- 
ly indecent ;  nor  is  his  saying,  that  there 
was  no  scripture  which  required  the  wear- 
ing of  black,  a  satisfactory  apology. 

It  is  not  from  such  courtly  characters 
as  these,  that  reformation  in  the  Church, 
in  an  age  of  corruption  like  that  at  the  be- 
_«inning  of  this  century,  is  to  be  expected. 
r  Uhrysostom  was  doubtless  endowed  with 
many  qualities  which  belong  to  a  reformer. 
Socrates  owns  his  extreme  temperance, 
and  at  the  same  time  blames  him  for  the 


yioe  of  anger,  and  the  charge  seems  but 
too  just.  J4 

This  infirmity,  too  common  to  men  of 
generous  and  noble  minds,  gaye,  no  doubt, 
great  advantage  to  his  enemies,  and  con- 
curred  with   yarious   circumstances   to 
crush  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.    A 
synod  at  len^,  held  and  managed  by 
Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his  d©- 
termined  enemy,  and  one  ol  the  worat  ec- 
clesiastical charaetera  in  history,  support- 
ed by  the  influence  6f  the  proud  Euaoaia^ 
the  empress,  condemned  him  with  extreme 
injustice.    I  shall  not  stain  these  pages 
with  a  detail  of  their  iniquitous  proceed* 
ings.*  It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  notice 
his  conduct  under  the  seyere  persecution* 
Ctirysostom,  foreseeing  the  effect  of  the 
storm  which  was  gathering  round  him, 
addressed  himself  to  the  oishops  who 
were  his  friends,  assembled  in  the  grdat 
room  of  his    house.f     <*  Brethren,  be 
earpest  in  prayer;  and  as  you  loye  our 
Lord  Jesus,  let  none  of  you  for  my  sake 
desert  his  charge.  For,  as  was  St  Paul's 
case,  I  am  ready  to  be  offered  up,  and  the 
time  of  my  departi\re  is  at  hand.    I  see  I 
must  undergo  many  hardships,  and  then 
quit  this  troublesome  life.    I  know  the 
subtilty  of  Satan,  who  cannot  bear  to  be 
daily  tormented  with  my  preaciiing.    By 
your  constancy  you  will  find  mercy  at  the 
hand  of  God ;  only  remember  me  in  your 
prayers."    The  assembly  being  afiSicted 
with  yehement  sorrow,  he  besought  them 
to  moderate  their  ^rief ;  *<  for  to  me  to  liye 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  **I  always 
told  you  this  life  is  a  road  in  which  joys 
and    sorrows  both  pass  swiftly  away. 
The  yisible  scene  of  things  before  us  is 
like  a  fair,  where  we  buy  and  sell,  and 
sometimes  recreate  ouraelyes.     Are  we 
better  than  the  patriarchs  %  Do  we  excel 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  that  we  should 
liye  here  for  eyer  1"     When  one  of  theT] 
company  passionately  bewailed  the  deso* 
lations  of  the  Church,  the  bishop,  striking 


♦  SocpaL  B.  VI.  21.  t  Chap.  22. 


*  Among  the  other  eharges/he  wag  aooosed 
of  Baying,  "If  thou  sinnest  again,  repent 
again  (  and  as  oft  as  thou  sinnest,  come  to  me 
aguin,  and  I  will  heal  thee."  This  is  the  ea- 
)uron)r  Already  spoken  to.  That  he  spoke  eon* 
temptibly  of  the  clergy,  and  had  written  a 
whole  book  stuffed  with  falsehood  agaioat 
them  ;  these  also  were  among  the  articles  of 
MccQ9ation,  which,  in  general, betray  the  folly 
and  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  are  more  than 
sufiioieutly  confuted  by  the  piety  and  godly 
zeal,  which  appear  in  his  writings  still  extant 

t  Care's  Life  of  CbrysoMom,  Palkd.  yita 
Chrysost'p.  67. 
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the  end  of  his  right  fore-finffer  on  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  (which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  do,  when  much  in  earnest) 
said,  **  Brother,  it  is  enough,  pursue  the 
subject  BO  further;  howerer,  as  I  request- 
ed, desert  not  your  churches.  As  for  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  it  began  not  with  me, 
nor  shall  it  die  wi^  me.  Did  not  Moses 
die  ?  and  did  not  Joshua  succeed  him  ?— 
Paul  was  beheaded,  and  leA  he  not  Timo- 
thy, Titus,  ApoUos,  and  many  more  be- 
j^^^feind  him  ?" 

Eulysius  bishop  of  Apamea  answered 
**  But  if  we  keep  our  churches  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  communicate  and  sub- 


scribe."  *«  Communicate,"  returns  he, 
*'  you  may,  that  you  make  not  a  schism 
in  the  church  :*  but  subscribe  not  the  de- 
crees ;  for  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
done  any  thing,  for  which  I  should  deserve 
to  be  deposed." 

As  Theophilns  assumed  a  power,  which 
doubtless  oelonged  not  to  him,  and  as 
Chrysostom  observed,  it  did  not  become 
a  man  that^  lives  in  Egypt  to  judge  one 
that  lives  in  Thrace,  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople refused  to  own  the  authority 
of  the  court.  His  enemies  deposed  him 
for  contumacy,  and  to  support  their  views, 
they  informed  the  emperor  Arcadius,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  meaning 
the  affront  he  had  put  on  the  empress  in 
calling  her  Jezebel ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, but  that  he  had,  in  some  of  his 


sermons,  compared  her  to  the  wife  of  ger."* 


Ahab,  whom,  m  truth,  she  much  resem- 
bled in  pride  and  cruelty. 


*  In  this  he  doabtleM  acted  with  great  pro- 
*    priety.    Corrupt  as  the  Eastern  church  then 
was,  the  corruption  was  rather  in  practice 
than  in  doctrine.    And  such  a  separation  as 
afterwards  took  place  at  the  Reformation, 
would  have  been  very^  nnjustiSable.     Good 
men  by  remaining  in  it  might  do  a  thousand 
times  more  good,  than  they  would  be  capable 
of  doing  bj  deserting  it    And  so  long  as  the 
doctrine  itself  is  preserved  sound  and  pure, 
by  the  continuance  of  holy  men  in  the  church, 
who  in  that  case  can  remain  with  a  cUar  con- 
adenee,  revivals  may  be  expected  from  time 
to  time.    Of  tliis  we  shall  shortly  see  a  solid 
instanee  in  the  Western  church,  and  such  we 
have  seen  in  the  church  of  England  in  our  own 
times.    Separation  seems  onl^r  justified  in  the 
case  of  a  total  corruption  and  incurable  mala- 
dy, such  as  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Hasty  and    intemperate    aohisms  rend    the 
church  into  miserable  fragments,  prevent,  as 
far  as  man  can  prevent,  any  great  and  general 
revival  of  godliness,  and  are  strongly  murded 
ligainst  in  the  epistolary  writings  ot  the  New 
Testament 


The  people  of  Constantinople,  however, 
who  sincerely  loved  the  bishop,  insisted 
on -his  being  heard  by  more  equitable 
judges,  and  so  strong  was  their  agitation, 
that  Chrysostom,  fearing  a  popular  insur- 
rection, delivered  himself  up  secretljr  to 
the  officer,  who  came  to  execute  the  im- 
perial warrant  against  him.  He  was  con- 
veyed immediately  to  a  port  in  the  Black 
Sea.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he 
was  gone,  the  whole  city  was  in  an  up- 
roar ;  many  blamed  the  ei^peror,  who,  m 
so  weak  a  manner,  had  given  up  the 
most  upright  of  men  to  the  malice  of  his 
wife  tind  of  Theophilus.  The  tumult  was 
at  length  so  violent,  that  Eudozia  herself, 
frightened  at  the  danger^  pressed  her  hus- 
band to  recal  him,  and  even  wrote  to  Chry- 
sostom a  letter  full  of  protestations  of 
sorrow  and  respect.  ChrysostoiQ  was, 
therefore,  restored  to  his  bishopric  Bat 
^he  calntf  season  lasted  not  long,  A  silver] 
statue  of  the  empress  was  solemnly  erect- 
ed in  the  street  just  before  the  great  church 
of  St  Sophia.  It  was  dedicated  with 
many  heathenish  extravagancies;  and  the 
people  used  to  meet  there  in  sports  and 
pastimes,  to  the  distraction  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  bishop,  impatient  of  these 
Qiings,  blamed  them  from  the  pulpit,  and 
with  great  imprudence  began  his  sermon 
after  &is  manner :  **  Now  again  Herodias 
rages  and  is  vexed,  again  she  dances, 
again  she  desires  John's  head  in  a  char- J 


The  enemies  of  the  bishop  could  not 
desire  a  greater  advantage.  And  they  im- 
proved it  to  the  utmost  Numbers  were 
ready  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  Eu- 
doxia.  And  Arcadius,  overcome  by  im- 
portunity, again  ordered  his  deposition. 
He  was  suspended  and  confined:  His 
friends  and  lollowers  were  dispersed,  ri- 
fled, killed,  or  imprisoned.  £  diets  were 
issued,  severely  threatening  all  that  re- 
fused to  renounce  conmiunion  with  Chry- 
sostom. It  was  the  season  of  Easter, 
when  the  catechumens,  who  had  been  in- 
s^ucted,  were  to  receive  baptism.  The 
friends  of  Chrysostom  fled  into  the  fields 
to  keep  the  festival  there.    The  emperor 


*  The  rashness  of  Chrysostom  in  this  afiiiir 
was  so  great,  that  I  could  not  easily  believe 
this  account.  But  I  see  the  truth  of  the  story 
is  confirmed  by  the  authoritv  both  of  Socrates 
and  Sozomen,  and  on  consulting  them  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  apology  can  be  made  for 
the  bishop.  He  certainly  mixed  not  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  with  the  innoceDce  of  th« 
dove. 
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himself  went  out  tbat  day  into  a  meadow 
adjoining  to  the  city,  and  espied  a  field 
coTered  with  white.  These  were  the 
catechumens  who  had  been  baptized  the 
night  before,  and  had  then  their  white 
garments  npon  them,  being  near  three 
uionsand  in  number.  The  emperor,  being 
told  tliat  they  wuic  a  cuuvonUcle  of  here- 
tics, ordered  a  part}'  of  soldiers  to  disperse 
them.  Several  women  of  quality"  were 
very  rudely  treated  on  this  occasion,  and 
numbers  were^Jmprisoned  and  scourged. 
Receiving  at  length  a  vi'arrant,  signed  by 
the  emperor,  to  depart,  Chrysostom  ex- 
horted the  deaconesses  to  continue  their 
care  of  the  church,  and  to  communicate 
with  the  bishop  who  should 
be  chosen  by  common  consent 
in  his  room,*  and  he  retired 
once  more  from  his  See,  in  the 
year  404. 
Arsacius,  brother  of  Nectarius,  being 
appointed  bishop  in  his  stead,  the  friends 
of  Chrysostom,  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice which  he  had  given  them,  refused  to 
submit,  and  formed  separate 
assemblies,  and  were  severely 
persecuted  by  the  name  of  Jo- 
annites.  Among  these  friends 
was  an  opulent  lady,  called 
Olympias,  who  had  honoured 
him  abundantly,  and  appears  to  have 
profited  much  by  his  ministry.  She  had 
acted  in  the  church  as  a  deaconess,  and 
was  now  banished  to  Nicomedia,  whence 
she  supplied  the  exiled  prelate  with  mo- 
ney. Here  she  lived  many  years,  an  ex- 
ample of  piety. 

Chrysostom  himself  was  conveyed  to 
Cncusus  in  Armenia,  a  barren  cold  re- 
ffion,  infested  with  robbery,  and  mourn- 
fully marked  already  with  the  murder  of 
Paul,  the  former  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  His  journey 
to  this  place  was  attended 
with  many  grievous  hard- 
ships, though  sweetened  with 
the  compassionate  care  of  va- 
rious persons,  who  keenly  sympathized 
with  injured  innocence.  At  Cucusus, 
however,  he  met  with  very  generous 
treatment.  Here  he  preached  frequently 
to  a  people  who  heard  him  gladly.  A 
'  grievous  famine  raging  in  those  parts,  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  uberality  of  Olym- 


Chr}'80B- 
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to  relieve  the  poor.  And  he  re- 
deemed many  captives  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Isaurian  robbers.  He  had 
formerly  conceived  a  plan  for  converting 
the  Pagans  which  were  still  in  Phoenicia, 
and  had  made  some  progress  in  it.  But 
understanding  that  the  design  had  met 
with  a  check,  be  again  made  vigorous  at- 
tempts for  the  support  of  so  good  a  work, 
and  ordered  sums  of  money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  churches,  and  the  support  of  mis- 
sionaries. He  seemed  to  recover  his 
health  for  a  time,  but  winter  approaching 
he  felt  the  usual  effects  of  that  season  on 
persons  of  weak  constitutions.  His  sto- 
mach had  unhappily  received  much  inju- 
ry from  the  austerities  of  his  youth,  and 
never  recovered  its  tone.  The  next  spring 
he  recruited,  but  always  obliged  to  ob- 
serve the  strictest  regimen.* 

At  Constantinople,  Atticus  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Arsacius,  who  died  in  the  year 
405,  and  the  Joannites  were 
still  persecuted  in  the  Eastern 
church.  Chrysostom  himself 
was  obliged  to  move  from 
place  to  place  on  account  of 
danger  from  robbers,  and,  as 
he  wrote  to  Innocent,  bi- 
shop of  Rome,  who  sincerely, 
though  unsuccessfully,  laboured  in  his 
cause,  he  was  in  the  third  year  of  his 
banishment,  exposed  to  famine,  pesti- 
lence, war,  continual  sieges,  an  incredi- 
ble desolation,  to  death  every  day,  and  to 
the  Isaurian  swords. 

His  enemies,  beholding  with  an  evil 
eye,  the  respect  every  where  paid  to  him, 
procured  «an  order  for  him  to  be  removed 
to  Pityus,  the  very  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  In  his  way  thither,  he  was  brought 
to  an  Oratory  of  Basiliscus,  who  had  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Dioclesian's  per- 
secution. Here  he  desired  to  rest,  but 
his  guards,  who  had  all  alonff  treated  him 
with  brutish  ferocity,  refused  him  the  in* 


*  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  appearance 
of  a  popular  election  of  bishops  was  still  kept 
np  at  Constantinople ;  but  it  ooald  only  betlie 
appearance. 

9i3 
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*  This  great  imbecilhj  was  one  reason  why 
he  had  alwars  dined  alone,  when  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  well  known,  that  to 
persons  of  Jiis  weak  habit,  the  attendance  at 
feasts  and  entertainments  is  one  of  th«  severest 
punishments.  Chrvsostom  had  still  more 
weighty  reasons  for  his  reclaseness;  the  samp- 
tuousness  of  Constantinople  was  in  a  manner 
proverbial,  and  he  thoueht  it  his  duly  to  otieck 
It  If  any  thing  can  add  to  the  wickedness  of 
those  accusations  which  drove  him  from  his 
See,  it  is,  that  he  was  charged  with  pride  for 
dining  in  solitude.  Yet  he  had  been  very  hos- 
pitable to  the  poor,  and  was  an  uncommoa 
pattern  of  benenoenoe  and  liberality. 
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dnlgence.  Nataro  was  howerer  exhauat- 
ed :  he  had  not  gone  four  miles,  before  he 
was  BO  extremely  ill,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  return  with  him.  Here  he  re- 
eeived  the  Lord's  Supper,  made  his  last 
prayer  before  theih  all,  and  haWng  con- 
cluded with  his  usual  do3(ology,  **  Glory 
ChrTso»-  ^®  ^  ^^  ^^^  *^  events,"  he 
tomdiet,  breathed  ouj  his  soul,  in  the 
A  n  inr  fifty^third  year  of  his  age,  in 
A.ii.  4U7.  t|jgygj^407.  TheJoannites 
continued  their  separate  assemblies,  till 
the  year  438,  when  Proclus,  then  enter- 
ing on  the  See,  put  an  end  to  the  schism* 
by  making  a  panegyric  on  Chrysostom's 
memory,  and  procuring  an  order  from  the 
emperor  Theodosius  if.  the  son  of  Arca- 
dlus^  that  his  body  should  be  brought 
back  to  Constantinople  with  great  funeral 
solemnity.  He,  who  in  his  lifetime,  had 
met  with  so  many  enemies,  was  now  uni- 
versally esteemed  and  admired,  and  The- 
odosius himself  sincerely  bewailed  the 
injury  done  to  so  excellent  a  personage 
by  his  parents, 

I  have  formerly  observed,  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity  was  deeper  and 
Stronger  in  great  cities  than  in  the  coun- 
try.  The  bishopric  of  Damasus  at  Rome, 
was  an  unhappy  proof  of  this  in  the 


and  generous,  liberal  I  had  almost  said  to 
excess,  sympathizing   with  distress  of 
every  kind,  and  severe  only  to  himself; 
a  man  of  that  open,  frank,  ingenuous  tem- 
per, which  is  80  proper  to   conciliate 
friendship ;  a  determined  enemy  of  vice, 
and  of  acknowledged  piety  in  all  his  in- 
tentions !    Yet  we  nave  seen  him  exposed 
to  the  keenest  shafts  IIT  calumny,  expelled 
with  unrelenting  rage  by  the  united  ef- 
forts of  the  court,  the  nobility,  the  clergy 
of  his  own  diocese,  and  the  bishops  of . 
other  dioceses.    What  is  to  be   saiJJ^ 
His  successor  Atticns  lived  long  in  peace ; 
and,  by  a  cautious  conduct  preserved  the 
ood  will  of  men  in  general;  though  he 
ad  joined  in  the  persecution  of  Chrysos- 
tom.    Sisinnius  too,  the  Novatian,  had 
in  a  degree  joined  in  the  same  opposition. 
Both  these  men,  however,  by  elegant  and 
afiable  manners,  conciliated  the  good  will 
of  man,  and  seem  to  have  passedthrough 
life  without  any  persecution.    Whether 
men  are  of  the  general  church,  or  of  the 
dissenters,  it  matters  not :  the  favoor  or 
the  enmity  of  mankind  depends  not  on 
such  external  distinctions.    What  either 
of  these  two  did  in  opposing  sin,  I  know 
not ;  nor  is  there  enough  recorded  of  them 
to  fix  their  characters    with  certainty. 


West ;  and  in  the  East,  the  bishopric  of  With  Chrysostom,  who  was  evidently 
Chrysostom,  in  the  beginning  of  this  their  superior  in  holiness  and  virtue,  we 
century,  affords  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  have  seen  how  hard  it  fared.  He  was 
same  thing.  Never  was  there  a  more  choleric,  and  too  vehement,  no  doubt;  but 
striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  be  knew  the  importance  of  divine  things. 


Christian  doctrine,  the  original  and  na- 
tive depravity  of  man.  How  often  have 
we  been  told,  that  whatever  is  said,  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
the  carnal  mind,  and  its  enmity  against 
God,  of  the  wo  denounced  against  those 
of  whom  all  men  speak  well,  of  the  per- 
secution which  must  be  sustained  by 
those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  belongs 
only  to  the  apostolical  age,  or  at  least  to 
the  times  preceding  the  erk  of  Constan- 
_tine,  when  heathenism  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  empire!  Behold,  the  empire  is 
become  Christian;  idolatry  and  all  the 
rites  of  heathenism  are  subjected  to  legal 
penalties;  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  is 
become  exceedingly  honourable;  and  the 
externals  of  religion  are  supported  by  the 
mmiific^nce  of  emperors,  and  by  the  fa- 
shion of  the  age,  even  with  excessive 
gnmptuousness.  Behold  a  bishop  of  the 
first  See,  learned,  eloquent  beyond  mea- 
sure, of  talents  the  most  popular,  of  a  ge- 
nius the  most  exuberant,  and  of  a  solid 
inderstanding  by  nature;  magnanimous 


and  was,  therefore,  much  in  earnest,  and 
the  best  charity  was,  doubtless,  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  zeal.  If  the  world  natu- 
rally loved  what  was  good,  could  it  not 
have  thrown  a  candid  veil  over  one  fault, 
the  frequent  attendant  of  the  most  upright 
minds  f  Should  it  lavish  its  favours  on 
men  of  ambiguous-  virtue  and  pusillani- 
mous prudence  ?  Certainly  it  seeth  not 
as  God  seeth;  it  loves  flattery  and  ap- 
proves the  decent  appearance  of  virtue ; 
not  plain  truth,  not  genuine  virtue.  Such 
seems  the  just  conclusion  from  the  case : 
real  godliness,  under  Christian  as  well  as 
heathen  governments,  is  hated,  dreaded, 
and  persecuted.  And  the  important  doc- 
trine of  our  native  depravity  is  confirmed 
by  such  events,  and  proves  itself  to  the 
senses  of  mankind. 

I  miss  my  aim  in  this  history,  if  I 
show  not  the  constant  connexion  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  holy  prac- 
tice. This  connexion  is  sufficiently  plain 
in  the  history  of  Chrysostom:  though, 
had  he  known  divine  truth  more  exacUy, 
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and  entered  more  experimentally  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  he  would  have  been 
more  humble,  and  would  haye  known 
better  how  to  goyem  his  own  temper. 

This  great  man,  however,  though  dead, 
TCT  SPEAKS  by  his  works.  He  laboured 
much  in  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and 
though  not  copious  in  the  exhibition  of 
erangelical  truth,  flUll  he  eyery  where 
shows  that  he  loyed  it.*  On  those  words 
of  the  Apostle,  that  we  mig^ht  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  him,  he  says, 
•*  What  a  saying! — what  mind  can  com- 
prehend iti  He  made  a  just  person  a  sin- 
ner, that  he  mij^ht  make  sinners  just. 
But  the  Apostle's  language  is  still  strong- 
er: He  doth  not  say,  he  made  him  a  sin- 
ner, but  sin, — that  we  might  bo  made, 
not  righteous,  but  righteousness,  eyen 
the  righteousness  of  God.  For  it  is  of 
God,  since  not  of  works  (which  would 
require  spotless  perfection)  but  by  grace 
we  are  justified,  where  all  sin  is  blotted 
out."  Here  is  a  plain  testimony  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  justification,  and 
under  this  shelter,  this  holy  man,  no 
doubt,  found  rest  for  his  own  soul. 

Those  who  think  every  thing  loo  much 
which  is  bestowed  on  a  minister  of  Christ, 
may  read  a  just  defence  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  pastors,  and  a  proper  rebuke  of 
their  own  uncharitableness,  in  bis  com- 
fnent  on  Philippians,  chapter  the  eleyenth. 
On  the  fourth  chapter  of  Thessalonians, 
in  opening  the  Apostle's  direction  against 
fornication,  he  forcibly  rebukes  the  pru- 
dential ayarice  of  many  parents,  who 
protract  the  marriage  of  their  sons,  till 
they  are  far  advanced  in  life.  In  the 
mean  time  they  are  led  intoyarious  temp- 
tations ;  and  if  they  do  marry  afterwards, 
are  too  much  corrupted  by  vicious  habits 
to  behave  with  that  decorum  in  the  mar^ 
riage-state,  which  they  might  have  done 
in  more  early  life.  He  recommends, 
therefore,  early  marriages;  and  the  ad- 
yice  deserves  the  more  attention,as  coming 
from  a  man,  who  often  expresses  his  ad- 
miration of  the  mQnaatic  life,  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  without  throwing  any  re- 
proach on  matrimony. 

In  occasionally  speaking  of  that  pas- 
sage of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  '*  it  is 
not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,"  t  he  introduces  the  doctrine  of 
free-will  in  the  same  manner  as  most  of 
the  fathers  did,  who  spake  of  it  at  all 
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*  Horn.  3,  on  2d  Epis.  to  Cor.  ohap.  ▼. 
t  In  hit  eipositioD  on  Hebrews,  7th  ehapter. 


from  the  days  of  Justin,  and  observesv 
that  the  whole  is  said  to  be  of  God,  be- 
cause the  greatest  part  is.  So  hard  press- 
ed is  he  with  the  plain  words  of  the 
Apostle,  which  are  directly^  opposite  to 
the  system  he  had  imbibed.  But  Platonic 
philosophy  had  done  this  mischief  to  the 
Church,  to  the  great  hurt  of  Christian 
faith  and  humility.* 

The  chief  use  of  his  Treatise  on  the 
Priesthood,  is  to  excite  in  young  minds 
a  serious  awe  with  respect  to  the  danger 
of  miscarrying  in  an  office  so  important 
and  so  sacred,  and  to  check  the  levity 
and  presumption  with  which  so  many 
undertake  it!  He  lays  down,  however,' 
some  good  views  of  the  difficulty  of  steer^ 
ing  clear  of  extremes,  in  suiting  instruc- 
tions to  particular  cases,  in  checking 
impertinent  curiosity,  and  in  directing 
the  people  to  useful  objects. 

The  practical  views  of  this  writer,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct,  are  the  most  striking.  Having 
lived  in  two  great  imperial  cities,  where 
plays  and  shows  were  very  frequent,  he 
earnestly  inveighed  against  those  disor- 
ders. He  calls  the  stage  an  academy  of 
incontinence.  *^  What  harm,  say  yon,  is 
there  in  going  to  a  play  ?  Is  that  suffi- 
cient to  keep  one  from  the  Communion  V 
I  ask  you,  can  there  be  a  more  shameless 
sin,  than  to  come  to  the  holy  table  defiled 
with  adultery  ?  Hear  the  words  of  him 
who  is  to  be  our  Judge.  Jesus  Christ 
saith,  whosoever  lookeih  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart.  What  can 
be  said  of  those,  who  passionately  spend 
whole  days  in  those  places,  in  looking 
on  women  of  ill-fame :  with  what  face 
will  they  pretend  to  say,  they  did  not 
behold  them  to  lust  after  them? — ^They 
see  women  adorned  on  purpose  to  inspire 
lust.  If,  in  the  church  itself,  where 
Psalms  are  sung,  the  Scripture  is  read, 
and  the  fear  of  the  Almi^fhty  appears, 
lust  will  creep  in  like  a  thief,  how  shall 
the  fre()uenters  of  the  stagef  overcome 
the  motions  of  90Bcupiscencei 


•  It  m»j  be  worth  while  jast  to  mention, 
thftt  he  palhetieally  rebukes  the  doih  and 
negligence  of  parents  and  masters,  who  would 
throw  all  the  work  of  instnielion  on  ministers, 
and  do  nothing  themselves  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  their  household.  A  plain  IhoQf  ht, 
but  how  true  at  this  day  ! 

f  Balls  and  publie  meetings  of  entertainment 
are  as  much  Uie  objeets  of  nis  iodigoation  as 
plays.  Games  of  ohanae  also  he  represents 
as  the  ocMsioDS  of  blasphemies,  losses,  anger, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

▲UOUSTINe's  CONFESnONfl  ABRIDGED. 

FBOM.the  latter  end  of  the  third  century 
to  the  former  part  of  the  fifth,  we  have 
seen  a  gradual  declension  of  godlineas ; 
and  when  we  view,  in  the  West,  the  in- 
crease of  monastic  darkness  and  supersti- 
tion ;'  in  the  East,  the  same  evils  to  a  still 
greater  degree,  attended  with  such  an  aug- 
mentation of  iniquity,  that  even  where 
all  the  formalities  of  godliness  are  pre- 
served, the  power  of  it  is  hated  and  per- 
secuted, in  the  same  manner  as  by  ra- 
gans;  in  fine,  when  the  vestiges  of 
Christian  truth  are  scarcely  discernible, 
we  shall  not  be  far  amiss  in  pronouncing, 
that,  in  such  a  state  of  Relinon,  the 
wholesome  effects  of  the  first  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  are  brouffht  to  a  close. 

It  IS  evident,  that  real  Christianity, 
notwithstanding  its  nominal  increase  un- 
der Christian  emperors,  must  soon  have 
been  extinct,  if  God  had  not  interposed 
with  a  second  great  effusion  of  his  Spirit. 
He  did  so  in  \Se  course  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Church  rose  again  from  its 
mins  in  one  part  at  least  of  the  Empire.* 

It  behoves  us  to  attend  to  this  gra- 
cious display  of  divine  goodness;  and 
for  this  purpose,  we  must  look  back  into 
the  last  century,  to  trace  the  secret 
springs  of  this  dispensation.  They' par- 
ticularly involve  the  private  life  of  Au- 
gustine, bishop  of  Hippo.  He  was  the 
great  instrument  of  reviving  the  know- 
ledge of  evangelical  truth.  By  a  very 
remarkable  work  of  divine  grace  on  his 
own  soul,  he  was  qualified  to  contend 
with  the  growing  corruptions.  It  is  a 
happy  circumstance,  that  we  have,  in  his 
Confessions,  a  large  and  distinct  account 
of  his  own  conversion.  And  who  could 
relate  it  like  himselfl — ^I  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  these  Confessions :  the  pro- 
priety and  importance  of  so  long  a  detail 
will  afterwards  appear.f 


JSugiuHntU  Cor^femcfu  MridgetL 

BOOK   I. 

Thou  art  great,  0  Lord,  and  most  wor- 
thy to  be  praised ;  great  is  thy  power, 
and  of  thy  wisdom  there  is  no  end.  A 
man,  a  portion  of  thy  creation,  wishes  lo 
praise  thee,  a  man  carrying  about  him 
nis  mortality,  earring  about  him  Uie 
evidences  of  his  sin,  and  a  testimonT 
that  thou  resistest  the  proud ;  even  such 
a  man  wishes  to  praise  thee.  Thou  ex<* 
citest  him,  that  he  should  delight  to 
praise  thee.  For  thou  hast  made  us  for 
thyself,  and  our  heart  is  restless  till  it 
finds  rest  in  thee. 

Who  shall  give  me  to  rest  in  theel 
that  thou  mayest  come  into  my  heart, 
and  inebriate  it,  that  I  may  forget  my 
own  evils,  and  embrace  thee,  mjr  only 
good  ?  W^hat  art  thou  to  me  ?  Pity  me, 
that  I  may  speak.  What  am  I  to  thee, 
that  thou  shouldst  command  me  to  love 
thee,  and  be  displeased  with  me,  if  I  do 
not,  and  threaten  me  with  the  greatest 
miseries!  Is  that  itself  a  small  misery, 
to  be  destitute  of  the  love  of  thee  1  Alas ! 
alast  tell  me,  by  thy  compassions,  O 
Lord,  my  God,  what  art  thou  to  met 
Say  unto  my  soul,  i  am  thy  salvation. 
So  speak,  that  I  may  hear.  Behold !  the 
eara  of  my  heart  are  before  thee,  0  Lord; 
open  them,  and  say  unto  my  soul,  i  au 
thy  salvation.  May  I  run  afler  this 
voice  and  apprehend  thee.  Hide  not 
thy  face  from  MB.  May  I  die,*  that  I 
may  see  it,  lest  I  die  indeed.  My  soul 
is  a  habitation  too  narrow  for  thy  entrance ; 
do  thou  enlarge  it.  It  is  in  ruins ;  do 
thou  repair  it.  It  has  what  must  offend 
thine  eyes,  I  know  and  must  confess : 
but  who  shall  cleanse  it?  or  to  whom 
shall  I  cry  but  to  thee?    C^^anse  mk 

FROM   MY   SECRET   FAULTS,  AND  KEEP  MK 
FROM  PRESUMPTUOUS  SINS.   I  BELIEVE,  AND 

THEREFORE  SPEAK.  0  Lord,  thou  kuowcst : 


Quarrels,  and  all  manner  of  crimei.  Da  Pin. 
ihrTaottom. 

Tne  truth  is,  men  wlu)  really  fear  God,  in 
all  a{^8  have  been  united  aeainat  these  thio^ ; 
and  for  tliis  reason,  whicYi  is  felt  by  them, 
though  not  by  others,  namely,  that  they  have  too 
serious  a  conflict  with  indwelling  sin,  to  give 
themselres  up  to  external  incitements  of  evil. 

*  The  Western,  as  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative. 

t  The  life  of  this  great  man  was  written  by 
Poisidios,  tometimes  called  Posiidomas,  a 


pions  presbyter  of  his  diocese,  afterwards  bi- 
shop of  Calama.  Thoigh  poorly  written,  it 
yet  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  confirms 
the  authenticity  of  tlie  historical  parts  of  the 
Confessions.  AugAstine  was  bom  in  the  city 
oFTagasu  in  I>fumidia,  of  creditable  parents. 
His  father,  Patricius,  continued  a  Pagan  till 
near  his  death  r  his  mother,  Monica,  was  re- 
nowned for  Christian  Piety.  At  the  time  of 
his  full  conversion  to  the  Gospel  he  was  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  of  age. 

POSSID.  Lira  OP  AUGITST. 

•  He  seems  to  wish  to  undergo  any  mortifi- 
cation^ even  loss  of  life  itself,  rather  than  lose 
the  enjoyment  of  his  God. 
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Hare  I  not  confessed  to  thee  my  sins,  and 
hast  not  thoa  pardoned  tl^e  ini^ity  of 
my  heart?  I  will  not  contend  in  judg- 
ment with  thee,  who  art  troth  itself:  for 
I  wonld  not  deceive  myself.  I  will  not 
contend  in  iodffment  ^th  thee,  for  if 
thou,  Lord,  shoiUdst  mark  iniquities,  who 
can  stand?*  . 

But,  suffer  me  to  speak,  who  am  dust 
and  ashes.  Suffer  me  to  speak,  because 
I  address  thy  mercy,  and  not  the  scorn- 
fulness  of  proud  men.  Perhaps  thou  de- 
ridest  the  simplicity  of  mj  thoughts,  yet 
wilt  thou  turn  and  exercise  compassion 
npon  me.  What  else  would  I  say,  O 
Lord,  my  God,  than  that  I  know  not 
whence  I  came  hither  into  this,— «hall  I 
call  it  mortal  life,  or  living  death  %  Thy 
compassionate  consolation^  supported  me, 
and  thou  gavest  me  the  nourishment  of 
infancy. 

Hear  me,  0  jGfod.  Wo  to  the  sins  of 
man!  Thou  pitiest  him,  because  thou 
madest  him,  and  madest  not  sin  in  him. 
Who  shall  inform  me  of  the  sin  of  my  in- 
fancy 1  For  none  is  clear  from  sin  in  thy 
siorht,  not  even  the  infant,  whose  life  is 
only  one  day.  Could  it  be  right  in  me 
to  solicit  with  tears,  what  it  would  be 
noxious  to  receive ;  to  express  vehement 
indignation  a^nst  my  parents  and  bet- 
ters, if  they  did  not  comply  with  my  will ; 
and,  to  endeavour,  thougrh  with  feeble 
blows,  to  avenge  myself  upon  them!? 
The  imbecility  of  my  infant  limbs  was 
innocent,  not  so  the  spirit  of  the  infant. 
I  have  seen  and  observed  an  infant  full  of 
envy ;  pale  with  anger,  he  looked  at  his 
fellow-suckling  with  bitterness  in  his 
countenance.  Since  I  was  conceived  in 
iniquity,  and  my  mother  nourished  me  in 
her  womb  in  sin,  where.  Lord,  where,  or 
when  was  I  innocent?  But  I  pass  by 
this  whole  time,  no  traces  of  which  I  re- 
collect f 

What  miseries.  Lord,  did  I  experience, 
when  I  was  directed,  in  the  plan  of  my 
education,  to  obey  my  teachers,  in  order 

*  It  is  obvioas  to  (Aserre,  how  a  mind  like 
Augustine's,  rI together  resting  on  grace,  and 
free  jastification,  is  freed  from  the  solieitude 
of  self-vindication  in  any  part  of  his  conduct; 
whereas,  those  who  rest  tor  salvation,  in  any 
degree  on  themselves,  are  ever  tempted  to 
eztenaate  their  sins. 

f  The  serious  reader  will  not  be  inclineil  to 
pass  over,  in  levity,  these  striking  proofs  of 
the  sinful  propensity  of  nature  exerting  itself 
antecedent  to  the  growth  of  reason  or  the  power 
of  habiL 


that  I  might  acquire  that  knowled^y 
which  miffht  be  subservient  to  the  attam- 
ment  of  false  riches  and  honour  ?  Yet,  I 
sinned ;  O  thou,  who  ordainest  all  thinffs, 
except  our  sins;  I  sinned  in  rebdlion 
against  the  orders  of  parents  and  masters, 
lliat  literature  which  they  wished  me  to 
acquire,  with  whatever  intention,  was  yet 
capable  of  being  applied  to  a  good  use* 
My  disobedience  arose  not  from  the  love 
of  better  things,  but  from  the  love  of  play, 
and  from  a  fondness  for  games  and  shows. 
Behold  these  things  with  an  eye  of  mercy, 
and  deliver  us  who  now  call  on  thee ;  de- 
liver also  those  wl)o  do  not  call  on  thee 
as  yet,  that  they  may  call  on  thee,  and 
experience  thy  deliverance ! ! 

I  had  heard  from  childhood  of  the  ete> 
nal  life  promised  unto  us  through  the  hu- 
mility of  the  Lord  oi^r  God  condescending 
to  our  pride.  Thou  sawest,  when  I  was 
yet  a  boy,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink 
of  death,  through  a  sudden  and  violent 

fain  of  the  stomach,  with  what  eagerness 
begged  Christian  baptism  from  the 
charity  of  my  mother  and  of  the  church. 
My  mother,  who  travailed  in  birth  for  my 
eternal  salvation,  was  hastening  to  com- 
ply with  mj  desires,  that  I  might  w;^8h 
away  my  sins,  confessing  thee,  O  Lord 
Jesus;  when  I  suddenly  recovered  my 
health.  A  relapse  into  presumptuous  sin^ 
after  baptism,  being  judged  more  dan- 
gerous, and  the  prospect  of  life  admitting 
too  great  a  proDability  of  such  relapse, 
my  baptism  was  still  deferred.  Thus  did 
I  at  that  time  believe  in  Christ,  my  father 
being  the  only  infidel  in  our  family.  My 
mother  was  zealous  that  thou  shovldsl 
be  my  Father,  rather  than  he :  and  in  this 
she  was  favoured  with  thy  help :  obedi- 
ent as  she  was  to  her  husband,  according 
to  thv  command,  in  this  point  she  pre- 
vailed over  him.  Was  the  delay  of  my 
baptism  for  my  benefit?  What  is  the 
cause,  that  we  hear  every  where  such 
sounds  as  these,  lit  him  do  what  bh 

WILL,    HE    is    NOT    VET    BAPTIZED.      HoW 

much  better  for  me,  had  I  been,  in  more 
early  life,  initiated  into  the  fold  of  Christ  !* 


*  The  narrative  before  us  may  justly  bo 
called  a  history  of  the  usual  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  his  people.  Convictions  im 
early  life,  on  remarkable  occasions,  are  eonw 
mon  amon^  these,  and  usnally  wear  away^at  io 
thb  case  ot  Augustine.  The  examples  of  Coo- 
stantine  and  Constantius  deferring  tlieir  ba|H 
tism,  seems  to  have  made  the  practice  fashion* 
able,  not  irom  any  idea  of  the  unlawfolneM  off 
infant  baptism,  but  from  the  selfish  and  peini- 
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Yet,  in  childhood  itself,  though  little 
dreaded  by  my  mother,  in  comparison  of 
the  dangers  of  youth,  I  was  indolent ;  and 
I  improTed  in  learning  only  through  ne- 
cessily.  A  false  worldly  ambition  was 
the  only  motive  laid  before  me  by  my 
teachers;  but  thou,  who  numberest  the 
bairs  of  our  heads,  improvedst  their  enor 
to  my  advantage,  whilst  thou  justly 
punished  St  the  great  sins  o(  so  young  an 
offender  by  their  corrections.  The  learn- 
ing, which  with  no  holy  intention  they 
taugrht  me,  was  ^sanctified  hy  thee,  and 
ny  guilty  laziness  was  scourged.  So  hast 
thou  ordained,  that  a  mind  disordered  by 
sin  should  be  its  own  punishment. 


cles  of  vanity.  Yet  why  did  I  hate  Greek 
literature,  when  employed  in  the  sansa 
sort  of  objects  t  Homer  is  most  agreea- 
bly trifling;  to  me,  however,  when  a  boy, 
he  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  I  stip- 
pose  Virgil  would  be  the  same  to  Grecian 
youths,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  oi 
learning  a  foreign  language.  Discipline 
is  needful  to  overcome  our  puerile  sloth, 
and  this  also  is  part  of  thy  government  of 
thy  creatures,  O  God,  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  our  sinful  impetuosity.  From 
the  ferulae  of  masters  to  the  trials  of  mar- 
tyrs, thy  wholesome  severities  may  be 
traced,  which  tend  to  recal  us  to  thee 
from  that  pernicious  voluptuousness,  by 


But  why  I  hated  Greek  literature,  in]  which  we  departed  from  thee. 


which  I  was  instructed  when  very  youn?^ 
I  do  not  even  yet  sufficiently  unaerstand. 
For  I  was  fond  of  Latin  learning,  not  in- 
deed the  first  rudiments,  but  those  things 
which  classical  masters  teach.  To  read 
and  write,  and  learn  arithmetic,  would 
have  been  as  severe  drudgery  to  pay  spirit, 
as  all  the  Greek  literature.  I  lay  this 
also  to  the  account  of  my  native  depravi- 
which  prefers  the  worse,  and  rejects 
le  better.  The  uses  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  are  obvious ;  not  so  the 
study  of  the  wanderings  of  iGneas,  which 
I  attended  to  while  I  forgat  my  own.— 
Of  what  use  was  it  to  deplore  the 
self-murdering  Dido,  while  yet  I  could 
bear  unmoved  the  death  of  my  own  soul, 


1 


Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  let  not  my 
soul  faint  unaer  thy  discipline,  nor  let  me 
faint  in  confessing  to  thee  thy  mercies, 
by  which  thou  hast  delivered  me  from  all 
my  own  evil  ways ;  tltet  thou  mayest  en- 
dear thyself  to  me,  above  all  the  blan- 
dishments which  I  was  following,  and 
that  I  may  love  thee  most  ardently,  and 
embrace  thy  hand  with  all  my  heart,  that 
thou  mayest  free  me  from  all  temptation, 
even  to  the  end.  O  my  King  and  my 
God,  may  whatever  useful  thing  I  learnl 
when  a  boy,  serve  thee;  may  what  I 
speak  and  read  and  nnmber,  serve  thee ; 
because  while  I  was  learning  vain  things, 
thou  gavest  me  thy  discipline,  and  in 
those  vain  thin^  forgavest  the  sins  of  mj 


alienated  from  thee  during  the  course  of  delights.    For  m  them  I  learnt  many  use- 


these  pursuits, — ^from  thee,  my  God,  my 
life.  O  thou  light  of  my  heart,  and  bread 
of  my  inward  man,  and  true  husband  of 
my  soul !  I  loved  thee  not  I  committed 
fornication  against  thee,  and  (such  the 
spirit  of  the  world)  I  was  applauded  with 
**well  done'^  on  all  sid6s,  and  I  should 
haye  been  ashamed  to  have  been  found 
otherwise  disposed.  Yet  the  friendship 
of  the  world  is  fornication  against  thee. 
This  is  the  kind  of  literature,  which  has 
arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of  polite  and 
liberal.  Learning,  of  real  utility,  is  look 
ed  on  as  low  and  vulgar.  Thus,  in  my 
childhood  did  I  sin  by  a  yicious  prefer 
ence.  Two,  and  two  make  four,  was  to 
ii\e  an  odious  sing-song ;  but  the  wooden 
horse,  the  burning  of  Troy,  and  the  ghost 
of  Creusa,  were  most  enchanting  specta- 


eiout  notions  which  he  has  stated.  No  won- 
der that  he  who  jastlv  thought  that  his  own 
aoal  had  suffered  much  by  the  delay,  was  af- 
terwards a  strenuous  asserter  of  the  expedien- 
ey  of  move  early  baptism. 


ful  words,  though  they  might  have  been 
learned,  abstracted  from  this  connexion 
with  vanity. 

Alas !  the  torrent  of  human  custom ! 
who  shall  resist  thee  !  How  long  will  it 
be,  ere  thou  be  dried  up  1  How  long  wilt 
thou  roll  the  sons  of  Eve  into  a  peat  and 
tempestuous  sea,  which  even  they,  who 
have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  cross,  can 
scarcely  escape?  Uaye  not  I  read  oi 
Jove,  at  once  the  thunderer  and  the  adul- 
terer ?  What  is  this,  but  to  teach  men  to 
call  their  crimes  no  crimes,  while  thej 
have  the  sanction  of  gods  whom  they  imi- 
tate 1  Terence  introduces  a  profligate 
young  man  jusUfying  his  lewdness  by 
the  example  of  Jove,  while  he  beholds  on 
the  wall  a  picture  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,^ 
and  excites  himself  to  lust  by  divine  tui- 
tion. Shall  He,  who  shakes  HEAysH 

WITH  HIS  THUNDER,  DO  THESE  THINGS ; 
AND  MAY  NOT  I,  A  POOR  MORTAL,  DO  THB 

SAME  t  *  Yet  I,  my  God,  now  indulged  by 


*  Terenee  Id  Eunuch. 
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Iby  grace  to  behold  thee  in  peace,  learnt 
these  Uiings  with  pleasure,  was  delighted 
with  them,  and  was  called  a  boy  of  pro- 
mising genias.    The  motives  of  praise 
and  disgrace  then  spurred  on  my  restless 
heart  to  literary  exertions.    What  accla- 
mations were  made  to  a  puerile  exercise 
of  mine  on  a  particular  occasion !    Were 
not  all  these  thin^  smoke  and.  wind  1 
Was  there  not  another  way  of  exercising 
my  talents,— 4n  celebrating  thy  praise! 
But,  what  'wonder,  that  I  departed  ^ 
from  thee,  my  God,  when  men  were  pro- 
posed to  me  as  objects  of  imitation,  who 
would  blush  to  be  detected  in  barbarism 
or  solecism,  in  reciting  their  own  actions, 
though  innocent ;  and  at  the  same  time 
might  recite  the  story  of  their  own  lewd- 
ness, not  only  with  impunity,  but  even 
with  commendation^  provided  they  did  so 
with  a  copious  and  elegant  flow  of  dic- 
tion.   O  thou  God 'of  long-suffering,  who 
permittest  men  thus  to  affront  thee  \   Wilt 
thou  not  deliver  from  this  horrible  pit  the 
soul  that  seeks  thee,  that  thirsts  after  thy 
delights,  and  says,  Thy  face,  Lord,  will 
I  seek!    It  was  by  Uie  darkness  of  libi- 
dinous affection  that  the  prodigal  son* 
went  to  a  ^reat  distance  lirom  thee,  his 
Father,  gracious  in  bestowing  on  him  thy 
gifts;  and  still  more  gracious  to  him 
when  returning  in  indigence.    How  stu- 
diously exact  are  men  in  observing  the 
rules  of  letters  and  syllables,  while  they 
neglect  the  rules  of  eternal  salvation! 
Thou  dwellest  on  high,  in  inaccessible 
light,  and  scatterest  penal  blindness  on 
nnbridled  lusts.    A  man  shall  seek  the 
fame  of  eloquence,   while,  before    the 
crowded  andience,  he  guards  against  the 
least  false  pronunciation,  and  guards  not' 
at  all  against  the  fiercest  malevolence  of 
his  own  heart,  raging  against  his  felh>w- 
creatures. 

In  this  school  did  I  wretchedly  live. 
To  please  men  was  then  to  me  the  height 
of  virtue,  whilst  I  saw  not  the  whirlpool 
of  baseness  in  which  I  was  cast  fronk  thine 
eyes.  For  what  more  filthy  than  I,  all 
this  time,  deceiving  by  innumerable  false- 
hoods both  masters  and4>arents,  through 
the  love  of  play  and  amusements?  I 
even  robbed  tne  store-houses  of  my  pa- 
rents, either  from  the  spirit  of  gluttony, 
or  to  bestow  things  agreeable  to  my  play 
fellows.  In  my  plays)  I  often  sought  to 
obtain  fraudulent  victories,  overcome  by 
the  desire  of  vain  excellence.    Yet,  what 


should  I  dread  so  much  to  suffer,  or  be 
so  ready  to  accuse,  in  another,  if  detected, 
as  that  very  thing  which  I  did  to  others; 
in  which,  however,  if  I  myself  was  de- 
tected, I  was  more  disposed  to  rage  than 
to  submit.  Is  this  puerile  innocence?  far 
from  it,  O  Lord.  Change  the  scene  only 
from  pedagoffues  and  masters,  from  nuts 
and  balls,  and  sparrows,  to  prefects,  kings, 
gold,  and  estates,  and  we  see  the  vices  of 
men,  just  as  heavier  punishments  succeed 
tQ  ferulas. 

Still,  O  Lord,  in  my  childhood  I  havn 
much  to  praise  thee  for.  Many,  many 
were  thy  gifts ;  the  sin  was  mine  that  I 
souffht  pleasure,  truth,  and  happiness,  not 
in  thee,  but  in  the  creature,  and  thence 
rushed  into  pains,  confusions,  and  errors. 


thank  thee,  O  my  delight  and  confi- 
dence, for  thy  gifts ;  but  do  thou  preserve 
them  for  me,  and  the  things  which  thou 
hast  ^ven  me  shall  be  increased  and  per- 
fected, and  I  shall  be  with  thee,  because 
thou  hast  given  me  to  be  so.* 

BOOK  II. 

I  AM  willing  to  recollect  the  scenes  of 
baseness  and  carnal  corruption  which  I 
passed  through  in  my  youth,  not  that  I 
may  love  them,  but  that  I  may  love  thee, 
my  God.  I  (do  it  from  the  love  of  thy 
love,  recollecting  my  own  very  evil  ways 
in  the  bitterness  of  memory,  that  thoa 
mayest  be  endeared  to  me,  O  Delight 
that  never  deceives ;  Delight  happy  and 
secure ;  thou  which  collectest  and  bind- 
est  together  the  dispersed  parts  of  my 


•  Luke  XT. 


*  It  18  a  very  unjust  surmise  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
to  iofer  from  Augustine's  iiQwiIling;nes8  to 
learn  Greek,  that  he  never  attained  the  know- 
ledge  of  that  language;  when  he  tells  us,  that 
he  was  doubtless  a  person  of  uncommon  4|(iiok- 
ness  of  parts.  His  sloth  an<l  other  Ticiout 
practices  in  childhood  were,  I  suppose,  such 
as  are  common  to  children.  But  tew  are  dis- 
posed to  look  on  them  as  serious  eviU.  To 
Augustine's  mind  the^  appeared  what  they 
were,  the  marks  of  an  apostate  nature. 
Though,  since  the  destruction  of  Pagan  idola- 
try, there  is  by  no  means  the  same  danger  of 
reading  classic  authors,  yet  how  justly  blama* 
ble  is  the  practice  of  leading  boys  so  much  to 
lewd  poets,  instead  of  acquainting  them  with 
the  more  solid  excellencies  of  many  prose 
authors?  A  Just  selection  of  the  most  inno- 
cent and  useful  authors,  and  a  perpetual  com- 
parison of  their  sentiments  with  those  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  not  only  guard  against  the  poisoA 
of  the  classics,  but  instruct  youth  in  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  Revelation.  Schoc^- 
masters,  as  well  as  children,  may  learn,  in 
what  we  have  seen,  just  matter  of  rebuke  for 
exalting  literary  above  moral  excellence.^ 
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broken  soul.  While  ayerae  from  thee, 
the  only  God,  I  Tanished  into  a  variety 
of  Tanities!*  For  in  my  youth  I  even 
burned  to  be  satiated  with  forbidden  plear 
•ures,  and  became  as  rottenness  in  thy 
sight,  while  I  pleased  myself,  and  desired 
to  please  the  eyes  of  men* 

What  was  it  that  I  delighted  in,  but 
to  love  and  be  beloved  ?  But  by  the  ex- 
cess of  passion,  the  serenity  of  affection 
was  not  distinguished  from  the  darkness 
of  liist.  My  tender  jears  were  hurried 
along  through  the  whirlpool  of  flapritious- 
ness.  'Thy  displeasure  was  all  the  time 
embittering  my  soul,  and  I  knew  it  not 
The  noise  of  my  carnal  chains,  and  the 
punishment  of  my  pride,  rendered  me 
deaf  to  thy  voice :  I  went  far  from  thee, 
thou  sufferedst  it:  I  was  tossed  and  agi- 
tated ;  and  I  overflowed  with  the  ebulli- 
tions of  lewdness,  and  thou  wast  ^silent, 

0  my  too  tardy  joy  !  At  that  time  thou 
wast  silent,  and  I  wandered  deeply  from 
thee  among  many  barren  seeds  of  woes, 
in  a  state  of  proud  degradation,  and  rest- 
less weariness.  Thy  omnipotence  is  not 
far  from  us,  even  when  we  are  very  far 
from  thee ;  I  might  have  heard  thy  voice, 
recommending  a  single  life  devoted  to 
God,  allowing  indeed  matrimony,  and 
frowning  on  lewdness.t  But  I  burst  all 
legal  bonds,  yet  escaped  not  thy  scourges; 
—who  of  mortals  can  t  For  thou  wast  al- 
ways present,seveiely  merciful,  mixing  all 
my  unlawful  deliffhts  with  bitter  alloys, 
that  I  miffht  seek  for  pleasure  without 
alloy  or  obstacle,  and  not  be  able  to  find 
the  possibility  of  this,  but  in  thee ;  thee, 

1  say,  O  Lord,  who  connectest  pain  with 
the  breach  of  thy  laws,  who  smitest  that 
thou  mayest  heal,  and  slayest  us  that  we 
may  not  die  from  thee.  Where  was  I, 
and  how  long  did  I  live  in  exile  from  thy 
house,  in  that  sixteenth  year  of  my  age, 
when  the  madness  of  lust  seized  me  al- 
to^Cher,  and  I  willingly  suffered  jthe 
rems  to  fall  from  my  hands  1  To  the  dis- 
^ce  of  our  nature,  this  species  of  lust 
IS  every  where  tolerated,  though  forbid- 
den by  the  laws.^    My  friends  took  no 


•  The  beautiful  thought,  thus  diflTugively  ex- 
pretaed  in  cor  author's  usual  manner,  U  hap- 
pily painted  in  a  single  word  by  the  Psalmist, 
uxiTB  my  heart  to  fear  tliy  name.  Psalm 
Ixxxvi.  H.  f  ]  Cor.  vii. 

%  Would  to  God  that  this  -were  not  the  case 
in  Christian  countries,  as  veil  as  Pagan  !  If 
Che  reader  feel  himself  inclined  to  treat  with 
levity  the  serious  manner  in  which  juvenile 
vleet  are  treated  by  the  author,  he  will,  when 


pains  to  bridle  me  by  the  wholesome  re- 
straint of  marriage;  their  anxiety  was, 
that  I  should  acquire  the  arts  and  giaoes 
of  eloquence. 

That  year  I  had  vacation  from  my  stu- 
dies, being  returned  from  Madaura,  a 
neighbouring  city,  where  I  had  began  to 
learn  oratoiy,  to  my  father's  house  at 
Tagasta.  He,  with  a  spirit  above  his 
circumstances,  for  he  was  but  a  poor 
freeman  of  the  town  just  mentioned,  de- 
termined to  send  me  to  Carthage,  that  I 
might  have  the  greatest  advantages  of 
proficiency.  Why  do  I  relate  these  things 
before  thee,  my  God,  to  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, the  few  of  them,  who  may  read 
these  lines  1 — ^That  both  I  and  thejr  may 
consider  out  of  how  great  a  depth  it  be- 
hoves us  to  cry  to  Uiee.  And  what  is 
nearer  than  thine  ears,  if  the  heart  con- 
fide in  thee,  and  the  life  flow  from  faith  T 
Who  did  not  then  extol  the  noble  spirit 
of  my  father,  laying  out  so  much  money 
on  the  education  of  his  son ;  a  spirit,  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  many  much 
richer  citizens,  who  had  not  the  heart  to 
send  their  sons  to  Carthage  t  While  yet 
he  had  no  concern  in  what  manner  I 
grew  up  to  thee.  Whether  I  was  chaste 
or  not,  cost  him  no  thought,  provided  I 
was  eloquent.  In  this  year  of  vacation 
my  passions  were  rampant  without  con- 
trol. This  pleased  my  father,  who  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  on  the  occasion  to 
my  mother.  She  had  lately  begun  to 
feel  thy  holy  love,  and  had  been  washed 
in  the  laver  of  regeneration.  He  was  a 
catechumen  in  pro%8sion«  Instantly,  she 
conceived  a  pious  trepidation  on  my  ao- 
count.  My  God,  thou  spakest  to  me  by 
her,  and  wamedest  me  strongly  affainst 
the  ways  of  vice.  Thy  voice  in  her  I 
despised,  and  thought  it  to  be  only  the 
voice  of  a  woman,  which  made  not  the 
least  impression  on  my  mind.  So  blind- 
ed was  I,  that  I  should  have  blushed  to 
be  thought  less  wicked  than  my  compa- 
nions, and  even  invented  false  stories  of 
my  sinful  exploits,  to  obtain  their  com- 
mendation. My  pious  parent  was  pre* 
vented  from  encouraging  me  to  many, 
because  she  thought  the  usual  studies, 
which  I  was  now  to  enter  upon,  might 
be  serviceable  to  promote  in  me  the  work 
of  true  religion.    My  father  thought  lit- 


better  informed  of  the  malignity  of  sin,  con- 
demn his  own  taste,  not  that  of  Aurastioe. 
The  same  contrast  may  be  extendeuto  the 
case  of  his  theft,  which  follows. 
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tie  of  thee,  bat  mach  of  hit  son  in  Tain 
expectations.  Thus  while  they  both  were 
too  anxious  for  m^  literary  improvements, 
I  made  progress  m  vice,  and  shut  myself 
up  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  so  as  to  bar  up, 
against  myself,  the  admission  of  thy 
truth  as  much  as  possible. 

Thy  law  certainly  punishes  theft,  O 
Lord,  and  so  does  the  law*  written  in 
the  hearts  of  men.    For,  what  thief  can 
bear  another?     Yet,  compelled  by  no 
want,  I  deliberately  committed    theft; 
through  the  wantonness  of  iniquity  and 
the  contempt  of  justice.    It  was  not  the 
effect  of  the  th^,  but  the  sin  itself, 
which  I  wished  to  enjoy.    There  was  a 
pear-tree  in  the  nei«rhbourhood  of  my 
father's    vineyard,    loaded    with    fruit, 
though  not  of  the  most  tempting  kind. 
At  dead  of  night,  in  company  with  some 
profligate  youths,  I  plundered  the  tree: 
the  spoil  was  principally  thrown  to  the 
hogs ;  for  I  had  abundance  of  better  fruit 
at  home.    Behold  my  heart,  my  God, 
behold  my  heart,  which  thou  bast  pitied 
in  its  deep  abyss  of  sin.    What  did  I 
mean,  that  I  should  be  gratuitously  wick- 
ed!   I  loved  destruction  itself.    In  the 
common  course  of  wickedness  men  have 
some  end  in  view.    Even  Catiline  him- 
self loved  not  his  crimes,  but  something 
else,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  perpetrated 
them.     We  are  deceived  by  appearances 
of  good,  embracing  the  shadows,  while 
we  follow  our  own  lusts,  instead  of  seek- 
ing the  substance,  which  is  onl^  in  thee. 
Thus,  the  soul  conmiits  fomicauon,  when 
it  is  turned  from   thee,  and  seeks,  out 
of  thee,  that  pleasure,  honour,  power, 
wealth,  or  wisdom,  which  it  never  will 
find  in  its  crenuine  purity,  till  it  return 
to  thee.    Ail,  who  remove  themselves 
far  from  thee,  and  set  up  themselves  in 
opposition,  perversely  imitate  some  attri- 
bute of  God;  though  even  by  such  imitation 
they  own  thee  to  be  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.    This  is  the  general  nature  of 
sin.    It  deceives  by  some  fictitious  sha- 
dow of  that  good,  which  in  God  alone  is 
to  be  found.    But  what  vicious  or  per- 
verse imitation  of  my  Lord  was  there  in 
my  theft  ?    I  can  conceive  none,  unless 
it  be  the  pleasure  of  acting  axbitrarilv 
and  with  impunity  against  law ; — ^a  dark 
similitude  of  Omnipotence.     O  rotten- 
ness !  0  monster  of  life,  and  profundity  of 
death !    Could  I  delight  in  what  was  not 
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lawful,  merely  because  it  was  not  lawful  T 
What  reward  shall  I  rive  to  the  Lord,  that 
I  can  now  recollect  Uiese  things  without 
fear  of  damnation  %  I  will  love  and  bless  ' 
thee,  Lord,  because  thou  hast  pardoned 
such  horrible  evils.  I  impute  it  to  th^  grace 
that  thou  hast  melted  my  sins  as  ice  is  melt^ 
ed.  I  impute  also  to  th^  mce  my  exemp- 
tion from  those  evils  which  I  have  not  com- 
mitted. For  of  what  was  I  not  capable, 
who  loved  even  gratuitous  wickedness  I 
I  am  sensible  that  all  is  forgiven ;  not 
only  the  evils  which  I  have  actually  com- 
mitted, but  also  those  evils  which  by  thy 
^dance  I  have  been  kept  from  coifimit- 
tin^.  He  who,  called  by  thee,  hath 
avoided  the  evils  which  he  hears  me 
confessing,  should  not  deride  me  a  pocur 
patient  healed  by  the  Physician,  since  he 
himself  is  indebted  to  the  same  Benefac- 
tor for  his  health,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, for  his  being  afflicted  with  a  less 
degree  of  sickness. 

O  the  unsearchable  seduction  of  per- 
nicious friendship,  the  avidity  of  doing 
mischief  from  sport,  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing others  suffer;  and  this  without  any 
distinct  workings,  either  of  avarice  or  of 
revenge !  We  hear  others  say.  Let  ns 
go,  let  us  do  it,  and  we  are  ashamed  to 
appear  defective  in  impudence.  Who 
can  unfold  to  me  the  intricacies  of  this 
knot  of  wickedness  %  It  is  filthy,  I  will 
pry  no  more  into  it.  I  will  not  see  it. 
Thee  will  I  choose,  O  righteousness  and 
innocence,  light  truly  honourable,  and 
satiety  insatiable !  With  thee  is  perfect 
rest,  and  life  without  perturbation.  He 
who  enters  into  thee,  enters  into  the  joy 
of  his  Lord,  and  shall  not  fear,  and  shall 
be  in  the  best  situation  in  thee,  the  Best 
of  Beings.  I  departed  from  thee ;  I  erred 
and  strayed,  O  my  God,  from  thy  firm 
and  upright  ways;  and  in  my  youth  I 
became  to  myself  a  region  of  desolation* 


I  CAME  to  Carthage  surrounded  and 
agitated  with  flagitious  lusts.  After  thee* 
O  my  God,  the  true  bread  of  life,  I  hun- 
gered not;  and  though  famished  with 
real  indigence,  and  longing  after  that 
which  satisfieth  not,  I  had  no  desire  for 
incorruptible  food,  not  because  I  was  full 
of  it,  for  the  jnore  eippty  I  was,  the  more  . 
faistidions  I  grew.  My  sordid  passions, 
however,  were  gilded  over  with  the  de- 


cent and  plausible  appearances  of  love 
•  He  means  the  voice  of  natural  conieienoe.l  and  friendship. '  Foul  and  base  as  I  was. 
See  Romans,  oh.  ii.  ver.  15.  |I  affected  the  reputation  of  liberal  and 
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polite  humsnity.  I  rashed  into  the  lusts 
with  which  I  desired  to  be  captivated. 
My  God,  my  mercy,  with  how  great  bit- 
terness didst  thou,  in  thy  extraordinary 
kindness,  mix  those  vain  allurements  by 
which  I  was  miserably  enslaved  and 
beaten !  for  beaten  I  truly  was  with  all 
the  iron  rods  of  envy,  suspicion,  fear,  in- 
dignation, and  quarrelling.  The  specta- 
cles of  the  theatre,  in  particular,  now 
hurried  me  away,  full  of  the  images  of  my 
miseries,  and  the  fomentations  of  my  fire. 
The  arts  of  the  Forum  also  engaged 
my  ambition;  the  more  fraudulent  the 
more  laudable.  Pride  and  arrogance  now 
elated  my  soul,  though  I  was  far  from 
approving  the  frantic  proceedings  of  the 
men  called  eversorks,  who  made  a  prac- 
tice of  disturbing  modest  pleaders,  and 
confounding  their  minds  by  riots.  Amidst 
these  things,  in  that  imbecility  of  judg- 
ment which  attends  jrouth,  i  studied  the 
books  of  eloquence  with  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  vain-glory,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  reading  dipped  into  the  Hortensius 
of  Cicero,  which  contains  an  exhortation 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  This  book 
was  the  instrument  of  effecting  a  remark- 
able change  in  my  views.  1  suddenly 
gave  up  the  fantastic  hope  of  reputation 
by  eloquence,  and  felt  a  most  ardent 
thirst  after  wisdom.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  was  maintained  at  Carthage  at  my  mo- 
therms  expense,  being  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  my  age,  my  father  having  died 
two  years  before.  How  did  I  long,  my 
God,  to  fly  from  earthly  things  to  thee, 
and  yet  1  know  not  what  thou  wert  doing 
with  me.  At  that  time,  O  light  of  my 
heart,  though  I  was  unacquainted  with 
the  apostolical  admonition,  take  heed, 

LEST  ANY  MAN  SPOIL  YOU  THROUGH  PHILO- 
SOPHY AND  VAIN  deceit;*  thou  knowest 
what  was  the  sole  object  of  my  delight 
in  the  Ciceronian  volume,  namely,  that  I 
was  vehemently  excited  by  it  to  seek  for 
wisdom,  not  in  this  or  that  sect,  but 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  And  the 
only  thing  which  damped  my  zeal  was, 
that  the  name  of  Christ,  that  precious 
name,  which  from  my  mother's  milk  I  had 
learned  to  reverence,  was  not  there.  And, 
whatever  was  without  this  name,  however 
just,  and  learned,  and  polite,  could  not 
wholly  carry  away  my  heart.  I  deter- 
'  mined  therefore  to  apply  my  mind  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  see  what  they  were ; 
and  I  now  see  the  Vhole  subject  was  im- 


penetrable to  the  proud,  low  in  appear- 
ance, sublime  in  operation,  and  veiled 
with  mysteries ;  and  my  frame  of  heart 
was  such  as  to  exclude  me  from  it,  nor 
could  I  stoop  to  take  its  yoke  upon  me. 
I  had  not  these  sensations  when  1  attend- 
ed to  the  Scriptures,  but  they  appeared 
to  me  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
dignity  of  Cicero.  My  pride  was  dis- 
gusted with  their  manner,  and  my  pene- 
tration could  not  enter  into  their  meaning.* 
It  is  true,  those  who  are  content  to  be 
little  children,  find  by  degrrees  an  illu- 
mination of  their  souls ;  but  I  disdained 
to  be  a  child,  and  elated  with  pride  im- 
ag[ined  myself  to  be  possessed  of  manly 
wisdom. 

In  this  situation  I  fell  in  with  the 
Manichees,  men  who  had  in  their  mouths 
the  mere  sound  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  were  always*  talking  of  the 
truth,  THE  TRUTH,  and  yet  formed  the 
most  absurd  opinions  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, on  which  subjects  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers far  excelled  them.  O  truth, 
how  eagerly  did  I  pant  after  thee,  while 
they  only  used  tne  word  with  their 
mouths,  or  repeated  it  in  many  huge 
volumes !  But  they  tau?ht  me  to  look  tor 
my  God  in  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  also 
in  a  number  of  splendid  phantasms  of 
their  own  creation. f  I  endeavoured  to 
feed  on  these  vanities,  but  they  being  not 
my  God,  though  I  then  supposed  so,  I 
was  not  nourished,  but  exhausted.  How 
far  did  I  wander  then  from  thee !  exclud- 


*  Cdloss.  il. 


*  An  excellent  description  of  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  a  little  Scriptural  study  on  a  proud 
mind,  which,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  Is 
eiven  up  to  judicial  infatuation  and  specious 
delusion,  in  some  way  or  other. 

t  The  Manichees,  so  called  from  Manet 
their  founder,  had  existed  about  a  hundred 
years.  It  would  not  be  woi*th  while  to  notiee 
them  at  all,  were  it  not  for  their  oonnexion 
with  the  life  of  Augustine.  Like  most  of  the 
ancient  heretics,  they  abounded  in  senseless 
whims,  not  worthy  of  any  solicitous  explana- 
tion. This  tliey  had  in  common  with  the  Pa- 
gan Philosophers,  that  they  supposed  the  su- 
preme Being  to  be  mat^al,  and  to  penetrate 
all  nature.  Their  grand  peculiarity  was  to 
admit  of  two  independent  principles,  a  good 
and  an  evil  one,  in  order  to  solve  the  arduous 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  Like 
all  heretics,  they  made  a  great  pacade  of  seek- 
ing truth  with  liberal  impartiality,  and  were 
thus  qualified  to  deceive  unwary  spirits,  who, 
far  from  suspecting  their  own  imbecility  of 
judgment,  and  regardless  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  hearty  prayer,  have  no  Idea  of  attaining 
religious  knowledge  by  any  other  method  than 
by  natural  reason. 
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ed  eren  from  the  husks  which  the 
SWINE  DID  EAT !    For  the  fables  of  the 
poets,  which  I  did  not  belieye,  though  I 
was  entertained  with  them,  were  prefer- 
able to  the  absurdities  of  these  lovers  of 
truth.    Alas !  alas !  by  what  steps  was  I 
led  into  Satanic  depths!  Panting  after 
truth,  I  sought  thee*  my  God,  not  in  in- 
tellectual, but  in  carnal  speculations;  for 
I  wonld  confess  all  to  thee,  who  didst 
compassionate  my  misery,  even  while  I 
was  hardened  against  thee.    The  Mani- 
chees  seduced  me,  partly  with  their  subtle 
and  captious  questions  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil,  partly  with  their  blasphe- 
mies against  the  Old  Testament  Saints.* 
I  did  not  then  understand,  that  though 
the  divine  rule  of  right  and  wrong  is  im- 
mutable in  the  abstract,  and  the  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbour  is  always  indis- 
pensably necessary,  yet  that  there  were 
particular  acts  of  duty  adapted  to  the 
times  and  seasons  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  which  abstract- 
ed from  such  consideration  '^fould  be  un- 
lawful.    In«  much  ignorance  I  at  that 
time  derided  thy  holy  servants,  and  was 
justly  exposed  to  believe  most  ridiculous 
absurdities.    And  thou  sentest  thy  hand 
from  above,  and  freedst  me  from  this 
depth  of  evil,  while  my  mother  was 
praying  for  me,  more  solicitous  on  ac- 
comit  of  the  death  of  my  soul,  than  other 
parents  for  the  death  of  the  body.    She 
was  favoured  with  a  dream,  by  which 
thou  comfortedst  her  soul  with  hope  of 
my  recovery.    She  appeared  to  herself 
to  be  standing  on  a  plank,  and  a  person 
came  to  her  and  asked  her  the  cause  of 
her  affliction;  and  on  being  answered, 
that  it  was  on  my  account,  he  charged 
her  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  where 
she  was,  there  also  I  should  be.    On 
which  she  imme^ately  beheld  me  stand- 
ing by  her  on  the  same  plank.    Whence 
was  this  but  from  thee,  gracious  Omni 
potent,  who  takest  care  of  each  and  all 
of  us,  as  of  single  persons  1    When  she 
lelated   this  to  me,  I  endeavoured    to 
evade  the  force  of  it,  by  observing,  that 
it  might  mean  to  exhort  her  to  be  what  I 
was.    Without  hesitation  she  replied,  it 
was  not  said,  where  he  is,  there  thou 


•The  Manicheet  objected  to  the  charac- 
ters of  Abraham,  Iiaao,  Jacob,  Motes,  David, 
tec.  on  account  of  Tariout  actions  allowed  un- 
der the  dispensation  of  their  times,  but  for- 
bidden under  the  New  Testament,  and  thence 
formed  an  argament  against  the  DiTinitj  of 
the  Old  Testament 


shalt  be;  but,  where  thou  art,  there  he 
shall  be.  Her  prompt  answer  made  a 
stronger  impression  on  my  mind  than  the 
dream  itself.  For  nine  years,  while  I 
was  rolling  in  the  filth  of  Sin,  often  at> 
tempting  to  rise,  and  still  sinking  deeper, 
did  she  in  vigorous  hope  persist  in  inces- 
sant praver.  I  remember,  also,  that  she 
entreated  a  certain  bishop  to  undertake  to 
reason  me  out  of  my  errors.  He  was  a 
person  not  backward  to  attempt  this, 
where  he  found  a  docile  subject.  *<  But  x 
your  son,"  says  he,  "is  too  much  elated 
at  present,  and  carried  away  with  the 
pleasing  novelty  of  his  error,  to  reg[ard 
any  arguments,  as  appears  by  the  plea* 
sure  he  takes  in  puzzling  miiny  ignorant 
persons  with  his  captious  questions.  Let 
him  alone ;  only  continue  praying  to  the 
Lord  for  him;  he  will  in  the  course  of 
his  study  discover  his  error.  I  myself, 
perverted  by  my  mother,  was  once  a 
Manichee  and  read  almost  all  their  books, 
and  yet  at  length  was  convinced  of  my 
error,  without  the  help  of  any  disputant.^' 
All  this  satisfied  not  my  anxious  parent ; 
with  floods  of  tears  she  persistea  in  her 
request;  when  at  last  he  a  little  out  of 
temper  on  account  of  her  importunity, 
said, "  Begone,  good  woman ;  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  child  of  such  tears  should 
perish."  She  has  often  told  me  since, 
that  this  answer  impressed  her  mind  like 
a  voice  from  Heaven. 

BOOK  IT. 

For  the  space  of  nine  years,  namely, 
from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  my  age,  I  lived  deceived  and  de- 
ceiving others,  seducing  men  Into  various 
lusts,  openly  by  what  are  called  the  lib- 
eral arts,  and  secretly  by  a  false  religion: 
in  the  former  proud,  in  the  latter  super- 
stitious ;  in  all  things  seeking  vain  glory, 
even  to  theatrical  applauses  and  conten- 
tious contests ;  and  to  complete  the  dis- 
mal picture,  a  slave  to  the  lusts  of  Uie 
flesh.  So  infatuated  was  I  with  the 
Manichean  follies,  that  I  drew  my  friends 
into  them,  and  with  them  practised  the 
impieties  of  the  sect.  The  arrogant  may 
despise  me,  and  all  who  have  never  felt 
a  salutary  work  of  self-humiliation  from 
thee,  my  God.    But  I  would  confess  to 


thee  my  own  disgraces,  for  thy  glory. 
What  am  I,  left  to  myself,  but  a  guide 
rashly  conducting  others  to  a  precipice  t 
And  when  I  am  in  a  better  state,  what 
am  I,  but  an  infant  feeding  upon  thee, 
ijthe  bread  that  pexisheth  noti    What  is 
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aoj  mtn,  nnee  he  is  flesh  t  Let  the 
proud  and  the  stron§r  despise  us;  but  we 
who  are  weak  and  poor  would  -eonfess  to 
thee. 

At  this  time  I  maintained  myself  by 
teaching  rhetoric;  and  without  fraud  I 
tau^t  my  scholars,  not  how  to  oppress 
the  innocent,  but  sometimes  how  to  vin- 
dicate the  guilty.  I  liyed  also  with  one 
woman,  but  without  matrimony.  At  this 
time  I  ceased  not  also  to  consult  astrolo- 
gers; nor  could  I  be  induced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  a  very  sensible  physician,  nor 
by  the  admonitions  of  my  excellent  £riend 
Nebridius,  to  reject  these  follies. 

While  I  was  teaching  rhetoric  in  this 
manner  in  my  natire  town,  I  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  a  young  man  of  my  own 
age,  a  scnool-fellow  imd  companion  from 
infimcy.  Indeed  there  is  no  true  friend- 
ship, except  thou  cement  it  among  those 
who  cleare  to  tbee,  through  the  love  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Which  is'giyen  to  us.  But  it  was  a 
friendship  too  sweet,  inflamed  by  the  fer- 
your  of  similar  studies.  For  I  had  drawn 
him  aside  from  the  true  fidth,  which  he 
held  not  in  a  deep  and  gennine  manner, 
into  the  M aniohean  follies,  on  account  of 
w  hich  my  mother  bewailed  me.  And  lo ! 
thou  who  pursuest  thy  fugitiyes,  O  God 
of  yengeance  and  source  of  mercies,  and 
conyertest  us  to  thyself  by  wonderful 
methods,  lo!  thou  remoyedst  him •  from 
this  life,  when  I  had  scarcely  enjoyed  his 
friendship  a  year  after  my  return  to  Ta- 
sasta.  While  he  lay  a  long  time  sense- 
less in  a  fever,  and  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  he  was  baptized  without  his  own 
knowledge;  a  thing  which  I  regarded 
with  great  indifierence,  as  not  doubting 
but  he  would  retain  my  instructions  which 
had  been  instilled  into  his  mind,  rather 
than  that  which  had  been  applied  to  his 
body,  when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  mat- 
ter. Howeyer,  against  all  expectation  he 
recovered.  As  soon  as  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  with  him,  I  attempted 
to  turn  into  ridicule  his  late  baptism,  in 
which  I  expected  his  concurrence.  But 
he  dreaded  me  as  an  enemy,  and  with 
wonderful  freedom  suddenly  admonished 
me,  that  if  I  would  be  his  friend,  I  should 
drop  the  subiect.  Confounded  at  this  un- 
expected behaviour,  I  deferred  the  con- 
versation, till  he  should  be  thoroughly 
recovered.  Bui  he  was  removed  from 
my  madness,  that  he  might  be  saved  with 
thee,  my  God,  and  that  I  might  have  com- 
fort afterwards  in  reflecting  on  his  salva- 


tion. In  a  few  days  the  fever  retomed, 
and  he  died.  How  miserable  was  my 
life !  My  country  was  a  punishment,  my 
father's  house  a  wonderful  infelicity,  and 
whatever  I  had  enjoyed  in  common  with 
him,  without  him  was  torment  itselt  I 
found  I  could  now  no  longer  say.  He  will 
come  shortly,  as  I  was  wont  to  do.  If  I 
saidy  Hope  in  God,  my  soul  refused ;  for 
the  man  whom  I  nad  lost  was  an  object 
preferable  to  the  phantasm,*  on  which  I 
was  bid  to  fix  my  hopes.  Weeping  alone 
was  sweet  to  me,  and  supplied  ue  ab- 
sence of  my  friend. 

Wretched  I  now  was,  and  wretched  is 
every  soul  that  is  bound  by  the  friendship 
of  mortal  things.  Behold  my  heart,  my 
God,  my  hope,  who  cleansest  me 'from 
the  contagion  of  such  affections,  and  di- 
rectest  my  eyes  to  thee,  and  pluckest  my 
feet  out  of  the  net.  O  madness!  not 
knowing  how  to  love  men  as  men.— O 
foolish  man !  bearing  with  no  moderatioii 
the  lot  of  humanity.  The  load  of  misery 
burdened  me,  which  I  knew  thou  alone 
eouldst  cure;  but  I  was  unwilling  and 
impotent,  because  when  1  thought  of  thee, 
I  had  only  a  shadowy  idol  before  me.  If 
I  attempted  to  throw  my  burden  on  thee, 
it  returned  upon  myself,  as  I  found  no- 
thing that  would  support  it.  I  fled  how- 
ever from  my  country,  and  came  to  Car- 
thage. 

lime,  other  objects,  and  other  friend- 
ships, gradually  lessened  my  sorrow. 
But  happy  is  he  who  loves  thee,  and  his 
friend  in  thee,  and  his  enemy  for  thy  sake. 
For  he  only  loses  no  friend  to  whom  all 
are  dear  in  him  who  is  never  lost ;  and 
who  is  he  but  our  God,  who  made  and 
fills  heaven  and  earth.  None  loses  thee 
but  he  who  lets  thee  go ;  and  he  who  dis- 
misses thee,  whither  does  he  fly,  but  from 
the  PROPtnous  to  the  advkrsb  t  God  d 
power !  turn  us,  and  show  thy  fiice,  and 
we  shall  be  sayed.  For,  wherever  the 
soul  of  man  turns  itself,  it  fixes  upon  sor- 
row, except  in  thee.  Be  not  vain,  my 
soul,  and  make  not  the  ear  of  thy  heart 
deaf  with  the  tumult  of  vanity.  The 
word  itself  calls  to  thee  to  return ;  there 
is  fhe  place  of  rest  not  to  be  disturbed. 
There  with  God  &x  thy  mansion;  there 
entrust  whatever  thou  hast,  my  soul, 
when  fatigued  with  vanities.  If  souls 
please  thee,  love  them  in  God,  and  cany 
them  with  thee  to  him  as  many  as  thou 


*  He  means  the  fantasUe  idea  of  God,  whiek 
is  a  Manichee  he  bad  embraced. 
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canst,  and  say  to  ihem,  let  us  lore  him, 
he  made  these  things,  and  he  is  not  far 
off.  The  good  ye  love  is  from  him,  but 
it  will  deservedly  be  bitter,  if  ye  love  it 
to  excess,  deserting  him*  Ye  seek  a 
happy  life :  he  who  is  our  life  descended 
hither  and  destroyed  death.  Afler  his 
descent^  will  ye  not  ascend  and  livel 
But  why  ascend,  since  ye  are  too  high 
already?  Come  down,  that  ye  may  as- 
cend to  God.  For  by  rising  up  against 
him  ye  have  fallen.  Tell  your  friends 
these  things,  that  they  may  weep ;  and 
^0  take  them  with  thee  to  God,  if  indeed 
thou  sayest  these  things  from  his  Spirit, 
and  if  indeed  the  fire  of  his  loye  bum  in 
thee. 

I  made  approaches  to  thee,  O  Lord, 
and  thou  repelledst  me,  because  thou  re- 
sistest  the  proud ;  and  what  was  prouder, 
than  to  assert  that  I  was  naturally  what 
thou  arti*  Alas!  of  what  avail  was  it 
that  I  oQderstood  the  logic  of  Aristotle, 
and  what  are  called  the  liberal  arts !  I 
had,  it  is  true,  a  facility  of  compreheu' 
sion,  and  an  acuteness  in  argumentation, 
thy  gift ;  but  I  sacrificed  not  thence  to 
thee.  Hence  they  were  to  me  a  curse, 
and  not  a  blessing.  Yet,  all  this  time,  I 
looked  on  thee  as  an  immense  lucid. body, 
of  which  I  myself  was  a  fragment.  How 
much  better  was  it  with  thy  children  of 
more  tardy  genius,  who  did  not  recede 
^  from  thy  nest,  but  were  fledged  and  grew 
up  in  safety  in  thy  Church,  and  nourished 
the  wio^  of  love  with  the  food  of  sound 
isdth !  0  Lord  our  God,  let  us  trust  in  the 
shadow  of  thy  win^.  **  Do  thou  carry 
us  to  hoary  hairs."f  When  thou  art  our 
strength,  we  have  strength ;  our  own  is 
weakness. 


RscErvE  the  sacrifice  of  my  confessions, 
and  heal  all  my  bones,  that  they  may  say, 
Lord,  who  is  hke  unto  thee  ?  The  heart 
that  is  shut  against  thee  excludes  not 
thine  eye,  nor  does  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts  repel  thine  hand,  but  thou  soilen- 
eet  them  when  thou  pleasest,  in  compas- 
sion or  in  yengeance,  and  none  can  hide 
himself  from  thy  flame.  But  may  my 
soul  praise  thee,  that  it  may  love  thee, 
and  may  it  acknowledge  thy  compas- 


sions, that  it  may  praise  thee !  Let  men 
be  converted  and  seek  thee ;  and  behold, 
thou  art  in  the  heart  of  those  who  confess 
to  thee,  and  cast  themselves  upon  thee, 
and  in  thy  bosom  deplore  their  evil  ways ; 
and  thou  in  mercy  wilt  wipe  away  their 
tears,  that  they  may  weep  the  more,  and 
rejoice  in  tears,  because  thou.  Lord,  re- 
freshest  and  comfortest  them. 

In  the  sight  of  my  God  I  will  give  an 
account  of  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  my 
age.  A  Manichee  bishop,  named  Fans- 
tus,  had  now  come  to  Carthage,  a  great 
snare  of  the  devil,  and  many  were  en- 
chanted by  his  eloquence,  which  though 
I  could  not  but  commend,  I  yet  distin- 
guished from  truth.  Report  had  repre- 
sented him  as  a  very  liberal  and  aocom-» 
plished  scholar.  And  as  I  had  read  many 
things  of  the  philosophers,  I  compared 
them  with  the  tedious  fables  of  the  Mani- 
chees,  and  found  the  former  more  proba- 
ble. Thou  regardest.  Lord,  the  humble ; 
the  proud  thou  beholdest  afar  off.  No 
doubt  the  foretelling  of  eclipses,  and  other 
things  that  might  be  mentioned,  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  philosophical  sci- 
ences in  secular  things.  Unhappy  is  that 
man  who  krfbws  all  these  things  and 
knows  not  Thee ;  but  blessed  is  he  who 
knows  thee,  though  he  knows  not  these 
things.  But  he  who  knows  both  thee 
and  them,  is  not  happier  on  their  account^ 
but  on  account  of  thee  alone  is  happy,  if 
knowing  thee  he  glorify  thee  as  God,  and 
be  thankful,  and  be  not  vain  in  his  imagi- 
nations. For,  as  he  is  in  a  better  situa- 
tion, who  possesseth  a  tree,  and  is  thank- 
ful to  thee  for  the  use  of  it,  though  he 
knows  neither  its  height  nor  breadth,  than 
he  who  measures  it,  and  counts  all  its 
branches,  and  neither  possesses  it,  nor 
knows  nor  has  learned  his  Creator ;  so 
the  believer,  whose  property  all  the  riches 
of  the  world  are,  and  who  having  no- 
thing, TET  F^SSESSETH  ALL  THINGS,  by 

cleaving  to  thee  whom  all  things  serve, 
is  indisputably  better  than  the  most  know- 
ing natural  philosopher  upon  earth,  who 
lives  in  the  neglect  t)f  thee.* 

Yet  the  raslmess  of  the  Manichee  wri- 
ter, who  undertook  to  write  of  Astronomy^ 
though  completely  ignorant  of  the  science* 
is  inexcusable,  especially  as  he  contended 


*  In  thitblaiphemjthe  Maoichees  followed 
the  Pagan  philosophers.  They  had  no  idea, 
also,  that  God  was  a  spirit  Henee  our  Aa- 
thor't  Iqne  oonfliet,  before  he  could  form  a 
gpiritoal  idea  of  God. 

t  Isaiah  xItL  4. 

3  k3 


*  An  excellent  comparison  between  the  slat* 
of  an  illiterate  beUever,  who  feeds  on  Christ  by 
laith,  and  that  of  an  i^ccomplished  man  of  science, 
even  of  one  dUlled  in  speculative  theology 
among  other  brandies  of  knowledge,  but  destu 
tute  Mspiriuial  life. 
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that  the  Holy  Ghoet  resided  penomdly 
in  him.  The  ignonnce  of  a  helieTer  in 
such  sabjeets  is  yerj  excntable ;  even  if 
he  fancy  bis  mistaken  notions  in  natural 
philosophy  to  be  branches  of  religion. 
But  who  C8D  bear  to  hear  a  pretender  to 
infallible  inspiration  rending  absurdities 
on  the  works  of  nature  1  Here  then  I  had 
my  doubts  concerning  the  dirinity  of 
BfUnicheism,  and  in  Tain  proposed  them 
to  those  of  the  sect  whom  I  met  with. 
^  Vou  must  wait  till  the  all-accomplished 
Faustus  come  to  Carthage,"  was  all  the 
Answer  I  received.  On  his  arrival  I 
found  him  an  agreeable  speaker,  and  one 
who  could  deliver  their  dotages  in  a  more 
persuasive  tone.  But  by  this  time  I  was 
surfeited  with  these  subjects,  and  I  had 
been  tauffht  by  thee,  my  God,  who  hast 
instructed  me  marvellously,  but  secretly, 
that  style  and  manner,  however  excellent, 
were  not  the  same  thing  as  sound  argu- 
ment. The  address,  indeed,  the  pathos, 
the  propriety  of  langua^,  and  facility  of 

Eression  in  clothing  his  sentiments,  de- 
ted  me ;  but  my  mind  was  unsatisfied, 
proofs  of  iffnorance  in  science  which 
1 99i,w  in  Manicheism,  connected  with  pre- 
tensions to  infallibility,  stagffered  my 
mind  with  respect  to  their  whole  system. 
On  freely  conversing  with  him,  I  found 
liim  possessed  of  an  ingenuous  firankness, 
more  valuable  than  all  the  subjects  of  my 
investigation.  He  owned  his  ignorance 
in  all  philosophy,  and  left  me  convinced 
of  it.  Grammar  alone,  and  some  Cicero- 
nian and  other  classicial  furniture,  made 
up  his  stock  of  knowledge,  an^  supplied 
him  with  a  copiousness  of  diction,  which 
received  additional  ornament  from  his  na- 
tural vivacity  of  imagination.  My  hope 
of  discovering  truth  was  now  at  an  end : 
I  remained  still  a  Manichee,  because  I 
despaired  of  succeeding  better  on  any 
other  plan.  Thus  that  same  Faustus, 
who  hsul  been  the  snare  of  death  to  many, 
was  the  first  who  relaxed  my  fetters, 
thouffh  contrary  to  his  own  mtention. 
Thy  hands,  my  God,  in  the  secret  of  thy 
providence,  forsook  not  my  soul :  day  and 
niffht  the  prayers  of  my  mother  came  up 
before  thee,  and  thou  wrouffhtest  upon 
me  in  ways  marvellous  indeed,  but  secret 
Thou  didst  it,  my  God :  roa  mam's  ooinos 
ARi  FROM  THE  LORD:  sud  who  affords 
salvation  but  thy  hand,  which  restores 
what  thou  hast  made  t  It  was  fVom  thy 
influence  that  I  was  persuaded 

Rome  to  teach,  instead  of  Carthage.  .„  „.^  „ ..^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.«„j,  «, 

deep  recesses  of  thy  wisdom  and  mercy  I  hence  to  discover  the  jusuietBofhis  reflectioiis. 


most  be  confessed  by  me  in  this  dispen- 
sation. I  understood,  thai  at  Rome  ft 
teacher  was  not  exposed  to  those  tnrbn- 
lent  proceedings,  which  were  so  common 
at  Carthage,  ^us  the  madness  of  one 
set  of  men,  and  the  friendship  of  o^ers, 
promising  me  vain  things,  were  thy  means 
of  introducing  me  into  the  way  of  life  and 
pesce,  and  in  secret  thou  madest  use  of 
their  perverseness  and  my  own.  Here  I 
detested  real  misery,  there  sought  false 
felicity.  But  the  true  cause  of  this  re- 
moval was  at  that  time  hidden  both  from 
me  and  my  mother,  who  bewailed  me 
going  away,  and  followed  me  to  the  sea- 
side; but  I  deceived  her,  though  she  held 
me  close  with  a  view  either  to  call  me 
back,  or  to  go  along  with  me.  I  pretend- 
ed that  I  only  meant  to  keep  company 
with  a  friend  till  he  set  sail ;  and  with 
difficulty  persuaded  her  to  remain  that 
night  in  a  place  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Cyprian.  But  that  night  I  departed  pri- 
vily; and  she  continued  weeping  and  pray- 
ing, llius  did  I  deceive  my  mother,  and 
SUCH  a  mother !  Yet  was  I  preserved  from 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  foul  as  I  was  in 
all  the  mire  of  sin,  and  a  time  was  coming, 
when  thou  wouldest  wipe  away  my  mo- 
ther's tears,  with  which  she  watered  the 
earth,  and  even  forgive  this  my  base  un- 
dutifulness.  And  .what  did  she  beg  of 
thee,  my  God,  at  that  time,  but  that  I 
might  be  hindered  from  sailing  ?  Thou, 
in  profound  wisdom  regarding  the  hinob 
of  her  desire,  neglected  st  the  particular 
object  of  her  present  prayers,  that  thou 
mightest  gratify  the  general  object  of  her 
devotions.  The  wind  favoured  us,  and 
carried  us  out  of  sight  of  the  shore  when 
in  the  morning  she  was  distracted  with 
grief,  and  filled  thine  ears  with  groans  and 
complaints ;  whilst  thou,  in  contempt  of 
her  violent  agonies,  hurriedst  me  along  by 
my  lusts  to  complete  their  desires,  and 
punishedst  her  carnal  desire  with  Uie  just 
scourge  of  immoderate  griefe.*  She  loved 
my^  presence  with  her,  as  is  natural  to 
mothers,  though  in  her  the  affection  was 
uncommonly  strong,  and  she  knew  not 
what  joy  thou  wast  preparing  for  her  from 
my  absence.  She  knew  not;  therefore 
she  wept  and  wailed.    Yet  after  she  had 


*  It  reaaires  a  muid   well  ■esaoned  with 
Christian  discernment  and  humility,  to  admire  in 
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wearied  herself  in  accusing  my  perfidy 
and  cruelty,  she  returned  to  her  former 
employment  of  praying  for  me,  and  went 
home,  while  I  went  to  Rome. 

And  there  I  was  punished  with  the 
scourge  of  bodily  sickness,  and  I  drew 
nigh  tp  hell,  carrying  thejoad  of  all  my 
sins,  oriffinaJ  and  actual.  Fpr  Christ  had 
not  freed  me  from  them  hj  the  body  of 
his  flesh  through  death.  For  how  could 
a  &ntastic  death,  such  as  I,  a  Manichee, 
then  believed  his  to  be,  deliver  my  soul ! 
Whither  mast  I  have  sone,  had  I  at  that 
time  departed  hence,  but  to  the  fire  and 
torments  worthy  of  my  deeds,  according 
to  the  truth  of  thy  appointment  !*  She 
was  ignorant  of  this,  and  yet  prayed  for 
me,  bein^  absent.  But  thou,  every  where 
present/heardest  her,  and  pitiedst  me. 
Still  in  the  crisis  of  my  danger,  I  desired 
not  thy  baptism  as  I  had  done  when  a 
boy :  1  had  nown  up  to  my  own  disgrace, 
and  madly  derided  thy  medicine  of  hu- 
man misery.  How  my  mother,  whose 
affection  both  natural  and  spiritual  to- 
ward me  was  inexpressible,  would  haye 
borne  such  a  stroke,  I  cannot  conceive. 
Morning  and  evening  she  frequented  the 
church,  to  hear  thy  word  and  to  pray,  and 
the  fl^vation  of  her  son  was  the  constant 
burden  of  her  supplications.  Thou  heard 
est  her,  O  Lord,  and  performedst  in  due 
season  what  thou  hadst  predestinated. 
Thou  recoveredst  me  from  the  fever,  that 
at  length  I  mi^ht  obtain  also  a  recovery 
of  still  greater  importance. 

The  Manichees  are  divided  into  two 
bodies,  auditors,  and  elect.  He,  in  whose 
house  I  lodged,  was  of  the  former  sort.  I 
myself  was  ranked  among  the  latter. 
With  them  I  fancied  myself  perfectly  sin- 
less, and  laid  the  blame  of  the  evils  I  com- 
mitted on  another  nature,  that  sinned  with- 
in mef,  and  my  pride  was  highly  gra- 
tified with  the  conception.  My  attachment 
to  this  sect,  however,  grew  more  l^x,  as 
I  found  the  impossibility  of  discovering 
truth,  and  felt  a  secret  predilection  in  fa- 
vour of  the  academic  philosophy,  which 
commends  a  state  of  doubt  and  uncertain- 
ty .f    My  landlord,  who  had  not  so  much 


experience  of  the  sect  as  I  had,  was  ele- 
vated with  their  fancies.  I  checked  his 
sanguine  views ;  and  though  the  intimacy 
I  had  contracted  with  this  people  (for  a 
number  of  them  live  at  Rom^)  made  me 
backward  to  seek  elsewhere  for  truth,  I 
was  howeyer  little  solicitous  to  defend  the 
reputation  of  their  tenets.  It  veas  a  deplora^ 
ble  evil  with  me,  that  my  prejudice  was  so 
strong  against  the  Christian  faith.  When 
I  thought  of  thee,  my  God,  I  could  not  con- 
ceive any  thing  but  what  was  corporeal, 
thoagh  of  the  most  excellent  subtilty ;  but 
what  was  immaterial,  appeared  to  be  no- 
thing. And  here  I  seemed  incurable  in 
error.  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  a 
good  Being  should  create  an  evil  one, 
and  therefore  chose  to  admit  limits  to  the 
infinite  Author  of  Nature,  by  supposing 
him  to  be  controlled  by  an  independent 
evil  principle.  Yet,  though  my  ideas 
were  matenal,  I  could  not  t)ear  to  think 
of  God  being  flesh.  That  was  too  gross 
and  low  in  my  apprehensions.  Thy  only 
begotten  Son  appeared  to  me  as  the  most 
lucid  part  of  thee,  afforded  for  our  salva- 
tion. I  concluded,  that  such  a  nature 
could  not  be  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
without  partaking  of  human  flesh,  whicn 
I  thought  must  pollute  it.  Hence  arose 
my  fantastic  ideas  of  Jesus,*  so  destruc- 
tive of  all  piety.  Thy  spiritual  children 
may  smile  at  me  with  charitable  sympa- 
thy, if  they  read  these  my  confessions ; 
such,  however,  were  my  views.  Indeed, 
while  I  was  at  Carthage  the  discourse  of 
one  Helpidius  had  moyed  me  in  some  de- 
gree, who  produced  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment several  powerful  arguments  against 
their  positions ;  and  their  answer  appeared 
to^e  to  be  weak,  which  yet  Ihey  did  not 
deliver  openly,  but  in  secret.  They  pre- 
tended that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  falsified  by  some, 
who  desired  to  insert  Judaism  into  Chris- 
tianity, but  they  themselves  produced  no 


*  Does  the  reader  think  ihis  hanh  7  Let  him 
consider  whether  it  can  be  any  thing  else  than 
the  want  of  afirm  belief  of  the  word  of  God,and 
a  contempt  of  his  holiness  and  authority,  that 
can  make  him  think  so,  and  he  will  do  well  to 
apply  the  awful  case  to  his  own  conscience. 

T  Every  human  soul  was  supposed  by  the  Ma- 
nichees to  have  in  it  a  mixture  of  the  good  and 
Ihe  evil  principle. 

t  A  very  natural  and  cotuaoa  enect  of  rea- 


soning pride.  When  a  man  attempts  to  discover 
and  aqjust  religious  truth  by  leaning  to  his  o\%'n 
undentandinffrhe  frequently  finds  scepticism  the 
sole  result  of  his  most  painful  investigations ;  and 
eVery  thing  appears  doubtful  to  him.  except  the 
incompetency  of  fallen  man  to  understand  these 
things,  and  tne  propriety  of  seeking  a  new  na- 
ture and  a  spintual  uikleTstanding  from  above. 
If  the  errors  of  Manichcism  appear  very  absurd* 
there  are  other  modes  of  deviation  from  Scrip- 
ture truth,  which  would  appear  no  less  so,  were 
they  as  ^infashiooable  in  our  times. 

*  It  is  evident  diat  this  sect  comprehended  in 
it  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  Doates,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  repeatedly. 
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uncorrapted  copies.*  Still  did  I  pant 
under  those  masses  of  materialism,  and 
was  prevented  from  breathing  the  simple 
and  pare  air  of  thy  truth. 

Some  unexpected  disadvantages  in  the 
way.  of  my  profession  laid  me  open  to 
any  probable  oflfer  of  employ  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  From  Milan,  a  requisition  was 
made  to  Symmachus,  prefect  of  Rome,  to 
send  a  professor  of  rhetoric  to  that  city. 
By  the  mterest  of  my  Manichean  friends 
I  obtained  the  honour,  and  came  to  Milan* 
There  I  waited  on  Ambrose  the  Bishop, 
a  man  renowned  for  piety  through  the 
world,  and  who  then  ministered  the  bread 
of  life  to  thy  people  with  much  zeal  and 
eloquence.  Tne  man  of  God  received  me 
like  a  father,  and  I  conceived  an  affection 
for  him,  not  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  which 
I  had  no  idea  of  discovering  in  thy  Church, 
but  as  a  man  kind  to  me ;  and  I  studious- 
Ij  attended  his  lectures,  only  with  a  cu- 
rious desire  of  discovering  whether  fame 
had  done  justice  to  his  eloauence  or  not. 
I^tood  indifferent  and  fastidious  with  re- 
spect to  his  matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
wa3  delighted  with  the  sweetness  of  his 
language,  more  learned  indeed,  but  less 
soothing  and  aneeable  than  that  of  Faus- 
tus.  In  their  thoughts  there  was  no  com- 
parison ;  the  latter  erred  in  Manichean 
fallacies,  the  former  taught  salvation  in 
the  roost  salutary  manner.  But  salvation 
is  far  from  sinners,  such  as  I  then  was, 
and  yet  I  was  gradually  approaching  to 
it,  and  knew  it  not.  As  I  now  despaired 
of  finding  the  way  to  God,  I  had  no  con- 
cern with  sentiment;  language  alone  I 
chose  to  regard.  But  the  ideas  which 
i  neglected  came  into  my  mind,  together 
with  the  words  with  which  I  was  pleased. 
I  gradually  was  brought  to  attend  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  bishop.  I  found  rea- 
son to  rebuke  myself  for  the  hasty  con- 
clusions I  had  formed  of  the  perfectly 
indefensible  nature  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets.    A  number  of  difficulties,  start? 


*  The  Manichees,  like  all  other  heretics,  could 
not  stand  before  the  Scriptures.  Thev  profess- 
edly rejected  the  Old  Testament,  as  oelonging 
to  the  malignant  principle ;  and  when  they  were 
pressed  with  the  authority  of  the  New,  as  cor- 
roborating the  Old,  they  pretended  the  New  was 
adulterated,  is  there  any  new  thing  under  the 
sun  ?  Did  not  Lord  Bolingbroke  set  up  the  autho- 
rity of  St.  John  against  St.  Paul  ?  Have  we  not 
heard  of  some  parts  of  the  Gospels  as  not  genu- 
ine, because  they  suit  not  Socinian  views?  Ge- 
nuine Christian  principles  alone  will  bear  the 
test,  nor  fear  the  scrutiny  of  the  whole  word  of 
God. 


ed  upon  them  by  the  Manichees,  found 
in  the  expositions  of  Ambrose  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  The  possibility  of  finding 
truth  in  the  Church  of  Christ  appeared ; 
and  I  began  to  consider  by  what  argu- 
ments I  might  convict  Manicheism  of 
falsehood.  Could  I  have  formed  an  idea 
of  a  spiritual  substance,  their  whole  fa- 
bric had  been  overturned,  but  I  could  not. 
Moreover,  I  found  that  the  philosophers 
in  general  explained  the  system  of  nature 
better  than  the  Manichees.  It  seemed 
shameful  to  continue  in  connexion  with 
a  sect  replete  with  such  evident  absurdi- 
ties, that  I  could  not  but  prefer  to  them 
the  Pagan  philosophers,  though  I  dared 
not  trust  these  with  the  healing  of  my 
soul,  because  they  were  without  the  sav- 
ing name  of  Christ.  In  conclusion,  I  de- 
termined to  remain  a  catechumen  in  the 
church  recommended  to  me  by  my  pa- 
rents, till  I  saw  my  way  more  clearly. 

BOOK  VI. 

O  Thou!  my  hope  from  my  youth, 
where  wast  thou  1  Tnou  madest  me  wiser 
than  the  fowls  of  heaven ;  yet  I  walked 
through  darkness  and  slippery  places. 
My  mother  was  now  come  to  me,  coura- 
geous through  piety,  following  me  by 
land  and  sea,  and  secure  of  thy  favour  in 
all  dangers.  She  found  me  very  hopeless 
with  respect  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 
However,  when  I  told  her  my  present 
situation,  she  answered,  that  she  believed 
in  Christ,  that  before  she  lef^  this  worid 
she  should  see  me  a  sound  believer.  To 
thee  her  prayers  and  tears  were  still  more 
copious,  that  thou  wouldest  perfect  what 
thou  had  St  begun,  and  with  much  zeal 
and  affection  she  attended  the  ministry 
of  Ambrose.  Him  she  loved  as  an  aogel 
of  God,  because  she  understood  that  I 
had  broken  off  from  Manichean  con- 
nexions through  his  means,  and  she  con- 
Adently  expected  me  to  pass  from  sick- 
ness to  health,  though  with  a  critical 
dan^r  in  the  interval. 

She  had  been  used  to  bring  bread  and 
wine  for  the  commemoration  of  the  saints ; 
and  still  retaining  the  African  custom, 
she  was  prohibited  by  the  door-keeper, 
understanding  that  the  bishop  had  forbid- 
den the  practice.  Another  person  would 
not  soon  have  been  obeyed,  but  Ambrose 
was  her  favourite,  and  was  himself 
amazed  at  the  promptitude  of  her  obedi- 
ence. The  reasons  of  the  prohibitioa 
were,  the  fear  of  excess,  and  the  dan^ 
of  superstitioD,  the  practice  itself  bemg 
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▼erj  similar  to  those  of  the  Pagans.*  In- 
stead  therefore  of  a  canister  full  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  she  henceforward,  on 
the  commemorationHiays  of  the  martyrs, 
gave  alms,  according  to  her  ability,  to  the 
poor,  and  received  the  Lord^s  Supper,  if 
It  was  celebrated  on  those  occasions.  Am- 
brose himself  was  charmed  with  the  fer- 
Tour  of  her  piety  and  the  amiableness  of 
her  good  works,  and  often  brake  out  in 
his  preaching,  when  he  saw  me,  conflrra- 
tulating  me  that  I  had  such  a  mother, 
little  knowing  what  sort  cf  a  son  she 
had,  who  doubted  of  all  these  things,  and 
even  apprehended  that  the  way  of  life 
could  not  be  found.  Nor  did  I  groan  to 
thee  in  prayer  for  help,  being  intent  only 
on  study,  and  restless  in  discussions  and 
investigations.  In  a  secular  view,  Am- 
brose himself  appeared  to  be  a  happy 
man,  revered  as  he  was  by  the  imperial 
court ;  only  his  celibacy  appeared  to  me 
in  a  melancholy  light.  But  what  hope 
he  bore  within,  what  struggles  he  had 
against  the  temptations  of  grandeur,  what 
was  his  real  comfort  id  adversity,  his 
hidden  strength  and  joy  derived  from  the 
bread  of  Life,  of  these  things  I  could  form 
no  idea ;  for  I  had  no  experience  of  them ; 
nor  did  he  know  the  fluctuations  of  my 
soul,  nor  the  dangerous  pit  in  which  I 
was  enslaved.  It  was  out  of  my  power 
to  consult  him  as  I  could  wish,  surround- 
ed as  he  was  with  crowds  of  persons^ 
whose  necessities  he  relieved.  During 
the  little  time  in  which  he  was  from 
them,  (and  the  time  was  but  Httle)  he 
either  refreshed  his  body  with  food,  or  his 
mind  with  reading.  Hence  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  unbosom  mi^self  to  him.  A 
few  words  of  conversation  sufficed  not 
I  expected  in  vain  to  find  him  at  leisure 
for  ;l  long  conversation.!  I  profited,  how- 
ever, bvnis  sermons.  EveryiLord's  day 
I  heard  him  instructing  the  people,  and  I 
was  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  fal- 
si^ of  the  calumnies  which  those  .de- 
ceivers had  invented  against  the  dhine 
books.  And  when  I  found,  that  the  Mo- 
saic expression  of  man  made  after  the 
image  of  God,  was  undsrstood  by  no  be- 


*  Here  if  a  striking  iratance  of  the  growth  ol 
Pagan  tuperstition  in  the  church.  The  torrent 
woB  strong,  and  notwithstanding  ^occasional 
checks  which  it  received,  at  length  overspread  all 
Christendom,  and  quite  obscured  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. 

t  Doubtless,  coald  the  modesty  of  Augustine 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  Qesire  such  a  confe^ 
ence,  ne  might  have  obtained  it  And  what  a 
bishop  then  was,  may  be  seen  in  Ambrose. 


liever  to  imply  that  God  was  in  hnman 
form,  though  1  still  could  form  no  idea  of 
a  spiritual  substance,  I  was  glad,  and 
blushed  to  think  how  many  years  I  had 
falsely  accused  the  Church,  instead  of 
learning  by  careful  inquiry.* 

The  st^  of  my  mind  was  now  some- 
thing altered;  ashamed  of  past, miscar- 
riage and  delusions,  and  hence  the  more 
anxious  to  be  guided  right  for  the  time 
to  come.  I  was  completely  convinced  of 
the  ftlsehood  of  the  many  things  I  had 
once  uttered  with  so  much  confidence.  I 
was  pleased  to  find,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  plainly  free  firom  the  mon- 
strous absurdity  of  which  I  had  accused 
her.  I  found,  too,  that  thy  holj  men  of 
old  held  not  those  sentiments  with  which 
they  were  charged.  And  I  was  pleased 
to  find  Ambrose  very  diligently  oom^ 
mending  a  rule  to  his  people,  *^  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life  ;"t  when 
the  bishop,  removing  the  mystic  veil, 
opened  to  us  those  th^gs,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  might  seem  to  teach  per- 
verseness:  what  he  said  was  a^preeable 
to  me,  though  I  was  far  from  being  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.^  My  former  mistakes 
and  blameable  rashness  rendered  me  now 
exceedingly  sceptical,  and  I  wanted  the 
fullest  intuitive  evidence.  By  faith,  in- 
deed, I  might  have  been  healed ;  but  hav- 
ing experienced  a  bad  physician,  I  now 
dreadea  a  good  one.  B^  believing  alone 
could  I  be  cured;  yet  for  fear  of  believ- 
ing false  things,  I  refused  to  be  healed, 
resisting  thy  hands,  who  hast  made  for  ns 
the  medicines  of  faith,  and  hast  sprinkled 
them  over  the  diseases  of  the  world, 
and  hast  attributed  so  great  authority  to 
them. 

I  conld  not,  however,  but  prefer  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  think 


*  A  remarkable  instance  of  partiality,  attended- 
with  a  remarkable  frankness  of  confession.  Au- 
gustine for  nine  years  believed  that  the  general 
efaurch  held  the  corporeal  form  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  though  he  rotght  with  ease  have  learned 
the  contrary  at  any  time.  But  heresy  in  all  ages 
acts  in  the  same  disingenuous  spirit. 

t  An  important  observation  surely !  abused 
much  by  Origen,  and  many  of  his  foltowers,  to 
lancifuland  capricious  purposes.  In  Augustine, 
however,  the  distinction  between«letter  and  spi- 
rit was  generally  made  commensurate  with  that 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  and  in  eflect  distin- 
guished seli-rishteous  from  evangeUcal  religion. 

I  It  would  be  well,  if  many,  who  stumble  at 
the  Old  Testament,  were  more  convinced  of 
their  own  ignorance  and  incompetencjr,  for  want 
of  a  just  ami  solid  acquaintance  with  its  typical 
nature,  and  the  laws  of  interpreting  it 
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it  was  more  reasonable  to  enjoin  faith  in 
•objects  incapable  of  demonstration,  than 
to  require  the  belief  of  most  absurd  fa- 
bles after  pretending  to  promise  as  know- 
ledge. 

By  degrrees,  then,  Lord,  with  a  mild  and 
merciful  band  relating  and  composing 
my  heart,  enabledst  me  to  consider  how 
many  things  I  believed  which  I  had  never 
seen,  what  credit  I  firave  to  friends,  to 
physicians,  to  many  others,  without  which 
the  common  affairs  of  life  could  never  be 
transacted;  also,  how  firmly  I  believed 
who  were  my  parents,  though  I  could  not 
possibly  have  any  demonstration  concern- 
ing the  matter.    Thus  thou  persuadest 
me,  that  those  who  believed  thy  books 
were  not  to  be  condemned  fgr  credulity, 
but  those  who  disbelieved  them  were  to 
be  condemned  for  unreasonable  obstinacy, 
especially  as  their  credibility  was  esta- 
blished  by  the   great  authority   which 
they  had  obtained  throughout  the  world. 
**How  do  you  know  that  those  books 
were  divinely  Inspired!"  appeared  to  me 
now  a  question  implying  a  doubt  not 
worthy  to  be  attended  to.    For,  amidst 
all  the  contcfntiousness  of  philosophers, 
which  had  so  much  agitated  my  mind;  I 
had  ever  preserved  the  belief  of  thy  ex- 
istence and  Divine  providence.    Some- 
times, indeed,  this  belief  was  stronger, 
sometimes  weaker,  yet  it  never  left  me, 
notwithstanding  my  great  perplexity  con- 
cerning thy  nature,  or  the  way  of  ap- 
proaching thee.    As  we  are  too  infirm  to 
discover    truth   by    abstract  reasoning, 
and  therefore  need  the  authority  of  di- 
vine revelation,  I  apprehended,  that  thou 
wouldest  never  have  given  such  high  au- 
thority and  influence  to  the  Scriptures 
through  the  world,  unless  this  had  been 
the  appointed  means  of  our  knowing  thee, 
and  seeking  thy  will ;  and  now  the  ab- 
surdities, which  the  literal  interpretation 
of  many  things  seem  to  involve,  after  I  had 
heard  a  probable  exposition  of  several  of 
them,  I  referred  to  the  depth  of  mysteries ; 
and  hence  the  authority  of  thy  book  ap- 
peared more  venerable  and  more  credible, 
as  it  lay  open  to  every  one's  view,  and 
yet  reserved  the  dignity  of  the  secret 
by  the  most  profound  sentiments ;  offering 
themselves  to  all  in  a  language  the  most 
open  and  the  most  humble,  and  exercising 
the  attention  of  serious  minds.    I  con- 
sidered these  thin^,  and  thou  wast  pre- 
sent with  me ;  I  siffhed,  and  thou  heard- 
,  est  me ;  I  fluctuated,  and  thou  directedst 
my  course;  I  went  along  the  broad  way 


of  the  world,  and  thou  didst  not  desert 
me.* 

My  heart  was  thirsting  after  honours, 
profits,  and  marriage,  and  thou  deridest 
me.  In  these  lusts  I  suffered  the  bitter- 
est difficulties ;  thou  being  so  much  the 
more  propitious,  the  less  thou  sufferedst 
any  thing  to  be  pleasant  to  me  which  was 
not  thyself.  See,  Lord,  my  heart.  Now 
let  it  stick  close  to  thee,  which  thou  hast 
freed  from  the  tenacious  glue  of  death. 
How  miserable  was  I,  and  how  didst 
thou  cause  me  to  feel  my  misery  on  that 
day,  when  I  Was  preparing  to  excite  a 
panegyric  to  the  emperor,  in  which  there 
were  many  falsehoods,  and  I  expected 
applause,  even  from  those  who  knew 
them  to  be  falsehoods,  when  my  heart 
brooded  over  its  anxieties,  and  passing 
through  a  certain  street  of  Milan,  I  saw  a 
poor  begjTar,  I  suppose  at  that  time  with 
a  full  belTy,  jocund  and  merry !  I  sighed, 
and  spake  to  my  friends  who  were  with 
me,  of  the  many  pains  of  our  madness, 
because  from  all  the  toils,  which  with  so 
much  labour  and  vexation  we  underwent, 
we  expected  only  that  same  rest  and  se- 
curity, which  that  beggar  had  already  at- 
tained, though  we  were  uncertain  whe- 
ther we  should  ever  reach  it.  In  truth, 
he  was  not  possessed  of  true  joy,  but  I, 
by  the  ambisuous  windings  of  art,  sought 
it  in  a  more  delusory  way.  He,  however, 
was  evidently  merry,  I  full  of  anxiety ; 
he  at  his  ease,  1  full  of  fear.  ^Were  I 
asked,  whether'  frame  of  mind  I  should 

K refer,  I  should  without  hesitation  choose 
is.  Yet  if  I  were  asked,  whether  I 
would  be  Augustine,  or  the  beggar,  I 
should  say  the  former.  How  perverse 
was  this!  Much  to  this  purpose  did  I 
say  to  my  friends,  and  often  observed 


*  We  have  seen  here  the  close  thoughts  of  an 
original  thinker,  who  had  once  as  strong  a  preiu- 
dice  as  an^  against  Scripture-truth ;  owning  hit 
rashness  in  condemning  what  he  had  not  un- 
derstood ;  convinced  of  the  rationality  of  the 
Scriptures,  afler  he  had  in  some  measure  disco- 
vercNl  the  true  ke^  to  their  meaning;  persuaded 
of  their  divinity,  Irom  their  providential  propa* 
gation  in  the  worid ;  owning  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  expecting  demonstraUon,  and  of  refusing 
assent  to  grounds  of  faith  such  as  determine  us 
in  common  life;  spying  a  divine  beauty  in  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  their  language, 
adapted  to  all  capacities:  and  comprehending  at 
length  the  necessity  of  a  serious  mind,  in  order 
to  render  them  efllectual  to  saving  purposes.— 
Sceptics  and  infidels  would  do  well  to  follow 
him  in  this  train  of  thought:  they  need  not  to  be 
ashamed  lo  imitate  a  peison  so  acute  and  inge- 
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how  things  were  with  me;  and  I  found 
myself  miserable,  and  I  grrieved,  and 
doubled  that  misery*  And  if  any  thing 
prosperous  smiled  upon  me,  I  was  back- 
wara  to  lay  hold  of  it,  because  it  flew 
away  almost  before  I  could  lay  hold  of 
it.* 

My  most  intimate    conversations  on 
these  subjects  were  with  Alypius  and 
Nebridius.    The  former,  my  townsman, 
had  studied  under  me  both  at  Tagasta 
and  at  Carthage,  and  we  were  very  dear 
to  each  other.    The  torrent  of  fashion  at 
the  latter  place  hurried  him  into  the  Cir- 
ceosian  games,  of  which  he -became  ex- 
travagantly fond.    I  was  vexed  to  see 
him  give  into  a  taste  so  destructive  of  all 
sobriety  and  prudence  in  youth,  and  can- 
not but  take  notice  of  the  providential 
manner   in   which   he   was    delivered. 
While  I  was  one  day  expounding  in  my 
school  at  Carthage,  an  allusion  to  the 
Circensian  games  occurred  as  proper  to 
illustrate  my  subject,  on  which  occasion 
I  severely  censured  those  who  were  fond 
of  that  madness.    I  meant  nothing  for 
Alypius ;  but  thou.  Lord,  who  hadst  de- 
signed him  for  a  minister  of  thy  word, 
and  who  wouldest  make  it  manliest,  that 
his  correction  should  be  thy  own  work, 
infixedst  a  deep  sting  of  conviction  into 
his  heart ;  he  believed,  that  I  spake  it  on 
his  account,  loved  me  the  more  for  it,  and^ 
shook  off  the  Circensian  follies.    But  he 
was  afterwards  involved  in  Manicheism 
with  me,  deceived  by  the  appearance  of 
ffood.    Afterwards  he  came  to  Rome,  to 
learn  the  law,  and  there  was  ensnared 
with  a  new  evil,  a  fondness  for  the  bar- 
barous sports  of  gladiators,  to  which  he 
had  a  strong  aversion.    Some  friends  of 
his  carried  him  to  them  by  force,  while 
he  declared  with  neat  confidence,  that 
his  mind  and  eyes  should  still  be  alienated 
from  those  spectacles.    For  a  while  he 
closed  his  eyes  with  great  resolution,  till, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  whole 
house  rang  with  shouting,  overcome  by 
curiosity,  he  opened  his  eyes  to  see  wjiat 
was  the  matter.    Beholding  a  gladiator 
wounded,  on  the  sight  of  the  blood  he 
was  inebriated  with  the  sanguinary  plea- 
sure.   He  gazed,  he  shouted,  he  was  in- 
flamed, he  canied  away  with  him  the 


madness,  which  stimulated  him  to  repeat 
his  visits ;  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
sports,  even  more  than  those  who  had 
dragged  him  thither  against  his  will,  and 
seduced  others  Thence  thou  with  a 
strong  and  merciful  hand  recoveredst  him 
at  length,  but  long  after,  and  taughtest 
him  to  put  his  confidence  not  in  himself, 
but  in  thee.*  On  another  occasion, 
Alypius  was  apprehended  as  a  thief,  and 
circumstances  seemed  to  tell  so  much 
against  him,  that  it  was  by  a  particular 
providence  his  innocence  was  cleared, 
uut  he  was  to  be  a  dispenser  of  thy  word, 
an  examiner  of  many  causes  in  thy 
Church,  and  he  learned  caution  and  wis- 
dom from  this  event.  Him  I  found  at 
Rome,  and  he  removed  With  me  to  Milan, 
and  practised  in  the  law  with  uncommon 
uprightness  and  integrity.  With  me,  he 
was  uncertain  with  respect  to  his  plan  of 
religion  and  the  way  of  happiness. 

my  friend  Nebridius  also  left  a  good 
paternal  estate  in  the  neiffhbourho^  of 
Carthage,  for  the  sake  o£  enjoying  my 
company ;  and  we  three  were  panting  af- 
ter happiness,  till  thou  shouldest  give  us 
meat  in  due  season ;  and  amidst  all  the 
bitterness  which  attended  our  worldly 
concerns,  while  we  were  wishing  to  see 
the  end  of  these  things,  we  found  our- 
selves in  darkness^  and  we  said  with 
sighs.  How  long  1  Yet  we  still  followed 
objects  with  which  we  were  dissatisfied, 
because  we  knew  nothing-better  to  sub- 
stitute in  their  room. 

As  to  myself  in  particular,  I  reviewed 
attentively  how  Ion?  I  had  been  in  pur- 
suit of  the  •  true  wisdom,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  give  up  secular  pursuits  in  case 
of  success.  I  had  begun  at  nineteen,  and 
I  was  now  in 'my  thirtieth  year,  still 
miserable,  anxious,  procrastinating,  fed 
with  tantalizing  hopes,  solicited  m  my 
conscience  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  time 
each  day  for  the  care  of  mj  soul.  "  Your 
mornings  are  for  your  pupils :  why  do  not 
you  employ  to  serious  purpose  the  af- 
ternoons ?  But  then  what  time  shall  I 
have  to  attend  the  levees  of  the  Great, 
and  to  unbend  my  mind  with  necessary 
relaxation  t    What,  then,  if  death  should 


*  A  lively  pictme  of  human  vanity,  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  whole  tenour  of  ecclesiastes, 
and  evidencing  ihe  distress  of  those  in  high  life 
to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  their  inferiors. 
Ambition  receives  no  cure  from  the  review, 
till  the  man  knows  what  is  better. 


*  It  is  obvious  to  observe  hence  the  folly  of 
self-confidence,  and  the  bewitching  power  of 
temptation  over  so  weak  and  corrupt  a  creature 
as  man.  Many  who  would  deem  it  impossible 
that  they  should  enter  with  spirit  into  the  obsce- 
nity of  the  stage,  or  the  cruelties  of  the  slave 
trade,  by  a  little  indulgence,  may  soon  become 
what  beforehand  they  would  abhor. 
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Bnddeoly  seixe  yon,  and  jadgment  over- 
take you  unprepared  ?  Yet,  on  the  other 
side,  what  if  death  itself  be  the  extino- 
tion  of  mj  beingr  *  But  far  be  from  my 
aoul  the  idea.  God  would  never  have 
tiTen  such  high  proofis  of  credibility  to 
Christianity,  nor  have  shown  himself  so 
marrellously  among  men,  if  the  life  of  ^ 
the  soul  be  consamed  with  the  death  of 
the  body.  Why,  then,  do  I  not  give  my- 
self wholly  to  seek  God  1  But  do  not 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry :  you  have  fnends 
of  consequence,  by  whom  you  may  rise 
in  the  world !" 

In  such  an  a^tation  of  mind  as  this 
did  I  live,  seekin^^  happiness,  and  yet 
flying  from  it  To  be  divorced  from  the 
enjoyments  of  the  world  I  could  not  bear, 
particularly  from  female  society;  and  as 
1  had  no  idea  of  aoauiring  continency 
but  by  iny  own  strength,  I  was  a  stranger 
to  the  way  of  prayer  and  divine  supply 
of  grace.  Thou,  Lord,  wilt  stive,  if  we 
solicit  thine  ears  with  internal  groaning, 
and  in  solid  faith  cast  our  care  on  thee. 
My  mother  was  solicitous  and  importu- 
nate for  my  bein^  married,  that  I  roi^ht 
in  that  state  receive  baptism.  I  promis- 
ed marriage  to  a  person  who  was  then 
too  young ;  and  as  she  was  agreeable  to 
me,  I  consented  to  wait  almost  two  years. 
During  this  interval,  a  number  of  us, 
about  ten  in  all,  formed  a  scheme  of  liv- 
ing in  common  in  a  society  sepa^te  from 
the  world  in  which  a  townsman  of  mine, 
Romanianus,  a  man  of  considerable  opu 
lence,  was  particularly  earnest  But  some 
of  us  being  married  men,  and  others  desi 
reus  of  becoming  so,  the  scheme  came  to 
nothing.    Thou  deridedst  our  plans,  and 

naredst  thy  own,  meaning  to  give  us 
in  due  season,  and  to  open  thine 
hand,  and  fill  our  souls  with  blessedness. 
In  the  mean  time  my  sins  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  woman  with  whom  I  had 
cohabited,  returning  into  Africa  under  a 
vow  of  never  more  being  acquainted  with 
our  sex,  and  leaving  with  me  a  natural 
son  which  I  had  by  her,  I,  impatient  of 
the  delay,  took  another  woman  in  her 
room.  Praise  and  glory  be  thee,  O 
Fountain  of  Mercies!  I  became  more 
miserable,  and  thou  approachedst  nearer. 
Thou  wast  going  to  snatch  me  out  of  the 
mire  of  pollution,  and  I  knew  it  not  The 
fear  of  death  and  future  judgment  was 
the  check  which  restrained  me.  This  had 
.  never  left  me  amidst  the  variety  of  opin- 
ions with  which  I  was  agitated,  and  I 
owned  to  Alypius  and  Nebridius,  that 


the  Epicurean  doctrine  would  have  had 
the  preference  in  my  Judgment,  could  I 
have  fallen  in  with  Epicurus's  idea  of 
the  annihilation  of  man  at  death ;  and  I 
inquired  why  we  might  not  be  happy,  if 
we  were  immortal,  and  were  to  live  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  voluptuousness  without 
any  fear  of  losing  it;  ignorant  as  I  was 
of  the  misery  of  being  so  drenched  in 
carnally,  as  not  to  see  the  'excellency  of 
embracing  ffoodness  itself  for  its  own 
sake.  I  did  not  consider,  that  I  confer- 
red on  these  base  topics  with  friends 
whom  I  loved,  and  was  incapable  of 
tasting  pleasure,  even  according  to  the 
carnal  ideas  I  then  had  of  pleasure  with- 
out friends.* 

O  my  serpertine  ways !  Wo  to  the  soul 
which  presumed,  if  it  departed  from  thee, 
that  it  should  find  any  thing  better.  I 
turned  on  every  side,  and  all  things  were 
hard,  and  thou  alone  wast  my  rest ;  and 
lo !  thou  comest  and  freest  us  from  our 
miserable  delusions,  and  placest  us  in 
thy  way,  and  comfortest  us,  and^sayest, 
"  Run,  and  I  will  bear  you ;  I  will  carry 
you  through,  and  bear  you  still." 


And  now  the  older  I, grew,  the  more 
defiled  was  I  witli  vanity,  still  destitute 
of  the  spiritual  idea  of  God ;  not  conceiv- 
ing however  of  thee,  O  Lord,  as  existing 
in  human  form,  an  error  of  which,  I  now 
saw,  I  had  unjustly  accused  the  catholic 
church,  but  still  viewing  thee  as  an  ob- 
ject of  sense,  however  refined ;  and  when 
I  removed  the  ideas  of  space  and  quanti- 
ty, thou  seemest  to  be  nothing  at  all. 
For  thou  liadst  not  yet  illuminated  my 
darkness.  The  arguments  of  my  friend 
Nebridius  appear^  to  me  conclusive 
against  the  Manichean  idea  of  an  inde- 
pendent evil  principle  in  nature.  I  was 
^rown  firm  in  the  belief,  that  in  the  Lord 
IS  nothing  corruptible,  mutable,  or  in  any 
sens6  imperfect;  that  evil  must  not  be 
imputed  to  him,  in  order  that  we  may 
clear  ourselves  of  blame,  with  the  Mani- 
chees.  Still  however,  a  question  distressed 
me,  how  came  evil  into  being  at  all  ?  Ad- 
mitting that  it  lies  in  the  will  of  man, 
that  the  distinction  between  a  natural  and 
moral  inability  is  real  and  just,  and  that 


*  A  strong  intimation  that  happiness  con- 
sists in  love  of  friendship.  AVhence  the  plea- 
sure of  friendship  with  Jesus,  an  Almighty, 
all-sufficient  friend,  made  man  for  us,  and 
sympathizing  with  us,  appears  to  give  ut  the 
just  and  adequate  idea  ot  bliss. 
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the  former  is  not  the  proper  subject  of 
blame  as  the  latter  is;  still  I  inquired, 
who  ingrafted  into  my  stem  this  cyon  of 
bitterness,  seeing  that  I  was  created  by 
Him  who  is  infinite  sweetness!  I  in- 
quired whence  came  evil,  and  I  saw  not 
the  evil  which  was  in  my  investigations.  I 
stated  the  great  difficulty  in  various  lights, 
and  it  still  appeared  as  inexplicable  as 
ever.  The  faith,  however,  of  Christ  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  remained  firm  with  me, 
rude  and  uninformed  indeed;  yet  m^ 
mind  forsook  it  not,  and  was  imbibing  it 
daily  more  and  more.* 

From  the  vain  science  of  astrology  also, 
which  I  had  cultivated  with  obstinacy,  I 
was  delivered,  partly  by  the  reasonings  of 
my  excellent  friend  Nebridius,  and  partly 
by  a  story  which  I  heard  of  a  master  and 
slave  born  at  the  same  point  of  time, 
whose  different  fortunes  in  life  appeared 
to  be  a  sufficient  confutation  of  ^1  pre- 
dictions by  the  stars  ;f  and  the  case  of 
Esau  ^d  Jacob  in  holy  writ  illustrated 
the  same  thing.  But  it  was  thou,  and 
thou  only,  who  recalledst  me  from  the 
death  of  all  error,  O  thou  life  that  know- 
est  not  death,  and  thou  wisdom  who  il- 
Inminatest  indigent  minds.  Thou  break< 
est  this  bond  for  me ;  still  I  was  seeking 
whence  comes  evil.  Yet,  by  all  the 
fluctuations  of  thought  thou  didst  not 
suffer  me  to  be  seduced  from  the  faith  of 
thy  existence,  of  thy  perfections,  of  thy 
providence,  or  to  doubt  that  in  Christ  thy 
Son  and  in  the  Scriptures  thou  hast  laid 
down  the  way  of  salvation.  What  were 
the  ffroanings,  the  labours  of  my  heart ! 
While  I  silently  inquired^  distressed  aad 
confounded,  thou  knewest  the  whole,  thou 
knewest  what  I  suffered,  and,  no  man 


•  I  hare  entieaTourcd  to  compreit  the  iia- 
thof's  acoountt  of  his  diflScultiei  in  these  two 
questions  of  the  substance  of  God,  and  of  die 
origin  of  evil,  into  a  small  coiniiass,  not  think- 
ing it  needful  to  translate  them  at  larp^.  ^a^ 
nicheism  was  the  cause  of  his  trouble  in  M^ird 
to  the  former.  The  latter  is  in  all  ages  a 
natural  temptation  to  our  proud  minds,  and 
we  are  slow  to  learn  to  answer  it  with  St.  Paul: 
jNay  hut,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest 
ligainst  God?  Rom.  ix.  ^  Humility  will  end 
the  subject  there  ;  and  pride  is  not  to  be  satis- 
fied by  any  investigations. 

f  Few  men  have  candour  enough  to  put 
themselves  in  the  places  and  scenes  of  others. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this,  that  Augus- 
tine and  Melanothon  were  men  of  extraordi- 
nary understanding ;  both  however  were  ad- 
dieted  to  astrology,  an  absurdity,  which  even 
the  weakest  in  our  age  escapes.  Such  la  the 
difference  of  the  times ! 

Vol.  I.  2  L 


whatever,  not  my  most  intimate  friends, 
could  know,  by  any  description  which  I 
could  give,  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
My  folly  was,  to  look  for  a  local,  external 
happiness.  No  such  was  found  to  re- 
ceive me.  By  the  original  dignity  of 
my  nature,  I  was  above  all  sensual  ob- 
jects ;  and  thou,  my  true  joy,  madest  me 
subject  to  thyself,  and  subjectedst  to  me 
the  works  of  thy  hands.  This  was  the 
middle  region  of  health,  in  which  I  might 
serve  thee  and  rule  the  body.  But  I 
proudly  rose  up  against  thee,  and  was 
justly  punished,  by  being  enslaved  to 
those  things  which  should  have  been  my 
subjects;  they  gave  me  no  respite  nor 
rest.  My  pride  separated  me  from  thee, 
and  closed  my  eyes  with  its  own  tumid 
importance.  But  thou.  Lord,  remainest 
for  ever,  and  retainest  not  anger  for  ever ; 
thou  pitiest  us,  and  rememberest  that  we 
are  dust  and  ashes.  It  pleased  thee  to 
remove  my  deformities,  and  by  internal 
incentives  thou  agitatedst  me,  that  I 
might  be  impatient  till  thou  madest  thy- 
self assuredly  known  to  me  by  internal 
illumination.  The  morbid  tumours  of 
my  mind  were  gradually  lesseninff  under 
thy  secret  medicinal  hand,  and  the  eyes 
of  my  understanding,  darkened  and  con- 
founded as  they  were,  by  the  sharp  eye- 
salve  of  salutary  pains,  were  healing  day 
by  day. 

And  first  as  thou  wonldst  show  me 
how  thou  resistest  the  proud,  and  givest 
grace  to  the  humble ;  and  how  great  thy 
mercy  is  shown  to  be  in  the  way  of  hu- 
mility ;  thou  procuredst  for  me,  by  means 
of  a  person  highly  inflated  with  philoso- 
phical pride,  some  of  the  books  of  Plato 
translated  into  Latin,  in  which  I  read 
passages  concerning  the  divine  Word, 
similar  to  those  in  the  first  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel ;  in  which  his  eternal  di* 
vanity  was  exhibited,  but  not  his  incarna- 
tion, h!s  atonement,  his  humiliation,  and 
glorification  of  his  human  nature.  For 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  to  babes ; 
that  men  might  come  to  thee  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  that  thou  mightest  re^ 
firesh  them ;  thou,  who  art  meek  and  low- 
ly in  heart,  who  directest  the  meek  in 
judgment,  and  teachest  the  gentle  thy 
ways,  seeing  our  low  estate,  and  fcftmr^ 
ing  all  our  sins.  Thb  is  a  knowledge 
not  to  be  attained,  while  men  are  lifted 
up  by  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  what 
appears  to  them  a  sublimer  doctrine. 
Thus  did  I  begin  to  form  better  vievTS  of 
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the  Dhrine  latnie,  eren  from  Plato's 
1711^11^  M  thy  people  of  old  spoiled  the 
Egyptians  of  their  gold,  hecause  what- 
ever good  there  is  in  any  thing  is  all  thy 
own ;  imd  at  the  same  tinie  I  was  ena- 
bled to  escape  the  evil  which  was  in 
those  books,  and  not  to  attend  to  the 
idols  gf  Egypt. 

However,  1  was  henoe  admonished  to 
retire  into  myself  under  thy  gnidance, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  do  it,  because  thou 
art  my  helper.  I  entered,  and  saw  with 
the  eye  of  my  mind  the  immutable  light 
of  the  Lord,  perfectly  distinct  from  sensi- 
ble light,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  same  manner  above  my 
mind,  that  oil  is  above  water,  or  as  hea- 
ven is  above  earth,  but  superior,  because 
he  irade  me,  and  I  was  inferior,  because 
made  by  him.*  Ho  who  knows  truth, 
knows  this  light,  and  he  who  knows  it, 
knows  eternity.  Love  knows  it.  O  eter- 
nal truth,  true  love,  and  loving  eternity  ! 
Thou  art  my  God,  I  pant  after  thee  day 
and  night.  And  when  I  first  knew  thee, 
thou  tookest  me  that  I  might  see  that  <<to 
be"  which  I  saw ;  and  that  I  who  saw, 
"as  yet  walh  not"  Thou  impressedst 
repeatedly  my  infirm  siffht,  thou  shinedst 
on  me  vehemently,  and  I  trembled  with 
love  and  horror,  and  I  found  that  I  was 
far  from  thee  in  a  re^on  of  dissimilitude, 
.  as  if  I  heard  thv  voice  from  on  hiffh,  **  I 
am  the  food  of  those  that  are  of  fuU  age 
grow,  and  thou  shalteat  me."  Nor  shalt 
Uiou  change  me  into  thyself,  but  shalt  thy- 
eelf  be  changed  into  me.  And  I  said,  can 
God  be  nothing,  since  he  is  neither  dif- 
fused through  finite  nor  infinite  space! 
And  thou  criedst  from  afar,  "  I  am  that  I 
am,"f  and  I  heard  with  my  heart,  and 
could  not  doubt  Nay  I  should  sooner 
doubt  my  own  existence,  than  the  truth 
of  that  which  is  understood  by  the  things 
that  were  made. 

I  now  beffan  to  understand,  that  every 
creature  of  £ine  hand  is  in  Its  nature  gdod, 
and  that  universal  nature  is  justly  called 


on  to  praise  the  Lord  for  his  groodnefts.* 
The  evil  which  I  sought  after  lias  no  po- 
sitive existence;  were  it  a  substance,  it 
would  be  good,  because  every  thing  Lit* 
dividually,  as  well  as  all  things  collee« 
tively,  is  good.  Evil  appeared  to  be  a 
lyant  of  agreement  in  some  parts  to  others. 
My  opinion  of  the  two  independent  {»rin- 
ciples,  in  order  to  account  tor  the  origin 
of  evil,  was  without  foundation.  Evil 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  created;  let  good 
tilings  only  forsake  their  just  place,  ofloe 
and  order,  and  then,  though  all  be  good 
in  their  nature,  evil,  which  is  only  a  pri- 
vative, abounds  and  produces  positive 
misery.  I  asked  what  was  iniquity,  and  I 
found  it  to  be  no  substance,  but  a  perver- 
sity of  the  will,  which  declines  from  thee 
the  Supreme  Substance  to  lower  things, 
and  casts  away  its  internal  excellencies, 
and  swells  with  pride  externally. f 

And  I  wond^ed  that  I  now  began  to  have 
a  desire  aAer  thee,  and  no  longer  took  a 
phantasm  for  thee.  I  was  not  urgent  to 
enjoy  thee,  my  God,  for  thouffh  I  ^^as 
hurried  toward  thee,  by  thy  beautv,  I 
was  presently  carried  downward  from 
thee  by  my  own  weight,  and  I  could  no 
lodger  sin  without  groaning;  the  weight 
was  carnal  habit  The  memory  of  thee  was 
with  me,  and  I  did  not  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  that  divine  essence  to  which  I  should 
adhere,  but  of  myself  being  ever  brought 
into  a  state  of  spiritual  existence.  I  saw 
thy  invisible  things,  by  the  things  which 
were  made,  but  I  could  not  Ax  my  atten- 
tion to  thee ;  my  coixuption  exerting  it- 
self, I  returned  to  my  usual  habits,  but  I 
could  not  shake  ofiT  the  fragrance  of  me- 
mory, saksMinf  the  true  good,  regretting 
the  Joss,  and  impotent  to  taste  and  en- 

I  now  sought  the  way  of  obtaining 
strength  to  enjoy  thee,  and  found  it  not, 
till  I  embraced  the  mediator  between  God 


*  He  had  been  long  corrupted  hy  the  Athe- 
istic views  which  he  had  learned  from  the 
Manichees,  and  no  wonder  that  he  now  found 
it  so  difficult  to  conceiTe  aright  of  God.  There 
appears  something  divinely  spiritual  in  the 
manner  of  bis  deliverance.  That  the  Platonic 
books  also  should  give  the  first  occasion  is 
▼ery  remarkable ;  tbongh  I  apprehend  the 
LaUn  translation  which  he  saw,  Lad  improved 
on  Plato,  by  the  mixture  of  sometliiug  scrip- 
tural, acoording  to  the  mtuner  of  the  Ammo- 
nian  philoso|>hers. 

f  £xodus  tii. 


*JE^lm  ezlviii. 

f  Perhaps  a  more  just  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  evil  is  produced  can  scarcely  be 
Siven  ;  it  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  confute 
le  principles  of  Manicheism. 

^  In  many  true  converts  this  was  their  state 
exactly,  while  God  was  turning  them  from 
darkness  to  light.  Such  a  sense  of  God,  as 
never  before  was  known,  is  attained,  sufficient 
to  conquer  the  false  and  injurious  thoughts  of 
him,  which  had  been  before  imbibed,  be  they 
what  they  may.  But  the  man  feels  bis  impo- 
tence with  respect  to  good,  and  he  must,  with 
Augustine,  struggle  and  endure  for  a  time, 
till  the  strength  of  Jesus  is  perfected  in  hia 
weakuess. 
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and  man,  the  man  Christ  J«809,  who  is 

ABOVE  ALL,  GOD  BLE88BD  FOR  BrSR,*  Call- 
ing and  saying,  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  For  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  that  thy  wisdom  might  snckle  our 
infancy.  But  I  did  not  yet  in  humility 
hoM  the  humble  Jesus,  my  Lord,  n<^ 
know  the  mysterious  power  of  his  weak- 
ness, that  he  mi^ht  humble,  nourish,  and 
at  lenffth  exalt  lieavy-laden  souls.  Far 
other  Sionghts  had  I  conceived  of  Christ. 
I  had  viewed  him  only  as  a  man  of  une- 
qualled wisdom.  But,  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Word  made  flesh,  I  had  not  formed 
the  least  suspicion.  Only  I  concluded 
from  the  things  written  of  him,  that  he 
pQust  have  had  a  human  soul.  Alypius 
indeed  had  conceived,  that  the  catholic 
faith  denied  him  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and 
was  a  longer  time  prejudiced  against  the 
truth,  because  he  confounded  the  Church 
with  the  Apollinarian  heresy.  Aa  to  my- 
self, I  was  not  till  some  time  after  taught 
to  distinguish  the  truth  from  the  opinion 
of  Photinus  ;t  but  there  must  be  heresies, 
that  they  who  are  of  the  truth  may  be 
made  manifest* 

But  when,  by  reading  the  Platonic 
books  I  began  to  conceive  of  the  immate- 
rial infinite  Supreme,  I  talked  of  these 
things  like  a  person  of  experience,  but 
was  perishing,  because  voia  of  Christ,  I 
desired  to  appear  wise,  was  puffed  up, 
with  knowledge,  and  wept  not.  Love, 
on  the  foundation  of  humility,  which  is 
Christ  Jesus,  was  to  me  unknown.  The 
books  of  Plato  knew  not  this ;  still  would 
I  remark  the  providence  of  my  God,  in 
leading  me  to  study  them,  before  I  search- 
ed the  Scriptures,  that  I  might  remember 
how  I  had  been  affected  by  them ;  and 
when  af^rwards  my  wounds  should  be 
healed  by  thy  hands  through  the  Scrip* 
tures,  I  might  distinguish  the  difference 
between  presumption  and  confession,  be-, 
tween  those  who  see  whither  we  ought 
to  go,  without  knowing  the  means,  an J 
those  who  see  the  way  itself  leading  to 
the  actual  inheritance.  Had  I  been  in- 
formed at  first  by  thy  Scriptures,  and 
thou  hadst  endeared  thyself  to  me  in 
their   familiarity,  an  after-acquaintance 
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*  Here  is  t  clear  testimony  to  the  aatbenti- 
oity  and  genuine  interpretation  of  thitt  remark- 
able text,  Rom.  ix.  5.  the  light  of  which  has 
been  so  pecoliarlpr  offensiTe  to  those  whom 
fashionable  heresies  ip  our  ago  have  dark- 
ened. 

+  Which  aeemt  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Sabelliaoisni. 


with  Plato  might  either  have  shaken  my 
faith,  or  raised  in  me  an  undue  estimation 
of  the  worth  of  his  writings. 

With  eagerness,  therefore,  I  took  up 
the  inspired  volume,*  and  particularly 
the  Apostle  Paul;  and  those  questions, 
in  which  he  once  had  seemed  inconsistent 
with  himself,  and  the  lew,  and  the  pro- 
phets, were  now  no  more.  There  now 
appeared  one  uniform  tenor  of  godliness, 
and  I  learnt  to  rejoice  with  trembling, 
and  I  took  up  the  book,  and  found  what^ 
ever  trnth  I  had  read  there,  is  said  with 
this  recommendation  of  thy  grace,  that 
he  who  sees  should  not  so  olory  as  if 
HE  HAD  NOT  RicBivBD,  uot  ooly  that  which 
he  sees,  but  the  power  of  seeing  itself.f 
For  what  hath  he,  which  he  ham  not  re- 
ceived! And  he  who  cannot  see  afar, 
should  however  walk  in  the  way,  bT 
which  he  may  come,  see,  and  lay  hold« 
For  though  he  be  delighted  with  ths 

LAW  OF  OOD  IN  THE  INWARD  MAl^,  TET 
WHAT  SHALL  HE  DO  WITH  THE  OTHER  LAW 
IN  HIS  MBMBCR8  WARRINO  AGAINST  THE 
LAW  or  HIS  MIND,  AND  BRINGING  HIM  INTO 
CAPTIVITY  TO  THE  LAW  OF  SIN,  WHICH  18 

IN  HIS  MEMBERS  1^1  For  thou,  Lord,  art 
just,  bat  we  have  sinned  and  dealt  wick- 
edly, and  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  ns,  and 
we  are  justlv  delivered  up  to  the  power 
of  the  old  sinner  who  has  the  power  of 
death,  because  he  persuaded  us  to  follow 
his  will,  by  which  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
tr«th.  Wlio  shall  deliver  us  from  the 
body  of  this  death,  but  thy  gprace  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  whom  the  prince 
of  this  world  could  find  nothing  worthy 
of  death,  and  who  by  his  death  blotted 
out  the  hand-writing  that  was  against  us  t 
The  Platonic  books  had  nothing  of  this, 
iTor  the  face  of  piety,  the  tears  of  confes- 
sion, the  sacrifice  of  a  troubled  spirit,  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart,  salvation,  the 
spouse,  the  holy  city,  the  earnest  of  the 
lloly, Spirit,  the  cup  of  our  redemption* 
In  th^ra  no  one  hears,  *'  Come  unto  me 
all  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 


•  It  may  be  iMimarked  here,  how  deprared 
(he  taste  of  man  is,  and  how  much  and  how 
long  he  will  suffer  before  he  give  himself 
simpiv  to  the  instruction  of  God's  own  Mrordt, 

f  He  means  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
spiritual  understanding,  through  tiis  want  of 
which  St.  Paul  had  long  appeared  to  him  eon- 
tmdietory,  eonfnsed,  and  disgusting.  The 
man  is  well  Qualified  to  recommend  to  others 
the  ralue  of  aivine  teaching,  wfio,  like  Angus- 
tine,  is  experiencing  it  in  himself.  Nothing 
teaches  humility  like  such  eiperienee. 
'  t  Rom.  vii. 
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I  will  give  yon  rest."  It  is  one  thing  to 
see  a  land  of  peace  at  a  distance,  with  no 
practicability  of  attaining  it,  and  another 
to  pursue  the  right  road  towards  it,  under 
the  care  of  the  heayenly  Commander, 
who  made  the  road  for  our  use.  I  was 
wonderfully  affected  with  these  views, 
while  I  read  the  least  op  thine  apos- 
tles, and  I  considered  thy  works  and 
trembled. 

BOOK  Till. 

All  my  bones  shall  say,  Lord,  who 
IS  LIKE  UNTO  thee  ?  Thou  hast  broken 
my  bones  in  sunder.  How  thou  breakest 
them,  I  will  relate;  and  all  who  worship 
thee,  when  they  hear  these  things,  shall 
bless  the  Lord.  Though  now  confirmed 
in  my  doctrinal  views,  my  heart  was  yet 
uncleansed.  I  approved  of  the  Saviour, 
in  general,  who  is  the  Way,  but  was  of- 
fended with  his  narrow  way,  and  thou  in- 
spiredst  me  with  a  desire  of  goin^  to  Sim- 
plician,  an  aged,  experienced  Christian, 
even  from  his  youth,  who  seemed  capable 
of  instructing  me  in  my  present  fluctua- 
tions. My  desires  no  longer  being  in- 
flamed with  the  hope  of  honour  and  mo- 
ney, I  was  displeased  with  the  servitude 
of  the  world  in  which  I  lived.  Thy 
sweetness  was  now  more  agreeable  in 
mine  eyes ;  but  another  tie  still  detained 
me,  in  which  I  had  permission  indeed  in 
a  legal  way,  though  exhorted  to  the  high- 
er and  nobler  practice  of  celibacy.*  I 
had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Truth,  that 
there  are  eunuchs,  who  have  made  theM' 
selves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  op 
heaven's  sake. 

I  went  to  Simplician,  the  spiritual  fa- 
ther of  bishop  Ambrose  himself,  who 
loved  him  as  nis  father.  I  explained  to 
him  my  religious  situation.  When  I  was 
relating,  that  I  had  read  some  Platonic 
books  translated  by  Victorinus,  a  Roman 
rhetorician,  who  had  died  a  Christian,  be 
congratulated  me  on  having  met  with  that 
philosopher  rather  than  any  of  the  rest; 
because  they  are  full  of  fallacy,  but  in 
him  intimations  are  given  of  God  an4  of 
his  word.f  Then  tor  my  practical  in- 
struction, he  gave  me  the  narrative  of  the 
conversion  of  Victorinus,  with  whom  he 


*  Corinthians  vii. 

f  Here  I  apprehend  is  a  proof  of  the  decay 
of  Christian  Uste  in  the  Church  at  that  time, 
the  eonsequeuott  of  Ammonianism  and  Ori- 
genism,  naraely,  a  disposition  to  find  in  Plato 
vhat  he  has  not.  Whht  communion  bath  the 
temple  of  God  with  idols  ? 


had  been  intimate  at  Rome.  Thy  grace 
was  indeed  admirable  in  that  convert. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  hi  ad- 
vanced in  life,  well  skilled  in  ^1  liberal 
knowledge;  he  had  read,  criticised, and 
illustrated  many  philosophers;  he  had 
Uiught  many  illustrious  senators;  had 
been  honoured  by  a  statue  erected  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  as  a  reward  of  his  laboars; 
and  even  to  his  old  age  was  a  worshipper 
of  idols,  and  a  partaker  of  all  the  rites,  to 
which  almost  the  whole  Roman  nobility 
at  that  time  were  addicted ;  moreover,  he 
had,  many  years,  defended  the  monstrous 
and  absurd  objects  of  worship,  to  which 
the  common  people  had  been  accustomed, 
but  now  he  was  not  ashamed  to  become 
a  child  of  thy  Christ,  an  infant  of  thy 
fountain,  with  his  neck  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  humility,  and  his  forehead  sub- 
dued to  the  reproach  of  the  cross.  0 
Lord,  thou,  who  bowedst  the  heavens  and 
earnest  down,  who  touchedst  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  smoked,  by  what  means 
didst  thou  insinuate  thyself  into  his  heart! 
He  read,  as  Simplician  told  mc,  the  holy 
Scripture,  and  studiously  investigated  all 
Christian  literature,  and  told  my  instract- 
or,  not  openly,  but  in  secrecy  as  to  a  friend, 
"  Know  that  I  am  already  a  Christian." 
He  answered,  "I  shall  not  believe  it, nor 
rank  you  among  Christians,  till  I  see  yoa 
in  the  Church  of  Christ."  But  he  smil- 
ing, answered,  "Do  walls  then  make 
Christians  V  This  kind  of  dialogue  was 
frequently  repeated  between  them.  For 
Victorinus  feared  to  offend  his  friends,  men 
of  rank  and  dignity,  and  he  dreaded  the  loss 
of  reputation.  But  after  that,  by  further 
studying  of  the  word,  and  by  secret  pray- 
er, he  had  acquired  more  strength,  and 
feared  to  be  denied  by  Christ  before  the 
angels,  if  he  denied  him  before  men,  and 
felt  himself  condemned  for  being  ashamed 
of  Christian  sacraments,  though  he  had 
not  been  ashamed  of  demon-)Yorship,  he 
blushed  at  his  fali>e  modesty,  and  sud- 
denly said  to  Simplician,  **  Let  us  go  to 
the  Church,  I  wish  to  be  made  a  Chris- 
tian." The  venerable  old  saint,  unable 
to  contain  his  joy,  went  with  him  when 
he  was  imbued  with  the  first  sacraments 
of  instruction.  Not  long  after,  he  gave 
In  his  name,  that  he  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  Christian  baptism.  Rome  was  as- 
tonished ;  the  church  rejoiced.  The  proud 
saw  and  were  indignant,  and  gnashed 
with  their  teeth  and  pined  away ;  but,  the 
Lord  his  God  was  the  hope  of  thy  ser- 
vant, and  he.  no  longer  regarded  lying 
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vanities.  At  length,  when  the  season 
came  on  of  professing  his  belief,  which 
profession  is  usually  delirered  al  Rome 
from  a  high  place,  in  the  sight  of  the 
f^thfttl,  in  a  certain  form  of  words  gotten 
by  heart,  by  those  who  are  to  partake  of 
thy  grace  in  baptism,  an  offer  was  made 
by  the  presbyters,  that  he  should  repeat 
them  more  secretly,  as  was  the  custom 
for  some  who  were  likely  to  be  disturbed 
through  bashfulness.  But  he  chose  ra- 
ther to  profess  his  salvation  in  the  sight 
of  the  holy  multitude ;  for  there  Mras  no 
salvation  in  rhetoric,  and  y^  he  had  pub'^ 
licly  professed  it.  When  he  mounted  the 
pulpit  to  repeati-^all  who  knew  him, 
(and  who  was  there  that  did  not  know 
himi)  with  a  whisper  of  congratulation 
resounded  his  name.  Amidst  the  general 
joy,  the  sound,  though  checked  with  de- 
cent reverence,  went  round,  "  Victorinus, 
Victorinus !"  They  exulted  at  the  sud- 
den sight  of  him ;  and  were  as  suddenly 
silent,  that  they  might  hear  him.  He 
pronounced  the  form  of  words  with  an 
excellent  confidence,  and  all  wished  to 
hold  him  in  their  bosom,  and  they  actual- 
ly did  so  in  love  and  joy.* 

O  gracious  God!  what  is  the  cause, 
that  men  more  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of 
a  soul  despaired  of,  than  if  it  had  always 
been  in  a  state  of  security !  For  even 
thou,  merciful  Father !  rejoicest  more  oyer 
one  penitent,  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons,  that  need  no  repentance, 
and  we  hear  with  peculiar  pleasure  the 
recovery  of  thy  prodigal  son.  Now  what 
is  the  reason,  that  the  mind  is  more  de- 
ligrhted  with  things  recovered,  than  with 
things  never  lost  1  Human  life  is  full  of 
such  instances.  Is  this  the  law  of  human 
happiness  1  How  high  art  thou  in  the 
highest,  and  how  inscrutable  in  the  deep- 
est !  Thou  never  recedest  from  us,  and 
with  reluctance  we  return  to  thee.  Awake, 
O  Lord,  and  do,  quicken  and  recal  us,  in- 
flame and  carry  us  along;  bum,  be  sweet 
to  our  taste,  and  let  us  now  love  and  run. 


•  I  thought  t  careful  trantlation  of  this 
ttory  was  proper.  It  it  iin  instunee  of  vic- 
torioas  grace,  something  like  that  which  we 
have  more  at  large  related  by  Aaspastiiie  con* 
eeming  himself.  It  shows  now  disreputable 
real  Christianity  was  among  the  fcrem^  even 
in  eouotriet  where  it  was  tms  established  re- 
ligion, as  was  then  the  case  at  Rome;  and  what 
graee  is  needful  to  cause  men  to  be  willing  to 
bear  the  eross  of  Christ)  and  it  illustrates  also 
some  Christian  cosComt  and  difloipline  at  that 
time. 

2l3 


The  joy  of  Victorinus's  conversion  indeed 
was  greater,  because  his  influence  and 
authority,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  useful 
to  the  salvation  of  many.  For,  far  be  it 
from  thee,  that  in  thy  house  there  should 
be  respect  of  persons,  since  thou  rather 

HAST  CHOSEN  THE  WEAK  THINGS  OF  THE 
WORLD  TO  CONFOUND  THE  STRONG,  AND 
BASE    THINGS    OF    THE    WORLD,    yCS,    and 

things  which  are  not.  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are.*  What  a  treasure  had 
the  heart  and  ton^e  of  Victorinus  been 
to  Satan !  Well  did  it  become  thy  sons 
to  exult,  because  our  king  had  bound  the 
strong  man,  and  they  saw  his  goods  taken 
from  him,  and  cleansed,  and  fitted  for  thy 
honour,  and  to  everv  |rood  work. 

Hearing  these  thmgs  from  Simplician, 
I  was  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  imitap 
tion.  But  after  he  had  informed  me  further 
that  Victorinus,  on  occasion  of  Julian's 
prohibitory  law,  had  given  up  his  profes- 
sorship, I  found  an  inclination  to  imitate 
him,  bound  as  I  was,  to  the  same  calling, 
not  by  a  foreign  chain,  but  by  my  own 
iron  will.  The  enemy  held  my  will, 
thence  formed  my  chain,  and  held  me 
fast.  From  a  perverse  will  was  formed 
lust,  from  the  indulgence  of  lust  was 
formed  habit,  and  habit  unresisted  became 
necessity.  Of  such  links  was  my  chain 
of  slavery  composed ;  and  the  new  will, 
which  was  beginning  in  me,  to  worship 
thee  freely,  and  enjoy  thee,  my  sole  cer- 
tain pleasure,  was  not  yet  strongr  enoufirh 
to  overcome  the  old  one,  hardened  by 
custom.  Thus  two  wills,  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  contend- 
ed within  me,  and  between  them  tore  my 
very  soul.f  Thus  did  I  understand  by 
my  own  experience  what  I  had  read,  that 
the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  against  the  flesh.:]:  I  in- 
deed was  actuated  bv  both,  but  more  by 
th^  which  I  approved,  than  by  that  which 
I  dUappToved.  I  had  now  no  just  excuse ; 
truth  was  certain  to  me,  yet  I  was  loth  to 


•  kCor.i. 

t  Excellent  comment  on  Rom.  vii.— A  de* 
seription  only  to  be  fully  understood  by  expe- 
rienced Christians. 

^  Galat.  V.  where  the  same  subject  is  more 
briefly  handled:  the  conflict  is  well  known  to 
true  Christians  all  their  days,  though  it  most 
strikes  their  minds  at  first.  In  the  unconvert* 
ed  it  can  have  no  existence,  because  the  will  is 
inclined  only  one  way,  and  it  is  therefore  quite 
a  different  thinr  from  the  conflict  between 
reason  and  ptssToD,  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded. 
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serve  (hee,  and  was  as  afraid  to  be  rid  of!  gave  themselves  up  to  God  in  the  same 
my  impediments,  as  I  ought  to  have  been  1  way « and  forsook  the  world,  I  felt  myself 
of  contraclinff  them.  My  meditations  on  confounded.  About  twelve  years  had  now 
thee,  were  like  the  attempts  of  men  de-  elapsed  from  the  nineteenth  year  of  my 
sirous  of  awaking,  but  sinking  again  into  1  life,  when  I  read  Cicero^s  Hortensius,  to 
sleep.  I  had  not  a  heart  to  answer  thee,!  this  time  since  I  had  begun  to  seek  wis- 
AWAKE  THOU  THAT  8LBEPEST,  AND  ARISE  dom,  and  I  was  yet  at  a  distance  from 
FROM  THE  DEAD,  AND  CHRIST  SHALL  GIVE  joy.  lu  the  entrance  on  youth,  I  had 
THEE  LIGHT.*  By  and  by — shortly — let  prayed  for  chastity,  and  had  said,  "  Give 
me  alone  a  little — ^these  were  the  answers  me  chastity  and  continence,  but  grant 


of  my  heart.  But,  by  and  by  had  no 
bounds,  and  let  me  alone  a  little,  went  to 
ti  great  length.  In  vain  was  I  delighted 
with  thy  law  in  the  inner  man,  when 


not  my  request  immediately."  For  1  was 
afraid,  lest  thou  shouldest  quickly  hear 
my  prayer,  and  heal  this  distemuer  of 
concupiscence,  which  I  wished  ratner  to 


another    law   in    my    members    warred  ^  be  fully  gratified  than  extinguished.  And 


against  the  law  of  my  mind.  Wretched 
man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death,  but  thy  grace 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lordi 

My  anxiety  increasing,  I  daily  groaned 
to  thee,  I  frequented  thy  church  as  often 
as  I  had  leisure  from  those  employments 
under  the  Weight  of  which  1  groaned. 
Alypins  was  with  me  during  his  vacation 
from  the  law,  which  was  his  practice,  as 
rhetoric  was  mine.  Our  other  friend,  Ne- 
bridius,  was  gone  to  assist  Verecund us  at 
Milan,  in  teaching  grammar,  who  studi- 
ously avoided  atten<^c6  upon  the  great, 
that  he  might  command  leisure  to  im- 
prove his  mmd.  On  a  certain  day,  Poli- 
tian,  an  African,  one  of  our  townsmen, 
came  to  visit  me  and  Alypius.  We  sat 
down  to  converse,  and  upon  the  play-ta- 
ble which  was  before  us,  he  saw  a  book, 
opened  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  Apostle 
Paul,  to  his  great  surprise;  for  he  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  a  book  relating  to 
my  profession.  He,  though  a  soldier  at 
court,  was  a  devout  person,  and  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  taste.  On  my  informing 
him,  how  earnestly  I  studied  those  epis- 
tles, he  gave  me  an  account  of  Anthony 
the  Egyptian  monk,  a  character  to  that 
hour  unknown  to  us ;  he  informed  us  also 
of  a  number  of  monasteries,  of  which  we 
knew  nothing.  There  was  even  a  monas- 
tery at  Milan  under  the  care  ot  Ambrose 
at  that  time,  of  which  we  had  not  heard.f 
When  he  had  given  a  narration  a]«o  of 
two  of  (lis  companions,  who  suddenly 


*  Ephesians  v. 

t  Should  the  lerioui  reader  find  himself  in< 
•lioed  to  blame  this  monastic  taste,  I  agree 
with  him  :  but  let  the^  principle  have  its  just 
praise  ;  it  originated  in  a  desire  lof  freedom 
ri*om  the  temptations  of  the  world ;  and  let 
professors  of  godliness  observe,  how  much  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  the  commercial  spirit 
prevents  their  own  progress  in  our  times. 


I  had  gone  on  perversely  in  depraved  su- 
perstition, with  a  heart  at  enmity  against 
thy  trotfi,  and  had  deferred  from  day  to 
day  to  devote  myself  to  thee,  under  the 
pretence  that  I  was  uncertain  where  the 
truth  lay.  Now  that  it  was  certain,  I  was 
still  a  slave,  and  ^^  I  hear  of  otliers,  who 
have  not  studied  ten  or  twelve  years  as  I 
have  done,  and  who,  notwithstanding, 
have  given  themselves  up  to  God.''  Such 
were  my  thoughts.     What  pains  did  I 
not  take  to  spur  my  reluctant  spirit !   My 
arguments  were  spent,  a  silent  trepida- 
tion remained,  and  I  dreaded  deliverance 
itself  as  death.    "  What  is  this,"  said  I 
to  Alypius,  "  which  you  have  heard  1  Il- 
literate men  rise  and  seize  heaven,  while 
we,  with  all  our  learning,  are  rolling  in 
the  filth  of  sin."    In  the  agitation  of  my 
spirit  I  retired  into  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  house,  knowing  how  evil  I  was, 
but  ignorant  of  the  good  thou  hadst  in 
store  for  me.  .  Alypius  followed  me,  and 
we  sat  remote  from  the  house,  and  with 
vehement  indignation  I  rebuked  my  sin- 
ful spirit,  because  it  would  not  give  itself 
up  to  God.    I  found  I  want^  a  will. 
Still  was  I  restrained,  and  thou,  in  secret, 
wast  urgent  upon  me  with  severe  mercy. 
Vanities  of  vanities,  my  old  mistresses, 
shook  my  vesture  of  flesh,  and  whisper- 
ed. Are  we  to  parti  and  for  everl    The 
evil  suggestions  which  I  felt,  may  thy 
mercy  avert  from  the  soul  of  thy  servMit! 
Canst  thou  live  without  us  1  they  said; 
but  with  less  and  less  power.    On  the 
other  hand  appeared  the  chaste  dignity  of 
Continence.    Canst  thou  not,  said  she, 
perform  what  many  of  both  sexes  have 
performed,  not  in  themselves  indeed,  but 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  ?  Cast  thyself 
on  him,  fear  not,  he  will  not  suffer  thee 
to  fall.    Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  flesh ;  they  speak  of  pleasure, 
but  not  as  the  law  of  thy  Goa.    Sudi 
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was  my  internal  controYersy.  When 
deep  meditation  had  collected  all  my 
misery  into  the  Tiew  of  my  heart,  a 
great  storm  arose,  producing  a  large 
shower  of  tears.  To  give  it  vent,  I  rose 
up  hastily  from  Alypius.  The  sound*  of 
my  voice  appeared  pregnant  with  weep- 
ing, and  he  remained  motionless  in  the 
same  place.    I  prostrated  myself  under  a 


fig-tree,  and  with  tears  bursting  out, 
spake  to  this  effect:  How  long,  Lord, 
wilt  thou  be  angry  1  for  ever  t  remember 
not  mv  old  iniquities.    For  I  perceived 
myself  entangled  by  them.     How  long 
shall  I  say  to-morrow  1  why  should  not 
this  hour  put  an  end  to  my  slavery  ?  Thus 
I  spake,  and  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
soul,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  as  from  a  neigh- 
bouring   house,    repeating    frequency, 
"  Take  up  and  read,  take  up  and  read." 
I  paused,  and  began  to  think,  whether  I 
ever  had  heard  boys  use  such  a  speech 
in  any  play,  and  could  recollect  nothing 
like  it.    I  then  concluded  that  I  was  or- 
dered from  heaven,  to  take  up  the  book, 
and  read  the  first  sentence  1  cast  mine 
eyes  upon.   I  returned  hastily  to  the  place 
where  Alypius  was  sitting;  for  there  I  had 
placed  the  book  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.   I 
seized  it,  opened,  and  read  what  first 
struck  my  eyes ;  *'  Not  in  riotinff  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wan- 
tonness, not  in  strife  and  envying;  but 
put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof."    Nor  did  I  choose  to 
read  any  thing  more,  nor  had  I  occasion. 
Immediately  at  the  end  of  this  sentence, 
all  my  doubts  vanished.    I  closed  the 
book,  and  with  a  tranquil  countenance 
gave  it  to  Alypius.    He  begged  to  see 
what  I  had  read,  I  showed  him  it,  and  he 
read  still  further.*    "  Him  that  is  weak 
in  the  faith  receive  ye;"  which  he  ap- 
plied to  himself,  as  he  told  me.    With  a 
placid  serenity  and  composure  suitable  to 
his  character,  in  which  he  far  excelled 
me,  he  joined  with  me  in  going  to  my 
mother,  who  now  triumphed  in  the  abun- 
dant answers  given  to  her  petitions.  Thus 
didst  thou  turn  her  monrmng  into  joy. 


me,  and  say  to  my  sonl,  I  am  thy  salva- 
tion.  Who  and  what  am  I?  what  evil 
am  I  not?  Was  it  my  will,  or  words,  or 
deeds,  that  have  done  it?  No:  but  thou. 
Lord,  good  and  merciful,  by  thy  power- 
ful right  hand  delivered  me  from  the 
depths  of  misery ;  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  of  all  its  cor- 
ruptions. The  whole  of  my  evil  lay  in  a 
will  stubbornly  set  in  opposition  to  thine. 
But  where  lay  my  free-will  of  old  time, 
and  from  what  deep  secret  was  it  called 
out  in  a  moment,  by  which  I  bowed  my 
neck  to  thy  easy  yoke,  and  my  shoulders 
to  thy  light  burden,  Christ  Jesus,  my 
helper  and  Redeemer  ?  How  sweet  was 
it,  in  a  moment  to  be  free  from  those  de- 
lightful vanities,  to  lose  which  had  been 
my  dread,  to  part  with  which  was  now 
my  joy!  Thou  ejectedst  them,  O  my 
true  and  consummate  delight,  and  thou 
enteredst  in  their  room,  0  sweeter  than 
all  pleasure,  but  not  to  flesh  and  blood; 
clearer  than  all  light,  but  to  the  inner 
man;  higher  than  all  honour,  but  not  to 
those  who  are  high  in  their  own  conceits. 
Now  was  my  mind  set  free  from  the  cor- 
roding cares  of  avarice  and  ambition  and 
lust,  and  I  conversed  familiarly  with  thee, 
my  light,  my  riches,  my  Saviour,  and 
my  God. 

I  determined  in  thy  sight  to  give  up 
my  employments,  not  abruptly,  but  gra- 
dually.*   And  opportunely,  the  vintage 


O  Lord,  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son 
of  thine  handmaid,  thou  hast  broken  my 
bonds  in  sunder.  Let  my  heart  and 
tongue,  and  all  my  bones  say,  Lord,  who 
is  uke  unto  thee?  and  do  thou  answer 

*  Rom.  xiiL  end,  and  xif.  beginning. 


I  would  suggest  four  particular  remarks 
on  the  narrative  of  our  author'a  conversioo. 
1,  That  It  does  please  God  in  CTery  age  to 
distinguish  some  of  the  works  of  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit by  extraordinary  cirourostanees.  It  is^  of 
little  consequence,  to  debate  whether  the  voioe 
heard  in  the  garden  was  miraculous  or  not, 
whether  literally  true,  or  an  impression  on 
his  mind.  Either  way  it  was  equally  from 
God,  and  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  conversion  of  a 
great  and  eminently  holy  personage,  who  was 
called  to  testify  remarkably  for  God  in  his  day. 
8.  "^ere  is  generally  some  master-sin,  which 
impedes  the  work  of  God  in  all  his  people; 
Augustine's  was  sensuality,  and  in  the  morti- 
fication of  that  master-sin  the  grace  of  God  it 
peculiarly  illustrated.  3.  The  ^eat  medium 
of^deliverance  always  is,  the  wntten  word  of 
God  testifying  of  Jesus,  and  salvation  only  by 
putting  him  on  through  faith.  4.  Man's  ex- 
tremity is  God's  opportunity,  to  our  weak- 
ness thoroughly  felt  God  appears.  Is  it  to  h% 
wondered,  that  the  Saint  beiore  us  proved  so 
strong  and  zealous  a  champion  of  the  efTectoal 
grace  of  God,  and  was  made  use  of  to  revive 
tne  dear  doctrine  of  it  in  the  church,  and  was 

I  trained  up  by  his  own  experience  to  defend  it 
against  the  subtilties  of  Pela^ius  ?  He  who 
foresaw  what  Pelagius  would  lotroduoe,  io  hit 
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vacation  being  at  hand,  I  reaolred  tp  con- 
tinue in  my  employment  till  that  time.  I 
was  glad  also,  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  saying  to  my  scholars,  what  was  true, 
that  the  care  of  my  health,  which  had 
Bofieredmuch from  fatigue, obliged  me  to 
cease  from  the  laborious  office  of  teach- 
ing. And  to  have  ffiven  up  the  work  be- 
fore the  vacation  might  have  appeared  ar- 
rogant, and  exposed  me  to  the  censure  of 
vanity.  But  should  any  of  thy  servants 
think,  that  I  did  wrong  in  remaining  in 
the  chair  of  deceit  a  day  lons;er,  1  will 
not  contend.  But  hast  not  thou,  most 
merciful  Lord,  washed  away  this,  with 
all  my  other  deadly  sins,  in  the  laver  of 
regeneration  ? 

Our  friend  Yerecundus  was  seized  with 
a  distemper,  and  receiving  baptism  in  the 
midst  of  it,  departed  Uiis  life  in  thy 
faith  and  fear.  Not  long  after  my  con- 
version, my  friend  Nebridius  also,  though 
he  had  sunk  into  the  error  which  takes 
away  the  proper  manhood  of  thy  Son, 
was  recovered ;  and  becoming  a  faithful 
Christian,  in  Africa  his  own  country, 
(quitted  this  tabernacle  of  clay,  and  now 
lives  in  Abraham's  bosom.  He  no  more 
puts  his  ear  to  my  mouth,  but  his  spirit- 
ual mouth  to  thy  fountain  to  receive  as 
much  wisdom  as  he  is  capaMe  of— happy 
without  end. 

It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  remember  and 
confess  hdw  thou  didst  teach  me  and  my 
friend  Alypius,  in  the  country,  where  we 
enjoyed  the  affectionate  and  sedulous  care 
of  my  mother.  We  were  both  in  the 
capacity  of  catechumens,  and  I  read  with 
pleasure  the  Psalms  of  David.  With  what 
mingled  pity  and  indignation  did  I  look 
on  the  Manichees,  who  madly  rejected 
the  antidote  of  life.  O  that  they  saw  the 
internal  eternal  life,  which  because  I  had 
tasted,  I  grieved  that  I  could  not  show 
it  to  them ! 

The  holidays  being  finished,  I  signified 
to  my  scholars,  that  they  must  provide 
thenlselves  another  teacher.  And  I  wrote 
to  Ambrose  an  account  of  my  errors,  and 
of  my  present  desire ;  and  begged  him  to 
recommend  some  part  of  thy  word  more 
particularly  to  my  attention,  as  a  proper 
preparative  for  baptism.  He  pointed  out 
to  me  the  prophet  Isaiah,  I  apprehend,  on 
account  of  his  superior  perspicuity  in  ope- 
ning the  Gospel.    However,  finding  the 


adortble  wisdom,  thus  proTidedan  experienced 
pastor  of  his  church,  who  io  due  time  should 
withstand  bis  eorruptioos. 


first  part  of  this  prophet  more  obstnre, 
and  apprehending  the  rest  to  be  similar, 
I  deferred  the  reading  of  him,  till  I  was 
more  experienced  in  the  Scriptures.    The 
time  approaching  in  which  I  must  give  ia 
my  name,  I  left  the  country  and  returned 
to  Milan.    There  I  received  baptism  with 
Alypius  and  the  boy  Adeodatus,  the  froit 
of  my  sin.    He  was  almost  fifteen  years 
old,  and,  in  understanding,  he  exceeded 
many  learned  men.    I  glorify  thee  for  thy 
gifts,  my  God ;  for  I  had  nothing  in  the 
boy  but  sin.    For  that  I  brought  him  up 
in  thy  religion,  thou,  and  thou  only,  in- 
spiredst  me.    I  looked  with  trembling  at 
his  prodigious  genius.    But  thou  soon 
removedst  him  from  the  earth,  and  I  re- 
member him  with  ^ater  satisfaction,  as 
I  have  now  no  anxiety  for  his  childhood, 
his  youth,  or  his  manhood.    Nor  could 
I  at  that  time  be  satisfied  with  contempla- 
ting the  mystery  of  redemption.     The 
hymns  and  songs  of  thy  church  moved  my 
soul  intensely ;  thy  truth  was  distilled  by 
them  into  my  heart ;  the  fiame  of  piety 
was  kindled,  and  my  tears  flowed  for  joy. 
This  practice  of  singing  had  been  of  no 
long  standing  at  Milan.  It  began  about  the 
year  when  Justina  persecuted  Ambrose. 
The  pious  people  watched  in  the  church, 
prepared  to  die  with  their  pastor.    There 
my  mother  sustained  an  eminent  part  in 
watching  and  praying.    Then  hymns  and 
psalms,  aAer  the  manner  of  the  East, 
were  sung,  with  a  view  of  preserving  the 
people  from  weariness ;   and  thence  the 
custom  has    spread   through    Christian 
churches. 

Thou,  who  makest  men  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  a  house,  unitedst  to  us  one  of 
our  young  townsmen,  Euodius,  who  had 
served  in  the  army,  and  was  now  regene- 
rated. We  determined  to  return  to  Africa ; 
and  when  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  my  mother  departed  this  life.    I 
must  not  pass  by  the  conceptions  of  my 
soul  concerning  her,  who  endured  labour 
for  my  temporal  birth,  and  laboured  in 
heart  for  my  spiritual  birth.     She  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  family, 
but  did  not  so  much  commend  her  moth- 
er's care,  as  that  of  a  decrepid  old  servant 
of  the  house,  who  had  nursed  her  father, 
whose  years  and  character  were  highly 
respected,  and  who  superintended  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  master's  daughters.    She 
never  suffered  them  to  drink  even  water, 
except  at  meals,  telling  them  that  if  ever 
they  became  mistresses,  the  custom  of 
I  drinking  would  remain,  but  they  would 
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then  indulge  it  in  wine,  not  water.  Yet 
my  mother  Monica,  notwithstanding  the 
care  of  this  provident  governess,  when 
young,  had  learned  by  degrees  to  drink 
wine,  having  been  sent  to  draw  it  for  the 
use  of  the  family.  By  what  method  was 
she  delivered  from  this  snare  t  Thou 
providedst  for  her  a  malignant  reproach 
from  a  maid  of  the  house,  who,  in  a  pas- 
sion, called  her  drunkard.  From  that 
moment  she  gave  np  the  practice  forever. 
Thus  didst  thou  prepare  a  cure  for  her 
evil  practice,  by  the  malevolent  railing  of 
another,  that  no  man  may  attribute  it  toliis 
own  power,  if  his  admonitions  of  another 
be  attended  with  salutary  effect* 

After  her  marriage  with  my  father  Pa- 
tricius,  she  endeavoured  to  win  him  over 
to  thy  service  by  the  amiableness  of  her 
manners,  and  patiently  bore  the  injuries 
of  his  "unfaithfulness.  She  still  looked 
for  thy  mercy,  that,  learning  to  believe  in 
thee,  he  might  become  chaste.  His  tem- 
per was  passionate,  but  his  spirit  be- 
nevolent She  knew  how  to  bear  with 
him  when  angry,  by  a  perfect  silence  and 
composure ;  and  when  she  saw  him  cool, 
would  meekly  expostulate  with  him. 
Many  matrons  in  her  company  would 
complain  of  the  blows  and  harsh  treatment 
they  received  from  their  husbands,  whose 
tempers  were  yet  milder  than  that  of  Pa- 
tricias ;  then  she  would  exhort  them  to 
ffovern  their  tongrues,  and  remember  the 
mferiority  of  their  condition.  And  when 
they  expressed  their  astonishment,  that  it 
was  never  heard  that  Patricias,  a  man  of 
so  violent  a  temper,  had  beaten  his  wife, 
or  that  they  ever  were  at  variance  a  single 
day,  she  informed  them  of  her  plan. 
Those  who  followed  it,  thanked  her  for 
the  good  success  of  it ;  those  who  did  not, 
experienced  vexation.  Her  mother-in- 
law,  at  first,  was  irritated  against  her  by 
the  whispers  of  servants.  But  she  over- 
came her  by  mild  obsequiousness,  inso- 
much that  she  at  length  informed  her  son 
of  the  slanders  of  those  backbiters,  and 
desired  that  they  might  be  restrained. 
Thus  she  and  her  mother-in-law  lived  in 
perfect  harmony.  It  was  a  great  gift, 
which,  O  my  God,  thou  gavest  to  her. 


•  I  could  not  prevail  with  mytelf  to  past  over 
altogether  this,  and  a  few  more  circumstances 
of  doroeslic  life,  which  follow.  Let  the  piety 
and  prudence,  which  they  breathe,  compen- 
sate for  their  simplicity.  To  a  serious  mind 
they  will  perhaps  appear,  not  only  not  eon- 
temptible,  but  eveo  instructive. 


that  she  never  repeated'  any  of  the  fierce 
things,  which  she  heard  from  persons  who 
were  at  variance  with  one  another,  and 
was  conscientiously  exact,  in  saviuff  no- 
thing but  what  might  tend  to  heal  and 
to  reconcile. 

I  might  have  been  tempted  to  think  this 
a  small  good,  had  I  not  known  by  grie- 
vous experience  the  innumerahle  evils 
resulting  to  society  from  the  contrary 
spirit,  by  which  men  extend  mischief  like 
a  pestilence,  not  only  repeating  the  words 
of  angry  enemies  to  anffry  enemies,  but  also 
adding  what  never  had  been  said ;  where- 
as the  human  mind  should  nut  be  content 
with  negative  goodness  in  such  cases,  but 
should  endeavour  to  promote  peace  by 
speaking  what  is  good,  as  my  amiable 
mother  did,  through  the  effectual  teaching 
of  thy  Spirit.  At  length,  in  the  extremity 
of  life,  she  ^ned  her  husband  to  the^y 
and  he  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ 

It  was  through  thy  secret  appointment 
that  she  and  I  stood  alone  at  a  window 
facing  the  East,  in  a  house  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  where  we  were  preparing 
for  our  voyage.  Our  discourse  was  high- 
ly agreeable,  and  forcrettin^  the  past,  we 
endeavoured  to  conceive  aright  the  nature 
of  the  eternal  life  of  the  /saints.  It  was 
evident  to  us,  that  no  carnal  delights  de- 
served to  be  named  on  this  subject; 
erecting  our  spirits  more  ardently,  we  as* 
cended  above  the  noblest  parts  of  the 
material  creation  to  the  consideration  of 
our  own  minds,  and  passing  above  them, 
we  attempted  to  reach  heaven  itself,  to 
come  to  thee,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made.  There  our  hearts  were  enamoured, 
and  there  we  held  fast  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  and  returned  to  the  sound  of 
our  own  voice,  which  gave  us  an  emblem 
of  the  Divine  Word.  We  said,  if  the 
fiesh,  the  imagination,  and  every  tongue 
should  be  silenced,  for  they  proclaim,  ws 

MAD*    NOT   OURSELVES,    BUT   HE    WHO   RB- 

MAiNETH  FOR  EVER :  If  thoso  thlngs  should 
now  hold  their  peace,  and  God  alone 
should  speak,  not  by  any  emblems  or 
created  thin^,  but  by  himself,  so  that  we 
could  hear  his  word ;  should  this  be  con- 
tinued, and  other  visions  be  withdrawn, 
and  this  alone  seize  and  absorb  the  spec- 
tator forever,  is  not  this  the  meaning  of, 
"  Enter  ihou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  f'* 


*  Matth.  XXV.  In  Rev.  xxi.  23.  the  same 
sublime  thought  is  described  under  themedi« 
am  of  sight,  which  here  is  conveyed  under  the 
medium  of  hearing. 
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At  that  moment  the  world  appeared  to  us 
of  no  value :  and  she  said,  Son,  I  have 
now  no  delight  in  life.  What  I  should 
do  here,  and  why  I  am  here,  I  know  not, 
the  hope  of  this  life  heing  <)aite  spent. 
One  thing  only,  your  conversion,  was  an 
object  for  which  I  wished  to  live.  My 
God  has  given  me  this  in  larger  measare. 
What  do  I  herel — Scaitsely  ^re  days 
after,  she  fell  into  a  fever.  A  brother  of 
mine,  who  was  widi  us,  lamented  that 
the  was  likely  to  die  in  a  foreign  land 
She  looked  at  him  with  anxiety,  to  see 
him  so  ffrovelling  in  his  conceptions,  and 
then  lo(3ung  at  me,  said.  Place  this  body 
any  where;  do  not  distress  yourselves 
concerning  it.  I  could  not  but  rejoice  and 
five  thee  thanks,  that  she  was  delivered 
m>m  that  anxiety,  with  which  I  knew  she 
always  had  been  adtated  in  regard  to 
a  sepulchre,  which  she  had  provided  for 
herself,  and  prepared  near  the  body  of  her 
husband.  1  knew  not  the  time  when  this 
Void  had  been  filled  by  the  fulness  of  thy 
mce,  but  I  rejoiced  to  find  this  evidence  of 
U.  I  heard  afterwards,  that  while  we  were 
at  Ostia  she  had  discoursed  with  some 
iriends,  in  my  absence,  concerning  the 
contempt  of  life,  and  they,  expressing 
their  surprise  that  she  did  not  fear  to  leave 
her  body  so  far  from  her  own  country ; 
'*  Nothing,"  said  she,  **  is  far  to  God,  and 
I  do  not  fear  that  he  should  not  know 
Where  to  find  me  at  the  resurrection." 
She  departed  this  life  on  the  ninth  day  of 
her  illness,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her 
age,  and  the  thirty*third  of  mine.* 

BOOK  X. 

Now,  Lord,  my  ^oanlif|r  testifies  that 
I  am  displeased  with  myself;  but  thou 
art  light  and  pleasure,  and  art  loved  and 
desir^,  that  I  may  blush  for  myself,  and 
renounce  myself,  and  choose  thee :  and 
neither  attempt  to  please  thee,  nor  myself, 
but  by  depending  on  thee.  For  when  I 
am  wicked,  then  to  confess  to  thee  is  no 
other  thing  than  to  be  displeased  with 
myself;  and  when  godly,  this  is  nothing 
else,  but  to  confess  that  thou  affbrdest 
that  gift  to  me.    The  confessions  of  my 


*  In  what  follows  to  the  end  of  this  Book, 
the  Author  gives  a  very  amiable  picture  of 
the  filial  affections,  tempered  by  piety  and  re- 
signation, which  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  not 
indeed  without  a  mixture  of  the  stipersthion 
of  praying  fbr  the  dead,  which  was  ^win|  in 
this  century.  In  him  the  evangelical  spirit, 
however,  predominates  extremely,  even  while 
he  is  indulging  the  superstitious.  But  let  it 
suffice  to  have  given  this  general  aoeount. 


past   evils,  which  thoa  hast  forgiveB, 
changing  my  mind  by  faith  and  by  bap- 
tism, when  they  are  read  and  heard,  ex- 
cite the  heart,  that  it  sink  not  in  despair, 
but  may  watch  in  the  love  o(  thy  mercy, 
and  the  swedtness  of  thy  grace,  by  which 
the  weak,  brought  to  feel  his  own  weak* 
ness,  is  made  strong.    But  what  advan- 
tage will  result  from  my  confessing,  at 
I  now  propose,  not  what  1  was,  but  what 
I  now  ami    I  will  discover  myself  to 
such  as  will  rejoice  over  me  for  what  is 
good,  and  will  pray  for  and  SjrmpathiM 
with  we  in  regard  to  what  is  evil,  mora 
secure  as  I  am  through  thy  mercy,  than 
my  innocence.    I  am  a  little  child,  but 
my  Father  always  lives,  and  is  my  suffi- 
cient guardian.    What  temptations  I  can 
or  cannot  resist,  I  know  not.    But  my 
hope  is  this,  that  thou  art  faithful^  that 
thou  dost  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted 
above  that  we  are  able,  but  with  tha 
temptation  also  makest  a  way  to  escape, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it.*     Lord, 
I  love  thee ;  thou  hast  smitten  my  heart 
with  thy  Word,  and  I  have  loved  thee. 
But  what  do  I  love,  when  I  love  thee  f 
not  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  nor  any 
created    beauty.     They  cry  aloud,  we 
are  not  God,  he  made  us.    Where  shall 
I  find  thee,  but  in  thyself,  above  me  1    Too 
late  did  I  love  thee,  thou  primjeval  Beau- 
ty !  Thou  calledst  aloud,  and.overcamest 
my  deafness:  thou  shonest,  and  dispeU- 
edst  my  darkness.    Thou  wast  fragrant, 
and  I  panted  afWr  thee.    I  tasted,  and 
hungered  and  thirsted  after  thee:  thou 
toucnedst  me,  and  I  was  infiamed  into 
thy  peace.    When  I  shall  ttick  wholly 
to  thee,  I  shall  no  more  have  pain  ana 
fatigue,  and  my  whole  life  shall  live  full 
of  thee.     But  now,  because  thou  sup- 
portest  him  whom  thou  fillest,  because  I 
am  not  full  of  thee,  I  am  a  burden  to  my- 
self.   My  wholesome  griefs  and  perni- 
cious pleasures  contend  together,  and  I 
know  not  on  which    side  the   victory 
stands.    Woe  is  me !  Thou  art  my  phy- 
sician, I  am  sick.    Thou  art  merciful,  I 
am  wretched.    All  my  hopa  lies  in  thy 
immense  mercy.    Give  what  thou  com- 
mandest,  and  command  what  thoa  wilt. 
Thou  commandest  us  to  keep  from  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  from  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and 
from  the  pride  of  life :  and  what  thou  com- 
mandest, thou  hast  given  me.    Yet  Uiere 
still  live  in  my  memory  the  images  of 
evils,  to  which  I  had  been  habituated^ 
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«Bd  they  oocur  to  me  erea  in  sleep.  Is 
not  thy  hand,  O  God,  able  to  heal  all  the 
diseases  of  my  soul,  and  to  sanctify  even 
the  boors  of  lestt  I  would  rejoioe  with 
trembling  in  what  thou  hast  ^ven  me, 
and  mourn  o?er  that  which  is  imperfect, 
and  hope  that  thou  wilt  perfect  thy  mer- 
cies, when  death  shall  be  swallowed  up 
ia  Tictory. 

There  is  another  evil  of  (he  day,  and  1 
wish  the  day  may  be  sufficient  for  it. 
We  refresh  the  continual  ruins  of  the 
body  by  food,  till  this  corruptible  shall 
put  on  incoiTuption.  Thou  nast  taught 
me  to  use  food  as  medicine.  But  while 
I  am  passing  from  the  uneasiness  of  hun 
get  to  the  rest  of  satiety;  in  the  very 
passage  the  snare  of  concupiscence  is 
laid  for  me;  and  the  bounds  of  innocence 
are  not  easily  defined,  and  a  pretenee  for 
indulgence  is  made  on  that  very  account. 
These  temptations  I  daily  endeavour  to 
resist,  and  I  call  on  thy  right  hand  for 
my  salvation,  and  make  known  to  thee 
my  affitations  of  aoul,  because  I  am  not 
yet  clear  on  this  subject.  I  hear  my 
God,  **  let  not  your  heart  be  overcharffed 
with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness."*  The 
latter  is  far  firom  me,  let  it  not  approach 
toe;  the  former  sometimes  steals  upon 
me,  keep  it  at  a  distance  from  me.  Who 
is  there.  Lord,  that  is  perfectly  temper- 
ate? Whoever  he  be,  let  him  magnify 
thy  name.  But  I  am  not  he,  I  am  a  sin- 
ful man.  However^  I  magnify  thy  name, 
and  he  who  overcame  we  world,  and 
numbers  me  amonff  the  weak  members 
of  his  body,  kiteroedes  for  my  sins. 

In  regard  to  the  enticement  of  smells, 
I  am  not  solicitous.  When  they  are  ab- 
sent, I  want  them  not :  when  present,  I 
do  not  refuse  them,  content  to  be  without 
them  entirely.  So  I  think;  but  such  is 
my  ^serable  darkness,  that  I  must  not 
easily  credit  myself,  because,  what  is 
within,  generally  lies  hid,  till  experience 
evidence  it.  The  only  hope,  the  only  confi- 
dence, the  only  firm  promise,  is  thy  mercy. 

The  pleasures  of  the  ear  have  deeper 
hold  on  me.  I  find  even  while  I  am 
charmed  with  sacred  melody,  I  am  led 
astray  at  times  by  the  luxury  of  sensa- 
tions, and  offend,  not  knowing  at  the 
time,  but  afterwards  I  discover  it.  Some- 
times, guarding  against  this  fallacy,  I  err 
in  the  other  extreme,  and  could  wish  all 
the  melody  of  David's  Psalms  were  re- 
moved from  my  ears,  and  those  of  the 
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church,  and  think  it  safer  to  imitato  the 
plan  of  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  directed  a  method  of  repeatinsr  the 
psalms  more  resembling  pronunciatioa ' 
than  music.  But  when  I  remember  my 
tears  of  affection  at  my  conversion  under 
the  melody  of  thy  church,  with  which 
I  am  still  effected,  I  again  acknowledge 
the  utility  oi  the  custom.  Thus  do  I 
fluctoate  between  the  dan^r  of  pleasure^ 
and  the  experience  of  utility,  and  am  in- 
duced, though  with  a  wavering  assent, 
to  own  that  the  infirmity  of  nature  may 
be  assisted  in  devotion  by  psalmody* 
Yet  when  the  tune  has  moved  me  moie 
than  the  subject,  I  feel  guilty,  and  am 
ready  to  wish  I  had  not  h^urd  the  music. 
See  where  I  am,  and  mourn  with  me,  ye 
who  are  conscious  of  any  inward  feelings 
of  godliness.  I  cannot  expect  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  are  not.  Thou,  Lord, 
my  God,  hear  and  pity  and  heal  me. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  I  find  to  en- 
tangle me  from  time  to  time.  But  thou 
deliverest  me,  sometimes  without  pain, 
because  I  fall  into  them  gently ;  at  other 
times  with  pain,  because  I  stick  in  them. 

Another  form  of  manifold  danger  is 
added,  a  curious  spirit,  palliated  by  the 
name  of  knowledge.  Surrounded  as  we 
are  with  objects,  when  can  I  say  I  am 
freed  from  this  t  What  vehement  tempta- 
tions have  I  had  from  the  enemy,  to  ask 
of  thee  a  sign :  But  I  beseech  thee  by 
our  king,  Jesus  Christ,  that,  as  I  am  far 
from  consenting  to  it,  so  I  may  be  farther 
and  farther.  What  a  trifle  diverts  me 
from  a  thought  of  great  importance,  and 
unless  thou  quickly  admoniui  me  by  the 
conviction  of  my  infirmity,  either  to  di- 
vert the  thought  b]r  some  serious  medita- 
tion, or  to  despise  it  altogether,  I  should 
become  absolutely  dull.  My  life  b  full 
of  these  evils,  and  even  my  prayers  are 
odtesk  disturbeid,  and  while  i  apply  my 
beaft.  to  thine  ears,  I  am  overborne  by  a 
torrent  of  vanities. 

What  can  give  hope,  except  thy  mercy, 
by  which  thou  hast  begun  to  renew  us  f 
And  thou  knowest  how  much  thou  hast 
done  for  me  already.  I  carry  thy  yoke, 
and  find  it  easy,  as  thou  hast  promised. 
It  always  was  so,  but  I  did  not  believe  it, 
when  I  was  afraid  to  take  it  upon  me ; 
but  thou,  O  Lord,  thou  who  alone  rulest 
without  pride,  because  thou  hast  no  su- 
perior, can  I  in  this  life  be  exempt  from 
pride?  Well  done,  well  done,  I  find 
scattered  in  the  nete  by  the  enemy  every 
where.   Daily,  Lord,  we  feel  these  temp- 
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tations.  Thon  knowest,  on  this  head,  the 
groans  of  my  heart,  and  the  floods  of 
mine  eyes.  Nor  can  I  easily  see,  that  I 
grow  more  free  from  this  post  of  pride  ; 
and  I  much  fear  my  secret  evils,  which 
thou  knowest.  I  am  poor  and  needy,  and 
my  best  method  is  to  seek  thy  mercy  in 
secret  groans  and  in  self-abhorrence,  till 
thou  perfect  that  which  concerueth  me. 

There  is  another  internal  evil,  by  which 
a  man,  without  seeking  to  please  others, 
pleases  himself  with  thy  good  things,  as 
if  they  were  his  own ;  or  if  he  sJlows 
th^m  to  be  thine,  yet  he  is  apt  to  fancy 
them  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  own 
merits ;  or  he  pleases  himself  with  in- 
dulging  an  invidious  spirit  against  others. 
Tn  all  %ese  dangers  thou  seest  the  trem* 
bling  of  my  heart;  I  feel  my  wounds 
healed  every  now  and  then  by  thee ;  but 
I  feel  not  an  exemption  from  them.  Some- 
times thou  introducest  me  into  an  uncom- 
mon affection,  into  a  sweetness  past  the 
power  of  description,  which,  were  it  per- 
fected in  me,  I  should  not  see  what  life 
would  want  to  complete  its  felicity.  But 
I  sink  back  by  the  weight  of  misery,  and 
iim  held  entangled. 

Whom  shall  I  look  to  as  my  mediator  ? 
Shall  I  go  to  angels  ?  Many  have  tried 
this,  and  have  been  fond  of  visions,  and 
have  deserved  to  be  the  sport  of  the  illu- 
sions which  they  loved.  A  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man  must  have  the  nature 
of  both.  The  true  Mediator,  whom  in 
thy  secret  mercy  thou  hast  shown  to  the 
hnmble,  and  hast  sent,  that  by  his  exam- 
ple they  might  also  learn  humility,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  hath  appeared  a  media- 
tor between  mortal  sinners,  and  the  im- 
mortal Holy  One,  that,  because  the 
wages  of  righteousness  is  life  and  peace, 
by  his  divine  righteousness  he  might 
justify  the  ungodly,  and  deliver  them 
from  death.  He  was  shown  to  ancient 
saints,  that  they  might  be  saved  by 
feith  in  his  future  sufferings,  as  we  by 
faith  in  the  same  sufferings  already  past. 
How  hast  thou  loved  us,  Father,  deliver- 
ing up  thy  only  Sob  for  us  ungodly !  For 
whom  he,  our  priest  and  sacrifice,  who 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
thee,  was  subjected  to  death.  Well  may 
my  hope  be  strong  through  such  an  inter- 
cessor; else  I  should  despair.  Many  and 
Ct  are  my  diseases,  thy  medicine 
^8r  still.     Were  he  not  made  flesh  for   .       -„,^  .  ,  ,    

ns,  we  could  not  dream  of  having  any  lu  .  a}^^  ?}^V  i?*^  ^V"^  ^S  them,  let 
unbnwith.him.  Tenified  with  «y  s/s  X^il^d4U'™r,.J?^e£;:5.:::? 
and  the  weight  of  my  misery,  I  was  de-r  ^  Pouid.  Life   "  *  ««^«*i^u. 


spending,  but  thou  encouragedst  me,  say- 
ing, Christ  died  fei  all,  that  they  whioh 
live,  should  not  live  to  themselves,  but  to 
him  that  died  for  them.*  Lo,  1  cast  all 
my  care  on  thee,  Lord,  that  I  may  live. 
Thou  knowest  my  weakness  and  igno- 
rance, teach  and  heal  me.  He  hath  re- 
deemed me  with  hb  blood,  in  whom  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. Let  not  the  proud  calumniate  me, 
if  with  the  poor  I  desire  to  eat  and  b« 
satbfied,  ana  to  praise  the  Lord.f 

Augustine,  af^er  his  conversion,  re- 
turned with  some  friends  into  Africa,  and 
lived  upon  his  own  estate  for  almost 
three  years,  retired  from  the  world.  A 
desire  to  obli^  a  person  of  some  coose* 
quence  in  Hippo,  who  requested  his  in- 
structions, brought  him  at  length  to  that 
city,  where  Valerius  was  bishop, — a  per- 
son of  great  piety ;  but,  on  account  of  his 
slender  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  scarcely  adequate  to  the  oflice  of 
pastor  in  that  place.  Au^stine,  through 
the  strong  and  urgent  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  ordained  presbyter  to  Valenus ; 
but  wept  on  the  occasion,  from  the  genu- 
ine sense  which  he  had  of  the  importenoe 
of  the  office.  He  told  Possidius  that  his 
tears  were  by  some  misconstrued  ,t  as  if 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  chosen 
bishop.  Such  poor  judges  ^  many,  of 
the  views  and  sensations  of  godly  men ! 
Valerius  rejoiced  that  God  had  heard  his 
prayers,  and  that  the  people  would  now 
be  supplied  with  such  a  pastor.  He  gave 
him  licence  to  preach  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop,  a  thing  before  unknown  in 
Africa:  but  which,  from  the  good  effects 
of  this  precedent,  afterwards  grew  com- 
mon. Here  his  ministry  was  useful  in 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  the 
brethren,  and  also  in  the  defeat  of  various 
heresies.    Divine  truth,  which  had  been 


•  2  Cor.  v. 

+  Psalm  xxii.  86.  We  lee  in  this  last  book 
ihe  aathor*8  description  of  the  conflict  between 
flesh  and  spirit  afler  his  conversion,  and  the 
repose  of  his  soul  for  peace  and  happioesa 
only  on  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  righteousness 
and  strength.  I  shall  make  no  further  re- 
marks than  to  repeat  his  own  observation  in 
his  retractations.  **  These  confessions  praise 
the  God  of  righteousness  and  goodness,  and 
excite  the  human  understanding  and  affection 
toward  him.  Thej  did  tliis  io  roe  while  I  was 
writing  them,  and  they  do  it  still,  when  I  read 
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almost  buried  amidst  many  schisms  and 
distractions  in  Africa^  now  raised  up  its 
head  again;  and  Fortunatus,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Manichees,  was  obligM,  in 
confusion,  to  leave  Hippo,  when  he  found 
himself,  by  the  confession  of  the  hearers, 
vanquished  in  a  conference  with  Augus- 
tine. 

Heretics  vied  with  the  members  of  the 
general  chnrch  in  their  attention  to  the 
pastoral  labours  of  Augustine,  whose 
fame  began  gradually  to  spread  through- 
out the  Western  world.  Valerius  re- 
joiced and  gave  thanks  on  the  account, 
and  being  solicitous  to  preserve  such  a 
treasure  to  his  church,  he  took  care  to  get 
Augustine  elected  bishop  of  Hippo,  in 
conjunction  with  himself.  Age  and  in- 
firmities rendered  Valerius  very  inade- 
(^uate  to  the  work ;  and  ev6ry  true  Chris- 
tian will  doubt  which  more  to  admire,  the 
godly  zeal  of  Augustine,  tempered  with 
modesty  and  charity,  or  the  unfeigned 
humility  of  Valerius.  Augustine,  after 
he  had  strongly  resisted  the  inclinations 
of  the  bishop  and  all  the  church,  at 
length  accepted  the  office;  the  duties  of 
which  he  continued  to  discharffe  afler  the 
decease  of  Valerius.  His  zeal  and  labo- 
riousness  increased  with  his  authority 
The  monastery  of  his  institution  became 
renowned  in  Africa ;  and  about  ten  bish- 
ops  of.  undoubted  piety  known  to  our  au- 
thor,* came  from  this  seminary.  These 
instituted  monasteries  after  the  same  pat- 
tern, and  from  tliem  other  churches  were 
supplied  with  pastors;  and  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  by  these  means, 
and  also  by  Augustine's  writinp^s,  which 
were  translated  into  the  Greek  tongrue^ 
were  ditVuscd  and  enforced  with  increas- 
ing vigour  tluough  the  Christian  world. 
His  writings,  however,  never  seem  to 
have  had  any  permanent  inflnence  in  the 
Eastern  church. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PELAGIAN  CONTROVERSY. 

It  is  the  part  of  an  intelligent  agent  to 
choose  the  fittest  season  for  the  execution 
of  arduous  enterprises,  oj  the  introduc- 
tion of  important  innovations.  This  rule, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  is  observed  by 
Satan  in  all  his  attempts  against  the 
Church  of  Christ.    While  the  belief  and 
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experience  of  divine  influences  were 
strong  and  vigorous  in  Christian  societies, 
it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade men,  that  such  influences  were  of 
no  necessity  or  value:  he  could  do  n« 
more  than  seduce  them  to  counterfeit^ 
abuse,  or  misapply  them.  Hence  the 
wildness  and  incoherence  of  Montanism. 
But  now  that  the  holy  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  generally  damped  by 
superstition,  or  quenched  by  licentious- 
ness, Satan  felt  himself  emboldened  to 
erect  a  new  heresy,  which  should  pretend 
to  the  height  of  purity,  supported  by 

MKRI    HUBfAN    NATURE,   exoluslve    of  the 

operations  of  divine  grace  al  toother. 
This  was  Pelaffianism  :*  and  as  this  evil 
now  entered  Uie  Church  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  has 
continued  to  this  day;  as  it  is  directly 
subversive  of  Christianity,  and  as  it  in- 
troduced a  controversy,  not  trivial  and 
frivolous  like  many  others,  but  of  un- 
speakable importance,  it  eminently  falls 
within  the  plan  of  this  History,  to  state 
the  circumstances  and  consequences  with 
perspicuity. 

Augustine,  of  Hippo,  had  been  trained 
up  under  the  Lord's  wholesome  discipline, 
by  an  extraordinary  conversion,  as  w« 
have  seen,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.    Thus  did  the  all- wise  God, 

who  IS  WONDERFUL  IX  COUNSEL  AND  EX- 
CELLENT IN  WORK,  secretly  stir  up  a 
SCOURGE  for  Pelagius,  against  the  time, 
that  he  should  make  his  appearance ;  and 
his  heresy  was  eventually  one  of  the 
grand  means  of  introducing  juster  views 
of  Gospel  grace,  than  had  for  a  long  timo 
obtained  in  Uie  Church,  and  of  reviving 
Christian  truth,  humility  and  piety.  The 
effects  of  this  effusion  of  the  Spirit  were 
solid,  though  never  brilliant,  operative 
during  this  century  and  many  centuries 
aAerwards,  in  the  production  of  much  real 
godliness  in  the  minds  of  many  individ- 
uals, particularly  of  monastic  persons,  to 
whom,  for  ages,  Augustine's  writings 
were  a  ffreat  and  useful  light;  indeed* 
next  to  tne  word  of  God,  the  greatest 
means  of  grace  which  they  had  in  timet 
extremely  unfavourable  to  improvement. 
Hence,  besides  the  immediate  benefit 
which  the  Church  leceived  in  his  own 


*  In  this  ebapter  I  purpose  to  describe  ttt 
rise  and  progress  historically.  What  I  have 
said  of  its  precise  nature,  will  be  confirmed  in 
the  proper  place  bj  the  autheotie  lights  of  an* 
tiqoity. 
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timef  the  utility  of  this  proTidential  dis- 
pensation reached  to  the  time  of  the 
Keformation  itself,  and  eTen  beyond  it  in 
Popish  countries ;  though  the  reader  must 
not  expect  any  great  or  stronor  dbplay  of 
the  plantation  of  new  churches,  or  any 
sudden  and  marrellous  chansre  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  Church.  The 
light  we  are  pow  to  contemplate  neyer 
broke  out  into  a  yi?id  extensive  flame, 
but  shone  with  faint,  though  steady  rays, 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  brightness  at 
first,  and  afterwards  glimmer^  through 
many  ages. 

PelagiaS'Was  bom  in  Britain,  and  was 
in  his  own  time  called  Brito.*  His  com- 
panion Ccelestius  was  an  Irishman,  by  the 
testimony  of  Jerom.  He  calls  him  ^a 
Scot,  and  Uiat  name  in  those  times  meant, 
as  is  known  to  the  learned,  a  native  of 
Ireland.  They  were  both  laymen;  the 
former,  by  profession,  a  monk,  who,  as 
far  as  appears,  always  maintained  a  cha- 
TBCtBT  or  fair  and  decent  morals.  In  the 
heat  of  contention  there  were  who  denied 
this ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  Augustine 
with  his  usual  candour,  and  we  might 
have  been  certain  of  it,  independently  of 
his  authority ;  because  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  ever  to  have 
become  a  person  of  lasting  reputation  in 
the  religious  world.  He  travelled  from 
monastery  to  monastery,  through  various 
parts  of  the  E  mpire.  His  heretical  opin^ 
ions  did  not  appe&r  till  he  was  far  advanced 
in  life ;  before  that  time  Augustine  owns 
(though  he  speaks  by  hearsay)  his  repu- 
tation for  serious  piety  to  have  been  great 
in  the  Christian  world;  and  those  who 
know  the  difference  between  holiness  and 
mere  morality  will  not  be  surprised  at 
this.    Augustine  allows  the  gemus  and 


capacity  of  bodi  these  men  to  have  been 
of  the  first  order:  and  this  teetimoDT  from 
him  is  decisive  with  me  against  that  of 
Jerom,  who  treats  the  understanding  and 
endowments  of  both  with  great  contempt ; 
but  Jerom  was  not  apt  to  allow  any  Ian- 
dable  qualities  to  an  aovkbsabt. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  applies  to  Pelagias 
that  passage  of  Hosea ;  **  grey  hairs  ars 
here  and  there  upon  himj^yet    p^|n-|^„. 


ism  ap- 
pears aboat 

A.D.404 

or  405. 


*  I  make  large  use  of  Janseniaa  in  this  nar- 
rative ;  he  has  prefixed  the  history  of  the 
heresy  to  his  treatise  called  Augnstine:  The 
aeoonnts  seem  accarate,  and  well  supported  by 
authorities  of  contemporary  writers,  particu- 
larly Jerom  and  Augustine.  I  have  consulted 
these  two  with  much  care  and  attention,  and  I 
find  Jansenius  so  exact  and  well-informed  in 
those  things  of  which  we  hare  an  opportunity 
to  form  an  estimate,  time  it  seems  reasonable 
to  give  him  credit  for  his  extracts  from  the 
Gesta  Pelag.  of  Aug. — a  work  which  we  have 
mot  in  the  common  editions  of  that  Father,  be- 
cause it  was  not  discovered  till  about  the  time 
of  Jansenius,  being  found,  as  he  tells  us,  in  an 
Abbey  at  FesulsB,  in  Italy. 

Since  I  wrote  this,  I  have  seen  the  Gesta 
Pdag.  in  a  more  recent  edition  of  Augnstine, 
and  am  still  further  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
of  the  accurate  industry  of  Jansemus. 


he  knoweth  it  not.''  This 
author  is  understood  thence 
to  intimate,  that  he  fell  into 
this  heresy  in  old  age.  It  be- 
gan to  appear  about  the  year 
404  or  5.  Chrysostom,  writing  to  his 
friend,  the  deaconess  Olympias,  says,  ^*  I 
am  much  grieved  for  Pelagius  the  monk ; 
consider  what  crowns  must  be  reserved 
for  those  who  stand  firm,  when  men  who 
have  lived  in  so  nrach  mortification  and 
continency  appear  to  be  so  carried  away." 
His  first  writings  were  an  Eoistle  to  Pau- 
linus  of  Nola  and  other  litue  works,  in 
which  his  erroneous  views  of  grace  were 
so  artfully  expressed,  and  so  guarded  with 
cautious  terms,  that  Auffustine  owns  he 
was  almost  deceived  by  Uiem.  But  whea 
he  saw  his  other  writm^  of  a  later  date, 
he  discerned  that  he  might  artfully  own 
the  word  grace,  and  by  retaining  the 
term,  break  the  force  of  prejudice,  and 
avoid  offence,  and  yet  conceal  his  meaning 
under  a  general  ambiguity. 

For,  by  a  dexterity  very  common  with 
heretics,  Pelaffius,  while  he  laid  open  to 
his  converts  me  whole  mystery  of  his 
doctrine,  imparted  only  so  much  to  othere 
as  might  be  more  calculated  to  ensnare 
their  affbctions  than  to  inform  them  of 
his  real  opinions.  He  used  to  deliver  his 
views  under  the  modest  appearance  of 
Queries,  started  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  chureh,  and  those  as  not  invented  by 
himself,  but  by  othera.  The  effect  of 
poisoning  the  minds  of  men  was,  perhaps, 
more  powerfully  produced  by  this,  than  it 
woula  have  been  by  a  more  direct  and  po- 
sitive method.  To  this  he  added  another 
artifice;  he  insinuated  himself  into  the 
favour  of  women  of  some  rank,  of  weak 
minds,  and  unacquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  though  professing  religion ; 
and,  by  their  means,  he  diffused  his  tenets 
with  much  success.  Ccelestius,  more 
open  and  daring  in  speech,  pureued  a 
method  not  so  replete  with  deceit,  and 
was  therefore  exposed  to  detection  more 
easily  than  his  master. 
Pelagius,  having  travelled  over  the 
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monasteries  of  Egypt,  settled  at  length  at 
Rome,  where  his  attempts  to  undermine 
the  whole  doctrine  of  divine  grace,  by 
degrees,  notwithstanding  all  his  caution, 
gaye  umbrage  to  the  Churdi.  Unguarded 
moments  also  will  happen  to  the  most 
artfol,  and  at  times  discorer  them  to  the 
most  unwary.  A  bishop,  who  was  a  col- 
league of  Augustine,  mentioning  to  Pela- 
gius  those  words  of  the  Confessions, 
"  Give  what  thou  commandest,  and  com- 
mand what  thou  wilt ;"  he  contradicted 
with  ^eat  yehemence,  and  expressed 
much  indignation  at  the  sentiment. 

Rome  being  taken  by  the  Goths  about 
the  year  410,  numbers  fled  into  Africa, 
and  among  the  rest  the  two  heresiarchs, 
Pelagius  was  received  at 
Hippo,  in  Augustine's  ab- 
sence, where  his  stay  was 
very  short.  The  bishop  of 
Hippo  saw  him  once  or  twice 
at  Carthage ;  but  was  himself 
very  busy  in  settling  a  con- 
ference with  the  Dona^sts,  and  nothing 
material  passed  between  them.  Pelagius 
.  leaving  Africa  passed  over  in- 

'^"l-      to  Palestine ;  there  his  labours 

!PI*!^^  **••    attracted  the  attention  of  Je- 
errors  in  *      ^'      ■» 

Palestine.  ^^^  ^"^  1^^^  ^  monastic 
life  in  the  same  country,  and 
wrote  against  his  opinions,  justly  calling 
on  him  to  speak  clearly  what  lie  meant, 
and  complaining  of  bis  ambiguities. 

In  the  mean  time  Coelestius  in  Africa 
more  openly  discovered  his  sentiments. 
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and  made  such  attempts  to  propagate 
Codestius  ***®°^  ^  Carthage  itself,  that 
in  Africa. 


he  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  synod,  which  was 
held  by  Aurelius,  bishop  of  that  city.  He 
was  accused  of  denying  original  sin ;  and 
when  he  was  pressed  with  the  custom  of 
the  Church  in  baptizing  infants,  as  a 
proof  of  her  belief  in  all  ages  that  infants 
needed  redemption,  he  declared  that  they 
had  no  need  of  remission,  and  yet  ought 
to  be  baptized,  that  they  might  be  sancti- 
fied in  Christ.  Coelestius 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic 


self  was  not  present  at  it,  in  which  is  the 
following  passage :  ^^  Aurelius  said.  Read 
what  follows,  and  it  was  read :  That  the 
sin  of  Adam  hurt  himself  alone,  and  not 
mankind.  Ccelestius  said,  I  owned  that 
I  was  dubious  concerning  the  communi- 
cation of  sin  by  descent  from  Adam  (yet  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  shall  bow  to  the  au- 
thority of  those  to  whom  God  hath  ffiven 
the  grace  of  superior  skill) ;  because  Ihave 
heanl  different  things  from  those  who  at 
least  were  presbyters  in  the  church.  Pau- 
linus,  a  deacon,  said.  Name  them.  Cce- 
lestius answered.  The  holy  presbyter* 
Ruffinus  at  Rome :  I  heard  him  deny  any 
communication  of  sin  by  descent.  Being 
pressed,  if  he  could  name  au]^  more,  he 
said,  Is. not  one  priest  sufficient!  On 
beinff  asked,  whether  he  had  not  asserted, 
that  infants  are  born  in  a  state  in  which 
Adam  was  before  transgression,  all  that 
could  be  obtained  from  him  was.  That 
infants  needed  baptism,  and  ought  to  be 

baptized."t 

Indeed  Pelagianism  itself  seemed  little 
more  than  a  revival  of  Peism,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  natural  religion.  Adam, 
it  is  sai(i,  would  have  died,  whether  he 
sinned  or  not.  Men  might  be  saved  by 
the  Law,  as  well  as  the  Gospel :  infimts 
just  bom  are  in  the  same  state  as  Adam 
before  transgression.  Men's  death  de- 
pends not  on  that  of  Adam,  nor  does  their 
rosorrection  d*p«nd  oa  that  of  Christ. 
These  tenets  were  objected  to  Ccalestias, 
and  condemned.  In  a  book  which  he  of- 
fered to  the  council,  he  owned  that  chil- 
dren were  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  yet 
he  would  not  confess  tnat  the  effects  of 
Adam's  sin  passed  upon  them.  So  in- 
consistent are  men,  bent  on  the  support 
of  error,  and  yet  willing  to  appear  in  some 
measure  Christian  I 
In  the  mean  time  Pelagius,  in  his  man- 


CcBletdot 
is  con- 
demned at 
Carthage 
ata  here- 
tic, 

A.IX41S. 


in  the  year  412,  and  disap-  t  iwo pu^^^^ 
pointed  of  his  hopes  of  ridn^  SJ;;?;;,^-^^^^^^ 
"  the  church;  for  he  had    -  -    - 


in 


either  obtained  or  was  about 
to  obtain  the  office  of  a  pres- 
byter, in  Africa. 
A  fragment  of  the  acts  of  this  synod  is 
preserved  by  Augustine,*  though  he  him- 


*  In  his  book  on  Orisioal  Sin,  eap.  & 


'  *This  is  he,  vrho  was  famous  for  his  coutro- 
▼ersy  with  Jerom,  and  for  the  translation  of 
Origen's  works,  and  of  whom,  thoarh  he  seems 
to  be  not  much  in  the  line  of  our  historr,  we 
shall  hare  oecasion  to  say  a  little  more  here- 
after, 
t  Two  plain  inferences  seem  dedaeible  from 
nt;  1.  That  the  right  of  baptizing 
allowed  on  all  sides  to  have  been 
of  apostolical  and  primitive  authority.  It  is 
impossible  that  men  so  shrewd  and  learned  as 
Coelestins  and  his  master,  would  not  have  ob- 
jected to  the  novelty  of  infant-baptism,  Iwd  it 
been  a  noveltv.  S.  The  belief  oT  original  sin 
had  universaliv  obtained,  and  must  have  been 
equally  apostolical.  One  presbyter  only  was 
aaroed  bj  Cmlestias,  as  favouring  the  doetrine 
of  Pelagiui. 
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ner,  was  still  writing  aeainst  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel ;  while  Augustine, 
than  whom  no  man  was  eyer  more  cau< 
tious  and  deliberate  in  the  whole  contro- 
Tersy,  answered  in  his  writings  the  evil 
tendency  of  the  Pelagian  tenets,  "avoid- 
ing,"i8ays  he,*  "  the  name  of  Pelagius, 
thinking  that  I  might  more  easily  profit 
him,  if,  preserving  friendship,  I  should 
yet  spare  his  modesty."  But  more  of 
this  hereafter. 

Ooelestius,  driven  from  Africa,  fixed 
his  seat  in  Sicily,  and  by  the  questions 
which  he  there  excited,  gave  occasion  to 
Augustine  to  employ  his  pen  in  answer^ 
ing  him.  *  Nor  did  the  heresy  cease  in 
Africa:  the  bishop  of  Hippo  was  em- 
ployed not  only  in  writing,  but  also  in 
preaching  against  the  new  notions,  and 
ffSYe  his  testimony  in  a  solemn  manner 
nrom  the  pulpit  at  Carthage. 

Pelagius  iiimself  wrote  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner  to  Augustine,  and  in  the 
highest  terms  extolled  his  character.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  impressions  made  on 
Augustine^s  mind  in  favour  of  Pelagius 
were  strong,  and  not  easily  erased,  be- 
cause he  had  been  taught  to  believe  him 
to  be  a  person  of  great  virtue.  Nothing 
but  the  completest  evidence  of  heresy 
could  have  induced  him  to  make  an  open 
rupture.  And  a  soul  like  his,  humble 
and  charitable  in  a  high  decree,  would,  I 
doubt  not,  long  eatertsin  the  best  hopoa 
of  a  man  whom  he  had  once  esteemed. 
In  this  spirit  he  wrote  to  him  the  follow- 
ing guarded  letter : 

"I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  The 
Lord  requite  yo«  good,  by  which  you 
may  be  ever  good,  and  live  with  the 
Eternal  for  ever.  Though  I  cannot  own 
the  good  things  in  mjself,  which  your 
friendly  Epistle  mentions,  yet  I  ehould 
be  ungrateful  did  I  not  thank  you;  at  the 
same  time  admonishing  you  rather  to  pray 
for  me,  that  I  may  become  such,  from  the 
I^rd,  as  you  think  me  to  be." 

In  the  year  413  an  occasion  was  offered 
to  Pelagius  of  discovering  himself  more 
openly  to  the  world.  A  virgin,  named 
Demetrias,  of  the  illustrious 
race  of  the  Anicii,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  fami- 
lies of  Rome,  havinff  fied  into 
Africa  on  account  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Goths,  was,  by 
the  exhortation  of  Aueustine, 
induced  to  consecratener  vir- 


Pelagius*! 
Letter  to  a 
Virgin 
named 
Deme- 
trias, 
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ginity  to  God.    The  piety  of  Ae  actioa 
was  extolled  in  these  superstitious  days 
by  all  the  Christian  worid,  and  the  bishop 
of  Hippo  joined  with  others  in  congrata- 
lating  her.    For  sufficient  prqpf  has  al- 
ready appeared,  that  he  escaped  not  the 
infection  of  the  age,  though  he  mixed 
with  it  as  much  real  humility  as  most 
persons  of  those  times.    Pelagius  wrote 
to  her  a  long  and  extremely  elegant  let- 
ter, exhorting  her  to  seek  true  perfection, 
in  which  he  plainly  directs  her  to  look  to 
nature,  not  to  grace,  for  strength ;  yet,  it 
is  written  with  so  much  artifice,  that  in 
his  apology  afterwards  to  Innocent,  bishop 
of  Rome,  he  appeals  to  it  as  a  justification 
of  his    orthodoxy.*     Augiistine,  some 
years  after,  wrote  a  refutation  of  it,  ad- 
dressed to  Juliana,  the  mother  of  Deme- 
trias.   Pelagius  wrote  also  another  letter 
to  a  certain  widow,  full  of  the  same  adu- 
latory strains,  in  which  he  so  grossly  dis- 
covers himself,  that,  as  will  shortly  ap- 
pear, he  had  no  way  left  but  to  disown  it. 
In  the  year  415,  or  nearly  so,  two  well- 
disposed  young  men,  Timasius  and  Jacob, 
meeting  with  Pelagius,  were  by  him  in- 
duced to  enter  on  the  monas-    ximtwos 
tic  life,  in  the  commendation    ^^^^  Jaeob, 
of  which  all  parties  were  but    ^  ^  ^j^ 
too  strongly  agreed.  But  they 
imbibed  also  bis  self-righteous  doctrine, 
from  which,  however,  by  the  labours  of 
Aoi^Une^  they  were  afterwards  deliver- 
ed.    On  this  occasion,  they  showed  Au- 
gustine a  book  of  Pelagius,  in  which  he 
vehemently  accused  those  who  pleaded 
the  faultiness  oi  human  rfature  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  sins,  and  in  which,  while 
he  seemed  to  be  only  inveighing  against 
a  licentious  abuse  of  Gospel  grace,  he 
evidently  denied   the  existence  of   all 
gpraoe,  and  maintained,  that  by  that  term 
were  to  be  understood  the  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  human  mind  seasoned  and 
directed  by  free-will ;  and  these  endow- 
ments, so  seasoned  and  directed,  he  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  free  gtfW  of  God. 
The  bishop  of  Hippo,  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, at  length  admitted  the  full  con- 
yiction  of  the  heretical  character  of  Pela- 
gius and  answered   the    book;   yet  he 
concealed  his  name,  lest  Pelagius,  being 
offended,  might  become  still  more  incura- 
ble.   Augustine  owns  that  he  afterwards 
repented  of  this  step,  because  he  had 


*  Lib.  de  Geitii  Pelag. 


*  A  farllier  view  of  this  letter  thali  be  ^ven 
bereafWr,  iimong  what  rosy  be  oalled  Che  pb- 

IiieLiH  PAFKBS. 
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probably  increased  the  pride  of  the  here- 
tic, through  an  ill-jadged  fear  of  (riving 
him  pain. 

For  Pelagias,  hearing  of  Augustine's 
proceeding  loudly  complained,  that 
some  of  his  books  had  been  stolen  from 
him ;  and  others  reckoned  as  his,  which 
were  not  so.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
deceitful  men;  yet  the  African  bishop 
used  the  most  prudent  method.  He  sent 
his  own  book  and  Pela^us's  together  to 
Innocent,  of  Rome,  desiring  him  to  mark 
the  sentiments  of  each,  «*and  if  he  denies 
that  these  are  his  sentiments,  I  contend  not; 
let  him  anathematize  them,  and  in  plain 
terms  confess  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
grace.  I  have,  says  he,  sufficient  witnesses, 
men  who  have  a  ffreat  regard  for  him,  who 
will  attest  that  I  had  the  book  from  them, 
and  that  it  has  not  been  falsified  by  me/' 
Innocent,  in  reply,  condemned  the  book 
altogether,  as  containing  horrible  senti- 
ments, hitherto  unpre^ented  in  the 
Christian  world.  How  much  more  re- 1 
putable  would  it  be  to  the  characters  of 
many,  like  Pelagius,  would  they  at  once 
own  what  they  are,  and  make  no  preten- 
sions to  the  doctrines  of  grace !  But  this 
sincerity  would  not  so  effectually  serve 
the  cause  of  Satan  in  the  world. 

While  Jerom  in  the  East,  and  Augus- 
tine in  the  West,  were  opposing  Pela- 
gianism,  the  heresiarch  himself  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  year  415,  be- 
fore a  synod  of  fourteen  bi- 
shops of  Palestine,  at  Lydda, 
then  called  Diospolis.  Here 
he  had  everyad vantage  which 
an  accused  person  could  wish  lor.  His 
two  accusers,  Heros  and  Lazarus,  bi- 
shops of  Gaul,  were  absent,  because  one 
of  them  was  sick  at  that  time.  The 
court  were  pooriy  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  which  the  works  of  Pe- 
lagius were  written,  and  John  of  Jerusa^ 
lem,  one  of  the  principal  bishops,  was 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  Origenism,  and 
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teous  person  vpon  earth,  with  whom  piety 
found  a  refuge,  when  it  could  find  none 
elsewhere ;  and  he  taught  her  to  pray  in 
this  form :  *'  Thou  knowest.  Lord,  how 
holy,  innocent,  and  clean  these  hands 
are  which  I  extend  to  thee ;  how  lust  and 
clean  these  lips,  and  free  from  cJl  guile, 
with  which  I  pray  for  thy  mercy."  In 
no  part  of  his  conduct  did  he  lay  himself 
more  open  to  censure. «  He  preached  a 
perfection,  attainable  in  this  life,  a  per- 
fection too,  drawn  altogether  from  nature. 
However,  by  denying  this  charge,  and 
by  dexterously  evading  and  explaining 
away  all  the  rest,*  he  obtainea  an  ho- 
nourable acquittal.  K  there  was  any 
foult  at  all  m  the  conduct  of  ^Ausruatine 
toward  this  man,  it  was  a  fault  indeed  of 
the  most  amiable  kind,  an  excess  of  ten- 
derness and  lenity.  Pelagius  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  produced  to 
the  court  the  short  letter  of  the  bishop  of 
H\ppo  to  him,which  has  been  given  above. 
John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  defended 
Pelagius  in  the  synod  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  he  vras  at  last  received  as  a 
Christian  brother.  Flushed 
with  his  victory,  he  prepared 
to  improve  the  aavantage 
which  it  gave  him.  Though 
he  was  acquitted,  as  holding 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  and 
not  as  inimical  to  them,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  that  fourteen  bishops  had  agreed 
with  him,  that  man  might  be  without  sin, 
and  easily  keep  the  commands  of  God,  if 
he  would ;  concealing  at  the  same  time 
his  confession  of  the  necessity  of  divine 
gfrace,  by  which  he  had  eluded  condem- 
nation. With  similar*' artifice,  he  trans- 
mitted an  account  to  Augustine  of  his  ac- 
?|uittal.  He  wrote  also  four  books  on 
ree-will,  in  which  he  openly  took  away 
original  sin,,  and  gloried  at  the  same  time 
in  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Palestine* 
And  his  partizans,  being  incensed  against 
Jerom  and  the  Roman  ladies,  who  lived 
in  monasteries  Under  his  direction  in  Pa- 
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of  Pelagius.    The  Eastern  church  itself  lestine,  made  a  scandalous  assault  upon 


was  more  corrupt  in  doctrine,  and  more 
inclined  to  support  innovations  than  the 
Western ;  ana  the  heresiarch  himself,  in 
capacity,  presence  of  mind,  and  circum- 
spection, far  exceeded  all  his  judges. 

Yet  the  letter  to  the  widow  above 
mentioned  was  so  fulsome,  and  so  re- 
plete with  self-righteous  doctrine,  that 
ne  found  it  necessary  to  deny,  that  he 
had  WMtten  the  things  imputed  to  him. 
He  had  described  her  as  the  only  righ- 
2  m3 


them,  of  which  Jerom  complained  to  In- 
nocent of  Rome,  who  afterwards  expostu- 
lated with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  for 
conniving  at  the  burnings  and  plunderings 
of  which  the  Pelagians  had  been  guilty. 
Augustine  also  wrote  to  John  in  a  mild 
but  firm  tone,  to  undeceive  him  concern- 
ing the  real  doctrines  of  Pebgius ;  and 


•  Gest,  Pelag.    The  reeital  of  the  pftrtiou- 
lars  would  be  tedious  and  uninstruetive. 
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sent  him  both  his  own  treatise  on  Nature 
and  Grace,  ai^d  that  of  Pelagias ;  and  re- 
ceiving aA^erwards  the  acts  of  the  synod 
of  Diospolis,  he  published  the  history  of 
Pelagianism,  from  which  we  have  taken 
many  of  the  foregoing  pardculars. 

A  council  bein^  held  the  next  year  at 
Carthage,  on  various  exigencies  of  the 
church,  Orosius,  returning  from  Pales- 
tine,  brought  them  the  letters 
Council  of  ^f  j^g,^  ^jj^  Lawrus  against 
i^ihage.  p^i3giy3^  Though  the  acts 
of  the  Eastern  council  had  not  yei  reach- 
ed this  African  synod,  yet  they  had  now 
sufficient  information  to  alarm  their  minds. 
The  council  wrote  to  Innocent  of  Rome 
their  plain  sense  of  the  controversy,  which 
was — that  unless  Pelagius  and  his  parti- 
zans,  in  express  terms  rejected  the  senti- 
ments ascribed  to  him,  they  should  be 
excommunicated,  to  prevent  others  fVom 
being  imposed  on  by  false  pretensions.* 
These  equitable  determinations  were  sign- 
ed by  sixty-eight  bishops.  Another  synod 
of  Numidian  bishops,  assembled  at  Mile- 
▼um,  wrote  also  to  Rome  to  the  same 
effect.  Augustine  also,  his  friend  Aly- 
pius,  now  bishop  of  Tagasta,  Aurelius  of 
Cartha^,  and  two  other  bishops,  wrote 
letters  in  their  own  names  to  Innocent, 
more  distinctly  explaining  the  subject, 
and  showin?  how  the  Eastern  council 
modt  probably  had  been  imposed  on  by 
^e  subtilty  of  Palagiud;  at  the  sadie 
time  intimating  their  fear,  lest  Rome  it- 
self, where  he  had  long  lived,  should  be  in- 
fected with  the  heresy.  Innocent,  in  his 
answer,  entered  fully  into  the  views  of 
the  Africans,  and  in  the  same  conditional 
manner  condemned  the  authois  of  the  he- 
resy. As  it  however  still  spread  in  a 
secret  manner,  it  needed  to  be  extirpated 
by  argument.  For  this  the  bishop  of 
Hippo  was  peculiarly  qualified.  And  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  employed 
in  writing  and  preaching  against  the  he- 
resy. 


pac 
Roi 


*  I  wonder  not  that  the  advocates  fur  the  pa- 
icy  have  argued  (rum  these  freaueut  appeals  to 
ome.'for  the  iniaUibility  and  duminion  of  the 
IV>pe.  Bat  the  truth  is,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  ihoughls  of  the  Africans.  We  ahall  sea 
riiorUy  that  they  withstand  and  correct  the  errors 
of  a  Roman  bishop;  nor  have  I  seen  anjr  thing  in 
Aogustiiiti's  voluminous  writings  that  indicates 
SUOT  a  subjection.  The  word  of  God  was  as  yet 
allowed  to  be  the  great  standard  of  doctrine ; 
and  the  frequent  correspondence  with  Rome 
Arose  from  tlio  importance  of  tlie  situation  of  that 
church  as  lixcd  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire, 
and  as  being  the  centre  of  intclligenoe  to  the 
Christian  world. 


[CiLiP.  ni. 


The  two  heresiarchs  now  endeavoured 
to  elude  ihe  force  of  the  decrees  against 
them.    Coelestius,  who  had  been  in  Asia 
for  some  time,  and  had  ob-    c^^i^jUq^ 
tained  the  office  of  presbyter,    eomet  to 
visited  Rome  in  the  year  417.     Rome, 
He  applied  to  Zozimus,  the    a.  D.  4X7. 
successor  of  Innocent,  and  re-       '    ' 
cited  his  Hbel  before  him.    And  here^ 
with  an  unlimited  degree  of  complaisance, 
he  submitted  his  sentiments  implicitly  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  professing  a  desire 
to  be  corrected  by  him,  if  as  a  man  he 
erred  in  any  point,  and  complained  of  the 
precipitation  with  which  he  had  been 
condemned. 

Zozimus,  deceived  by  his  artifices, wrote 
to  the  African  prelates,  complaining  of  the 
malice  of  the  Gaulish  bishops,  and  de- 
claring, that  unless  within  two  months 
he  heard  more  decisive  proofs  against 
Ccelestius,  he  should  consider  him  as  a 
Christian  brother.  The  African  bishops, 
in  reply,  complained  of  the  precipitation 
of  Zozimus,  and  at  length  sent  to  Rome 
such  complete  proofs  against  Ccelestius, 
that  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  exami- 
nation, and  avoided  the  means  of  a  public 
detection.  Zozimus  however  still  delayed 
his  condemnation,  for  which  he  is  justly 
blamed  by  Augustine.* 

Pelagius,  using  the  same  methods 
which  Ccelestius  did,  wrote  to  Innocent, 
with  whose  death  he  was  unacquainted. 
Some  fragments  of  his  letters  are  pre- 
served by  Augustine.  A  sample  of  them 
is  as  follows  :  **  Lo,  let  this  epistle  clear 
me  before  you,  in  which  I  say  that  we 
have  a  free-will  to  sin  and  not  to  sin, 
which  in  ail  good  works  is  alwajrs  helped 
by  divine  aid."  And  "this  power  we 
say  is  in  all  in  general,  in  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Gentiles.  In  all  there  is 
free-will  equally  by  nature,  but  in  Chris- 
tians alone  is  it  helped  by  ^ce.  In 
others  there  is  a  good  condition,  naked 
and  unarmed;  in  those  who  belong  to 
Christ,  it  is  fortified  by  his  assistance. 
Persons  therefore  are  to  be  condemned, 
who,  when  they  have  free-will,  by  which 
they  misrht  come  to  faith,  and  obtain  the 

Sace  of  God,  abuse  their  liberty;  but 
ose  are  to  be  rewarded,  who,  using  free- 
will aright,  obtain  the  favour  of  Gem,  and 
keep  his  commands."  He  adds  more  to 
the  same  purpose,  never  once  either  ad- 
mitting the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  de- 
fining what  he  means  by  divine  assist- 


*  B.  2.  to  Bonif.  c.  3. 
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aoce,  which  with  him  may  mean  no  more 
than  the  benefit  of  external  revelation,  or 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  powers. 
Had  he  once  expressly  declared,  that  he 
did  not  believe  any  real  influence  of  di- 
vine i^ce  on  the  mind  inclining  it  to 
what  18  fifood,  which  he  knew  the  Chris- 
tian woiTd  before  his  time  believed,  and 
which  if  he  himself  had  believed,  he 
would  have  expressed ;  there  would  have 
been  an  honesty  in  his  heretical  pravity, 
which  would  have  entitled  his  character 
to  a  greater  degree  of  respect.  As  the 
case  stands,  and,  as  he  must  have  known 
that  his  opponent  used  the  terms  grace 
and  divine  assistance  in  a  quite  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  he  used  them, 
he  appears  by  his  own  words  to  have 
been  an  insincere  disputant.  He  sent  also 
to  Rome  a  symbol  ot  his  faith,  written  in 
the  same  style  of  ambiguity,  and  attended 
with  the  same  adulatory  strains  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  which  Ccelestius  had 
used  on  the  like  occasion. 

Zozimus,  to  whom  his  letters  came, 
was  imposed  on  by  them,  as  he  had 
been  by  those  of  Ccelestius ;  and  he  wrote 
to  the  African  bishops,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  Pelagius  was  innocent  The 
latter  answered  him  very  properly,  that 
it  was  not  sufficient  for  Pelaffius  and  Cce- 
lestius to  own  in  general  that  they  ap- 
proved of  all  that  he  approved  of;  that  it 
behooved  them  expressly  to  confess,  that 
we  need  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  not 
only  to  know,  but  also  to  do  righteousness 
in  every  act.  Thus  they  showed  that  they 
had,  what  Zozimoe  had  not,  a  clear  and 
accurate  conception  of  the  subject.  But 
they  had  Augustine  among  them ;  where- 
as men,  whose  consciences  have  had  lit- 
He  exercise  on  these  subjects,  are  seldom 
quick  in  comprehending  them,  nay,  are 
apt  to  be  imposed  on  by  plausible  terms, 
though  tliey  be  in  other  respects  men  of 
enlarged  and  cultivated  understandings. 

Zozimus  was,  however,  open  to  con- 
viction ;  for  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  not 
yet  leanied  to  be  infallible.  The  in- 
stmctions  of  Augustine  corrected  his  mis- 
takes, and  being  further  acquainted  with 
the  subject  by  some  writings  of  Pelagius, 
which  were  brought  to  him  at  Rome, 
he  openly  condemned  the  two  heretics. 
Whether  he  had  done  so  or  not,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  to  believe,  that 
the  African  bishops  and  churches  would 
not  have  persevered,  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, in  rejecting  Pelagianism:  but  the 
concnnence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 


doubtless  of  great  service  to  the  general 
cause  of  Christian  truth  at  this  ppnod.  It 
has  often  been  said,  that  men  called  he- 
retics have  not  the  advantage  of  being 
heard,  because  their  writings  are  not  ex- 
tant. I  have  therefore  been  solicitous  to 
furnish  the  reader  with  all  the  light  which 
can  be  obtained  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of 
materials,  Arius  I  think  was  sufficiently 
proved  guilty  from  his  own  mouth,  and 
so  was  Pelagius;  but  of  the  latter  we 
have  much  larger  remains.  On  this  oc- 
casion it  will  he  proper  to  mention  a  pas- 
sage from  his  exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  quoted  by  Zozimus, ^as  it 
shows  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of 
his  prejudices  and  the  shrewdness  of  his 
understanding.  ^^  If  Adam's  sin  hurt  those 
who  were  not  guilty,  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  profits  those  who  believe  iiot." 

The  Pelagians  bitterly  censured  Six- 
tus,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  afterwards  bi- 
shop, for  being  active  in  condemning 
those  whom  before  he  had  patronized. 
Augustine  exposed  their  unreasonable- 
ness in  reviling  that  very  lenity  and  cau- 
tion which  haa  been  so  slow  to  condemn, 
till  the  fullest  evidence  was  obtained, 
and  admonished  Sixtus  not  to  be  content 
with  anathematizing  Pelagius,  but  to  be 
also  laborious  in  warning  and  teaching 
the  people. 

The  Emperor  Honorius  also  passed 
the  sentence  of  banishment  from  Rome 
on  the  Pelagians  the  same  year  in  which 
theirdoctrines  were  condemn-         •   . 
ed,  that   is,  the  year   418.    ^^^'^^ 
Ccelestius  retired  to  Constan-    j,-  ^f^Q^ 
tinople,  where  hie  tenets  were    rfut, 
opposed  by  Atticus  the  bi-    ^^  d  ^^^ 
shop,  and  his  views  of  pro- 
pagating them  were  disappointed.    The 
party  were,  however,  indefatigable;  let- 
ters were  written  to  the  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  in  which  they  professed  their  de- 
sire to  defend  the  Catholic  faith  against 
the  heresy  of  the  Manichees,  and  in  that 
specious  manner  they  vindicated  their 
praises  of  the  powers  of  human  nature. 
Au^stine    answered    their   arguments, 
which  had  been  sent  by  eighteen  of  the 
party  to  Thessalonica  ;•    Atticus    also 
wrote  against  them  to  Rome,  and  the  sect 
underwent  a  general  condemnation. 

Pelagius,  who  was  still  in  Palestine* 
complained  of  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received,  and  being  interrogated  thert 
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ooncernitiff  the  disputed  points  by  some 
persoDS  of  respectaole  characters,  he  an- 
swered with  such  subtile  ambiguity,  that 
he  again  imposed  on  his  examiners,  who 
explained  to  Augustine  in  writing  the  re- 
sult. The  latter,  roused  by  repeated  acts 
of  dissimulation,  wrote  his  treatise  on 
Original  Sin  and  the  Grace  of  Christ,  in 
which  he  detected  and  exposed  the  arti- 
fices of  Pelagius.  The  wiles  of  the  party 
were  not  yet  exhausted ;  they  charged  the 
general  Church  with  condemning  mar- 
riage, and,  the  workmanship  of  God  in 
the  creation  of  man ;  I  suppose  malicious- 
ly deducing  those  consequences  from  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin ;  and  this  drew 
another  reply  from  the  argumentative  pen 
of  Augustine.* 

One  Julian,  a  young  person  of  great 
spirit  and  self-confidence,  now  arose  in 
defence  of  Pelagianism,  and  wrote  with 
great  vehemence  and  asperity,  and  in 
a  very  yoluminous  manner.  He  described 
himself  as  the  little  David,  who  was  to 
fight  against  the  Goliah  of  Hippo,  and 
declared  that  it  was  proper  to  decide  the 
contest  by  a  single  combat,  while  the 
rest  of  the  church  should  be  in  peace.  I 
love  to  lay  open  to  the  reader  all  along 
the  connection  between  principle  and 
practice ;  and,  if  I  show  not  the  indispu- 
table superiority  of  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, in  disposition  and  temper,  I  mis» 
one  of  the  most  important  points,  which 
I  have  in  view  through  the  whole  history^ 
Indeed  the  stren^h  and  excellence  of  Au- 
gustine's cause  lies  in  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote humility,  while  the  weakness  and 
turpitude  of  the  Pelagian  cause  lies  in 
supporting  the  spirit  of  pride.  How  can 
this  be  shown  better  than  by  proving 
from  facts,  that  the  Pelagians  were  proud 
men,  and  that  those  who  sincerely  em- 
braced  the  doctrines  of  grrace  were  hum- 
ble. To  the  boasting  language  of  Julian, 
Augustine  modestly  replied,  "  Who  pro- 
mised you  a  single  combat  on  my  side  1 
Where,  when,  how,  who  were  present, 
who  the  arbiteral  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
assume  to  my  self f  in  the  general  church, 
what  you  are  not  ashamed  to  do  among 
the  Pelagians.  I  am  one  of  the  many 
who  refute  your  profane  novelties  as  we 
can."  The  most  specious  argument  used 
by  Julian  was  the  use  made  of  the  impe- 


rial sanction  against  his  party.  How  far 
the  secular  arm  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  religion,  has  been  already  con- 
sidered ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mik* 
gistrate  then,  as  at  all  times,  to  determine 
how  far  the  good  of  the  people  committed 
to  his  charge  is  connected  with  the  spread- 
ing of  opmions.  I  recollect,  howerei^ 
no  account  of  any  particular  cruelties ; 
nor  does  any  thing  more  seem  to  have 
been  actually  done  against  the  Pelagians 
hj  the  state,  than  barely  to  inhibit  the 
dissemination  of  their  doctrines.* 

Another  argument  used  by  Julian  was 
drawn  from  the  pains  taken  by  the  advert 
saries  of  Pelagius  to  seduce  the  people. 
Finding  the  vulgar  every  where  preju- 
diced against  the  Pelagians,  he  speaks 
of  the  dregs  of  the  populace  stirred  up 
against  them,  marinera,  cooks,  butchers, 
&c. :  t  but  this  is  no  uncommon  event. 
The  Goctrines  of  grace,  persecuted  and 
despised  as  they  always  have  been  by  the 
great,  bid  fair  for  a  more  unprejudiced 
bearing  among  the  poor.  The  commoa 
people  heard  our  Lord  gladly.  The  doc- 
trines, which  represent  the  misery  of  maa 
and  his  need  ot  gpace,  speak  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men ;  and  those,  whom  de- 
ceitful learning  and  vain  philosophy  have 
not  sophisticated,  cannot  out  receive  some 
impression.  Pelagianism,  so  far  as  it  re- 
spects the  doctrines  of  sanctifying  gracet 
is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  with  that 
which  IS  now  called  Socinianism.  The 
abettors  of  the  latter  make  the  same  com- 
plaints of  the  common  people  at  this  day ; 
and  they  may  thank  yiemselves  for  the 
desertion  of  their  congregations.  Julian 
inscribed  his  wrj^ings  to  one  Turbantius, 
a  bishop,  whom  he  highly  commends ; 
but  this  bishop  afterwards  foroook  Pela- 
gianism. 

Notwithstanding  the  emperor's  sen- 
tence in  418,  Ccelestius  ventured  again 
to  show  himself  in  Rome,  and  about  the 
year  420  was  again  expelled 
by  an  edict.  Pelagianism  be- 
ing now  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  Satan  seems  to  have 
changed  his  mode  of  attack- 
ing Uie  church,  by  inducing 


Ccelettiot 
expelled 
Romebj 
an  ediet, 
A.D.490. 


*  B.  1.  de  nap.  t  B.6.  contra  Julian. 

Apud  Catholicea.  In  seneral  I  choose  to  avoid 
the  expreaaion  of  Catholics,  and  prefer  the  term 

rsral  chorch  as  more  proper,  in  opposition  to 
nnlair  oie  made  of  the  word  by  the  Papists. 


*  I  have  rather  laid  down  the  princijJes  on 
which  the  civil  power  should  act  in  a  case  of 
this  nature,  than  given  any  opinion  of  the  recti- 
tude or  impropriety  of  its  conduct  in  the  case  of 
the  Pelagians.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
self: the  labours  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  counHts 
and  writings  stand  on  a  very  difi^i^nt  foniuU- 
tion. 

t  Aug,  contra  Julian,  B.  1^ 
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some  ijrnorant  pertons,  under  a  mistaken 
idea  of  hononringr  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
to  support  opinions  subyersive  of  the  free 
agency  of  man,  and  particularly  to  forbid 
men  to  rebuke  sinners,  and  direct  them 
only  to  pray  for  their  conyersion.*  Au- 
gustine obyiated  these  mistakes,  and  ex- 
plained the  consistency  between  the  di- 
Tine  grace  and  human  duty  in  his  trea- 
tise on  Rebuke  and  Grace. 

The  two  heresiarchs,  after  this,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  which  is  of  all  others 
the  most  grating  to  proud-  minds,  a  state 
of  obscurity.  The  island  of  Britain,  it  is 
certain,  was  afterwards  disturbed  with 
their  doctrines,  which,  by  the  skill  and 
authority  of  Germanus,  whom  we  shall 
haye  occasion  to  mention  hereafter,  were 
confuted  and  overcome.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  Pela?ius,  after  having  tra- 
velled through  the  Roman  empi^,  and 
attempted  in  vain  to  overturn  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  retired  to  his  native  country. 
But  nothing  certain  seems  to  be  known 
further,  either  concerning  him  or  Coeles- 
tins. 

There  was  a  persoi^  named  Leporius, 
a  monk,  afterwards  a  presbyter,  who 
boasted  of  his  purity,  and  ascribed  it 
to  his  own  power,  and  not  to  the  grace 
of  Godt  The  man,  however,  was  in- 
structed by  some  teachers  in  Gaul,  and 
particularly  by  the  labours  of  Augustine, 
to  know  himself  better.  In.  Africa  he 
publicly  owned  the  folly  of  his  pride,  and 
wrote  aJso  into  Gaul  a  very  humble  con- 
fession of  his  self-righteousness.  I  know 
not  how  to  obtain  A  sight  of  his  writings ; 
but  they  would  probaoly  ^ive  us  an  ^i- 
fying  view  of  the  convwsion  of  a  Phari- 
see, f 

If  Satan  cannot  gain  his  point  entirely, 
in  aspersing  the  grace  of  God,  he  will  be 
content  to  do  it  in  part.  And  this,  for  the 
trial  of  men's  sincerity,  was  unhappily  the 
case  in  regard  to  this  present  controversy. 
Pure  Pelagianism  itself  was  lost  at  least 
for  many  ages :  nor  did  any  man  dare,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  to  revive  it.  The 
works  of  Augustine  were  found  so  agree- 


*  See  Mosheim,  Vol.  L  Quarto  Edit  p.  189. 
It  is  not  the  biuioess  of  a  hlslory  to  enlarge  on 
the  metaphysical  difficulties  with  which  this  sub- 
ject is  necessarily  clouded.  I  shall  only  here 
refer  the  reader  to  Eklwards's  masterly  treatise 
on  Free-will,  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been 
answered.  Had  Mosheim  better  understood  the 
groonds  of  the  subject  of  human  liberty,  he 
would  not  so  rashly  have  charged  AugcMline 
with  inconsistency. 

f  Casiian,  a  1.  de  Incur.  Christi. 


able  to  the  Scriptures,  that  while  they 
were  regarded  as  tbe  sole  standard  of 
Christian  authority,  a  doctrine  which  set 
aside  the  necessity  of  grace  altogether^ 
could  gain  no  hearing  in  the  church.  And 
in  the  Western  world  such  an  addition  of 
light  was  obtained,  as  no  doubt  proved 
highly  serviceable  to  advance  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  But  tares  were  sown : 
Semi-Pelagianism  arose,  and  maintained 
itself  among  many,  and  continues  to  this 
day  the  admired  system  of  all  those  who 
seek  to  unite  the  arts  of  seculai  greatness 
with  some  regard  for  Christian  orthodoxy. 
Its  language  is,  that  though  man  cannot 
persevere  m  virtue  without  divine  grace, 
yet  he  can  turn  himself  at  first  to  God. 
Vttalis  of  Carthage,  seems  to  have  been 
its  beginner,  who  taught  that  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  Gospel  was  no  otherwise  the 
effect  of  grace,  than  that  men  cannot  be- 
lieve, except  the  word  be  preached  to 
them.  Thus,  external  revelation  was  put 
in  the  room  of  the  secret,  effectual  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Pelagians,  who 
had  lost  their  first  ground,  retreated 
hither,  and  maintained,  that  grace  was 
given  according  to  thatmerit  of  men,which 
Uiey  showed  m  attending  to  the  word 
and  to  prayer.  Some  presbyters  in  Mar- 
seilles were  at  the  head  of  this  scheme, 
which  is  so  specious,  and  carries  such 
an  air  of  moderation  between  vicious  ex- 
tremes, that  it  seems  folly  to  oppose  it 
by  any  other  arms  than  those  of  Scripture 
and  experience.  Men,  who  know  them- 
selves, and  suffer  the  decisions  of  the  di- 
vine word  to  prevail  over  their  consciences, 
will  see  through  the  delusion,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  overcome  alt  whose  reli- 
gion is  theory  without  conscience. 

John  Cassian,  a  Scythian,  a  monk  of 
eminence,  and  a  man  much  renowned  at 
that  time,  was  the  pillar  of  this  doctrine* 
He  lived  at  Marseilles,  and  opposed  the 
bishop  of  Hippo.  Prosper  and  Hilary 
withstood  him,  and  some  monuments  of 
the  writings  of  the  former  will  afterwards 
be  considered.  In  consequence  of  their 
desires,  Augustine  wrote  his  two  last 
books  on  Predestination,  and  the  gift  of 
perseverance.  Still,  however,  the  con- 
test between  Semi-Pelagianism,  and  the 
adversaries  to  it,  continued  some  time; 
Cassian  labouring  on  one  side,  and  Pros- 
per and  Hilary  on  the  other. 

Such  Was  ttie  rise,  progress,  and  eon- 
sequences  of  this  most  important  heresy 
in  the  Church  of  Christ    Thsre  must 

INDEED  BE  BEBB81E8  111  THE  CBUBOB,  THAT 
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TRIT  WHIOR  ARE  APPBOTKD  MAT  BB  MADE 

MANirBBT.  The  effects  of  them  are,  that 
the  wicked  in  the  charch  are  more  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  godly;  the 
former  are  made  worse,  or  at  least  appear 
80  to  h^;  the  latter  are  purified  and  made 
white,  and  erery  way  improved,  both  in 
the  understanding,  spirit,  and  power  of 
true  religion.  Let  frivolous  controversies, 
which  involve  no  nntrimental  truths  of 
ffodliness,  be  hushed  and  buried  in  ob- 
fivion,  as  soon  as  possible,  because  they 
are  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  but 
strife  and  vanity.  But  it  was  indefensi- 
ble in  Mosheim  to  lament  over  the  Pela- 
gian disputes,  as  erroneous  on  both  sides, 
when  in  truth  the  controversy  was  the 
same  which  has  ever  been  between  holy 
men  and  mere  men  of  the  world ;  between 
ffrace  and  human  merit;*  and  though  in 
Augustine's  time  the  question  turned  prin- 
cipally upon  sanctification,  in  Luther's 
time  on  justification,  yet  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  import- 
ance of  genuine  faith,  and  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  equally  concerned  in  the 
controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pela- 
gius,  between  Luther  and  the  Papists, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  on  scriptural 

Cnds,  between  Paul  the  Apostle  and 
of  Tarsus, — ^that  is,  between  the 
•pirit  and  doctrine  of  an  humbled  pubU- 
oan,  and  of  a  self-righteous  Pharisee. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PKLAOIAN  DOCUMENTS. 

The  question^  «<  Whether  man  needs 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  render 
him  truly  pious  and  holy,  or  he  has  suffi- 
cient resources  in  his  own  nature  for  this 
end,"  involves  so  much  of  the  very  es- 
sence and  ^nius  of  Christianity,  that 
compared  with  it  a  thousand  other  objects 
of  debate  in  the  church  are  reduced  to 
mere  insignificance.  For  on  the  right 
resolution  of  this  question  will  depend, 
what  ideas  we  ought  to  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines  of  original  sin,  regeneratbn, 
salvation  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 


*  See  Moaheim,  Eocl.  Hiit«  pwe  57,  eom- 
pared  with  ptgeSZS,  Quarto  Edit  Vol.  L  That 
oe,  who  ID  one  place  maintains  the  importance 
of  jattification  by  faith,  should  in  another  de- 
spite the  controvertict  occasioned  by  it,  seems 
a  great  and  manifest  inconsistency. 


and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  All 

rties  are  convinced  that  men  ought  to 
good  and  virtuous ;  but  does  it  there- 
fore follow  that  the  Pelagian  opinions  on 
these  points  imply  no  more  than  a  mere 
nominal  difference  of  system  1  So  men 
are  always  willing  to  represent  the  sub- 
ject, who  have  no  sense  of  innate  deprav- 
ity. But  those  who  feel  themselves  ^*  tied 
and  bound  with  the  chain  of  their  sins,*^ 
will  think  it  of  essential  importance  to  in- 
quire, how  they  may  be  freed  from  this 
state;  nor  can  they  be  contented  with  the 
external  decencies  of  morality,  while  they 
find  themselves  void  of  the  love  of  God 
and  internal  holiness.  The  Scripture  de- 
cides this  controversy  clearly  and  amply ; 
but  it  is  my  business  to  state  as  fidthrafly 
as  I  can  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
church  upon  it  Till  Pela^rius  arose,  the 
necessity  of  internal  efficacious  ffrace  was 
not  disputed.  He  denied  the  existence  of 
such  a  principle  altogether;  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  much  artificial  equivo* 
cation.  I  must  do  justice  to  both  parties ; 
and  review  briefly,  yet  clearly,  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  distinguished  them^ 
selves  in  the  controversy.  One  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  is  this^ 
that  as  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun,  so  the  Lord  raises  up  from  age  to 
age,  men  to  defend  his  real  truths  in  the 
world. 

I  shall  begin  with  taking  some  notice 
of  a  treatise  found  in  the  works  of  Am- 
brose, which  I  omitted  in  the  review  of 
his  writings,  because,  both  the  difference 
of  style,  and  the  reference  in  it  to  the 
Pela^an  controversy,  which  was  after 
his  time,  demonstrate  it  not  to 
be  his.  Much  has  been  said*  -^"l?"?? 
to  determine  who  was  the  an-  ^Ttiol^oT 
tkorofit   Its  title  is.  Op  THB    theGen- 

VOCATIOK  OP    ALL  THE   GbN-      tilet. 

TILES.  Whoever  wrote  it,| 
he  was  evidently  a  person  well  versed  in 
Scripture,  inaster  of  a  good  style,  and 
well  skilled  in  argumentation.  As  he  has 
exhibited  that  moderate  view  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  grace,  which  I  think  most  a^pee- 
able  to  Scripture,  and  remarkably  coinci- 
dent with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  his 
leading  thoughts,  as  a  suitable  introduc- 
tion to  the  rest. 


•  See  Da  Pin's  elaborate  criticism  iu  his 
Hist  of  Cent  y. 

t  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  pro- 
daotion  of  this  century. 
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He  begins,  like  a  man  of  deep  Tefleo 
tion,  conscioos  of  the  difficulties  which 
his  subject  involres :  "  A  ^reat  and  aida- 
oos  question,"  says  he,  ^<  is  a^tated  be- 
tween the  defenders  of  Free-will  and  the 
preachers  of  the  Grace  of  God.  It  is  in- 
quired, whether  God  would  hare  all  men 
to  be  saved  ?  and  as  this  is  undeniable,  it 
is  further  inquired,  why  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  is  not  fulfilled  V^Thus,  no 
limit  is  found  of  contrary  disputations, 
while  men  do  not  distinguish  what  is 
manifest  from  what  is  secret."  He  de- 
scribes the  efifects  of  the  Fall  as  destruc- 
tive of  faith,  hope,  understanding,  and 
will,  for  the  purposes  of  holiness  and 
salvation ;.  and  he  affirms,  that  no  man 
has  any  resources  for  deliverance;  be- 
cause, thouffh  by  natural  understanding 
he  may  endeavour  to  oppose  his  vices, 
and  may,  in  an  outward  way,  adorn  this 
temporal  life,  yet  he  cannot  proceed  to 
true  virtue  and  eternal  bliss.  <'  For  with- 
out the  worship  of  God,  what  seems  to 
be  virtue,  is  sin,  and  cannot  please  God."* 
— ^Let  no  man  trust  in  human  strength, 
which,  even  when  entire,  stood  not;  but 
let  him  seek  victory  by  Him,  who  alone 
is  invincible,  and  conquered  for  all.  And 
if  he  seeks,  let  him  not  doubt  but  that  the 
desire  of  seeking  has  been  received  from 
Him  whom  he  seeks. — ^He  goes  on  to 
quote  the  well-known  passages  from  the 
prophets,  concerning  the  effectual  grace 
of  God.  ''For  he  writes  his  laws  on 
their  hearts,  that  they  may  receive  the 
knowledge  of  God,  not  by  man's  teach- 
ing, but  by  the  instruction  of  the  neat 
Teacher,  because  neither  is  he  that  plant- 
eth  any  thing,  nor  he  Uiat  watereth,  but 
God  that  ffiveth  the  increase. — To  this 
day  is  fulmled  what  the  Lord  promised 
to  Abraham  without  condition,  and  gave 
without  law. — And  those  who  obey  not 
the  Gospel  are  the  more  inexcusable ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  according  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  sons  of 
Abraham.  He  promised  that  these  should 
obey,  when  he  said,  I  will  give  them  one 
heart  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me 
for  ever.  He  promised  that  they  should 
persevere,  when  he  said,  I  will  put  my 
fear  into  their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not 
depart  from, me." 

He  takes  particular  notice  of  the  direc< 
tion,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  of 
praying  for  all  men  without  exception; 


UDd 


See  Article  XIIL_  of  the  Church  of  Eog- 


and  observes,  that  it  was  regarded  in  all 
Christian  assemblies ;  and  that  the  church 
>rayed  not  only  for  the  reffenerate,  but 
'or  all,  even  liie  worst  of  characters. 
*«And,  what  she  prayed  for  them  was 
doubtless,  that  they  might  be  converted* 
And,  as  conversion  was  what  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  do  for  themselves,  the 
merciful  and  just  Lord  would  have  us  to 
pray  for  all,  &at  where  we  see  innumera- 
ble persons  recovered  from  such  an 
abyss  of  evil,  we  may  not  doubt  that  God 
has  performed  these  great  things;  and 
praising  him  for  what  he  has  done,  may 
hope  he  will  still  do  the  same  for  those 
who  are  yet  in  darkness.  As  for  those, 
for  whom  the  prayers  of  the  church  are 
not  heard,  we  ought  to  refer  it  to  the  s^ 
crets  of  Divine^  Justice.  We  know  but 
in  part.    O  the  depth !— •" 

Thus  does  this  judicious  Divine  resolve 
into  human  iterance  the  great  difficulty' 
which  has  agitated  men  of  thought  in  all 
ages.  Whoever  is  disposed  to  do  the 
same  will  have  no  objection  to  admit  the 
doctrine  of  election  IN  this  sense;  nor 
is  any  other  submission  of  the  under- 
8tanding[  reouired,  than  that  reasonable 
one  which  bishop  Butler  so  admirably 
enforces  in  his  Analogy.  ''The  redemp- 
tion of  Christ,  he  ooserves,  would  be 
looked  on  in  a  mean  light,  if  Justification, 
which  is  by  grace,  were  made  to  depend 
on  previous  merits. — If  then  grace  find 
some  of  the  vilest  characters,  whom  it 
adopts  in  the  very  departure  out  of  life, 
when  yet  man^,  who  seem  less  guilty, 
are  void  of  this  gift,  who  can  say  this 
is  without  the  dispensation  of  Godl" 
And  he  goes  on  to  prove  salvation  to  be 
of  mere  grace  altogether,  by  a  happy  ar- 
rangement of  Scripture  passages. 

"  If  it  be  asked,  why  the  Saviour  of  all 
men  has  not  given  this  sensation  to  all  to 
know  the  true  God  and  his  Son  Jesua 
Christ,— ^what  God  hath  secreted  from  us 
should  not  be  investigated ;  what  he  hath 
manifested  should  not  be  denied.  No 
genius  whatever  can  discover  the  reasons 
of  the  divine  dispensation  in  tiiese  things* 
Doubtless,  however,  the  whole  good  of 
man,  from  the  beginning  of  faith  to  the 
consummation  of  perseverance,  is  a  divine 
work  and  gift."  Yet  he  demonstrates, 
that  men's  departure  from  God  is  the 
consequence  of  their  own  will,  and  not 
properly  the  act  of  a  divine  constitution. 
And  he  proves  from  Scripture  likewise, 
that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  that  he 
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is  80  to  be  praacbed  to  all  tlw  world.* 
He  maintaioSff  on  the  whole,  three  pro- 
poeitioDt :  let,  That  it  is  the  property  of 
the  Divine  Goodness  to  desire  that  all 
may  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowled^ 
of  the  truth.  2d,  That  every  one  who  is 
saved  is  directed  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  by  the  same  grace  kept  unto  the  end 
The  3d  modestly  protests,  that  not  all  the 

Slan  of  the  divine  will  can  be  compre- 
ended,  and  that  many  causes  of  divine 
works  are  above  human  understanding. 
**  If  insidious  maligpitv  will  stop,  if  inso- 
lent presumption  will  demtur,  these  things 
being  firmly  established,  we  need  not 
distract  ourselves  with  endless  questions." 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  this  author,  whose 
thoughts  and  views  of  Scripture  are 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  in  general.  Whosoever 
he  was,  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  his 
pen  toward  the  close  of  the  Pelagian  con< 
troversy  in  a  modest  and  temperate  spirit. 

So  exactly  are  his  sentiments  coincident 
with  those  of  the  best  and  wisest  in  all 
ages  of  Christianitjr,  that  we  may  see  the 
great  benefit  resulting  to  the  church,  in 
ue  event,  from  the  Pelagian  controversy  ; 
and  while  we  look  at  the  writings  of  the 
rest,  his  ideas  will  stand  as  a  model, 
solid  and  scriptural. 

St  Peter  tells  us  of  those  who  privilt 
bring  in  damnable  heresies.^  InPela^ius 
this  insidiousness  we  have  observed  to 
be  very  remarkable :  but  it  seems  a  com- 
mon character  of  heresy.  A  free  and^pen 
and  consistent  support  of  what  is  believed 
to  be  true  is  as  common  a  mark  of  gen- 
uine orthodoxy.  I  shall  attempt,  how- 
ever to  lay  before  the  reader,  so  far  as 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  man  and  the 
scantiness  of  materials  will  afibrd,  a  view 
of  Pelagianism  from  Pelagius's  own 
mouth.  Some  of  the  documents  have 
been  glanced  at  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory Sready.  Besides  these,  he  wrote, 
itf  imitation  of  Cyprian,  a  treatise  of 
Testimonies.  Jerom  ^ives  an  account  of 
this  work,  and  from  him  it  appears,  that 
It  contained  the  same  things  which  were 
objected  to  him  in  the  Palestine  synod. 
He  wrote  also  some  short  notes  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  doubtless  with  a  view 
to  accommodate  them  to  his  own  system. 
I  have  repeatedfy  to  regret,  that  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  have  come  down  to 
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us  so  hiflbly  injured  by  firand.  Hero  is  a 
remarkable  instance:  some  short  notes 
on  St.  PauPs  Epistles  are  subjoined  to 
Jerom's  undoubted  comments,  which  were 
certainly  not  written  by  Jerom,  an  opea 
Anti-Pelagian,  but  must  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Pefagius  himself,  or  some  ^nine 
disciple  of  his.  Thejr  agree  with  the 
account,  which  Augustine  gives  of  Pela- 
gius's work  of  this  sort;  and  certainly 
St.  Paul's  expression,  in  the  nin^  of  the 
Romans,  **  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth, 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,"  is  interpreted  in 
the  Pseudo-Jerom  exacUy  as  Augustine 
tells  us  Pelagius  interpreted  it.*  On  the 
passage,  ••  without  the  law  sin  was  dead,*' 
the  commentator  asserts,  they  are  mad 
who  assert  that  sin  is  derived  to  ua 
from  Adam.  Nor  will  he  allow,  that 
Adam  and  Christ  introduced,  the  one  sis, 
the  other  righteousness  into  the  world, 
in  any  other  sense  than  by  example.  He 
all  along  supports  that  forced  interpreta- 
tion. On  the  passage,  *•  by  the  oflfenoe 
of  one  many  be  dead,"  he  observes,  be- 
cause not  only  sinners,  but  righteous  men 
also  die  by  a  common  and  natural  death* 
What  St.  Paul  speaks  of  concupiscence 
he  will  allow  to  be  understood  only  of 
depraved  habit;  and  in  the  seventh  of 
Romans  maintains  that  St.  Paul  speaks 
in  an  assumed  character.  The  works  of 
the  law  which  cannot  justify,  he  main- 
tains to  be  circumcision  and  the  other 
rites  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  not  moral 
works.  And  the  grace  derived  from 
Christ,  he  contends  to  be  bis  example. 
Something  he  allows  of  .^ce  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  nothing  in  the  effectual 
work  of  sanctification.  Charity,  he  ob- 
serves, is  from  ourselves :  and  he  main- 
tains also,  that  real  saints  are  perfect  and 
spotless.  Predestination  also  he  excludes, 
except  what  is  founded  on  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  men's  faith  and  obedience. 
Thus  it  appears  that  heresies  are  re- 
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*  D.  de  Gett  Pelag.  c.  xti. — See  Janteniua, 
B.  1. — Pelagittt  taid,  that  it  vat  to  be  uoder- 
siood  as  spoken  by  an  adversary,  that  the 
Apostle  was  personatinjr  one  who  was  fiadiec 
fault,  and  asking  how  §L  Paul's  doctrine  ot 
free-will  could  stand,  since  it  does  not  depead 
on  hrra  that  wills  or  runs,  but  on  God  that 
showeth  raeroj.  Thus  is  St.  Paul  tnade  to 
defend  a  doctrine  quite  opposite  to  the  whole 
current  of  his  argument ;  and  that  #hich  he 
Ideally  maintainedi  is  put  into  the  oioutfi  of  att 
adversary.  However  strained  and  unnatural 
the  interpretation  be,  it  has  been  equalled  by 
modem  relagians,  who  are  eommooly  osUed 
Soeinians. 
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▼ived,  from  age  to  age,  with  new  names, 
and  nnder  new  dresses,  carryings  the 
appearance  of  something  original,  and  not 
allowed  to  be  the  same  things  which  had 
been  long  ago  exploded  and  refated.  For 
how  often  have  we  heard  all  this,  which 
appears  to  be  real  Pelagianism,  main- 
tained in  our  own  times  1* 

The  last  treatise,  which  we  have  review- 
ed, was  probably  that  of  Pelagius  alto- 
f  ether,  or  certainly  it  belonged  to  some  of 
is  disciples,  and  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  his  tenets  were  not  misrepresented 
by  his  antagonists.f  Further  proofs, 
however,  of  what  Pela^anism  is,  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  its  own  defender, 
remain  to  be  considered. 

There  is,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Jerom's  works,  which  indeed  consists  of 
tracts  by  various  authors,  an  explanation 
of  a  creed,  inscribed  to  Damasus,  which, 
by  its  agreement  with  divers  citations 
from  it  by  Augustine,  in  the  most  exact 
manner,  appears  to  belong  to  Pelagius, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  his  subtilty.  He 
mentions  the  common  articles  of  faith, 
and  anathematizes  various  heresies,  which 
all  the  church  condemns ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  *'  the  blasphemy  of  those,  who  say, 
that  anything  impossible  is  commanded 
to  man  by  God.  We  so  confess  free-will, 
that  we  say  we  always  need  the  assistance 
of  God,  and  those  are  equally  in  error, 
who  say  that  man  cannot  sin,  with  those 
who  say  he  cannot  avoid  sin.  *  For  both 
take  away  the  liberty  of  the  will.  But 
we  say,  that  man  always  can  sin  and  not 
sin,  that  we  may  confess  that  we  are 
always  free  in  our  wills.  This  is  the 
faith,  blessed  father,  (Damasus,  of  Rome) 
which  we  have  learned  in  the  Catholic 
church,  which  we  have  alwa^^s  held  and 
do  hold.  In  which,  if  there  is  any  posi- 
tion less  skilful  and  less  cautious,  we 
desire  to  be  corrected  hj  you.'*  The  fault 
of  the  creed  is  certainly  not  want  of 
caution,  but  the  excess  of  it.  Under  the 
specious  term  of  freedom  of  will,  in  which 
natural^  and  moral  inability  are  con- 
founded, as  if  they  were  the  same  thing, 
he  undermined  the  essential  doctrine  of 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though 
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f  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  hare  seen  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  Augustine's  Works, 
and  find  these  Pelanan  Notes  in  the  last  vol- 
ume, vbich  the  editors,  without  hesitation, 
Aseribe  to  Pelagius. 

VJims.B.  l.Tii. 
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in  a  very  covert  manner;  and  asserted 
with  an  audacity  almost  unparalleled, 
that  he  had  learned  his  creed  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  which  had  at  all  times 
hitherto  expressly  owned  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  the  fall  of  man,  while  he  him- 
self appears  not  to  have  believed  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  was  labouring 
with  all  his  might  to  eradicate  both  from 
the  Christian  world. 

But  let  the  reader  judee  for  himself 
what  the  real  sentiments  of  mis  ambiguous 
politician  were,  from  a  work  undoubtedly 
his,  by  his  own  confession.*  I  mean  the 
letter  to  Demetrias,  and  which  is  falsdy 
ascribed  to  Jerom.  As  it  is  much  too 
loner  to  quote,  I  shall  select  such  parts  as 
tend  most  decisively  to  show  the  real  re- 
ligious opinions  of  this  heresiarch,  which 
have  been  much  misrepresented  in  our 
times. 

'*  To  Demetrias,  a  Virgin; 

^'  If,  in  dependence  on  the  greatest  ge- 
nius and  equal  knowledge,  I  should  think 
myself  capable  of  writing,  yet  I  could  not 
enter  on  so  arduous  a  task  without  great 
fear.    However,  I  must  write  to  Deme- 
trias, a  virgin  of  Christ,  noble  and  rich, 
and  what  is  greater  than  these,  one  who 
tramples  on  nobility  and  riches  by  the  ar- 
dour of  faith — who,  sprung  from  the  no- 
blest family,  and  brought  up  in  the  great- 
est wealth  and  delicacies,  hath  suddenly 
broke  from  the  most  tenacious  blandish- 
ments of  life,  who  hath  cut  down  the 
flower  of  youth  by  the  sword  of  faith, 
that  is,  by  her  will.    But  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  with  such  a  character,  in  which 
there  is  so  great  a  desire  of  learhing,  and 
so  great  ardour  for  perfection,  that  any 
doctrine,  however  perfect,  can  scarcely 
equal  her  merit.    We  write  at  the  en- 
treaty of  her  holy  mother.    As  ofVen  as  I 
have  to  speak  of  the  plan  of  a  holy  life,  I 
use  first  to  show  the  powers  of  human 
nature,'  and  what  it  really  can  do,  and 
thence  ti  encourage  the  mind   of  the 
hearer  to  press  after  virtue,  lest  it  should 
be  of  no  service  to  call  men  to  that  which ' 
they  have  presumed  to  be  impossible. 
For  hope  is  the  spring  and  source  of  all 
activity  in  the  road  of  virtue.    If  persons 
despair,  their  effisrts  flag  entirely.    The 
resources  of  nature  are  therefore  to  be  de- 
clared, that  men  may  press  toward  the 
mark  of  perfection,  lest,  while  men  are 
unconscious  of  their  inherent   powers. 
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they  think  they  h«T6  not  whmt  they  leally 
have.  Let  this  be  the  foundatioo  of  a 
spiritual  life,  that  the  rirgin  may  know 
.  her  own  strength,  which  she  may  then 
exercise  well,  when  she  has  learned  that 
she  lias  it.  First,  then,  measore  the 
goodness  of  haman  natore  from  its  An- 
3ior,  who,  when  he  made  all  tilings  rery 
fl[ood,  most  have  made  man  perfectly  so. 
Let  man  learn  to  know  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  when  he  sees   strong   ani 

E laced  in  subiection  to  him.  6od  would 
aye  him  to  be  a  Tolanteeri  not  a  slare ; 
and  therefore  he  left  him  in  the  hand  of 
his  own  counsel.  Take  care  you  stumble 
not  on  the  rock  of  the  ignorant  Tulgar; 
and  do  not  think  that  man  was  created 
evil,  because  he  can  do  eril.  Li  the 
freedom  of  the  will  all  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  nature  consist;  and  from  the 
same  principle  originates  the  praise  of 
erery  good  man.  Tnere  would  be  no  rir- 
tue  in  man,  if  he  could  not  pass  to  eyil 
Man  could  not  practise  goodness  sponta- 
i|eously,  were  it  not  equally  in  his  power 
to  do  eril.  But  most  persons  impiousljTi 
no  less  than  ignorantly,  find  feult  as  it 
were  with  the  divine  workmanship.  The 
goodness  of  nature  is  so  apparent,  that  it 
shows  itself  eren  among  Grentiles.  How 
many  Tirtuous  philosophers  have  we  read 
and  heard  of!  whence  their  goodness, 
were  not  nature  ffood  1  How  much  moie 
virtuous  may  Christians  be,  who  have 
Christ's  instructions,  and  the  assistance 
of  divine  grace."* 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  virtues  of 
Abel,  Enoch,  Melchizedec,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job,  and  describes  them 
as  all  derived  from  the  natural  powers  of 
man,  <^that  you  may  understand,  how 
great  is  the  goodness  of  nature."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  deny  the  apostasy  and  depravity 
of  nature  in  the  fullest  manner,  assertin^t 
^'that  the  only  cause  which  makes  it 
^  difficult  to  do  well,  is  the  force  of  bad 
habit."  '^  Now,  if  before  the  law,  and 
long  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  men  led  holy  lives,  how  much 
more  after  his  coming  are  they  able  to  do 
iu"  He  speaks  of  the  grace  of  Christ, 
expiation  by  his  blood,  and  encourage- 


ment derived  from  his  ezmpla;  but  1m 
onlv  just  mentioos  these  things,  without 
insisting  on  them.  **  ^^7  ^^  '^^  loker 
and  blame  the  infirmity  or  naAure  1  Ho 
would  not  command  us  what  is  imposss- 
ble."  Some  rules  of  morality,  which  ai« 
indeed  the  best  part  of  the  letter,  lose 
their  efficacy,  because  the  writer  laid  tl^ 
foundation  of  them  all  in  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

Augustine  and  his  friend  Alypiusbe' 
ing  lK»th  together  at  Hippo,  rec^ved  m 
letter  from  Juliana,  the  mother  of  Deme- 
trias,  who  acknowledges  the  recdpt  of 
thehr  letter,  warning  against  heresies. 
She  thanks  them  for  the  admonition,  but 
appears  to  insinuate  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  her  family,  which  had  never  been 
infected  with  any  heresy.  She  seems  to 
mean  the  errors  relating  to  the  Trinity, 
and  to  have  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  Pela- 
ama  heresy,  then  new  in  the  world. 
These  two  diaritable  pastors  having 
heard  of  the  letter  which  had  been  sent 
to  Demetrias,  thoufffat  it  right  to  detect 
the  poison  oontainea  in  it  more  fully,  by 
a  reply:* 

M  Your  words  oblige  us  not  to  be  silent 
concerning  those  who  labour  to  corrupt 
what  is  sound — nor  is  it  a  small  error,  for 


Remarka- 
ble letter 
of  Augus- 
tine and 
hit  friend 
Alypioi. 


*  Augustine  teaches  us  what  Pelagius  means 
bj  grace-,  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere*  Certain 
it  is,  that  he  never  allows  it  to  mean  the  opera< 
tioo  of  sanetifying  influences.  The  whole  eor- 
reot  of  the  letter  before  us,  denying  the  evil 
nature  of  man  as  a  lapsed  creature,  and  assert- 
ing the  saflleieneT  of  man  in  hit  own  powers, 
is  opposed  to  tncin  a  te&f  * 


men  to  think  they  have  in 
Uiemselves  whatever  is  ob- 
tained of  righteousness  and 
pie^;  and  that  God  helps  us 
no  further  than  by  the  light  of 
revelation;  and  that  nature 
and  doctrine  are  the  only 
grace  a£  God.  To  have  a  good  will,  and 
to  have  love,  the  queen  of  virtues,  they 
say  our  own  arbitration  suffioes.  But 
what  says  the  Apostle!    The  lovs  op 

GOD  IS  SHSD  ABB04D  IN  OUR  HSABTS  ST 
THE  HOLT  OHOST,  WHICH  IS  OIVCN  TO  US, 

that  no  man  may  think  he  has  it  from 
himself.  I  find  in  the  same  letter  of  Pe^ 
lagius  to  Demetrias  these  words  :f  *  You 
have  therefore  something  on  account  of 
which  you  may  be  preferrod  to  others,  for 
nobility  and  opulence  are  rather  of  your 
family  than  or  you ;  but  spiritual  riches 
none  can  confer  on  you,  hot  yourself.  In 
these  you  are  justly  to  be  praised,  in 
these  deservedly  to  be  preferred  to  others, 
which  cannot  be  but  from  yourself  and  in 
yourself.'^    True  it  is,  they  must  be  in 


•  Id.  12. 

^  They  are  the  yery  same  in  the  fbregoiog 
letter,  but  I  omitted  to  ooole  the  part. 
4  Pelagiuifollowed  the  maxims  of  philoao- 
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yoa;  bat  to  flay  they  are  firom  yoa,  is 
poison.    Far  be  the  nrdn  of  Christ  from 
bearing  these  things,  who  piously  knows 
the  porerty  of  the  hnman   heart,  and 
therefore  Iniows  not  how  to  be  adorned 
bnt  with  the  gifts  of  her  sponse.  Let  her 
lather  hear  the  Apostle :  I  haye  betrothed 
yon  to  one  husband,  that  I  may  present 
yon  a  chaste  yirgin  to  Christ ;  but  I  fear, 
lest  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve,  &c.* 
In  eyery  thing  grive  thanks.    Ye  do  so, 
because  ye  have  it  not  of  yourselves.  For 
who  hath  distinguished  yoa  from  Adam 
the  mass  of  death  and  perdition  1    Was 
it  not  he  who  came  to  seek  and  save  the 
losti      When    the  Apostle   says,  who 
made  thee  to  differ  t  does  he  answer,  my 
-  ffood  will,  my  faith,  my  righteousness  t 
does  he  not  say,  what  hast  won  that  thou 
hast  not  received  ?    We  hope,  considering 
the  humility  in  whith  Demetrias  was  edu- 
cated, that  when  she  read   the  words 
which  I  quoted  from  the  letter,  if  she 
have  read  them,  she  sighed,  smote  her 
breast,  and  perhaps  wept,  and  prayed, 
that  as  these  were  not  her  words,  so 
neither  might  they  be  her  creed,  that  she 
might  ^lory,  not  in  herself,  but  in  the 
Lord.     We  well  know  how  sound  you 
are  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but 
there  are  evils  of  another  kind  than  those 
which  affect  that  article  of  the  Christian 
foiA,  evils  which  injure  the  glory  of  the 
whole  Trinity.    If  you  narrowly  observe, 
though  the  writer  speaks  of  grace,  he 
does  it  with  guarded  ambiguiw ;  it  may 
mean  nature,  or  doctrine,  or  forgiveness 
of  sins,  or  the  example  of  Christ.    But 
find,  if  you  can,  one  word  that  owns  a 
positive  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  mind,  actually  imparting  the  power  of 
loving  God :  gladly  would  we  see  such  a 
confession  in  some  much-admired  writers ; 
J)ut  as  yet  we  could  never  discover  it. 

From  these  two  Epistles  the  state  of 
the  Pelaffian  controversy  appears.  The 
heretic,  Siough  little  inclined  to  regard 
grace  in  anv  sense,  did  not  deny  that  for- 
ffiveness  of  sins  might  be  granted ;  but  as 
be  denied  the  corruption  of  nature,  he 
could  never  think  sin  to  be  so  sinful  as 
the  word  of  God  describes  it.    He  dwelt 
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phert,  not  of  the  Scriptures.  Horftce  says, 
«q«ram  mi  animmn  ipse  parmbo.  But  I  might 
quote  passages  without  end  from  the  elassie 
authors  fo  the  mma  purpose,  whom  numbers 
•ailed  Christiaa  sioce  the  time  of  Pelagios 
have  followed.  What  is  this  but  to  call  Pagan- 1 
ism  Christianitv  ?  I 

•  SCor.xL2,a.  « 


on  the  grace  of  Scripture  revelation,  and 
the  example  of  Christ;  but  he  loved  to 
expatiate  most  freely  on  the  powers  of 
nature  itself.  But  grace,  as  it  means  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  renewing  and 
sanctifying  the  will,  he  denied  altogether^ 
Augustine  defended  this  as  an  essential 
of  godliness,  and  therefore  it  appears  al- 
ways promiinent  on  the  face  of  tne  Pela- 
gian controversy.  It  was  a  point  of  the 
utmost  consequence ;  for  it  araws  along 
with  it  all  the  other  essential  doctrines. 

In  the  works  of  Ambrose*  we  have  an- 
other letter,  under  the  name  of  Ambrose, 
addressed  to  the  same  virgin  Demetrias : 
it  seems  written  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  controversy,  and    i^^^ 
could  not  therefore  be  a  let^    Deme- 
ter  of  Ambrose.    Probably  it    trias.  * 
was  written  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Calling  of 
the  Gentiles.    Certainly  it  resembles  hie 
manner  both  in  style  and  sentiment;  and 
a  few  quotations  from  it  will  deserve  to 
be  inserted  here.    He  appears  to  have 
seen,  in  perfect  harmony  with  Augustine, 
that  the  real  stress  of  the  controversy 
lay,  not  in  a  speculative  set  of  doctrines, 
but  in  the  solid  provision  made  for  ho* 
mili^.    The  doctrine  of  efllcacious  grace 
provides  for  this,  Pelagianism  excludes 
b.    And  on  this  single  point  the  whole 
merit  of  the  controversy  may  safely  be 
made  to  depend.    "  There  must,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  be  an  uniting  grace,  which  con* 
federates  and  harmonizes  the  multifold 
unity  of  the  saints  and  their  beautiful  va- 
riety.   This  grace  is  true  humility.    In 
various  duties  there  are  various  degrees 
of  virtue :  but  in  genuine  humility  every 
thin^  is  solid  and  indivisible,  ana  there* 
fore  i^  n'^es  all  its  subjects  to  be  one, 
because  it  admits  of  no  inequality.    The 
peculiarity  then  of  this  grace  lies  in  the 
confession  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is 
wholly  rejected,  unless  it  be  wholly  re- 
ceivea. — 'fhat  man  elects  himself  out  of 
grace,  who  distrusts  its  fulness,  as  if  man 
needeid  the  help  of  God  in  one  part,  and 
did  not  need  it  in  another  part  of  his  ac- 
tions ;  as  if  any  moment  could  be  assigned^ 
in  which  it  would  not  be^  ruinous  to  him 
to  be  deprived  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    He, 
indeed,  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  is 
every  where,  and  all-comprehensive;  but 
is  conceived  in  a  certain  manner  to  recede 
from  those,  whom  he  ceases  to  govern. 
And  the  cessation  of  his  aid  is  to  be  con- 
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eeived  as  hit  absence,  which  that  man 
maifly  thinks  to  be  useful  to  himself,  who 
rejoices  in  his  ffood  actions,  and  thinks 
that  he  rather  Sian  God  hath  wrought 
them.    The  gnce  of  God  must  thererore 
be  owned  in  the  fullest  and  most  unauali- 
fied  sense;  the  first  office  of  which  is, 
that  his  help  be  fell.*    We  have  not  re- 
ceived, says  the  Ai>ostle,  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  of  God;  that  we 
migrht  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God.    Whence,  if  any 
man  think  that  he  has  anv  good  things  of 
which  God  is  not  the  author,  but  himself, 
he  has  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  of  the 
world,  and  swells  with  that  secular  wis- 
dom, of  which  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise. — Amidst  all  the 
evils  of  men,  to  glory  in  our  own  intel- 
lects, instead  of  divine  illumination,  in 
knowing  God,  and  to  be  elated  in  our- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  divine  glory, 
is  most  dangerous.    To  desire  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  all,  is  mischievous;  much 
more  so  to  take  a  man's  hope  from  the 
Lord,  and  fix  it  on  himself.    Is  not  this 
to  fulfil  that  scripture,  <  Cursed  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh 
flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth 
from  the  Lord.'f    It  is  tjie  very  sin  of 
the  devil,  which  ejected  him  from  heaven. 
And  he  drew  our  first  parents  into  the 
same,  causing  them  to  rest  in  the  liberty 
of  their  own  will. — Men    more    easily 
guard  against  this  pride  in  evil  things ;  in 
virtues  it  is  most  studiously  to  be  repelled, 
because  he  to  whom  praise  seems  due,  is 
speciously  ensnared  by  the  temptation. — 
Satan,  in  this  respect,  has  his  eye  pecu- 
liarly on  the  active,  the  sober,  the  chaste, 
and  the  virtuous ;  he  would  ruin^them  by 
the  pride  of  self-sufficiency.    I^numera- 
ble  souls,  and  the  churches  in-  general, 
have  withstood  the  infection  of  the  new 
doctrine;  but  some  souls  have  imbibed 
the  poison.    Hence  the  insidious  com- 
menaation  of  human  nature,  and  the  de 
fence  of  its  ori^nal  rectitude^as  ever  pre 
served  unblemished.    Hence  Adam's  sin 
has  been  asserted  to  be  noxious  only  by 
example;  hence  in  fact  the  abolition  of 
infant-baptism;  hence  the  unsound  con- 
fession of  grace,  as  bestowed  according 
to  merit;  hence  the  perfidy  of  owning, 
among  us,  the  wounds  of  original  sin, 
and  of  declaring,  among  their  own  parti- 
sans, that  Adam  hurt  us  only  by  exam- 
ple.   But  while  the  Lord  Jesus  says,  the 
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whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  ^e  sick, 
they,  though  silent,  cry  aloud  in  pride. 
We  are  whole,  we  need  not  a  physician. — 
ConsideT  what  is  done  in  regeneraUoo, 
not  looking  only  at  the  extern^  sign,  but 
also  at  the  inward  grace.  Are  not  vessels 
of  wrath  changed  into  vessels  of  mercy  t 
and  men  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  God !  Says  not  Christ, 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing!  Does 
any  man  say,  that  he  abides  in  Christ, ' 
who  doubts  of  Christ's  working  in  him  t** 
— After  (juoting  a  number  of  very  perti- 
nent scnptures,  he  ffoes  on:  "Every 
godly  motion  of  the  illuminated  mind  is 
not  to  be  separated  from  the  human  will, 
because  man  does  nothing  right,  except 
what  he  does  willingly ;  but  a  right  in- 
tention of  mind  is  the  effect  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  divine  will.  Other  sins  mai 
only  the  virtues  to  which  they  stand  op- 
posed ;  this  of  self-righteousness,  while  it 
assumes  all,  mars  every  thing.  The 
image  of  God  is  genuine,  when  it  is 
adorned  with  no  ouier  ornaments  than 
what  are  received  from  the  Heavenly 
Husband. — Humility  and  charity  are  kin- 
dred virtues,  inseparably  connected,  inso- 
much, that  what  St.  Paul  asserts  of  the 
latter,*  may  safely  be  predicated  of  the 
former. 

The  whole  epistle  is  excellent,  and  a 
treasure  of  evangelical  doctrine.  But  let 
us  proceed  to  other  monuments  of  au- 
tiooity. 

The  letter  of  the  African  conncil,f  in 
which  Aurelius,  of  Carthage,  presided, 
and  which  was  addressed  to  Innocent,  of 
Rome,  contains  the  following 
sentiments :  "  They  (the  Pe- 
lagians) attempt,  by  their 
praises  of  free-will,  to  leave 
no  room  for  the  grace  of  God, 
by  which  we  are  Christians,  the  Lord 
saying,  if  the  Son  shall  make  you  firee, 
ye  shall  be  free  indeed.  They  assert, 
that  the  grace  of  God  consists  in  this, 
that  he  hath  ^o  created  the  nature  of  man, 
that  by  his  own  will  he  can  fulfil  the 
law  of  God.  The  law  itself  too  they 
reckon  to  belong  to  grace,  because  God 
hath  given  it  for  a  help  to  men. — But  the 
real  grace  of  God,  by  which  a  man  is 
caused  to  delight  in  the  law  after  the  in- 
ward man,  they  will  not  acknowledge, 
though  they  dare  not  openly  oppose  it. 
Yet,  what  else  do  they  in  efiect,  while 
they  teach,  that  human  nature  is  alone 
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sufficient  to  enable  men  to  obey  the  ]aw1 
Not  attending  to  the  Scripture,  '  it  is  not 
of  bim  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  run- 
neth, bat  of  God  that  showeth  mercy;' 
And,  '  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourseWes 
to  tbdnk  any  thing  as  of  ourselves.'  We 
beseech  you  to  observe  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  SQch  opinions,  namely,  that 
we  haye  no  occasion,  on  their  plan,  to 
pray,  that  we  enter  not  into  temptation : 
nor  had  our  Lord  occasion  to  say  to  Peter, 
I  hare  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail 
not  He  might  hare  contented  himself 
with  exhorting  or  commanding  him  to 
keep  his  faith.  And,  instead  of  saying  to 
his  disciples,  watch  and  pray,  it  would 
have  sufficed  to  say,  watch.  When  St. 
Paul  prays,  that  the  Ephesians  might  be 
strenffUiened  with  might  in  the  inner 
man  DT  his  Spirit,  they,  in  consistency 
with  meir  plan,  might  haye  said,  they 
misht  be  strengthens  with  might,  by  the 
abilitT  of  nature  received  in  our  creation. 
It  follows  too,  that  infants  need  not  to  be 
baptized  at  all,  as  being  perfectly  inno- 
cent, and  needing  no  redemption.'' 

Innocent*  agreed  with  the  ideas  of  the 
council  in  his  reply.  We  have  next  in 
order  the  letter  or  the  Milevitanian  coun- 
cil to  the  same  Innocent,f  in  which  Pela< 
gianism  is  opposed  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  a  good  use  is  made  of  the  contrast 
between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  in 
the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans.  And 
from  these  and  many  other  testimonies,  it 
is  evident  that  the  ^reat  instrument  by 
which  Pelagius  deceived  men  was,  that 
he  used  the  word  grace  in  a  sense  which 
certainly  is  not  scriptural.  With  him> 
whatever  is  the  gifl  of  God,  is  called 

re ;  so  that  a  man,  who,  by  the  use  of 
natural  powers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  aid  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  should 
expect  to  please  God,  might  be  said  to 
seek  to  be  saved  by  grace;  though  it  is 
certain,  that  the  term  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  restrained  to  spiritual  bless- 
ings. 

Auffustine,  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
other  bishops,  wrote  again  to  Innocent.^ 
•*  Without  doubt,"  says  he,  **  the  ^ce 
by  which  we  are  saved,  is  not 
that  with  which  we  are  cre- 
ated. For  if  those  bidhops$ 
who  acquitted  Pelagius,  had 
understood  that  he  <mlled  that 
grace,  which  we  haye  in  common  with 
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the  wicked,  and  that  he  denied  that  which 
wo  have  as  Christians  and  sons  of  God, 
he  would  have  appeared  intolerable.    I 
blame  not  then  his  judges,  who  under- 
stood the  word  grace  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation.  Pelaffius  alone  is  not  now  our 
object;  perhaps  ne  is  corrected;  (I  wish 
it  may  be  the  case;)  but  many  souls  are 
in  danger  of  being  beguiled.    Let  him  be 
sent  for  to  Rome,  and  asked  what  he 
means  precisely  by  the  term  grace ;  or  let 
him  explain  himself  by  letter;  and  if  he 
be  found  to  speak  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  church  of  Christ,  let  us  rejoice  in  him. 
For  whether  he  calls  ^race  free-will,  or 
remission  of  sins,  or  the  precept  of  the 
law,  he  explains  not  that  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  conquers  lusts  and 
temptations,  and  which  He  who  ascend- 
ed into  heaven  has  poured  on  us  abun- 
dantly.   He  who  prays,  *lead  us  not  into 
temptation,'  does  not  pray,  that  he  may 
be  a  man,  that  he  may  nave  free-will,  nor 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  subject  df 
the  former  petition,  nor  that  he  may  re- 
ceive a  command.   Prayer  itself  then  is  a 
testimony  of  oraci;  and  we  shall  rejoice 
that  he  is  right,  or  corrected.    Law  and 
grace  are  to  be  distinguished:  the  law 
commands,  grace  bestows.    If  you  will 
look  into  the  book  of  Pelagius,  given  as 
by  Timasius  and  Jacob,*  and  take  the 
troable  to  examine  the  places,  which  we 
have  marked,  you  will  find,  that  to  the 
objection  made  to  him,  that  he  denied  the 
grace  of  God,  he  replies,  that  this  mee 
was  the  nature  in  wnich  God  created  us. 
If  he  disown  the  book,  or  those  passages, 
we  contend  not,  let  him  anathematize 
them,  and  confess  in  plain  words  the 
grace  which  Christian  aoctrine  teaches, 
which  is  not  nature,  but  nature  saved; 
not  by  external  doctrine,  but  by  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Spirit  and  secret  mercy.    For 
thouffh  natural  gifts  may  be  called  grace, 
yet  that  ?race,  by  which  we  are  predesti- 
nated, c^led,  justified,  glorified,  is  quite 
a  different  thing.    It  is  of  this  the  Apos- 
tle speaks,  when  he  says,  if  by  grace, 
then  it  is  no  more  of  works.    And,  to 
him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on 
Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  Mtk 
is  counted  for   righteousness.     For   if 
Christ  had  not  died  for  our  sins,  Pela- 
gius's  possibility  of  nature,  which  he 
makes  to  be  grace,  would  have  been  just 
the  same." 
But  I  must  quote  no  more  of  this  ex- 
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cellent  epistle,  in  which  the  rery  hinge 
on  which  the  controversy  turned,  is  ex- 
plained, and  which  affords  an  easy  key 
to  solve  all  the  perplexities  and  ambi- 
guities, with  which  the  opposers  of  grace, 
ancient  or  modem,  so  much  darken  the 
subject. 

Innocent  agrees  with  Augustine,  but 
writes  not  like  a  master  of  the  subject. 
Indeed  his  importance  in  the  controversy 
was  rather  founded  on  his  local  situation, 
than  on  any  great  character  either  of 
learning  or  piety. 

In  his  letters  to  Sixtus,  the  Roman 
presbyter,  Augustine  answers  Pelagian 
objections.*  "They  think  that  God  is 
by  this  means  made  a  respec- 
Lettepi  to  ter  of  persons.  They  do.  not 
Hixtui.  consider,  that  due  punishment 

is  inflicted  on  the  condemned,  not  due 
^rrace  bestowed  on  the  acquitted.  But  it 
IS  unjust,  they  ss^y,  that  one  be  acquitted, 
the  other  punished  in  the  same  cause. 
Truly,  it  is  just  that  both  be  punished. 
Who  can  deny  it  ?"  He  goes  on  to  quote 
Rom.  ix. — "  But  why  the  Lord  frees  this 
man  rather  than  that,  let  him  examine, 
who  can  fathom  the  depth  of  divine  judg- 
ment; but  let  him  brwark  of  the  preci- 
pice. In  the  mean  time,  to  him,  who 
lives  as  yet  by  faith,  and  sees  but  in  part, 
it  is  enough  to  know  or  believe,  thai 
God  frees  none  but  by  gratuitous  mercy 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
he  cdndenms  none  but  with  the  strictest 
truth  by  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
VitaJis,  of  Carthage,  though  not  a  Pe- 
lagian by  profession,  taught  that  men 
were  indebted  to  their  own  free-will  for 
their  conversion  to  God,  and  not  to  the  op- 
erations of  divine  grace.  Augustinef  un- 
dertakes to  convince  him  of  his  error,  by 
pressing  upon  his  conscience  the  duty 
confessed  by  Christians  to  be  binding  on 
all  men  who  professed  Christianity,  name- 
ly, to  pray  for  their  fellow  creatures;  for 
infidels,  that  they  mi^ht  believe;  for 
catechumens,  that  God  woold  inspire 
them  with  a  desire  for  regeneration; 
and  for  the  faithful,  that  they  may  perse- 
vere. He  shows,  that  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  Vitalises  sentiments  was, 
that  the  pastors  should  content  them- 
selves with  preaching  the  doctrine  to 
men  without  praying  tor  them,  as  he  con- 
fined his  idea  of  divine  grace  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  to  mankind.  He 
presses  this  argument  on  the  conscience 
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of  Vitaiis,  by  giving  repeated  scriptural 
proof  of  the  duty  of  praying  for  all  sorts 
of  men,  which  would  be  rendered  alto- 
gether nugatory  by  the  Pelagian  senti- 
ments. 

The  letter  to  Anastasius  breathes  aa 
evangelical  spirit  of  charity,  distinguishes 
that  Christian  nace  from  the  spirit  of 
slavish  fear,  and  in  no  mean    .    .     ^ 
degree  leads  the  humbled  soul    V^^, 
irom  the  Law  to  the  Gospel,    ^\^^ 
opposing,  toward  the  close, 
the  Pelagian  pride,  which,  teachin?  man 
to  trubt  iu  himself,  mars  the  whole  design 
of  Christianity.*    The  whole  is  so  ex- 
cellent, that  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe ; 
but  brevity  must  be  studied,  and  it  will 
be  no  contemptible  fruit  of  my  labour,  if 
young  theological  students  be  incited  to 
read  such  a  Divine  as  Augustine    for 
themselves. 

In   a  small   epistolary  treatise   con- 
cerninfif  the  Baptism  of  Infimts,f  he  ar- 
gues from  ^  the  confessed  antiquity  and 
propriety  of  their    baptism, 
admitted  by  Pelagians  them-    J?"  ®^ 
selves,  to   the  proof  of  the    i^^uiti. 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and, 
toward  the  close,  he  thus  rebukes  the 
pretensions  to  perfection  made  by  those 
heretics:    **As  to  their  afiSrming,  that 
some  men  have  lived  or  do  live  with- 
out sin,  it  were  to  be  wished  it  were  so; 
it  is  to  be  endeavoured,  that  it  may  be  so; 
it  is  to  be  prayed,  that  it  may  be  so ;  nor 
yet  is  it  to  be  trusted,  that  it  is  so.    For 
to  those,  who  wish  and  strive  and  pray 
with  just  supplication,  whatever  remains 
of  sin  is  daily  remitted  through  this  their 
cordial  prajer,  forgive  us  our  trespasses, 
as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us.    Whoever  asserts  that  this  prayer  is 
in  this  life  unnecessary  to  any  of  the 
most  holy  persons,  (I  except  the  most 
HOLY  one  alone,)  he  greatly  mistakes, 
and  pays  a  compliment,  I  am  persoaded, 
very  unacceptable  to  him  whom  he  com- 
mends.   If  1|A  think  himself  to  be  such  a 
one,  *  he  demves  himself,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  him,*  for  no  other  reason  but 
that  he  thinks  falsely.    The  Physician, 
who  is  not  needful  for  the  whole,  but  for 
the  sick,  knows  in  his  method  of  core 
how  to  perfect  us  for  eternal  s^vation, 
who  does  not  even  take  away  death,  the 
wages  of  sin,  from  those  whose  sins  he 
yet  forgives,  that  even  in  theif  struggles 
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to  overcome  the  fear  of  it,  they  might 
undertake  a  contest  for  the  sincerity  of 
faith:  and  in  some  things  he  does  not 
assist  eyen  his  righteous  ones  to  perfect 
righteousness,  lest  they  should  be  lifted 
up ;  that  so,  while  no  man  living  is  justi- 
fied in  his  sight,  we  might  be  indebted 
constantly  to  him  for  forgiveness,  and 
thank  him  for  the  same;  and  thus  by 
holy  humility  be  healed  and  recovered 
from  fhat  first  cause  of  all  vices,  the 

SWELLING  OP  PRIDE." 

I  may  not  dwell  much  on  the  larger 
treatises.  The  three  books  to  MarceTli- 
nus  against  the  Pelagians  are  the  works 

of  a  master.  In  them  he  sol  id- 
WlT^t  ^^  confutes  the  idea  of  sinless 
Maroel-  perfection,  and  in  answering 
liDus.    '        *^®^'  argruments,  shows  the 

nature  of  the  controversy  at 
that  time.  He  defends  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  the  custom  of  baptizing 
infants,  and  evinces  the  novelty  of  the  Pe- 
lagian notion  of  man's  original  innocence 
since  the  fall.* 

In  his  book  of  Nature  and  Grace  he 
argues  in  much  the  same  manner,  and 
opposes  a  Pelagian  writer,  who  extolled 
n  K  ^  nature,  and  who  found  fault 
tmi  Gr«J^    with  those  who  charged  their 

sin  on  the  weakness  of  the 
human  powers.  In  this  treatise  he  ob- 
serves, that  Pelagianism  appears  to  him 
to  make  a  man  forget  why  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian, f  His  two  books,^:  written  express- 
ly against  Pelagius,  contain  a  shrewd 
answer  to  a  shrewd  adversary.  Augus- 
tine's inaccurate  notion  of  the  term  justi< 
fication,  confounding  it  with  sanctifica- 
tion,  appears  very  plainly  in  this  treatise,$ 
of  which  more  hereafter.  In  the  same 
treatise  appears  also  Pelagius's  false  no- 
tion of  grace,  as  consisting  in  external 
revelation  only.  The  heretic's  idea  of 
»*  power"  from  God,  and  of  "will"  from 
man,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
treatise,  is  remarkably  descriptive  of  his 
sentiments.  Augustine's  tract  of  Pre- 
destination and  Grace  is  agreeable  to  his 
other  works.H  In  the  same  volume  are 
^e  epistles  of  Prosper  and  Hilary,  coii' 
cerning  Semi-Pela^ianism  in  Gaul.  Their 
coincidence  in  sentiment  with  Augustine 
is  apparent,  and  the  rise  of  this  heresy 
and  ltd  views  are  by  them  illustrated. 

His  observations  on  the  good  of  perse- 
verance show  us  his  notion  of  this  grace, 


•  Aug.  opera,  torn.  vi. 
t  Id.  ^  p.  166. 


t  Tom.  tI. 
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which  seems,  however,  differ- 
ent  from  the  account  in  the    ^"  Perie- 
sixth  and  tenth  chapters  of    ^«"°<^«' 
St  John. 

Satan  ever  inclines  men  to  extremes  ; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  those,  who, 
owning  the  doctrine  of  grace  so  strenu- 
ously preached  by  Augustine,  began  to 
think  It  wrong  or  absurd  to  rebuke  men 
for  sin.  "  If  I  act  wroiJg,  I  am  not  to  be 
blamed,  but  God  is  to  be  prayed  to,  to 
give  me  what  he  has  not  given  me.  It 
^ould  be  right  to  blame  me,  i^  through 
my  own  fault,  I  were  debarred  of  the 
power  of  doing  good." 

To  answer  Uiese  objections,  and  to 
show  the  consistency  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace  with  the  use  of  means,  exhortations, 
and  endeavours,  Augustine  wrote  his  lit- 
tle tract  of  "  Rebuke  and 
Grace."*  He  cannot  be  swd  On  Rebuke 
to  have  done  full  justice  to  ^^  ^^'^' 
the  subject :  it  required  an  accurate 
course  of  argu mentation. f  But  the  little 
which  he  says,  is  sufficient  for  serious 
and  humble  minds.  The  proud  and  the 
careless  alone  are  overcome  by  such  per- 
versions as  these  which  occasioned  the 
tract.  "  O  man,  in  precepts  and  com- 
mands, know  what  thou  oughtest  to  pos- 
sess ;  in  rebukes,  know  that  thou  art  dis^ 
obedient  through  thy  own  fault;  in  prayer, 
know  whence  thou  mayest  receive  what 
thou  desiresl." 

"  Thou  art  to  be  rebuked,  because  thoa 
art  not  willing  to  be  rebuked.  Thou 
wouldst  not  have  thy  vices  to  be  shown 
thee ;  thou  wouldst  not  have  them  smit- 
ten, nor  have  the  wholesome  pain,  that 
thou  mightest  seek  the  physician." 

"  This  is  the  utility  of  rebuke,  which 
is  used  salubriously,  sometimes  in  a 
greater,  sometimes  in  a  less  degree,  ac- 
cording to  the  diversity  of  sins;  and  is 
then  wholesome,  when  the  supreme  Phy- 
sician pleases."  He  shows  that  original 
sin  in  itself  deserves  rebuke,  that  from 
the  pain  of  rebuke  the  regenerated  will 
may  arise,  if  the  person  rebuked  be  a  son 
of  promise,  "  that  while  the  rod  of  cor^ 
rection  sounds  outwardly')  God  within 
may  work  to  will  and  to  do  by  secret  in- 
spiration." 

He  shows  the  difference  between  the 
state  of  Adam,  when  perfect,  and  that 
of  the  best  Christians  while  on  earth. 


•  Tom.  vi. 

f  See  the  subjeot  Mlj^  and  as  appears  un- 
answerably, ooDsidered  ia  Edwards*s  Free- 
wilL 
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**  They,  thouffh  ftur  leM  comfortable  than 
he,  because  of  the  manifold  conflict  of  the 
new  and  the  old  man,  are  neyertheless 
anpplied  with  much  stronger  grace,  even 
that  of  God  made  man,  to  emancipate 
them  from  their  evils." 

Jerom's  writings  against  Pelagianism 
should  now  be  considered.  But  of  them 
it  will  suflEice  to  say  that  he  is  no  less  than 
Augustine  determined  in  his  opposition 
to  the  heresy.  His  doctrine  of  grace  is 
sound ;  and  a  humility  of  spirit  highly 
adapted  indeed  to  the  subject,  but  very 
contrary  to  the  natural  temper  o^that  cho- 
leric writer,  appears.  One  short  sentence 
deserree  to  be  immortalised :  Hisc  ho- 

MINIBUS  SOLA  PKRIUCTIO,   81  llCPIRriCTOS 

SI  ESSE  KorcMirr.*  '^This  is  the  onlt 
PBRrBcnoii  or  men,  to  know  them- 
selves IMPBRTECT.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 

▲  SHORT  VIBW  OF  AVOUSTINS's  "CITT 
OF  GOD." 

The  subject  of  this  great  work  is  so 
much  of  a  piece  with^the  history  before  us, 
the  work  itself  is  so  remarkable  a  monu- 
ment of  jg;eniu8,  learning,  and 
Aagattiae*t  pjety  united,  and  deserves  so 
City  of  God.  ^jf  both  of  the  classical 
scholar,  and  the  theologian,  that  the 
reader  will  either  expect  some  account  of 
it,  or  at  least  excuse  me,  if  I  attempt  it. 
Ecclesiastical  antiquity  has  been  too 
much  depreciated  in  our  times,  and  stu- 
dents in  divinity  have  been  discouraged 
from  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  In  truth, 
a  selection  of  them  oaght  to  be  made;  ^ 
praise  or  dispraise  the  primitive  writers 
in  general  is  obviously  absurd.  But  An- 
gustine*s  City  of  God  deserves  an  un- 
oualified  commendation.  The  young  stu- 
nent  who  shall  meditate  on  it  with  deep 
attention,  will  find  it  richly  to  repay  his 
labour ;  and  the  following  review  of  its 
plan  and  contents  may  teach  him  what 
he  is  to  expect  from  it. 

The  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  the 
€roth,  and  the  subsequent  plunder  and 
miseries  of  the  imperial  city,  had  opened 
the  mouths  of  the  Pagans  to  blaspheme 
the  true  God,  and  to  accuse  Christianity 
as  the  cause  of  the  declension  of  the  em- 
pire. However  trifling  such  an  argument 
may  now  appear,  at  that  time  it  had  so 
great  weignt,  that  it  gave  occasion  to 


Augustine,  in  bis  seal  for  the  house  of 
God,  to  write  this  treatise. 

The  work  itself  consists  of  twenty-two 
books.  The  first  states  the  objections 
made  by  the  Pagans,  and  answers  them 
in  form.  It  was  a  remark-  g^^  ^^ 
able  fact,  that  all  who  fled 
to  the  church  called  the  Basilicc  of  the 
Apostles,  whether  Christians  or  not, 
were  preserved  from  military  fury.  The 
author  takes  notice  of  this  singular  cir- 
cumstance, as  a  proof  of  the  great  autho- 
rity of  the  name  and  dpctrine  of  Christ, 
even  among  Pagans,  and  shows  that  no 
instance  can  be  found  in  their  history, 
where  many  vanquished  people  were 
spared  out  of  respect  to  their  religiooi 
worship.  He  Justly  observes,  therefcm, 
that  the  evils  accompanving  the  late  dis- 
aster ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  usati 
events  of  war,  the  benefits  to  tibe  power 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  His  thoughts  on 
the  promiscuous  distribution  of  gM>d  and 
evil  in  this  life  are  uncommonly  excellent 
*'  If  all  sin,  he  observes,  were  now  punish- 
ed, nothing  might  seem  to  be  reserved  to 
the  last  juogmenu  If  theDivinity  punished 
no  sin  openly  now,  his  providence  might 
be  denied.  In  like  manner,  in  prosperoos 
things,  if  some  petitions  for  temporal 
things  were  not  abundantly  answered,  it 
might  be  said  that  they  were  not  at  God*8 
disposal.  If  all  petitions  were  granted, 
it  might  be  thought  that  we  should  serre 
God  only  for  the  sake  of  worldly  things.** 
And  in  a  number  of  elegant  allusions  be 
goes  on  to  show  the  benefit  of  afillctions 
to  the  righteous,  and  the  curse  which  ac- 
companies them  to  the  wicked.*  He 
mentions  also  the  propriety  of  punishing 
the  godly  often  in  this  life,  because  they 
are  not  sufiiciently  weaned  from  the  world, 
and  because  they  do  not  rebuke  the  sins 
of  the  world  as  they  ought,  but  conform 
too  much  to  the  taste  of  ungodly  men. 
He  answers  the  objections  drawn  from 
their  sufferings  in  (he  late  disaster.  ^*Ma- 
ny  Christians,  say  they,  are  led  captire. 
It  would  be  very  miserable,  he  owns,  if 
they  could  be  led  to  any  place,  where 
they  could  not  find  their  God.**  In  the 
same  book  he  excellently  handles  the 
subject  of  suicide,  demonstrates  its  cow- 


•  Jerom's  works,  vol.  i.  91.  P.  Go. 


*  Pari  moto  enRitstom  rt  exhalat  horribi- 

iter  ooeaam,  et  suaviter  frtgraf ^ 

It  is  a  just  reeomroendation  < 


liter  ooeaam,  et  suaviter  fragrat  moeatBasM 

It  is  a  iust  reeomroendation  of  Uiis  I 

that  its  Latinitv  is  of  a  superior  Usie  to  that  of 


treads^ 


his  other  works,  whieh  were  writtei  lo  the 
populace  t  this  was  meant  for  the  peruial  of 
philosophers. 
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himself  to  poverty  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
when  the  Barbanans  laid  waste  his  city: 
*'  Lord,  suffer  me  not  to  be  tormented  on 
account  of  ^old  and  silver;  for  where  all 
my  wealth  is  thou  knowest."  For  there 
he  had  his  all,  where  the  Lord  hath  direct- 
ed us  to  lay  up  our  treasure,  and  he 
strongly  insists,  as  the  fullest  answer  to 
objections,  that  the  saint  loses  nothing  by 
all  his  afflictions.  I 

Having  sufficiently  spoken  to  the  par- 
ticular occasion,  he  proceeds,  in  the 
R    k  2d       second  book,  to  wage  orrcii- 

SIVB  WAR  WITH   THE   PAGANS, 

and  shows  that  while  their  religion  pre- 
vailed, it  never  promoted  the  real  benefit 
of  men.  In  this  book  he  proves  his  point 
with  respect  to  moral  evils.  Immoral 
practices  were  not  discouraged  or  pro- 
fiibited  in  the  least  by  the  popular  idola- 
try, but,  on  the  contrary,  vice  and  flagili- 
ousness  were  encourajred.  He  triumphs 
in  the  peculiar  exceflence  of  Christian 
institutes,  becaase  by  them  instruction 
was  constantly  diffused  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  of  which  the  whole  system 
of  Pagan-worship  was  void.  His  obser- 
vations on  Stage-plays,*  and  on  the  vici- 
ous manners  of  the  Komans,  even  in  the 
best  times  of  their  republic,  as  confessed 
by  Sallust,  or  at  least  deduced  by  fair  in- 
ference from  his  writings,  are  extremely 
worthy  of  attention.  I  have  not  seen  a 
more  just  estimate  any  where  of  Roman 
virtue,  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  and 
some  of  the  following  books.  The  clas- 
sical reader  will  do  well  to  attend  to  his 
remarks,  after  he  has  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  historical  facts.  And,  it  is  only 
one  instance  among  many  of  the  unhappy 
propensity  of  the  age  to  infidelity,  that 
the  specious  sophisms  of  Montesquieu 
concerning  the  virtue  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, are  so  much  sctiffbt  after  and  held 
m  such  veneration,  whfle  the  solid  argu- 
ments of  Augustine  are  scarcely  known 
among  us.  He  eloquently  describes 
what  sort  of  felicity  a  carnal  heart  would 
desire,  and,  in  the  description,  shows  the 
unreasonableness  of  its  wishes.  In  the 
same  book  will  be  found  some  valuable 
remains  of  Cicero  de  Republics,  a  most 
profound  and  ingenious  treatise,  of  which 
a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Augus- 
tine, and  which  are  introduced  by  him,  to 


*  By  Koman  laws,  plajert  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted iuto  Ronuin  ciuzenship. 


show,  that,  by  Cicero's  confession,  the 
Roman  state  was  completely  ruined  be* 
fore  the  times  of  Christianity.  The  book 
concludes  with^a  pathetic  exhortation  to 
unbelievers. 

In  the  third  book  he  demonstrates  that 
the  Pagans  had  no  more  help  from  their 
religion  against  natural  evils,  than  they 
had  against  moral.  He  re-  ])oQ|(3d. 
counts  the  numberless  mise- 
ries endured  by  the  Romans  long  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  such  as  would  by 
malice  have  been  imputed  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had  it  then  existed,  some  of 
which  were  more  calamitous,  than  any 
thing  which  they  had  lately  sustained 
from  the  Goths. 

In  the  foiirth  book  he  demonstrates 
that  the  Roman  felicity,  such  as  it  was, 
was  not  caused  by  their  religion.  Her© 
he  weighs  the  nature  of  that  ^^^  ^^ 
glory  and  extent  of  empire 
with  which  the  carnal  heart  is  so  much 
captivated ;  and  demonstrates,  in  the  most 
solid  manner,  that  a  iaree  extended  em- 
pire is  no  more  an  evidence  of  felicity, 
than  immense  property  is  in  private  life ; 
and  whoever  has  been  fascinated  by  po- 
litical writers,  ancient  or  modem,  into  an 
admiration  of  this  false  glory,  may  see  it 
excellently  combated  by  the  reasonings 
of  Augustine.  The  Pantheistic  philoso- 
phy, of  which  the  old  sages  are  full,  is 
ridiculed,  and  the  futility  of  all  the  popu- 
lar religions  exposed.  In  the  conclusion 
heffives  a  short  view  of  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  toward  the  Jews,  and  shows 
the  superiority  of  their  felicity,  so  long 
as  they  were  obedient,  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

In  the  fifth  book  he  describes  the  virtue 
of  the  old  Romans,  and  what  reward  was 
given  to  it  here  on  earth — shadowy  re-' 
ward  for  shadowy  virtue.  He  -^^^  ^^ 
gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  vice  of  vain-glory,  and  contrasts  it 
with  the  humility  of  Christians.  He  de- 
monstrates that  it  was  the  true  God  who 
dispensed  his  mercies  and  jud^ents  to- 
ward the  Romans.  A  more  striking  view 
of  the  emptiness  of  warlike  grandeur  can- 
not be  found,  than  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  condition  of  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished,  and  in  the  demon- 
stration that  the  latter  were  no  way  in- 
ferior to  the  former  in  point  of  real  hap- 
piness, except  in  the  crisis  of  battle. 

In  the  same  book  he  argues  against 
Cicero,  and  shows  the  consistency  of  the 
prescience  of  God  with  the  free  agency 
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of  man.  In  this  nxA  some  other  parts  of 
his  works,  the  disoeming  reader  may  see 
some  traees  of  that  ingenioas  work,  Jona- 
than Edwards's  Enquiry  on  Free-will. 
He  takes  notice  of  the  total  defeat  sus- 
tained by  RhadaffSBes^  the  barbarous  Pa- 
gan, in  Italy,  and  reminds  the  Gentiles 
how  insultingly  they  had  declared,  be- 
forehandy  that  he  would  certainly  be  vic- 
torious. His  obsenrations  on  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  pious  emperor  Gratian,  and 
the  proenerity  of  Constantine  and  Theo- 
dosiuR,  oeserve  also  our  attention. 

Having  shown,  in  the  first  five  books, 
that  Paganism  could  do  nothing  for  men 
in  temporal  things,  in  the  five  following 
books  he  proves,  that  it  was 
Five  fol^  ^^  totally  insignificant  with 
^JlJJjf  respect  to  the  next  life.*  Here 
we  meet  with  some  valuable 
fragments  of  the  very  learned  Yarro,  who 
divides  religion  into  three  kinds,  the  fa- 
bulous, the  philosophical,  and  the  ooliti- 
cal.  Here  too  we  have  a  clear  ana  his- 
torical detail  of  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  f 

Of  the  remaining  books,  the  four  first 
'describe  the  beffinninff,  the  four  middle 
the  progress,  and  the  iour  last  the  issues 
of  the  two  stat^,  namely,  the  city  of  God 
and  the  World ;  the  history  of  both,  and 
the  different  genins  and  spirit  of  each,  are 
throughout  conceived  with  great  energy 
by  the  author,  and  are  illustrated  with 
comonsness  aiid  penpieuitjr. 

The  eleventh  book  begins  with  a  just 
and  solid  view  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
by  the  Mediator,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Book  11th.  Scriptures.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions, which  respect  the  be- 
ginnings of  things,  rather  curious  than  im- 
gortant,  follow.  Among  these  there  isv 
1  the  twelfth  chapter,  an  occasional  com- 
{ Sanson  of  the  felicity  of  the  just  in  this 
ife  with  that  of  Adam  before  his  fall, 
which  deserves  a  better  character.  His 
metaphysics  concerning  the  origin  of  evil 
are  intesperaed.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  may  be  omitted  with  little  loss 
^  .  to  the  reader.    Yet  his  oen- 

third  chapter  deserves  atten- 
tion. 
In  the  twelfth  book  the  (question  oon- 
oernin^  the  origin  of  evil  is  still  more 
explicitly  stated;  and  the  opinions  of 
Book  12th     ^^*^  ^^^  pretend  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  world  in  a 
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manner  different  from  the  Scriptare8,and 
to  give  it  an  antiquity  much  saoeiioT  to 
that  which  is  assigned  to  it  in  them,  azs 
refuted. 

The  thirteenth  book  describes  the  £b11 
of  man ;  but  questions  of  little  or  no  mo- 
ment are  interspersed ;  and  the  ^^^^  ^^i^ 
subtil ty  of  the  learning  of  his 
times  meeting  with  his  argumentative 
mind,  leads  him  here,  as  in  various  other 
parts  of  his  writings,  into  trifling  disqui- 
sitions. I  do  not,  however,  reckon  of  thb 
sort  his  account  of  the  difference  between 
an  animal  and  spiritual  body,  because  it 
throws  some  good  li^t  on  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corin* 
thians. 

The  fourteenth  book  contains  matter 
more  interesting  than  the  foregoing  three, 
thoush  it  is  not  without  unimportant  spe- 
culaSons.  A  j ust  idea  of  the  ^^^  j^n^ 
magrnitude  of  the  firat  sin  is 
ffiven,  and  the  justice  of  God  is  exceHent- 
ly  vindicated.  In  the  close  of  this  book 
he  contrasts  the  two  states  in  a  very 
^phical  manner.  *'  Two  sets  of  alfeo- 
tions  have  produced  two  states :  self-love 
produced  an  earthly  one  to  the  contempt 
of  God ;  the- love  of  God  produced  a  hei- 
venlj  one  to  the  contempt  of  man.  That 
glones  in  man,  this  in  the  Lord.  Tliat 
seeks  glory  from  men,  to  this,  God,  the 
witness  of  the  conscience,  is  the  greatest 
glory.  That  exalts  the  head  in  its  own 
glory,  this  says  to  its  God,  thou  abt  mt 

OLORY,  AND  THE   LIFTER  DP  OF  BIT  HEAD. 

In  that  the  lust  of  power  reigns,  in  this 
men  serve  one  another  in  love,  goveracm 
in  providing,  subjects  in  obeying.  That 
loves  its  own  strength,  this  says  to  its 

God,    I    will    LOVE    THEE,    O    LORD,    MT 

STRENGTH.  In  that,  wise  men  live  ao- 
cording  to  man,  and  puraue  the  goods  of 
body  or  mind,  or  both,  or  if  they  know 
God,  honour  him  not  as  God,  nor  are 
thankful.  In  this,  human  wisdom  is  of 
no  account,  godliness  is  all,  in  which  the 
true  God  is  worehipped,  and  the  reward 
is  expected,  in  the  society  of  saints  and 
anflrels,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.^ 

in  the  fifteenth  book,  he  entere  upon  the 
second  part  of  the  history  of  the  two  states, 
namely,  their  progress.  He  describee 
very  justly  the  two  types,  B^jq^ist^ 
Sarah  and  A^,  and  illus- 
trates the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  two 
sects  by  the  cases  of  Cain  and  Abel.  He 
confutes  those  who  would  make  the  liyee 
of  the  Antediluvians  of  shorter  duratioa 
than  that  assigned  them  in  Scripture.  Hii 
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xeflectioDS  oa  the  Ark  and  the  Deluge  are 
jast,  though  to  us  they  contain  little  that 
IB  new ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  he  shows 
that  the  literal  and  allegoric^  sense  of 
Scripture  ought  both  to  be  supported, 
without  depreciating  either. 

The  sixteenth  book  carries  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  God  from  Noah  to  Da- 
▼i(f,  and  contains  important  instruction 
Bookieth.  throuffhout,e^eciallytotho8e 
who  haye  not  read  the  same 
thiuffs  in  modem  authors. 

The  seventeenth  book  may  be  called 
the  prophetic  history.  He  shows  a  dou- 
ble sense  must  necessarily  be  affixed  to 

BooklZth.  ^^  Z''^''  ''^^®  KV'^v^ 
in  which  sometimes  the  lite- 
ral, sometimes  the  spiritual,  and  some- 
times both  senses  are  applicable.  He 
justly  observes,  therefore,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  understood  in  a  tripartite 
sense.  And  he  gives  an  admirable  in- 
stance of  his  views  in  Hannah's  son^  in 
the  firat  book  of  Samuel,  in  which  a  king 
is  prophesied  of^  at  a  time  when  no  king 
was  in  Israel.  '  Hia  comments  on  the 
Psalms  are  excellent  also  to  the  same 
purpose.  These  views  are  so  remote 
mm  the  usual  mode  of  reasoning  in  our 
times,  that  they  will  not  easily  find  credit 
in  the  world.  But  I  wHl  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  more  men  study  the  Scriptures, 
the  more  they  will  see  the  justness  of 
Augustine's  remarks,  and  the  necessity 
of  admitting  them. 

In  the  eighteenth  book  he  displays 
much  learning  in  describing  the  times  of 
Book  18th.  *^®  world  coeval  with  those 
of  the  church  of  God,  prior  to 
the  birth  of  Christ.  He  proves  the  su- 
perior antiquity  of  prophetic  authority  to 
that  of  any  philosophers.  The  remarka- 
ble harmony  of  the  sacred  writere,  in  the 
Sromotion  of  one  system,  and  the  endless 
iscordancies  of  philosophere,  are  ably 
contrasted.  Yet  he  proves  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  that  the  citizens  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  were  not  confined  absolutely 
to  Jewry. 

In  speaking  of  the  times  of  Christ  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  he  ob- 
serves,* **In  this  malignant  world,  in 
these  evil  days,  whilst  the  church  is  pro^ 
curing  future  dignity  by  present  humility, 
and  IS  disciplined  by  the  incentives  of 
fear,  the  torments  of  pain,  the  fatigue  of 
labours,  and  the  dangera  of  temptations, 
rejoicing  only  in  hope,  when  her.  joy  is 


*  Chap.xlix. 


sound,  many  reprobates  are  mixed  with 
the  good ;  both  are  collected  into  the  Gos- 
pel-net, and  both,  included  in  this  world 
as  in  a  sea,  swim  promiscuously  till 
they  reach  the  shore,  where  the  bad  shall 
be  severed  from  the  good,  and  in  the 
ffood,  as  in  his  temple,  God  shall  be  all 
in  all." — Christ  chose  disciples  meanly 
bom,  obscure  and  illiterate,  that  whatever 
jpreat  things  they  should  do,  he  might  be 
in  them,  and  do  all.    One  he  had  among 
them,  whose  evil  he  turned  to  good,  by 
making  it  an  instrument  of  his  passion, 
and  affording  an  example  to  his  church 
of  end uring  evil.    His  holy  church  being 
planted,  so  far  as  his  bodily  presence 
required,  he  suffered,  died,  rose  again, 
showing  by  his  passion  what  we  ou^t 
to  sustain  for  troth,  by  his  resurrection 
what  to  hope  for  in  eternity ;  and  this  is 
an  additional  lesson  to  the  ^eat  mystery 
of  redemption,  by  which  his  blood  was 
shed  for  the  remission  of  our  sins.    He 
proves  that  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is 
strengthened  by  the  dissensions  ot  here* 
tics ;  and  after  some  observations  on  An* 
tichrist,  as  just  as  might  be  expected  in 
his  time,  he  concludes  with  a  remark  on 
a  Pagan  prophecy,  which  affirmed  that 
the  Christian  relidon  would  only  con* 
tinue  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years* 
*«What  may  be  doing,  says  he,  at  the 
end  of  this  period  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  needless  to  inquire.    I 
will  mention  what  I  know;  in  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Cartha^,  the  imperial 
officera,  in  the  year  following  the  preaicted 
extinction  of  Christianity,  overturned  the 
temples  of  the  idols,  and  brake  the  images. 
And  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  since 
that  time,  the  falsity  of  the  pagan  divinar- 
tion  being  notorious,  occasion  hath  been 
given  to  render  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
still  more  triumphant.'^ 

The  four  last  books  describe  the  issue* 
of  the  two  states.  The  nineteenth  de- 
serves the  studious  attention  of  every 
scholar  who  would  accurately  ^^^  jg^^ 
distinproish  between  theology 
and  philoeophy.  He  contrasts  the  ideas 
of  happiness  exhibited  bj  both  with  great 
clearness,  and,  while  he  does  justice  to 
all  the  good  that  is  found  in  secular  sys- 
tems, he  points  ont  their  fundamental 
errors.  The  principles  of  evan^lical 
virtue  are  stated ;  the  miseries  of  life  are 
described,  and  both  the  true  relief  against 
them  which  the  Gospel  proposes  is  exhi- 
bited, and  the  false  consolations  of  phUo- 
Isophy  are  justly  exposed.    In  fine  (for 
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my  limits  admit  not  »  longrer  detail)  the 
reader  will  find  here  the  mass  of  secular 
philosophy  reduced  to  order,  its  errors 
detected,  and  the  very  picture  of  the 
Christian  state  and  genius  delineated. 

The  twentieth  book  undertakes  to  de- 
scribe the  last  lodgment.  But  as  the 
rigorous  and  discursive  genius  of  the 

Book  90th*  ^"^^^^^  1^  ^^™  ^  handle  a 
multitude  of  intricate  ques- 
tions, and  to  undertake  the  exposition  of 
some  of  the  most  difficult  prophecies  in 
the  Scripture,  for  which  the  early  times 
in  which  he  lired  were  unequal,  throuffh 
want  of  the  CTidence  of  their  accompliui- 
ment,  almost  the  whole  (s  rery  miinte- 
restinff. 

In  the  two  last  books  he  gives  his  ideas 
of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  of 
the  happiness  of  the  righteous  in  a  future 
state.  The  former,  though  it 
Former  of  ^^  ^  mixture  of  curious  ques- 
lattbooki.  *ion«»  more  subtil  than  im- 
portant, will  from  the  elerenth 
chapter  to  the  end  deserve  a  careful  peru- 
sal. I  have  not  seen,  in  so  small  a 
compass,  a  sounder  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions of  men  against  the  Divine  Justice 
in  punishing  sin  eternally,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters. 
It  appears  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
dally  used  by  the  church*  in  his  time, 
and,  though  he  seems  to  give  an  unsound 


also  admirable.  And  he  closes  with  a 
delifffatful  Tiew  of  the  eternal  felicity  of 
the  Church  of  God. 

Should  the  very  imperfect  sketch  I  have 
given  of  this  work,  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  genius  and  learning  in  any  age, 
induce  any  classical  scholars  to  peruse  it 
with  candour  and  attention,  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  imbibe  some  portion  of 
the  heavenly  spirit  of  the  author,  I  shall 
have  cause  to  rejoice.  One  caution  I 
must  however  give  in  reading  it,  which, 
indeed,  is  generally  necessary  in  reading 
the  Fathers,  and  it  is  that  which  I  would 
keep  steadily  in  view  throughout  this 
history.  We  must  forget  our  own  times, 
spirit,  taste,  and  manner :  We  must  trans- 
plant ourselves  into  those  of  the  author, 
and  make  allowances  for  his  modes  both 
of  thinking  and  speaking,  which  are  ex- 
tremely different  from  our  own.  Without 
this  reasonable  degree  of  candour,  to 
which,  however,  few  minds  are  suffi- 
ciently inclined,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  just  estimate  of  the  works  which  pass 
under  our  examination. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


▲UOUSTINE'S  CONDUCT  TOWARD  THE 
DONATI8T8. 

,^  _  Thi  active  spirit  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo 

interpretation  to  our  Lord's  words,  at  found  sufficient  employment  in  his  long 


making  pribnds  or  the  mammon  of  un- 
RiGHTsousNESs,  yet  he  confesses  his 
interpretation  would  be  dangerous  in 
practice;  and  he  protests  against  the 
ideas  of  those  who  imagine  they  can  atone 
for  their  sins  by  alms.  He  refutes  various 
presumptions  of  men  who  expect  to  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  without  a  sound 
convereton. 

In  the  last  book,  vdiieh  describes  the 
eternal  rest  of  the  ciw  of  God,  he  dwells 
a  little  on  the  external  evidences  of  Chris- 

LsstBook.  ^a"i^y»  »"<>  '^^  speaking  of 
miracles,  he  describes  some 
which  were  wrought  in  his  own  time. 
One  of  them,  the  healing  of  a  disorder, 
seems  peculiarly  striking,  because  it  was 
in  answer  to  prayer.  I  nave  again  to  re- 
gret the  scholastic  and  subtil  taste  of 
his  times  interwoven  with  most  important 
matter.  The  twenty-second  chapter  gives 
as  striking  a  proof,  drawn  from  facts,  of 
human  apostasy  as  I  have  seen.  The 
reflections  in  the  two  next  chapters  are 


•  Chap,  last 


eourse  of  private  and  public  labours 
against  the  Pelagians,  the  Manichees,  and 
the  Donatists,  besides  the  general  care  of 
the  African  churches,  and  the  peculiar 
inspection  of  his  own  diocese.  The  two 
former  sects  he  in  a  manner  eradicated  : 
his  own  experience  in  religion  fitted  him 
for  the  work.  The  last  sect  he  opposed 
with  much  snccess.  Vital  godliness,  it 
is  true,  is  not  so  much  interested  in  this 
opposition,  nor  does  his  conduct  here 
merit  in  all  respects  that  praise  in  regard 
to  them,  which  it  does  in  regard  to  the 
others. 

Let  us  distinffuisb  the  Donatists  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Some  of  them  were,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a.mild  and  peaceable 
people ;  othera,  cslled  the  Circumcxlli- 
ONES,  were  a  mere  banditti,  sons  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  who  neither  valued 
their  own  lives,  nor  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  ^equently  were  remarkable 
for  committing  suicide  in  a  fit  of  frenzy. 
They  had  a  peculiar  malice  against  the 

{>astors  of  the  general  church,  and  way- 
aid  them,  from  time  to  time,  attacked 
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thdm  with  anned  force,  and  mntilated,  or 
even  killed  them.  They  burnt  the  houses 
of  those  who  would  not  comply  with  their 
sect,  and  were  guilty  of  many  detestable 
enormities.  Augustine  himself  was  seve- 
ral times  way-laid  by  these  miserable 
men,  and  once  by  a  peculiar  proridence, 
'  through  the  mistake  of  his  ffuide,  was  led 
into  a  diflferent  road  from  that  by  which 
he  had  intended  to  travel,  when  he  was 
going  through  one  of  his  usual  visitations 
of  his  diocese,  a  work  which  he  was  wont 
to  discharge  with  frequency  and  labour. 
He  learnt  afterwards,  that  by  this  means 
he  had  escaped  an  ambush  which  they 
had  laid  for  him. 

There  was  nothing  peculiarly  doctrinal 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Donatists : 
they  differed  from  the  general  church 
only  concerning  a  matter  of  fact,  namely, 
whether  CasciTian  had  been  legally  or- 
dained. Augustine  justly  observes  in  his 
controversy  with  them,  that,  if  their  oppo- 
nents had  been  mistaken,  such  a  circum- 
stance justified  not  at  all  their  separation 
from  Uie  general  church,  since  Jesus 
Christ,  hid  ^ace  and  doctrine,  remained 
the  same.  Yet  for  such  a  trifle,  even 
from  the  close  of  the  third  century  to  this 
which  is  before  us,  did  these  schismatics 
think  it  worth  while  to  rend  the  body  of 
Christ,  when  the  articles  of  belief  were 
the  same  in  both  parties.  So  much  had 
men  forgotten  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace !  The  peace- 
able Donatists  abhorred  the  madness  of 
the  Circumcelliones,  and  yet  had  not  the 
discernment  to  see  and  lament  the  evils 
which  their  own  needless  schism  had 
occasioned.  They  themselves  were  crum- 
bled into  parties,  and  subdivided  into 
little  bodies  which  condemned  one  ano- 
ther, each  arrogatinj^  to  itself  the  title  of 
the  true  church,  while  they  all  joined  to 
condemn  the  general  church.  In  the 
mean  time  they  were  extremely  active  in 
re-baptizing  multitudes  in  Africa ;  for  the 
baptism  of  the  general  church  was  not  by 
them  allowed  to  be  valid. 

Augustine  owns,  concerning  one  party 
of  them,  the  Rogatians,  that  they  care- 
fully distinguished  themselves  from  the 
Circumcelliones.  Whether  the  rest  did 
so,  is  not  80  evident.  This  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  all  truly  humble  and  godly 
persons  of  the  Bonatist  name  (and  I  hope 
there  were  many,  such  in  Africa)  must 
hare  separated  themselyes  from  themi 
entirely.  But  it  was  reryr  difficult  fori 
others  to  make  the  Just  distinction :  Afri- 1 
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ca  was  full  of  these  schismatics,  and  the 
furious  party  were  undoubtedly  very  nu- 
merous, hex  us  briefly  state  the  methods 
used  by  Augustine  with  respect  to  this 
people. 

At  first,  when  he  saw  the  vast  numbers 
of  them  with  which  Africa  swarmed,  his 
heart  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  exposing  them  to  the  penal 
laws  of  the  empire ;  and  he  wrote  to  the 
Imperial  court  his  sentiments  and  wishes, 
which  were,  that  the  lawless  and  saras^e 
conduct  of  the  Circumcelliones  mieht  be 
restrained  by  the  civil  sworJ,  but  that  no 
other  arms  should  be  used  against  the 
peaceable  Donatists,  than  preaching  and 
arguments ;  because,  as  he  observed,  com- 
pulsive conversions  were  not  genuine, 
and  tended  only  to  harden  men  in  sin. 

Other  bishops  oC,the  general  church 
in  Africa  were  not  so  moderate :  they  de- 
sired that  the  civil  restraints  should  be 
exercised  on  the  whole  Donatist  name, 
and  signified  these  sentiments  to  the  Im- 
perial court,  at  a  time  when  their  spirits 
were  heated  by  the  savaore  treatment  of  a 
certain  bishop,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Circumcelliones,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  lost  his  life.  Under  the 
impression  of  this  belief,  on  account  of 
many  enormities  which  had  been  prac- 
tised by  the  banditti,  the  court  issued 
orders  for  fines  to  be' imposed  on  the 
Donatists,  and  banishment  on  their  bi- 
slisps.  It  was  not  till  after  these  edicts 
were  promulged,  that  it  appeared,  that 
the  injured  bishop  had  escaped  with 
life.  Augustine  owns  that  he  afterwards 
retracted  his  opinion,  when  he  saw  the 
good  efiects  of  the  interposition  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  Many  of  the  Circum- 
cilliones,  he  observes,  with  much  humili- 
ty and  joy  confessed  their  enor,  and  re- 
turned into  the  bosom  of  the  church: 
numbers  too,  who  had  never  joined  in 
their  enormities,  and  who  had  nothiuflr 
to  plead  for  their  schism  but  custom  and 
tradition,  and  the  shame  of  inconstancy, 
and  the  fear  of  molestation  from  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones, when  they  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  laws  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  schism,  began  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  it  stood,  saw  and 
confessed  their  error,  and  united  them- 
selves to  the  general  church  with  every 
mark  of  serious  repentance.  Moved  by 
these  considerations,  and  convinced  by 
the  effects  rather  than  the  reason  of  the 
jcase,  the  bishop  of  Hippo  repeatedly 
supported  la  his  writings  the  jusUcs  and 
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reftsonableness  of  the  imperial  methods 
of  opposing  the  Donatists. 

It  18  certain,  however,  that  he  continu- 
ed all  the  time  extremely  tender  in  his 
conscience  concerning  this  subject.    He 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  pressed  the  ma- 
gistrates on  ,no  account  to  shed  blood, 
and  in  all  his  writings  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion  demonstrated,  that  he  was 
led  by  principle,  by  the  fear  of  God,  and 
by  a  charitable  compassion  for  the  souls 
of  men,  in  his  contentions  with  the  Do- 
natists.   I  know  it  is  not  easy  for  men 
to  believe  this,  who  are  themselves  pro- 
fane and  careless,  and  with  whom  all 
sorts  of  religion  are  of  equal  value,  be- 
cause they  are  apt  to  measure  others  by 
themselves.  Yet,  whoever  shall  take  pains 
to  weigh  the  writings  of  Augustine,  and  to 
CO  mpare  them  with  his  practice  and  gene- 
ral temper,  will  fe^  an  invincible  convic- 
tion, that  I  have  not  been  betrayed  into 
an  excess  of  candour  in  forming  this 
judgment.    In  truth,  the  case  was  mixed 
and  complicated ;  one  sort  of  conduct 
ought  to  have  been  held  toward  the  ^- 
rious,  another  toward  the  peaceable.  But 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  in  real  fact, 
t!  ough  none  in  our  times  will  doubt,  that 
Augustine's  first  sentiments  were  more 
just  than  his  second.    He  largely  insists 
on  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Donatists 
in  confining  the  mercies  of  salvation  to 
themselves,  as  if  all  the  world  had  been 
unchristian,  and  Africa  alone  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  truth.    And  he  observed, 
that  their  absurdity  appeared  still  strong- 
er in  confining  salvation  to  some  particular 
spots  of  Africa,  when  they  had  subdivid- 
ed themselves  into  little  parties,  each 
pretending  to  monopolize  the  truth.    But 
then  the  general  church  should  not  have 
imitated  this  bigotry,  in  condemning  the 
whole  body  of  the  Donatists.    Highly 
culpable  as  these  were  in  breaking  the 
unity  of  the  church,  the  peaceable  part  of 
them,  who  feared  God,  and  wrofught  righ- 
teousness, should  have  been  owned  as 
brethren  by  the  general  church,  and  the 
furious  alone  should  have  been  rejected 
as  unchristian,  and  exposed  to  the  civil 
law  for  their  crimes.     It  was  an  erro- 
neous notion  of  the  unity  of  the  church, 
and  the  dread  of  schism  on  the  one  hand, 
which  led  Augustine  into  the  mistake; 
and  it  was  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  con- 
science on  the  other,  which  seduced  the 
Donatists.* 


The  bishop  of  Calama,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Augustine,  ffoing  to  visit  his 
diocese,  was  attacked  by  the  Circumcel- 
liones,  robbed,  and  so  ill-treated,  that  he 
escaped  with  difficulty.  Upon  this,  Cris- 
pinus  the  Donatist  bishop  of  Calama,  was 
fined  by  the  magistrate  according  to  the 
laws.  He  deni^  himself  to  be  a  Dona- 
tist, and  the  two  bishops  of  Calama  ap- 
peared in  court,  and  pleaded  before  a 
great  multitude,  nor  did  Augustine  refuse 
his  assistance  to  the  church  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  Donatist  was  convicted,  and 
required  to  pay  the  fine.  But  the  disciple 
of  Auffustine,  satisfied  with  his  victory, 
begged  that  the  fine  might  be  remitted, 
which  request  was  granted  accordingly. 
The  pride  of  the  Donatist  refused  to 
stoop,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Emperor, 
who  ordered  the  law  to  be  executed  with 
the  mreatest  riffour  on  the  whole  party. 
The  bishops  ofthe  general  church,  how- 
ever, with  Augustine  at  their  head,  im- 
plored for  them  the  imperial  clemency, 
and  were  successful  in  their  petition. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  been  far  more 
agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  Christianity, 
had  no  methods  but  those  of  argument 
been  employed  against  the  Donatists. 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  case  have  been 
stated ;  and  the  conduct  of  Augustine, 
and  no  doubt  of  other  godly  persons  in 
Africa,  was  in  general  of  apiece  with  the 


•  It  woold  be  equaUj  tedious  and  oniii^r- 


etting  to  take  notice  of  the  endless  perrersions 
with  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  filled  the  history 
ofthe  church.  A  remark  or  two  may  be  made, 
to  guard  thote  who  read  his  History  against 
his  deaeptions.  In  reading  him  (chap,  xxxiii. 
Vol,  111.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire) I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  two  repre- 
sentations, for  neither  of  which  I  could  find 
any  foundation  in  ongioal  records,  both  re- 
lating to  these  Donatists.  The  first  is,  that 
he  ascribes  the  madoeat,  and  tumult,  and 
bloodshed  of  the  CirdUDceHiones  to  the  im- 
perial persecutions  in  Augustine's  time.  I 
will  not  say  how  far  these  outrages  might  be 
increased  by  them ;  but  the  Donatists  had  CTer 
been  an  unruly  and  turbulent  sect  Their 
very  origin  whs  scandalous,  and  in  Julian's 
time  their  furious  conduct  deserved  the  inter- 
ference ofthe  ciTil  magistrate, ^ug.  ad  Donat 
Ep.  105.  Fleurjr,  Vol.  IL  B.  xv.  C.  38.  His 
second  account  is  still  more  glaringlj  false. 
He  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Vandals  ia  Afri- 
ca to  the  efleot  of  the  same  prosecution  oC  the 
Donatists,  who,  he  supposes.  Joined  the  arms 
of  Genserio  against  the  general  church.  Ot 
this  no  proof  appears  at  all.  He  migfat  as 
justly  have  ascribed  the  Pretender's  invasion 
of  Scotland,  in  the  last  r^Uinn,  to  the  reri- 
val  of  rodliness  in  Great  Britain,  vhieh  took 
place  lukout  the  lame  time. 
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mild  behaTiour  which  they  displayed  on 
this  occasion.     Instances,  however,  of 
iniquitous  and  oppressiye  exactions  from 
the  peaceable  Donatists  would  naturally 
take  place,  amidst    the  indignation  of 
men^s  minds  against  the  Circumcelliones. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  all  this  which 
impeaches  the  acknowledsed  sincerity, 
meekness,  and  piety  of  the  bishop  of  Hip- 
po, notwithstanding  the  mistake  of  judg- 
ment, which  happened  to  him  in  common 
with  the  whole  church  at  that  time.    It 
is  a  delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  settle, 
in  all  cases,  how  fiur  the  civil  ma^strato 
ought  to  interfere  in  religion.    Different 
ages  are  apt  to  run  into  different  extremes, 
as  either  superstition  or  profaneness  pre- 
dominates.   Doubtless  there  is  a  middle 
path  of  rectitude  in  this  subject,  which  I 
nave  endeavoured  to  describe  on  a  former 
occasion,  though,  to  apply  it  with  exact- 
ness to  all  cases  and  circumstances  would 
be  difficult  in  itself,  and  foreign  to  the 
design  of  this  history.    DonaUsm,  how- 
ever, under  the  charitable  and  argumenta- 
tlye  labours  of  Augustine,  received  a 
blow,  from  which  it  never  recovered,  and 
the  sect  dwindled  gradually  into  insigni 
ficance;  and  the  most  pleasing  part  of 
the  story  is,  that  by  the  suppression  of 
the  Circumcelliones,  the    ecclesiastical 
face  of  Africa  must  have  been  abundantly 
meliorated,  and  in  all  probability,  a  great 
accession  made  to  the  real  church  of 
ChrisU* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   REST   OF   AUOUSTINe's   WORKS 
REVISWED. 

The  two  tracts  on  Lying,  addressed  to 
Consentius,  demonstrate  the  soundness 
of  the  author's  views  in  morality.    Such 

•  After  examining  Aagattine't  writine  con- 
cerning the  Donatistt,  partioularly  the  (rtten« 
48,  50,  61,  and  127,  and  the  narrative  of  Pot- 
lidonins,  I  have  endeavoured  to  comprett  into 
this  chapter  the  subsunoe  of  the  historical 
information  vhich  they  conuin,  without  trou- 
bling myielf^or  the  reader  wiih  particular 
eitauont.  I  have  done  on  this  occasion,  what 
I  profssfl  to  do  generally,  to  the  hest  of  my 
ability,  namely,  formed  my  judgment  on  ori- 
gioal  evidences,  and  not  on  the  opinions  and 
reasonings  of  any  modern  whatever.  Labo- 
rious task !  compared  with  the  case  of  copy- 
ing other  historians  \  invidious  also,  because 
it  often  obliges  one  to  correct  modem  rep- 
reaenUtions  f  Bat  it  is  the  Uik  of  a  real 
historian. 


indeed  is  the  connexion  between   one 
part  of  divine  truth  and  ano-    Tracu  oa 
ther,  that  those  who  have  the       Lying, 
justest  and  the  largest  views 
of  Gospel-grace,  have  always  the  most 
exact  and  extensive  ideas  of  moral  duty, 
and  what  is  more,  exemplify  them  in  life 
and  conversation.    For  the  same  self- 
rifirhteousness,  which  tarnishes  the  lustre 
of  divine  gp^ace,  always  induces  its  votary 
to  curtail  the  demands  of  the  divine  law, 
to  adulterate  it  with  pride  and  the  love  of 
the  world,  and  to  render  a  thousand  things 
allowable  in  practice,  which  an  humble 
and  holy  soul  must  abhor.  We  have  seen 
what  vague  and  dangerous  notions  of 
veracity  had  begun  to  prevail  during  the 
progress  of  superstition,  from  which  even 
such  men  as  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom 
were  not  exempt ;  and  that  what  are  call- 
ed pious  frauds  had  in  some  instances 
been  esteemed  laudable.     Augustine  in 
the  treatise  before  us,  defines  lyinsr  to  be 
^*  The  saying  of  one  thing  and  thinking  of 
another  y*  and  in  all  cases,  even  for  the 
most  pious  and  salutary  purposes,  he  ex- 
cludes lying  as  unchristian.    The  second 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  had 
been  perversely  interpreted  in  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  dissimulation  of  Pe^ 
ter.*    He  rescues  the  divine  oracles  from 
the  abuse,  and  demonstrates  from  the  most 
express  and  determinate  decisions  of  the 
New  Teetament,  that  all  deceit  of  the 
tongue  is  wicked.    The  task  was  worthy 
of  him  who  was  the  principal  iastrument 
of  the  revival  of  godliness  in  the  church.f 


*  Aug.  Opera,  torn.  iv.  page  8.    Paris  edi- 
tion, 1571. 

f  In  (his  Chapter,  the  other  works  of  Au- 
gustine, which  have  not  fallen  under  our 
consideration  in  the  preceding  Chapters,  are 
considered,  so  far  as  I  think  ihem  worthy  of 
the  reader's  particular  attention.  Those  |»artB 
of  his  voluminous  writings,  which  are  either 
mere  repetitions  of  what  has  heen  elsewhere 
illustrated,  or  seem  not  to  convey  any  inter- 
esting instruction,  or  handle  subjects  which 
have  heen  much  beUer  treated  by  those  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  later  improvements, 
are  omitted. — ^The  1>ook  of  Meditations,  though 
more  known  to  English  readers  than  any  other 
of  the  works  ascribed  to  Augustine,  on  ac- 
count of  the  translation  of  it  Into  our  language 
by  Sunhope,  seems  not  to  be  his,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  style,  which  is  sententious,  concise, 
abrupt,  and  void  of  any  of  those  classical  ele- 
gancies, which  now  and  then  appear  in  oar 
author's  genuine  writings,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  pi'avers  to  deceased  Saints  which  it 
contains.  'This  last  circumstance  peculiarly 
marks  it  to  have  been  of  a  later  date  than  tbie 
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His  treatise  on  filth  and  works  was 
written  to  obTiate  the  Antinomianism, 
which  some  were  in  his  time  desiroas 
AuMsiiDc  ^^  introducing.  Men,  who 
on  Faith.  ^^^^^  persevered  in  their  sins, 
desired  to  be  baptized ;  and 
there  were  those  who  supported  their  un- 
reasonable wishes,  and  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  teach  them,  aAer  baptism,  how 
they  ought  to  live,  still  holdings  out  a 
hope  to  Uieir  minds,  that  they  might  be 
saved  as  by  fire,  because  they  had  been 
baptized,  though  they  never  repented  of 
their  sins.  In  answer  to  these  dangerous 
abuses,  our  author  shows,  that  the  true 
saving  faith  works  by  love,  that  the  in- 
struction of  catechumens  includes  morals, 
as  well  as  doctrines ;  that  the  labour  of 
catechising  is  exceedingly  profitable  to 
the  church,  and  that  persons  ought  to  be 
catechized  before  they  receive  baptism, 
that  thejr  may  know  how  vaiil  it  is  to 
think  of  being  eternally  saved  without 
holiness.  He  justly  observes,  that  the 
ennuch's  answer  to  Philip,  "  I  believe 
that  .Tesus  is  the  Son  of  God,"  virtually 
and  radically  involved  in  it,  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  character  of  the  person  and 
offices  of  Christ,  and  of  the  qualities 
which  belong  to  his  members.  He  sup 
ports  his  doctrine  by  Scripture  authority, 
particularly  by  that  of  St.  James  in  his 
second  chapter;  and  against  those  who 
say,  that  they  would  believe  in  Christ 
and  come  to  him,  and  are  hindered,  he 
nhRp.rvep,  **  We  do  not  prohibit  such  as 
are  willing,  from  coming  to  Christ,  btrt 
we  prove  by  their  own  practice  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  come  to  Christ;  nor  do 
wo  forbid  them  to  believe  in  Christ,  but 
demonstrate  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
believe  in  Christ,  who  suppose  that  adul- 
terers can  be  his  members."  On  the 
whole,  he  reprobates  the  most  dangerous 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  baptized  per- 
sons being  saved  in  their  sins,  and  recom- 
mends strongly  an  attention  to  church- 
discipline,  and  to  the  wholesome  practice 
of  catechizing,  showing  through  the 
whole  a  zeal  for  the  cause  of  holiness, 
and  a  fear  of  men's  abusing  the  doctrines 
of  grace.* 


Age  of  Augustine.  Frauds  of  this  kind  were 
oommonlj  practised  on  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  monastic  times.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  this  book  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  the  senous  reader,  because  of  the 
devotional  spirit  in  which  it  resembles  the 
genuine  works  of  Augustine. 
•  Id.  p.  13. 


Ibna  small  treatise  to  Simplician  the 
aged  bishop  of  Milan,  who  was  both  the 
instructor  and  the  successor  of  Ambrose, 
he  undertakes  to  solve  the  Treatiseto 
difficulties  usually  grounded  simplician 
on  the  ninth  chapter  to  the 
Romans.  And  he  defends  the  doctrine  of 
divine  grace  in  his  usual  manner.  His 
remarks  on  "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth, 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that 
showeth  mercy,"  will  deserve  to  be  tran- 
scribed. **  It  is  not  said,  it  is  not  of  him 
that  is  unwilling  and  despises,  but  of 
G6d  who  hardens. — Nothing  is  done  by 
God  to  make  men  worae ;  only  that  is 
not  bestowed  by  him  upon  some  men, 
which  mi^t  make  them  better.  Since 
human  society  is  connected  by  giving  and 
receiving,  who  does  not  see,  that  no  man 
is  accused  of  iniquity,  who  eicacts  what 
is  due  to  himself,  or  remits  the  same  ? 
This  idea  of  equity  is  impressed  onus  by 
the  Divinity.  All  men  die  in  Adam, 
being  one  mass  of  iniquity :  this  death 
may  be  called  a  debt  due  to  Divine  Jus- 
tice, which,  whetiier  it  be  exacted,  as 
with  some,  or  remitted,  as  with  others, 
there  is  no  iniquity."* 

The  treatise  on  catechising  the  ignorant 
deserves  to  be  read,  both  for  the  solid 
and  pious  vein  of  instruction  which  runs 
through  it,  and  also  for  the    q^^  ^^^ 
light  which  it  throws  on  the    chiaing. 
customs  of  the  Church.    It 
appeara,  that  whoever  desired  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  church,  was  oblioned  to  at^ 
tend  the  catechiat ;  and  Ihe  work,  in  our 
author's  manner  of  practising  it,  was  rery 
important.     The  person   to  whom    he 
wntes,  had  expressed  a  concern,  because 
he  could  not  please  himself  in  his  manner 
of  speaking.    Augustine  observes,  that 
this  may  easily  happen,  even  when  there 
is  no  particular  fault  in  our  manner  of 
exhorting.    He  owns  that  it  was  gene- 
rally the  case  with  himself.    And  that 
the  reason  is,  the  mind  of  a  serious  preach- 
er or  catechist  conceiving  in  one  glance 
a  beauty  and  weight  in  bis  sabject,  to 
express  which  his  words  are  too  slow  or 
inadequate,  he  feels  ashamed  and  disap- 
pointed; yet,  continues  Augustine,  he 
ought  not  to  conclude,  that  his  words  are 
lost,  or  that  they  appear  as  mean  to  the 
hearers,  as  they  do  to  himself.    "  We 
"  says  he,  **but  in  a  glass  darkly, 
and  we  must  patiently  labour  to  make 
greater  improvement  in  divine  life*    Yet 


•  Id.  p.  U7. 
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it  i^  detinble  to  oateohite  with  a  che^- 
fal  spirit,  and  with  sensible  comfort  in 
006*8  own  mind.  This,  however,  is  the 
gift  of  God." 

In  the  method  of  catechising,  he  re- 
commends to  begin  with  narration,  to 
give  to  the  pupils  a  dear  and  succinct 
-view  of  the  great  facts,  relative  to  onr 
religion;  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  dwell  more  largely  on  the 
more  important,  and  only  glance  at  those 
which  are  less  so.  In  the  whole  manner 
of  doing  this,  the  teacher  should  have  his 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  ^at  end, 
LOTS,  and  reier  everything,  which  he  re- 
lates, to  the  plan,  of  divine  love  in  the 
gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  describing  the  faJl 
and  the  redemption,  and  the  method  of 
God  in  winning  back  the  apostate  spirits 
of  men  to  love  him,  ia  return  for  his  free 
love  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  he  ob< 
serves,  that  without  fear  of  Divine  wrath, 
there  can  be  no  motive  for  sinners  to  ap- 
proach to  the  God  of  love,  or  any  suffi- 
cient inducements  to  enga^  their  minds 
to  seek  him.  Nor  shoula  the  catechist 
be  too  shy  in  conveying  his  instructions, 
because  the  catechumen's  motives  may 
be  merely  worldly.  It  often  hanpens, 
says  he,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
he,  who  appli^  to  us  for  instruction  with 
carnal  views,  is  brought  to  feel  the  value 
of  that,  of  which  at  first  he  only  made 
pretence.  But  it  would  be  useful,  if  the 
catechist  could  know  beforehand  what 
was  the  frame  of  the  catechumen.  If  he 
cannot,  he  must  interrogate  him  himself, 
and  regulate  his  discourse  by  the  answers 
he  receives.  If  the  catechumen  owns, 
that  fear  of  Divine  wrath  for  sin,  or  the 
terror  of  some  powerful  awakening  admo- 
nition from  God,  has  led  him  to  apply  for 
information,  the  catechist  has  then  the 
fidrest  opening  for  instruction. 

When  he  has  finished  his  narration,  he 
should  add  exhortation,  laying  open  the 
hope  of  resurrection,  and  the  awful 
views  of  divine  judgment,  of  heaven  and 
hell.  He  should  arm  the  catechumen 
against  the  scandals  and  temptations  to 
which  he  majr  be  exposed  from  the  per- 
▼erseness  of  heretics,  the  malice  of  open 
enemies,  or  the  evil  lives  of  nominal 
Christians.  And  he  is  particularly  to  be 
diluted,  amidst  all  the  precepts  givenShim, 
how  to  please  God  and  live  a  holy  life, 
not  to  trust  in  any  of  his  works,  but  in 
the  ffraoe  Of  God  alone. 

It  the  person  hath  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, he  must  not  be  offended  by  a  tedious 
Sod 


and  diffusive  view  of  things  respecting 
the  facts  of  Christianity,  thooorh  a  fuller 
display  of  the  same  facts  will  be  needful 
for  the  unlearned.— The  discourse  must 
be  varied;  it  will  be  necessary  in  some 
things  to  be  more  large,  as  in  others  to 
be  more  brief.  For  instance,  in  guarding 
him  against  the  pride  of  learning,  and  in 
forming  his  taste,  he  will  need  to  be  se- 
riously instructed  to  avoid  faults  of  a  mo- 
«ral  rather  than  those  of  a  literary  nature, 
and  to  dread  the  want  of  grace  in  his 
words  and  deeds,  rather  than  a  solecism  ■ 
or  barbarism  in  language,  and  to  take 
particular  care  not  to  despise  illiterate 
Christians. 

He  hath  already  hinted  at  one  discou- 
raffement  with  which  the  catechist  is  apt 
to  be  affected.  Another  is,  that  whereas  he 
would  rather  himself  read  or  hear  thin^ 
useful  for  his  own  improvement,  he  is 
obliged  repeatedly  to  have  recourse  to 
things,  which  to  himself  are  now  no 
longer  necessary.  No  doubt  this  is  one 
cause  in  all  ages,  why  so  few  love  the 
office  of  instructing  the  ignorant.  Those 
who  themselves  are  ignorant,  are  not  fit 
to  instruct,  and  those  who  are  knowing, 
are  apt  to  be  above  the  task.  A  pastor, 
he  observes,  is  engaged  in  some  agreeable 
study,  and  is  told  that  he  must  proceed  to 
catechise.  He  is  vexed  that  the  course  of 
his  work  is  interrupted,  and  from  the  ab- 
lation of  his  mind,  is  less  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  work  itself. 

Hence,  he  concludes,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  teacher  should  himself  learn 
those  things,  which  may  exhilarate  his 
own  mind:  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
griyer.  He  adds,  that  the  meek  and  cha^ 
ritable  example  of  the  Son  of  God  should 
to  tliis  end  be  placed  before  him,  to  shame 
him  out  of  his  pride  and  impatience;  that 
if  indeed  we  have  any  more  useful  study 
to  prosecute,  respecting  ourselves,  we 
may  then  expect  tnat  God  will  speak  to 
us  in  it  more  powerfully,  when  we  have 
undertaken  cheerfully  to  speak  for  him  as 
well  as  we  could  to  others;  and  that  the 
tediousnees  of  that  trite  and  plain  road  of 
catechising  should  be  smoothed  by  divine 
love  in  the  heart;  and  that  when  we  con- 
sider that  we  i£re  poor  judges  of  the  best 
order  of  things,  and  how  much  better  it  is 
to  leave  the  direction  of  times  and  sea- 
sons with  the  all-wise  God,  we  shall  not 
take  it  amiss,  that  the  providential  calls 
of  duty  disturbed  the  order  which  we  had 
prescribed  to  ourselves,  and  that,  in  short, 
his  will  took  place  before  ours. 
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In  interrogatiiig  the  catechumen,  he  is 
to  be  asked,  whether  he  means  to  be  a 
Christian  for  the  sake  of  this  life  or  the 
next  And  one  of  the  most  important  cau- 
tions to  be  ^ven  him  is,  that  he  desire  to 
be  a  Christian  solely  on  account  of  eter- 
nity. 

He  concludes  with  the  form  of  a  cate- 
chetical instruction,  which  is  itself  no 
mean  sermon,  comprehending  the  very  es- 
sentials of  the  Gospel  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ  through  faith,*  the  most  important 
doctrines  connected  with  the  most  mate- 
rial Christian  duties. — But  enough  of  this 
subject:  let  those  pastors,  witii  whom  re- 
ligion is  mere  form,  read  and  blush,  and 
learn  and  imitate. 

In  his  treatise  on  patienee,f  he  is  soli- 
citous to  show  that  its  origin  is  from  di- 
vine grace,  and  that  it  is  a  virtue,  in  its 
whole  nature,  distinct  from 
Treatise  ^j^y  ^[j^  seemingly  resem- 
Ticnce'  bUng  it,  which  may  arise  from 

natural  resources.  To  pave 
the  way  to  an  illustration  of  this  thought, 
he  starts  an  objection,  natural  enough  to 
an  iniidel  mind :  "  If  men,  to  gratify  their 
secular  desires,  can  without  divine  grace, 
by  the  mere  strength  of  nature,  endure 
patiently  the  greatest  hardships,  why  may 
not  men  by  the  same  strength  endure  af- 
flictions through  the  love  of  eternal  lifel" 
In  answer  to  this,  he  observes,  that  the 
stronger  men's  desires  are  after  worldly 
things,  the  more  firmly  and  resolutely 
will  they  endure  hardships  to  obtain  the 
gratification  of  their  selfish  desires,  whe- 
ther riches,  praise,  or  whatever  else.  In 
like  manner,  the  more  sincerely  they  love 
heavenly  things,  the  more  cheerfully  will 
they  endure  what  they  ai^  called  to  suffer 
•n  their  account.  Now  worldly  desire 
originates  from  the  human  will,  is 
strengthened  by  the  delight  which  the 
mind  takes  in  worldly  (Ejects,  and  is 
confirmed  by  custom.  But  the  love  of 
God  has  no  such  origin;  it  is  not  from 
ourselves,  it  is  altogether  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  to  us.  And  he  goes  on  to 
show,  that  electing  grace,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  works  of  man,  but  previous 
to  them  all,  while  he  is  ungodly  and 
without  strength,  chooses  him  to  salva- 
tion, and  bestows  on  him  the  whole 
power  to  will  and  to  do,  and  is  itself  the 
first  and  decisive  source  of  all  the  good 
which  he  does,  which  good  is  all  lUong 
assisted,  supported,  and  maintained   to 


•  Id.  p.  217. 
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the  end,  and  at  length  xewaried  here- 
after. 

It  is  not  in  commenting  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
Augustine  appear.  The  fanciftil  mode  of 
Origen  vitiated  the  whole  plan  of  expo^- 
tion,  from  his  days  to  the  Reformation. 
Yet,  Augrustine  has  far  less  of  it,  and  en- 
ters more  precisely  into  the  sacred  oracles 
than  most  of  the  fathers  of  his  time;  but 
he  does  this  better  in  expounding  a  parti- 
cular point  of  doctrine,  which  he  has  be- 
fore him,  than  in  any  of  his  orderly  com- 
ments. His  exposition  of  the  Psalms  is 
full  of  pious  sentiments,  and  he  breaks 
out  from  time  to  time  into  beautiful  and 
pathetic  observations.  He  sees  Christ 
every  where  in  the  Psalms,  though  he  is 
not  always  happy  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
pounding the  passages.  On  his  exposi- 
tion of  St.  John's  Gospel,  similar  observa- 
tions may  be  made.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  extremely  imperfect  as 
his  expositions  are,  they  have  been  highly 
useful  to  the  church,  because  the  lights 
which  they  contained  were  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  pious  men  in  the  dark  ages,  but 
afforded  also  much  assistance  to  the  re- 
formers, when  a  more  judicious  and  intel- 
ligent vein  of  interpretation  took  place. 

His  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine*  de- 
serves to  be  perused  throughout  by  young 
ministers;  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
taste  and  directing  the  man-  ^  . 
ner,  as  well  as  enlightening  on'chrit 
the  understanding,  and  warm-  tian  Doc- 
ing  the  heart  of  him  who  un-  trine, 
dertakes  to  instruct  mankind. 
As  a  preacher,  Au^astine  doubtless  ex- 
celled ;  but  his  excdlence  lay  in  exhibit- 
ing that  which  was  useful  to  the  vulgar, 
not  that  which  was  entertaining  to  the 
learned.  Perhaps,  in  no  age  was  the  pas- 
toral taste  more  depraved,  than  it  is  in 
the  present  A  highly  finished,  elaborate 
and  elegant  s^le,  is  looked  on  as  the  per- 
fection of  a  Christian  speaker,  and  the 
manner,  rather  than  the  matter,  is  the 
chief  object.  It  is  not  considered,  that  an 
artificial  and  polished  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences is  lost  on  a  vulgar  audience;  and 
those  who  affect  it,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
little  moved  themselves  with  the  import- 
ance of  divine  things,  and  are  far  more  so- 
licitous for  their  own  character  as  speak- 
ers, than  for  the  spiritual  profit  of  their 
hearers.  Yet  in  no  age  did  God  Al- 
rai^ty  ever  more  cleariy  show,  by  the 
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effects,  what  was  a|Teeabl&  in  his  Bight. 
What  a  number  of  learned  and  elaborate 
sermons  have  been  preached  to  no  pur- 
pose! even  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that 
18  in  them  is  rendered,  in  a  ^eat  measUre, 
useless  by  the  wisdom  of  words,  with 
which  it  has  been  clothed :  While  plain 
artless  colloquial  addresses  to  the  popu- 
lace, by  men  fearing  God,  and  speaking 
of  divine  things  in  fervour  and  charity, 
have  been  attended  with  demonstration 
or  THE  SPIRIT  Am)  OF  POWER,  and  souls 
have  been  rescued,  through  their  means, 
from  sin  and  Satan.  Classical  and  orna- 
mental knowledge  is  not  the  first  thing  to 
be  aimed  at  by  a  pastor.  If  he  is  yet  very 
young,  his  time  indeed  is  laudably  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  his  faculties  in  this 
respect.  And  if  his  genius  for  eloquence 
be  strong  and  acute,  he  will  soon  learn 
the  justest  rules  sufficiently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  profession.  There  is  inaeed 
an  eloquence  in  the  Scriptures,  but  it  is 
an  eloquence  adapted  to  the  subject,  plain- 
ly divine.  A  pastor  who  has  talents  for 
speaking,  Vtttended  with  superior  learning 
and  endowments,  will  study  to  attain  **  a 
diligent  negligence,"  that  ho  may  never 
overshoot  the  capacities  of  his  audience, 
either  by  refined  reasonings  or  by  artificial 
elegancies  of  diction.  Plain,  downright, 
above  all  things  perspicuous  and  intelli- 
gible, without  being  rude  or  clownish,  he 
will  descend  to  the  lowest  comprehension 
of  his  audience;  and  his  grsmdeur  and 
sublimity  will  appear  in  things,  not  in 
words.  He  will  gladly  give  up  his  repu- 
tation to  the  fastidiousness  of  critics ;  for 
he  has  souls  to  bring  into  Christ's  fold, 
and  is  not  solicitous  of  the  praise  of  men. 
He  will  show,  without  designing  it,  from 
time  to  time,  that  be  can  speak  more  ela- 
borately, and  more  elegantly;  but  elo- 
Jjuence  will  follow  his  subject,  not  go  be- 
ore  it.  This  will  be  the  plan  of  a  man  of 
genius  and  learning  in  the  work  of  the 
pulpit:  he  will  humble  himself,  that 
Christ  may  be  exalted.  But  Christ  can 
do  his  work  by  workmen  of  slower  and 
more  ordinary  capacities,  and  he  often  has 
done  so.* 


*  Ancufltine  knew  how  ,to  practise  his  own 
roles  ofeloquence,  and  two  instances  related  by 
himself  show  him.  notwithstanding  the  defective 
taste  of  hit  age,  to  have  been  no  mean  orator. 
Whil«  he  acted  as  a  presbyter  at  Hippo,  under 
Valerius  his  bishop,  he  was  appointed  ov  him  to 
preach  to  the  people,  in  order  to  reclaim  them 
from  riotous  feasting  on  solemn  days.  He  opened 
th«  Scriptures,  and  read  to  them  the  most  vehe- 


I  have  not  wandered  from  the  subject 
of  cHRisTiAK  doctrine,  handled  by  Au^s- 
tine.  What  I  have  mentioned  are  m  a 
great  measure  his  ideas.*  One  import- 
ant rule  he  adds,  which,  though  plain  to 
every  serious  mind,  is  too  much  overlook- 
ed by  many.  "  Let  our  Christian  orator," 
says  he,  **  who  woufd  be  understood  and 
be  heard  with  pleasure,  pray  before  he 
speak.  Let  him  lift  up  his  thirsty  soul 
to  God,  before  he  pronounce  any  thin?. 
For,  since  there  are  many  things  which 
may  be  said,  and  many  modes  of  saying 
the  same  thing,  who  knows,  except  he 
who  knows  the  hearts  of  all  men,  what 
is  most  expedient  to  be  said  at  the  pre- 
sent hour  ?  And  who  can  cause  us  to 
speak  what  we  ought,  and  as  we  ought, 
unless  he  in  whose  hands  we  and  our 
words  arel  And,  by  these  means,  he 
may  learn  all  that  is  to  be  taught,  and 
may  a<;quire  a  faculty  of  speakine  as  be- 
comes a  pastor.  At  the  hour  itself  of 
speaking,  a  faithful  spirit  will  think  his 
Lord's  words  adapted    to  his    circum- 


ment  rebukes.  He  besought  them  by  the  igno- 
miny and  sorrow  which  they  brought  upon 
theiiiselves,  and  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  to 
destroy  themselves,  to  pity  him  who  spake  to 
them  with  so  much  affection,  and  to  show  some 
regard  \o  their  venerable  old  bishop,  who,  out 
of  tenderness  to  them,  had  chorgea  him  to  in- 
struct them  iu  t^e  truth.  "  I  did  not  make  them 
weep,"t  says  he,  "  by  first  weeping  over  them, 
but  while  I  was  preaching,  their  tears  pevented 
mine.  Then  I  own  I  could  not  restrain  myself 
After  we  had  wept  together,  I  began  to  entertain 
great  hope  of  their  amendment"  He  now  varied 
from  the  discourse  he  had  prepared,  because  the 
present  sofiness  of  their  minds  seemed  to  re(]uire 
something  different.  In  fine,  he  had  the  satislac- 
tion  to  find  the  evil  redrewcd  from  that  very 
day. 

The  other  occasion  was  this :  **  We  must  not 
imagine,"  says  he,  "  that  a  man  has  spoken  pow- 
erfully, when  he  receives  much  applause.  This 
is  sometimes  given  to  low  turns  of  wit,  and 
merely  ornamental  eloquence.  But  the  sublime 
overwhelms  the  mind  with  its  vehemence,  it 
strikes  them  dnmb;  it  melts  them  into  tears. 
When  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  of 
CflBsarea  to  abolish  their  barbarous  sports,  in 
which,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  they  fought 

Cubliciy  ibr  several  days,  I  said  what  I  could ; 
ut  while  I  heard  only  their  acclamationa,  I 
thought  I  had  done  nothmg;  when  they  wept,  I 
entertained  a  hope  that  the  horrible  custom 
which  they  had  received  from  their  ancestors 
wouM  be  abolished.— it  is  now  upwards  of  eight  ^ 
years  since  that  time,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
they  have  ever  since  been  restsaincd  itom  th« 
practice."  Here  was  true  eloquence,  and,  whkt 
IS  of  far  more  conseqaence,  true  piety  in  a 
preacher. 
•  B.iv. 
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•tences:  •Think  noi  what  or  how  ye 
•hall  apeak,  for  it  ia  not  re  that  apeak, 
but  the  Spirit  of  yoar  Father  which 
apeaketh  in  yon/  If  the  Holy  Spirit 
apeak  in  thoee  who  are  delivered  up  to 
peraecutora  for  Christ,  why  not  also  in 
those  who  deliver  Christ  to  leameral 
But,  on  the  other  sUe,  if  any  aay,  that 
men  need  to  know  no  rules  nor  follow 
any  studiea,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  make  men 
teachers,  it  miffht  be  said  also,  men  need 
not  to  pray,  because  our  Lord  saith, 
*  Your  Father  knoweth  what  ye  have  need 
of  before  ye  ask  him  ;*  and  at  this  rate 
the  rules  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  mig^ht  be  superseded.  Prayer  and 
study  therefore  should  go  hand  in  hand ; 
and  the  two  epistles  to  Timothy  and  that 
to  Titus  are  of  standing  authority  in  the 
church,  and  ought  to  be  deeply  meditated 
upon  by  every  one  who  undertakes  the 
office  of  a  teacher.** 

The  whole  treatise  deserves  to  be  stu- 
died  by  junior  pastors ;  the  fourth  book 
particularly ;  in  the  latter  part  of  which 
Excellence  he  lays  down  tte  three  sorts 
ofBooklV.  of  style  so  judiciously  de- 
scribed by  Cicero,  exempli- 
fies them  by  Scripture  instances,  and  in- 
structs his  young  Christian  orator  how 
to  adapt  them  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects which  lie  before  him. 

His  treatise  on  the  Trinity*  is  very 
elaborate.  Perhaps  all  that  has  ever  been 
said  in  any  age,  In  vindication  and  expla- 
nation of  that  great  mystery^ 
Aoj^siine  jg  contained  in  this  book.  It 
is  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
expositions  and  sentiments  of 
all  the  pious  men  who  preceded  him,  and 
particularly  with  the  views  of  Novatian 
m  his  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  Whe- 
ther the  writers  were  of  the  general 
church,  or  dissenters,  they  are  perfectly 
unanimous  in  confessing  the  Trinity  in 
unity,  and  in  proving  the  doctrine  from 
Scriptures,  ana  in  leaving  something 
after  all  inexplicable  in  the  subject ;  but 
in  a  manner  congruous  to  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  the  Divine  essence.  Au- 
gustine does  full  justice  indeed  to  the  ar- 
gument,  but  it  must  be  confessed,  he  goes 
too  far;  he  loses  both  himself  and  his 
readers,  by  metaphysical  subtilties  and 
vain  attempts  to  find  analogies  and  simi 
litudes,  yet  with  a  spirit  so  humble  and 
cautious,  as  to  separate  carefully  his  con 


•  Tom.  iii. 
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Jectores  from  divine  truth,  and  to  leav» 
the  authority  of  Scriptore  nnvidated.  Hay 
who  has  leianie,  may  peruse  the  whole 
work  with  profit.  The  humble  and  seri- 
ous spirit  of  the  anthor  appears  partten- 
larly  m  the  several  prefiusee  to  its  parts* 
and  in  the  prayer  at  the  close,  an  extract 
of  which  IS  as  follows :  ««  O  Lord  onr 
God,  we  believe  in  thee  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  For  the  Truth 
wouid  not  have  said.  Go,  baptize  all  nap 
tions,  in  the  name,  &c.  if  thou  wert  not  a 
Trinity.  Nor  wouldest  thou  command  us 
to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  him  who  is 
not  God.  I  have  sought  thee,  and  ex- 
amined and  laboured  much  in  composing 
this  treatise.  My  God,  my  only  hope, 
hear  me,  lest,  through  wearmess,  I  cease 
to  seek  thee.  Thou,  who  wilt  be  found, 
and  hast  given  me  increasing  hope  of 
finding^ thee,  ffive  me  strengm  to  seek 
thee.  Before  thee  are  my  strength  and  my 
weakness.  Preserve  that  and  heal  this. 
Before  thee  are  my  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance. Where  thou  hast  opened  to  me, 
uphold  me,  when  I  enter;  where  thou 
hast  shut  up,  open  to  me  when  I  knock.^ 
I  would  remember  thee,  understand  thee,** 
love  thee.  Augment  in  me  these  things, 
till  thou  perfecuy  form  me  anew.  I  know 
it  is  written,  in  the  multitude  of  words, 
there  wanteth  not  sin :  but  I  would  to 
God  I  spake  only  concerning  thy  word, 
and  in  praising  thee ;  I  should  then  do 
what  is  accept^le  in  thy  siffht,  though  I 
spake  much.  For  thy  Aposfle  would  not 
have  directed  his  son  in  the  faith  to 
preach  the  word,  and  to  be  instant  in  sea- 
son,* out  of  season,  were  not  this  the 
case.  Free  me,  0  God,  from  the  much 
inward  speaking,  which,  while  I  fly  to 
thy  mercy,  I  feel  in  my  miserable  soul. 
For  my  thoughts  are  not  silent  when  my 
ton^e  is.  Many,  alas  I  are  my  thoughts, 
which  thou  knowest  to  be  vain.  Grant 
me  not  to  consent  to  them;  and,  if  my 
nature  delights  in  them,  mnt  me  to  dis- 
approve and  not  to  dwell  on  them,  even 
in  a  slumbering  manner.  Nor  let  them 
be  so  strong,  as  to  proceed  to  any  thing 
active;  let  my  will,  my  conscience,  be 
safe  from  them  under  thy  defence.  When 
we  come  to  thee,  many  of  those  things  we 
now  say,  shall  cease,  and  thou  shut  re- 
main alone  all  in  all,  and  we  shall  withi> 
out  end  say  one  thing,  praising  thee  in 
one,  being  made  one  in  thee*    What  is 
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thine  in  these  books,  may  thine  acknow- 
ledge ;  if  there  be  any  thing  of  mine,  may 
thou  and  thine  forgive !" 

On  Augustine's  Sermons,  I  shall  make 
only  one  remark.  The  reader  would  not 
think  them  to  be  the  works  of  the  learned 
Aueustioe't  ^°^  eloquent  author  of  the 
Sermons.  City  of  God.  But  we  must 
remember,  that  in  them  he 
was  addressing,  not  scholars,  but,  the  po- 
pulace. They  are  plain  and  simple,  out 
weighty  and  serious.  He  follows  his 
own  pastoral  rules,  and  is  himself  the 
preacher  he  describes. 

Amidst  the  many  arduous  and  laborious 
employments  of  Augustine,  in  support  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  the 
pastoral  care,  he  yet  found  time  to  man- 
age a  large  epistolary  correspondence,  9 
great  part  of  which  is  preserved,  and 
some  specimens  of  it  shall  close  this 
chapter. 

'Fhe  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  famous  Jerom,  the  monk  of  Palestine, 
begins  with  the  8th,  and  ends  with  the 
19th  epistle.  The  principal 
subject  of  it  was  the  repre- 
hension of  St.  Peter  by  St. 
Paul  mentioned  in  the  2(] 
chapter  to  the  Galatians.  Je- 
rom, following  the  stream  of 
the  Greek  expositors,  who  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  aria  who  imitated  the  vicious 
mode  of  Origen,  had  asserted,  that  Paul 
could  not  seriously  blame  Peter  for  that 
which  he  had  practised  himself,  in  t^e 
circumcision  of  Tirnothy,  and  that,  there- 
fore, his  rebuke  of  Peter  was  an  officious 
lie,  in  which  the  two  Apostles  understood 
one  another  in  private,  and  that  the  de- 
sign was  to  deceive  the  people  with  a 
charitable  view.  Jefom,*  it  seems,  car- 
Jerora's  "®^  ^*®  admiration  of  both 
•entiments.  ^e  Apostles  to  a  superstiti- 
ous excess,  and  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  Peter  being  really  found 
fault  with  for  dissimulation.  To  main- 
tain the  honour  of  Peter,  he  is  driven  to 
tmdertake  the  vindication  of  deceit,  when 
employed  for  a  charitable  purpose,  and, 
what  is  worse,  to  fix  the  stain  of  a  lie  on 
a  part  of  the  revealed  word  of  God,  and 
to  rejiresent  Paul,  when  writinff  by  in- 
spiration, as  guilty  of  falsehood.  Such 
mean  and  dangerous  views  attend  super- 
stition and  self-righteous  formality!  I 
have  Hot  seen  a  practical  case,  which  more 

*  Tom.  ii.  from  p.  9  to  19. 
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evidently  showed  the  low  declining  state 
of  ffodliness  in  these  times. 

Augustine,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
divine  word,  and  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  admitting  falsehood,  either  into  the 
books  of  inspiration,  or  into  common  life, 
with  the  same  zeal  thatmoved 
him  to  write  against  ijinff  of  9^^9^^ 
all  sorts,  undertakes  to  clear 
up  the  subject,  and  with  great 
accuracy  explains  the  whole  transaction,  in 
the  manner  which  we  saw  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  volume.*  Two  essential 
points  of  Christianity  are  connected  with 
his  exposition,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  fiuth  alone  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  deceit  of 
the  tongue  of  all  kinds.  All  along,  how- 
ever, he  treats  the  aged  presbyter  with  a 
modesty  becoming-  a  jumor. 

Jerom  is  chafed  to  find  himself  contra- 
dicted, defends  his  interpretation  by  the 
authority  of  Origen,  its  inventor,  and 
seems  to  rebuke  the  daring 
spirit  of  Augustine,  for  ven-  j^i"'" 
turing  out  of  the  common  ^ J  ^' 
road,  and  advises  him,  if  he 
burned  with  a  strong  desire  of  glory, 
rather  to  seek  out  some  champion  of  his 
own  age,  with  whom  he  might  contend, 
than  to  molest  him  who  was  a  worn-out 
veteran.  The  angry  monk  seems  to  have 
measured  the  temper  of  the  bishop  of 
Hippo  by  his  own.  Learned  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  he  was  still  more  distin- 
guished for  vain  glory  than  for  learning, 
and  seems  to  have  known  too  little  of  that 
sincere  love  of  truth,  which  is  connected 
with  humility,  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
desire  of  leading  souls  to  heaven,  and  is 
unmixed  with  an  selfish  considerations ; 
a  love  of  which,  doubtless,  reigned  in  the 
breast  of  Augustine. 

Augustine  findingUhat  he  had,  though 
without  design,  given  offence,  answered 
to  this  effect: "  In  your  letters  I 
find  many  proofs  of  your  kind- 
ness, and  some  marks  of  your 
disgust. — Far  be  it  from  me  to 
be  offended;  I  shall  rather  have 
reason  to  be  thankful,  if  I  be  in- 
structed and  corrected  by  your 
correspondence.  But,  dearest  brother,  you 
would  not  think  that  I  could  be  hurt  by 
your  answers,  if  you  did  not  feel  yourself 
hurt  by  my  writings.  As  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  would  think  of  hurting  me  un- 
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iostly,  it  remains  tint  I  own  mj  ftult,  in 
haying  offended  you  by  thoae  letters, 
which  I  cannot  deny  to  he  mine.  Why 
do  I  striTe  against  the  stream,  and  not  ra- 
ther ask  pardon)  I  beseech  you,  therefore, 
by  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  that  if  I  have 
offended  you,  you  would  forgive,  lest  you 
be  induced  by  hiBting  me  in  return  to 
render  evil  for  eyil."  He  goes  on  in  a 
strain  of  mildness  very  uncommon  among 
controTersialists,  and  I  observe  nothing 
in  the  whole  course  of  Uie  debate,  (which 
is  far  too  long  to  quote,)  that  ought  justly 
to  give  offence  to  Jerom.  So  uni^asonsp 
bly  has  our  author  been  censured  for  heat 
and  temerity,  by  writers  who  seem  not  to 
have  been  much  acquainted  with  his 
works.*  But  these  are  faults  vastly  re- 
mote from  Augustine,  nor  do  I  know  any 
human  author,  ancient  or  modem,  who 
dealt  in  controversy,  so  remarkably  free 
from  censoriousness  and  malignity.  «» I 
was  much  affected,  says  he,  with  the 
conclusion  of  your  letter,  in  which  you 
say,  I  wish  I  could  embrace  vou,  and  by 
mutual  conference  teach  or  leam  some- 
thing. I  say,  for  my  part,  I  wish  at 
least  we  lived  nearer  one  another,  that 
we  might  confer  together  more  easily  by 
letter.  For  I  see  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  so  much  knowledffe  of  the  Scriptures 
in  me  as  in  you-    If  I  have  any  ability 


«>i  uio  OB  lu  jfittu     ji  1  nave  any  ability  'c^w^j  ucsiruijrms  assistance 
this  way,  I  eipploy  it  in  the  service  of  ^^^^,  affair.    The  mhabitantr 


God.  Nor  have  I  leisure,  because  of  ec- 
clesiastical occupations,  to  attend  to  more 
scriptural  studies  than  those  which  relate 
to  the  pastoral  care." 

In  the  same  letter  he  deeply  lamento 
the  fierce  quanel  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween Jerom  and  Ruffinus,  and  which, 
at  that  time,  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
Christian  world.  «« I  confess 
I  was  much  affected,  that  so 
grievous  a  discord  should 
arise  between  two  such  inti- 
mate friends,  united  in  a  bond 
of  union,  well  known  to  al- 
most all  the  churches.  I  saw  in  your 
lettere  what  pains  you  took  to  moderate 
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offences !  Truly  that  scripture  is  fulfill- 
ed. Because  iniquity  abounds,  the  love 
of  manv  waxes  cold.  But  why  do  I  la- 
ment this  of  othere,  since  I  know  not 
what  I  myself  shall  do  t    I  may  with 


difiiculty,  nerfaaps,  know  myself  at  pre- 
sent, but  what  I  shall  be  hereaiier  I  know 
noU— While  I  am  refreshed  with  your 
kind  words,  I  am  again  stimulated  with 
the  keenest  grief,  to  see  two  men,  to 
whom  God  had  given  to  suck  the  honey 
of  his  word  together  in  the  sweetest 
friendshi]),  fall  into  such  a  state  of  viru- 
lent hostility.  Wo  is  me.  I  would  €dl 
at  your  feet,  I  would  weep  as  long  as  I 
could,  I  would  entreat  as  much  as  my 
affections  would  permit,  now  each  oae 
for  himself,  now  both  for  each  other,  and 
for  others,  and  particularly  the  weak  for 
whom  Christ  died,  who  now  behold  your 
animosities  with  great  danger  of  hurt  to 
themselves. — But  I  tell  you  that  my  con- 
cern was  really  deep  and  strong,  when  I 
found  you  were  reallv  offended  with  me, 
and  it  has  led  me  to  be  more  prolix,  pe^ 
haps,  than  I  ought.** 

This  is  a  specimen  not  only  of  the 
moderate  temper,  but  also  of  the  ardent 
charity,  which  every  where  appears  in 
the  writings  of  this  author.  Jerom  him- 
self was  moved,  and  begs  that  the  de- 
bate might  be  closed  on  both  sides.  And 
he  appears  ever  after  to  have  both  es- 
teemed and  loved  Aufirastine." 

The  people  of  Madaura  sent  a  person, 
named  Florentius,  to  Augustine,  with  a 
letter,  desirinffhis  assistance  in  wme  se- 
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of  this  place  were  as  yet  devot- 
ed to  idolatry,  and,  through  an 
insincerity  very  common  with 
profane  and  careless  minds, 
they  addressed  their  epistle, 
"To  Father  Augustine,  in 
the  Lord,  eternal  salvation ;" 
and  closed  it  with  these  words,  '*We 
wish  you,  Sir,  in  God  and  his  Christ, 
for  many  years  to  rejoice  in  your  clergy." 
It  behooved  not  him,  who  fiad  written  a 
book  in  defence  of  strict  unequivocal 
truth  in  all  things,  to  pass  these  compli- 
ments unnoticed.  He  tells  the  Madao- 
rians*  that  he  had,  as  far  as  God  permit- 
ted, attended  to  the  business  of  Floren- 


your  anger.    Wo  to  the  worid  because  of  ^"s,  and  then  proceeds  to  expose  the 


How  delasire,  and  yet  how  oommon  « 
thing  18  It,  to  form  our  idea  of  eharaetert  from 
the  report  of  others,  rather  than  from  our 
own  knowled^  and  careful  invettigation  I 


inconsistency  or  such  professions  with 
their  idolatrous  practices.  On  the  first 
sight  of  them  he  owns  he  was  suddenly 
struck  with  a  belief  of  their  conversion, 
or  at  least  with  a  hope,  that  they  desired 
to  be  converted  by  his  ministry.  **I 
asked  the  bearer  <^our  letter,  says  he, 
whether  ye  were  Christians,  ^or  desired 
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80  to  be.  By  whose  answer  I  was  griev- 
ed, that  the  name  of  Christ  was,  to  yon, 
become  an  object  of  derision.  For  I 
could  not  think  that  there  was  any  other 
Lord,  except  the  Lord  Christ,  through 
whom  a  bisnop  could  properly  be  caHed 
father.  If  ye  wrote  this  with  sincerity, 
what  hinders  you  from  seeking  salvation 
in  the  same  Lord,  by  whom  ye  salute 
us  ?  If  ye  wrote  thus  with  a  jocose  de- 
ceitfulness,  do  ye  impose  on  me  the  care 
of  your  business,  in  such  a  manner  that 
instead  of  extolling  with  due  veneration, 
ye  insult  by  your  flattery,  that  name, 
through  which  I  have  power  to  do  any 
thing  for  you  1  Dearest  brethren,  know 
that  I  speak  this  with  inexpressible  con- 
cern for  you,  believing  that  a  rejection  of 
my  warning  will  aggravate  your  condem- 
nation.'* He  ffoes  on  to  lay  open  briefly, 
but  strongly,  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity :  and  then  tells  them,  that  '*  there  is 
an  invisible  God,  the  creator  of  all  things, 
whose  greatness  is  unsearchable;  that 
there  is  a  person,*  by  whom  the  invisi- 
ble Majesty  is  exhibited,  ''the  Word, 
equal  to  him  who  begat  him ;  and  that 
there  is  a  Sanctity,  the  sanctifler  of  all 
things  which  are  done  in  holiness,  the 
inseparable  and  undivided  communion  of 
the  mvisible  Deity  and  the  Word.  Who 
can  look,  with  a  serene  and  sincere  mind, 
at  this  Being  of  beings,  which  I  have 
laboured  to  express,  though  unable  to 
exhibit  with  accuracy,  and  m  beholding, 
forget  himself,  and  obtain  eternal  salva- 
tion, unless,  confessing  his  sins,  he  pull 
down  all  the  mountains  of  his  pride,  and 
lower  himself  to  receive  God  his  teacher? 
Therefore  the  Word  humbled  himself, 
that  we  might  more  fear  to  be  elated  with 
the  pride  of  man,  than  to  be  humbled 
afler  the  example  of  God.  Christ  cruci- 
fied is  our  object.  Nothing  is  more  po- 
tent than  divine  humility. — ^I  beseech 
you,  if  ye  named  Christ  not  in  vain,  in 
your  epistle,  that  t  may  not  have  written 
this  in  vain.  But  if  ye  did  it  in  unthink- 
Infir  gaiety  of  heart,  fear  him  whom  the 
subject  world  now  expects  its  Judge. 
The  afiection  of  my  heart,  expressed  in 
this  page,  will  be  a  witness  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  to  comfort  you,  if  ye  be- 
lieve, to  confound  you,  if  ye  remain  in 
infidelity." 


*  I  uie  the  word  Peraon,  beeftote  I  can 
•eareelj  otherwise  express  the  aalhor's  meaD- 
ing ;  but  it  is  proper  to  tell  the  reader  that 
there  is  nothing  for  it  in  the  origioaL 


The  Madaurians,  I  suppose,  expected 
not  such  a  letter.  It  deserved  to  be  in 
part  laid  before  the  reader,  as  a  proper 
example  of  the  open,  manly,  affectionate 
method  in  which  Christians  should  reply 
to  unmeaning  compliments,  or  polite  dis- 
simulation. MaxunoB,  a  grammarian, 
answered  by  a  letter,*  partly  compli- 
mentary, partly  satirical,  the  most  spe- 
cious sentiment  of  which  is,  that  Pagans 
and  Christians,  all  believing  one  Sod, 
mean  much  the  same  tiling.  Augustine, 
in  reply,  gives  him  to  understand,  that 
the  subject  requires  not  levity,  but  seri- 
ousness, and  that,  by  the  help  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  he  will  discuss  these 
things  more  at  large,  when  he  shall  per- 
ceive him  to  be  in  good  earnest,  giving 
him  to  understand,  that  the  Christians  in 
Madaura  worshipped  none  but  the  living 
and  true  God. 

A  letter  to  Macedonins,  concerning  the 
road  to  true  felicity,f  deserves  the  serious 
perusal  of  every  proud  philo- 
sopher. Men  who  seek  happi-    Vf^^^ 
ness  from  themselves,  though    ^j  *^    *** 
Christians  in  form,   are   m 
efiect,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  ancient 
Stoics,  whose  proud  pretences  are  justly 
ridiculed  in  this  letter.    Our  author  owns, 
that  extreme  torments  would  make  life 
miserable,  if  the  subject  of  them  were 
destitute  of  hope,  even  thoufirh  he  were 
possessed  of  some  virtues.    He  describes 
the  way  of  felicity  to  lie  through  a  course 
of  humility,  of  faith,  of  the  love  of  God 
and  our  neighbours,  and  of  the  hope  of  a 
future  life  of  bliss. 

In  reply  to  Dioscorus,^  he  justly  guards 
him  against  the  curious  and  presumptuous 
spirit  of  philosophizing,  and  dares  to  pr6- 
nounce,  m  opposition  to  Cle-  ^gpi-  ^ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Dio8w>nis. 
and  several  others  of  the 
fathers,  that  Christian  piety  needs  not 
the  assistance  of  secular  instruction,  but 
ought  to  depend  solely  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  he  cautions  his  friend  against  the 
pride  of  secular  learning,  representing 
humility  to  be  the  first,  the  second,  the 
third,  the  all  in  true  religion,  as  Demos- 
thenes said  of  delivery  in  oratory.  Here 
is  another  point,  in  which  we  see  the 
revival  of  apostolical  truth  in  the  West, 
by  the  {rrace  of  God,  under  the  hand  of 
Augustine.  , 

In  his  letter  to  Proba,  on  prayer,$  he 
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S'ves  a  sound  and  judicious  exposition  of 
e  Lord's  prayer ;  and  observes,  that  it 
IS  so  full  and  comprehensive, 
to      *^**  though  a  man  may  pray 
l*iroblu  ^"  ^^^^  words,  and  those  of 

great  variety,  yet  every  lawful 
subject  of  prayer  may  be  reduced  to  one 
or  other  of  the  petitions  which  it  contains. 
Proba  was  a  rich  widow,  and  had  a  nume- 
It>u8  family ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
large  extension  and  f^hionableness  of  the 
monastic  spirit  at  that  time,  it  seems  an 
instance  of  candoar  in  Augustine,  that  he 
does  not  hint  to  her  a  word  of  advice  to 
follow  the  custom  of  the  religious  in  that 
ttg®9  b<}t  contents  himself  with  directing 
her  to  serve  God  in  her  present  station. 
He  advises  her  to  be  a  desolate  widow* 
in  her  frame  and  spirit,  looking  for  hea- 
venly things,  not  earthly,  and  shows 
within  how  small  a  compass  our  prayers 
for  temporal  things  ought  to  be  confined. 

At  a  remedy  against  much  speaking 
in  prayer,  he  advises  to  utter  short  and 
qfdck  ejaculations,  rather  than  long-con- 
tmued  petitions,  if  the  mind  be  not  in  a 
fervent  state ;  but  if  the  spirit  be  intent 
and  vigorous,  the  petitions,  he  thinks, 
may  be  prolonged  without  any  danger  of 
offending  against  our  Lord's  precept  m  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Ana  he  speaks  in 
an  instructive  manner  on  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  interceding  for  the  saints 
with  unutterable  groanings.  The  great 
object  in  prayer,  he  observes,  should  con- 
stantly be,  the  enjoyment  of  God ;  and  he 
adds,  that  however  inadequate  the  belie- 
ver's conceptions  be,  yet  he  has  a  distinct 
idea  of  his  object;  so  distinct,  that  you 
can  never  impose  on  a  real  saint  by  offer- 
ing, him  something  else  in  the  room  of  it 
He  knows  what  he  wants,  and  he  knows 
that  this  or  that  is  not  the  thing  which  he 
wants.  The  whole  epistle,  if  we  except 
a  few  f^ciful  expositions,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Origen,  is  excellent,  and  breathes 
a  superior  spirit  of  godliness. 

One  Cornelius  wishing  to  receive  from 

him  a  consolatory  letter,  on  account  of 

the  loss  of  his  wife,f  Augustine,  who 

knew  that,  notwithstanding 

I  tt^*to  ^®  request,  he  lived  in  the 
2[j,!^'JjJ^  excess  of  .uncleanliness,  tells 
him,  in  allusion  to  the  words 
of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  *^  I  could  wish 
to  be  gentle,  I  could  wish,  in  so  great 
4anger8,  not  to  be  negligent,  but  can  a 
bishop  patiently  hear  a  man,  who  lives  in 
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sin,  with  greediness  asking  for  a  pane- 
gyric on  his  godly  spouse,  to  mitiffide  his 
sadness  on  account  of  her  decease  r'  He 
goes  on  to  exhort  him  to  repentance,  with 
as  much  severity  as  mi^t  be  expected 
from  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  mildest  tem^ 
per. 

In  the  close  of  a  letter  to  Florentina,* 
he  reminds  her,  *'  that  though  she  had 
learned  something*salutary  from  him,  yet 
she  ought  firmly  to  remember,  that  she 
must  be  taught  by  the  innner  Letter  to 
Master  of  the  inner  man,  who  Fiorentiut 
shows  in  the  heart  the  truth 
of  what  is  said,  because  neither  is  he  that 
planteth  anything,  nor  he  that  watereth.** 
While  such  views  of  divine  teaching  pre- 
vailed in  the  church,  even  all  the  ashes  of 
superstition  could  not  extinguish  the'fire 
of  true  godliness.  It  is  the  infelicity  of 
our  times,  that  not  only  the  profane,  but 
many  serious  persons  are  not  a  little  irrer 
verent  in  their  ideas  of  spiritual  illumi- 
nation ;  and  when  I  think  of  the  miserable 
effects  of  this  temper  on  the  hun^an  mind, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  I 
most  dislike  the  childish  superstitiousness 
of  Augustine's  age,  or  the  proud  preten- 
sions to  rationalitv  of  the  present  To  so 
much  greater  a  degree  *has  profaneness 
advanced  under  the  latter  than  under  the 
former. 

The  letter  to  Ediciaj  deserves  to  be 
attended  to  as  characteristic  of  the  taste 
of  the  times.  This  woman  had,  unknown 
to  her  husband,  made  a  vow  icij^. ^ 
of  perpetual  continency.  In  jg^Hcj^ 
so  great  reputation,  however, 
were  such  practices  ot  that  time,  that  her 
husband  consented  afterwards  to  her  re- 
solution, and  they  still  lived  together, 
though  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  assume 
the  habit  of  a  nun.  Some  time  after, 
two  travelling  monks  imposed  on  her 
simplicity  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  gave 
nearly,  all  her  property  to  them,  though 
she  had  a  son  of  her  ov/%  by  her  husband. 
Au^stine  reminds  her  of  St  Paul's  di- 
rection, which  she  had  broken :%  and  it 
is  indeed  observable,  with  what  wisdom, 
even  the  most  occasional  rules  of  the  diviot 
word  are  delivered,  as  the  breach  of  them 
is  ever  attended  with  mischievous  conse- 
(juences.  He  finds  fiftult  with  her  vow 
in  the  first  place,'  because  made  without 
her  husband's  consent,  and  with  her  dis- 
posal of  her  property  in  the  second  place 
for  the  same  reason;  and,  as  the  husbandt 
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incensed  at  her  folly,  had  now  fallen  into 
libidinous  practices,  he  teaches  her  to 
humble  herself  deeply  before  God,  as 
having  been  a  great  inetrument  of  his  fall, 
and  directs  her  to  submit  to  her  husband, 
to  entreat  his  forgiveness,  and  to  use 
erery  healing  method  in  her  power.  The 
whole  subject  is  an  instance  of  piety  and^ 
firood  sense  stniggliqg  in  the  bishjop  of 
Hippo,  against  the  torrent  of  absurdity 
and  fashionable  superstition. 

At  Calama,  a  colony  in  Africa,  the 
Pagan  interest  seems  to  have  much  pre- 
dominated ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
imperial  laws  inhibiting  their  public  rites, 
the  party  performed  a  reli^ous  solemnity 
in  the  city,  and  came  with  a  crowd  of 
dancers  before  the  church.  The  cler^ 
endeavouring  to  prevent  this,  the  church 
was  attacked  with  stones.  The  insult 
was  repeated,  and  Christians  found  them- 
selves unable  to  obtain  justice,  l^ir 
buildings  were  burned  and  plimdered, 
one  Christian  was  killed,  and  the  bishop 
was  obliged  to  hide  himself.  And  so 
deep-rooted  was  the  prejudice  of  the 
colony  against  Christianity,  that  the  ma- 
gistrates and  men  of  rank  chose  to  be 
tame  spectators  of  these  enormities.  One 
person  alone,  a 'stranger,  but  as  it  seems 
a  character  of  great  influence,  interposed, 
saved  many  Christians,  whose  lives  had 
been  in  imminent  danger,  and  recovered 
much  of  their  property  which  had  been 
plundered ;  whence  Augustine  justly  con- 
cludes,* how  easily  the  whole  mischief 
might  have  been  checked,  had  the  magis- 
trates done  their  duty.  Nectarins,  a 
Pagan  of  the  place,  wrote  a  neat  and 
genteel  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Hippo, 
pegging  his  interest  with  the  reigmng 
powers  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Augustine 
states  to  him  the  facts,  as  above,  and  ap- 
peals to  his  conscience,  whether  it  was 
possible  or  right  for  jrovemment  to  over- 
look such  crimed  He  shows,  that  Chris- 
tians lived  in  peace  and  good  will 
toward  all  men,  and  that  he  would  do  the 
best  he  could  to  procure  such  a  tempera- 
ture of  justice  and  mercy,  as  might  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  these  evils,  and 
induce  Pagans  to  take  care  of  their  best 
interests.  He  tells  him,  that  he  himself 
had  been  at  Calama  latMy,  and  had  taken 
occasion  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of 
their  souls.  They  heard  his  exhortation, 
and  entreated  his  interest.    "  But  God 


forbid,"  says  he,  "  that  it  should  be  any 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  supplicated  by  those 
who  refuse  to  supplicate  our  Lord."  As 
Nectarius  himseu  had  spoken  of  his  love 
to  his  country,  Augustine  is  not  sparing 
in  his  admonitions  to  him,  to  seek  an 
acauaintance  with  a  heavenly  country, 
and  preaches  to  him  the  truth  and  excel- 
lency of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  exposes, 
in  his  usual  manner,  the  futility  of  Pa- 
ganism. 


Vol.  L 


•Ep.  208. 
3P 


CHAPTER  VIIL. 

HMCBLLANE0U8   PARTICULARS 
CBRNING  AUGUSTINE. 


CON- 


I  HAVE  comprised,  in  several  distinct 
chapters,  a  variety  of  matter  relating  to 
the  bishop  of  Hippo,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity; two  more  chapters  must  be 
added,  one  containing  various  articles  of 
his  life  and  conduct,  including  the  ac- 
count of  his  death ;  and  the  other,  a  view 
of  his  theological  character.  It  is  not  in 
my  power  to  gratify  the  reader  with  any 
thing  like  a  regular  history  of  the  eflfu- 
sion  of  the  spirit  of  God,  which  took 
place  toward  the  end  of  the  last,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  We  have 
a  far  more  particular  account  of  Au^us* 
tine's  literaiy  works,  than  of  his  minis- 
terial. On  the  whole,  however,  some 
genuine  information  may  be  collected, 
concerning  the  great  work  of  God  in 
this  day. 

The  Manichees  could  not  fall  to  attract 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  attention ; 
he  had  himself  suffered  extremely  through 
their  means;  they  abounded  in  Africa, 
and  God  abundantly  blessed  his  labours 
in  opposing  their  doctrines,  and  in  re- 
covering souls  which  had  been  seduced. 
One  instance,  to  thC'  honour  of  divine 
grace,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  very 
words  of  Ae  writer.*  "  Not  only  I  (Pos- 
sidonius)  who  write  this  life,  but  also 
other  brethren,  who  lived  together  with 
the  bishop  in  Hippo,  know  that  he  once 
said  to  us,  being  at  table  together:  *Did 
you  take  notice  of  my  sermon  to-day  in 
the  church,  that  its  beginning  and  end 
were  not  according  to  my  custom ;  that  I 
did  not  finish  what  I  proposed,  but  left 
my  subject  in  suspense?'  We  answered, 


*  PoMtdODiof,  Vita  Aug. 
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we  were  tt  the  time  astonished,  and  now 
recollect  it.  « I  believe,'  said  he,  *  the 
reason  was,  becanse  the  Lord,  perhaps, 
intended  some  erroneoos  person  in  the 
congregation,  through  my  forffetfulness 
and  mistake,  to  be  taught  and  healed; 
for,  in  his  hand  are  we  and  our  discourses. 
For,  while  I  was  handling  the  points  of 
the  question  proposed,  I  was  led  into  a 
digression,  and  so,  without  concluding 
or  explaining  the  subject  in  hand,  I  ter^ 
minated  the  argument  rather  against  Ma- 
nicheism,  on  which  I  had  no  design  to 
have  spoken  a  word,  than  concerning  the 
matter  proposed.'  Next  day,  or  two 
days  aner,  so  far  as  I  can  reqiember, 
came  a  merchant,  called  Firmus,  and 
while  Augustine  was  sitting  in  the  mo- 
nastery, in  our  presence,  he  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  shedding  tears,  entreat- 
ing his  and  our  prayers,  and  confessing 
that  he  had  lived  many  years  a  Manichee ; 
that  he  had  vainly  spent  much  money  in 
the  support  of  that  sect,  and  that,  by  the 
bishop's  discourses,  he  had,  through  di- 
yjne  mercy,  been  lately  convinced  of  his 
enor,  and  restored  to  the  churcl^.  Au- 
gustine and  we  inquired  by  what  sermon 
m  particular  he  had  been  convinced ;  he 
informed  tis;  and  as  we  all  recollected 
the  substance  of  that  discourse,  we  ad- 
mired, and  were  astonished  at  the  pro- 
found counsel  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  we  glorified  and  blessed  his 
holy  name,  who,  when,  whence,  and  as 
he  pleases,  by  persons  knowing  and  un- 
knowing, works  out  the  salvation  of  men. 
From  that  time,  the  man,  devoting  him- 
self to  God,  gave  up  his  business,  and, 
improving  in  piety,  was  by  the  will  of 
God  compellea  against  his  own  will,  in 
another  region,  to  receive  the  office  of 
Presbyter,  preserving  still  the  same  sanc- 
tity; and,  perhaps,  he  is  yet  alive  beyond 
sea." 

Augustine  detected  also  the  base  and 
blasphemous  practices  of  the  Manichees, 
and  thus  guarded  the  minds  of  the  un- 
wary. One  of  them,  by  name  Felix, 
coming  to  Hippo  to  sow  bis  sentiments, 
Augustine  held  a  public  dispute  with 
him  in  the  church,  and,  afler  toe  second 
or  third  conference,  Felix  owned  himself 
convinced,  and  received  the  Gospel. 

Arianism  cdso  being  introduced  into 
Africa  by  the  Goths,  who  professed  it, 
engaged  the  attention  of  Augustine,  and 
he  exerted  himself  in  a  controversy  with 
M aximinus  their  bishop. 

Of  his  laboort  against  Pelagianism  it 


will  now  only  be  needful  to  say,*  that 
he  lived  to  see  the  firuit  of  them  in  the 
growth  of  Christian  purity,  both  in  his 
own  church  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 

While  he  thus  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  canse  of  pietj,  he  was  always  ob- 
served, to  bear,  with  much  patience  and 
meekness,  the  inigularities  of  the  per- 
verse, and  to  be  more  disposed  to  mourn 
over  them  with  grief^  than  resent  them 
with  anger. 

To  the  manifold  labours  of  this  bishop 
in  preaching,  visiting,  and  writing,  was 
ed  the  troublesome  employment  of 
hearing  causes.  For,  according  to  the 
rules  of  1  Cor.  vi.  the  Christians  of  Hip- 
po used  to  bring  matters  of  controversy 
before  the  bishop.  And  the  examination 
and  decision  of  these  engaged  him  till 
the  hour  of  repast,  and  some  times  he 
was  employed  m  them  fiisting  the  whole 
day.  Certainly  it  is  not  reasonable  that 
a  Christian  pastor  should  be  statedly 
employed  in  such  Udngs:  but  Augus- 
tine, following  the  customary  j)ractioe 
of  the  time,  made  it  subservient  to  the 
purest  purposes.  He  had  by  this  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  dispoai- 
tions  of  his  people,  and  their  improve- 
ments and  defects  in  faith  and  good 
works ;  and  he  explained  to  thena,  occa- 
sionally, their  duties  as  Christians,  by 
opening  to  them  the  word  of  God,  by 
exhorting  them  to  piety,  and  by  rebukincr 
sinners:  And  in  all  this  he  acted  with 
perfect  disinterestedmess. 

In  attendance  on  councils  he  was  fre- 
quent, and  in  them  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  defence  both  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  discipline.  In  ordaining 
clergymen,  he  took  care  to  follow  the 
custom  of  the  church,  and  to  act  with  the 
concurrence  of  thq  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, f  His  dress,  furniture,  and  diet, 
were  moderated  between  extremes ;  and 
it  will  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  as  an 
instance  of  superiority  to  popular  super- 
stition, that  he  always  drank  wine,  but 
with  great  moderation.  He  constantly 
practi^  hospitality;  and  at  table  en- 
couraged reaoing  or  argument;  and  as 
his  spirit,  ever  humble  and  tender  since 
his  conversion,  could  not  bear  the  too 
fashionable  mode  of  detraction  and  slan- 
der, he  had  a  distich  written  on  his  table, 
which  intimated,  that  whoever  attacked 
the  characters  of  the  absent  ware  to  be 
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excluded.*  Nor  was  he  content  with  a 
formal  declaration ;  he  seriously  warned 
his  gaests  to  abstain  from  defamation. 
"  On  one  occasion,"  says  his  biographer, 
**8ome  bishops,  his  intimate  friends, 
breaking  the  rule  in  conversation,  he  at 
length  was  so  much  rous^  as  to  say, 
that  either  those  lines  must  be  erased 
from  the  table,  or  he  himself  would 
rise  from  the  midst  of  the  meal,  and 

fo  into  his   bedchamber;    and  of  this 
and  others  who  were  present  are  wit- 


He  was  conscientiously  attentive  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  sedulously 
relieved  them  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  or  the  oblations  of  the  faithful. 
And,  in  answer  to  the  in  villous  com- 
plaints of  some  concerning  the  riches 
amassed  by  the  church,  he  freely  offered 
to  give  them  up  to  any  of  the  laity  who 
would  take  the  charge  of  them.    Doubt- 
less the  growth  of  superstition  wias  even 
then  bringing  on  that  accession  of  wealth 
to  the  clergy,  which  afterwards  grew  to 
80  enormous  a  height.    But  purer  hands 
than  those  of  Augustine  never  handled 
the  possessions  of  the  Church;  he  seems 
chai^eable,  even  with  inattention  to  his 
own  rights ;  as  he  committed  the  whole 
of  the  temporals  to  his  clergy  in  succes- 
sion, and  never  made  himself  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  particulars,  to  be  able, 
from  his  own  inspection,  to  correct  any 
mismanagement.    He  himself  lived  per- 
fectly unconnected  with  the  world,  at  one 
table  and  in  one  house,  with  his  clergy, 
and  never  purchased  house  or  land.     He 
checked  also  the  i^hlonable  method  of 
men's  leaving  their  possessions  to  the 
church,  whenever  he  saw  reason  to  think 
that  the  testators  had  near  relations,  who, 
ip  justice  and  equity,  had  a  preferable 
claim.    With  much  pleasure  did  he  with- 
draw as  soon  as  possible  from  any  secu- 
lar cares  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
avoid,  that  he  might  give  himself  wholly 
to  divine  things.    Hence  he  always  re- 
mained, as  much  as  possible,  content  with 
old  buildings  and  utensils,  lest  he  should 
be  entangl^  with  concerns  of  this  nature. 
Yet  to  relieve  the  indigent,  and  to  re- 
deem captives,  he  scrupled  not  to  sell 
the  vessels  of  the  church,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Ambrose. 
His  abstinence  from  the  society  of  wo- 


men we  should  think,  in  our  times,  to 
have  been  carried  beyond  the  due  bounds ; 
yet  it  hindered  not  bis  provident  care  for 
their  spiritual  welfare. 

A  little  before  his  death,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  revising  and  correcting  his 
works.  This  care  produced  the  publica- 
tion of  his  RETRACTATIONS,  the  chicf  use 
of  which  book  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  fix, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  precision, 
what  were  his  genuine  works  and 
thoughts.  It  pleased  God,  however,  not 
to  suffer  him  to  depart  this  life  without  a 
eloud  of  grievous  affliction ;  and  the  re- 
lish of  heaven,  after  which  for  many 
years  ^  haid  panted  with  uncommon  ar- 
dour, was  quickened  still  more  by  a  bitter 
taste  of  the  evils  of  this  life  in  declibing 
age. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  invaded 
Africa,  and  made  a  dreadful  desolation. 
To  the  tender  mind  of  Augustine,*  the 


*  Quiaquis  aroat  diotU  absentam  rodere  vitAin, 
Haoo  roenaam  ventitam  noverit  esse  sibi, 
Pou. 


*  The  tenderneas  uf  his  spirit,  on  one  occasion 
led  him  into  an  error  in  conduct,  which  much 
afflicted  him.    Fussala  was  a  little  city  in  the 
extremity  of  his  diocese,  forty  miles  from  Hippo. 
The  country  about  it  was  full  of  Donatists ;  and 
their  reunion  to  the  church  was  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty.    The  priests  sent  bv  Au> 
gustine  were   maimed,  blinded,  or  rouraered. 
Augustine,  on  account  of  the  distance,  was  not 
capable  of  serving  the  people  as  he  could  wish; 
and  he  at  length  determined  to  settle  a  bishop 
there,  who  should  undertake  the  charge  of  Fus- 
sala and  the  neighbouring  district.    As  soon  as 
he  had  found  a  proper  priest,  he  desired  the  pri- 
mate of  Numedia  to  come  over,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with    himself,  ordain    him.     The  priest^ 
whom  he  had  chosen,  retracted,  and  the  primate 
was  arrived.    Augustine  was  unwilling  to  send 
him   back  without   doing   the    business,  and 
through  the  facility  of  his  temper,  was  induced 
to  preaem,  for  ordmation,  a  young  man  named 
Anthony,  whom  he  had  from  infancy  educated 
in  hilt  monastery,  who  had  never  been  tried  as 
he  ought  to  have  been.    The  bishop  of  Hippo 
had  soon  occasion  to  repent  of  his  good  nature. 
The  young  prelate  was  complained  of  by  his 
flock,  fur  rapacity  and  licentiousness,  and  was 
too  scandalous  in  his  manners  to  be  endured  any 
longer.    His  connexion  with  Fussala  v>na  there- 
fore dissolved  by  a  ibrmal  sentence.    Anthony, 
however,  appoafod  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who 
was  inclined  to  support  him.    Augustine  insisted 
on  the  propriety  or  nis  expulsion,  and  maintained, 
that  compassion  for  the  man  himself,  as  well  as 
for  the  people,  whom  he  hod  so  much  abused,  re- 
quired that  the  sentence  should-  be  supfwrted, 
lest  he  should  be  hardened  still  more  in  iniquity. 
Anthony  himself  made  restitutitm  of  the  sums  of 
which  he  had  defrauded  them;  yet  he  prevailed 
afterwards  on  the  primate  of  Numedia  to  be- 
lieve him  innocent,  and  to  interest  himself  in  his 
favour.    The  spiritof  Augustine,  then  threescore 
and  eight  years  of  age,  was  much  broken  with 
this  affiur.    He  condemned  his  own  imprudence, 
and  observed,  that  the  danger  into  which  An^ 
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devastation  of  the  country,  the  eraelties 
inflicted  on  the  pastors,  the  desolation  of 
churches,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
church-order  yfldch  ensued,  must  hare 
been  peculiarly  afflictinff.  Count  Boni- 
face, one  of  the  greatest  Roman  heroes  of 
•those  times,  undertook  the  defence  of 
Hippo  against  the  Barbarians.  He  had 
not  been  without  convictions  of  divine 
things,  and  Augustine,  who  was  intimate 
with  him,  had  endeavoured  to  improve 
those  convictions  to  salutary  purposes. 
But,  to  seek  human  giory,  and  the  honour 
which  Cometh  from  God  only,  at  the 
same  time,  was  found  to  be  incompatible. 
Boniface  gained  a  shininflr  reputation,  and 
followed  the  world.  In  these  trying 
times  the  bishop  of  Hippo  again  endea- 
voured to  draw  nim  from  the  love  of  the 
world  to  God,  and  Boniface  seems  all 
along  to  have  sinned  reluctantly.  What 
God  might  do  for  him  at  last,  during  the 
time  that  he  lived  after  the  mortal  wound, 
which  he  received  in  a  duel,  we  know 
not.  The  man,  however,  was  brave  and 
sincere,  and  had  a  steady  resard  for  men 
of  real  jrodliness.  He  deluded  Hippo 
for  fourteen  months,  which,  after  that 
time,  with  all  Africa,  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Vandals. 

But  Augustine  was  taken  away  £rom 
the  evil  to  come.  While  he  mourned  un- 
der the  miseries  of  the  times,  in  company 
with  Possidonius  and  several  bishops, 
who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  Hippo,  he 
told  them,  that  he  had  prayed,  either  that 
God  would  free  them  uom  the  siege,  or 
endue  his  servants  with  patience,  or  take 
him  out  of  the  world  to  himself.  In  the 
third  month  of  the  siege  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
ended  in  his  dissolution,  in 
the  jrear  430.  He  lived  seven- 
ty-six years,  fort^  of  which 
he  had  been  a  presbyter  or  bishop.  He 
used  to  say,  that  a  Christian  should  never 
cease  to  repent,  even  to  the  hour  of  his 
death.  He  had  David's  penitential  psalms 
inscribed  on  the  wall,  in  his  last  sickness, 


Death  of 

Augas- 

tine, 

A.  D.  430. 


and  he  read  and  wept  abundantly;  and  for 
ten  days  before  he  expired  he  desired  to 
be  uninterrupted,  that  he  might  give  him- 
self wholly  to  devotion,  except  at  certain 
intervals.  He  had  preached  the  werd  of 
God  constantly,  till  nis  last  sickness.  He 
left  no  will :  he,  had  neither  money  nor 
lands  to  leave.  *  Ke  left  his  library  to  the 
church.  Of  his  own  relations  he  had 
taken  competent  care  before.  "  In  his 
writings,"  says  Possidonius,  "  the  holy 
man  appears :  but  those  who  could  have 
heard  and  seen  him  speak  in  public,  and 
•articularly  in  private  conversation,  would 
ave  seen  still  more."  Pity  it  is,  that  a 
man,  who  had  known  him  for  forty  years, 
should  have  left  us  so  imperfect  an  ac- 
count. But  the  vigour  of  the  human 
mind  was  then  much  declined,  and  super- 
stition made  men  ehildish,  though  it  did 
not  destroy  the  spirit  of  piety. 
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tbonv  had  cast  both  himself  and  the  people,  so 
much  ofiected  hiro,  that  he  was  almost  resolved 
to  relinquish  the  eniscopai  oflice,  and  bewail  his 
error,  the  remainaer  oV  his  days,  in  privocy.t 
As  it  appears  that  Augustine  still  governed  the 
church  of  Fussala  after  this,  it  seems  that  the 
dispute  was  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  and  that 
Anthony  was  not  restored  to  his  See4  Thestoiv 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  illustrating  the  churcri 
discipline  of  the  times,  and  the  character  of  Au- 
gustine. 

t  £p  aoa  t  Ep.  224. 


The  serious  reader,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  mournful  condition  of  the  Afri- 
can churches  in  regard  to  external  things 
at  the  time  of  Augustine's  death,  will  na^ 
turally  be  led  to  inquire  what  became  of 
them  after  the  decease  of  this  prelate.  It 
is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  the  real 
prosperity  of  the  church  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  outward  circumstances.  The 
Roman  empire  was  dissolving  on  all 
sides ;  and  its  fairest  provinces  in  Africa 
fell  into  barbarous  hands  at  the  time  of 
Augustine's  death.  But  the  light  which, 
through  his  means,  had  been  kindled,  was 
not  extinct;  for,  as  it  depended  not  on  the 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire,  so  neither 
was  it  extinguished  by  its  decline.  We 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
Africa  again,  and  ai  present  shall  close 
the  whole  narrative  of  Augustine,  with  a 
brief  view  of  his  Theology.  The  subject 
is  important,  not  only  as  tending  to  illus- 
trate the  revival  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
West  in  his  time,  but  also  as  exhibiting 
the  views  of  the  best  and  wisest  Chris- 
tians fin  Europe  from  that  period  to  the 
days  of  Luther.  For  a  thousand  years 
and  upwards,  the  liffht  of  divine  mce, 
which  shone  here  and  there  in  individuals, 
during  the  dreary  night  of  superstition, 
was  nourished  by  his  writingis,  which, 
next  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  were  the 
guides  of  men  who  feared  God;  nor  have 
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we  in  all  history  an  instance  of  so  exten- 
sive utility  derived  to  the  church  from  the 
writing  of  men. 

From  the  review  of  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy, the  attentive  reader  will  see, 
that  the  article  of  justification*  must  he 
involved  in  Augustine's  divinity;  and 
doubUess  it  savingly  flourished  in  his 
heart,  and  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his 
followers;  yet  the  precise  and  accurate 
nature  of  the  doctrine  itself  seems  not  to 
have  been  understood  by  this  holy  man 
He  perpetually  understands  St.  PauPs 
term  to  justifv,  of  inherent  righteous- 
ness, as  if  it  meant,  sangtification;  still 
he  knew  what  fajth  in  the  Redeemer 
meant ;  and  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which 
speak  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  he  under- 
stands, he  feels,  he  loves;  but  St.  Paul's 
writings  concerning  justification  he  un- 
derstands not  sufficiently,  because  the 
precise  idea  of  that  doctrine  entered  not 
formally  into  his  divinity. 

I  have  given,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  out- 
lines of  Auffustioe's  views  in  this  most 
important  Christian  doctrine.  It  had  been 
pitiably  suffocated,  as  it  were,  in  the  rub- 
bish of  the  growing  superstition,  and  had 
been  gradudly  sinking  in  the  church  from 
Justin's  days  to  his  own.  And  I  more 
admire,  that  he  was  enabled  to  recover  its 
constituent  parts  so  well  as  he  did,  than 
that  he  did  not  arrange  and  adjust  them 
perfectly.  Mosheim  is  pleased  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  contradictory  writer.  I  sus- 
pect that  this  writer's  prejudices  warped 
his  understanding.  In  truth,  if  our  au- 
thor's sentiments  be  understood,  he  will 
appear,  from  his  own  plan,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  consistent  writers  in  the  world ; 
and,  if  we  make  allowance  for  his  mis- 
take in  the  point  just  mentioned,  which 
yet  he  implicitly,  though  not  explicitly, 
understands,  few  writers,  I  think,  in  any 
age,  may  be  read  with  more  profit. 

To  what  has  been  delivered  from  his 
writings  on  the  subject  of  justification, 
little  needs  to  be  added  here.  Two  quo- 
tations deserve  to  be  read,  on  account  of 
the  solid  truth  which  they  contain.  •*  He 
was  made  sin,  as  we  are  made  ri^teous- 
ness,  not  our  own,  but  of  God;  nor  in 
ourselves,  but  in  him,  as  he  was  made 
sin,  not  his  own,  but  ours;  nor  was  he 
appointed  so  in  himself,  but  in  us."f 


*  I  bate  introduced  here  a  few  sentenees 
out  of  the  Theological  Miscellany  fqr  Sep- 
tembdlr  1785,  taken  from  an  Etsa^  on  Jimifi- 
cation,  which  I  wrote  in  that  publication. 

t  Enebirid.  ad  Lauren,  c  41. 
2p2 


See  this  blessed  doctrine  illustrated 
experimentally  in  his  exposition  of  the 
130th  Psalm,  2,  3,  4.  «*  Behold  he  cries 
under  the  load  of  his  iniquities.  He 
looked  round  himself,  he  surveyed  his 
life,  he  saw  it  on  all  sides  covered  with 
flagitiousness ;  wherever  he  looked,  he 
found  no  good  in  himself.  And  he  saw 
on  all  sides  so  great  and  so  many  sins, 
that  tremblinff^  as  it  were,  he  cried  out, 
If  thou.  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities, 
who  shall  stand  ?  For  he  saw  almost 
the  whole  of  human  life  surrounded  with 
sins,  like  barking  dogs ;  all  consciences 
to  be  upbraided ;  not  a  holy  heart  to  be 
found  that  could  presume  on  its  own 
righteousness :  which,  because  it  cannot 
be  found,  therefore  let  every  heart  rest 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and 
say,  if  thou.  Lord,  &c.  But  what  is  my 
hope  ?  There  is  a  propitiation  with  thee." 
So  constantly,  in  all  ages,  do  real  good 
men  feel  alike  on  this  subject:  **The 
humble  shall  hear  and  be  glad." 

The  peculiar  work  for  which  Angus* 
tine  was  evidently  raised  by  Providence 
was,  to  restore  the  doctrine  of  divine 
mrace  to  the  church.  A  vain  philosophy 
had  corrupted  it  partially  under  Justin, 
far  more  completely  under  Origen.  What 
wonder :  To  trust  in  ourselves  was  the 
avowed  boast  of  all  the  Philosophers. 
An  idea  of  providential  kindness  in  ex- 
ternal things  floated  in  the  minds  of 
some :  but  virtue  and  evenr  internal  ex- 
cellence they  expected  only  from  them- 
selves.* In  this  they  only  copied  the 
impression  of  that  self-righteousness 
which  is  natural  to  all.  The  distiuffuish- 
iuff  glory  of  the  Gospel  is  to  teach  hu- 
mility, and  to  give  to  God  his  due  honour ; 
and  Augustine  was  sing^ularly  prepared 
for  this  by  a  course  of  internal  experi- 
ence. He  had  felt  human  insufficiency 
completely,  and  knew,  "  that  in  himself 
dwelt  no  good  thing."  Hence  he  was 
admirably  qualified  to  describe  the  total 
depravity  and  apostasy  of  human  nature, 
and  he  described  what  he  knew  to  be 
true.    Thus,  in  the  West,  the  doctrine 


•  Hear  TuIIv,  de  Nat  Deor.  Virtutem 
nemo  unquam  Den  acceptam  retnlit  niroirum 
recte  ;  propter  virtutem  enim  jure  laudamur, 
et  in  Tirtute  recte  gloriamur,  quod  non  con- 
tingeret,  si  donum  a  Deo,  non  a  nobis  habe- 
remos.  It  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  English 
reader,  tliat  io  this  sentence  the  same  self- 
sufficienej  of  the  human  heart,  which  mere 
moral  preaching  encourages,  is  expressed  bjr 
the  Pagan  philosopher,  as  the  undoubted  creed 
of  all  mankind. 
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of  grace  waB  happily  revived ;  and  ro- 
mantic theories,  built  on  mere  reasonings, 
fave  waj  to  scriptural  truth,  supported 
y  experience.  And,  in  all  ages,  m  spite 
of  pnde  and  prejudice,  the  doctrine  of 
grace  has  this  advantage  over  the  minds 
of  men,  that  conscience,  wherever  it  is 
awakened  to  do  its  office,  always  speaks 
in  its  favour. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Pelagianism 
gave  Augustine  an  opportunity  of  illus- 
trating the  doctrine  of  grace  in  the  strongs 
est  manner.  He  himself  was  by  no  means 
forward  and  urgent  in  the  work.  Those, 
who  have  spoken  of  him  as  heated  with 
the>  spirit  or  controversy,  knew  not  Au- 
gustine.* He  was  rather  slow  and  cau- 
tious in  controversy,  and  so  are  all  men 
of  argumentative  minds  and  humble  dis- 
positions. He  was  by  ho  means  at  first 
so  clear  in  bis  ideas  of  salvation  being 
altogether  of  gi^e,  as  he  afterwards 
was:  particularly,  that  faith  was  alto- 
gether the  gift  of  God,  was  not  a  propo- 
sition so  dear  to  his  mind,  till  deeper 
experience  and  more  attentive  search  of 
the  Scriptures  confirmed  him  in  the  truth. 
When,  in  his  inquiries  after  divine  truth, 
he  was  led  to  see  and  to  be  fully  convinc- 
ed of  the  total  apostasy  of  man ;  and 
when  he  reflected,  that  he  himself  was 
changed  by  effectual  grace,  not  only  with- 
out the  co-operation,  but  even  in  spite  of 
the  resistance  of  his  nature,  he  was  gra- 
dually brought  to  acquiesce  in  St.  Paul's 
views  of  predestination.  It  was  a  doc- 
trine that,  with  him,  followed  experi- 
mental religion,  as  a  shadow  follows  the 
substance ;  it  was  not  embraced  for  its 
own  sake.  He  wrote  sparingly,  how- 
ever, upon  it  for  a  long  time,  content  to 
give  plain  scripture  testimonies,  and  fear- 
ful of  involving  the  bulk  of  readers  in 
inextricable  labyrinths. 

It  is  the  impious  boldness  of  heretics, 
avowedly  opposing  divine  truths,  because 
they  are  above  their  reason,  which  at 
length  necessitates  modest  and  cautious 
spirits  to  speak  out  more  plainly  concern- 
ing the  deep  truths  of  God,  lest  they 
should  leave  them  to  the  insults  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  further  progress  of  the 
controversy,  the  most  daring  attempts 
were  made  to  erase  from  men's  minds  all 
ideas  of  grace;  and  the  specious  at- 
tempts of  Semi-Pelagianism  in  France 
seemed  ready  to  overthrow  the  arguments 
of  Augustine  in    the  minds  of  many. 

•  Viz.  GroUus.  I 


The  Eastern  church,  for  the  most  part, 
more  philosophical  than  the  Western, 
was  infected  with  those  half  views  of 
grace ;  and,  unless  the  bishop  of  Hippo 
meant  by  silence  to  give  countenance  to 
opinions,  supported  only  by  corrupt  na- 
ture, reasoning  pride,  and  the  aumori^ 
of  some  great  oamee  in  the  church,  it 
behooved  him  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
efficacious  grace  more  explicitly.  He 
did  so  at  length,  particularly  in  his  latter 
writings;*  he  proves  the  truth  from 
Scripture,  appealing  to  its  simple  gram- 
matical sense;  and  as  the  Antinomian 
contempt  of  the  use  of  means  appeared 
in  some  warm,  but  injudicious  admirers 
of  his  doctrine,  he  statcH  this  matter 
also  with  his  usual  strength  of  argument 
and  perspicuity,  and  shows  the  consis- 
tency between  the  exhortations  and  the 
decrees  of  God. 

Another  subject,  of  which  the  reader, 
versed  in  theological  controversy,  would 
wish  to  be  informed,  is,  whether  Augus- 
tine held  "  particular  redemption."  \  ery 
few  words  will  suffice  for  this.  He  con- 
stantly connects  the  doctrine  of  grace 
with  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
I  cannot  find  that  he  does  so  with  the  re- 
demption of  the  Son  of  God.  In  one 
place,  the  text,  «*  who  would  have  all  to 
be  saved,"  is  explained  by  him  ambigu- 
ously and  variously.  But,  in  truth,  whe- 
ther Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  or  for 
all  men,  was  never  the  object  of  his  con- 
troversies ;  and  certainly,  in  his  practical 
discourses,  he  always  represents  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ  as  universal;  so  every 
preacher  should  do,  if  he  means  to  profit 
his  hearers.  On  occasion  of  the  contro- 
versies, Augustine  was  objected  to,  as 
denying  that  Christ  died  for  all.  But 
Prosper,  his  admirer  and  follower,  and 
as  strict  a  predestinarian  as  any  writer  in 
any  age,  maintains  that  Augustine  held, 
"  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
all."  Doubtless  the  natural  and  obvious 
sense  of  Scripture  is  the  same,f  and  the 
notion  of  particular  redemption  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  I  wish  it  had 
remained  equally  unknown  to  the  mo- 


*  In  the  foregoing  deduction  I  have  attend- 
ed to  the  pi'ogress  of  things,  as  they  appetr 
from  the  publication  of  Augustine's  vorks  at 
different  times.  To  cite  particulu*  passages 
would  be  tedious;  to  those  who  read  him  ror 
themselves,  needless— to  those  who  do  not, 
uninteresting. 

t  See  particularly  1  Tim.  ii. 
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derns.    Bat  let  as  mention  the  pecaHar 
excellence  of  his  th^logy. 

Hnmility  is  his  theme.  A  man  may 
hold  the  doctrines  of  mce  in  the  clearest 
manner,  yet  himself  he  proud.  He  may 
not  have  a  distinct  view  of  some  of  them, 
particularly  that  of  which  we  have  heen 
speaking,  yet  he  may  he  humhle ;  though 
without  some  real  knowledge  of  grace 
it  is  impossible  he  should  be  so.  Bat 
the  true  advantage  of  just  and  accurate 
Christian  sentiments,  is,  that  they  teach 
humility.  Am  I  obliged  to  support  the 
doctrines  of  grace  by  such  argruraents  as 
mere  human  reason,  unassisted  by  reve- 
lation, could  invent  ?  No:  I  confess  rea- 
son in  this  sense  is  beneath  them ;  and  if 
I  be  truly  humble,  I  shall  be  content  to 
bear  the  scorn  of  philosophers  for  the 
confession.  Augustine  taught  men  what 
it  is  to  be  humble  before  God.  This  he 
does  every  where  with  godly  simplicity, 
with  inexpressible  seriousness.  And  m 
doing  this  no  writer,  uninspired,  ever  ex- 
ceeded, I  am  apt  to  think  ever  equalled 
him,  in  any  age.  They  wrong  this  fa- 
ther much,  who  view  him  as  a  mere  con- 
troversialist. Practical  godliness  was  his 
theme,  and  he  constantly  connects  all  his 
views  of  grace  with  humility.* 

Few  writers  have  been  equal  to  him  in 
describing  the  internal  conflict  of 'flesh 
and  spirit,  mysterious  but  certain,  igno- 
rantly  confounded  by  philosophers  with 
the  conflict  between  reason  and  passion, 
and  misrepresented  by  the  profane  as  en- 
thusiastic He  describes  tnis  in  a  man- 
ner unknown  to  any  but  those  who  have 
deeply  felt  it ;  and  the  Pelagian  preten- 
sions to  perfection  oblige  him  to  say  more 
than  otherwise  would  be  needful,  to 
prove  that  the  most  humble,  and  the  most 


holy,  have,  through  life,  to  combat  with 
indwelling  sin. 

Two  more  practical  subjects  he  delights 
to  handle,  charity*  and  heavenly-minded- 
ness.  In  both  he  excels  wonderfully, 
and  I  shall  only  wish  young  students  m 
divinity  to  convmce  themselves  of  this  by 
reading  him.  A  reference  of  all  things  to 
a  future  life,  and  the  depth  of  humble 
love,  appear  in  all  his  writings;  as  in 
truth,  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion, 
they  influenced  all  his  practice.  For  he 
never  seems  to  have  lost  his  first  love. 
Hence  there  is  manifest  in  his  works  a 
singular  innocence  of  spirit.  No  pride, 
no  self-conceit,  no  bitterness,  ever  dis- 
cover themselves  in  any  expression. 
Calm,  equable,  modest,  cautious  of  of- 
fending, never  pathetic,  except  when 
roused  by  zealous  love  of  God  and  his 
neighbour;  these  are  the  lights  in  which 
he  constantly  exhibits  himself.  The  times 
were  highly  unfavourable,  the  defects  of 
superstition  often  cloud  his  writings;  yet, 
at  intervals,  he  vigorously  struggles 
against  it,  and  in  one  passage  particular^ 
ly  laments  the  growing  servilities,  the 
straining  at  a  gnat,  and  the  swallowing 
of  a  camel,  owning  that  he  conformed, 
through  love  of  peace  and  charity,  to 
some  things. 

His  own  words  well  deserve  to  be  quo- 
ted, as  they  evidence  the  power  of  good 


•  This  virtue  ever  appears  eonspicuous  in 
Augustine,  and  perpetually  checks  the  daring 
and  adventurous  spirit  of  investigation,  which, 
as  a  man  of  genius  and  ktters,  formed  a  strik- 
ing part  of  his  character.  In  speaking  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  doctrine  of  original 
ain,  he  abhors  every  idea  of  attempting  to 
•olve  them  in  an  unsoriptural  manner.^  He 
chooses  rather  to  be  content  with  his  igno- 
rance. **  Though  I  now  desire,  and  beg  ear- 
nestly of  God  that  he  will  help  me  out  of  my 
ignorance  by  your  means  (he  is  writing  to 
Jeromt)  :  nevertheless,  if  I  cannot  obtain  it, 
I  will  pray  for  patience ;  since  we  believe  in 
him«  wu)i  a  promise  never  to  murmur,  though 
he  do4i  not  lead  as  iato  perfect  knowledge  of 
some  Mrticttlar  things.  I  am  ignorant  of 
many  tilings,  more  than  I  can  enumerate.*' 
t  Letters  to  Jerom.  Aug.  Ep.  165. 


*  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  contro- 
versial writer  of  so  charitable  a  spirit  as  Au- 
gustine, in  matters  of  dispute.  The  proofs 
of  this  are  endless.  Take  a  single  instance, 
and  see  how  he  treats  an  opponent.,  «  If,  in 
the  heat  of  the  dispute,  an  imuriousword  may 
have  escaped  him,  I  am  wiUin^^  to  think  it 
arose  from  the  necessity  of  supporting  his  opi- 
nions, rather  than  from  the  design  pf  oflTend- 
ing  me.  For  when  I  am  a  stranger  to  the 
temper  of  a  roan,  I  think  it  much  better  to 
have  a  g^ood  opinion  of  him,  than  to  blame  him 
too  hastily.  Perhaps  he  had  a  kind  intention, 
designing  to  undeceive  me.  In  that  case  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  his  good  will^  though  I  am 
under  a  necessity  of  disapproving  his  senti- 
ments.»*t  ^ 

His  own  practice  which  he  mentions,  de- 
serves to  be  attended  to  by  all  controversia- 
lists :  **  When  I  answer  any  person  in  speak- 
ing or  writing,  though  provoked  by  contume- 
lious lan^;nage,  so  far  as  the  Lord  affords  to 
me,  I  bridle  myself,  and  restrain  the  spurs  of 
vain  indignation  {  I  consult  for  the  hearer  or 
reader,  and  thus  endeavour  not  to  be  superior 
to  another  in  railing,  but  to  be  more  salutary 
by  convincing  him  of  bis  error.  B.  3.  against 
PetiliaD. 
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seiMe  and  dirine  grace  united  in  with- 
Btanding  the  preTailing  torrent.     **  I  * 
cannot  approre  the  new  practices  intro- 
duced almost  with  as  much  solemnity  as 
sacraments ;  neither  dare  I  censare  them 
too  freely,  lest  I  should  give  offence  to 
any  one;  but  it  grieyes  me,  that  so  many 
salutary  precepts  of  Scripture  should  be 
held  cheap,  while  ^our  religion  abounds 
with    commandments  of  mere    men. — 
Therefore,  as  to  all  those  customs  which 
are  not  contained  in  the  Scripture,  ordained 
by  councils,  or  sanctioned  by  the  tradition 
of  the  church,  and  which  do  not  carry  in 
their  appearance  an  eyident  reason  for  their 
existence,  I  am  free  to  say,  they  ought  to 
be  laid  aside.  Admit,  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  they  are  contrary  to  the  ^th  f  yet 
the^  burden  relieion  with  servile  usages, 
which  God,  in  liis  mercy,  intended  to 
make  free :  in  this  respect  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  is  more  tolerable ;  they  are 
subject  indeed,  but  to  divine  ordinances, 
not  to  the  precepts  of  men.    However, 
the  Church,  surrounded  as  she  is  with 
trhaff  and  tares,  endures  many  things,  yet 
she  cannot  tolerate  what  is  contrary  to 
Christian  faith  and  practice.*'    He  parti- 
cularly condemns  the  custom  of  divining 
by  the  Gospel,  and  of  managing  tem- 
poral concerns  according  to  words  which 
strike  the  eye  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
book. 

His  conduct  toward  the  Donatists  bids 
the  fairest  for  reprehension ;  but  he  acted 
sincerely :  you  differ  with  Jiiiri  in  judg- 
ment, but  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
blame  his  temper  and  spirit,  if  you  read 
him  candidly.  He  carefully  checks  his 
people  for  calumniating  the  Donatists, 
and  is  constantly  employed  in  moderating 
and  healing. 

Finally,  in  Ethics  he  is  superior  to 
most.  On  the  subject  of  veracity  and  of 
faithfulness  to  oaths,  and  in  general  in 
the  practice  of  justice,  in  the  love  of 
mercy,  and  in  walking  humbly  with  his 
God,  as  he  wrote  most  admirably,  so  he 
practised  most  sincerely. 


A.D.33t. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  JEROM. 

This  renowned  monk  was  bom  at  Stri- 
don,  a  town  in  the  confines  of  Dalmatia 


•  £p.  to  Januavius,  119. 


and  Pannonia,  under  the  empercn-  Con- 
stantine,intheyear331.  The 
place  was  obscure,  and  was  ?^J™ 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  ^*"5» 
desolations  of  the  Goths.  Nor 
is  it  a  venr  dear  case  whether  it  ought  to 
be  looked  on  as  part  of  Italy  or  not* 
That  Jerom  was  of  a  liberal  and  opuloit 
family,  appear*  from  the  pains  taken 
with  his  educatfibn,  which  was  finished 
at  Rome,  that  he  might  there  acquire  the 
graces  of  Latinity.  He  was  in  truth  the 
most  learned  of  the  Roman  fathere,  and 
was  eminent  both  for  genius  and  industry. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Christianity  from 
infancy,  and  hence,  like  other  good  men, 
who  have  had  the  same  advantages,  he 
appeare  never  to  have  known  the  extreme 
conflicts  with  indwelling  sin,  which,  to 
later  converts,  have  given  so  much  pain, 
and  of\en  have  rendered  them  more  emi- 
nently acquainted  with  vital  religion. 

After  his  baptism  at  Rome,  he  travelled 
into  France,  in  company  with  Bonosus, 
a  fellow-student.  He  examined  libraries, 
and  collected  information  from  all  quar- 
tere ;  and,  returning  into  Italy,  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  profession  of  a  monk: 
a  term,  which  did  not,  at  that  time,  con- 
vey the  modem  idea  of  the  word.    In 
Jerom's  time,  it  meant  chiefly  the  life  of 
a  prfvate  recluse  Christian,  who  yet-was 
fettered  by  no  certain  rules  nor  vows,  but 
acted  according  to  his    own    pleasure. 
Such  a  life  suited  the  disposition  of  a  stu- 
dious pereon  like  Jerom.     He  was,  how- 
ever, made  a  presbyter  of  the  chUrch,  but 
never  would  proceed  any  further  in  eccle- 
siastical dignity.    He  spent  four  yeare  in 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  reaoing  and  studying 
with  inmiense  industry.    A  commentary 
on  the  prophet  Obadiah,  which  he  pub- 
lished, bore  strong  marks  of  juvenile  in- 
discretion, as  he  afterwards  frankly  own- 
ed. And  here,  by  the  assistance  of  a  Jew, 
who  visited  him,  Nicodemus-like,  in  the 
evenings,  lest  he  should  giye  umbrage  to 
his  brethren,  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  with  indefati- 
gable labour  he  studied  also  the  Chaldee 
and  the  Syriac. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  became  in- 
timate with  Paula,  the  illustrious  de- 
scendant of  the  Pauls,  so  fkmous  in 
Roman  story,  with  Marcella,  and  other 
opulent  ladies.  The  monastic  life,  which 
had  long  flourished  in  the  East,  was  only 


•  Erasm.   Life  of  Jerom,  prefixed  to  bU 
Works. 
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beginning  to  be  fashionable  in  the  West 
The  renowned  Athanasius,  and  his  Egyp- 
tian friends,  rendered  respectable,  dunng 
their  exile  at  Rome,  by  their  snfferings 
for  the  faith,  contributed  to  throw  a  dig- 
nity on  such  a  course  of  life :  and  the  zeal 
of  Jerom  nursed  the  same  spirit  among 
serious  persons.  The  ladies  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  hence  induced  to  impart  a 
celebrity  to  the  monastic  taste  by  their 
own  example. 

Paula,  her  daughter  Eustochium,  her 
son-in-law  Pammachius,  Marcella,  and 
others,  admired  and  reyered  Jerom ;  and 
he,  whose  temper  was  choleric  and  impe- 
rious to  a  ffreat  degree,  seems  to  have 
lived  in  much  harmony  with  females,  pro- 
bably because  he  more  easily  gained  sub- 
mission from  them  than  from  persons  of 
his  own  sex. 

Spleen  and  calunmy  hastened  the  depar- 
ture of  Jerom  from  Rome.  This  great  man 
had  not  learned  to  command  his  passions, 
and  to  disregard  the  breath  of  fsjne.  Un- 
just aspersions  on  his  character  affected 
him  with  a  very  blameable  acrimony.  He 
retired  again  to  the  East:  there  several 
of  his  admirers  followed  him.  He  chose 
Bethlehem  as  the  seat  of  his  old  age, 
where  Paula  erected  four  monasteries, 
three  for  the  women,  over  which  she  pre- 
sided, and  one  for  the  men,  in  which 
Jerom  lived  the  rest  of  his  life,  enjoying 
at  times  the  society  of  his  learned  friends. 
He  instructed  the  women  also  in  theology, 
and  Paula  died,  after  having  lived  twenty 
years  in  the  monastery. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  in  vindi- 
cating the  chastity  of  Jerom,  because  his 
whole  life  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  ca- 
lumny in  that  respect.  He 
^f^™  .       was  certainly  serious  in  the 

aTd.  420.   *^^  ^^®*^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  y®^  ^^ 

*  his  age,  in  the  year  420. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  of 
so  great  sincerity,  and  of  a  mind  so  vigo- 
rous, should  have  been  of  so  little  service 
to  mankind.  The  truth  is,  his  knowledge 
of  theoloffy  was  contracted  and  low.  He 
confessed,  that  while  he  macerated  his 
body  in  the  -deserts,  he  was  thinking  of 
the  pleasures  and  delights  of  Rome.  He 
underetood  not  the  true  Gospel-mystery 
of  mortifying  sin,  and,  by  his  voluntary 
humility  and  neglect  of  the  body,  added 
to  the  rame  and  splendour  of  his  volumi- 
nous but  ill-digested  learning,  he  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  person  of  an- 
tiquity to  the  growth  of  superstition.  His 


auarrel  with  Ruffinus  is  a  reproacli  to  both 
ieir  memories.  Yet,  of  the  two,  Jerom 
seems  to  have  been  more  evangelical  in 
his  views ;  because  Origen  was  erroneous 
in  his  doctrines :  and  it  is  a  sufficient  ac- 
count of  so  uninteresting  a  controversy  to 
say,  that  Ruffinus  d«^nded,  Jerom  accu* 
sed,  Origen. 

For  the  view  of  his  controversy  with 
Augustine,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
accounts  of  that  Father  of  the  Church. 

Jerom  was,  however,  humble  before 
God,  and  truly  pious :  and  of  him  it  must 
be  said,  to  the  honour  of  Christian  godli* 
ness,  how  much  worse  a  man  he  would 
have  been,  had  he  not  known  Christ 
Jesus;  and  how  much  better,  if  he  had 
known  him  with  more  clearness  and  per- 
spicuity ! 

The  works  of  a  writer  so  superstitious, 
though  sound  in  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  not  deserve  a  very  particular 
review.  Here  and  there  a  vigorous  and 
eyaDffelical  sentiment  breaks  out  amidst 
the  clouds.  His  epistles  discover  him  to 
have  been  sincere  and  heavenly-min4|ed,> 
though  his  temper  was  choleric.  In  a 
letter  to  Nepotian  •  there  are  various  rules 
worthy  the  attention  of  Pastore,  concemr 
ing  the  contempt  of  riches,  the  avoiding 
of  secular  familiarities,  and  the  regulation 
of  external  conduct.  One  observation 
will  deserve  to  be  distinctly  rcmem* 
bered:  "A  clergyman  easily  subjects 
himself  to  contempt,  who  never  represses 
invitations  to  dinner,  however  frequent." 

He  wrote  an  epitaph  upon  the  death  of 
this  same  Nepotian  sometime  after,t  elo- 
quent, pious,  pathetic.    In  this  he  con- 
fesses the  doctrine  of  original    jerom's 
sin,  and  celebrates  the  victory    epitapb  on 
of  Christ  over  death.     He    the  ienth 
makes    an   excellent  use  of    of  Nepo- 
the  public  miseries  of  the    ^■°* 
times,  by  recommending  more  strongly  a 
practical  attention  to  piety.    Hence,  also, 
ne  makes  the  best  apolo^  which  could 
be  invented  for  his  favourite  solitude. 

In  his  letter^  to  Rusticus  the  monk, 
the  learned  reader,  who  would  see  a  prac- 
tical comment  on  Su  Paul's  cautions 
against  voluntary  humility  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
may  behold  it  in  Jerom.  He  ^^^ 
abounds  in  self-devised  ways 
of  obtaininff  holiness,  while  the  true  way 
of  humble  raith  in  Jesus  is  not  despised 
indeed,  but  little  attended  to. 

•  Paris  Edit  Tol.  i.  6  G.        f  Id.SD. 
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A  short  letter  to  Florentias  shows  gen- 
uine humility  and  acquiescence  in  Christ, 
as  his  sole  hope,  after  all  his  austerities. 
He  calls  himself  a  polluted 
le^rT       «nner  altogether;  "yet,  be- 

JpiomStt*    ^"*®  ^  ^^^  "^^  ^^  *^® 
capttret   and   looks   to  the 

humble  and  the  contrite,  perhaps  he  may 
say  to  me  also,  lying  in  the  -grare  of 
wickedness,  Jerom,  come  forth."  It  was 
this  humble  faith  in  Christ  which  check- 
ed the  impetuosity  and  arrogance  of  his 
natural  temper,  repressed  his  yain-glory, 
and  in  some  degree  chs^sred  a  lion  into 
a  lamb.  For  Jerom,  ^ough  exactly 
formed  by  constitution  and  habit,  to  sus- 
tain the  character  of  a  Pharisee,  was  too 
deeply  conscious  of  internal  pollution  to 
be  one  in  reality. 

Toxotlus,  the  son  of  Paula,  had  mar- 
ried Lceta,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
whom  the  grandmother  destined  to  virgi- 
nity. Jerom  writes  to  the  mother,*  Sd- 
Tising,  that  the  child  be  sent  to  Bethlehem, 
.when  grown  up,  and  promisinff  himself 
to  superintend  her  education.  At  present 
he  ^res  rules  for  her  education,  while 
an  mfimt,  which  are  useful,  but  mixed 
with  superstition.  Laeta*s  father,  it  seems, 
was  a  Pagan. .  Jerom,  however,  despairs 
not  of  his  conversion :  «*  All  things,  he 
says,  are  possible  with  God.  Conversion 
it  never  too  late.  The  thief  from  the 
cross  passed  into  Paradise.  Despair  not 
of  your  Father's  salvation.  A  relation  of 
yours,  Gracchus,  whose  very  name  is 
expressive  of  patrician  nobility,  a  few 
years  ago  broke  in  pieces  and  burnt  the 
images  of  idolatry,  and  received  the  faith 
of  Christ."  Behold  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness  and  charity  adorning  one  of  the  most 
rugged  tempers  in  the  world,  and  admire 
the  effect  or  victorious  gprace  in  JerOm. 

I  am  disgusted  with  the  repeated  les- 
ions of  superstition  with  which  his  epis- 
tles present  us.     He  knew,  however, 
,  better  things.    In  a  letter  to 

write?  to  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^®  rebuked  her 
Pauhu  immoderate  sorrow  for   the 

death  of  her  daughter  Ble- 
silla,  in  strains  at  once  evangelical  and 
tender,  t  In  a  letter  to  Pammachius,^: 
who  became  a  monk  after  the  decease  of 
his  wife  Paulina,  the  daughter  of  Paula, 
he  speaks  with  holy  rapture  on  the  love 
of  Christ,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
book  of  Canticles :  **  Whether  you  read 
or  write,  or  watch  or  sleep,  let  love  al- 


10  G. 
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ways  sound  a  trumpet  in  your  ears ;  let 
this  trumpet  excite  your  soul ;  overpow- 
ered with  this  love,  seek  in  your  bed  Him 
whom  your  soul  loveth."  How  much  is 
it  to  be  regretted,  that  Jerom  and  his 
friends  shodd  have  so  hidden  th^r  tal- 
ent ;  that  persons  Hrjio  loved  Christ  sin- 
cerely, had  not  learM,  like  the  Apostles 
and  nrist  Christians,  fo  profess  him  in  the 
most  public  walks  of  society,  and  by 
preaching  and  conversation  to  have  in- 
structed mankind  in  general !  But  such 
conduct  would  have  required  a  self- 
denial  and  a  charity,  larger  and  of  a  more 
sublime  nature  than  theirs ;  to  live  in  the 
worid,  and  yet  remain  se{|nurate  from  it, 
shows  a  divine  strength  indeed. 

Jerom  confesses,  that  Gregory  Naxi- 
anzen  was  his  preceptor  in  theological 
expositions.*  The  eastern  mode,  thus 
caught  by  Jerom,  and  pursued  by  a  mind 
eager,  and  adorned  with  learning  and  elo- 
quence, became  highly  respect^  in  the 
West—Jerom,  as  a  theologian,  seems 
greatly  inferior  to  his  contemporary  Au- 
grustine,  though  in  style  and  diction 
superior. 

In  the  foregoing  century,  Jovinian,  an 
Italian  monk,  taught,  first  at  Rome,  and 
aAerwards  at  Milan,  some  points  of  doo- 
trine  directly  opposite  to  the  jj,^„i.„., 
growing  superstitions.  It  is  doctrines, 
not  easy  to  state,  with  confi- 
dence, either  the  character  or  the  senti- 
ments of  the  man.  His  works  are  lost. 
The  most  c^ebrated  teachers  of  the 
Church  opposed  him  vehemently.  Am- 
brose, Jerom,  and  Augrustine,  joined  Uieir 
testimonies  against  him.  The  last,  in- 
deed, wrote  very  little,  and  that  little  from 
popular  rumour,  rather  than  from  any 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  for  the 
weight  of  popular  prejudice  overwhelmed 
Jovinian  spcjedily,  so  that  his  doctrines 
could  never  enter  Africa,  nor  give  the 
bishop  of  Hippo  an}opportuni^  cJ  know- 
ing him.  Had  this  been  the  case,  I 
should  have  expected,  from  his  candour 
and  judgment,  that  fair  and  distinct  delin- 
eation of  Jovinian,  which  we  seek  in  vain 
from  the  choleric  and  prejudiced  Jerom. 
We  have  of  tlie  latter  two  books  against 
Jovinian,t  intemperate,  fierce,  and  ilU 
supported  by  Scripture  or  argument.  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  I  can,  to 
discover  what  were  his  real  opinions ;% 


•  106  D.  t  Tom.  xi.  7  D. 

^  Whatever. they  were,  he  was  condemned 
in  a  oouDoil,  held  by  Ambrose  at  Milan,  at  a 
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bat,  ia  wading  tbrongh  the  torrent  of  Je- 
rom's  abase,  1  find  no  very  certain  vestiges; 
each  is  the  violence  and  intemperance  of 
his  spirit  and  language.  One  single  quo- 
tation is  dl  that  I  can  discover,  which 
can  be  called  Jovinian's  own,  the  language 
of  which  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and 
Justifies  Jerom's  censure  upon  him  in  one 
respect,  as  a  man  void  of  all  classical  cul- 
ture and  elegance.  The  sense  of  it* 
seems  to  be  this:  "Having  satisfied 
those  who  were  invited  to  hear  me,  not 
for  the  sake  of  my  glory,  but  that  I  may 
deliver  myself  from  unjust  accusations,  I 
sow  my  field,  and  visit  the  new  planta* 
tions,  the  tender  shrubs,  delivered  frt>m 
the  whirlpool  of  vices,  fortified  by  troops. 
For  we  know  the  Church,  ^ough  hope, 
faith,  and  charity,  inaccessible,  invinci- 
ble. In  her  there  are  none  immature, 
every  one  is  teachable ;  none  can  subdue 
her  by  violence,  or  elude  her  by  art." 

1  admire  the  positiveness  of  Moshcim 
in  deciding  so  peremptorily  for  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,t  of  whose  writings 
.  .  nothing  has  come  down  to  us, 
^!^  but  a  smgle  sentence  so  bar- 
•*"  barons  and  doubtful.     Cer- 

tainly he  opposed  the  prejudices  in  fevour 
of  celibacy  and  fasting.  A  monk  himself, 
he  disclaimed  any  superior  dignity  or 
estimation,  on  account  of  his  abstinence 
from  matrimony ;  nor  did  he  think  that 
fating  added  any  intrinsic  excellence  to 
a  character.  Thus  far  is  Cjertain;  and 
that  he  saw  so  much  truth  in  such  an 
age,  proves  him  doubtless  to  have  been  a 
man  of  strong  sense  and  manlv  under- 
staiiding.  But  before  I  dare  call  him  "a 
worthy  opposer  of  the  reipning  supersti- 
tions,*' I  ought  to  know  his  motives.  He 
might  be  influenced  by  the  pure  love  of 
g3,  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  unfeigned 
humility.  He  might  be  moved  by  a 
spirit  merely  prudential,  worldly,  and 
even  profane.  For  true  .Christians  and 
Deists  will  unite  in  opposing  supersti- 
tion, from  motives  very  opposite.  We 
are,  indeed,  always  strongly  inclined  to 
think  well  of  those  persons  in  past  ages, 
who  happened  to  favour  our  peculiar  senU- 
ments  or  prejudices ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  apt  to  Judge  harshly  of  ^ose  who 
thought  m  a  different  manner.  Does  this 
propensity  account  for  Moshelm's  hasty 
approbation  of  the  character  of  Jovinian  1 


beretie,  and  wm,  by  the  emperor  Honoriat, 
banished  to  the  iikuid  Boa. 

•  8  G.        t  Moiheim,  Cent  iv.  c  iii.  88. 


Whether  it  does  or  not  in  this  instance,  I 
cannot  but  observe,  that  this  sort  of  men- 
tal imbecility  forms  one  of  the  most 
capital  defects  of  that  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian :  as  to  myself,  I  can  only  say,  I 
endeavour  to  guard  against  it. 

Let  us  he?ir,  howevy*,  what  are  the  four 
propositions  of  Jovinian.    I  wish  I  could 
give  them  in  his  own  words,  instead  of 
those  of  his  adversary.    The 
first  is,  that  virgins,  widows,    The  fomr 
and  married  women,  who  have    [-q^^  ^f 
once  been  washed  in  Christ,    jovinian. 
if  in  other  works  they  differ 
not,  are  of  the  same  excellence.    Second- 
ly, he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  those 
who  have  been  re^nerated  cannot  be 
subverted  by  the  devil.   The  third  shows, 
that  there  is  no -distinction  in  the  sight  of 
God,  between  those  who  abstain  from 
meats,  and  those  who  receive  them  with 
thanksgirinff.    The  fourth,  that  all  who 
keep  tSeir  baptism  shall  be  equally  re- 
warded in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

From  information  so  scanty,  two  very 
opposite  opinions  may  be  deduced :  first, 
that  Joviman,  blest  with  divine  illumina- 
tion, and  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  entered 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  apostolical  Chris- 
tianity, condemned  the  self-righteous  taste 
of  the  times  in  ascribing  merit  to  intrinsic 
excellence,  to  festin?,  and  celibacy;  re- 
commended them  only  as  external  helps 
of  godliness  in  certain  cases;  placed  all 
the  nope  of  salvation  on  the  grace  of  J^ 
sus  in  unfeigned  faith  and  humility ;  as- 
serted the  perpetuity  of  this  grace  in  the 
elect;  and  wnile  he  reprobated  the  fic- 
titious virtues  of  proud  men,  was  zealous 
for  the  glory  ot  God  and  his  Christ. 
Whether  this  was  Jovinian's  view  or  not, 
it  undoubtedly  was  that  of  the  apostles. 
If  it  was  his,  he  was  no  heretic,  as  he  has 
been  represented,  but  a  faithful  confessor 
of  Christ.  That  which  strongly  inclines 
me  to  hope,  on  the  whole,  that  this  wafl{ 
his  real  character,  and  that  even  good 
men  of  his  age  were  deceived  concerning 
him,  is  the  soundness  with  which  he  in- 
terprets Scripture  in  the  few  instances  to 
be  collected  from  Jerom's  confused  ac- 
count. He  observes  that  those  who  fell 
were  only  baptized  with  water,  not  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  appears  from  the  case 
of  Simon  Magus,  showing  from  St.  John, 
that  he  who  is  bom  of  G<w  doth  not  com- 
mit sin.  He  mentions  the  presence  of 
Jesus  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  in  soppnort 

of  his  vindication  of  matrimony ;  to  which 

Jerom  returns  an  answer  too  ridiculous  to 
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deeerre  mentioning.  There  are  other 
things  in  Jerom's  opposition,  weak  be- 
yond measure,  and  which  show  that 
sound  argumentation  was  not  the  talent 
of  this  celebrated  Father. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  JoYinian^s  oppo- 
sition to  the  fashioutble  austerities  sprang 
firom  the  love  of  the  world ;  if  he  held  that 
sdl  sins  were  really  equal,  and  that  the 
devil  had  no  power  at  all  to  draw  the  re- 


Epicurean,  an  Antinomian;  a  character 
very  remote  from  that  of  a  Christian.  A 
little  clear  information  of  Jovinian's  own 
life,  and  even  a  larger  specimen  of  his 
writings,  might  have  solved  this  doubt. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
VigUantius,  a  presbyter,  a  man  remarka- 
ble for  eloquence,  who  was  bom  in  Gaul, 
'  and  aherwards  performed  his 
^"*^*Jr  ecclesiastical  functions  in 
ViSLw-  SP»^°'  treading  In  the  steps 
(iut  ^>    Jovinian,    exhorted    and 

wrote  with  much  energy 
against  the  custom  of  performing  vigils 
in  temples  consecrated  to  martyrs,  and 
against  the  whole  apparatus  of  pilgrim- 
ages, relics,  addresses  to  saints,  volun- 
tary poverty,  and  the  like.  I  have  here 
to  regret,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the 
want  of  materials  for  estimating  the  cha- 
racter of  this  man,  whom  Mosheim  scru- 
ples not  to  call  the  good  Vigilantius.* 
He  quotes  indeed  Bayle's  dictionary; 
whence  I  gather,  that  the  presbyter  be- 
fore us  was  agreeable  to  that  self-con- 
ceited sceptic ;  but  the  ambiguity  remains 
unremovea.  He  might  oppose  supersti- 
tion from  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ,  or 
from  pro&neness  and  sensuality.  As  no 
specinc  blot,  however,  is  affixed  to  the 
moral  characters  of  Jovinian  and  VigUan- 
tius, amidst  an  intemperate  effusion  of 
satire,  the  probability  is,  on  the  whole, 
that  they  were  pious  men,  and  deserved 
to  be  ranked  in  a  very  different  class  from 
that  of  heretics. 

Jerom  wrote  apolopes  for  his  books 
against  Jovinian,f  which  gave  additional 
strength  to  the  charges  of  asperi^  justly 
brought  against  him  by  many.  His  com- 
mendafion  of  rhetoric  is  excessive,  and 
his  vain-glory  odious,  though  it  seems 
unknown  to  himself.  S^ie  best  instruc- 
tion to  be  collected  from  them  is,  to  see 
how  the  defect  of  Christian  principle 
fails  not  to  appear  in  the  defect  of  hu- 


mility, meekness,  and  love.  Aignstine 
and  Jerom,  in  principles  and  practiee, 
form  in  tlds  r^peet  a  stronjg  contrast. 
The  pieces  against  Vigilantios  deserve 
the  same  censure.  He  ^surdly  gives  to 
saints  a  sort  oi  omnipresence  and  inter- 
cessory power. 

I  have  said  alreadv^t  that  the  coateat 
between  Jerom  aad  Ruffinus  is  uninter- 
esting.  It  is  a  deplorable  evidence  of  the 


generate  into  sin,  he  might  be  a  Stoic,  an,  weakness  and  cormption  of  human  Datare, 
«._: -_  *-^- : —  — 1. .^igygjj  jjjj  mg^  constantly  engaged  in  reli- 
gious studies!  A  sincere  and  piactieal 
attention  to  the  real  peculiarities  d  the 
Gospel,  can  alone  secure  the  eennioe  ho- 
liness of  professors,  and  nM|vtify  the  whole 
body  of  sin.  When  Jerom  is  calm  and 
unruffled,  and  looks  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
^aith  and  love,  he  seems  quite  another 
man  from  what  he  is  when  engaged  in 
controversy.  For  a  sinjrle  page  of  Jo- 
vinian or  Vigilantius,  I  would  §dadly 
give  up  the  whole  invectives  of  Jerom 
and  Ruffinus. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Jerom  confesses 
the  vast  obscurity  of  the  whole  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.*  To  one  who  studied  so 
much,  and  whose  mind  was  so  clouded 
with  self-righteous  superstitions,  it  most 
appear  in  that  lig^t.  He  evidently  speaks 
as  one  irresolute,  embarrassed,  and  coo- 
fused.  His  inmiensity  of  verbal  learning, 
in  which  he  much  excelled  Augustine, 
was  not  combined  with  that  luminous 
pwspicuity,  and  comprehensive  judgment 
of  decline,  which  enabled  the  latter  to 
see  his  vray  through  various  mazes,  and 
to  find  order  and  b^uty,  where  the  former 
beheld  inextricable  confusion.  Such  is 
the  difference  between  divine  and  human 
teaching! 

Hence  Jerom,  in  his  veiy  voluminous 
expositions,!  speaks  at  random ;  is  alle- 
gorical beyond  all  bounds,  and  dmost  al- 
ways without  accuracy  and  precision; 
lowers  the  doctrine  of  iUununation  in 
1  Cor.  ii.  to  things  merely  mora)  and 
practical ;  hints  at  something  like  a  fint 
and  second  justification  before  God;  as- 
serts predestination,  and,  as  it  were,  re- 
tracts it,  owns  a  good  vrill  as  from  God 
in  one  place,  in  another  suigtoses  a  power 
to  choose  to  be  the  whole  oravine  grace; 
never  opposes  fundamental  truths  delibei^ 
ately,  but  though  he  owns  them  eveiT 
where,  always  does  so  defectively,  aiid 
often  inconsutently.     It  must  be  coo- 


*  'Mosheim,  Cent  v.  c  iii.  14. 
t  d7D.43D.44  0. 
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fessed,  the  repntatioa  of  this  father's 
knowledge  and  abilities  has  been  much 
over-rated.  There  is  a  splendour  in  a  pro- 
^sion  of  ill-digested  learning,  coloured 
by  a  lively  imagination,  which  is  oflen 
mistaken  for  sublimity  of  genius.  This 
was  Jerom*s  case ;  but  this  was  not  the 
greatest  part  of  tiieeviL  His  learned  ig- 
norance availed,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  give  a  eelebrity  to'superstition 
in  the  Christian  world,  and  to  darken  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  Yet,  when  he  was 
umruffled  by  contradiction,  and  engaged 
in  meditations  unconnected  with  supersti- 
tion, he  could  speak  with  Christian  affec- 
tion concemijig  the  characters  and  offices 
oftheSonofGod. 

It  was  a  marvellous  effect  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  while  all  other  truths 
were  more  or  less  clouded,  that  which  r^ 
lates  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  on 
whom  rests  the  salvation  of  men,  should 
remain  unsullied.  From  St.  John's  days 
to  Jerom  Ve  have  seen  the  whole  church 
unanimous  in  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  Godhead  and  manhood  of  the  divine 
Saviour:  whoever  opposed  either,  could 
never  obtain  the  uee  sanction  of  the 
church.  Imperial  violence  was  ever  found 
necessary  to  extort  the  admission  of  such 
persons  mto  the  church  as  pastor^.  This 
essential  article  of  Christianity  seems 
even  to  have  been  studied  with  the  mi- 
nutest accuracy ;  and  few  perhaps,  even 
of  the  best  modern  divines,  nave  attained 
the  precision  of  the  ancients.  Heiesiarchs 
have  not  failed  to  take  adr^tage  of  this 
circumstance,  and  the  Banow  and  imper- 
fect conceptions,  whidi  some  authors 
have  formed  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
have  emboldened  them  to  suppose,  that 
the  assertion  of  the  manhood  enervates 
the  proof  of  the  Godhead.  Inferiority  to 
the  Father,  confessed  in  any  light,  seems 
to  startle  many  minds  unaccustomed  to 
the  ^nerous  and  extensive  habits  of 
thinking,  in  which  the  fathers  excelled  on 
this  subject;  while  yet  the  answer  is  so 
easy  to  all  supposed  difficulties  of  this 
nature ;  **  equal  to  the  Father  as  touching 
his  Godhead,  and  inferior  to  the  Father 
as  touching  li^s  manhood."* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  WEST. 

It  is  time  to  take  up  the  connected 
thread  of  history  again.    But  the  reader 


must  not  expect  a  successive  detail  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  princes. 
Afler  the  dea3i  of  Theodosius,  the  em- 
pire was  torn  by  various  convulsions, 
tending,  in  the  West  particularly,  to  its 
destruction.  It  is  my  duty  to  watch  only 
the  real  Church  amidfst  these  scenes ;  for 
she  lived  while  the  fiecular  glory  of  Rome 
was  destroyed.  Honorius,  the  son  of 
Theodosius,  reigned  there,  while  his 
brother  Arcadius  governed  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Honorius,  or  to  speak  more  properly, 
his  ministers,  (for  he  himself  was,  like 
Arcadius,  a  vfery  feeble  prince,)  protects 
ed  the  external  state  of  the  church,  and 
followed  the  steps  of  Theodosius  in  ex- 
tirpating the  remains  of  idolatry,  and  in 
supporting  orthodoxy,  against  the  Dona- 
tists,  and  all  heretics.  The  superior  ad- 
vantages of  a  Christian  above  a  Pagan 
establishment,  even  in  times  of  such 
decline  as  the  present  were,  appear  in 
the  humanity  of  a  number  of  laws  and 
edicts,  by  which  idolatrous  impurities 
and  savage  games  were  abolished,  and 
due  care  was  taken  of  the  needy  and  the 
miserable.  In  what,  for  instance,  but  in 
a  Christian  government,  shall  we  find  so 
huinane  a  law  as  that  of  Ho- 
Jiorius,  enapted  in  the  year 
409,  by  which  judges  are  di- 
rected to  take  prisoners  out  of 
prison  every  Sunday,  and  to 
inquire  if  Aey  be  provided  with  neces- 
saries, and  to  see  tnat  they  be  properly 
accommodated  in  all  things. 

In  this  reign,  Rome  was  sacked  by 
the  Goths ;  and  an  opportunity  was  given 
for  the  exercise  of  many  Christian  vir- 
tues, by  the  sufferings  to  which  its  in- 
habitants were  exposed.  But  enough 
has  been  said  of  this  subject,  in  the  re- 
view of  Augustine's  City  of  God. 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Graul  in  this 
century.  He  was  a  person  of  quality, 
and  fsxercised  the  profession  of  a  coun- 
sellor in  the  former  part  of  his  life.  Am- 
ator,*  his  predecessor  in  the  See,  fore- 
saw however,  I  apprehend,  some  symp- 
toms of  grace  in  him,  and  ordained  him 
deacon.    A  month  aher  the  decease  of 


Humane 
law  of 
HoDoriui, 

A.  D.  409. 


Vol.!. 


Athanatian  Oreed. 
3Q 


He  foresaw  these,  by  the  observation 
which  he  made  of  the  frame  of  bis  snirit, 
rather  than  by  any  special  revelation.  Irom 
various  places  in  Fleury  I  have  collected  tljiis 
short  account  of  Germanus,  and,  stripping  it 
of  the  marvellous,  have  retained  only  the  cred- 
lible. 
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Amator,  he  wis  nnanimously  elected 
bishop  by  the  clergy,  nobility,  citizens, 
and  peasants,  and  was  forced  to  accept 
tbe  office  notwithstanding  the  great  re- 
lactance  which  he  discovered.  He  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  foundation  of  mo- 
nasteries, and  in  enriching  the  church, 
while  he  impoyerished  himself;  and  for 
-  thirty  years,  from  his  ordination  to  his 
death,  he  lived  in  extreme  austerity. 

About  the  year  430,  that  is,  about  the 
time  of  Augustine's  death,  he  visited  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  with 
Germanus     ^n  intention  to  oppose  A^- 
^•*^  cola,  the  son  of  a  Pelagian 

firitain  bishop  called  Severinus,  who 
A  n  i<tn  P'opagated  heresy  among  the 
A.  u.  430.  cJiQr^geg  there.  Hence  it  is 
probable,  that  Pelagius,  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  famous  in  the  world,  had 
retired  into  his  native  country,  and  there 
died.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  opinions 
fihould  there  find  auettors.  Lupus,  bi< 
shop  of  Troyes,  accompanied  Germanus 
in  tne  mission,  which  was  undertaken  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  numerous  coun- 
cil in  Gaul.  Lupus  goyemed  his  church 
fifly-two  years,  and  was  highl]^  renowned 
for  sanctity.  These  two  bishops,  on 
their  arrival,  preached  not  only  in  the 
churches,  but  ^so  in  the  highways,  and 
in  the  open  country,  and  yast  crowds  at- 
tended their  ministry.  The  Pelagians 
came  to  a  conference;  the  doctrines  of 
grace  were  debated;  the  bishops,  sup- 
porting themselves  by  express  passages 
of  Scripture  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, were  allowed  to  be  victorious,  and 
relagianism  was  reduced  to  silence.  At 
this  time,  the  Picts,  a  race  of  barbarians 
who  inhabited  the  north,  and  the  Saxons, 
a  German  nation,  called  in  by  the  Bri- 
tons, as  it  is  well  known,  to  assist  them 
against  tbe  Picts,  united  their  forces 
against  the  natives.  The  latter,  terrified 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  re- 
course to  Germanus  end  Lupus.  Many, 
having  been  instructed  by  them,  desired 
baptism ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  army  re- 
ceived it  at  Easter,  >n  a  church  which  they 
made  of  boughs  of  trees  twisted  together.* 
The  festival  being  over,  they  marched 
against  the  enemy,  with  Germanus  at  their 
head.  He,  still  remembering  the  pro- 
^  fession  in  which  he  had  spent  great  part 
of  his  youth,  posted  his  men  in  a  valley 
through  which  the  enemy  were  to  pass, 
■earprisj-ed,    and    defeated   them.      After 


'  Beda,  1  Hiit 


these  things  the  two  bishops  returned  to 
the  CoDtineat.     The  deacon  PalladioB 
being  ordainedi>i8hop  of  Scot- 
land, aniyed  there  in  the  year    Palladiiu 
431.    Scotland  had  never  be-    JT^*"^ 
fore  seen  a  bishop,  and  was    q7^  J" 
in  a  state  of  extreme  barbar-  ^ 

m. 

The  same  year  died  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
who  had  been  bishop  there    p,^„„, 
twenty  years.     He  was  the    bishop  of 
intimate  friend  of  Augustine,    Kola  diet 
and  appears  through  the  mist    ^  ^^  ^|^ 
of  superstition  wmch  clouds 
his  narrative,  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  Christians  of  the  ago*    He  was  a 
mirror  of  piety,  liberality  Vnd  humility, 
worthy  of  a  more  intelligent  age,  and  of 
more  intelligent  writers  than  those,  who 
have  recorded  his  life.    For  I  choose  to 
dismiss  him  with  this  general  character, 
rather  than  to  tarnish  his  memory  with 
repeating  the   romances  of  those  who 
meant  to  honour  him. 

We  have  seen  how  the  doctrines  of 
grace  were  defended  in  Britain,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  this  was  done  with 
some  saying  efficacy.  In  Gaul,  the  doc- 
trine of  Semi-Pelagianism  still  maintain- 
ed  its  ground,  and  Prosper  and  Hilary, 
who  had  written  an  account  of  it  to  Au- 
gustine, exerted  themselves  in  defending 
Uie  doctrines  which  he  had  taught.  Coe- 
lestine,  of  Rome,  supported  the  same 
cause ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
nine  articles,  which  wiU  de- 
serve some -consideration,  as  ^^^"J*" 
they  show  tiiat  the  spark  of  p^i^  nob. 
truth  was  still  alive  amidst  lighed  br 
the  mass  of  corruption  in  the  Ccelestine, 
Western  Church,  and  still,  A..D.341. 
under  God,  preserved  some 
de^ee  of  Christian  holiness.  In  these 
articles,  it  is  owned  that  all  men  are,  by 
nature,  under  the  power  of  sin,  by  reason 
of  the  Fall,  from  which  nothing  but  grace 
can  deliver  any  man — that  man  is  not 
good  of  himself;  he  needs  a  compiunica* 
tion  of  God  to  him  from  God  himself— 
nor  can  a  man,  though  renewed,  overcome 
the  flesh  and  the  devil,  except  he  receive 
daily  assistance— that  God  «o  worketh 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  that  holy  thoughts, 
pious  intentions,  and  the  least  motion  to- 
ward a  good  inclination,  proceed  from  God. 
''We  learn  also,  says  Ccelestbe,  what 
we  are  to  believe,  from  the  prayers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Aposties  through  the 
world,  and  observed  with  uniformity 
through  the  whole  church;  wherein  it  is 
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petitioned,  that  faith  may  be  granted  to 
infidels,  idolaters,  Jews,  and  heretics; 
charity  to  schismatics,  repentance  to  sin- 
ners, and  regeneration  to  catechumens. 
These  prayers  are  not  empty  forms ;  their 
effects  are  visible  in  the  conversion  of 
many,  for  which  thanks  are  returned  to 
God.  We  must  confess,  that  the  grace 
of  God  prevents  the  merits  of  man;  that 
it  doth  not  take  away  free-will,  but  de- 
livers, enlightens,  rectifies,  and  heuls  it. 
God  is  willing,  such  is  his  goodness, 
that  his  gifts  shoald  be  bar  merits,  and 
grants  an  eternal  reward  to  them :  he 
works  in  us  JLo  will  and  to  do  according 
to  his  pleasure ;  but  his  gifts  are  not  idle 
in  us;  we  co-operate  with  his  grace,  and, 
if  we  find  remissness  proceeding  from 
our  weakness,  we  immediately  have  re- 
course to  him.  As  to  the  more  difficult 
questions  which  have  been  discussed  at 
large,  we  do  not  despise  them,  but  need 
not  treat  of  them.  Suffice  it  that  we 
have  declared  what  we  believe  essential 
to  the  faith."* 

Thus  vigorously  and  perspicuously  did 
a  bishop  of  Rome  maintain  the  apostolic 
doctrines,  and  so  strong  was  the  light 
which,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  had 
beamed  forth  from  the  writings  of  Au- 
gustine. I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure 
of  adding  so  valuable  a  testimony  of  the 
continaation  of  Christian  Faith  in  the 
West. 

Palladius,  the  pastor  of  Scotland,  be- 
ing dead,  Coelestine  «ent  Patrick  into 
the  same  parts  in  his  stead.  He  was 
bom  in  Scotland, f  at  a  place 
b  u  8  of  ^^^  called  Dunbarton.  Hav- 
Patriek.  ^^  ^®®°  carried  captive  into 
Ireland,  and  having  remained 
there  a  few  years,  in  which  time  he  learnt 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  country, 
he  was  by  some  pirates  afterwards  con- 
veyed into  Gaul;  and  after  various  ad- 
ventures he  returned  a  volunteer  into 
Ireland,  with  a  view  to  undertake  the 
conversion  of  the  barbarous  natives,  who 
seem,  till  this  time,  to  have  been  without 
any  acquaintance  with  Christianity.  It 
is  delightftd  to  observe  the  motions  of 
Providence,  in  causing  the  confusions  of 
war  and  desolation  to  be  subservient  to 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Patrick, 
intent  only  on  the  cause  of  Christ,  amidst 
all  the  various  scenes  in  which  he  was 
tossed  to  and  fro,  was  not  discouraged 
by  the  ill  success  which  at  first  attended 
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his  labours.  The  barbarous  Irish  refused 
to  hear  him,  and  he  returned  into  Gaul, 
and  spent  some  time  with  Germanus,  of 
Auxerre,  whose  services  in  Britain  have 
been  mentioned.  The  conversation  and 
example  of  Germanus  inflamed  his  mind 
with  fresh  zeal,  and  by  his  advice  he 
went  to  Rome ;  that  he  might  be  strength-  * 
ened  in  his  pious  views  by  the  authority 
of  Ccelestine.  From  this  bishop  he  re- 
ceived such  support  and  assistance  as 
enabled  him  to  revisit  Ireland;  and  at 
length  his  success  was  so  ffreat,  that  to 
this  day  he  is  looked  on  as  the  apostle  of 
Ireland.  He  first  taught  the  Irish  the 
use  of  letters ;  and  while  we  pass  over 
in  silence  the  fictions  of  which  these 
ages  are  full,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  he  was  the  instrument  of  real  good 
to  the  Irish,  both  with  respeqt  to  this  life 
and  the  next;  nor  ought  such  events  to 
be  omitted  in  the  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  It  were  only  to  be  wished, 
that  we  knew  them  more  cir-  . 

cumstantially.  He  died  about    J^^ 
the  year  460,  in  an  advanced    j^  jy  45Q 
age. 

In  the  mean  time  the  clergy  of  Mar- 
seilles, who,  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  with  Cassian  at 
their  head,  had  endeavoured 
to  chalk  out  a  middle  path 
between  Augustine  and  Pela- 
gius,  propagated  Semi-Pela- 
gianism  with  success,  not* 
withstanding  the  strenuous 
endeavours  of  Ccelestine  of  Rome.  Nor 
ought  we  to  be  surprised  at  this :  the 
doctrine  of  Semi-Pelagianism  strongly 
recommends  itself  to  the  depraved  taste 
of  mankind  ;  it  divides  the  work  of  sal 
vation  between  free  grace  and  human 
ability  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  both  re- 
tains a  specious  appearance  of  humility 
toward  God,  and  at  the  same  time  flatters 
the  pride  of  man.  Fallen  creatures  can- 
not but  feel  weakness  and  ignorance  in 
some  degree ;  and  therefore  they  do  not 
easily  believe  themselves  perfectly  sufl5- 
cient  for  their  own  salvation ;  yet  they 
love  independence,  and  struggle  to  pre- 
serve it ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  Semi-Pe- 
lagian notions  are  so  peculiarly  grateful 
to  the  nature  of  corrupt  man.  But  it 
may  be  observed,  that  this  very  circum- 
stance itself  forms  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  their  truth.  That  can  never  be 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,*  which 
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men  in  their  natval  »tate  so  readily  and 
cordially  approve.  Prosper  still  conti- 
nued, with  the  anas  of  Scripture,  to  op- 
pose the  opinions  of  Cassian,  and  to 
defend  the  doctrines  of  the  gprace  of  God ; 
Marius  Mereator  also  laboured  in  the 
same  cause.  Gaul  and  the  neigfabouringr 
countries  no  doubt  receiyed  benefit  from 
their  cndeayours.  Seihi-Pelagrianism  was 
so  far  checked,  that  during  the  dark  ages 
after  this  time,  the  doctrines  of  grace 
were  cordially  received  by  godly  persons, 
particularly  in  the  monasteries.  All, 
who  were  thoroughly  humbled  and  con- 
trite, found  the  comfort  of  them ;  while 
those  monks,  i;^hose  religion  was  phari- 
saic,  found  the  Semi-Pelagian  scheme  to 
suit  their  self-righteous  pride.*  In  this 
manner  were  reugious  men  in  the  West 
divided:  Cassian's  i authority  prevailed 
the  more,  because  of  the  serious  and  de- 
vout spirit  which  other  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings possessed,  or  seemed  to  possess  ;'|' 
but,  as  the  times  grew  more  corrupt  in 
practice,  Semi-P^agianism  gained  the 
ascendant. 

About  the  year  439,  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  surprised  Carthaffe:):  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  and  used  his 
victory  with  great  cruelty. 
He  himself  was  an  Arian  by 
profession,  as  the  barbarous 
nations  who  had  received 
Christianity  generally  were. 
How  this  happened,  we  have 
seen  before.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Arians  were  altered  in  their 
dispositions.  The  same  unprincipled 
wickedness,  which  had  ever  characteriz- 
ed that  party,  remained.  Genseric  show- 
ed the  greatest  malice  against  the  clergy; 
drove  a  number  of  them  from  their 
chufrches,  and  martyred  many.  Indeed 
the  abominations  of  ^e  times  seemed  to 
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•  Though  this  must  have  been  the  case  for 
the  most  part,  yet  exeeptions  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  this  history.  There  were  those 
whose  hearts  were  better  taught  than  theirl  resoluti'oa'^/iT  the  biiJho^r^'LeVIIlfl'deprrt 


understandings. 

+  I  speak  ambiguouslf ,  because  I  hare  no 
access  to  Cassian,  except  indirectly  bj  the 
short  account  of  Du  Pin.  I  scarcely  need  to 
say,  after  the  accounts  I  have  given  of  good 
men  before  his  time,  that  notwithstanding  the 
views  of  Prosper  appear  to  me  more  humble, 
and  holy,  and'consistently  scriptural,  yet  there 
might  be  and  there  were  real  good  men,  on 
the  Semi-Pelagian  scheme  :  for  it  oueht  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Pelagianism  itself :  the 
theory  of  this  excludes  the  very  idea  of  grace. 

I  Victor  Vitens,  B.  i.  ^ 


call  for  such  a  scourge.  The  light  of  di- 
vine grace  revived  in  the  West,  purified 
many  souls,  and  fitted  them  for  suffer- 
ings ;  but  with  the  majority,  bo&  super- 
stition and  practical  wickedness  increas- 
ed. Carthage  itself  was  sunk  in  vice; 
lewdness  was  amazing^  predominant. 
So  depleraMe  a  thing  is  it  for  men  to  de- 
part from  the  simplicity  of  Christian 
faith !  The  superstitions  now  increasing 
daily,  only  fortified  them  the  more  in 
self-righteousness;  and  natural  depravity, 
while  grace  was  neglected,  grew  to  an 
enormous- height.  Oppression  and  cruelty 
domineered  at  Cartha^ ;  and  the  poor  of 
the  place,  in  the  anguish  of  their  misery, 
were  induced  to  beseech  God  to  deliver 
the  city  to  the  Barbarians.* 

*  The  account  of  a  council  held  at  Braga,  in 
Littitania,t  wiU  both  illustrate  the  melanchdy 
situation  of  civil  aflbirs  in  this  century  (for  in  the 
former  port  of  it  the  council  seems  to  have  been 
held)  and  will  also  throw  some  Ught  on  the  state 
of  religion  in  Portugal,  a  coimtiy  which  has 
hitherto  furnished  us  with  no  memoirs.  The 
bishop  Poncratian,  being  presi- 
dent, said,  Ye  see,  brethren,  the  Council  of 
havoc  made  "by  the  Barbarians.  Braga. 
Brethren,  let  our  care  be  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  fearing  lest  the  miseries  of  the 
times  should  seduce  oar  flocks  into  the  way  of 
sinners ;  and  therefore  let  us  give  them  an  ex- 
ample of  sufiering  in  otur  own  persons  fat  Jesus 
Christ,  who  sufilered  so  much  for  us.  And  as 
some  of  the  Barbarians  are  Arioiis,  others  idola- 
ters, let  us  confess  our  faith.  He  then  declared 
in  few  words  the  articles  of  Christian  confession, 
to  which  they  all  assented.  Elipond,  of  Conim- 
bra,  said,  The  Barbarians  are  among  us ;  liiey 
besiege  Lisbon,  in  a  little  time  they  will  be  upon 
us.  Let  every  one  go  to  his  abode ;  let  him  com- 
fort the  faithful,  decently  conceal  the  bodies  of 
the  saints,  and  send  us  an  account  of  the  caves 
where  they  are  deposited.  All  the  bishops  hav- 
ing approved  of  the  motion ;  P&ncratian  added, 
Go  home  in  peace,  excei>t  brother  Pbtamius,  be- 
cause his  church  at  iEminium  is  destroyed,  and 
his  cocmtry  ravaged.  Pbtamius  generously  an- 
swered, I  did  not  receive  the  episcopal  fimction 
to  sit  at  my  ease,  but  to  labour ;  let  me  comfort 
my  flock,  and  suiSer  with  them  for  Jesus  Christ 
You  have  well  spoken,  replied  the  president, 
God  be  with  you.    God  maintain  you  in  your 


with  the  peace  of  Jesus  Christ 

At  this  council  ten  bishops  subscribed  to  the 
decrees.  Arisbert  of  Porto,  (I  sunpose  the  pre- 
sent Oporto,)  wrote  to  a  friend,  a  little  after  the 
council,  in  th^ee  afiecting  terms:  I  pity  you,bit>' 
ther — may  God  look  on  our  misery  with  the  eyes 
of  his  mercy.  Conirabra  is  taken,  the  servants 
of  God  are  fallen  bv  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Eli- 
pand  (one  of  the  bishops  of  the  council)  is  carried 
away  captive ;  Lisbon  has  redeemed  itself  with 
gold.  Igasdita  is  besieged ;  nothing  to  be  seen  bat 

t  Fletuy,  B.  xxiii.  6. 
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He  who  informs  as  of  these  things  is 
Salvian,  priest  of  Marseilles.*  From 
him  we  learn,  that  many  nominal  Chris- 
tians attended  Pagan  sacrifices,  and  after- 
wards went  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Lewd- 
ness was  so  common  among  them,  that 
after  the  Vandals  became  masters  of  Car- 
thage, they  pai  a  stop  to  the  <^isorders, 
and  obliged  the  prostitutes  to  marry.  For 
these  Barbarians  had  not  yet  attained  the 
corrupt  refinements  of  Roman  luxury. 
Salvian  very  justly  observes,  that  the 
miseries  of  these  orthodox  Christians 
ought  to  give  no  offence,  because  they 
were  only  Christians  in  name.  They 
were  in  reality  very  idolatrous  in  their 
practices,  and  even  amidst  the  horrors  of 
war  and  public  calamities,  continued  im- 
pure and  voluptuous.  And  oppression 
and  injustice  were  so  grievous,  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Barbarians  was  really 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  worth  while  to  mention  these 
things,  as  containing  no  improper  illus- 
tration of  the  adorable  justice  of  Provi- 
dence, in  punishing  the  wickedness  of 
nominal  Christians,  not  only  at  Carthage, 
but  in  general  in  this  century  tb  rough  the 
Western  empire.  What  happened  to  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church  wnen  grown 
wicked  and  idolatrous,  and  retaining  only 
the  form  of  religion,  happens  also  to 
Christian  nations.  God  is  glorified  by 
taking  the  power  out  of  their  hand,  that 
they  may  no  longer  profane  his  holy 
name. 

Genseric  expelled  the  bishops  from 
their  Sees ;  ana  in  case  of  any  resistance, 
he  made  them  slaves  for  life ;  and  this 
punishment  was  actually  inflicted  on  se- 
veral bishops,  and  on  many  laymen  of 
quality.  Quod  vult  Deus,  bishop  of 
Cdrthaffe,  and  a  number  of  clergv,  were 
expelled,  and  they  fled  by  sea  to  Naples. 
Others  having  suffered  divers  torments 
in  Africa  were  put  on  board  an  old  bark, 
and  landed  in  Campania.  Arian  bishops 
were  now  put  into  possession  of  the  va- 


misery,  groaning,  and  anguish.  You  llave  seen 
what  the  Soevi  have  done  in  Gallicia;  judge 
what  the  Alani  are  doing  in  Lusitania.  1  seud 
you  the  decrees  of  the  faith  3^0  ask  for :  I  will 
■end  ]^ou  all,  if  I  discover  the  place  where  you 
are  hidden.  I  expect  the  same  ihle  daily.  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us. 

The  sympathizing  reader,  who  enjoys  at  his 
ease  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  of  our 
country,  will  do  well  to  consider  how  thankful 
he'ou(!pit  to  be  for  blessings,  of  which  these  pious 
men  were  deprived. 

•  Salvian  de  Gubero.  B.  7. 
3q3 


cant  ^  Sees.*  Some  bishops,  who  still 
remained  in  the  provinces,  presented 
themselves  before  Genseric,  and  entreat- 
ed, that  as  they  had  lost  their  churches 
and  their  wealth,  they  migrht  at  least  be 
allowed  to  remain  without  molestation  in 
Africa,  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  the 
people  of  God.  "I  Jiave  resolved  to 
leave,  none  of  your  name  or  nation,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  stem  Barbarian ;  and  it 
was  with  diflSculty  that  he  was  withheld, 
by  the  entreaties  of  those  about  him, 
from  ordering  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea. 

Yet,  amidst  the  declineof  Roman  great- 
ness, the  growth  of  idolatrous  super- 
stition, and  the  horrors  of  the  times,  it  is 
leasing  to  see  the  ~  improvements  of 
uman  society  through  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  corrupted  and  imperfect  as 
it  then  was.  I  have  before  noticed  the 
extinction  of  the  savage  games  and  sports 
of  the  Romans.  Of  a  piece 
with  this  was  the  abolition 
of  the  barbarous  custom  of 
exposing  children,  a  custom 
which  had  continued  amidst 
all  the  grandeur  of  Rome. 
Constantine,  in  the  year  331, 
had  made  a  decree  to  obviate 
it;  so  had  Honorius  in  the 
year  412.  Still,  however,  those  who  took 
care  of  the  children  were  molested.  And 
now  in  the  year  442,  in  a  council  held  at 
Vaison,f  it  was  ordained,  that  on  Sunday 
the  deacon  shall  give  notice  at  the  altar, 
that  an  exposed  child  hath  been  taken  up, 
and  that  if  any  will  claim  it,  he  may  ao 
so  within  ten  days;  otherwise  that  he 
who  shall  afterwards  claim  such  a  child, 
shall  have  the  church  censure  of  Homi-. 
cide  denounced  against  him. 

In  the  year  443,  Genseric 
passed  over  into  Sicily,  and 
so  far  as  his  arms  prevailed, 
extended  the  persecution  of 
the  church  into  that  island. 

Germanus,  of  Anxerre,  was  called  a 
second  time  into  Great  Britain,  to  assist 
the  church  against  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
which  again  spread  itself  there.  He  set 
out  in  the  year  44C,  and 
baffled  the  attempts  of  those 
who  disturbed  the  faith  of  the 
Romans.  The  authority  of 
this  person  was  exc^edinffly 
great  in  these  times,  and  it 
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must  be  confessed  that  he 
employed  it  to  the  best  pur- 
poses, the  propagation  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  benefit  of 
human  society.  But  I  am  inclined  ner 
ther  to  credit  nor  to  relate  his  miracles ; 
and  I  am  sorrr  that  I  have  little  else  to 
Germtnot  blithe  reader  concerningr  him 
diet,  "^  <li^  11^  the  year  448,  hav- 

A.  D.  448.  in^  held  the  See  of  Auxerre 
thirty  years. 
Attila,  the  Hun,  now  made  terrible  ra- 
vages in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  yet, 
RuTSKet  of  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ascendant  which 
AttilS^  religion,  supported  by  any  to- 
lerable decorum  of  manners, 
must  ever  maintain  over  ignorant  barba- 
rism, that  his  respect  for  it,  in  some  mea^ 
sure,  had  already  checked  his  projs^ss  in 
Gaul ;  and  an  embassy  of  Leo,  bishop  of 
Rome,  from  the  emperor  of  the  West, 
determined  him  not  to  invade  Italy.  This 
was  in  tiie  year  452.  Two  years  after, 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  arrived  at 
Rome,  which  he  found  witiiout  defence : 
Leo  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  persuaded 
him  to  be  content  with  the  pillage,  and  to 
abstain  from  burnings  and  murders.  He 
returned  into  Africa  with  many  thousand 
captives.  This  circumstance  gave  occa- 
sion to  an  exercise  of  the  Christian  grace 
of  charity,  worthy  to  have  a  place  in  these 
annals. 

After  a  long  vacancy,DeogTatias  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Carthaj^  in  the  year  454, 
at  the  desire  of  Valentinian,  the  Roman 
emperoi^  and  as  it  seems  by 
(he  connivance  at  least  of 
Genseric.  The  captives  of 
the  latter  were  divided  amonsr 
his  followers,  who  separated 
husbands  from  wives,  and 
children  from  parents.  The  heart  of  Deo- 
gratias  was  moved  with  compassion ;  and 
to  prevent  these  disorders,  he  undertook 
to  redeem  the  captives  by  the'  sale  of  all 
the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging 
to  the  churches.  As  there  were  no  places 
large  enough  to  contain  the  multitude,* 
he  placed  them  in  two  great  churches, 
which  4ie  furnished  with  beds  and  straw, 
giving  order  for  their  daily  accommoda- 
tion with  all  necessaries.  He  appointed 
physicians  to  attend  the  sick,  and  had 
nourishment  distributed  to  them  in  his 
presence  by  their  directions.  In  the  night 
he  visited  all  the  beds,  giving  himself  up 
to  this  work,  notwithstanding  his  age  and 
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•  Vict.  Vit.  B.  i. 


infirmities.  He  lived  only  three  jrears  in 
his  bishopric,  was  endeaired  to^  the  me- 
moiy  of  the  faithful  by  his  virtues ;  and 
while  Arians  performed  military  exploits, 
and  dealt  in  blood,  this  follower  of  Angus- 
tine  honoured  the  leal  doctrines  of^the 
Gospel  by  acts  of  meekness  and  charity. 
It  is  thus  that  we  still  trace  the  real 
church  of  Christ,  and  see  the  connexion 
of  principles  and  practice  in  ^e  disciples 
of  the  Lamb.  The  si^ht  of  so  much 
goodness  was  too  much  for  Genseric;  he 
took  care  to  suffer  no  more  such  bishops, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  the  orthodox 
bishops  in  Africa  were  reduced  to  three. 

Several  godly  persons,  after  a  variety 
of  hardships  and  tortures,  came  into  the 
hands  of  Cfapsur,  a  Moorish  king,  the  re- 
lation of  Genseric.  These  being  arrived 
at  the  desert  where  he  lived,  and  seeing 
there  a  number  of  profane  sacrifices,  be- 
gan by  their  discourse  and  manner  of  life 
to  bring  over  the  Barbarians  to  the  know- 
ledcre  of  God,  and  gained  a  great  mul- 
titude in  a  country  where  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  not  yet  been  heard  of.  Desir- 
ous of  establishing  the  Gospel  there,  they 
sent  deputies,^who  having  crossed  the  de- 
sert, arrived  at  a  Roman  city ;  for  some 
part  of  Africa  still  remained  connected 
with'  the  Roman  empire.  The  bishop 
sent  priests  and  ministers,  who  built  a 
church,  and  baptized  a  great  number  of 
Barbarians.  The  Pagan  king  informed 
Genseric  of  these  transactions,  who,  in- 
censed at  the  zeal  of  these  pious  men, 
condemned  them  to  death.  The  convert- 
ed Moors  bewailed  themselves ;  and  the 
martyrs  as  they  passed  by,  said  to  each 
of  them.  Brother,  pray  for  me ;  God  has 
accomplished  my  desire ;  this  is  the  way 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Genseric-  ordered  the  bishops  to  deliver 
up  the  sacred  vessels  and  books ;  whicft 
they  refusing,  the  Vandals  took  them  by 
force,  and  plundered  every  thin?.  Vale- 
rian, bishopof  Abfienza,  above  four-scire 
years  of  age,  was  driven  alone  out  of  the 
city,  and  all  person  were  prohibited  from 
lodging*  him  in  their  houses.  He  lay 
naked  a  long  time  in  the  public  road,  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  and  thuS  expired 
for  the  faith  of  Christ.    . 

The  Orthodox  celebrating  Easter  in  the 
church  of  a  town  called  Regia,  the  Arians 
assaulted  and  massacred  them.  Gen- 
seric ordered,  that  none  but  Arians  should 
servo  in  his  family,  or  in  that  of  his  chil- 
dren. A  person  named  Armopistus,  in 
the  service  of  Theodoric,  the  king's  son, 
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was  treated  with  a  variety  of  insults,  till 
death  pat  a  period  to  his  snfiferings. 

Another,  named  Aichinimus,  was  flat- 
tered by  Genserio  himself,  ^d  was  pro- 
mised immense  wealth,  if  he  would  re- 
ceive Arianism;  but  his  constancy  was 
invincible,  and  Genseric  having  given 
secret  orders  to  the  executioners,  that  if 
he  showed  undaunted  courage  at  the  mo- 
ment of  execution,  his  life  should  be 
spared ;  he  by  this  means  was  suffered  to 
live. 

Satar,  steward  of  Huneric's  house,*" 
was  very  free  in  his  censures  of  Arianism. 
Being  accused,  he  was  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  all  bis  property,  and  was  fur- 
ther told,  that  his  wife  should  be  married 
to  a  keeper  of  camels  if  he  persevered. 
His  wife,  who  had  several  children  and 
a  suckling  infant,  entreated  him  to  com- 
ply. He  answered,  **  Thou  speakest  as 
one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh.f  Let 
them  do  what  they  will,  I  must  remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  Whoever  doth  not 
leave  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  or  houses, 
cannot  be  my  disciple.''  They  stripped 
him  of  aU,  and  reduced  him  to  beggaiy. 

Genseric  afterwards  ordered  the  great 
church  of  Carthage  to  be  shut  up,  and 
banished  the  ministers :  and  wherever  his 
arms  prevailed,  he  made  .the  people  of 
God  to  feel  his  fury.  The  whole  empire 
J.  of  the  West,   indeed,   was 

taketTby  f«dling  into  ruin.  Odoacer, 
Odnacer,  ^^^^  of  the  Heruli,  made  him- 
A.  D.  476.  self  master  of  Rome  in  the 
year  476,  and  though  he  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
victorious  arms  of  Theodoric  the  Goth, 
yet  Roman  emperors  have  ceased  in  Italy 
ever  since.^  Africa,  we  have  seen,  bow- 
ed under  the  yoke  of  the  Vandals;  Spain, 
and  a  great  part  of  Gaul  was  held  in  sub- 
lection  by  the  Goths ;  the  other  part  of 
Gaul,  was  subjuj^ated  by  the  Franks, 
who,  in  process  of  time,  became  masters 
of^the  whole  country,  *which  from  them 
bears  the  name  of  France;  and  the  south- 
em  part  of  Great  Britain  was  overpowered 
at  length  by  the  Saxons.  Tli^e  were 
idolaters,  and  the  small  remains  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  Christians  by  profession. 


retired  into  the  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Wales.  The  poverty  of  the  northern  partd 
of  the  island  was  their  security.  And  we 
must  be  content  to  leave  the  fruits  of  the 
labours  of  Germanus,  Palladius,  and  Pa- 
trick, in  a  very  low  state, '  till  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Saxons.  The  Franks  also  were  at 
present  idolaters;  the  Barbarians,  who 
ruled  in  the  other  parts,  were  Arians, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
persecuted  the  faithful  with  so  much  rage 
as  the  Vandals  did.  Evaric,  kin^  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain,  seemed  ambitious  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Genseria :  he  forbad 
the  ordination  of  bishops  in  the  room  of 
those  who  were  deceased,  and  seni  others 
into  banishment.  The  churches  fell  into 
decay,  and  congregations  seldom  assem- 
bled. Indeed  it  was  a  veiy  gloomy  sea- 
son with  the  Western  chnrsh  in  general. 
The  wrath  of  God  was^  evidently  poured 
out  on  the  churches  for  inercies  long 
abused ;  but  there  were  those  who,  by  the 
principles  of  divine  grace,  were  enabled 
m  patience  to  possess  their  souls,  and  to 
evidence  that  the  real  church  was  far 
from  being  extinguished. 

Among  the  stars  that  illuminated  this 
disastrous  period,  was  Sidonius  of  Ly- 
ons.* He  was  one  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Gaul,  and  was  a  celebrated  . 

orator  and  poet.    About  the    Sidomas 
year  472,  he  was,  contrary  to    roadrSf- 
his  wishes,  appointed  bishop    ,hop  of 
of  Clermont^  in  Auvergne.    Clermont, 
His   liberali^   was   highly    j^  d.  473, 
laudable,  and  even  before  he 
was  bishop,  he  did  frequently,  unknown 
to  his  wife,  convert  his  silver  plate  to  the 
use  of  the  poor.    His  brother-in-law,t 
Ecdicius,  was  remarkably  distinguished 
for  the  same  virtue.    The  Goths  having 
ravaged  the  countij  during  the  scarcity 
occasioned  by  a  grievous  famine,  which 
was   added  to  the  national  afflictions, 
Ecdicius  collected  4,000  of  both  sexes, 
whom  he  lodged  in  his  houses,  and  nour- 
ished during  all  the  time  of  the  scarcity. 
Patiens,  bishop  of  Lyons,  also    •j^g  boun- 
extended  his  bounty  to  the    trof 
remotest  parts  of  Gaul.    The    i^atient, 


*  Hunerio  was*  the  aoo  and  tueoestor  of 
Geoterio. 

t  Job  ii.  10. 

i  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  men- 
tion particalarlj  the  emperors  of  the  West 
tinee  the  death  of  the  great  Theodosius,  as 
they  are  all  characters  very  feeble  or  obscure, 
and  no  way  interesting  in  ohorch-history. 


*  I  dare  not,  however,  rank  this  man  amonff 
the  ornaments  of  the  Charch  of  Christ  I  find 
him  oontinually  with  princes  and  emperors, 
writing  their  panesTrios,  and  absorbed  in 
secular  politics.  Ofhis  eTan^lieal  taste  and 
spirit,  I  know  no  sufficient  evidence. 

+  Fleury,B.xxix.S6. 
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bitbopoT  providence  of  God  was  re- 
Wo""*  markable  in  tempeiingr  the 

miseries  of  the  ChriBtians,  in 
these  times,  by  raisingr  i^  such  exemplars 
of  munificence.  Patiens  possessed  the 
pastoral  character  in  a  gpreat  degree,  and 
reclaimed  many  of  ^e  Burgondian  Arians. 
His  yirtues  were  admired  by  Gonde- 
baud,  the  Burgnndian  King,  who  resided 
at  Lyons. 

A  council  was  held  in  Gaul,  from  the 
confused  accounts  of  which  it  appears 
that  Semi-Pelagianism  was  still  very 
prevalent  there ;  nor 'is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  consider  the  little  light  of  the 
Scriptures  which  now  remained  in  the 
church. 

Genseric  dying  in  the  year  4T7,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Huneric* 
He  began  his  rei^  with  a  mild  aspect 
Death  6f  •  ^^^^d  the  faithful,  and,  after 
Genteric,  ^^  internd  of  twenty-four 
A.  D.477.  yearSi  permitted  them  to  or- 
dain a  bishop  of  Carthage, 
but  under  this  condition,  that  the  Arians 
at  Constantinople  should  have  the  same 
liberty,  which  those  of  the  general  church 
had  at  Carthage.  The  people  protested 
against  the  condition,  and  with  good  rea^ 
son,  because  the  power  was  out  of  their 
hands,  and  they  said,  "  We  will  not 
accept  a  bishop  on  such  terms.  Jesus 
Christ  will  govern  the  church,  as  he  has 
done  hitherto.*  But  Huneric  disregard- 
ed the  protestatibn :  and  Eugenius  was 
elected  bishop  of  Carthage. 

All  mankind^  soon  bore  witness  to  his 
virtues.  The  revenues  of  the  church 
were  indeed  in  the  hands  of  the  Arians ; 
but  large  sums  were  every 
The  TIT-  Jay  brought  to  him,  all  which 
Ewnius  ^^  faithfully  distributed  to 
bishop  of  ^e  needy,  and  reserved  to 
Carthage,  himself  no  more  than  daily 
bread.  The  Arian  bishops 
soon  murmured ;  they  represented  htm  as 
a  dangerous  preacher,  and  expostulated 
with  Eugenius  himself  for  suflfering  per- 
sons to  hear  him  who  wore  the  Vandal 
habit.  Which  was,  it  seems,  at  that  time 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Roman.  God's 
nouse,  he  replied,  is  open  to  all,  without 
respect  to  persons. 

Huneric,  who  had  only  complied  thus 
far  with  the  inclinations  of  the  Roman 
Christians  in  his  dominions,  to  oblige 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  where  the 
emperor  of  the  East  reigned,  began  gra- 
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dually  to  show  the  ferocity  of  his  spirit. 
Feanng  that  he  should  lose  his  Vandals, 
if  they  attended  the  preaching  of  Eoffe- 
nius,  he  ordered  flruards  to  watch  at  tbe 
door  of  the  chureh,  who,  when  they  saw 
a  man  or  woman  in  a  Vandal  habit,  struck 
such  persons  on  the  head  with  shcHt 
staves  ia^d  and  indented,  which,  beinff 
twisted  mto  the  hair,  and  drawn  bacK 
with  sudden  violence,  tore  off  both  the 
hair  and  skin.*  Many  suffered  extremely 
by  these  means ;  women,  who  had  been 
thus  treated,  were  led  through  the  streets, 
with  a  crier  goingbefore,  to  exhibit  them 
to  the  people.  The  faithful,  however, 
remained  m-m ;  and  those  who  belonged 
to  Huneric^s  court  could  not  be  induced 
to  receive  Arianism.  He  deprived  them 
of  their  pensions,  and  sent  them  to  reap 
com  in  the  country.  As  these  persons 
had  been  educated  like  gentlemen,  the 
punishment  was  equally  severe  and  re- 
proachful. But  thev  bore  the  cross  for 
the  sake  of  Him  who  gave  himself  for 
them. 

Victor,  bishop  of  Vita,  to  whom,  as  an 
eye-witness  and  fellow-sufferer,  we  aie 
indebted  for  the  histoiy  of  this  memorable 
persecution,  relates  some  visions,  which 
were  looked  on  as  preludes  of  the  horrible 
desolations  which  approached.  We  may 
pass  by  these  without  any  loss  to  the 
reader,  and  also  without  any  impeach- 
ment of  the  general  credulity  of  the 
historian.  Huneric  at  first  ordered,  that 
none  should  hold  any  office  who  was  not 
an  Arian.  He  afterwards  confiscated  the 
possessions  of  the  rejected  orthodox,  and 
banished  their  persons  into  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  He  seized  the  consecrated 
virgins,  and  treated  them  with  excessive 
cruelty  and  indecency,  with  a  view  to 
extort  evidence  from  them  against  tbe 
bishops.  But  nothing  could  be  drawn 
from  them  to  suit  t)ie  tyrant's  purpose, 
though  many  died  under  the  torments. 

Huneric  afterwards  banished  pastors 
and  people,  to  the  amount  of  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-six,  into  the 
desert.  Felix,  of  Abbirita,  had 
been  bishop  forty-four  years,    J®""*®*^ 
and  bv  the  palsy  had  lost  his    H^erit. 
speech,  and  even  his  under- 
standing.   The  faithful,  compassionating 
his  case,  implored  the  king,  that  the  ola 
man  might  he  allowed  to  end  his  days 
quietly  at  Carthage.    Huneric,  as  if  he 
had  been  ambitious  to  outstrip  the  Pagan 
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emperors  in  peisecntioD,  said,  *^  Let  him 
be  tied  to  wild  oxen,  and  be  so  carried, 
where  I  ordered  ;'*  on  which,  the^  tied 
him  across  a  mule  like  a  piece  of  timber. 
These  Christian  heroes  were  conducted 
to  the  two  cities  of  Sicca  and  Lares, 
where  the  Moors  were  directed  to  receiye 
and  conduct  them  into  the  desert.  They 
were  at  £rst  confined  in  a  prison,  where 
their  brethren  were  allowed  to  have  access 
to  them,  to  preach,  and  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Some  young  children 
were  of  the  number,  several  of  whoni  were 
tempted'by  their  mothers,  to  admit  Arian 
baptism;    but  out  of  thb   mouths  of 

BABES  AND   SUCKLINGS   STRENGTH  WBS  Or- 

dained,  and  they  continued  faithful. 

The  guards  were  soon  after  severely 
chastised  for  granting  these  privileges; 
none  were  permitted  to  visit  the  prison- 
ers ;  they  were  thrown  one  upon  another, 
and,  for  want  of  room,  could  not  withdraw, 
to  comply  with  the  necessities  of  nature. 
The  effect  of  this  waei  horrible  beyond 
description.  Some  of  their  brethren  fcnhd 
means  to  enter  unobserved  among  them, 
and  of  these  was  Victor,  our  author,  who 
sunk  up  to  the  knees  in  the  odure.  How 
strong  was  that  mce  which  caused 
them  patiently  to  endure,  rather  than  free 
themselves  by  unfaithfulness  I 

The  Moors  at  length  ordered  them  to 
march.  They  went  out  on  the  Lord's 
day,  their  clothes,  their  heads,  and  tiieir 
faces  covered  all  over  with  filth,  and  they 
sang  as  they  went,  '^Such  honour  have 
all  his  saints."  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Uniziba,  comforted  them,  and  gave  them 
all  he  had,  wishing  for  the  honour  of  being 
carried  with  them.  This  was  not  granted 
him  at  present.  He  afterwards  was  con- 
fined, suffered  much,  and  was  sent  into 
banishment.  There  is  a  voice  in  man 
which  speaks  loudly  in  favour  of  suffering 
innocience.  The  whole  country  resound- 
ed with  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  peofjle, 
flocking  to  behold  ttiem,  and  throwing 
their  children  at  their  feet.  Alas,  said 
they,  to  whom  do  you  leave  us  ]  Who 
shall  baptize  these  children  1  Who  shall 
administer  the  Lord's  supper  to  us  ?  Why 
are  we  not  permitted  to  go  with  you! 
Among  the  rest,  a  woman  was  observed 
leading  a  child  by  the  hand.  Run,  my 
boy,  said  she,  observe  what  haste  these 
holy  men  make  to  receive  the  crown. 
Being  reproved  for  desiring  to  go  along 
with  them,  she  replied,  I  am  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  bishop  of  Zurita ;  and  I  am 
carrying  this  child,  who  is  my  grandson, 


lest  he  be  left  alone,  and  the  enemy 
draw  him  into  the  snares  of  death.  The 
bishops,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  could 
only  say,  God's  will  be  done.  Ajb  they 
travelled,  when  the.  aged  or  the  young, 
who  wanted  strength,  were  not  able  to 
advance,  the  Moors  pricked  them  forward 
with  their  javelins,  or  threw  stones  at 
them.  Such  as  were  not  able  to  walk 
were  tied  by  the  feet,  and  dragged  along. 
Many  died  in  the  march ;  the  rest  arrived 
at  the  desert,  and  were  fed  with  barley, 
nor  were  even  allowed  this  after  a  season. 

In  the  ^ear  483,  Huneric  sent  an  edict 
to  Eugenius,  with  orders  to  read  it  in  the 
church,  and  dispatched  couriers  with  co- 
pies of  it  through  Africa.  The 
purport   of   the   Edict    was.     Edict  of 
after  upbraiding  the  faithful    Huncrio, 
bishops    for    their    zeal    in"  A. D. 489. 
spreadinnr  tlieir  doctrines,  to     ' 
command  thtnn  all  to  appear  at  Carthage, 
to  dispute  with  the  Arian  bishops  on  a 
certain  day,  and  to  prove  their  faith,  if 
they  could,  by  the  Scripture. 

The  mpst  alarming  words  were,  "  re- 
solving not  to  suffer  any  scandal  in  our 
provinces."     The   bishpps    interpreted 
them  to  mean,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
any  who  professed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Tnnity  to  remain  in  his  dominions.  They 
therefore  drew  up  a  remonstrance,  con- 
taining in  substance  a  petition,  that  Hu- 
neric would  send  for  the  bishops  who 
were  beyond  the  seas.    Huneric,  regard- 
less of  the  remonstrance,  perseciited  the 
most  learned  bishops  under  various  pre- 
tences.     He    banished    the 
bishop  Donatian,  after  giving    Hunerie 
him  a  hundred  and  fifty  has-    baoithes 
tinadoes.     He  treated  others    Donatian. 
also  with  great  cruelty,  and 
forbad  any  of  his  sect  to  eat  with  the 
faithful. 

On  the  first  of  February,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  conference,  the  bishops 
resorted  to  Carthage  from  every  part  of 
Africa,  and  from  sal  the  islands  subject 
to  the  Vandals.  Huneric,  for  many  days, 
made  no  mention  of  the  conference,  and 
separated  those  of  the  ^eatest  abilities 
from  the  rest,  that  he  might  put  them  to 
death  on  false  pretences.  One  of  the 
most  learned,  named  Lstus,  he  bipned 
alive,  with  a  view  of  intimidating  others. 
At  length,  when  the  conference  was 
opened,  the  orthodox  chose  ten  of  their 
own  number,  to  answer  for  the  rest. 
Cirila,  the  chief  of  the  Arian  bishops, 
was  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  with 
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kis  partitans  ftittingr  in  an  exalted  station, 
while  the  orthodox  continued  standing 
l>elow.  The  latter  saw  what  a  mock- 
eonference  it  was  likely  to  proTe,  and  re- 
monstrated ;  the  Arians  ordered  one  hun- 
dred bastinadoes  to  be  mven  to  each  of 
them.  May  God  look  down  on  the  yio- 
lence  that  is  offered  ns,  said  Eugenius. 
Ciiila  finding  them  better  prepared  than 
he  imagined,  made  use  of  several  cavUs 
to  avma  the  conference.  The  orthodox 
foreseeing  this,  had  prepared  a  confes- 
sion* of  %dth,  in  which  the  Trinitarian 
doctrine  is  very  explicitly  declared,  and 
which  concludes  thus:  "This  is  our 
faith,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles,  and  founded 
upon  the  society  of  all  the  general 
churches  through  the  world;  in  which 
by  the  grace  of  Ood  Almighty,  we  hope 
to  persevere.till  ^death." 

The  Arians,  incensed  at  this  confes- 
flioD,  reported  to  the  king  that  the  ortho- 
dox haa  raised  a^clamour,  to  avoid  the 
conference.  The  tyrant  had  taken  his 
measures ;  orders  were  sent  through  the 
provinces,  by  virtue  of  which  the  churches 
were  all  shut  in  one  day,  and  their  reve- 
nues given  to  the  Arians.  He  allowed 
.  the  onhodox  till  the  first  of  June  in  the 
same  year,  that  is,  484,  \o  consider  whe- 
ther they  would  merit  pardon  by  a  retrac- 
tion. 

Such  were  the  measures  made  use  of 
to  obliterate  the  doctrines  of  divine  grace 
in  Africa,  where  they  had  been  so  glo- 
riously revived  by  Augustine. 
Huneric  ordered  the  bishops 
to  be  expelled  from  Carthage, 
stripped  them  of  horses  and 
changes  of  raiment,  and  for- 
bad, under  terrible  penalties,  any  one  to 
five  them  victuals  or  lodgings.  The 
ishops  remained  without  the  walls  of 
Ae  city,  exposed  to  the  weather;  and 
meeting  accidentally  with  the  king,  they 
all  came  to  him :  "  Why,  say  they,  are 
we  treated  thus  1"  He  looked  with  fury, 
and  ordered  some  armed  horsemen  to 
ride  in  among  them,  who  wounded  many. 
Huneric  could  not  but  be  conscious  that 
his  conduct  was  no  less  absurd  than  ini- 
quitous. On  second  thoughts,  he  ordered 
them  to  go  to  a  place  called  the  Temple 
of  Memory,  where  they  were  shown  a 
ps^er  rolled  up,  and  were  required  to 
swear  to  what  was  contained  in  it.  Are 
we  like  beasts,  void  of  sense  and  under- 
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standing,  cried  two  of  them,  that  we 
should  swear  at  a  venture,  without  know- 
ing what  is  contained  in  the  paper  t  In 
the  issue,  of  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
bishops,  who  came  to  the  conference, 
forty-eight  died,  many  of  them,  proba- 
bly, through  hard  usage ;  forty-six  were 
banished  into  Corsica,  three  hundred  and 
two  into  other  places;  and  most  of  the 
rest  naade  their  escape. 

Ainong  those  sent  into  exile  was  Vigi- 
lius,  of  Thapsus,  a  man  famous  for  his 
writings.     To  ^prevent  the  persecution 
from  being  more  fierce,  he 
composed  a  number  of  trear    yinlios 
tises  under  the  names  of  some    exiled, 
of  the  most  renowned  fathers, 
as  he  himself  acknowledged- with  regard 
to  several  of  them.  The  celebrated  creed, 
called  that  of  Athanasius,  is  ascribed  to 
him.*    He  appears  to  have  meant  well ; 
but  the  artifice  was  extremely  culpable ; 
and  partly  by  his  practice,  and  partly  by 
his  example,  he  has  caused  much  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  in  the  works  of  the 
fathers.    Vigilius  mmself  retired  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Huneric,  as  if  the  very  soul  of  Gale- 
rius  had  been  assumed  by^him,  pursued 
his  sanguinary  designs  with  vigour. '  Ha 
sent  executioners  among  the 
laity,  who  whipped,  hanged.     Farther 
and  burned  alive  the  faithful,    onielties 
Eugenius,  before  he  left  Car-     of  Huoe- 
thage,  had  written  a  stre|;iu-    "®- 
ous  letter,  to  warn  his  flock : 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  many  of  them 
gave  the  noblest  proofs  of  sincerity.  Do- 
nysia,  while  sihfi  was  scourged,  and  the 
blood  was  streaining  firom  her  body,  said, 
"  Ministers  of  the  devil,  what  you  now 
do  to  confound  me  with  shame  (for  they 
had  stripped  her  naked),  is  my  glory  ;*' 
and  she  exhorted  the  rest  to  Bnuer  mar- 
t3rrdom.    Looking  severely  at  her  son, 
whom  she  saw  dreading  the  torture,  **'  Re- 
member,  son,  said  she,  that  we  have 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 
Let  us  not  lose  the  garment  of  salvation, 
lest  the  Master  should  say.  Cast  them 
into  outer  darkness."    The  young  man 
upon  this  suffered  death  with  constancy: 
and  she  thanked  God  with  a  loud  voice. 


•  Victor,  B.  iii. 


*  I  have  wondered  wh^  personB,  vho  love 
not  the  doetrine  of  the  Trinity,  should  triampk 
80  much  on  aecount  of  this  circumstance.  If 
the  sentiments  of  the  creed  be  defensible  bj 
Soriptare,  the  name  of  Vigilius  cannot  dis- 
grace them  ;  if  they  be  not,  that  of  Athana- 
nut  can  do  them  no  honour. 
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embracingr  his  body.  Many  sofifered  with 
her,  streoffdiened  by  her  exhortations.* 

The  suSerin^  of  many  others  were 
Tery  dreadfol ;  it  is  even  painful  to  write 
or  read  the  narratives.  A  woman  called 
Victoria,  with  amazing  constancy  sup- 
ported her  cruel  tortures,  unmoT^  also 
Dy  the  entreaties  of  her  husband,  who 
besought  her  to  pity  their  common  chil- 
dren. 

Victorian,  of  Adrumetam,  was  at  that 
time  governor  of  Carthage  nnder  the 
kin^.  He  was  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Africa :  to  pan  him  over  to  Arianism  was 
to  gain  a  pnze ;  and  Huneric  assured  him 
of  his  particular  favour,  if  he  would  sub- 
mit to  be  re-baptized,  and  renounce  the 
Trinitarian  cr£ed.  *'  Tell  the  king,"  said 
he,  "  if  there  were  no  other  life  after  this, 
I  would  not  for  a  little  temporal  honour 
be  ungrateful  to  my  God,  who  hath 
granted  me  the  grace  to  believe  in  him." 
The  king,  incensed  at  an  answer  truly 
christian,  tormented  him  grievously ;  and 
thus  he  slept  in  Jesus.  At  Tambaia,  two 
brothers  continued  a  whole  day  suspend- 
ed, with  large  stones  fastened  to  their 
feet.  One  of  them,  overcome  with  the 
torture,  at  length  desired  to  recant,  and 
to  be  taken  down.  **  No,  no,  said  the 
other ;  this,  brother,  is  not  what  we  swore 
to  Jesus  Christ :  I  will  testify  against 
you,  when  we  come  before  his  awful 
throne,  that  we  swore  by  his  body  and 
blood,  that  we  would  suffer  for  his  sake.'" 
He  said  much  more,  to  rouse  and  encou< 
rage  him;  at  length  his  feUow-suffer^pr 
cned  out,  "  Torment  as  you  please,  I  will 
follow  my  brother's  example."  The  ex- 
ecutioners were  quite  fatigued  with  tor 
turing  them  by  hot  irons  and  hooks,  and 
at  length  dismissed  them,  remarking  that 
every  one  appeared  ready  to  follow  the 
example  of  tne  two  brothers,  and  that 
none  was  brought  over  to  Arianism. — I 
see  still  the  marks  of  the  true  church  pa- 
tiently suffering  for  the  truth's  sake,  and 
yictorious  in  suffering. 

At  Typasa,  the  secretary  of  Cirila  was 
ordained  bishop  by  the  Anans.  The  in^ 
habitants  seeing  this,  transported  them- 
selves into  Spain,  as  the  ciistance  was 
but  small :  some,  who  could  meet  with 
no  yessel  s,  remained  in  Afiica.  The  new 
bishop  laboured  by  courtesy  to  win  their 
fevour ;  but  they,  in  contempt  of  his  mi- 
nistry, assembled  themselves  in  a  pri- 
Tate  house  for  public  worship.    Huneric 


hearing  of  this  by  a  message  fh)m  the 
bishop,  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  out 
out  and  their  right  hands  to  be  cut  off« 
in  the  public  market-place.  He  seems  to 
have  permitted  them  to  retire  to  Constan* 
tinople,  but  to  have  been  determined  to 
prevent  their  open  confession  of  the  Tri- 
nity. Shall  I,  m  compliance  with  modem 
prejudices,  throw  a  veil  over  the  rest,  or 
shall  I  proceed  according  to  historical 
yeracity  i — imperiosa  trahit  yEiCiTAS.  A 
miracle  followed,  worthy  of 
God,  whose  majesty  had  been  a  mirteu- 
so  daringly  insulted,  and  lout  inter- 
which  must  at  that  time  have  pontiou. 
much  strengthened  the  hearts 
of  the  £adthful,  who  needed  indeed  some 
peculiar  consolations  amidst  such  scenes 
of  horrible  persecution.  The  miracle  it* 
self  is  so  well  attested,  that  I  see  not 
how  it  can  be  more  so.  The  reader  shall 
have  both  the  fact  and  itrprobfb.  Though 
their  tongues  were  cut  out  to  the  root, 
they  spake  as  well  as^  before.  "  If  any 
one  doubt  the  fact,  says  Victor  of  Vita, 
let  him  go  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
will  find  a  sub-deacon,  called  Rbparatus, 
one  who  was  thus  treated,  who  speaks 
plainly,  and  who  has  a  particular  respect 
shown  him  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor 
Zeno,  especially  by  the  empress." 

iGneas,  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, a  cautious  and  prudent  peraon,*  was 
at  that  time  at  Constantinople,  and  writes 
thus  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
Dialogue  on  the  Resurrection ;    Proofs  of 
"I  myself  saw  them,  heard    themira- 
them  speak,  and  wondered,    ^*°JJi*°' 
that  their  utterance  could  be    x\^^^' 
so  articulate.    I  searched  for 
the  organ  of  speech,  and  not  trusting  my 
ears,  was  resolved  to  have  the  proof  of 
the  eyes.    Causing  them  to  open  their 
mouthsv  I  saw  that  their  tongues  were 
plucked  out  even  by  the  roots,  and  was 
then  more  surprised,  that  they  could  live, 
than  that  they  could  speak."  Is  this  suf- 
ficient evidence  t   Hear  more:  Procopius, 
the  historian,  in  his  History  of  the  Van- 
dalic  War,f  says,  Huneric  ordered  the 
tongues  of  many  to  be  cut  out,  who  were 


•  Victor,  B.V. 


•  Gibbon  (Decline  of  Rom.  Emp.  toI.  Hi.  e. 
xxxTiii.)  is  struck  vith  this  eTiden«e,in  coo- 
junction  with  that  of  the  r6st.  Yet  he  intimates 
that  the  infidel's  suspicion  is  incurable.  Doea 
he  allude  to  himself)  To  what  purpose  does 
he  say  so,  if  he  does  not  ?  If  he  does,  what  li 
this  but  to  deny  all  reasonable  evidence,  and 
confess  himself  to  be  unreasonable  ? 

f  B.  1.  c  viii. 
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tfterwards  seen  in  the  streeU  of  Constan- 
tinople when  I  was  there,  talking  with- 
out any  impediment,  or  feel  log  any  incon- 
Tenienoe  rrom  what  they  had  suffered. 
Count  Marcellinus,  in  his  Chroniobns, 
^ajrs,  *'  I  have  seen  some  of  this  company 
of  &ithful  confessors  at  Constantinople, 
wbe  had  their  tongues  cat  out,  but  spake 
nevertheless  without  any  imperfection  in 
their  utterance.*'  To  name  only  one  more 
witness  j  the  greilt  emperor  Justinian,  in 
a  Constitution  published  by  him  for 
Airica,  after  it  had  fidlen  into  his  do- 
minion, testifies,  that  he  had  beheld  the 
same.* 
'  Numbers  were  maimed  in  various  ways. 
Some  lost  their  hands,  some  their  feet, 
others  their  eyq^  their  noses,  or  their 
ears.  Dagila,  wife  of  one  of  the  King's 
cup-bearers,  though  nobly  born  and 
brought  up  tenderlT,  was  severely 
scoureed  and  banished  into  a  desert,  joy- 
fully lorsaking  her  ^ouse,  husband,  and 
children. 

Seven  monks  or  Capsa  having  been 
persuaded  to  come  to  Carthage,  nattered 
with  fair  promises  and  tbe  royal  favour, 
showed,  however,  that  they  had  an- 
other 8PIB1T  in  them.  Inflexibly  firm  in 
the- profession  of  the  Trinity,  and  disap- 
pointing the  hopes  of  Hnneric,  they  were 
martyr^  by  his  orders. 

The  whole  clergy  of  Carthage,  after 
having  been  almost  starved  with  hunger, 
were  exiled.  Elpidiphorus,  who  had 
been  baptized  into  the  faith  of  the  Trinity, 
and  who  had  had  for  his  sponsor  the  dea- 
con Muritta,  was  more  active  than  others 
in  tormenting  the  faithful.  As  they  were 
preparing  to  stretch  Muritta  on  the  rack, 
the  venerable  aged  person  suddenly  drew 
out,  from  under  his  robe,  the  linen  with 
which  he  had  covered  Elpidiphorus  at 
his  comin|r  out  of  the  font,  and  spreading 
it  in  the  view  of  the  whole  company,  he 
said  to  the  apostate,  who  sat  as  his  judge, 
*' Behold  the  linen  which  shall  accuse 
you  at  the  coming  of  the  ^eat  Judge,  and 
shall  cast  you  headlong  into  the  lake  of 
brimstone,  because  you  have  clothed  your- 
self with  cursing,  by  renouncing  the  true 
baptism  and  the  faith."  Elpidiphorus 
was  confounded,  and  enable  to  answer. 
Two  Vandals, 'Who  loved  the  faith,  ac- 
companied by  their  mother,  forsook  their 
wealth,  and  followed  the  clergy  into  ba- 
nishment. Theucarius,  an  apostate,  ad^ 
vised  the  Arian  governors  to  recall  some 
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of  the  young  children,  whom  he,  aeeovd- 
ing  to  his  ofilce,  had  taught  to  sin^  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  whom  he  knew 
to  have  the  best  voices.  Messengners 
were  sent  to  recall  twelve,  who,  weeping 
and  holding  the  banished  cler^  by  their 
knees,  refused  to  leave  them.  They  were 
separated  from  them  by  force,  and  were 
brought  back  to  Carthage.  But  neither 
flatteries  nor  the  bastinado  could  cure 
them  of  their  attachment.  These,  af^r 
the  persecution  was  over,  were  held  in 
high  estimation  in  the  church.  The  Arian 
bishops  went  every  where  armed  with 
sworas,  accompanied  by  their  clergy. 
One,  named  Aifthony,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  cruel  treatment  of  Eugenius  of 
Carthaffe,  who  was  his  prisoner,  and 
whose  life  h^  in  vain  attempted  to  destroy 
by  repeated  severities.  Another  bishop, 
called  Habet  Deum,  was  bound  by  him 
hand  and  foot.  Another,  stopping  his 
mouth,  poured  water  on  his  body.  "  My 
brother,"  said  the  Arian*  unbinding  him, 
*^  you  are  now  a  Christian  as  well  as  we ; 
what  should  hinder  you  in  future,  from 
obeying  the  will  of  the  kingl"  "  "While 
you  were  stopping  my  month,  I  made," 
said  the  holy  comessor,  ^*  a  protestation 
against  your  Violence,  which  the  angels 
have  written  down,  and  will  present  to 
God." 

The  barbarity  was  general:  persons 
were  stopped  on  the  highways,  and 
brought  to  Arian  bishops,  who  rebap- 
tized  them,  and  gave  them  certificates,  to 
prevent  their  suffering  the  same  violence 
again.  None  were  permitted  to  pass  from 
place  to  place  without  these  certiBcates. 
The  Arian  clergy  ^nt,  even  in  the  night 
time,  with  armed  men  into  houses,  carry- 
ing water  with  them,  with  which  they 
sprinkled  persons  in  their  beds,  crying 
out  that  they  had  made  them  Christians. 
They  put  the  physician  Liberatus,  and 
his  wife,  into  separate  prisons;  when 
somebody  informed  the  latter,  that  her 
husband  had  obeyed  the  king,  ^'  Let  me 
see  him,"  says  she,  *'  and  I  will  do  what 
is  well-pleasing  to  God."  They  took  her 
out  of  the.  prison  to  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  said,  ^king  him  by 'the  throat,  ♦'  Un- 
happy man,  unworthy  of  the  grace  of 
GoQ,  why  will  you  perish  eternally  for  a 
transitory  glory?  Will  your  gold  and  sil- 
ver deliver  you  from  hell-fire  1"  "  What 
is  the  matter,  wife,"  he  replied ;  ^'  what 
have  they  been  telling  you?  *I  am  whal 
I  was  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
will  never  renounce  the  faith." 
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Cresconias,  a  presbyter  of  the  city  of 
Myzenta,  was  found  dead  in  a  cavern  of 
Mount  iSica.  Various  persons  of  both 
sexes  fleeing  from  the  persecution,  suf- 
fered thus  throudi  cold  and  hunger. 

At  length,  alter  a  horrible  reign  of 
seven  years  and  ten  months,  in  which 
time  the  church  was  purged  by  as  severe 
a  persecution  as  any  ever 
H^rio  known,  in  the  year  485  died 
Se^raot,  ^®  tjnnt  Huneric  of- a  dis- 
A.  IX  4S5  ®^®»  ^  which  he  was  cor- 
roded by  worms, — a  signal 
monument  of  Divine  justice!  Gontamond, 
his  nephew  and  saceessor,  stopped  the 
persecution,  and  recalled  Eugenius  to 
Cartha^.  In  the  year  487, 
Council  at    a  council  was  held  at  Rome, 

A  n\«7     ^*^  ^^^^'  ^^  bishop,  at  its 
A.D.  487.    jjga^i^*  in  which  were  forty 

bishops  of  Italy,  four  of  Africa,  and  se- 
venty-six priests.    The  rules  of  penance. 
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r3r  as  yourself,  undertake  the  embassy; 
shall  order  what  money  is  necessary  tot 
you.'*  Epiphanius  accepted 
the  commission  on  condition 
that  Victor,  bishop  of  Turin, 
might  be  his  companion.  In 
the  year  494,  Epiphanius 
passed  the  Alps ;  all  the  peo- 
ple came  out  to  see  him,  and 
Drought  presents,  which  he 
distributed  among  the  poor. 
Arriving  at  Lyons,  ^here 
Gondebaud,  the  Bui^ndian  king,  re- 
sided, he  advised  him  to  dismiss  the  cap- 
tives without  ransom.  It  seems  astonish- 
ing, that  one  Arian  king  should  negotiate 
with  another  of  the  same  sect,  by  means 
of  a  Trinitarian;  but  it 4s  jast  to  notice 
these  things,  that  the  reader  may  not  sus- 
pect all  Arians  to  have  had  the  spirit  of 
Eusebins,  of  Nicomedia,  or  of  Huneric 
_  .  the  Vandal.    The  true  triumphs  of  real 

prescribed' by  this  synod,  on  occasion  of  godliness  and  virtue^  in  softening  the 


the  late  persecution,  partook  partly  of  the 
prevailing  superstitions,  and  partly  of  the 
primitiye  strictness  of  discipline.  Clergy- 
men, who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
re-baptized,  were  deprived  not  only  of  the 
ministry,  but  even  of  lay-communion,  till 
their  death.  Other  articles  breathe  the 
same  severe  spirit;  yet  I  rejoice,  amidst 
the  excess  of  discipline,  to  find,  that  real 
religion  was  honoured.  One  rule  of  the 
council  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  its 
ffood  sense:  *  No  clergyman  shall  receive 
into  his  city  the  penitent  of  another  bishop, 
without  his  certificate  in  writing.' 

In  the  jear  493,  Theodoric,  Uie  Ostro- 
goth, now  comnlete  ntt^ter  of  Itdly,  after 
he  had  ruined  Odoacer,  made  a  law  to  re- 
strain all  the  adherents  of  the 
latter  from  making  a  will,  or 
disposing  of  their  estates.  All 
Italy  was  alarmed,  and  Epi 
phanius,  bishop  of  Pavia,  was 
applied  to,  that  he  miffht  in- 
tercede with  the  kinff.  Lawrence,  bishop 
of  Milan,  joining  wiw  him,  they  went  to- 
gjbther  to  Ravenna,  where  Theodoric  re- 
sided.f  Epiphanius  obtained  favour  for 
all,  except  some  few  leaders  of  the  party. 
Theodonc,  who  had  before  honoured  and 
experienced  ibfi  virtues  of  Epiphanius, 
discoursed  wim  him  in  private,  and  said, 
•<  You  see  the  desolations  of  Italy;  the 
Burgundians  have  carried  away  captiye  a 
nunmer  of  the  inhabitants;  I  wish  to  re- 
deem them;  none  of  the  bishops  is  so  pro- 
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miseries  of  human  society,  appear  in 
these  transactions  of  Epiphanius.  Let 
philosophers  say  that  this  was  all  the  ef* 
feet  of  superstition :  it  is  my  duty  to  show, 
that  even  in  a  superstitious  affe,  godliness 
did  exist,  and  did  perform  what  mere  su- 
perstition could  not;  and  Philosophy 
should  stop  her  mouth,  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  she  seldom  ever  did  so 
much  good  to  societv,  as  the  Christian 
religion  did,  even  when  discoloured  by 
superstition.  ^ 

Gondebaud,  who  was  no  stranger  ta 
the  character  of  Epiphanius,  restored. to 
him  without  ransom  all  the « prisoners, 
except  those  who  were  taken  armed,  they 
being  the  property  of  the  captors.  Six 
thousand  were  sent  away  without  ran* 
som ;  and  Theodoric^s  money,  aided  by 
the  liberality  of  Syagria,  a  lady  of  quali- 
ty and  of  ffood  works,  and  of  Avitus, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  redeemed  the  rest^ 
Epiphanius  travelled  to  Geneva,  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  the  captives  there,  and 
was  equally  successful  with  Gondegisi- 
las,  the  brother  of  Gondebaud.  He  re- 
-tumed  into  Italy  with  troops  of!  redeemed 
captives,  and  easily  obtained  for  them 
from  Theodoric  the  recovery  of  their  lands* 

This  excellent  person  was  born  at 
Pavia  in  the  year  438.  From  early  life 
he  was  devoted  to  divine  ser- 
vices, and  at  twen^  years  of 
ace,  was  ordained  deacon. 
He  was  made  bishop  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he 
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ive  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of 
~  and  the  good  of  mankind.  He  was 
often  successfully  employed  in  puhlic 
affairs.  In  the  year  474,  he  had  been 
sent  by  Nepos,  at  that  time  emperor  of  the 
West,  to  Evario,  kinff  of  the  Visigoths, 
^hen  residing  at  Toulouse,  though  afler 
the  Visigoths  were  ejected  from  Gaul, 
^ey  resided  in  Spain.  Epiphanius  ne- 
gotiated a  peace  with  Evaric  successful- 
Jy,  but  refused  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
him,  because  he  was  an  Arian.  In  476, 
Odoacer,  making  himself  master  of  Italy, 
Epiphanius,  by  his  intercession,  obtained 
the  deliverance  of  a  number  of  captives ; 
and  with  no  other  fund,  than  the  supplies 
of  Providence,  he  repaired  the  city  of 
Pavia,  which  had  been  pillaged,  and  re- 
built the  chuithes.  When  Theodoric 
entered  Italy  in  489,  Epiphanius  came  to 
him  to  Milan,  and  was  courteously  re- 
ceived. He  still  softened  the  horrors  of 
war  during  the  contest  between  Odoacer 
and  Theodoric,  an!  did  good  to  all,  even 
supporting  those  who  had 
pillaged  his  lands.  In  the 
year  496  he  died,  being  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age. 

About  this  time  decretals  of  Gelasius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  were  published :  a  few 
of  them  relating  to  oraination*  will  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned.  **He  who  is 
taken  from  a  monastic  life,  may  be  or- 
dained priest  in  a  year's  lime ;  but  he 
must  not  be  illiterate;  he  who  cannot 
read,  can  only  be  a  door-keeper.  All 
laymen  that  shall  be  ordained  shall  have 
six  months  probation;  and  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted priests  till  after  eighteen  months. 
Bishops  are  forbidden  to  receive,  much 
less  to  promote,  such  cleFgyraen  as  pass 
firom  one  church  to  another." 

Gelasiusf  himself  seems  to  have  been 
an  ornament  to  Christianity.  He  died 
Death  of  ^"  ^^  year  496,  He  composed 
Gelasius  a -treatise  against  some  Ro- 
A  D  496.  ™^^^'  ^bo  1^^^  ^  desire  to 
re-establish  the  ancient  super- 
stition of  the  Lupercalia.^    *'I  forbid. 


He  died, 
A.  D.  496, 


says  he,  any  Christian  to  practifle  these 
superstitions:  leave  them  to  heathens^ 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare  to  Chris- 
tians, that  they  are  fatal.  I  doubt  not 
but  my  predecessors  solicited  the  em- 
perors t9  abolish  this  abuse ;  they  were 
not  heard,  and  this  ruined  the  empire." 

It  appears  hence  how  slowly  and  stob- 
bornly  the  old  idolatries  departed  oat 
of  Christehdom.  The  testimony  of  Ge- 
lasius deserves* our  attention,  because 
his  manners  ware  holy.  He  was  inces- 
santly employed  in  prayer,  reading,  writ- 
ing or  business,  ana  in  conversation  on 
spiritual  things  with  godly  men.  Idle- 
ness and  luxury  were  equally  avoided  by 
him;  negligence  in  a  bishop  he  esteemed 
dangerous  to  souls ;  and  h»  liberality  to 
the  poor  was  unbounded.  To  all  this, 
it  may  not  be  quite  insignificant  to  add, 
that  he  composed  hymns  after  the  man- 
ner of  Ambrose. 

About  the  year  496,  Clevis,  king  of  the 
the  Franks,  was  baptized,  and  received 
into  the  general  church.  He  q^^^ 
himself,  perfidious,  ambitious,  b^ptiwd, 
and  cruel,  was  no  honour  to  a  n  49(1. 
any  religious  denomination. 
But  some  remarkable  circumstances  of 
Providence  attended  his  reception  of 
Christianity;  which  will  therefore  de- 
serve a  place  in  these  memoirs.  The 
Franks,  or  French,  were  a  German  nation 
known  long  before;  who  <lwelt  about  the 
lower  Rhine.  Having  passed  this  river, 
they  entered  into  Gaul,  under  the  conduct 
of  Pharamond,  their  first  king,  about  the 
year  4*20.  Clodio,  Merovaeus,  a  d  ig) 
Childeric,  and  Clovis,  reign- 
ed in  6uccession*iafter  him.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  deso- 
lated the  lower  empire,  they  still  advanc- 
ed gradually  in  conquests,  and  Cloris 
ruined  the  Roman  power  entirely  in  Gaul. 
But  he  had  to  contend  with  other  barbar- 
ous invaders,  all  of  whom,  however,  he 
subdued  at  length,  and  by  much  carnage 
and  violence  he  became  the  founder  of 


♦Fleury,B.xxx.Seo.  34. 

+  Flueiy,  B.  rxx.  41. 

4.  Gibbon,  in  Vol.  iii.  0.  zxxvi.  Decline,  &o. 
is  pleased  to  accuse  Gelasius  of  absurd  pre- 
judice, because  be  8apt>osed  those  who  were 
for  stiU  preserving  the  testival  of  the  Luper- 
calia  to  oe  only  nominal  Christians.  Af^er 
having  told  the  less  learned  reader,  that  this 
festival  was  an  ancient  piece  of  idolatry,  in 
honour  of  the  idol  god  Pah ;  that  joung  men, 
and  even  magistrates  ran  naked  through  the 
itreets;  that  they— modesty  forbids  m^  fur- 


ther to  explain  the  indecencies  of  the  cere- 
monies ;  suffice  it  to  say,  tliat  the  whole  vts 
calculated  to  encourage  libidinous  ticcs— I 
would  ask  such  a  writer,  whether  those,  vho 
were  for  still  preserving  tliis  abomination, 
could  be  any  more  than  nominal  ChriAiani ; 
whether  he  knows  any  evil  more  severely  sod 
more  constantly  condemned  in  Scripture  thas 
idolatry ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  exprestioe 
"harmless festival,"  (it  is  Gibbon's)  doesDOt 
fasten  on  him,  who  uses  it,  the  charge  of  iia- 

iiudence,  Of  ignorance  of  Scripture,  or  nt- 
evoleoce  against  the  word  of  God. 
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the  French  monarchy.  Wicked  as  he 
was,  he  was  fitted  to  become  an  useful 
instrument  of  Providence,  like  Henry 
VIIL  'of  Engrland,  many  ages  after. 
He  had  married  Clotilda,  niece  of  Gon- 
deband,  king  of  the  Burgundians;  she 
was  zealous  for  the  doctrine  of  thtf  Trini- 
ty, thon^h  both  her  uncle  and  the  whole 
nation  ol  the  Burgundians  professed  Ari- 
anism.  Could  her  private  history  be 
known,  it  would  probably  be  instructive 
and  edifying.  For  what  else  could  in- 
duce a  royal  lady,  brought  up  among 
heretics,  and  given  in  marriage  to  a 
powerful  Pagan,  to  persevere  Sone  so 
firmly  in  the  apostolical  faith,  but  the 
grace  of  God.and  the  effectual  operation 
of  his  Spirit,  in  an  age  when  divine  truth 
had  scarce  a  single  patron  of  great  power 
in  Europe?"* 

Having  a  son  by  her  husband  Clovis, 
she  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  to  per- 
mit the  child  to  be  baptized,  and  earnest- 
ly reasoned  with  him  on  the  vanity  of  his 
idols,  and  preached  Christianity  to  him 
with  much  sinceritv.  Clovis,  who,  it 
seems,  had  great  affection  for  his  queen, 
consented,  at  length  to  the  baptism  of  the 
infant;  but  he  died  a  few  days  after. 
Clovis  in  a  rage  declared,  '*!  have  lost 
my  child,  because  he  has  been  devoted 
to  your  deities ;  had  he  been  devoted  to 
mine,  he  would  have  lived."    The  pious 

Sueen  answered,  **I  thank  God,  who  has 
lought  me  worthy  to  bear  a  child,  w^om 
he  has  called  into  his  kingdom."  She 
had  afterwards  another  son,  who  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Clodomer.  On 
his  falling  sick  the  ^ng  said,  *<  Yes,  I 
see  he  will  die  like  his  brother,  because 
he  has  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
your  Christ."  The  mother  prayed  for 
his  recovery,  and  the  child  was  restored 
to  health.  Clotilda  persevering  in  her 
exhortations,  Clovis  heard  them,  patient, 
but  still  infiexibfe.  It  pleased  God  at 
length  to  give  him  a  striking  lesson, 
from  which  he  ought  to  have  learned  the 
true  art  of  happiness.  Fiehting  with  the 
Alemanni,  he  was  upon  tne  point  of  be- 
ing entirely  defeatea.  Finding  himself 
ih  the  utmost  danger,  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  to  heaven  with  tears,  and  said,  **  0 
Jesus  Christ!  whom  Clotilda  affirms  to 
be  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  I  implore 
thy  aid.  If  thou  givest  me  victory, 
will  believe  and  be  baptized ;  for  I  have 
called  upon  my  own  gods  in  vain." — 


'  Greg.  Tar.  11.  hitt  c.  xzvi. 


While  he  was  speaking,  the  Alemanni 
turned  their  backs,  and  began  to  flee,  and 
at  length  submitted  and  craved  quarter. 

Penetrated  with  a  sense  of  divine  good- 
ness, as  many  wicked  men  have  oeen 
for  a  time,  Clovis  submitted  to  the  in-  ' 
structions  of  Remi,  bishop  of  Rheims, 
whom  the  queen  sent  to  teach  him.    The 
chief  difficulty  he  started  was,  that  his 
people    would    not  follow   him  in  his 
change  of  religion.    This  was  obviated 
by  the  facility  with  which  they  received 
Remi's  lessons.    What  the  lessons  were, 
and  what  exercises  of  mind  and  con- 
science attended  the  change,  we  know 
not;  the  external  circumstances  and  forms 
alone  we  are  Informed  of,  and  they  are 
not  Very  instructive.    The  king  himself 
was  baptized  at  Rheims,  and  so  was  his 
sister,  and  three  thousand  of  his  army. 
He  was  at  that  lime  the  only  prince  who' 
professed  orthodox  Christianity.    Anas- 
tasius,  the    Eastern  ^emperor,  favoured 
heresy ;  the  rest  of  ihe  European  princes 
were  Arians.    Thus  a  woman  was  em- 
ployed as  the  instrument  of  a  change  in 
her  husband ;  it  is  true  the  change  was 
only  nominal,  but  it  was  followed  by 
very  signal  effects  in  Europe,  namely,  by 
the  recovenr  of  the  apostolical  faith,  and 
no  doubt  by  the  happy  conversion  of 
many  individuals. 

In  the  year  494,  Gontamond,  the  Van- 
dal, still  increasing  his  kindness  to  the 
church,  opened  all  the  places  of  public 
worship,  after  they  had  been 
shut  ten  years  and  a  half, 
and,  at  the  desire  of  Euge- 
nius,  recalled  all  the  other 
bishops.  He  died  in  the 
year  496,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Thrasamond. 

And  here  I  finish  the  general  history  of 
the  West,  for  this  century.  Much,  both 
of  Divine  providence  and  of  Divine  grace, 
appears  in  it.  Superstition  had  grown 
gradually  in  this  and  the  former  century. 
Relics,  and  various  other  instruments  of 
the  same  class,  were  fast  advancing  into 
reputation.  The  monastic  solitudes  were 
strongly  calculated  to  augment  these 
evils ;  and,  in  the  writings  of  various 
pious  persons,  the  unguarded  and  very 
injudicious  addresses  to  martyrs,  which 
occur  frequently,  and  which  were  rather 
rhetorical  flighte  than  real  prayers,  coun- 
tenanced exceedingly  the  growing  spirit 
of  apostasy.  Every  new  ceremony, 
while  men  were  in  this  frame,  strength- 
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ened  the  soperstitioos  spirit,  and  rendered 
them  less  disposed  to  depend  on  the  Sa- 
Tionr,  that  is,  as  the  apostle  says,  to 
HOLD  THE  HEAD,*  in  the  faith  and  love 
of  the  Gospel.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  and  solid  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace  in  this  centnry,  the  wholesome 
effects  of  which  continned  all  along  in 
the  West,  Christianity  itself^  humanly 
speaking,  would  haye  been  in  danger  of 
total  extinction.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  admire  the  providential  and  pracious 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  in  preparing,  for- 
nishing,  and  giving  success  to  theimi>or- 
tant  labours  of  Augustine,  through  which 
so  many  in  Africa  were  enabled  to  glorify 
their  Saviour  by  faithfulness  to  death, 
.  under  a  severe  persecutioD.  The  despi- 
sed, desolated  church,  at  once  overborne 
by  heretics,  and  by  barbarous  Pagans, 
still  lived  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Britain,  to  the  end  of  the  century,  when 
Providence  raised  up  a  Clovis  to  support 
that,  of  which  he  himself,  however,  knew 
not  the  value.  We  leave  the  church  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  only  tolerated,  but  mildly 
treated,' particularly  in  the  former;  in 
Britain,  confined  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall ;  in  France,  ready 
to  rise  again  into  eminence;  and  in 
Africa,  just  recovered  from  a  dreadful 
scourge,  in  which  she  had  gloriously 
suffered.  The  changes  of  a  secular  kind, 
though  very  great  in  all  this  period,  and 
alone  moving  the  hearts  of  worldly  men, 
could  not  destroy  the  Church,  whose 
root  is  not  in  the  world.  The  patience  of 
the  flodly  was  exercised  by  them,  the  sins 
of  &e  Church  were  scourged,  and  the 
Gospel  was  communicated  to  Barbarians. 
'Die  general  current  of  corrupt  doctrine 
was  strongly  set  in:  idolatry  was  too 
deeply  rooted  in  men's  hearts,  to  be  erad- 
icated from  any,  except  those  who  were 
Christians  indeed,  and  we  shall  ere  long 
see  it  established  in  the  formality  of  pub- 
lic worship.  Nothing,  however,  had 
hitherto  happened  but  what  had  been  pre- 
dicted. The  persecutions  of  the  Church,f 
the  short  interval  of  peace,t  and  the  des- 
olations of  the  empire  which  succeeded,} 
had  all  been  revealed  to  St.  John.  And 
it  may  deserve  to  be  remariced,  that  even 
amidst  all  this  degeneracy  and  decay, 
whoever  chooses  to  compare  Christian 
emperors  or  priests  with  Pagans  in  sim- 
ilar situations,  will  find  a  great  superiority 


*  ColoM.  ii.  19. 
t  lb.  viii.  1. 


+  Rev.  vi. 
§  lb.  viii. 


of  chaiaeter  in  the  former.  Hm  melio- 
rating of  the  condition  of  slaves,  the 
abolition  of  tortoies,  and  of  o&erere^  or 
obscene  customs,  the  insritntiofi  of  vuioos 
plans  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  ordor  of  soci- 
ety, ar^  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measuis 
to  the  benevolent  influence  and  opentioa 
of  the  Christian  religion. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   EASTERN  CHUHCH  IN  THB 
FIFTH  CENTURT. 

The  life  and  transactions  ;of  Chrysos- 
tom  have  introduced  os  into  this  soeoe 
already,  and  prepared  us  to  ex^t  no 
very  great  wort  tf  the  spirit  of  God.  The 
vices  which  tarnished  the  West,  were 
superstition,  polemical  subtilty,  and^sMh 
nasticism.  These  same  vices,  meetin|; 
with  little  or  no  check  from  the  rerivat 
which  took  place  in  Africa,  and  spread 
a  benign  influence  through  the  Latiii 
churches,  prevailed  in  the  East  almost 
universally,  and  each  of  them  in  a  much 
hi^jrher  degree ;  yet  here  and  there,  the 
Spirit  of  God  condescended  to  move 
amidst  the  chaos,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
vratch  and  discern  its  operations. 

'  Arsacea,  who  was  very  old,  and  who 
had  been  appointed  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  toom  of  Chrysostom,  died  in 
the  year  405..  In  the  next 
)f  year  Atticus,  who  had  been 
a  priiicipal  agent  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Chryso8t|pm,*  suc- 
ceeded him.  He*  seems  a 
person  extremely  well  adapt- 
ed to  an  age  and  metropolis 
of  formal  and  decent  religion,  neither  so 
zealous  as  to  give  oflfence  by  his  animad- 
versions, nor  so  dissolute  as  to  excite 
disgust  by  his  immoralities.  He  under- 
stood ^mankind,  had  good  sense ;  and 
though  he  had  little  learning,!  yet  be 


Death  of 
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•  It  is  very  ponible  this  expression  msy  be 
too  strong.  The  authority  tor  it  rests  vith 
Pftllftdius,  p.  95.  The  pan«gyrieal  bie|npber 
of  Chrysostom  might  easily  magnify^  the 
courtly  conoivanoe  of  Attieue  into  positite 
persecution. 

t  Socrates  contradicts  this ;  he  will  have  it 
that  Atticus  had  much  learning,  piety,  ted 
prudence.  I  doubt  not  but  be  was  largdf 
|>0ise8Bed  of  the  last  quality.  The  considers* 
tion  of  the  taste  and  spirit  of  an  author,  viU 
exphkin  these  tODtradietloas.    Deeeney  and 
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pOBsessed  the  art  of  showing  off  that  little 
to  the  best  advanta^.  So  exquisite  a 
courtier  as  he,  would  naturally  gain  over 
large  numbers  of  the  discontented ;  yet 
there  were  some,  who  chose  rather  to 
meet  for  worship  in  the  open  holds  than 
to  communicate  with  Atticus.  This  bi- 
shop used  to  compose  sermons,  which  he 
recited  from  memory ;  at  length  he  ven^ 
iured  to  preach  extempore,  but  he  was  not 
admired  from  the  pulpit. 

Atticus  was  certainly  a  person  of  a 
candid  temper  and  beneficent  disposition. 
It  had  been  the  custom  to  mention  with 
honour  the  names  of  former  bishops  in  the 
church ;  and^;  with  a  vie^  to  conciliate 
the  friends  of  Chrysostom,  he  took  care 
to  have  his  aame  mentioned  among  the 
rest.  He  distributed  alms  to  the  poor'  of 
other  churches  besides  his  own,  and  sent 
three  hundred  pieces  of^  gold  to  Callio- 
pius,  a  presbyter  of  Nice,  for  the  use  of 
snch  poor  as  were  not  common  beggars, 
but  persons  who  were  ashamed  to  oeg, 
and  also  for  the  poor  of  any  other  commu- 
nion besides  that  of  the  general  church.* 
He  said  to  Asclepias,  bishop  of  the  No- 
Tatians,  "  You  are  happy,  who  have  for 
fifty  years  been  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  church ;"  and,  on  all  occasions,  he 
behaved  with  kindness  to  these  dissent- 
ers, and  very  justly  owned  their  faithful- 
oess  to  the  common  cause  of  Christianity 
in  the  days  of  Constantius  and  Valens. 
Were  all  this  liberality  of  sentiment  and 
practice  founded  on  Christian  faith  land 
love,  it  would  doubtless  be  highly  lauda- 
ble in  Atticus :  such  as  he  is,  in  virtues 
and  vices,  I  have  represented  his  charac- 
ter, and  must  leave  nifii  to  that  Being  to 
whom  judgment  belongs.  He  died  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  bishopric. 

During  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  the  son  and  successor  of  Area- 
dius,  the  Christians  in  Persia  were  per- 
secuted ffrievously,  says  Theodoret;f 
were  kindly  protected,  and  allowed  to* 
propagate  the  Gospel  there,  says  Socra^ 
tes.^  Very  circumstantial  details  are 
given  by  both  writers,  perfectly  conform- 
able to  this  opposition  of  accounts.  As 
both  the  writers  were  well  informed  and 
credible,  I  judge,  that  both  accounts  may 
be  true  in  different  periods  of  the  reiffn 
of  Isdegerdes ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
Persian  Magi  might  have  a  great  share  of 


good  sense,  not  mooh  of  zealons  godliness, 
appear  to  have  been  predominaDtio  Socrates. 

•  Soerates,  B.  vii.  o.  25. 
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the  king's  confidence  at  one  time,  and  not 
at  another.  And,  as  the  persecution  was 
occasioned  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a 
Christian,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the 
favourable  period  was  first  in  Order.  Ac- 
cording to  these  views,  the  series  of 
events  seems  summarily  to  have  been  as 
follows :  Maruthas,  bishop  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, acquired  the  favour  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fraud- 
ulent arts  of  the  Magi,  almost  persuaded 
him  to  be  a  Christian.  But  toward  the 
end  of  his  reign,  a  bishop,  called  Audas, 
presuming  probably  on  Uie  royal  favo]iir, 
destroyed  one  of  the  temples,  where  the 
Persians  adored  the  fire.  The  action  was 
no  less  contrary  to  Christian  meekness, 
than  to  moral  prudence,  and  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  as  a  warning  to  Christians  in 
all  ages,  to  unite  the  subtilty  of  the 
serpent  with  the  innocf  nee  of  the  dove. 
Isdegerdes,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Magi, 
who  only  wanted  such  an  advaiitage, 
sent  for  Audas,  and  In  soft  terms  com- 
plained of  the  injury,  and  ordered  him  to 
rebuild  the  temple.  Audas  refused  to 
comply,  and  Isdefferdes  in  a  rage  ordered 
all  the  Christian  churches  in  his  dominions 
to  be  destroyed .  He  had  not  himself  any 
real  degree  of  Christian  light,  to  enable 
him  to  make  allowances  for  the  miscon- 
duct of  an  individual.  Nor  did  it  ever 
appear  more  plainly  hoy  unequally  the 
Church  of  Christ  contends  -with  the 
world,  since  the  mistake  of  one  person 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  cruel  persecution 
of  thiily  years.  Isdegerdes  began  it; 
and  his  son  and  successor  Vararanes,  in- 
inflamed  by  the  Magi,  afflicted  the  Chris- 
tianfi  with  outrageous  barbarity. 

The  Magi  procured  orders  to  be  issued 
out  to  tlie  chiefs  of  the  Saracens,  subjects 
of  Persia,  to  guard  the  roads,  and,  to  ap- 
prehend all  Christians,  that  they  might 
not  fiy  to  the  Romans.  Aspebetes,  one 
of  those  chiefs,  touched  with  compassion 
at  their  distress,  on  the  contrary,  assisted 
them  in  making  their  escape.  Being  ac- 
cused of  this  at  the  court  of  Persia,  he 
fled  with  his  family  to  the  Romans.  He 
took  along  with  him  a  number  of  Arabs, 
who,  together  with  himself,  received 
Christian  baptism,  and  Uie  real  church  of 
Christ  probably  received  an  accession;^ 
from  this  event. 

The  afflicted  Christians  implored  the 
aid  of  Theodosius,  and  their  entreaties 
were  seconded  by  the  humanity  of  Atti- 
cus, the  bishop.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Persian  king  sent  to  demand  that  the 
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Christitii  fbgiUres  should  be  deliTered 
into  his  hands.  To  this  the  emperor 
would  not  consent,  and  a  war  was  the 
conseqaence,  in  which,  so  (ar  at  least  as 
ChiistianitT  is  concerned,  Theodosins 
had  the  advantage.  An  action  of  Aca- 
cias, bishop  of  Amida,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  in  the  coarse  of  this  war,  de- 
senres  more  praise  than  any  military  ex- 
ploits whatever.  The  Romans*"  had  taken 
seyen  thousand  prisoners,  whom  they 
would  not  restore,  and  who  were  perish- 
ing by  famine.  The  Persian  king  was 
much  Tezed  at  this,  but  knew  not  how 
to  relieve  them.  Acacias,  touched  with 
the  distress  of  the  captives,  assembled 
his  clergy,  and  spake  thus  to  them: 
*'  Our  God  has  no  need  either  of  dishes 
or  cups;  since,  then,  our  Church  has 
many  ^Id  and  silver  vessels  from  the 
liberality  of  the  people,  let  us,  by  means 
of  ^em,  free  and  relieve  these  captive 
soldiers."  In  effect,  he  ordered  the  ves- 
sels to  be  melted  dewn,  paid  the  ransom 
of  the  Persians  to  the  Roman  soldiers, 
^ve  the  captives  provisions  and  necessa- 
nes  for  their  journey,  and  sent  them 
home  to  their  king.    This  was  to  con- 

2ner  in  a  Christian  manner.  The  king 
esired  personally  to  make  his  gratefiu 
acknowledgments  to  the  bishop^  who  was 
accordingly  directed  by  Theodosius  to 
wait  upon  the  monarch. 

Theodosius  llad  a  reign  of  uncommon 
lenffth,  forty-one  years,  though  he  'died 
at  5ie  age  of  iforty->nine.  He  was  a  fee- 
ble prince,  and  held  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment with  a  remiss  and  negligent  hand. 
The  public,  however,  was  benefited  by 
the  vigorous  wisdom  of  his  sister  Pul- 
oheria,  who,  though  only  two  yeftrs 
older,  maintained,  by  meeluiess  and  dis- 
cretion, that  ascendant  over  him,  which 
superior  capacity  always  gives.  I  have 
no  great  matter  before  me  concerning  the 
real  Church  of  Christ  at  present ;  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  add  one  more  history, 
to  the  many  already  published,  concern- 
ing superatitious  and  marvellous  acts,  the 
fame  of  which  now  abounded,  especially 
in  the  East.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople  a  little,  and  see 
if  we  cannot  discern  some  dim  traces  at 
least  of  the  features  of  the  Chnrch. 
•  Pulcheria  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of 
virffinity,  before  she  was  quite  fifteen, 
ana  penuaded  her  two  sisten  to  do  the 
same.    At  sixteen  she  took  the  title  of 


*  Socrates,  B.  Tii.  81. 


Augusta,  and  as  she  had  always  the  pre* 
deuce  to  preserve  her  brothers  hoBom^ 
she  governed  in  his  name  with  mueh  soo- 
cess ;  for  she  was  tiie  only  deseendaat  of 
the  great  and  first  Theodosius,  who  pos- 
sessed any  eminence  of  character.  She 
accustomed  her  brother  to  pray  frequent- 
ly, to  honour  the  ministen,  and  to  be 
upon  his  guard  against  novelties  in  reli- 
gion. He  had  the  honour  of  comnletinff 
the  destruction  of  idolatrous  temples  and 
wonhip.  The  young  emperor  rose  eaily 
to  sing  with  his  two  sistera  the  praise  d 
Grod.  He  had  a  great  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  heart,  and  could  discourse  of 
them  with  the  bishops,  like  au  aged  mi- 
nister.* He  took  gteoi  iMJBaB  to  eoUeet 
the  books  of  Scripture  aad  l^ttr  inteipie- 
ten.  His  meekness  and  Iblgiyenees  of 
injuries  were  exceedingly  great.  Being 
once  asked,  why  he  never  punished  with 
death  those  who  had  injured  him, 
«*  Would  to  God,  he  replied,  %I  coold 
recall  the  dead  to  Uffe.*^  To  another 
asking  him  of  the  same  thing,  he  said, 
*^  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  die,  but 
it  belongs  to  God  alone  to  recover  life 
when  departed.'^  His  clemency  to  cri- 
minals seems  to  have  boen  exoessire.  In 
compliance  with  the  customs,  he  exhibit- 
ed, but  with  reluctance,  the  ^ows  of  the 
circus.  In  the  midst  of  the  exhibitioDS 
there  was  once  a  dreadful  tempest;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  emperor  0Ide^ 
ed  the  criers  .to  warn  the  people,  &at  it 
would  be  much  better  to  leave  the  shows, 
and  betake  themselves  to  prayer.  The 
motion  was  accepted :  the  emptor  sang 
hymns  as  an  example  to  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  assembly  gave  themselves  up  to 
devotion. 

On  occasion  of  jrood  success  in  bis 
wara,  the  news  arriving  while  he  was 
exhibiting  shows  a  second  time,  he  per- 
suaded the  people,  in  the  same  manner, 
to  leave  their  pleasures,  and  to  join  n 
prajrer  and  praise.  He  made  a  law,  to 
forbid  in  every  city  even  Jews  and  Pa- 
gans to  attend  the  theatre  and  the  circus 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  on  certain  festi- 
vals. He  made  laws  also^  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  Judaism;  but  it  ought  to  be 
added,  that  he  prohibited  the  molestation 
of  Jews  or  of  Pagans,  so  long  as  they 
lived  peaceably  under  the  govexmnent. 
He  reduced  the  penalty  of  death  against 
heathenism  to  banishment  and  coi^sca- 
tion  of  goods.    Such  was  Theodosios's 
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seal,  which,  if  it  contribated  little  to 
the  propagation  of  yital  §rodlines8,  was 
doubtless  very  efficacious  in  the  promo- 
tion of  external  religion* 

Bat,  notwithstanding  all  the  enco- 
minms  lavished  on  this  emperor,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  troly  jfeared  God  in  the 
main,  it  is  evident,  that  the  powers  of 
hib  mind  partook  of  the  childish  imbeci- 
lity of  his  ajfe.  A  monk,  to  whom  he  had 
Tefused  a  favour,*  had  the  boldness  to 
excommunicate  him.  Theodosius  was  so 
much  affected,  that  he  declared  he  would 
not  touch  a  morsel,  till  the  excommuni- 
cation was  removed.  Though  informed 
by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  that  he 
must  not  mgard  so  irregular  an  excom- 
munication, ae  could  nqt  be  easy,  till  the 
monk  wsts  foand  and  had  restored  him  to 
communion.  In  what  bondage  did  con- 
scientious persons  then  live !  but  how 
little  reason  have  those  to  triumph  over 
them,  who  live  without  conscience,  and 
shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  the 
Gospel ! 

Sisinnius  succeeded  Atticns  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  general  desire  of  the 
people.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  man- 
ners, courteous,  and  exceedingly  liberal 
to  the  poor,  a  character  much  resembling 
hispredecessor. 

The  virtue  of  mutual  forbearance  be- 
tween the  general  church  and  dissenters 
prevailed  beyond  doubt  at  this  time;  the 

Erudent  and  moderate  characters  of  the 
ishops  of  both  parties,  as  well  as  the 
uncommon  meekness  of  the  emperor, 
contributed  much  to  this.f  Could  1  add 
to  this  any  clear  account  of  the  internal 
vigorous  operations  of  divine  grace,  the 
'  of  the  Eastern  church  would  have 
en  seldom  rivalled:  but  superstition 
corroded  the  vitals  of  practical  religion. 
One  remarkable  event,  belonging  to  the 
reifirn  of  Theodosius,  deserves,  however, 
to  he  recorded:  a  Jewish  impostor,  in 
Crete,  pretended  ^t  he  was  Moses,  and 
that  he  had  been  sent  fironi  heaven,'  to 
undertake  the  care  of  the  Cretian  Jews, 
and  conduct  them  over  the  sea.  He 
preached  a  whole  year  in  the  Island,  with 
a  view  oi  inducing  them  to  obey  fais  di- 
rections.   He  ei^orted  them  to  leave  all 

•  Theodoret,  v.  30. 

f  Let  an  inttanee  of  thU  be  drawn  from  the 
funeral  of  Paul,  blihop  of  the  Novatiani, 
whose  eorpie  wai  attended  to  hit  grate  with 
■inginj^  of  psalini  by  ChriiCiant  of  all  deno- 
mioationi.  The  man,  for  hit  holineu  of  life, 
had  been  held  in  tuivenal  eiUmatioD. 


their  substance,  and  promised  to  conduct 
them  through  the  sea,  as  on  dryland,  and 
bring  them  into  the  land  of  pronuse. 
Numbers  were  so  infatuated,  as  to  n^ 
gleet  their  business,  and  leave  tl^eir  po^ 
sessions  to  any  who  chose  to  £eize  them. 
On  the  day  fixed  by  the  impostor,  be 
went  before  them,  and  they  followed  with 
their  wives  and  little  ones.    It  was  a  me^ 
morable  instance  <^  that  <<  blindness*  ' 
which  has  h^pened  to  Israel  till  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,"  and 
fulfils  the  Scripture  account  of  their  penal 
folly.    When  he  had  led  them  to  a  pro- 
montory, he  ordered  them  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  sea.    None  of  them,  it 
seems,  had  the  caution,  to  insist  on  his 
setting  the  example.    Those  who  were 
at  the  Drink  of  the  precipice  leaped  down, 
many  of  whom  perished,  partly  dashed 
against  the  rocks,  and  partly  drowned ; 
and  many  more  would  have  perished,  had 
not  a  number  of  fishermen  providentially 
be^   present,  who  saved   their  Uvesj 
These,  enlightened  at  length  by  experi-* 
ence,  prohibited  the  rest  from  taking  .the 
leap.    And  they  all  now  souj^ht  &e  im- 
postor, in  order  to  destroy  him :  but  he 
nad  made  his  escape.    Many  of  the  Cr&> 
tian  Jews  were  on  this  occasion  brought 
over  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Two  controversies  shook  the  churches 
of  the  east  in  this  reign,  on  which  hi 
more  has  been  written  man  tends  to  edi- 
fication. The  first  was  the  Nestorian, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Nestorius,  in  objecting  to  a  common 
phrase  of  the  orthodox,  namely,  ^'^Mary 
the  mother  of  God.'*  He  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  union  between  the  divine 
and  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  rather 
as  moral  than  real,  and  to  have  preferred 
the  idea  of  a  connexion  between  the  two 
natures  to  an  union.  AS  the  last  century 
had  been  remarkid>le  for  heresies,  ndsed 
on  the  denial  of  the  imion  of  the  throe 
Persons  in,  the  Trinity,  so  this  was  dis- 
turbed by  heresies,  raised  on  the  denial  of 
the  union  of  the  divinity  and  humanity  of 
the  Son  'of  God.  Cynl,  the  bishoji  of 
Alexandria,  the  opposer  of  Nestorius, 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  expressed 
no  more  than  the  fiuth  of  the  primitive 
church.  But  the  serpentine  wits  of  the 
East,  fiivoured  also  by  a  language  of  ex- 
quisite subtil^  and  copiousness,  found  no 
end  in  cavilhnff.  Eutyches,  the  monk, 
raised  a  second  neresy,  which  denied  the 
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exiiteooe  of  two  natures  in  the  penon  of 
lesQB  Christ.  Tkis  extreme  is  opposite 
to  that  of  Nestorias.  How  indecently 
and  fiercely  these  controversies  were  w- 
tated,  how  Terr  little  of  practical  godU- 
ness  was  applied  to  them  by  any  party, 
and  how  much  the  peace  of  the  church 
was  rent,  is  well  known.  It  belongs  only 
to  my  purpose,  and  it  is  all  the  good 
^hich  I  can  find  in  general  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  contests,  to  mention,  that 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  were  stated  by 
the  two  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalce- 
don,  and  by  the  writings  of  those  who 
were  most  esteemed  in  uie  church  at  that 
time.  Such  was  the  provident  care  of 
Christ  over  his  Church,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fundamental  truths  relating  to 
his  person,  and  the  union  of  the  two  na- 
tures in  it,  that  all  attempts  to  remove 
them  from  the  mind  by  explaining  them 
according  to  men^s  own  imaginations, 
were  subverted;  and  the  doctrine  was 
transmitted  safe  to  the  Church  in  after 
ages,  as,  the  food  and  nourishment  of 
humble  and,  self-denyincr  souls.  The 
writings  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  are  de- 
servedly admired  for  their  strength  and 
perspicuity  in  clearing  up  this  subject 

Theodosius  died  in  the  yfear  460.  His 
sister  Pulcheria  remaining  sole  mistress 
(k  the  Eastern  empire,  gave  herself  in 
maniage,  for  political  reasons, 
A.  D.  450.  ^  Marcian,  whom  she  made 
emperor;  nor  does  it  appear  that  her  reli- 

gious  virtues  suffered  any  diminution  till 
er  death.  Both  Marcian  and  Pulcheria 
were  as  eminent  for  Christian  piety  as  a 
superstitious  age  ptonitted  persons^  of 
dieir  exited  stations  to  be;  and  Marcian, 
who  survived,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  in  the  year  457,  renown- 
A.  D.  457.  ^  foj  J^g  services  to  religion. 
The  preservation  of  orthodoxy,  the  en- 
couragement of  good  morals,  and  the  de- 
struction of  idolatry,  were  his  favourite 
objects. 

Of  his  successor  Leo,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  he  forbad  any  judiciary  proceedings 
on  the  Lord's  day,  or  any  plays  and  games. 
This  law  bears  date  469.  At 
A.  D.  469.  gQ  late  a  period  did  the  full 
observance  of  tiie  most  ancient  of  all  di- 
vine institutions  receive  the  sanction  of 
human  authority!*  The  same  year  he 
made  a  law  against  Simony,  requirinff 
men  to  be  promoted  to  the  episcopal  of- 
fice without  their  own  choice,  and  de- 


claring those,  who  are  active  in  their  en- 
deavours for  the  promotion,  to  be  ui^ 
worthy  of  the  office. 
Gennadius,  aiehbish(^  of  Constantino- 


lie,  died  about  the  year  473.    Q,a„,^^ 
rhe  most  remarkable  thing  I    ^\^ 
find  in  him  is,  that  he  never    ^  p  473^ 
ordained  any  clergymen  who 
could  not   repeat  the   Psalter  without 
book. 

But  I  am  distrusted  with  the  prospect 
It  grows  worse  m  the  East  to  the  end  of 
the  century.  Doctrinal  feuds  and  mxt 
lignant  passions  involve  the  whole.  PoS" 
sibly  in  the  view  of  some  private  and  ob- 
scure scenes  in  the  next  Chapter,  the 
reader  may  find  something  ncbre  worthy 
of  his  attention.  4*^ 


*  See  Qenesii  ii. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHRISTUN  WRITERS  oV  THM  CENTURY. 

The  great  luminary  of  the  fifth  century 
has  been  copiously  reviewed.  The  great- 
est praise  or  some  of  the  rest  is,  that  they 
illustrated  and  defended  the  evangelical 
views  of  faith  and^practice  throij^a  him 
revived;  yet  amidst  the  gloom  of  super- 
stition we  may  discover  several  rays  of 
godliness,  even  among  persons  who  had 
never  read  the  bishop  of  Hippo. 

Mark,*  the  hermit,  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  He  wrote  on  the 
spiritual  life,  and  describes  the  conflicts 
and  labours  of  men  truly  serious  for  eter- 
nity. Many  of  the  ascetical  or  mystic 
writers  are  tarnished  with  Semi-Pehgian- 
ism.  Mark  is  in  the  main  a  humble  ad- 
vocate for  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and 
feels  the  depravity  and  helplessness  of 
human  nature.  He  describes  views  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  Law  and  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel ;  and,  amidst  all  his  caie  to 
promote  practical  godliness,  he  protests 
against  the  idea  of  our  being  justified  by 
our  works,  as  a  very  dan^rous  notion.  1 
regret  that  I  can  communicate  no  more  of 
such  a  man.  Even  of  his  country  I  can 
find  no  account,  except  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Eastern  church. 

Theopbilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the 
unrighteous  persecutor  of  Chrysostom, 
does  not  deserve  a  place  in  this  list,  on 
account  of  his  writings,  which  are  futile, 

•  SecDaPin,CromirhomIdcriTepard«i- 
lar  intanatioa  on  aolgeetr  of  tbii  natnre. 
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FaulinQf 
cfNola, 
born, 

A.D.  453. 


and  breathe  a  worldly  spirit.  But  a  re- 
flection he  made  at  tlie  hoar  of  his  death 
may  merit  the  attention  of  political  and 
aibbitious  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
**  How  happy,"  said  he,  "  art  thou, 
Arsenius,  to  have  had  always  this  hour 
before  thine  eyes !"  which  shows^  said  a 
"Writer  of  that  time,  that,  monks  who  re- 
tire from  the  world  to  mourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness, die  more  peaceably  than  bishops, 
who  go  out  of  their  dioceses  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  church  by  caballing  at 
court.  It  seems,  Theophilus  had  liyed, 
as  if  he  were  never  to  die. 

Paulinus,  of  Nola,  if  not  one  of  the 
most  leamed,.wa8  one  of  the  most  humble 
and  pious  writers  of  his  time.  He  was 
horn  at  Bourdeaux  about  the 
year  453.  He  had  a  classical 
style  and  taste,  and  being  of 
an  illustrious  fiaimily,  had  ad- 
Taneed  to  the  greatest  digni- 
ties of  the  empire.  He  married  Therasia, 
t  rich  lady,  by  whom  he  obtained  a  great 
estate.  It  pleased  God  to  inspire  his 
wife^  with  the  lore  oi  hearenljr  things, 
and  she  had  great  influence  in  inducing 
her  husband  to  prefer  a  retired  life  before 
the  grandeur  of  the  world.  In  Hie  prose- 
cution of  this  scheme  there  was  as  much 
#f  genuine  piety,  and  as  little  of  supersti- 
tion as  in  any  saints  of  these  times.  He 
gradually  parted  with  his  wealth,  and  ob- 
served in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  it  was 
to  little  purpose  for  a  man  to  give  up  his 
worldly  wMlth,  except  he  denied  nim- 
lelf ;  and  that  a  man  might  renounce  the 
world  heartily,  who  did  not  part  with  all 
hij9  riches.  Hie  people  of  Barcelona  in 
Spain,  where  he  uvea  in  retirement,  con- 
ceived so  great  an  esteem  for  him,  that 
they  insistM  on  his  ordination.  He  writes 
thus  on  the  occasion  to  a  friend :  '*  On 
Christmas-day,"  said  he,  ^^itie  people 
obliged  me  to  receive  the  order  of  priest- 
hood, against  my  will :  not  that  I  have 
any  aversion  to  tl^e  office ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  could  have  wished  to  have  begun  at  the 
porter's  order,  and  so  have  jrradiudly  risen 
into  the  clerical ;  I  submitted,  however, 
to  Christ*s  yoke,  and  am  now  engaged  in 
a  ministry  beyond  my  merit  and  strength. 
— ^I  can  scarcely  yet  comprehend  the 
weight  of  that  dignity;  1  tremble,  when 
I  consider  its  fmportanoe,  conscious  as  I 
am  of  my  own  weakness:  but  he  that 
griveth  wisdom  to  the  simple,  and'out  of 
the  mouths  of  sucklings  perfects  praise, 
is  able  to  accomplish  his  work  in  me,  to 
give   me  his  grace,  and  to  make  me 


worthy,  whom   h«  called   when    un* 
worthy."* 

After  this  he  lived  sixteen  years  at 
Nola,  in  privacy,  where  at  length  he  was 
ordained  bishop  in  409.   The    ^    ,. 
incursions  of  the  Goths  dis-    orSdned 
turbed  him  for  some  time ;  and    UaiMm, 
on  this  occasion  it  was  that    ^  d  4^9 
he  prayed  in  the  maimer  that 
his  friend  Augustine  tells  us,  that  the 
Lord  would  not  su£fer  him  to  be  tonnented 
on  account  of  worldly  goods,  as  he  had 
long  been  weaned  from  them  in  his  affec- 
tions.   It  pleased  God,  that  after  the  as« 
sault  of  Nola  by  tiie  Gotiis    ^.^^ 
was  over,  he  peaceably  en-    j^^  iJ^  451, 
joyed  his  bishoprie  tiU  his 
death  in  431. 

This  holy  person  was  intimately  ac* 
quainted  with  Aliplus,  bishop  of  Tagasta, 
whom  we  have  already  celebrated  *  as 
the  townsman  and  friend  of  Augustine. 
Through  this  connexion  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  the  bishop 
of  Hippo,  which  were  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  taste  of  one,  who,  like  Paulinus, 
knew  what  indwelling  sin  means.  Hence 
arose  a  very  peculiar  fiiendship  between 
the  two  bbhops,  cemented  by  their  com* 
mon  interest  m  the  privileges  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel. 

His  letter  to  AmanduB  gives  an  excel- 
lent view  of  his  divini^,  vmeh  illustrates 
both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  bishop  of 
Hippo.  In  writing  to  Ddphinus,  who 
had  been  dangerously  sick,  ne  speaks  of 
the  benefit  of  aflUctions  to  the  righteous, 
as  they  exercise  their  godliness,  keep 
them  from  pride,  and  imprint  in  than  the 
fear  of  divme  justice,  which  will  dread- 
fully confound  the  ung^y,  since  it  so 
severely  chastises  the  nghteous. 

Paulinus  was  intimate  with  Sulpi- 


*  This  humble  and  terioiis  hmguise  It  flie 
obrious  effeet  of  a  spirit  tralj  eonseieDtloas, 
deeply  sensible  of  the  holiness  of  God.  and  its 
own  nnworthiness.  There  is  not  any  thing,  In 
whieh  primitiTO  ple^  appears  to  more  adraii- 
tage,  when  compared  to  modem  religion,  than 
in  a  review  of  men's  eondnet  with  respect  to 
the  pastoral  office.  In  our  times  it  frequently 
happens,  tliat  yonths,  who  hare  reaByarel^ 
pons  oast,  fancy  themselTes  adequate  to  the 
most  important  of  all  offices,  before  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty.  Parents  also  tod 
often  look  on  their  dullest  children,  as  compe- 
tent to  the  sacred  fimctiop  $  and  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  worldly  lucre  Is  the  spring  that 
animates  many  to  press  Into  the  ministry,  who 
nerer  had  any  chari^  for  their  own  soms. 
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das  Sevvrat,  the  hittoriaiif  who  was  a 
priest  of  Agen,  a  person  of  noble  birth, 
fine  talents,  and  much  superstition;  a 
disciple  of  Martin  of  Tours.  That  he 
oould  unite  so  much  elegance  of  the  Ro- 
man language  with  so  much  childishness 
of  thought,  forms  one  of  those  inconsis- 
tencies, which  abound  in  human  nature. 
And  yet  there  want  not  here  and  there  in 
his  Iiistory  marks  of  good  judgment,  and 
every  where  a  spirit  of  ipie^  prevails. 
Paulinus,  comparing  Sulpicius's  conveT' 
sion  with  his  own,  prefers  that  of  his 
£ieiid,  '<  because,  said  he,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  he  had  at  once  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  sin,  and  broken  the  bands  of  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  and 
at  a  time  when  he  was  renowned  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  career  of  worldly  honour, 
he  despised  human  greatness,  that  he 
might  follow  Jesus  Christ,  and  preferred 
the  preaching  of  fishermen  before  all  the 
pieces  of  Ciceronian  eloquence." 

Severus  had  desired  to  have  Paulinus^s 
picture.  The  bishop  of  Nola  refused, 
and  called  his  request  a  piece  of  folly. 
He  takes. occasion,  however,  to  ^ve  a 
picture  of  his  own  heart.  Here  is  one 
passage  of  it,  much  admired  by  Augus- 
tine :*  «'How  should  I  dare  to  give  you 
my  picture,  who  am  altogether  like  the 
earthly  man,  afid  by  my  conduct  repre- 
sent the  carnal  person!  On  every  side 
shame  oppresses  me.  I  am  ashamed  to 
have  my  picture  ■  drawn  as  I  am,  and  I 
dare  not  consent  to'haveit  made  other- 
wise. I  hate  what  I  am,  and  I  am  not 
what  I  would  wish  to  be.  But  what 
avails  it  me,  wretched  man,  to  have  evil 
and  love  good,  since  I  am  what  I  hate,  and 
sloth  hinders  me  from  endeavouring  to  do 
what  I  love  1 1  find  my  self  at  war  with  my- 
self, and  am  torn  by  an  intestine  conflict. 
The  flesh  fights  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh.  The  law  <d  the 
body  opposes  tiie  iaw  of  the  spirit.  Wo 
is  me,  because  I  have  not  taken  away  the 
taste  of  the  poisoned  tree,  by  that  of  the 
saving  cross.  The  poison  communicated 
to  all  men  from  our  first  parent  by  his 
sin  yet  abideth  in  me."f 


In  a  letter  to  FlorentiaB,  bishop  of  Ca- 
hors,  the  reader  may  perhaps  find  an  ob- 
jection obviated,  which  might  arise  from 
the  last  article,  namely.  How  can  a  man 
who  finds  himself  so  miserable,  enioy 
any  consolation  t  "Jesus  Christ,  says  he, 
is  the  rock  containing  that  spring  of  Ut- 
ing  water,  which  we  happily  find  not  6r 
from  us,  when  we  are  very  udrsty  in  this 
world :  this  is  that  which  refreshes  ns, 
and  prevents  us  from  being  consumed  by 
the  neat  of  concupiscence.  This  is  tbe 
rock  on  which  the  house  is  founded,  thst 
shall  never  fell.  This  is  the  rock,  which 
being  opened  at  the  side,  casts  out  water 
and  blood,  to  make  us  taste  ff  two  whole- 
some fountains,  the  vrater-itf  jpace,  and 
the  blood  of  the  sacrament,  wbEbh  proves 
at  once  both  tbe  source  and  the  price  of  oar 
salvation." 

In  another  letter  to  Augustine,  he  dis- 
courses on  the  felicity  of  the  saints  after 
the  resurrection :  "  AJl  their  «nployinenl 
shall  then  be,  to  praise  God  everlasting- 
ly, and  to  give  him  continual  thanks." 

This  holy  bishop  was  the  delight  of 
his  age.  He  led  a  retired  and  temperate 
life,  but  with  no  great  austellty,  singu- 
larly remarkable  for  the  tenderness  of 
his  conscience,  the  meekness  of  his  spirit, 
and  a  constant  sense  of  his  own  imbecil- 
ity, and  of  the  need  of  divine  grace. 

Isidore,  of  Pelusium  in  Sgypt,  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  monastic  state,  and 
he  did  honour  to  a  course  of  life  by  no 
means  the  wisest.  He  lived  in  the  prao- 
tice  of  serious  piety,  and  by  a  number  of 
letters  which  he  has  left,  he  appears  to 
have  known  the  world  much  better,  and 
to  have  been  more  useful  to  the  Church, 
and  to  society,  than  might  hate  been  ex- 
pected from  a  monk« 

He  observes  on  the  Holy  Scrq)toTes, 
that  there  is  a  divine  wisdom  in  oroermg 
some  tilings  to  be  very  plain,  and  others 
obscure,  at  once  to  encourage  our  investi- 
gation, and  to  check  our  presumption. 
He  gives  good  rules  for  the  exposition  of 


*Ep.  86  of  Aug. 

t  All  this  is  the  peculiar  language  of  a  Chris- 
tian, ariiing  from  just  vievt  of  indwelling  sin 
inits  nature  «nd  its  constant  inflaenoe.  Paul- 
inus describes  from  the  heart  such  things  as 
none  bat  a  truly  enlightened  mind  can  know  : 
for  original  sin  is  not  known  at  all,  except  bj 
experience.  I  need  not  say  to  the  evangelixed 
reader,  how  eonsooant  this  language  is  to  that|  eonver'sationi. 


of  the  best  men  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  m 
the  New.  And  although  decent  Pharisee 
mav'be  inclined  to  think  it  excessive,  I  wiU 
add,  that  it  is  eren  toe  faint  for  the  ooeasioik 
Every  real  Christian  knows  that  no  words  eaa 
siiflBciently  describe  the  strength  of  interoil 
corruption.  Hence  humility,  the  fluth  of 
Clirist,  the  preciousness  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
mind,  md  all  die  true  holiness  which  k  exer- 
cised under  the  sun  j  and  uniformly  it  app«f^ 
that  men  who  know  the  most  of  native  wiwj 
ediiess,  are  the  most  holy  in  thehr  U? et  m 
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Seriptore,  guards  against 
interpretaUons  of  concise  expressions, 
where  the  connexion  has  not  been  consi- 
dered, and  teaches  ns  not  to  attempt  to 
draw  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  from 
every  passa^  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  afrrees  wi^  the  orthodox  in  the  great 
doctrmes  of  the  Gospel ;  his  views  of 
divine  grace  are  sound  in  the  main,  but 
escape  not  the  taint  of  Semi-Pelagianism, 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  the 
Eastern  church:  the  doctrine  of  the  Afri- 
can luminary  never  making  any  great 
progress  among  the  Greek  churches. 

His  conduct  on  occasion  of  the.Nesto- 
rian  controversy  was  admirable.  He  en- 
deavoured to  heal  the  ferocious  spirits  of 
the  disput&ts,  and  condemned  the  tem- 
pers of  those,  whose  doctrines  he  yet  ad- 
mitted to  be  sound. 

The  great  excellence  of  this  writer  is 
his  practical  rules.  For  a  specimen,  take 
his  advice  to  a  physician  who  lived 
wickedly.  "You  profess  a  science  re- 
quiring much  wisdom ;  but  you  act  incon 
sistenuy:  you  cure  small  wounds  for 
others,  and  heal  not  your  own  distem- 
pers, which  are  great  and  dan^rous. 
Begin  at  home." 

Uassian  was  a  monk  from  his  child- 
hood, and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
Cassiaii  ^^  Marseilles.  He  has  been 
the  Mook.  l^^fore  mentioned  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Semi-Pelagianism. 
His  plausible  views  of  moderation  led 
him  into  inextricable  confusion.  He  al- 
lows that  grace  is  necessary  even  for  the 
beginning  of  faith.  Yet  he  affirms  that 
man  can  naturally  choose  go«i,  but  needs 
grace  to  accomplish  it.  He  thinks  that 
sometimes  sprace,  and  sometimes  the  will 
of  man,  is  me  first  mover.  The  cases  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Matthew  seem  to  him 
to  illustrate  the  first  position ;  those  of 
Zaccheus  and  the  penitent  thief  the  se- 
cond. In  such  endless  jargon  is  a  sensi- 
ble man  involved,  while  he  vainly  mixes 
opposite  things,  and  forgets  the  Scripture 
declaration,  "if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no 
more  of  works;  otherwise  grace  is  no 
'  more  grace."  Yet  his  system  has  since 
been  adopted  by  many  of'^the  more  decent 
sort  of  Christian  professors,  and  will, 
whatever  may  be  said,  recommend  itselJt 
to  all  of  them,  who  are  unacquainted 
-with  the  entire  depravitr  of  human  na- 
ture, fn  him,  Semi-Pelagianism  found 
a  very  powerfid  guardian,  because  his 
learning  and  mora^  were  unauestionabW 
respbctable.  And  it  happens  in  this  case, 


that  a  system  which  discovers  its  ab« 
surdity  and  extreme  inconsistency  to 
every  man  endued  with  any  real  degree  of 
self-knowledge,  exhibits  a  most  plausi- 
ble appearance  in  theory,  and  seems 
to  shun  the  opposite  rocks  of  self-righ- 
teousness and  Antinomianism.  So  it 
pretends;*  "but  wisdom  is  justified  of 
her  children.^' 

CcBLBSTiNE,  bishop  of  Roms,  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  as  supporting  Pros- 
per and  Hilary,  disciples  of  Augustine  in 
Gaul,  against  the  intrusions  of  Semi-P^ 
lagianism.  He  reproved  those 
French  bishops  who  favoured    ^<»e8tiiie 
the  doctrines  of  Cassian,  and    gJ^P  ^^ 
he    published  some  articles 
conceming  grace,  of  which  a  summary 
has  already  been  given.  The  earnestness 
of  his  manner  shows  that  he  felt  what  he 
said;  and  his  testimony  to  the  bishop  of 
Hippo  deserves  to  be  recorded.    "We 
have  always  had  Augustine,  of  blessed 
memory,  in  our  communion,  whose  life 
and  merit  is  well  known;  his  fame  hath 
been  unblemished,  and  his  knowledge  is 
so  indisputable,   that  my  predecessors 
have  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most^ 
excellent  teachers  of  the  Church.    All* 


*  Cassian  wrote  momstio  role^  and  institu- 
tions, in  which  he  teaches  **  (br  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men.*'  He  instructs  the 
poor  monks  in  their  duties  of  implicit  sub* 
mission,  and  of  voluntary  humility,  bj  which 
their  understanding  would  rather  be  enslaved, 
tlian  anpr  true  mortifioatioa  of  sin  acquired. 
In  nothmg  does  the  system  of  Augustine  tri- 
umph more  sensibW  over  that  of  Cassian, 
than  in  this  point  of  view.  I  conceive  these 
two  men  both  enjg;aged  in  the  design  of  leading 
men  to  a  holv  life.  With  superstition  they 
both  were  infected.  But  in  Cansian  the  fash- 
ionable evil  prevails,  redtices  itself  into  a  sys- 
tem, and  leads  the  devotees  into  a  tedious 
number  of  artificial  externals,  with^an  inten- 
tion to  break  the  human  will,  and  force  it  Into 
something  like  virtue.  What  for  instance, 
can  be  more  absurd  than  his  directions  to  the 
voung  probationer,  to  subje^ct  himself  absolute- 
nr  to  the  will  of  his  superior  in  the  convent  ? 
To  submit  to  orders  in  a  manner  impossible 
to  be  executed,  to  endure  hardships  and  cross- 
es, without  any  reason  but  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a  master  I  Follies  which,  in  the  papacy, 
have  continued  for  ages  after.  But  see  Au- 
gustine. His  system  leads  him  to  stem  a  tor- 
rent of  superstition :  to  attempt,  at  least,  to 
eroaneipate  Christiaiy  from  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age :  to  teach  true,  not  fictitious,  internal,  not 
merely  external,  humility  :  to  lead  the  soul  tD 
Christy  to  instruct  men  in  love,  to  enfonse 
Christian  practice  from  spiritual  motives :  in 
fine,  to  aim  at  parity  of  heart,  and  beavenly- 
auDdednesa. 
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orthodox  Christiant  hare  erer  thonflrfat 
well  of  him ;  and  he  hath  been  genenOly 
leTerenced  throagh  the  whole  world.'* — 
The  church  of  R^e,  thonfl[h  at  this  time 
mnch  degenerated  from  pifinitiYe  purity, 
most  not,  howcTer,  be  deemed  antichris- 
tian,  while  the  doctrines  of  Christ  were 
supported  in  it  And  thonffh  secular  am- 
bition was  ffradually  making  its  way 
among  her  bishops,  yet  some  of  them 
were  real  good  men  and  faithful  pastors; 
and  I  am  wiUing  to  belieTe'that  Cceles- 
tine  was  of  the  number. 

8ee  the  z?al  and  uprightnesf  of  this 
bishop,  in  the  subject  of  episcopal  ordi- 
nation. A  person,  named  Daniel,  who 
had  come  nom  the  East,  retired  into 
France.  The  monastery  where  he  lived 
accused  him  of  scandalous  crimes.  Yet 
he  had  the  address  to  get  himself  ordain 

•  ed  tf  bishop  in  that  country.  Coelestine, 
in  Tain,  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  this. 
He  blames  the  bishop  who  had  ordained 
falm,  and  declares,  that  he  had  lost  the 
episcopal  dignity  himself  by  ordaining  one 
80  unworthy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
fulminated  a  degree  of  excommunication 

^against  him.  The  superior  dignity  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  Western  world 
was  hitherto  rather  founded  on  the  opu- 
lence of  the  see,  and  the  civil  importance 
of  the  c\tY  of  Rome,  than  on  any  positive 
claims  of  dominion.  Ccelestine's  conduct 
was  more  like  that  of  a  Christian  bishop 
tiian  of  a  pope.  He  found  fyilt  with  the 
fX)nduct  of  the  hierarchy  in  France,  in 
raising  at  once  to  the  episcopal  office* 
laymen  who  had  not  gone  throag;h  the 
several  gradations  of  the  priesthood.  Hef 
DECREES,  that  when  a  bishop  is  to  be 
chosen,  the  clergy  of  the  same  church, 
whose  characters  are  known,  and  who 
have  deserved  well,  be  preferred  to 
strange  and  unknown  clergymen ;  that  a 
l)i8hop  be  not  imposed  on  any  people 
against  their  consent,  but  that  the  votes 
and  agreement  of  the  cl.ergy,  people,  and 
magi^rates,  be  followed ;  that  no  clergy- 
man be  chosen  out  of  another  diocese, 
when  there  is  any  one  in  the  same  church 
fit  to  be  ordained  bishop. 


•  Fleory,  B.  xxiT.  56. 

f  I  oae  relaotantly  the  irord  Decree,  he- 
cause  for  tome  time  the  ftdmouitions  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  h«d  ^ne  by  the  oame  of  De- 
cretals ;  thoagfa  eertamly  as  yet,  bishops,  oat 
of  ItaW  at  least,  were  not  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. However,  the  imperative  style  of  the 
Roman  bishops  at  this  time  is  indefensible, 
and  intimates  the  too  great  growth  of  their 
power. 


lie  same  soundness  of  Judgmentirhidi 
led  Coelestine  to  oppose  intraested  oidi- 
nations,  and  ihB  undue  interference  of  8^ 
cular  ambition,  induced  him  also  to  op- 
pose the  democratic  spirit,  as  appean 
from  his  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Gaubria 
and  Apulia,  whom  he  forbids  to  cMil 
laymen  bishops  on  the  demand  (^tiiepe(K 
pie.  *«  When  this  demand  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  Church,  it  flbould  nerer  be 
complied  with,*'* 

The  three  contemporaiy  Greek  bisto> 
rians,  who  continuea  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, where  Eusebius  ended,  through  the 
fotuth  and  part  of  the  fifthcentu^,  are 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and^Rieodoret  of 
Cjrrus.  I  have  made  uMv  tf  them  all 
along,  and  find  them  particniAy  serrioe- 
able,  where  I  have  not  the  much  more 
satisfactory  lights  of  the  fathers  them- 
selves, whose  transactions  are  recorded. 
The  first  is  doubtless  a  judicious  writer, 
remarkable  for  his  candaur  to  the  Nora- 
tians,  and  for  a  generous  peaceable  tem- 
per. Neither  he  nor  Sozomen  furnish  ns 
with  Btifficient  documents,  from  which  a 
decisive  judgment  of  their  own  personal 
characters  may  be  formed,  llie latter  is 
less  judicious,  mnd  very  fond  of  monks. 
Tlie  third,  however,  surpasses 
all  men  in  admiration  of  mo-  Chirteter 
nastic  institutions,  and  is  cre- 
dulous beyond  measure  in 
subjects  of  that  nature.  Yet  was  he 
himself  one  of  the  most  learned  and  beet 
men  in  the  Eastern  church.  His  pacific 
conduct  displeased  the  bigots,  during  the 
noise  of  the  Nestorian  and  EutywiiaB 
controversiei.  It  is  evident,  that  his  own 
views  were  orthodox ;  but  because  he  in- 
clined to  healing  methods,  he 
was  condemned  at  one  of  the 
synods,  and  was  not  without 
difficulty  reinstated.  Hear 
him  speak  in  his  letter  to 
Leo  of^Rome,  which  will  rive  us  an  epi- 
tome of  his  character  ana  story.f  "I 
have  been  a  bishop  these  twenty-six 
years  without  reproach,  i  have  brought 
over  to  the  Church  above  a  thousand 
Marcionitc^  and  many  Arians.  There  is 
not  now  an  heretic  in  the  eight  hundred 
parishes  of  my  diocese.  Often  have  I 
oeen  assaulted  with  stones,  and  have  sna- 


ofTheo* 
doret. 


Condemn- 
ed in  the 
Synod  of 
Eiphesai. 


'  Ccelestine  sueeeeded  Boni&oe  L,  A.  D. 
4S3:  died  in  438.    He  sent  0eputie«  to  tlie 
third  General  Coooeil  held  st  Ephesoi,  ia 
Jane  431. 
1-  Fleory,  xzTii.  44. 
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tallied  combats  with  Pagans  and  Jews. — 
Rcttored  ^®J^*  °?h  ^  beseech  you, 
at  the  "*y  humble  prayer,  nor  de- 

Fourth  spise  my  old  age,  loaded  with 
General  disgrace,  after  so  many  la^ 
Council  hours. — God  is  my  witness, 
f 'k?i?^j««  ^at  I  am  not  concerned  for 
A.  D.  451.  ™y  ^^^  honour,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  scandal  given, 
and  lest  several  of  the  ignorant,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  converted  heretics,  should 
look  on  me  as  heretical,  seeing  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  have  condemned  me ; 
and  without  considering  that  for  so  many 
years  of  my^  episcopacy,  I  have  neither 
acquired  hoij^,  nor  land,  nor  money,  but 
have  embijaced  a  voluntary  poverty." 

He  was"  bom  at  Antioch,  in  the  year 
386,  and  ordained  bishop  of  Cvrus,  a 
Theodoret  ^^*y.  ^f  Syria,  by  the  bishop  of 
born  at  Antioch,  about  the  year  420. 
Antioeh,  The  inhabitants  spake  chiefly 
A.  D.  386.  the  Syriac  tongue,  few  of 
Ordained  them  understood  Greek;  and 
bishop  of  heathenish  ignorance  prevail- 
A^  ri'lon  ®^  among  them.  The  most 
A.JJ.4ao.     gijini^g.  pgrt  of  Theodoret's 

character  appeared  in  his  pastoral  employ- 
ments. He  laboured,  ai)4  suffered  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  was  often  in  danger  of 
his  life  from  the  rage  of  the  myltitude. 
But  God  gave  success  to  his  endeavours 
in  the  manner  stated  above,  and  he  found, 
what  persevering  pastors  oflen  find/  the 
love  of  his  people  to  attend  him  at  his 
latter  end.  He  resided  constantly  in  his 
diocese,  and  no  doubt  was  signally  useful 
in  it,  by  preaching  and  by  example. 
When  called,  which  was  bat  seldom,  by 
the  sup^ior  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och, to  attend  his.  synod,  he  went  and 
preached  on  those  occasions  at  Antioch  in 
a  manner  that  left  a  deep  impression.  All 
the  time  he  was  bishop,  he  had  no  suits 
at  law  with  any  man,  nor  did  he  or  his 
clergy  ever  appear  at  l!he  judgment-seats. 
His  libei|ility  was  unbounded;  and  in 
every  part  of  Christian  morals  he  appears 
to  have  exhibited  that  peculiar  spirit 
which  none  but  true  Christians  are  able 
to  do. 

The  authority  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  of  service  to  him  in  the  persecution 
before  spoken  of;  and  he  died  peaceably 
in  his  bishopric;  though  calumny  and 
prejudice  after  his  death  prevailed  so  iar 
as  to  procure  his  condemnation  in  the 
time  of  Justinian.  His  works  are  large, 
on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  but  they  spmk 
not  for  him  equally  with  his  life;  ana  it 

Vol.  I.  2  S 


will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  his  theology, 
with  a  strong  mixture  of  superstition, 
was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  ot  Chrysos- 
tom.  But  his  spirit  was  humble,  hea- 
venly, charitable ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
walked  in  the  faith,  hope,  and  love,  of 
the  Gospel,  a  shining  ornament  in  a  dark 
age  and  country. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  one  of  4he 
greatest  men  of  his  time.  In  secular 
affairs,  his  successful  negotiations  have 
already  been  noticed.  In  the 
church,  it  must  be  owned  that  Leo  made 
he  took  much  pains  concern-  bishop  of 
ing  matters  of  discipline;  '^^"^^* 
that  so  far  as  appears  from  A.  D.440. 
circumstances,  he  supported 
the  cause  of  truth  and  uprightness  in  ge- 
neral, thouffh  with  a  constant  attention 
to  the  amplification  of  the  Roman  See. 
Antichrist  was  not  yet  risen  to  its  sta- 
ture; but  was  growing  apace.  He  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  influence  in  Prance, 
but  met  with  a  firm  resistance.  The  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy  was  more  strictly  en- 
forced by  him  man  by  any  bishop  of 
Rome  before.  Yet,  in  Christian  doctrine 
he  was  not  only  evangelical  in  general, 
but  also  in  a  very  elaborate  and  perspf- 
cuous  manner,  so  as  to  evince  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  i^nderstand  the  Scriptures. 
His  letter  to  the  Eastern  churches,  on  the 
divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  is 
allowed  to  have  been  rerosurkably  scriptu- 
ral. He  opposed  Pelagianism  with  much 
zeal ;  he  detected  the  evasions  of  its  de- 
fenders, who  made  grace  the  effect  of 
human  merits;  and  he  resolved  every 
thing  into  the  grace  of  God  in  so  full  and 
clear  a  manner,  that  if  his  own  heart  was 
influenced  by  the  sentiments  which  he 
espoused,  he  must  have  been  a  humble, 
holy  Christian.  But  his  piety  was  not 
so  unquestionable  as  hi^c^macity  and  ac- 
curacy of  sentiment.  Candour,  however, 
will  rather  incline  to  impute  what  is  sus- 
picious in  his  conduct,  to  the  times,  than 
to  his  disposition.  Leo  justly  reproved 
the  great  an4  scandalous  violations  of 
order  and  decorum  in  the  AfVican  ordina- 
tions of  bishops,  which  preceded  the  in- 
vasion of  Genseric.  And  he  has  left  us 
several  decrees,  from  which  the  reader 
may  collect  what  were  the  ancient  ideas 
of  pastoral  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

"  What,  says  ^is  prelate,  can  be  the 
meaning  of  laying  hands  scddenlt  on 
any  man ;  but  the  onferring  of  priests* 
orders  on  persons  of  whose  worth  we  us 
ignoranty---defore  we  have  had  time  to 
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try  them;  before  they  have  approred 
themselyes  competent  oy  their  iDdnstry, 
and  have  ^ven  some  tokens  of  knowledge 
and  expenenceV* 

He  18  of  opinion,  that  pastors  should 
have  passed  through  all  the  inferidr 
orders,  and  have  exercised  them  for 
some  time,  before  they  be  appointed 
bishops. 

He  declares,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  chosen  by  the  clergy,  nor  desired 
by  the  people,  nor  ordained  by  the  bish- 
ops of  the  proTince,  with  ^e  consent  of 
the  metropolitan,  are  not  to  be  accounted 
bishops. 

^*'  He  ought  to  be  chosen  bishop,  who 
is  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people.  In 
case  their  judgment  be  divided,  the  me- 
tropolitan should  prefer  him  who  is  of 
greatest  worth,  and  hath  ihost  votes.  But 
no  man  should  be  appointed  bishop  whom 
the  people  refiise." 

'*  He,  who  would  go  from  one  church 
to  another,  out  of  contempt  of  his  own, 
shall  be  deprived  both  of  that  which  he 
hath,  and  of  that  which  he  would  have ; 
that  he  may  neither  preside  over  those 
whom,  through  avarice,  he  hath  desired, 
nor  those  whom,  through  pride,  he  hath 
despised." 

Bishop  Leo  himself  preached  and  fed 
his  flock  at  Rome ;  ana  a  number  of  his 
sermons  are  yet  extant.  The  faith  of  the 
church,  concwning  the  union  of  the  di- 
vine and  human  nature  in  th^  person  of 
Christ,  was  not  neglected  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry.  Tiiis  was  still  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine,  notwithstanding  the 
subtil  and  manifold  opposition  made  t% 
it.  Leo  himself  was  one  of  the  ablest 
instruments  of  ^its  vindication ;  and  whe^ 
ther  it  is  probable  that  he  was  so  only  in 
a  speculative  manner,  let  the  reader  judge 
from  the  foUowitiff  passage  of  his  ninth 
sermon  on  the  Nativity.  "For  unless 
faith  believe,  that  both  substances  were 
united  in  one  person,  language  explains 
it  not;  and  therefore  matter  for  divine 
praise  never  fidls,  because  the  abilities 
of  him  Who  praises  never  suffice.  Let  us 
rejoice,  then,  that  we  are  unequal  to 
speak  of  so  great  a  mystery  of  our  mer^ 
cy;  and  when  we  are  not  able  to  draw 
forth  the  depth  of  our  salvation,  let  us 
feel  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  vanquish- 
ed in  our  researches.  For  no 
Leo  dies,  man  more  approaches  to  the 
A.  D.  4fil.  knowledge  of  the  truth,  than 
he  who  understands,  that  In 
divine  things,  though  he  makes  much 


proficiency,  somethinff  always 
for  him  to  investigate.'' 

HiLART,  biriiop  of  Aries,*  was  the 
successor  of  Honoratus  in  that  see.  ThB 
latter  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Lerin8,t  an  isle  of  France, 
famous  in  those  days  foi  its  HiUiy, 
monks.  He  took  pains  to  biihopof 
draw  Hilary  into  serious  Ariei. 
Christianity,  which  in  these  times  wu 
too  much  connected  with  the  monastic 
life.  Honoratus  himself  was  afterwaids 
chosen  bishop  of  Aries,  and  his  disdple 
Hilary  was  unanimously  elected  to  suc- 
ceed hun.  Hilary  has  leA  u|^he  Life  of 
Honoratus ;  in  whieh  he  jjppcates  the 
custom  of  writing  encomiriSijjp  deceas- 
ed holy  men.  Ho  says,  ralahappy 
ineonsisteoey,  for  he  must  be  considered 
as  a  Semi'^Pelagian,  ^'  God  is  praised  in 
his  saintsy-as  Si\  their  worth  and  excel- 
lency ought  to  be  imputed  to  tiie  Author 
of  Grace."  An  excellent  sentiment,  and 
truly  Christian !  Let  it  only  be  findj 
and  consistentiy  maintained,  and  let  it 
influence  the  heart;  men  then  most  be 
humble,  the  grace  of  Christ  must  engage 
their  whole  dependence ;  and  they,  who 
hold  in  sentiment  the  doctrines  of  Cassian, 
will  only  be  found  to  be  illogically  de- 
fective in  their  arguments,  not  unsound 
in  their  practical  views.  However,  the 
fashionable  prevalence  of  the  sentiments 
of  Cassian  m  France,  and  the  plausible 
support  which  they  received  from  several 
highly  respected  characters,  besides  Hi- 
lary of  Aries,  would  no  doubt  have  a 
pernicious  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  next 
generation. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  Hilaiy'fl 
writing  the  life  of  a  saint.  But  the  man- 
ner of  his  doing  it,  though  unhappily  br 
no  means  singular,  is  to  be  blamed. 
With  him,  Honoratus  is  all  exceUencj, 
and  looks  mdte  like  an  angel  than  a  man. 
Suffice  it  just  to  mention  the  circum- 
stances of  his  exit.  He  fell  into  a  lan- 
guishing distemper,  which  yet  hindered 
him  not  from  executing  his  priestly  office. 
He  preached  in  the  church  in  the  year 


*  This  is  not  the  Hilary,  who,  in  conjonctMO 
with  Prosper,  supported  in  France  the  doctrine 
of  Augusune.conceminir  grace.  HissentimeDto 
approach  more  to  Semi-l^ela^anism;  yet  he  de> 
serves  a  place  in  these  memoirs,  because  he  held, 
implicitly  at  least,  the  fundamentals  of  divine 
truth;  i^'as  truly  humble  and  pious;  and  evi- 
denced to  all  men,  that  he  was  a  sincere  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

f  Now  called  Sl  Honorat,  or  Honore  de  U- 
npr 

•       ■>^ 
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429,  bat  his  disease  increasing,  he  died 
a  few  days  after.  Hilary  bears 
Honormtus  witness  to  the  piety  of  his 
A**i  i««  last  hours,  hayinff  been  pre- 
^»-*29-    sent  with  him.  ^  ^ 

The  Life  of  Hilary  himself  is  written, 
it  is  supposed,  by  Honoratus,*  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  with  the  same  partial  exag- 
gerations. Yet  some  circumstances  are 
mentioned  which  bear  strong  marks  of 
credibility.  He  often  admonished  in  pri- 
vate the  ffovemor  of  the  city,  whose  con- 
duct had  been  very  faulty,  and  seeing  him 
one  day  come  into  church  with  his  guards, 
he  brake  og*in  the  midst  of  his  discourse, 
and  said,  th^t  those,  who  disregarded 
private  admottitions,  were  unworthy  of 
public.  It  is  recorded,  to  the  praise  of 
this  bishop,  that,  though  he  knew  how 
to  address  the  most  polished  auditory, 
and  occasionally  showed  great  literary 
powers,  he  could,  however,  adapt  him- 
self in  the  plainest  manner  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  vulgar :  a  rare,  but  pre- 
eious  talent  of  a  preacher,  and  surely 
more  dependent  on  the  heart  than  tfie 
head.  The  labours  of  this  holy  person 
were  very  great,  and  in  preaching  he  was 
so  zealous,  that  he  was  obliged  to  check 
himself  by  a  sign  agreed  on,  lest  he 
should  carry  his  discourse  to  too  great  a 
length.  Prosper  candidly  allows,  that 
his  life  and  death  were  holy.  Leo,  of 
Rome,  who  had  an  unhappy  quarrel  with 
him  in  his  lifetime,  spake  ho- 
Hilarj  nourably  of  him   after    his 

died,  death.    I  have  only  to  regret 

A.  D.  449.     that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power 
to  gratify  the  reader  with  more 
particulars  of  the  labours  and  works  of 
80  pious  a  man,  and  so  zealous  a  preacher. 
VwcBNTius,  of  the  same  monastery  of 
Lerins,  was  likewise  renowned  for  his 
piety.     He  left  behind  him  a 
Vineen-       treatise  on  the  marks  of  here- 
tiuiof  sy.    With  him,  besides  the 

Lerini.  testimony  of  Scripture,  uni- 
versality and  antic|uity  are 
added  as  essential  and  concurrmg  requi- 
sites of  the  evidence  of  orthodoxy;  and 
though  popery  can  by  no  means  stand  the 
test  of  these,  (for  it  had  not  as  yet  pro- 
perly existed  in  the  church,)  it  has  not- 
withstanding availed  itself  of  his  rules, 
and  pressed  them  into  her  service. 
Euoherius  EucHERius,  of  Lyons,  is 
Bp.  of  another  of  the  same  stamp, 
LjoDs,         and   his  excellent  lifb   and 


death  are  attested  by  Pros-    A.  D.4S4. 
per.  I>«ed,  450. 

Prosper,  of  Hies  in  Aouit^n,  was  a 
la3rman  who  distinguished  himself  in  this 
century  in  the  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  He  largely  extracted  from  Au- 
gustine's works  the  fundamentals  of  his 
positions ;  and  wrote  with  much  earnest- 
ness a  defence  of  them.  He  was  engag- 
ed in  a  laboured  controversy  with  the 
Semi-Pelagians  in  France;  but  contro- 
versy, managed  with  a  spirit  like  his, 
serious,  candid,  and  argumentative,  not 
abusive  and  censorious,  and  conversant 
on  topics  of  real  importance,  is  an  advan- 
tage, not  a  detriment  to  the  cause  of  true 
relidon.  He  bears  a  cheerful  testimony 
to  the  solid  piety  of  several  of  his  oppo- 
nents in  France,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
and  appears  only  zealous  for  divine  truths, 
and  not  for  any  particular  party.  It  was 
an  advantage  to  the  truth  revived  by  Au- 

fustine,  that  under  the  cautious  and  ju- 
icious  mansigeme'nt  of  Prosper,  it  was 
cleared' of  objections  and  explained,  and 
rescued  from  aspersions,  without  losing 
any  thing  of  its  sterling  purity.  Of  Pros- 
per himself,  }  can  say  nothing;  except 
that  his  writings  speak  for  his  piety,  hu- 
mility and  idtegrity.  Suffice  it  to  mve 
two  or  three  quotations,*  one  of  *which 
obviates  the  mo^t '  specious  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  the  sentiments  of 
Augustine :  **  Setting  asidp  that  distinc- 
tion which  the  divine  knowledge  confines 
within  the  secret  of  eternal  justice,  we 
ought  most  sincerely  to  believe  and  pro- 
fess, that  God  would  have  all  men  to  be 
^aved ;  since  the  apostle,  whose  sentence 
this  is,  most  earnestly  directs,  what  in 
all  churches  is  most  purely  observed,  that 
prayer  be  made  to  God  for  all  men, 
whence,  that  many  perish,  is  the  desert 
of  those  who  perish;  that  many  are  sav* 
ed,  is  the  gift  of  the  Saviour. f 

^*  Let  human  debility,  says  he,  ac- 
knowledge itself,  and  the  condemned 
succession  of  all  generations  in  the  fiist 
man ;  and  when  toe  dead  tie  quickened, 
the  blind  illuminated,  the  ungodly  jus- 


•  See  page  484  of  Ihii  Vol. 


*  Pro.  Aug.  doct 

f  Thte  attentive  reader  hns  seep  this  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  anonviDoas  author  of  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles.  Pemaps  no  two  propositions 
are  more  certainly  and  decisively  scnptural  than 
these  two  of  Prosper.  It  is  the  vain  attempt  to 
clear  them  of  a  supposed  inconsistency,  wnich 
has  confounded  many  reasonen.  The  Church 
of  England  has  exactly  hit  this  medium  in  all 
her  public  writings.  To  know  where  to  slop  is 
Urue  wisdom. 
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tified,  let  them  confess  Jesns  Christ  their 
life,  sDd  light,  snd  righteousness." 

•♦  We  act  with  liberty,  but  with  liberty 
redeemed,  over  which  God  is  the  gov- 
ernor." 

**^  Grace  does  more  than  persuade  and 
teach  by  kind  advice  and  exhortation ;  it 
changes  also  the  mind  within,  and  forms 
it  anew,  and  from  a  broken  vessel  makes 
it  new  in  the  energy  of  creation.  This, 
not  the  admonitions  of  the  Law,  not  the 
words  of  a  prophet,  not  nature  so  studi- 
ously preferred  to  her,  performs.  He 
only  who  made,  renews.  An  apostle 
may  run  through  the  world,  preacn,  ex- 
hort, plant,  water,  rebuke,  and  be  urgent ; 
but  that  the  hearer  may  benefit  by  these 
means,  neither  the  scholar,  nor  the  teacher 
effects,  but  grace  alone. — ^This  orders 
the  seed  of  faith  to  take  root  in  the  mind, 
this  keeps  and  cherishes  the  harvest  to 
maturity. — ^It  is  God  who  raises  the  dead, 
frees  the  prisoners,  pours  understanding 
into  dark  hearts,  and  infuses  love,  by 
which  we  loie  him  again :  and  the  love 
which  he  infuses  is  himself." 

Once  more:  hear  his  vigorous  testi- 
mony to  the  entire  depravitj  of  nature, 
from  a  practical  sense  of  w^iich,  he  was, 
I  doubt  not,  led  to  see  the  suitableness 
of  his  views  of  grace  to  the  exigencies  of 
fallen  humanity. 

"  The  mind,  which  originally  had  light 
from  the  Supreme  Light,  involves  the 
will  in  darkness,  and  leaving  the  light, 
chooses  to  grow  black  in  earthly  dark 
ness ;  nor  can  it  voluntarily  lift  up'  its 
captive  eyes  on  high,  because,  by  the 
robbery  of  the  tyrant,  it  hath  even  lost 
the  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  the 
wound  under  which  it  lies  prostrate." 

Primasias  was  an  African  bishop,  who 
for  some  years  attended  the  ministry  of 
Augustine,  whose  views  he  followed,  as 

.  appears  from    his  writings, 

.  i|"*;*'!;**»  particularly  his  comments  on 
oui^t  St.  Paul's  epistles.  But 
tine.  though  he  seems  conversant 

in  the  writings  of  Auffustine 
and  Jerom,  he  is  not  a  mere  copyist,  but 
discovers  an  original  vein  of  thomght,  and 
appears  to  have  been  well  furnished  with 
polite  learning.  He  says,  "  Faith  is  the 
gift  of  God,  and  is  infused  by  the  secret 
inspiration  of  grace,  not  by  human  labour, 
nor  by  nature,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
He  vehemently  opposes  self-righteous 
sentiments,  and  defends  with  much  accu- 
racy the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel." 
It  is  surprising,  that  of  so  able  a  writer, 


centorj. 

g  itself 

ictanlBm, 

it  as  a 


we  should  have  no  accomit  with  respect 
to  his  life  and  transactions.* 

TiMOTHim  ^LURUs,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, wrote  nothing  worthy  of  a  distinct 
memorial.  I  mention  him  only  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  unhappy  state  of  that  once 
flourishing  Christian  city.  It  had  a  suc- 
cession of  turbulent,  ambitious  bishops: 
the  bad  effect  on  the  inhabitants  was  W 
too  fully  evidenced  by  their  conduct: 
they  had  murdered  his  predecessor,  and 
the  way  which  he  took  to  fix  himself  in 
his  See,  was  by  flattering  them  in  their 
vices.''  I  scarcely  remember  anything 
good  of  Alexandna  in  all 
It  seems  to  have  been  pre< 
into  the  darkness  of 
which  God  was  preparing  fc 
scourge  on  account  of  its  dreadful  abuse 
of  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

Salvian,  priest  of  Marseilles,  was  an 
eloquent,  neat  and  beautiful  writer.  His 
manner  is  very  serious,  and  he  presses 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  parti- 
cularly of  almsgiving,  with  great  vehe- 
mence. He  excels  in  vindicating  the 
judgments  of  God  on  the  wicked  nominal 
Christians  of  his  time.  But  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  real  Christianity,  from 
the  scanty  materials  which  I  have  seen 
of  him,  I  find  no  evidence. 

HoNORATUs,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  is 
celebrated  as  a  great  extempore  preacher; 
his  ministry  was  much  attended  by  clergy 
and  people,  and  he  was  desi- 
red often  to  preach  in  other 
churches.  Gelasius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  had  a  high  esteem 
for  him.  These  accounts^  may 
seem  simple  and  mean ;  but  ^  jy^  594. 
much  evidence  arises  from 
them,  that  true  religion  had  some  preva- 
lence in  FIance^  in  this  century.  Much 
preaching  and  much  controversy  on  mat- 
ters of  evangelical  importance,  ih<m^ 
attended  with  evils,  prove  that  Christ  is 
present  by  his  Spirit. 

Faustus,  bishop  of  Ries,  was  an  En- 
glishman, and  was  first  a^onk  of  the 
monastery  of  Lerins,  of  #hich  he  was 
chosen  abbot.  Afler  the  death  of  Maxi- 
mus,  bishop  of  Ries,  he  was  chosen  his 
successor.  He  composed  several  trea- 
tises, governed  his  diocese  unblamably, 
led  a  holy  ]ife,%and  died  regretted  and 
esteemed  by  the  church.  Though,  in  the 
controversy  which  has  so  much  called  for 
our  attention  in  this  century,  he  favoured 
the  Semi-Pelagians,  he  seems  to  have 
♦  Cenlur.  Magdeb.  ("entuiy  V.  c  x. 
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done  so  rather  through  fear  of  the  ab- 
uses of  predestination,  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  consequences  of  Augus- 
tine's doctrine,  than  through  the  want  of 
piety  and  hnmility.  For  he  composed  a 
treatise  concerning  Saving  Grace,  in 
which  he  showed  that  the  grace  of  God 
always  alhires,  precedes,  and  assists  the 
human  will,  ana  that  all  the  reward  of 
our  labour,  is  the  gift  of  God.  A  priest, 
named  Lucidus,  was  very  tenacious  of 
the  sentiments  of  Augustine,  and  was  op- 
posed at  least  by  the  ^eater  part  of  the 
French  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Faustus  endeavoured  to  correct  his  ideas, 
hy  suggesting;,  that  we  must  not  separate 
grace  an<jl  jiuman  industry ;  that  we  must 
abhor  Pdagius,  and  yet  detest  those  who 
believe  that  a  man  may  be  in  the  number 
of  the  elect  without  labouring  for  salva- 
tion. He  adds  many  other  cautionary 
maxims  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  no 
sober  and  judicious  follower  of  Augustine 
will  object.  His  treatment  of  Lucidus  is 
^ntle  and  candid.  Hence  I  wonder  not 
mat  the  presbyter  was  induced,  at  the 
council  wnich  was  called,  to  assent  to  all 
that  was  required  of  him. 

On  the  whole,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  lights  of  antiquity  on  this  subject,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  there  were  a  number 
of  serious  and  pious  persons  on  both  sides 
of  the  qyestion  in  France ;  that  the  con- 
troversv  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  at 
least  of  moderation ;  that  men,  who  really 
feared  God,  and  lived  by  faith  on  his 
Son,  in  practical  hnmility,  differed  rather 
in  words  than  in  things,  while  they  deba- 
ted on  this  difficult  subject ;  that  yet  the 
views  of  Augustine  are  scriptural,  .and 
most  consistent,  and  would  in  all  ages, 
be  allowed  so  to  be,  if  men  had  a  suffi- 
cient de^ee  of  patient  attention  to  distin- 
guish his  positions  from  the  abuses 
which  may  oe  made  of  them ;  that  the 
Semi-Pelagian  notions  have,  however, 
been  held  by  men.  Whose  experience  was 
contradictory  to  their  sentiments,  men 
truly  pious  sMl  holy ;  but,  that  the  danger 
of  these  noti^s  (as  all  errors  in  subjects 
i^atinff  to  grace  must  be  dangerous)  lies 
in  the  bad  use,  which  persons  unacquain- 
ted with  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  be  sure  to  make  of  them. 
France  was  at  this  time  divided  between 
the  two  parties ;  but  as  ignorance  of  true 
religion  increased,  Augustine's  views  of 
grace  grew  less  and  less  fsshionable,  and 
were  confined  to  particular  situations, 
while  wickedness  flourished. 
283 
v<   . 


I  add  only,  that  profaneness  has  no 
right  to  triumph  on  account  of  these  con- 
troversies. Their  existence,  and  the  se- 
rious and  charitable  manner  of  conducting 
theo^,  showed  that  real  godliness  was 
alive  in  that  country;  nor  is  it  probable, 
that  there  was,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
at  that  time,  more  genuine  piety  than  in 
France.  When  men  are  silent  on  topics 
of  divine  grace,  when  they  gladly  listen 
to  the  sneers  of  secular  writers,  who  af« 
feet  to  treat  all  the  controversialists  with 
equal  contempt,  and  are  content  to  think 
so  superficially  on  religion,  as  to  live 
without  any  determinate  sentiments  on 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  then  is  the 
time  when  wickedness  will  reign  without 
a  check;  and  then  what  is  called  philoso- 
phy will  domineer.  God  hath  leu  such  a 
people,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  their 
own  imaginations. 

Victor,  of  Vita,  pf  whose  affecting 
history  of  the  African  perse-    -n-  .    . 
cutions  I  have  made  much  use,       »®wr. 
and  who  himself  suffered  for  righteousness^ 
sake,  will  deserve  to  be  added  to  this  list. 

Of  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome,  no  more 
needs  to  be  added  to  what  has    ^      . 
been  said,  than  that  he  wrote    ^*»"»^*-    . 
zealously  against  Pelagianism. 

Julian  Pomerios,  a  priest  in  France 
about  the  end  of  this^entury,  deserves  at- 
tention for  his  practical  works,    A  few 
sentences,  descriptive  of  l^e    .  .. 
characters  of  good  and  Bad    ponJ^'m, 
bishops  and  preachers,  will 
show  the  taste  of  the  times,  as  well  as  af- 
ford some  sentiments  not  uninteresting  to 
the  pastors  of  this  day.  t 

**  A  wicked  bishop  seeks  after  prefer^ 
ment  and  riches ;  chiefly  aims  to  gratify 
his  passions,  to  confirm  his  authority,  and 
to  enrich  himself.  He  avoids  the  labori- 
ous and  humbling  part  of  his  office,  and 
delights  in  the  pleasant  and  the  honoura- 
ble." Julian  applies  to  such  men's  con- 
sideration the  views  of  the  34th  chapter 
of  Ezekiel.  *<A  good  bishop  conterts 
sinners  to  God  by  his  preaching  and  ex- 
ample—lastly, he  holds  himself  fast  to 
God  only,  in  whom  aloee  he  puts  his  trust." 

The  difference  between  a  good  an9  a 
bad  preacher  he  thus  lays  down :  *<  The 
one  seeks  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
explaining  doctrines  in  fiuniliar  discourse. 
The  other  uses  the  utmost  strength  of  his 
eloquence  to  gain  reputation.  Theiatter 
handles  trifles  with  elaborate  language; 
Uie  former  elevates  a  plain  discourse  by 
the  weight  of  his  thoughts," 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FVLOENTIU8,  AND  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  CHURCHES 
IN   HIS  TIME. 

In  the  year  495,  a  storm  began  ag^n  to 
lower  over  the  African  Churches.  Tlirasa- 
mond,  whose  reign  then  commenced,  as 

obstinate  in  Arianism  as  Hu- 
Thrasa-  neric,  but  more  sagacious  and 
?°"*^V  k  ^^^  bloody,  mingled  the  arts 
kingofthe  Qf  genUeness  and  severity 
Africa  against  them.     On,  the  one 

Legirtshis     hind  he  strove  to  gain  over 
reign,  the  orthodox  by  lucrative  mo- 

X.  D.  495.    tives,  on  the  other  he  forbad 

the  ordination  of  bishops  in 
the  vacant  Churches.*  Eugenius,  whose 
faithfulness  was  so  severely  tried  in  the 
foirmer  persecution,  had  been  called  to 
sleep  in  Jesus  before  the  commencement 
of  this.  The  African  bishops  showed 
however  that  divine  grace  had  not  for- 
saken them.  They»  determined  unani- 
mously not  to  obey  an  order,  which^ 
threatened  the  extinction  of  orthodoxy. 
They  ordainedftishops,  and  filled  the  va- 
cant Sees,  though  they  foresaw  the  proba- 
bility of  Thrasamond's  resentment.  But 
tliey  thought  it  their  duty  to  take  care  of 
their  flocks  at  this  hazard,  rather  than  to 
deem  to  consent  to  the  king*s  unrighteous 

prohibitions.  Thrasamond, 
Thrasa-  enraged,  determined  to  banish 
McHrer'"  t^e™  all.  Fulgentius  about 
with  se-  that  time  was  chosen  bishop 
verity.  of  Rusps.   In  him  we  behold 

toother  instance  of  the  effects 
pf  the  religion  revived  under  Augustine. 
Ftil^tius's  life  is  written  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  and  dedicated  to  Felician,  a 
bishop,  who  was  the  successdr  of  Fulgen- 
tius.* The  review  of  it,  and  of  his  own 
wortts,  will  give  ns  a  specimen  of  the 
power  of  divine  grace  victoriously  strug- 
gling under  all  the  disadvantages  of  mo- 
nastic superstition,  and  the  childish  igno- 
rance of  a  barbarous  age.  Fulgentius 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Carthage,  where  his  father  was  a  senator. 

•  See  Fleoiy,  B.  XXX.  VoL  iii. 


His  grandfather  Gordian,  flyinor  from  the 
arms  of  Huneric,  retired  into  Italy.  Af- 
ter his  decease,  two  of  his  sons,  returning 
into  Africa,  now  settled  under  the  Vand^ 
government,  found  their  family-mansion 
possessed  by  the  Arian  clergy.  By  royal 
authority  however  they  received  part  of 
their  patrimony,  and  retired  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  that  part  of  the  waM,  at  Tel- 
lepte,  Fulgentius  was  bom,  bSk  the  son 
of  Claudius,  one  of  the  brothQL  and  of 
Marriana,  a  Christian  lady,  vmo,  being 
soop  led  a  widow,  gave  h^  son  a  very 
liberal  education,  for  which  Constantino- 
ple afforded  at  that  time  peculiar  advan- 
tages; and  thus  his  mind  became  stored 
with  Greek  and  Roman  learning.  As  he 
increased  in  religions  seriousness,  he  in- 
clined more  and  more  to  a  monastic  life, 
for  which  he  gradually  prepared  himself 
by  successive  austerities  in  Africa,  the 
country  of  his  father,  to  which  he  return- 
ed with  his  mother.  He  was  received 
into  the  monastery  of  Faustus,  a  bishop 
whom  the  Arian  persecution  had  banished 
from  his  diocese  to  a  place  contiguous  to 
it,  where  he  erected  his  monastery.  The 
spirit  and  fashion  of  the  times  so  trans- 
ported him,  that,  at  first,  he  refused  even 
to  see  his  own  mother  who  came  to  visit 
him,  though  he  afterwards  behaved  to  her 
with  the  greatest  filial  duty.  He  under- 
weift  severe  bodily  sufferings  from  the  re- 
newal of  the  Arian  persecution.  He  was 
beaten  with  clubs  so  cruelly,  that  he  oon- 
fessed  afterwards  he  scarcely  found  him- 
self capable  of  enduring  the  pain  any 
longer,  and  was  glad  to  induce  his  tor- 
mentors by  some  conversation  to  allow  an 
interval  to  his  afflictions.  For  he  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  weak  and  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  the  sofbiera^of  his  early 
education  rendered  him  unmno  bear  much 
hardship.  His  mind,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  serene  and  faithful  to  his 
Saviour,  whom,  in  real  humility  and  sin- 
cerity though  tarnished  with  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  times,  he  served  according  to 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Arian  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  had  known 
FAgentius,  and  esteemed  his  character, 
highly  disapproved  of  this  treatment, 
which  he  had  received  from  a  presbyter 
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of  his  own  religion  and  diocese,  and  told 
the  injured  youth,  that,  if  he  would  make 
a  formal  complaint  before  him,  he  would 
avenge  his  cause.  Many  advisinghim  to 
do  so,  "  It  is  not  lawful,"  says  Tulgen- 
tius,  "for  a  Christian  to  seek  revenge. 
The  Lord  knows  how  to  defend  his  ser- 
vants. Should  the  presbyter  through  me 
be  punished,  I  shall  lose  the  reward  of 
my  patience  with  God,  and  the  more  so, 
as  it  would  give  an  occasion  of  stumbling 
to  the  weak,, to  see  an  Arian  punished  by 
a  Monk."  By  and  by  he  retted  into  the 
more  interior  parts  of  Africa.  Some  time 
after  he  sailed  to  Syracuse,  and  then 
visited  Rooie,  and  saw  there  king  Theo- 
doric  in  the  mddst  of  a  magnificent  assem- 
bly. If  men  in  this  life,  seeking  vanity, 
attain  such  dignity,  what  will  be  the 
glory  of  saints  who  seek  true  honour  in 
the  new  Jerusalem] — this  was  the  reflec- 
tion of  Fulgentius.  Ruspe  in  Africa  was 
the  place  to  which,  much 
against  his  will,  he  was  at 
length  elected  bishop:  but 
this  exaltation  lessened  not 
the  severity  of  his  way  of  life : 
and  by  the  Arian  persecution 
he  was  banished  into  Sardinia, 
in  companv  with  other  faith- 
ful witnesses  of  orthodoxy.  Upwards  of 
sixty  bishops  were  with  him  in  exile 


Fulgen- 
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ashamed  to  have  written  so  barren  a  life 
of  a  man  undoubtedly  excellent  in  godli- 
ness. But  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself, 
must  be  content  with  thQ  poverty  of  ma- 
terials. In  an  age  of  leammg  and  genius 
the  life  of  Fulgentius  would  have  shown 
abundantly.  In  his  treatise  to  Morinus 
on  Predestination,  he  observes,*  "The 
internal  master,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived the  supply  of  celestial  doctrine, 
not  only  opens  to  inquirers  the  secrets  of 
his  words,  but  does  also  himself  inspire 
the  grace  to  make  inquiry.  For  we  can- 
not so  much  as  hunger  afler  the  bread 
which  comes  down  fr^m  heaven,  unless 
an  appetite  be  ^ven  to  persons  before 
fastidious,  by  him  who  oeigns  also  to 
give  himself  to  satisfy  the  hungry.  From 
him  it  is,  that  thirsting  we  run  to  the 
fountain,  who  affords  to  us  himself,  that 
we  may  drink."  He  afterwards  expresses 
himself  with  great  energy  "  on  the  in- 
ternal doctrine  of  divine  inspiration, 
where  truth  speaks  the  sweeter,  as  it  is 
the  more  secret."  I  shall  not  expect  any 
man,  but  one  who  is  truly  taught  of  God, 
to  give  a  candid  interpretation  of  this.  "  I 
pray  to  be  taught  many  more  things  which 
I  do  not  know,  by  him,  from  whom  I  have 
received  the  little  which  I  do  know.  I 
beg  by  his  preventinff  and  following 
grace  to  be  instructed,"!  &c.    In  what 


Thrasamond  sent  more  still  into  Sardinia,  itollows  he  shows  how  seriously  he  had 


in  all  220,  exerted  himself  mightily  in 
overcoming  the  constancy  of  the  orthodox, 
and  delighted  to  ensnare  them  with  cap- 
tious questions.  Fulgentius  was  sent  for 
by  him  to  Carthage,  and  by  his  skill  in 
argument,  and  his  readiness  in  answering 
questions,  excited  the  king's  admiration — 
till  through  the  advice  of  his  Arian  clergy, 
who  looked  on  the  presence  of  Fulgentius 
as  dangerous  at  Carthage,  h^was  re- 
manded to  Sardinia.  Soon 
afler,  Hilderic,  the  successor 
of  Thrasamond,  in  the  year 
523,  favouring  the  orthodox, 
j)ut  a  total  end  to  the  persecu- 
1|^n,  and  Rusp»  once  more 
beheld  her  bishop. 

He  lived  among  his  £ock  from  this 
time  to  his  death,  eminent  in  piety,  hu- 
mility, and  charity.  For  near  seventy 
days  he  suffered  extreme  pains 
Folgentios  in  his  last  sickness — "  Lord, 
dies,  give  patience  here  and  rest 

A.D.  529.    hereafter,"  was  his  conalant 
prayer — and  he  died  atlen^h, 
as  he  had  lived,  an  edifying  example  of 
every  Christian  virtue.     1  feel  umost 
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made  the  sentiments  ofyAugustine  his 
own,  in  discussing  points  exceedingly  in- 
tricate, with  that  author's  modesty  and 
dexterity,  particularly  ii^  resolving  all  sin 
into  pride.^ 

In  a  subject  so  arduous  as  Predestina- 
tion, it  is  very  easy  to  push  men  into 
difficulties.  Our  Author  observes§  that 
some  Frenchmen  had  objected  to  Augus- 
tine, that  he  had  described  men  as  predes- 
tinated not  only  to  judgment  but  also  to 
sin :  from  which  charges  the  learned  and 
holy  Prosper  defended  the  sentiments  of 
the  African  prelate,  whose  death  pre- 
vented any  answer  from  himself.  Pfbsper 
says,  the  unbelief  of  men  is  not  generated 
from  predestination ;  for  God  is  the  author 
of  good,  not  of  evil.  Infidelity  is  not  to 
be  referred  to  the  divine  constitution,  but 
only  to  the  divine  prescience. 

With  equal  dexterity  he  defends  the 
faith  of  the  Trinity,  in  a  book  addressed 
to  king  Thrasamond.  Let  it  suffice  to 
mention  one  argument  for  the  divinity  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost*  toward  the  close.  <^  If 
he  can  quicken  who  is  not  God ;  if  he  can 
sanctify  who  is  not  God ;  if  he  can  dwell 
in  believers  who  is  not  God ;  if  he  can 
give  gprace  who  is  not  God,  then  the  Holy 
Ghost  may  be'denied  to  be  God.  If  any 
creatore  can  do  those  things,  which  are 
spoken  of  ihe  Holy  Ghost,  then  let  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  called  a  creature.''  In  a 
treatise  on  the  incarnation  and  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ*  he  answers  the  trite  objec- 
tion against  divine  election  drawn  from 
the  words,  *^  God  would  have  all  men  to 
be  saved,''  by  showing  that  upon  the 
views  of  those  who  see  no  mystery  in  the 
subject,  but  resolve  the  distioction  into 
the  merits  or  demerits, of  meu.  Almighty 
God  ceases  to  be  incomprehensible,  as 
the  Scripture  describes  him  to  be.  He 
allows  the  great  truth,  that  God  would 
have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  yet  there  is 
a  depth,  not  to  be  fathomed  by  man  in  the 
destruction  of  so  many  sinners.  Much 
more  might  be  quoted  from  this  author, 
on  subjects  essentially  connected  with  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  But  the  diffusiveness 
of  the  quotations  from  Augustine  may 
supercede  the  necessity  of  enlarging  on 
the  views  of  one,  who  so  closely  followed 
his  steps,  and  who  wrote  and  lived  with 
a  similar  spirit. 

Besides  several  doctrinal  treatises,  we 
have  also  a  few  epistles  of  this  saint..- 
The  fourth  of  JProba,  concerning  prayer, 
His  Edis-  <^6serves  to  be  carefully  smd i- 
Ues.  ®^*   It  is  an  excellent  sample 

of  the  humble  piety  of  the 
African  school.  He  instructs  the  lady  in 
his  favourite  doctrine  of  grace  connected 
with  humility,  and  justly  infers,  that  if  a 
man  as  yet  innocent  could  not  remain  so 
by  his  natural  power,  much  less  can  this 
be  expected  from  him  now  that  he  is  in  a 
state  of  so  yreat  depravity.  He  describes, 
in  a  pathetic  manner,  the  snares  arising 
from  the  craft  of  Satan,  and  the  corrupt 
workings  of  the  heart,  declaring  that 
though  the  Lord  from  time  to  time  attends 
with  aids  during  the  sharp  war,  lest  his 
people  faint,  yet  our  mortal  nature  is  suf- 
fered to  be  overloaded  with  the  burden  of 
corruption,  that  we  may  feel  our  help- 
lessness, and  have  dpeedy  recourse  to 
divine  grace.  He  describes  the  conflict 
between  flesh  and  spirit ;  •  shows  that  it 
must  last  through  life ;  that  prayer  and 
watching  are  ever  necessary,  and  that  a 
conceit  of  our  perfection  would  lead  us 


Into  deadly  pride.  He  Tecommeads  a 
humble,  contnte  frame  of  spirit,  not  only 
for  the  beginning,  but  for  ths  \rhow 
course  of  a  Christian's  progress,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  perfect 
rest  from  sin  which  remains  for  him 
hereafter.  It  is  refreshing  to  the  miad, 
to  see  the  real  principles  of  Christianity 
appearing  in  great  vigronr  and  cleaness 
in  this  little  composition. 

The  epistle  of  Eu|fyptiu8*  on  Charity, 
while  it  describes  this  greatest  of  Chiis- 
tian  graces  in  a  manner  much  resembling 
that  of  Augustine,  demonstrates  the  be- 
nevolent spirit  of  the  writer,  iaan  epbtle 
to  Theodorus  a  Senator,!  hecd^»tulatee 
him  on  his  victory  over  Ihe  world.  He 
had  been,  it  seems,  a  Roman  concol,  and 
had  given  up  secular  pursuits  through  the 
love  of  heavenly  things.  Fulgentias 
strongly  reminds  him  to  whose  grace 
alone  he  was  indebted  for  the  change, 
and  recommends  humility,^  "a  virtae 
which  neither  those  have  who  love  the 
world,  nor  those  who  profess  to  have  re- 
nounced the  world  by  their  own  strength." 
By  which  distribution  of  the  unconverted 
into  two  sorts  he  points  out  the  same  di- 
vision of  men,  which  has  ever  taken  place 
from  the  time  of  Christ.  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  were  their  names  among  the 
Jews ;  in  the  Gentile  world  the  appella- 
tion of  Stoic  and  Epicurean  gave  the 
same  distinction.  In  the  school  of  Au- 
gustine, lovers  of  the  world  formed  one 
denomination,  confident  boasters  in  their 
own  strength  the  other ;  and  in  our  times 
the  same  difference  is  commonly  marked 
by  the  terms  worldly-minded  and  self- 
righteous  ;  while  in  all  ages  the  genuioe 
reli^on  of  real  humanity  stands  contra^ 
distinguished  from  both  these  classes. 
Fulgentitts  recommends  to  Theodorus  the 
constant  study  of  the  Scriptures.  "If 
yon  come  to  them  meek  and  humble, 
there  you  will  find  preventing  grace,  by 
which,  when  fallen,  yon  may  rise ;  ae- 
companying  grace,  by  which  you  mav 
run  the  way  of  righteousness ;   and  foU 


•  Ch.vn. 
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t  The  practice  of  Fulfentiut  agreed  with  hii 
doctriDe.  About  the  endof  the  year  524,  a  bishop 
in  an  African  council  diaputed  precedency  with 
hiro.-^The  council  decided  for  Fulgentius,  wt» 
for  that  time  acquiesced  in  the  authority  of  tto 
council,  ^t,  obeerving  tiow  much  Hie  other 
was  afflicted  at  the  determination,  in  a  foturt 
council  he  publicly  desired  that  it  most  be  rt- 
versed.  His  humility  was  a4iQired«  and  hit  re> 
quest  was  granted. 
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lowing  grace,  by  which  yoa  may  reach 
the  heavenly  kmgdom." 

In  the  epistle  to  Venantia  concerning 
Repentance,*  he  steers  in  the  middle 
coarse  between  presumption  and  despair, 
invites  all  men  of  every  age  to  repent  and 
be  converted,  under  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  acceptance  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  mentions  our  Lord's 
parable  of  the  different  hours  in  which 
labourers  are  bjought  into  the  vineyard, 
as  an  argument  that  no  time  is  fixed  to 
debar  the  returning  sinner.  Jesus  would 
not  have  come  to  save  the  lost  in  this  last 
age  of  tlm  world,  if  human  wickedness 
was  ever  loo  strong  for  divine  mercy  and 
goodness.  He  'observes,  that  the  great 
defect  of  Judas  in  his  repentance  lay  in 
this,  that  he  tiad  no  faith  in  that  blood 
which  he  had  betrayed.  He  quotes  per- 
tinent scriptures,  and,  to  comprehend  in 
one  nervous  sentence  the  whole  subject, 
he  says,f  "  A  salutary  conversion  is  two- 
fold ;  it  is  when  repentance  leaves  not 
him  who  hopes  in  the  divine  favour,  nor 
hope  deserts  the  penitent :.  and  it  is  evi- 
denced by  this,  if  a  man  with  his  whole 
heart  renounce  his  sin,  and  itith  his  whole 
heart  placed  his  hope  of  forgiveness  in 
God.  For  sometimes  the  devil  takes 
away  hope  from  the  penitent,*8ometimes 
repentance  from  him  who  hopes.  In  the 
fint  place  he  overwhelms  the  roan  whom 
he  burdens,  in  the  second  he  throws  him 
down  whom  he  sets  at  ease." — Hear  his 
testimony  to  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel. 
**  The  only  begotten  God  so  loved  human 
nature,  that  he  not  only  freed  it  from 
the  power  of  the  deviU  but  also  placed  it 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  himself 
above  all  good  angels." 

In  his  epistle  concerning  the  baptism 
of  a  dying  negro,  who  had  given  previous 
proofs  of  sincerity,  while  he  was  a  cate- 
chumen, but  in  the  time  of  baptism  itself 
was  senseless  and  incapable  of  professing 
his  faith ;  he  endeavours  to  ooviate  the 
doubts  of  those  who  were  afraid  lest  his 
incompetency  should  prevent  his  salva- 
tion. There  are  two  points  observable  in 
this  epistle,  one  is  the  custom  of  the 
church  in  presenting  infants  to  baptism, 
the  other  is,  that  however  rapid  the  pro- 
gress of  superstition  had  been  in  the  time 
of  Fulgentius,  yet  the  most  destructive 
superstitions,  and  those  which  are  directly 
subversive  of  Christian  faith  and  purity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  were  as  yet 


unknown.  He  assigns  as  a  reason  for 
not  baptizing  ibe  dead,  that  sins  are  irre- 
missible  after  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  He  supports  his  opinion 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  that 
we  must  be  judged  according  to  the  things 
done  in  the  body.  Nothinjif  can  be  more 
conclusive  against  the  pernicious  doctrine 
of  purgatory. 

I  observe  further  that  he  uses  the  word 
'*  to  justify"  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Augustine  does ;  nor  does  the  true  idea 
of  the  word  seem  to  be  recovered  by  the 
Christian  world  till  the  days  of  Luther.* 

He  speaks  of  the  evils  of  the  Pelagian 
heresy,  and  describes  the  strength  and 
ability  given  to  Augustine  against  it,  and 
strongly  recommends  the  writings  of  that 
father  to  the  Christian  world,  as  contain- 
ing a  more  copious  instruction  of  divine 
grace,  than  had  been  known  some  time 
before,  though  the  doctrine  itself,  he 
contends,  had  ever  been  held  in  the 
Church-t 


Ep.  7. 


tCh.V. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  OTHER 
FARTS  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  TILL 
THE  DEATH  OF  JUSTIN,  INCLUDING 
THE  LIFE  OF  C^SARIUS. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Alarie 
king  of  the  Visigoths  reigned  at  Tou- 
louse, and  was  sovereign  of  a  kingdom 
on  the  confines  of  France,  and  Spain, 
though  afterwards,  the  Visigoths,  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  Franks,  were  con- 
fined to  the  latter  country.  Most  of  his 
subjects  were  of  the  general  Church,  and 
he  himself  was  an  £ian ;  yet  he  treated 
them  with  great  humanity,  and  gave 
leave  to  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  to 
meet  together  at  the  city  of  Agde. 
Twenty-four  bishops  assembled,  the  pre- 
sident of  whom  was  Ciesarius,  bishop  of 
Aries.  They  made  a  number  of  canons, 
relating  to  discipline,  two  or  three  parti- 
culars of  which  may  be  mentioned.  "AH 
clergymen  who  serve  the  church  faithful- 
ly shall  receive  salaries  proportionable  to 
their  services."  This  rule,  so  simple 
and  general,  was  the  ancient  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  pastors.  But,  by 
another  canon  of  this  council,  clergymen 
are  allowed,  provided  they  have  the  bish- 
op's leave,  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
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rereniiefl  of  the  Charch,*  sarin^  its 
rigrfats,  but  withoat  the  power  of  giving 
away  or  alienation  any  part ;  and  here  is 
the  origin  of  benefices.  "  In  all  Churches 
the  creed  shall  be  explained  to  the  com- 
TOtentsf  on  the  same  day,  a  week  before 
Easter.  All  such  lajrmen  as  shall  not 
receive  the  conununion  three  times  a  year, 
at  the  three  ereat  festivals,^  sball  be 
looked  on  as  heathens.  Oratories  may 
be  allowed  in  the  country  to  those  who 
live  at  a  great  distance  from  the  parish 
churches,  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
their  families ;  but  they  must  appear  at 
their  parish  churches  on  certain  solemn 
festivals."  This  last  rule  showed  at  once 
a  regard  for  parochial  order,  and  for  the 
instrnction  of  the  people.$  The  next  is 
equally  laudable :  "  Layrnen  are  ordered 
to  remain  in  ^e  Church  till  the  blessing 
is  pronounced."  Csesarius  was  very  zea- 
lous against  the  abuses  meant  to  be  rec- 
tified by  this  canon.  He  observed  one 
day  some  persons  going  out  of  the  Church 
to  avoid  hearing  the  sermon :  "  What  are 
you  about,  my  children !"  cried  he  with 
a  loud  voice,  "Where  are  you  goinn? 
Stay,  stay,  for  the  good  of  your  souls. 
At  the  day  of  judgment  it  will  be  too  late 
to  exhort  you."  This  just  and  charitable 
zeal  prevailed  at  length  :  but  he  was  of- 
ten obliged  to  cause  the  Church  doors  to 
be  shut,  after  the  Gospel  was  read,  to 
prevent  the  indecent  practice.  His  peo- 
ple were  however  reclaimed,  and  they 
repented  by  degrees.  There  are  still  ex- 
tant two  of  his  sermons  on  this  subject. 
Mankind  in  all  aees  are  apt  to  be  weary 
of  God's  word ;  there  were  however  pas- 
tors in  the  western  Church,  who  served 
for  charity,  and  not  for  lucre.  Another 
canon  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  for- 
bad auguries,  and  divinations,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  view  to 
make  an  omen  of  the  first  words  that  of- 
fered. We  have  seen  that  Augustine  had 
opposed  this  last  mentioned  superstition. 
Here  it  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of 
excommunication.  Yet  it  still  prevailed. 
I  lee  the  African  schools,  virtuously  but 
unsuccessfully,  struggling  against  the 
increasing  darkness  ^nd  superstition. 


•  Fleory.  R  XXXI.  1.  Vol.  IV. 
t  Who  seem  to  have  been  those  who  applied 
ibr  bftptism. 
I  Chriatmas,  Easter,  and  WhitBontide. 
$  The  union  of  these  two  in  just  proportion 

K'ves  a  perfect  idea  of  good  discipline.  It  would 
>  well  if  similar  care  were  taken  ibr  mam 
places  in  oor  own  ooontry*  far  distant  from  pans! 
churches. 


Ccsarins  had  spent  some  part  of  his 
youth  in  the  famous  monastery  of  Lerins.* 
Hearing  afterwards  that  he  was  actually 
design^  to  be  made  bishop  of  Aries,  he 
hid  himself  among  the  tombs.  But  he 
was  taken  out  thence,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
was  appointed  bishop,  and  continued  in 
that  Church  above  forty  years.  He  de- 
lighted in  singing,  and  as  he  found  the 
laity  were  apt  to  talk  in  the  Church  while 
the  clergy  were  singing,  he  induced  the 
laity  to  join  with  them  in  psalmody; 
and,  in  a  ftermon  still  extant,  he  exhorts 
them  to  sing  with  their  heartSi  as  well  as 
their  voices.  In  another  ^4S£^^  ^®  ^^' 
horts  them  to  throw  off  ^jnistracting 
thoughts,  before  they  pro8qi|e  them- 
selves for  prayer.  "  Whoev^s?*  says  he, 
"  in  his  prayers,  thinks  on  a  public  place 
of  resort,  or  the  house  he  is  building , 
worships  that  place  or  that  house."  He 
directs  them  also  not  to  be  content  with 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  Church* 
but  to  read  them  also  at  home. 

This  holy  man  gave  himself  entirely 
to  reading  and  preaching.  He  preached 
on  all  Sundays  and  holidays.  If  he  was 
himself  hindered  from  preaching,  he 
caused  his  own  sermons,  or  those  of  Au* 
ffustine,  whom  he  highly  revered,  or 
Uiose  of  Ambrose,  to  be  read  by  other 
ministers.  His  style  was  plain,  and 
adapted  to  common  capacities.  He  en- 
tered into  practical  particulars,  searched 
the  ciHisciences  of  his  hearers,  and  se- 
verely reproved  idolatrous  and  supersti- 
tious usages. 

He  was  once,  by  calumny,  ejected 
from  his  Church ;  but  Alaric,  his  sove- 
reign, on  the  discovery  of  his  innocence, 
restored  him.  He  was  exposed  to  simi- 
lar sufferings  afterwards ;  but  was  again 
delivered,  and  amidst  the  confusions  of 
the  times  distinguished  himself  exceed- 
ingly by  acts  of  mercy.  He 
died  in  the  year  542,  tmiver-  A.  D.  548. 
sally  lamented. 

In  th^  mean  time  the  cause  of  Arianism 
was  gradually  declining,  partly  by  the 
progress  of  the  Franks,  and  partly  by 
the  influence  of  Sigismund,  king  of  cui^ 
gundy,  who  succeeded  his  fether  Gonde- 
baud,  having  been  brought  over  to  ortho- 
doxy by  Avitus,  bishop^of  Vienne,  a  year 
before. 


*  This  little  island,  which  we  have  had  w 

Elated,  occasion  to  mention,  is  now  called  ^ 
onorat,4s  close  to  the  French  coast,  and  lies 
between  Nice  and  Toulon. 
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Sigismund,  kiag  of  the  fiargandianB, 
having  been  induced,  by  the  cdumny  of 
his  second  wife,  to  put  to  death  his  son 
Sigeric,  and  finding  afterwards  his  error, 
repented  in  ^reat  bitterness,  and  besought 
God  to  punish  him  in  this  life 
and  not  in  the  next.     His 

Erayer  seems  to  haVe  been 
eard;  for,  in  the  year  623, 
he  was  attacked  by  Clodomir, 
king  of  the  Franks,  the  successor  of 
Ciovis,  and  was  afterwards  slain  with 
his  wife  and  children.  Clodomir  himself 
was  soon  after  slain  in  Burgundy,  and 
his  tliree  sons  were  brought  up  by  Clo- 
tilda, the  widow  of  Ciovis,  their  grand- 
mother. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
Chriet  in  France  during  the  former  part 
of  this  century.  In  ItSy,  some  degree 
of  genuine  piety  may  be  presumed  to 
have  still  existed,  though  I  have  no  in- 
teresting particulars  to  record.  If  we 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  East,  the  prospect  is 
&r  more  disagreeable.  Facdons  and 
feuds,  heretical  perversion^  and  scanda- 
lous enormities  fill  up  the  scene.  Under 
the  emperor  J^stin,  Christianity  began  at 
length,  to  wear  a  more  agreeable  aspect 
in  some  respects,  and  peace  and  good 
order,  in  external  things  at  least,  were 
in  a  measure  restored.  In  the  year  (23, 
Zamnaxes,  king  of  the  Lazi,  a  people 
who  inhabited  the  country,  anciently  caU- 
ed  Colchis,  being  dead,  his 
son  Zathes  repaired  to  Con- 
stantinople, telling  the  empe- 


Zathet 
comes  to 
Conttaoti- 
nople, 

A.D.522. 


relinquishing  the  idolatry  of 
his  ancestors.  They  had  been 
vassals  to  the  Mng  of  Persia,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  perform  sacrifices  after 
the  Persian  mode.  He  put  himself  there- 
fore under  the  protection  of  Justin,  and 
desired  to  receive  the  crown  from  his 
hands.  Justin  granted  his  requests,  and 
thus  the  Lazi  became  vassals  to  the  East- 
em  Empire,  and  embraced  Christianity. 
The  Iberians,  who  bordered  on  their  ter- 
ritories, and  were  also  subjects  to  the 
king  of  Persia,  had  already  received  the 
Gospel.  How  far  any  thing  of  the  real 
spint  of  Christ's  religion  was  imbibed 
by  either  nation,  I  know  not.  I  can  only 
say,  the  limits  of  the  Christian  name 
were  extended  in  the  East.* 

In  Arabia   Felixf  there  were  many 


Christians  subject  to  a  king*  called 
Donnouas^  a  Jew,  who  caused  those  who 
were  unwilling  to  become  Jews  to  be 
cast  into  pits  full  of  fire.  In  ^^  ,,  - 
the  year  522  he  besieged  Ne-  K^^ 
firra,  a  town  inhabited  bv  a.D.528. 
Christians.  Having  persuad- 
ed them  to  surrender  by  capitulation,  he 
broke  his  oath,  burnt  the  pastors,  and  be- 
headed the  laymen,  and  carried  all  the 
youth  into  captivity.  Here  then  the  real 
church  of  Christ  may  be  traced  by  suffer- 
ings voluntarily  undergone  for  his  sake. 
The  next  year,  Elesbaan,  king  of  Abys* 
sinia,  a  country  which,  as  we  have  for- 
merly seen,  had  been  Christian  since  tiie 
days  of  Athanasius,  supported  by  the 
emperor  Justin,  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Arabian  Jew,  subdued  his  country 
and  slew  him.  Thus  the  Arabian  Chris- 
tians were  relieved.  Elesbaan  himself 
was  verv  zealous,  and  gave  this  proof  of 
his  zeal,  that  he  resifirned  his  crown  to 
enibrace  the  monastic  Ufe. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    STATE    OF   THE    CHtTRCH  DUBINO 
THE   REIGN   OF  JUSTINIAN. 

On  the  death  of  Justin,  sumamed  the 
Thracian,  his  nephew  Justinian  succeed- 
ed at  Constantinople  in  the  year  527. 
He'  was  then  forty-five  years  old,  and 

Jastinian 
beoomes 
emperor,  | 

A.D.587. 


reined  thirty-nine.    I  scarce- 
ly Know  any  prince,  whose 


ror  that' he  was  desirous  of  real  and  ostensible  character 
receiving  ^e  Gospel,  and  of  were  so  different.      If 


judge  by  external  things,  he 
may  appear  one  of  the  wisest,  the  most 
nious,  and  the  most  prosperous  of  men. 
He  re-united  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  Ro- 
man empire;  he  is  to  this  day  famous 
for  his  code  of  laws;  he  was  temper- 
ate and  abstemious  in  private  life,  and 
was  incessantly  employed  'in  reUgious 
acts  and  ceremonies;  he  honoured  monks 
and  persons  reputed  holy,  built  sump- 


•  Fleury,  XXXI.  59. 


tld.6a 


*  Bruce,  in  his  TraTets  into  Abyasinia,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  Ist  \oU  calls  this  king  1^ 
neas,  who,  he  says,  threw  Christians  into  pits  of 
fire,  particularly  a  preacher^  Hawaryat,  signify- 
ing the  E%'aogelical,  with  nine^  of  his  compa- 
nions. The  king  of  Abyssinia,  who  fought 
against  the' Jew,  he  calls  Caleb.  His  story,  as 
extracted  from^Abyssiman  and  Arabian  annab, 
is  the  same ;  and  their  correspondence,  in  this 
instance,  with  the  Greek  history,  gives  some  tes- 
timony to  the  authenticity  of  the  materials  of 
Bruce's  Abjrssiman  history. 


•^-■ 
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taoua  chorches,  endowed  monasteries, 
was  liberal  beyond  measure  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  externals  of  religion,  was 
incessant  in  the  encouragement  of  ortho- 
doxy, at  least  of  that  which  to  him  ap- 
peared to  be  so;  inde&tig^ble  through 
the  course  of  a  long  life  in  public  a^irs ; 
seems  scarcely  to  have  ever*  unbended 
himself  in  any  recreatfons,  spent  much 
time  in  religious  speculations,  rooted  out 
idolatry  from  its  obscure  corners,  and 
brought  oyer  a  number  of  barbarous  kings 
and  nations  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. What  a  character,  if  his  heart 
had  been  right !  His  understanding  and 
capacity  indeed  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion; but  I  think  unjustly.  No  weak 
man  could  hare  done  half  of  what  he  did. 
He  must  have  been  a  person  of  superior 
talents,  and  of  very  vigorous  and  strong 
flEUsulties.  But  so  far  as  appears  from  his 
conduct,  he  was,  in  rcli^on,  altogether 
the  slave  of  superstition,  in  morality  the 
slave  of  avarice.  For  gold  he  sold  his 
whole  empire  to  those  who  governed  the 
provinces,  to  the  coll^ctoTS  of  tributes, 
and  to  those  who  are  wont  to  frame 
plots  against  men  under  any  pretences. 
He  encouraged  Ibe  vilest  characters  in 
their  detestible  and  infamous  calumnies, 
in  order  to  partake  of  their  gains.  *  He 
did  also  innumerable  pious  aciions,  says 
Evagrius,*  and  such  as  are  well  pleasing 
to  God,  provided  the  doers  perform  them 
with  such  goods  as  their  own  property, 
and  offer  their  pure  actions,  as  a  sacrifice, 
to  God.  In  this  emperor  then  it  may  be 
seen  more  eminently  what  a  poor  thing 
the  body  of  christian  religion  is  without 
the  spirit.  Whatever  benefit  the  church 
might,  in  some  cases,  derive  from  his  ad- 
ministration, particularly  in  what  relates 
to  the  extension  of  its  pale,  this  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  adorable  Providence  of 
God  bringing  good  out  of  evil.  On  the 
other  hand  the  evil  he  wrought  was  pal- 
pable. Dissensions  and  schisms,  forced 
conversions  attended  with  cruelties,  which 
alienated  men's  minds  still  more  from 
gflriiiness,  the  growth  of  superstition  and 
formality,  the  miserable  declension  of  real 
internal  godliness, — especially  Uirough 
the  East,  where  his  innuence  was  most 
extensive,— and    the   increase  of  igno- 


•Ch.XXX.RIV.  EvagriusScholastlcua.  His 
ecclesiastical  history  takes  us  up,  jj^st  after  we  are 
deserted  by  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret, 
the  tripartite  historians  of  the  same  period :  and 
in  fiiture  I  must  make  some  use  of  mm,  though 
in  historical  merit  far  inferior  to  the  three  former. 


ranee  and  practical  wickedness,  were  ih» 
undoubted  cimsequences  of  Jastiiuan's 
schemes. 

In  truth  this  man  attempted  too  much: 
he  pressed  uniformity  of  doctrine  through 
the  world  by  imperial  menaces  and  arms: 
he  labourea  to  bring  all  nations  into  a 
nominal  atti|ohment  to  Christianity:  he 
prescribed  what  bishops  and  laiur.snoald' 
believe,  and  was  hhnself^  in  effect,  the 
pope  as  well  as  the  emperor  of  the  l^^ 
man  world;  yet,  wretched  being!  he 
seems  not  to  have  known  any  one  diiiig 
in  religion  in  a  right  maniSier.  In  exte^ 
nal  thing^  he  could  not  buttmnetimes  be 
right,  in  internal  religion  it  iPas  hardly 
possible  he  should  be  bo;  for  )|e  was  ig- 
norant of  his  own  heart,  while^his  eyes 
and  ears  with  insatiable  curlo^ly  were 
intent  on  all  persons  and  objects.  It  will 
not  be  pertinent  to  the  design  of  this  his- 
tory to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  actions 
of  such  a  prince ;  but  the  view  of  his 
character,  which  I  think  is  supported  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  civil  and  eo> 
clesiastical  historians,  may  teach  per- 
sons of  eminence,  either  in  power,  or 
learning,  or  genius,  who  shall  sive  their 
minds  to  religious  objects,  to  be  m  the 
first  place  more  concerned  for  theix  own 
genuine  conversion,  and  for  personal  god- 
liness;* and  then  to  contract  and  fimit 
their  plans  within  the  humble  circle  that 
belongs  to  a  fallible,  confined,  and  short- 
lived creature  like  man ;  and  steadily  to 
move  within  that  circle  in  the  propagation 
and  support  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
of  whatever  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy, 
without  being  seduced  by  romantic  and 
dazzl  ing  schemes  to  attempt  what  is  vastly 
above  their  reach ;  for  by  this  method 
they  may  be  the  victims  of  their  own 
ambition  or  avarice,  while  they  think 
they  serve  God,  and  may  fill  the  world 
with  evil,  while  they  vainly  suppose 
they  are  its  henehcXoiB,  But  these  are 
ideas  trith  which  the  profane  and  the 
careless^ governor  has  no  right  to  meddle: 


*  Nothing  shows  in  a  stronger  h'gfat  the  empd- 
neas  of  his  mind  than  his  boastins  ailer  he  had 
finished  the  magnificent  Church  of  St  Sophia, "  I 
have  excelled  thee,  Solomon !"  Yet  was  this  vam 
emperor  made  use  of  by  Divine  Providence  as  a 
shield  to  support  external  Christianity  a't  least ia 
the  worid.  In  his  time  Chosroes  king  of  Penia 
persecuted  the  Christians  in  hia  dominions  with 
extreme  cruelty,  and  pubUcly  declared  that  hf 
would  wage  war  not  only  with  Justinian,  but 
also  widi  the  God  of  the  Christians.  The  mili- 
tary measures  and  the  religious  zeal  of  Jostiniaii 
however  checked  the  pnpmt  of  his  ferocity. 
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Justinian  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  He  was  in  earnest  through  hfe, 
though  void  of  humility,  faith  and  chari- 
ty ;  and  for  serious  spirits,  the  caution, 
which  his  character  is  calculated  to  give, 
will  stand  an  instructiye  lesson. 

In  his  first  year  he  made  laws  relating  to 
hi^hops :  a  few  words  of  them  will  deserve 
to  have  a  place  tn  this  history.  ^*  The 
absence  of  bishops,*  says  he,  is  the  reason 
that  divine  service  is  so  negligently  per- 
formed ;  that  the  affairs  of  the  Churches 
are  not  so  well  taken  care  of,  and  that 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  are  employed 
in  the  exfgf^s  of  their  journeys,  and  of 
their  resumce  in  this  city,  Constantino- 
ple, with 'the  clergy  and  domestics  who 
accompa]ply  them.-~Let  no  bishops  quit 
their  churches  to  come  to  this  city,  without 
an  ordor  from  es,  whatever  may  happen. — 
If  we  find  their  presence  to  be  necessary 
here,  we  will  send  for  them."  What 
motives  induced  bishops  to  attend  the 
courts  so  much,  is  easy  to  guess ;  and  we 
have  here  a  plain  description  how  much 
the  Eastern  Church  was  secularized,  and 
how  it  gradually  ripened  into  a  fitness 
for  desolating  judgments. 

Justinian  says  mrther,  when  an  episco- 
pal see  becomes  vacant,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  shall  declare  in  favour  of 
three  persons,  whose  faith  and  manners 
shdl  oe  testified  by  witnesses,  that  the 
most  worthy  may  be  chosen.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  rules  to  restrain  the 
avarice  of  bishops ;  rules,  which  had  no 
existence  in  purer  times,  because  a  purer 
spirit  prevailed. 

In  tne  year  529,  a  council,  memorable 
for  its  evangelical  spirit,  was  held  at 
Conn.il  of  Orange  in  Prance.  Ciesarius 
Ortoffe,  ^^  y^  head.  He  had,  as  I 
A  D  529  ob8erved,tasted  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine  concerning  grace, 
and  was  therefore  zealous  for  its  propa- 
gration.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  the 
articles  of  this  council  to  have  been 
framed  in  opposition  to  the  attempts  made 
in  France  in  favour  of  Semi-Pelagianism, 
as  well  as  to  give  testimony  to  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel. — Thirteen  bishops  were 
present,  and  we  have  a  pleasing  spectacle 
of  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  nourish- 
ing in  a  considerable  degree  in  France, 
particularly  in  the  parts  about  Oranse,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone.  "Adam's 
iin,'*  says  the  council,|  "did  not  only 
hart  the  body,  but  the  soul ;  It  descended 


•F]eary,B.XiqCftIO. 
Vol.  L  i  ,  ftT 
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to  his  posteri^;  the  grace  of  Gt)d  is  not 
eiven  to  men  because  they  call  upon  hini, 
but  that  mce  is  the  cause  that  men  do 
call  upon  him :  the  beinfir  cleansed  from 
sin,  an^the  beginmnflr  of  our  faith,  is  not 
owing  to  ourselves,  out  to  grace.  We 
are  not  able  by  our  own  natural  strength 
to  do  or  think  any  thing  which  may  con- 
duce to  our  salvation.  We  believe  that 
Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other 
fathers,  had  not  by  nature  that  faith  that 
St.  Paul  commendeth  in  them,  but  by 
grace."  To  clear  the  AJiftighty  of  being 
the  author  of  sin,  they  add  however,  **  that 
some  may  be  predestinated  to  evU,  we 
not  only  disbelieve,  but  detest  those  who 
think  so." 

These  words  express  in  substance  ^e 
sentiments  of  these  holy  men.  But  to 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  more  precisely 
for  himself  what  they  were,  I  shall  pve 
him  two  passages  from  the  fifth  and  se- 
venth canons,  translated  at  length  from 
the  Latin  original.  "  If  any  one  say,  that 
the  beginning  or  increase  of  faith,  and  the 
very  affection  of  belief  is  in  us,  not  by  the 
gift  of  grace,  that  is,  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  correcting  our  will  from 
infidelity  to  faith,  from  Impiety  to  piety, 
but,  by  nature,  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  dec* 
trine  of  the  Apostles."  "  If  any  man 
affirm,  that  he  can,  by  the  vigour  of  nature, 
think  any  thing  good  which  pertains  to 
salvation  as  he  ought,  or  choose,  or  con- 
sent to  the  saving,  that  is  to  evan^lical, 
preaching,  without  the  illumination  and 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  gives 
to  all  the  sweet  relish  in  consenting  to 
and  believing  the  truth,  he  is  deceived  by 
an  heretical  spirit." 

I  have  been  solicitous  to  preserve  feith- 
fulness  to  the  original  in  this  short  ab- 
stract. Doubtless  the  sweet  relish  they 
speak  of  is  no  other  than  that  ineffable  de- 
light in  the  perception  and  obedience  of 
the  Gospel,  wtiich  characterizes  the  godly 
in  all  ages,  subjects  them,  though  unjust* 
Iv,  to  the  charge  of  enthusiasm,  and  pro- 
duces real  practical  Christianity.  In  eve- 
ry efiusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  it  alwif|^ 
appears  in  rich  exuberance,  and  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  formal  or  even  merely  theore- 
tical views  of  religion^  as  the  substance  is 
from  the  shadow.  I  look  on  it  as  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  so  plain  a  testimony 
to  vital  religion  should  be  given  in  the 
South  of  France  in  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  Christian  world  was  evenr 
where  so  overspread  with  darkness.  It 
seems  tluit  in  this  part  of  France  at  kast, 
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Semi-Pelagianism  hid  been  cheeked :  in- 
deed, as  several  esponsera  of  it  were  real 
good  men,  it  'is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  by  fhrther  experience  and  attention 
they  might  be  led  to  embrace  in  system 
what  in  their  own  sensations  they  must 
hftTe  known  to  be  true,  namely,  that  man, 
by  nature,  is  lost  and  helpless  in  sin,  and 
that  grace  only  can  revive  him.  Caesa^ 
rius,  of  Aries,  was  in  all  probability 
highly  instrumental  in  producing  this 
change  of  sentiment;  for  we  should  re- 
collect, that  HilaxT,  of  Aries,  had  been  a 
Semi-Pelagian.  I  should  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  gratify  the  spiritual  reader  with 
the  account  of  the  lives,  labours,  and 
works  of  these  thirteen  bishops  of  France, 
which  were  probably  useful  and  edifying. 
But  my  records  say  no  more;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  thousand  cases  in  which  I 
have  occasion  to  regret,  how  little  of  real 
Church-history  has  been  written,  how 
much  of  ecclesiastical  perversions  and 
abuses. 

In  the  same  year  a  council  was  held 
also  at  Vaison,*  at  which  were  present 
twelve  bishops,  of  whom  Ceesarius  was 
one.  They  decreed,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom observed  in  Italy,  that  all  country 
priests  should  receive  into  their  houses 
young  men,  who  midit  be  readers  in  the 
Church,  that  they  should  educate  ^em 
with  a  paternal  regard,  causing  them  to 
learn  the  Psalms,  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  word  of 
God;  and  in  this  way  should  provide 
themselves  with  worthy  successors,  f 
For  the  convenience  of  the  people,  the 
pastors  were  allowed  to  preach  not  only 
m  the  cities,  but  in  all  the  country  pa- 
rishes. 

About  this  time  the  monastic  rules  of 
Benedict  were  established,  which  after- 
wards were  received  through  the  western 
Churches.  They  are  full  of  forms,  and 
breathe  little  of  the  spirit  of  godliness. 
The  very  best  thing  that  I  can  find  re- 
corded of  the  superstitious  founder,  is  the 
zeal  with  which  he  opposed  idolatry.  In 
th«t  part  of  Italy^  where  the  Samnites 
formerly  dwelt,  the  worship  of  Apollo 


•  Picur)-,  B.  xxxii.  12. 

t  This  is  quite  eonioiuint  to  the  ftncient  ine- 
Ihod  of  edaeating  men  for  the  pastoral  offices, 
and  supplied  the  wantof  ecclesiastioal  semina- 
ries. While  so  much  attention  vas  paid  to 
education  and  the  word  of  God,  there  is  rea- 
son to  beKeve  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
must  have  been  taught  with  loroe  success  in 
FnuiM.  I 


had  been  still  continued.    He  < 

this  idolatry,  and  instructed  the  peuants 

in  Christianil^. 

In  a  council  held  at  Clermont,*  in  the 
year  535,  I  see  canonical  methods  were 
still  used  to  prevent  the  interfei^iee  d 
secular  power  m  the  appointment  of  biflb> 
ops.  "  To  correct  the  abuse 
of  obtaining  bishoprics  by  the  ^^'^  ■ 
favour  of  pnnces,  it  is  decreed,  ^™^ 
that  he  who  is  a  candidate  for 
a  bishopric  shall  be  ordained  by  the  dee- 
tion  of  the  clergy  and  dllbens,  and  the 
consent  of  the  metropolian,  without  mi- 
king use  of  the  protection  ^^ebsohs  n 
POWER.  Otherwise  the  i  iiiiTlplii  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  communion  of&  Chuich, 
which  he  is  desirous  ofgovel^te.^ 

Hilderic,  king  of  the  Yandalft  St  Africa, 
having  been  deposed  by  GilinMS',  Josti- 
niaD,  by  his  renowned  general  Belisarios, 
recovered  the  country  fjKon  the  BarbariaBS, 
and  reunited  it  to  the  empire.  This  pat 
an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Arianism  in 
that  region.  The  orthodox  were  rein- 
stated ;  two  hundred  and  seventeen  bish- 
ops held  a  cotmcil  at  Carthage;  Arians  and 
Donatists  were  forbidden  to  hold  assem- 
blies, and  the  lands  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Arians  were  restored 
by  an  edict  of  Justinian  in  the 
year  535.  The  face  of  true 
religion  was  recovered  in  this 
country;  its  spirit  I  cannot 
find.  The  best  symptom 
was  the  extension  of  Christi- 
anity among  the  Moors,  by  the  zealous 
care  of  Justinian.  How  fiur  any  cordial 
change  took  place  among  them  does  not 
appear. 

In  the  year  536,  Belisarius,  the  hero  of 
this  age,  took  Rome  from  the  Goths, 
thou^  some  time  elapsed  after  this  event 
before  the  Gothic  power  was  annihilated 
in  Italy.  But  what  has  this 
our  history  to  do  with  his  tri- 
umphs 1  His  master  showed 
much  zeal  for  religion,  though 
ill  directed;  and  what  is 
worse,  not  principled  with  the  grauitt 
fear  of  God.  The  General  scarcely  seem- 
ed to  profess  any  religion  at  all ;  and  the 
most  remarkable  ecclesiastical  transaction 
in  which  he  was  concerned  is  sufficient  to 
brand  his  name  with  eternal  infamy.  A 
very  brief  view  of  it  shall  suffiocf  Tlie- 


Jasdoian 
restores  to 
the  ArisDS 
their 
hinds, 
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Belisarim 
takes 
Rome, 
A.  D.  536. 


•  Plenry,  B.  xxxii,  U, 
t  Flear7,B.  tttii.  57^ 
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odora,  the  empress,  rave  an  order  to  Vi^- 
lius,  deacon  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  re- 
quire Belisarius  to  secure  his  election  to 
the  bishopric  of  Rome,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Silverius,  at  that  time  bishop.  Vio- 
lins was  in  that  case  to  present  Belisa- 
rius with  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold. 
The  renal  General  executed  the  order  on 
the  infamous  conditions,  and  delivered 
Silverius  into  the  hands  of  Vigrilius,  who 
sent  him  into  the  island  of  Palmaria, 
where  he  died  of  hunger.*  It  was  worth 
while  just  to  inention  this  villany,  that, 
if  any  persona  have  been  seduced  into  an 
admiration  of  the  eh  a  racier  of  Belisarius 
on  account  of  his  mililar)^  prowess,  they 
may  see  how  much  splendor  of  false  vir- 
tue may,  exist  in  a  man  who  is  altogether 
void  of  the  fear  of  God. 

Justinian,  though  at  first  he  seemed  to 
take  some  pains  to  correct  the  conse- 
quences of  this  scandalous  transaction  of 
his  wife,  of  his  General,  and  of  the  un- 
principled bishop  of  Rome,  at  length  suf- 
fered the  whole  scheme  to  stand.  Still 
he  persisted  to  meddle  in  religious  con 
troversies,  and  issued  an  edict  for  the  con- 
demnation of  Origen's  error. 

In  the  year  542,  a  council  held  at  Or- 
leans ordered,  that  if  any  person  desired 
to  have  a  parish  church  erected  on  his 
^  estate,t  he  should  first    be 

A.  D.  542.     ^"^    ^^  incumbent.    Hence 

*  the  origin  of  patronages. 
In  the  year  555  died  Vigilius,  bishop  of 

Rome,  after  having  governed  eighteen 
years  in  the  see  which  he  had  so  ini- 
quitously  obtained.  Selfish 
^?*?{?  °^  dup^Kcity  marked  his  charac- 
a!  D*555      ^^  ^^^^  eminently  than  that 

*  of  any  Roman  bishop  before 
him.  But  he  paid  dear  for  his  intrigues 
and  dissimulation.  Justinian,  who  had 
the  ambition  of  acting  as  an  infallible 
judge  of  controversies  himself,  suffered 
not  Vigilius  to  be  the  pope  of  the  Church 
On  the  contrary,  a  little  before  his  death 
he  was,  though  very  reluctant,  compelled 
by  the  emperor  to  consent  to  the  decrees 
of  a  council  held  at  Constantinople;^ 
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•  So  LiberatuB  in  hit  Breviary ;  but  Proco- 
piot,  a  liring  witness,  says,  that  he  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  AntoniH,  the  wife  of 
Belisarios,  by  Eugenia,  a  woman  devoted  to 
her. 

f  Fleury,  B.  zxziii.  15. 

i  This  was  the  ftfth  general  eovineil,  or  the 
lecond  of  Constantino^e,  A.  D.  553,  and  S7th 
year  of  JuitiniaD.  < 


which,  hy  the  influence  of  Justinian,  con- 
demned the  writings  called  the  Three 
Chapters ;  that  is,  three  books,  or  pas- 
sages of  books,  one  of  which  viras  the 
work  of  the  pious  Theodoret  of  Cyprus, 
The  controversy  itself  was  idle  and  frivo- 
lous ;  yet,  how  many  pages  of  Church- 
history,  so  called,  does  it  fill !  But  1  can 
find  no  vestige  of  piety  in  the  whole  trans- 
action. "  Therefore  eternal  silence  be  its 
doom." 

Several  western  bishops,  because  they 
refused  to  condemn  the  three  chapters, 
were  banished  by  the  order  of  Justmian. 
What  advantage  was  it  to  the  Church, 
that  Italy  and  Africa  were  recovered  to 
nominal  orthodoxy,  and  to  the  Roman 
empire,  when  she  was  thus  oppressed  by 
her  pretended  protector ! 

Justinian,  in  his  old  age,  fell  into  the 
notion,  that  the  l^ody  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  incorruptible.  Having  once  formed 
the  sentiment,  he  drew  up  an  edict,  and, 
in  his  usual  manner,  required  bis  sub- 
jects to  embrace  it.  Eutychi^s,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  had  the  honesty  to 
refuse  the  publication  of  it.  **  This,  said 
he,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles. 
It  would  follow  from  thence  that  the  in- 
carnation was  only  in  fancy.  How  could 
an  incorruptible  body  have  been  nourish- 
ed by  the  milk  of  its  mother  1  How  was 
it  possible  for  it,  when  on  the  cross,  to 
be  pierced  bv  the  nails,  or  the  lance?  It 
cannot  be  called  incorruptible  in  any  other 
^nse,  than  as  it  was  always  unpolluted 
with  any  sinful  defilement,  and  was  not 
corrupted  in  the  grave." 

But  the  imperial  mandate  was  stronger 
than  the  arguments  of  the  bishop,  how- 
ever reasonable.  He  was  roughly  treat- 
ed, was  banished  from  his  see,  and  died 
in  exile:  he  acted  however  uprightly, 
and  seems  from  his  integrity  to  have  been 
a  Christian  indeed.  Anastasius,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  resisted  also  with  much  firm- 
ness; he  was  a  person  of  exemplary 
piety,  whom  Justinian  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  gain  over  to  his  sentiments.  Ashe 
knew  the  emperor  intended  to  banish  liini, 
he  verole  a  farewell  discourse  to  his  peo- 
ple. He  took  pains  to  confirm  the  minds 
of  men  in  just  ideas  of  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  and  daily  recited  in  the  Church 
that  saying  of  the  Apostle :  "  If  any  man 
preach  to  you  any  other  Gospel  than  that 
which  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed."*   The  example  of  a  truly  holy 


•  Gal.  i.— Evagrioa,  B.  IV.  toward  the  end. 
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HISTOB?  OF  THE  CHUBCH: 


[Ckaf.  IV. 


•ad  oprigfat  porton  sinporting  a  Jost  cause 
U  Te^  preTmleat.  Moat  around  him  were 
induced  to  imitate.  An  opinion  directly 
Sttbyerai  ve  of  the  real  tufierings  of  Christ, 
on  which  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement 
depends,  appealed  altoeether  unchristian. 
But  God  had  provided  better  things  for 
us,  says  Evagrius.  While  the  old  im- 
perial pope  was  dictating  the  sentence  of 
Danishment  against  Anastasius  and  other 
prelates,  he  was  smitten  with  the  stroke 


of  death.  Let  not  pro&ne  persons  exult 
over  him;  but  let  those  who  exercise 
their  thoughts  on  religion,  take  care  to 
study  the  written  wora  with  humility 
prayer,  and  pious  reverence,  warned  by 
the  apostasy  of  a  man,  who  for  many 
years  had  studied  divinity,  and  fell  at 
last  into  an  error,  equally  subversive  of 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  of 
Christian  piety,  and  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  all  Scripture :  let  us  remember, 
however,  that  his  follies  and  persecu' 
tions  were  the  occasion  of  exhibiting  some 
excellent  charactors  even  in  the  eastom 
Church,  who  showed  that  they  bore  not 
the  Christian  name  without  a  just  title  to 
that  best  of  all  appellations. 


they  had  gained  admission  into  th^ 
Church.  Tor  the  opinion,  though  not  so 
fundamentally  erroneous  as  that  of  Justi- 
nian, originated  from  the  same  fanciAil 
school :  and  we  may  see  what  a  blessing 
it  was  to  the  West  to  have  been  instruct- 
ed in  the  Christian  doctrines  of  grace 
through  Augustine,  whence  the  purity 
'  and  simplicity  of  the  faith  was  preserved 
in  a  much  superior  manner,  and  fantastic 
notions  could  not  so  easily  be  received 
among  them.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS   AFFAIRS  TO   THE   END 
OF  THE    CENTURY. 

Justin,  the  nephew  of  Justinian,  suc- 
ceeded.* He  recalled  the  bishops  whom 
the  late  emperor  had  exiled,  Eutychius, 
of  Constantinople,  alone  excepted.  The 
reason  of  this  exception  I  cannot  learn ; 
but,  afler  the  decease  of  John,  his  suc- 
cessor, who  held  the  see  twelve  years, 
Justin  was  prevailed  on  to  restore  Euty- 
chius, who  continued  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople till  his  death.  His  integrity  and 
pietv  should  scarcely  be  doubled  after 
the  long  course  of  suffering  which  he  sus* 
tained  on  account  of  the  faith  of  Jesus. 
But,  in  his  old  age  he  embraced  a  whim- 
sioai  notion,  that  our  bodies  after  the  re- 
surrection become  thinner  than  air.  A 
notion  which  it  would  not  have  been 
worUi  while  to  have  mentioned  at  all  on 
ite  own  account :  but  it  is  a  spegimen  of 
the  low  state  of  Christian  knowledge  in 
the  East,  and  of  the  predominan(^  of 
Origenism  aad  Platonism,  which  had 
never  been  exterminated  in  Asia,  since 


•  Evigriui,  V.  0. 3. 


Desthof 
the  Bishop 
ofDol, 


A  number  of  Britons  Mping  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  oountrJTA  the  arms  of 
the  An^lo-Saxons,  who  h^^tered  Uie 
island  m  the  year  446,  4ra»«i^ 
ed  the  sea  and  settled H^e  J^]S^^  of 
adjacent  parts  of  France.— ;*wUnny, 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  Freiich    Mp.  446. 
province  of  Britanny.    Wflh  ,   ^ 
them  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  was  pre* 
served,  as  well  as  with  their  brethren  in 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,   while  the  major 
part  of  England  was  covered  vrith  Saxon 
idolatry.    Sampson,  originally  a  Welsh- 
man, left  his  own  country  and  came  into 
Britanny.     This  man  founded  a  monas- 
tery at  Dol,  and  was  bishop  of  Dd  him- 
self some  years.    He    died 
about  the  vear  565,  and  was 
renowned  tor  piety  and  learn- 
ing in  his  day.    He  had  been 
educated  in  his  native  country    A.  D.  565. 
by  Heltut,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  the  disciple  of  Germanus,  of 
Auxerre.     Thus  the  seed  sown  in  our 
island  by  that  holy  person  brought  forth 
fruit ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  accounts  of  these  things  are  so  slight 
and  scanty.    About  the  same  time  died 
St.  Malo,  who,  to  prevent  his  being  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Winchester,    forsook 
our  island,  and  ied  to  the  coast  of  France. 
To  the  west  of  Britanny  there  was  an 
island    called    Aletha,    now  called    St 
Male's,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  Pagans.    At  the  de- 
sire of  the  few  Christians  who  were 
there,   Malo  laboured  among  them  tiU 
most  of  the  inhabitants  reoeived  the  Gos- 
pel, and  persuaded  him  to  reside  among 
them  as  their  bishop,  which  he  did  ^ 
his  death.f    Other  British  bishops  are 
celebrated,  who  in  the  Same  age  were 
distinguished  for  their  piety  and  useful 
labours  in  Britanny. 


•  Eutyehiut,  however,  before  be  died,  re- 
tracted hit  error. 
fFleury.B.  XXXIV.  14. 
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Gildas,  surnambd  the  Wise,  another 
disciple  of  Heltut,  was  born  at  Dumbar- 
ton, in.  Scotland  ;  he  preached  with  much 
success,  in  the  best  sense,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, in  his  native  country  and  in  Ire- 
land. He  afterwards  came  over  into 
Britanny,  and  built  the  monastery  of 
Buis,  which  is  still  called  by  his  name, 
says  my  author.  Two  of  his  discourses 
on  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain  are  still  ex- 
tant, in  which  he  deplores  the  vices  and 
calamities  of  the  times,  and,  ascribing 
the  desolatiorto  made  by  the  Saxons  to 
the  depravity  of  his  countrymen,  he  with 
honest  vehemence  exhorts  six  British 
princes  to  repentance.  He  addresses 
with  much  spirit  the  <*lergy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  rebukes  them  for  their  igno- 
rance, avarice,  and  simony. 

From  these  hints,  in  conjunction  with 
what  has  been  elsewhere  related,  these 
things  are  evident;  namely,  that  there 
had  been  a  considerable  degree  of  pure 
religion  among  our  ancestors  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons ;  that  even  after 
the  declension  and  decay,,  there  were 
still  faithful  pastors,  who  carried  back 
into  France  that  spirit  of  godliness  which 
the  latter  country,  by  the  means  of  Ger- 
manus  of  Auxerre,  had  brought  over  into 
our  island ;  and  that  the  poison  of  Pela- 

fianism  must  have  had  a  considerable  in- 
aence  in  the  production  of  that  national 
decay  of  jHety  which  Gildas  so  feelingly 
deplores. 

Colomban,  an  Irish  priest  in  this  cen- 
tury, came  over  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  laboured  with  much  suc- 
cess among  the  Picts.*  The  southern 
parts  of  Scotland  had  been  evanprelized 
long  before  by  the  instruction  of  Ninias, 
a  British  bishop,  who  had  himself  been 
instructed  at  Rome.  Colomban  lived 
thirty-four  years  after  hiS  passage  into 
Britain.  His  disciples  were  remarkable 
for  the  holiness  and  abstemiousness  of 
their  lives.  Thus,  while  the  Gospel  was 
rapidly  withdrawing  from  the  East,  where 
it  first  arose,  QoA  left  not  himself  with- 
out witness  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  West. 

Radegunda,  daughter  of  Bertharins, 
king  of  Thuringia,  having  been  taken 
eaptive  by  the  ranks  in  her  infancy,  fell 
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•  Probftbly  ther  were  orieinally  Britons 
who  fled  into  Scotland  from  the  arms  of  the 
Saxont,  and  were  ealled  Picti,  beeauae  they 
painted  their  bodies,  aeeording  to  the  ctutom 
of  oar  barbarous  ancestors. 
2t8 


to  the  lot  of  king  Clotaire,  who  married 
her.  This  woman  might  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  those  pious  persons  of  her 
sex,  who  were  made  highly  instrumental 
in  instructing  mankind,  had  she  not  im- 
bibed monastic  ideas,  tiie  pest  which 
infected  godly  persons,  in  general,  in 
these  times,  and  which,  though  it  could 
not  ruin  their  relation  to  God,  cut  off  the 
greatest  part  of  their  usefulness.  She 
obtained  a  separation  from  her  husband, 
and  followed  the  monastic  rules  with 
great  austerity  to  her»death.  These  rules 
were  now  grown  stricter  than  ever;  the 
vows  were  made  perpetual,  and  this  godly 
queen,  who  might  have  caused  her  light 
to  shine  in  a  blessed  manner  in  the  world, 
was  shut  up  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  a  nunnery. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  this  century, 
the  Lombards  came  from  Pannonia  into 
Italy,  and  settled  there  under  Alboinus, 
their  first  king.  They  fixed  their  metro- 
polis at  Pavia.  As  they  were  Arians  by 
profession,  heresy  again  took  root  in  Italy, 
whose  inhabitants  &lt  all  the  horrors  and 
miseries  which  a  savage  and  victorious 
nation  could  inflict.  But  the  Church 
needed  the  scourge ;  the  Roman  See  had 
been  dreadfully  corrupt  under  Vigilius, 
and  formal  superstition  was  corroding  the 
vitals  of  genuine  godliness. 

At  the  same  time  John  Climmachus 
flourished,  who  was  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia,  near  to 
which  was  a  little  monastery,  called  the 
Prison,  in  which  all  who  had  committed 
any  great  crime,  since  they  entered  on 
the  monastic  state,  voluntarily  confined 
themselves.  The  account  which  Clim- 
machus gives  of  it  is  striking.  The  poor 
prisoners  spent  their  time  in  prayer,  with 
every  possible  external  mark  of  self-denial 
and  wretchedness.  They  did  not  allow 
themselves  any  one  comfort  of  human 
life.  In  their  prayers  they  did  not  dare 
to  ask  to  be  delivered  entirely  from  pun- 
ishment; they  only  begged  not  to  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.  The 
voluntary  torments  they  endured  we|e 
amazing,  and  this  voluntary  humility  of 
theirs  continued  till  death.  But  I  turn 
from  the  disagreeable  scene  to  make  one 
remark : 

How  precious  is  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel! How  gladly,  we  may  suppose, 
would  many  of  these  miserable  persons 
have  received  the  doctrine  of  free  romve- 
ness  by  fiiith  in  the  atoniiur  blood  of  ^us 
Christ,  if  it  had  been  iidthfully  preached 
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«moa|^  them !  How  does  their  serioM- 
nees  rehake  the  le?ity  of  presumptuous 
siooers  among  ourselves,  who  trifle  with 
the  ]it(ht!  how  deeply  fallen  was  the 
East  £om  the  real  geiuns  of  Christianity, 
when  men  distressed  for  sin  could  find  no 
hope  but  in  their  own  formalities  and 
rigid  austerities ! 

In  the  year  584,  Levigildus,  kin^  of  the 
Vlsgoths  in  Spain,  having  married  his 
ddest  son  Hermenigildus,  to  Ingonda, 
,^  daughter  of  the  French  king, 

We«W  »»<««?  *«  find  effecto  from  the 
LevirH*  marriage  which  he  little  ex- 
du8,  pected.  Ingonda,  though  per- 

A.  D  584.  fi^uted  by  her  mother-m-Iaw, 
the  wife  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, persevered  in  orthodoxy,  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  Leander,  bishop  of  Se* 
ville,  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace, 
brought  over  her  husband  to  the  faith. 
The  father,  enraged,  commenced  a  griev- 
ous persecution  against  the  orthodox  in 
his  dominions.  Hermenigildus  was  led 
into  the  grievous  error  of  rebelling  against 
his  father,  not  through  ambition,  it  seems, 
but  throagh  fear  of  his  father,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  bent  on  his  destruction.  Being 
obliged  to  fly  into  a  church,  he  was  indu- 
ced by  his  father's  promises  to  surrender 
himself.  Levigildus  at  first  treated  him 
with  kindness,  but  afterwards  banished 
him  to  Yalentia.  His  wife  Ingonda  flying 
to  the  Grecian  emperor,  died  by  the  way. 
Sometime  after,  the  young  prince,  loaded 
with  irons,  had  leisure  to  learn  the  vanity 
of  earthly  greatness,  and  exhibited  every 
mark  of  piety  and  humility.  His  father 
sent  to  him  an  Arian  bishop,  offering  him 
his  favour,*  if  he  would  receive  the  com- 
munion at  his  hands.  Hermenigildus 
continued  firm  in  the  faith,  and  the  king 
enraged,  sent  officers,  who  dispatched 
him.  The  father  lived  however  to  repent 
of  his  cruelty;  and  the  ^oung  prince, 
notwithstanding  the  unjustifiable  step  in- 
to which  his  passions  had  betrayed  nim, 
had  lived  long  enough  to  give  a  shining 
example  of  Christian  piety.  Leviffildus, 
before  he  died,  dsf  ired  Leander,  bishop 
of  Seville,  whom  be  had  much  persecuted, 
to  educate  his  seoond  son  Recaredus*  in 
the  same  principles  in  which  he  had  in- 
structed his  eldest.  Recaredus  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  government,  and  embra- 
ced orthodoxy  with  much  zeal,  the  conse- 
<)uence  was  the  establishment  of  orthodoxy 
in  Spain,  and  the  destruction  of  Arianism, 
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which  had  now  no  legal  settlement  in  tke 
world,  except  with  the  Lombards  in  Italy. 
Though  this  account  be  general  and  exter- 
nal, it  seemed  proper  to  give  it,  as  an 
illustrious  instance  of  the  work  of  Divine 
Providence,  effecting  by  the  means  of  a 
pious  princess  a  very  salutary  revolution 
in  religion. 

I  have  collected  in  (his  chapter  the  few 
events  which  speared  worthy  of  notice 
from  the  death  oi  Justinian  to  the  end  of 
this  century,  with  a  studied  exclusion  of 
the  concerns  of  Gregory  jft  first,  bishop 
of  Rome.  He  is  a  ctm^^m  deserving  to 
be  exhibited  distinctly.  M^^Q  connexion 
with  his  affairs,  whatevaf^la^  has  been 
omitted,  which  falls  wi|Mro  our  plan,  may 
be  introduced  in  the  next  chapter. 


ru* 


CHAPTER    V\ 

GREGORY  THE  PJR8T,  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 
HIS   PASTORAL   LABOURS. 

He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  of  a 
noble  family.  But  being  religiously  dis- 
posed, he  aissumed  the  monasiic  habit, 
and  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
progress  he  made  in  piety.*  It  was  not 
till  after  he  was  drawn  back,  in  a  degree, 
to  a  secular  life,  by  his  employments  in 
the  Church,  that  he  became  thoroughly 
sensible  what  advantage  he  had  enjoyed 
for  his  own  soul  from  religious  retire- 
ment. With  tears  he  owned  that  he  had 
had  the  world  under  his  feet  while  he 
was  absorbed  in  heavenly  contempla- 
tion; but  was  now  bereft  of  oom^rt. 
"  Now,"  says  he,  "  my  mind,  by  reason 
of  pastoral  cares,  is  oppressed  with  the 
business  of  secular  persons,  and  after  so 
fair  an  appearance  of  rest,  is  defiled  with 
the  dust  of  earthly  action.  And  suffering- 
itself  to  be  distracted  by  outward  things 
in  condescension  to  many,  even  while'  it 
desires  inward  things,  it  returns  to  t^em, 
without  doubt,  more  faintly.  I  weiglu 
therefore,  what  I  endure :  I  weigh  wh«tl 
have  lost,  and  while  I  look  at  that  whiek 


•  Bede   Eccles.    Hist  B.   11.   C.    I. It 

should  be  obtenred  here,  that  before  diit  he 
had  studied  the  Roman  jurisprudenoe,  was 
eminent  in  that  Hnd  every  otha*  fiithionable 
secular  kind  of  knowledge,  had  been  diatin- 
gruifched  as  a  seoator,  and  promoted  by  Jaitan 
It.  to  the  government  of  the  city  of  Roine,aA 
arduous  and  Important  ofiloe,  whtch  he  had 
discharged  viUi  lingular  prudeoM,  fidelitj, 
and  justice. 
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I  hfiTe  lost,  my  present  burdens  »re  more 
heavy." 

In  truth,  in  different  periods  of  his  life 
he  moved  in  opposite  extremes.    He  was 
one  while  dormant  in  the  quietism  of  so- 
litude;  another  while,  involved  in  the 
multiplicity  of  episcopal  cares  at  Rome. 
If  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  earlier  and 
purer  days  of  Christianity,  he  would  nei- 
ther have  been  a  monk,  nor  a  bishop 
charged  with  such  extensive  secular  con- 
cerns, and  so  would  have  avoided  the 
evils  of  whiolLhe  complains.    The  great 
Sees  in  these  lilnes,  that  of  Rome  in  par- 
ticular, through  the  increasing  growth  of 
spiritual    ddmniation,  and  the  load   of 
worldly  business  very  improperly  con- 
nected with  it,  worldly,  thouffn  in  some 
sense  ecclesiastical,  were  indeed  agree- 
able enough  to  minds  like  that  of  Vi^us, 
earthly  and  ambitious,  but  were  fatiguing 
beyond  measure  to  men  like  Gregory, 
who  unfeignedly  loved  heavenly  things. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  the 
custom  which  prevailed  of  encouraging 
monasticism   and  very  large  episcop^ 
governments  at  the  same   time.     The 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  in 
Gregory's  case  (and  it  was  a  common 
one,)  must  to  holy  minds,  like  his,  have 
been  a  trial  of  no  small  magnitude.    The 
serious  complaints,  however,  which  Gre- 
gory made  of  this  trial  during  the  whole 
scene  of  his  bishopric,  proceeded  from 
the«spirituality  of  his  affections ;  and  all, 
who  have  enjoyed  in  private  the  sweets 
of  communion  with  God,  and  have  found 
how  difficult  it  is,  in  the  hurry  of  business, 
to  preserve  a  degree  of  the  same  spirit, 
will  sympathize  with  him.    A  medio- 
crity,  and  a  mixture  of  employment  and 
retirement  is,  doubtless,  the  best  situation 
for  religious  improvement. 

Being  drawn  from  his  monastery,  and 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  he  was  sent 
fh>m  Rome  to  Constantinople,  to  transact 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Leander,  afterwards  bi- 
shop of  Seville,  the  same  person  that  we 
have  spoken  of  in  the  relation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Spain.  Leander  and  he  found  in 
each  other  a  similarity  of  taste  and  spirit; 
Gregory  opened  his  heart  to  him :  '*  I  round 
my  soul,"  says  he,  "convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  securing  salvation ;  but  I  de- 
layed too  long,*  entangled  with  the  world. 
At  length  I  threw  myself  into  a  monaste- 
ry; now  I  thought  I  had  placed  an  insu- 
e arable  bar  between  myseli  and  the  world, 
ut  again  I  am  tossed  on  the  tempestu- 
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ous  ocean,  and  unless  I  may  enjoy  the 
communion  of  my  brethren,  1  can  find  no 
solace  to  my  soul."* 

He  had,  however,  taken  with  him  some 
of  the  brethren  of  his  monastery,  and  with 
them  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Christian 
discourse,  and  of  searching  the  Scriptures. 
Here,  also,  through  their  exhortation,  he 
began  his  long  commentary  on  the  book 
of  Job,  which  he  finished  in  his  episeo- 
pacy.f  His  residence  at  Constantinople 
was  not  without,  at  least,  some  use  to 
the  church.  By  his  arguments  and  influ- 
ence he  quashed  the  fanciful  notion  of 
the  archbishop  Eutychius,  already  men- 
tioned, concerning  the  qualities  of  the 
human  body  afler  the  resurrection.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  and  vigorous 
opposition  of  a  man  so  respectable  as 
Gregor^^  was  for  knowledge  and  piety, 
the  notion  might  have  continued,  with 
many,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christianity  at 
this  day.  The  emperor  Tiberius,  who 
had  succeeded  Justin,  supported  the  la- 
bours of  Gregory  with  his  authority. 

Gregory,  even  from  his  youth,  was 
afilicted  with  frequent  complaints  in  his 
stomach  and  bowels ;  and  by  his  own  ac- 
count in  his  letters,  he  appears  to  have 
suffered  much  in  his  body  all  his  days. 
The  vigour  of  his  mind  however  was  not 
depressed,  and  perhaps  few  men  ever 
profited  more  than  he  did  bv  such  chas- 
tisements. His  labours,  both  as  a  pastor 
and  an  author,  were  continued,  and  in  all 
probability,  received  peculiar  unction 
from  his  afflictions. 

Afler  his  return  to  Rome,^  there  was 
so  great  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  that 
it  flowed  upon  the  walls  of  ihe  city,  and 
threw  down  many  monuments  and  an- 
cient structures.}  The  grranaries  of  the 
church  were  overflowed,  by  which  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  wheat  was  lost.  Pre- 
sently after,  an  infectuous  distemper  in- 
vaded the  city.  Pelados  the  bishop  fell 
a  victim  to  it  among  the  first.  The  de- 
struction prevailed,  and  many  houses 
were  left  without  an  inhabitant  In  this 
distress,  the  people  were  anxious  to 
choose  a  bishop  in  the  room  of  the  de- 
ceased Pelagius,  and  by  unanimous  con^ 
sent  the  election  fell  upon  Gregory.  He, 
with  that  humility  which  formed  invaiia- 


•  Grcgop.  Prcf.  to  Job,  C.  I.  +  Bede. 

^  VitaGregop.  incert  »otor. 

4  These  inundations  of  the  Tiber  were  not 
aneommoo.  The  elasiical  reader  will  retol- 
leet  in  Horace,  Ode  II.  Lib.  L 

Ire  dcjeetnm  monumenta  regit,  ke. 
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of  his  crimes.    Think  how  the  iaveteals 
evils  of  the  Ninevites  were  wiped  off  hj 
three  days  repentance;*  and  that  the  eon- 
be  wrote  to  Mauritios,  the  successor  ofjyerted  robber  in  the  Teiy.  article  of  death 

obtained  the  rewards  of  life.     Let  ns 


bly  &  striking  featnrs  of  his  character, 
earnestly  refiued,  and  loudly  proclaimed 
his  own  unworthiness.     He  did  more; 


Tiberius,   beseeching  him  to  withhold 

his  assent.*    Grermaaus,  the  GoTemor  ofl  change  our  hearts,  and  encourage  oor- 

r^ .;_—!_  • 1 —  *L »elTes  before  hand  with  the  thought  thai 

we  ha?e  obtained  what  we  ask.^-Impor- 
tunity,  so  disaffreeable  to  man,  is  well 
pleasing  to  the  Judge  of  truth ;  because  the 
good  and  merciful  Lord  Iotos  to  be  otci^ 
come  by  prayers. — ^Remember  the  Psalm- 
ist :  '  Call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble; 
so  will  I  hear  thee,  and  thou  shalt  praise 
me.'    He  admonishes  ns;  to  call  upon 


Constantinople,  intercepting  the 

ffer,  and  opening  the  letter  of  Gregory, 
informed  Mauritius  of  the  election.  The 
emperor  confirmed  it  with  pleasure.  In 
the  mean  time  the  plague  continued  to 
make  dreadful  haroc ;  and  Gregory,  how- 
ever backward  to  receive  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  forgot  not  the  duties  of  a  pastor. 
A  part  of  his  sermon  on  this  occasi6n 
may  five  us  some  idea  of  the  best  preach- 
ing of  those  times;  for  I  know  none  in 
those  days  which  is  superior,  and  but 
little  which  is  equal,  to  that  of  Gregory 

**  Beloved  brethren,  we  ought  to  have 
feared  the  scourge  of  God  before  it  came; 
at  least,  afler  having  felt  it,  let  us  trem- 
ble. Let  ^ef  open  to  us  the  passages 
of  conversion;  and  let  thib  pumshment, 
which  we  feel,  dissolve  the  hardness  of 
our  hearts.  For,  to  use  the  prophet's 
language,  Uhe  sword  hath  come  even 
into  the  soul.'  Our  people,  behold,  are 
smitten  with  a  weapon  of  divine  indigna- 
tion, and  each  is  carried  off  by  the  rapid 
devastation.  Languor  does  not  precede 
death,  but  death  itself  with  hasty  strides, 
as  you  see,  outstrips  the  tardy  course  of 
languor.  Every  person,  who  is  smitten, 
is  carried  off,  before  he  has  opportunity 
to  bewail  his  sins.  Conceive  in  what 
state  that  man  will  appear  before  his 
Judge,  who  is  hurried  off  in  the  midst  of 
his  sins. — Let  each  of  us  repent  while  we 
have  time  to  weep,  before  the  sword  de- 
vour us. — Let  us  call  our  ways  to  re- 
membrance.— Let  us  come  before  his  face 
with  confession,  and  lift  up  our  hearts 
with  our  hands  to  the  Lora. — ^Truly  he 
gives  to  our  trembling  hearts  a  confidence, 
who  proclaims  by  the  prophet,  *  I  would 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that 
he  should  be  converted  and  live.'  Let 
none  despair  on  account  of  the  greatness 


*  The  atsent  of  the' emperor  to  the  election 
of  a  bishop  of  Rome  appenri  pUinly  to  haTe 
been  neeesaarj  bjr  the  eottom  of  these  times. 
But  the  totAl'excIasion  of  the  people  from  all 
eoncern  in  these  appointments  bad  not  yet 
obtained.  It  is  obvious  to  be  noticed  also,  how 
dependent  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  on  the 
emperor.  Antichrist  had  not  yet  formally 
begun  his  rela;n,  nor  would  have  been  known 
aiRome  to  this  day,  had  ail  the  Bishops  re- 
sembled Gregory. 


his  name,  and  witnesses  by  this  his  readi- 
ness' to  forgive." 

Gregory  concluded  his  discourse  with 
appointing  a  litany |  to  be  performed  by 
seven  companies,  who  were  to  march  at 
break  of  day  from  different  churches,  and 
to  meet  at  one  place.  The  first  company 
consisted  of  the  clergy ;  the  secona,  of 
abbots  with  their  monks;  the  third,  of 
abbesses  with  their  nuns;  the  fourth,  of 
children;  the  fiflh,  of  laymen;  the  sixth, 
of  widows ;  the  seventh,  of  married  wo- 
men. Fourscore  persons  in  one  hour, 
while  the  people  were  supplicating  in 
the  litany,  died  of  the  plague.  Gregory, 
however,  persisted  in  praying  and  preach- 
ing till  the  plaffue  ceased. 

He  was  all  Uiis  time  as  eager  to  avoid 
the  honour  of  the  episcopal  office,  as  he 
was  to  discharge  the  duty  of  it  The  gates 
were  watched,  and  his  flight  was  prevent- 
ed for  a  time.  But  he  found 
means  to  be  conveyed  in  a 
wicker  basket  out  of  the  city, 
and  concealed  himself  three 
days.  The  zealous  search  of 
the  people  discovered  him  at 
length,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  upon  his  bishopric.  This 
happened  in  the  year  690. 

Gregory  continued  to  discharge  the  of. 
fice  in  the  same  spirit,  in  which  he  began 
it.  Other  bishops  had  been  sedulous  to 
adorn  churches  with  gold  or 
silver;  he  gave  himself  whol- 
ly, so  far  as  he  could,  to  the 
care  of  souls.^    T%e  melao- 
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*  I  translate  faithfully ;  the  expressioa 
niarks  the  want  of  evsngelical  acearaey  in 
Gregory,  though  not  surely  tbe  want  of  ersD- 
gelical  humility.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
he  considered  repentance  as  a  propter  i 
ment  for  sin. 

t  The  word  sigoifiei  Supplieatioa. 

iBede. 
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clioly  circumstances  of  his  accession  cor- 
responded with  the  gloomy  state  of  the 
Charch,-^n  the  East,  almost  aniyersally 
fellen, — in  the  West,  tarnished  with  much 
superstition,  and  defiled  by  varieW  of 
wickedness.  The  whole  period  of  his 
episcopacy,  which  was  thirteen  years  and 
a  half,*  was  disastrous  beyond  measure, 
because  of  the  ferocious  Lombards;  and 
Gregory  himself  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near. 
Hence  he  had  evidently  a  strong  con- 
tempt of  subb|nary  things,  and  loved  to 
refreiih  his  wbA  with  prospects  beyond 
the  grrave.  ,^or  has  the  sceptical,  philo- 
sophical taste,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  day, 
any  reason  toplome  itself  on  comparison 
with  that  of  Gfiregory.  What  is  there,  for 
instance*  in  the  scene  we  hare  been  just 
reviewing,  which  should  excite  the  con- 
tempt of  the  philosopher,  or  rather,  of  the 
infidel  who  calls  himself  philosopher] 
Some  superstition  has  appeared  in  it:  it 
was  an  age  of  superstition :  the  form  of 
Christianity  was  degenerated  even  in  the 
best;  but  the  divine  religion  sparkled 
through  the  gloom  in  the  real  life  of  hu- 
mility, fedth,  and  repentance.  The  spi- 
ritual benefit  of  many,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, resulted  from  the  pastoral  labours  and 
litanies  of  Gregory;  and  whether  is  more 
rational,  to  fear  the  wrath  of  God,  when 
his  hand  is  upon  us,  to  weep  and  pray, 
and  implore  his  grace  and  mercy,  in  re- 
liance on  the  promises  of  his  word,  be- 
holding the  scourge  as  really  sent  from 
God ;  or  to  harden  the  heart  in  jocose  and 
fastidious  sneers  at  the  weakness  of  su- 
perstition, and  to  see  and  learn  nothing 
from  the  desolating  judgments  of  the  Al 
mighty,  that  may  lead  us  to  repentance. 

In  Gregory's  works  we  have  a  collec- 
tion of  epistles,  which  will  give  us  a  view 
of  his  labours  and  transactions.  Disci- 
^.  -  .  pline,  and  indefati^ble  atten- 
tlel,  *'^^  ^  order,  justice,  mercy, 

and  piety,  mark  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. The  inordinate  amplitude  of 
authority  and  of  extensive  jurisdiction,  to 
which  superstition  had  already  advanced 
the  Roman  See,  and  which  afforded  such 
copious  fuel  to  pride  and  ambition  in 
some  of  his  predecessors  and  many  of  his 
successors,  was  to  him  only  the  cause  of 
anxious  care  and  conscientious  solicitude. 
Italy  and  Sicily  were  of  themselves  too 
large  a  theatre  of  action;  but  with  the  go- 
Temment  of  these  he  received  the  pre- 


vailing notion  of  a  superintendence  of  the 
Roman  See  over  all  the  churches,  derived 
from  St.  Peter.  In  him,  at  least,  the  idea 
excited  no  pleasing  sensations  of  domi- 
nion. A  fatherly  inspection  of  Christen- 
dom without  civil  power  called  him  to  in- 
cessant labour;  besides  that  his  own  dio- 
cese was  much  too  ^reat  for  any  one 
man's  capacity.  Humility  and  the  fear 
of  God  were  his  ruling  dispositions ;  and 
it  is  evident  to  a  careml  observer  of  Gre- 
gory, that  he  exerted  authority  in  fall 
consistency  with  these.  Moreover  he 
found  time  to  expound  the  Scriptures*  to 
perform  the  office  of  a  sedulous  pastor, 
and  to  write  much  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind.  Deeply  must  the  spirit  of  that 
man  have  been  impressed  with  the  pros- 
pects and  hopes  of  immortality,  who 
amidst  bodily  infirmities,  and  in  times  of 
public  perplexity,  could  persevere  in  such 
a  course  of  arduous  labours.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
of  judgment  for  himself  of  the  man,  by  a  re- 
view of  his  letters ;  omitting  those  which 
are  the  least  interesting. 

He  directed  the  bishops  of  Sicily  to 
bold  an  annual  visitation  at  Syracuse  or 
Catana  under  his  subdeacon,  and  to  at- 
tend in  it  to  things  which  related  to  the 
public  and  ecclesiastical  welfare,  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed, and  to  admonish  and  correct 
those  who  had  fallen  into  errors.  In 
which  council  he  begs  that  they  would 
be  fipiarded  against  malice,  envy,  and  dis- 
cord, and  maintain  a  godly  unity  and  cha- 
rity.* 

He  reminds  the  pnetor  of  Sicily,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  send  com  into  Italy  from 
that  fruitful  granary  of  the  empire,  to  be 
just  and  equitable  in  his  dealings,  to  re- 
member that  life  is  short,  that  he  must 
soon  appear  before  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
that  he  can  carry  away  with  him  nothing 
of  his  gains,  and  that  only  the  causes  and 
methods  of  his  gains  will  follow  him  to 
judflfmenUf 

To  a  friend  he  writes  thus  on  his  pro- 
motion :  *«  I  value  not  the  congratulations 
of  strangers  on  my  advancement  But  it 
is  a  serious  grief  to  me,  that  you,  who 
know  me  thoroughly,  should  felicitate  me 
on  the  occasion.  Ve  have  lonff  known 
my  wish;  I  should  have  obtained  the  redt 
which  I  sought,  could  1  have  been  grati- 
fied in  it.*'^ 

<*  If  charity,"  says  he,  writing  to  John 


Bede. 
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bishop  of  Conttaotiiiople,  **  consitt  Id  the 
lo?e  of  oar  neighbour,  why  do  not  ye  love 
me  as  yoarseWest  With  what  ardour 
and  zeal  ye  would  fly  from  the  weight  of 
episcopacy  I  know,  and  yet  ye  took  no 
pains  to  hinder  the  imposition  of  this  bur- 
den on  me.  But  as  the  goyemment  of  an 
old  and  crazy  vessel  is  committed  to  me, 
weak  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  I  beseech 
you,  by  the  Lord,  that  you  would  stretch 
out  the  hand  of  prayer  to  my  relief."* 

The  employment  of  deciding  causes, 
which  in  these  times  fell  to  the  lot  of 
bishops^  must  have  been  tedious  and  bur- 
densome to  a  mind  of  conscientious  ex- 
actness, like  that  of  Gregory.  Hear  how 
feelingly  he  complains  of  the  load,  in  a 
letter  to  Theoctista,  sister  to  the  em- 
peror: 

«*  Undert  colour  of  the  bishopric,  I  find 
I  am  brought  back  to  the  world,  in  which 
I  am  enslaved  to  such  a  quantity  of  earth- 
ly cares,  as  I  never  remember  to  have 
been  infested  with  in  my  lay  capacity.  I 
have  lost  the  sublime  joys  of  myself;  and, 
sinking  inwardly,  seem  to  rise  externally. 
I  deplore  my  expulsion  from  the  face  of 
my  Maker.  I  was  endeavouring  to  live 
out  of  the  world  and  the  flesh :  to  drive 
away  all  the  phantasms  of  body  from  the 
eye^  of  my  mind,  and  to  see  supernal 
joys  mentally ;  and  with  my  inmost  soul 
p^ting  afler  God,  I  said,  my  heart  hath 
said  to  thee,  *  thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek.' 
DesirinfiT  nothing,  and  fearing  nothing  of 
the  worldf  I  seemed  to  have  almost  real-, 
ized  that  of  the  prophet :  *  I  will  cause 
thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth.'  Surely  it  is  so  with  him,  who 
looks  down  from  his  intellectual  elevation 
on  all  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  earth. 
But  suddenly  from  the  height  of  peace 
and  stability,  impelled  by  the  whirlwind 
of  this  temptation,  I  have  fallen  into  fears 
and  terrors;  because  though  I  fear  not  for 
myself,  I  fear  much  for  those  who  are 
committed  to  my  charge:  I  am  shaken 
with  the  fluctuations  of  causes  on  all 
sides,  and  say,  «I  am  come  into  deep 
waters,  so  that  the  floods  run  over  me.' 
After  the  hurry  of  causes  is  over,  I  desire 
to  return  to  my  heart,  but  excluded  from 
it  by  the  vain  tumults  of  thoughts,  I  can- 
not return." — Such  is  the  picture  which 
Gregory  draws  of  his  mental  situation  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  envied  ^rreatness.  Ex- 
perience and  habit  might  m  time  lessen 
his  anxieties.    Nor  was  it  through  want 
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of  capacity  for  business  that  he  suffered 
thus  extremely.  No  age  ever  saw  a 
bishop  more  vigorous,  firm  and  circum- 
spect. The  immensity  of  ecclesiastical 
employment,  which  went  through  his 
hands,  seems  almost  incredible.  I  re- 
joice to  find  in  lilm  such  vivid  tokens  of 
that  spiritual  sensibility  and  life,  whidi 
it  is  the  great  business  of  this  history  to 
delineate,  as  it  appeared  from  a^  to  age 
in  the  church,  and  which  distinguishes 
real  Christians  as  much  from  nominal 
ones,  as  from  all  other  men.  In  the  mean 
time  I  have  to  regret,  tl^t  while  the 
power  and  experience  o^- gi|dliness  de- 
cayed, the  amplitude  of  biMiopncs  was  so 
much  augmented,  and  that  so  much  extra- 
neous matter,  which  ought  to  have  been 
committed  to  other  hands,  was  thrown 
upon  them.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  have 
ever  since  been  thrown  into  circumstances 
peculiarly  disadvantageous.  Those  of  a 
secular  spirit  hav^  toned  with  eagerness 
for  worldly  and  selfish  ends,  without  feel- 
ing any  injury  to  the  spiritual  lifci  be- 
cause they  had  none;  those  of  a  heavMily 
spirit  have  felt  like  Gregory  under  the 
united  pressures  of  conscientious  care  and 
the  tumult  of  thoughts  very  alien  from 
the  Christian  life,  and  tending  to  extin- 
guish it. 

The  pious  and  upright  Anastasius  of 
Antioch  has  been  alr^y  introduced  to 
the  reader's  notice.  Gregory  had  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  him  while  in 
the  East,  and  he  writes  to  him  thus  in 
answer  to  his  letter:  "I  received  youi 
letter,  as  a  weary  man  does  rest,  as  a 
sick  man  health,  as  a  thirsty  person  a 
fountain,  as  one  overcome  with  h^t  a 
shade.  I  read  not  mere  words;  I  per- 
ceived the  heart  itself  to  be  discovering 
your  affection  towards  me  in  the  spirit." 
He  goes  on  to  complain  of  Anastasius's 
cruel  kindness,  in  having  contributed  to 
his  promotion,  and  describes  his  burdens 
in  his  usual  manner.  *'  But  when  joa 
call  me  the  mouth  and  lamp  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  person  capable  of  profiting  many, 
this  is  added  to  the  load  of  my  iniquities, 
that  I  receive  praise  instead  of  punish- 
ment for  my  sins.  How  I  am  overload- 
ed, no  words  can  expre^ ;  you  may  form 
some  idea  from  the  orevi^^  of  my  lettei, 
in  which  I  say  so  little  of*^  Him  whom  I 
love  above  all.  I  have  beg^red  of  ths 
emperor  to  allow  you  to  visit  me  at 
Rome,  that  while  I  enjoy  your  oompaoj, 
we  may  relieve  the  tediousness  (tt  our 
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pUgrimage  by  conTening  together  of  the 
heavenly  coantry."*  It  is  not  easy  for 
persons,  unacquainted  with  their  o¥m 
heart,  to  believe  ail  this  sense  of  nnwor- 
thiness  to  be  genuine  in  Gregory;  men 
who  know  themselves  will  believe  that 
he  spake  sincerely. 

^  Gregory  was  solicitous  for  the  conver* 
sion  of  the  Lombards  from  the  Arian  he- 
resy, and  therefore  he  wrote  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Italy,  to  avail  theihselves  of  their 
influence  to  unite  all  the  young  p«rsons 
of  that  nation,  who  had  been  baptized  in 
the  Arian  cdbimunion,  to  the  general 
church,  to  fi^ch  to  them  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  life,  aiid  to  secure  to  themselves 
a  pleasinff  account  of  their  pastoral  la- 
bours at  the  last  day.f  Under  his  admi- 
nistratii^  a  gradual  accession  of  this 
people  #as  made  to  the  church,  notwith- 
standing the  great  power  of  the  Lombard 
princes,  and  £eir  obstinate  attachment  to 
Arianism.  Indeed  the  shining  example 
of  Gregory  himself  must  have  made  a 
very  powerful  impressibn  on  the  minds 
of  all  who  had  opportunity  of  know- 
ing him.  He  was  carefiil  to  preserve  the 
great  revenues  of  the  church,  but  no  man 
was  ever  more  conscientious  to  employ 
them  to  good  purposes.  As  he  loved  to 
imitate  his  predecessor  Gelasius,^  he  fol- 
lowed the  statement  of  the  revenues 
which  he  had  drawn  up,  and  formed  an 
estimate  of  them  in  money ;  distributions 
of  which  he  made  to  the  elerffv,  monas- 
teries, churches,  the  officers  of  nis  house, 
deaconries,  and  hospitals.  He  regulated 
the  sums  to  be  allotted  to  each  at  four 
times  of  the  year,  an  order  which  was 
observed  three  hundred  years  after.  A 
great  volume  was  kept  in  the  palace  of 
3ie  Lateran,  containing  the  names  of  the 
poor  who  were  the  objects  of  his  libera- 
lity, their  age  and  circumstances,  at 
Rome,  in  Italy,  and  even  in  distant  pro- 
vinces. On  every  first  day  of  the  month, 
be  distributed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  according  to  the  season,  various 
articles  of  provision.  Everyday  be  dis- 
tributed alms  to  the  sick  and  infirm;  and 
before  he  sat  down  to  eat,  he  sent  por- 
tions from  his  table  to  some  indigent  peo- 
ple, who  were  ashamed  to  appear.  It 
would  be  tedioQS  to  recount  from  his  let^ 
ters$  the  instances  of  his  liberality.  He 
pressed  his  agents  to  inform  him  of  ob- 
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jects,  and  loved  to  exceed  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  petitioners.  But  while  he 
abounded  in  benefactions,  he  would  re- 
ceive none  himself.  **  We  ought  to  re- 
fuse," said  he,  writing  to  Felix  bishop 
of  Messina,  **  presents  whidi  are  expen- 
sive to  the  churches.  Send  to  the  other 
clergymen  every  year  what  is  established 
by  usage.  But  as  I  love  not  presents,  I 
forbid  you  to  send  me  any  for  the  future. 
I  thank  yon  for  the  palm-trees  which  you 
sent  me,  but  I  have  caused  them  to  be 
sold,  and  have  sent  yon  the  price  of 
them."  The  unhappy  wars  of  Italy 
having  caused  great  desolations  of  the 
Churches,  that  the  remaining  inhabitants 
might  not  be  forsaken,  he  gave  those 
churches  in  charge  to  the  neighbouring 
bishops.  If  two  of  them  did  not  contain^ 
singly,  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to 
constitute  a  diocese,  he  joined  them  toge* 
ther  under  one  bishop,  insisting  on  equal 
care  being  takc^  of  that  in  which  he  did 
not  reside,  as  of  that  in  which  he  did. 
He  made  no  difficulty  of  obliging  a  bish- 
op to  leave  a  small  church,  where  he  was 
little  more  than  titular  pastor,  to  govern 
a  more  important  one.*  Having  disco- 
vered several  abuses  committed  in  the 
management  of  the  revenues  in  Sicily,  he 
took  care  to  reform  them.  **We  are 
informed,"  says  he,f  'Uhat  corn  is 
bought  of-  the  peasants,  onder  the  market 
price ;  I  direct  that  they  be  paid  always 
according  to  the  current  price,  without 
deducting  the  corn  lost  by  shipwreck, 
provided  that  you  take  care  that  they  do 
not  transport  it  out  of  season.  We  foi^ 
bid  all  base  exactions;  and,  that  ai^r 
my  death  the  farmers  may  not  be  charged 
anew,  let  a  certificate  be  delivered  to 
them  in  writing,  containing  the  sum 
which  each  is  obliged  to  pay.  Take  par- 
ticular care,  that  fiilse  weights  be  not 
made  use  of  in  receiving  the  payments, 
as  the  deacon  Servus  Dei  discovered,  but 
break  them  in  pieces,  and  cause  new 
ones  to  be  made.  I  have  been  informed 
that  farmers  are  distressed  at  the  first 
time  of  the  payment  of  their  rents ;  for, 
having  not  yet  sold  their  fruits,  they  are 
oblig^  to  borrow  at  heavy  interest.  Sup- 
ply them  therefore  out  of  the  stock  of  the 
church  with  what  they  may  have  borrow- 
ed, and  receive  their  payments  by  de- 
grees, lest  you  oblige  them  to  sell  their 
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•ammo^tiM  at  an  nnder  price,  to  make 
food  their  rente*    In  general,  I  willnot 

•VFrta  THE  CUQBCB  TO  BB   DiriLBD  BT 
BABE  OAIMB.'^ 

This  ia  a  speeimea  of  the  uprif  htnesa 
and  attention  of  Gregory  to  thoee  Becolar 
oonoema,  under  which  his  spirit  so  much 
groaned.  A  pharisee  would  hare  found 
a  feast  for  his  pride  in  *8o  much  benefi- 
oenoe.  But  Gregory  was  humble,  he 
could  not  find  rest  to  his  soul  in  such  ex- 
ercises, however  laudable;  and  though 
his  heart  and  head  seemed  as  well  fitted 
as  any  man's  in  any  age  for  such  work, 
and  tiiough  he  went  through  it  with  much 
ability  and  success,  yet  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  he  had  been  allowed  a  larger 
portion  of  time  to  pay  attention  to  the 
more  spiritual  duties  of  his  station.  This 
short  extract  however  (for  the  account 
might  have  been  •Awelled  to  a  large  size) 
may  deserve  some  attention  from  persons, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  whose 
employments  are  of  a  similar  nature.  Let 
them  ask  themselves,  whether  w^ith 
Gregrory's  dare  Vfor  the  preservation  of 
'  their  rights  )(and^  in  that  he  was  as  firm 
and  strenuous  as  Christian  charity  al- 
lows,) they  are  also  like  him  upright, 
disinterested,  and  merciful.  And  as  hu* 
tnan  malignity  has  been  abundantly  gra- 
tified in  large  details  of  the  encroach- 
ments and  oppressions  of  churchmen,  it 
falls  within  the  plan  of  these  memoirs, 
to  show  that  all  churchmen  have  not  been 
thus  iniqoitons;  that  those  who  are  hum- 
ble and  evangeUcally  pious,  are  also, 
aboTe  all  men,  u^ight,  munificent^  and 
liberal. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Terrace  in  Spain,  had 
consented  to  a  species  of  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  his  diocese,  by  permitting 
them  to  be  molested  in  their  festivities, 
and  to  be  more  tMn  once  driven  from  the 
place  in  which  they  celebrated  them.  Let 
those,  who  have  been  led  by  fashionable 
historians  to  annex  the  idea  of  persecution 
to  that  of  the  priesthood,  take  notice,  that 
Gregory  bishop  of  Rome  wrote  to  Peter, 
to  condemn  the  practice,  and  to  giro  his 
decisive  opinion,  that  the  Jews  should 
not  be  in  the  least  molested,  that  they 
ought  to  be  won  over  to  the  faith  by  the 
SWEETNESS  of  Gospel-preachiug,  and  by 
the  denunciation  of  divine  judgment 
affainst  infidelity,  and  that  these  were 
(mristian  ans  and  methods,  while  those  of 
a  different  nature  tended  only  to  harden 
and  disgust  the  human  mind.* 


'  B.  1.  Bp.  34. 


To  Leander  of  Seville*  lie  ezpreBset 
with  tears  the  pressures  of  his  mina  under 
loads  of  solicitude,  and  earnestly  entreats 
his  prayers.  He  confirratulates  him  also 
on  tiie  conversion  of  king  Recaredus  of 
Spain,  and  while  he  rejoices  at  the  news 
or  that  prince's  piety  and  virtues,  he  ad- 
monishes the  btshcm  to  watch  over  the 
royal  conyert,  that  nis  life  ma^  corres- 
pond to  so  hopefiil  a  beginmng.  He 
wrote  sometime  after  to  the  same  prince, 
to  recommend  to  him  a  strong  guard  over 
anger,  pride,  and  lust,  vices  more  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  infest  princ^  Of  all  the 
princes  of  this  time,  he  <W^  ^^^  ^ 
nave  adorned  the  ffoepel.  Jm  'was  juM, 
munificent,  and  liberal.  And  before  he 
left  the  world,  he  publicly  confessed  his 
sins,  and  appeared  to  have  been  possess- 
ed of  true  piety,  so  far  as  we  can  judge. 
He  died  about  the  close  of  this  century. 

To  Virgrilius  and  Theodoras,  bishops 
of  Marseilles,  he  writes  on  occasion  of  the 
persecuting  methods  made  use  of  against 
the  Jews.  He  agaui  bears  testimony 
against  the  compulsory  practices;  and 
declares  how  sorry  he  is  to  find,  that  niany 
of  that  people  had  been  brought,  by  vio- 
lence rather  than  by  preachmg,  to  the 
baptismal  font.  **u  a  Jew  is  brought 
thither  by  necessity,  not  bj  the  sweetness 
of  the  word,  retummg  to  his  former  super- 
stition, he  dies  in  a  worst  state  Ihan  ttiat 
from  which  he  seemed  to  be  regenerated. 
Preach  frequently  to  them,  that  they  may 
desire  to  be  changed,  through  the  love  of 
what  they  hear.  TTius  your  desire  cf 
saving  souls  will  be  accomplished,  and 
the  convert  will  not  return  like  the  dog 
to  his  Tomit.  Preach,  that  their  dark 
minds  may  be  illiyninated,  and  that  under 
God  they  may  be  brought  to  real  r^ne- 
ration.""!- 

He  wrote  also  to  Pascasins,  bishop  of 
Naples,  complaining  of  the  violence  used 
to  the  Jews  in  driving  them  from  their 
solenmities.  He  blames  this  method, 
and  exhorts  to  the  same  purpose  as  be- 
fore.:^  It  is  well  known  what  dififepBl 
methods,  since  the  time  of  Gregory,  him 
been  supported  by  the  Roman  Popes.  1 
appropnate  the  term  Pope  to  Antichrist, 
who  did  not,  accurately  speaking,  exist 
as  yet  in  the  Western  church.  On  the 
other  side,  Gregory  was  zealous  to  sup- 
press the  attempts  of  Jews  to  seduce  • 
Christians,  and  prohibited  their  purcha- 
sing of  Christians  for  slaves.} 


•  Ep.  41. 
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The  Lombards  were  a  constant  scourge 
to  Italy  in  the  time  of  Gregory,  and  he 
was  aware  of  their  intentions  to  invade 
Sicily.  Hence  he  wrote  to  all  the  bish- 
ops of  the  island  to  supplicate  the  Lord 
in  litanies  every  fourth  and  sixth  day  of 
the  week,  and  exhorted  them  not  only  to 
draw  their  flocks  to  this  association  of 

Srayer,  but  also  to  preach  to  them  the 
octrine  of  repentance.  *•  For  if  the  gra- 
cious Lord  behold  us  loving  his  com- 
mands, he  is  able  to  defend  us  from  the 
enemy,  and  to  prepare  eternal  Joys  for 
us."* 

Natalis^.  bishop  of  Salons,  had  written 
to  Gregory  in  defence  of  the  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  clergy.  The  bishop 
of  Rome  allows  his  asseruons,  but  under 
these  iniportant  restrictions,  <*  that  -no 
absent  persons  be  slandered  at  these 
meetings,  that  none  be  made  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule,  that  the  empty  discourse 
of  secular  business  be  avoided,  that  the 
word  of  God  be  read  in  them,  that  no 
more  meat  and  drink  be  used  than  is 
needful  for  the  refreshment  of  the  body, 
and  to  fit  it  for  the  discharge  of  duty.  If 
this  be  your  practice,  I  confess  you  to 
be  masters  of  temperance/*f  6  at  it 
seems  pregory's  animadversions  on  the 
feasting  of  the  Salonian  clergy  had  given 
ofl!cfflce,  by  that  which  he  adds:  "You 
take  it  ill  to  be  reprehended  by  me,  who, 
though  I  am  your  superior  in  church  dig- 
nity  (I  do  not  mean  as  a  man,)  am  will- 
ing to  be  corrected  and  reproved  by  all. 
I  thank,  indeed,  that  man  as  my  friend, 
through  whose  advice  I  am  enabled  to 
wipe  off  the  blemishes  of  my  soul  before 
the  appearance  of  the  awful  Judge."  One 
cannot  form  any  great  idea  of  the  piety  of 
this  Natalis,  who  had  excused  nimself 
from  assiduous  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
partly  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  tribu- 
lations, partly  bv  a  mere  cavil,  because 
our  Lord  had  told  his  disciples,  that  it 
should  be  given  them  in  the  same  hour 
what  they  should  speak.  Gregory  in- 
forms him,  that  the  Scriptures  were  given 
us,  that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort 
of  them,  might  have  hope.  How  he  an- 
swers the  cavil,  it  is  not  ne^ssary  to 
say.  "  But  we  cannot  be  lite  you," 
Natalis  had  said.  The  bishop  of  Rome 
was  ndt  to  be  seduced  by  such  evasive 
flattery.    "The  encomiums  you  bestow 


*  B.  IX.  45.  Henoe  I  apprehend  the  origin 
of  the  use  of  the  Liunj  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  in  poblie  worship. 

t  B.  IL  37. 
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on  me,"  said  he,  ^^  seem  to  be  spoken  in 
derision,  because  I  cannot  in  truth  find 
them  realized  in  my  experience."  We 
see  in  all  this,  on  one  side,  a  zealous  pas- 
tor labouring  to  revive  a  sense  and  spirit 
of  ^liness  in  his  brethren;  on  the  other, 
a  slothful  and  false-hearted  minister,  poor* 
ly  excusing  himself  by  feigned  apologies, 
from  doin^  the  Lord^s  work  with  vigotir 
and  sincerity. 

After  havmg  ^ven  a  beautifiil  descrip* 
tion  of  charity  m  writing  to  Dominions 
bishop  of  Carthage,  •  he  shows  how 
deeply  his  soul  was  penetrated  with  the 
importance  of  the  pastoral  office.  In  their 
views  of  this,  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
whom  we  deride  for  their  superstitions, 
do  far  excel  the  generality  of  pastors  in 
our  times.  Let  him  who  has  entered  on 
this  office  with  merely  secular  views, 
read,  and,  if  he  can,  bltteh  and  weep,  a{^r 
he  has  considered,  that  no  age  since  the 
Apostles*  days, has  ever  seen  one  more  in- 
tently and  sincerely  laborious  than  Gre- 
gory. "  Weighty  indeed  is  the  office  of 
a  Pastor.  He  must  be  an  example  to  the 
flock,  and  after  this  he  must  learn  to 
keep  himself  humble.  He  must  ever  be 
intent  on  the  ministry  of  the  word,  re- 
memberincjKrho  hath  said,  occupy  till 
1  COME.  This  we  then  truly  execute, 
when  by  life  and  doctrine  we  sain  the 
souls  of  our  neighbours,  strengthen  the 
weak  by  setting  before  them  the  joys  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  bend  the 
proud  by  sounding  aloud  the  pnnishments 
of  hell,  when  we  spare  none  kgains)  truth, 
and  when  given  up  to  heavenly  friend- 
ships, we  fear  not  hnman  enmity.  I  trem^ 
ble  at  my  own  infirmity.  How  can  I  sus- 
tain the  last  judgment,  seeing  so  very  lit- 
tle fruit  of  my  labours*  Dearest  brother, 
I  implore  your  prayers  for  me.  By  the 
union  of  charity,  we  have  a  common  in- 
terest" 

To  Boniface,  bishop  of  Rhegium,  he 
gives  a  handsome  reproof -for  IxMsting  of 
the  good  deeds  he  had  done.  He  owned 
that  he  rejoiced  to  hear  of  his  works  of 
mercy.  But  he  was  sorry  to  find,  that 
he  himself  had  spoken  of  them  to  many 
persons.  He  warns  him  to  take  care  that 
he  did  not  mar  the  whole  by  ostentation. 
"  What  are  we,  dust  and  ashes,  that  we 
should  covet  Uie  praise  of  meni  Him 
you  should  seek  to  please,  whose  coming 
we  expect,  and  whose  retributions  will 
know  no  end."t 

Evangelus,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
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Sypontam,  had  oonplained  to  Oreffory, 
that  his  daughter  had  been  deflomed  by 
Felix,  the  grandson  of  the  bishop  of  the 
same  name.    The  bishop  of  Rome,  not 
without  some  animadyersion  on  the  bish- 
op's careless  education  of  his  grandson, 
ordered,  on  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the 
tact,  that  Felix  should  be  obliged  to  marry 
the  young  woman,  or,  in  case  of  refusal, 
be  scourged  and  confined  in  a  monastery, 
exconmiunicated,  and  remain  in  a  state  of 
]>enance,  and  not  be  suffered  to  20  abroad 
till  farther  orders  were  reeeiyed  from  Gre- 
gory.*'   It  seemed  proper  to  mention  this 
ancient  precedent  of  the  practice  of  spiri- 
tual courts.  Doubtless,  they  were,  in  tneir 
origin,  courts  of  censure  on  immoralities 
not  80  easily  cognizable  in  courts  of  com- 
mon law.  The  necessities  of  society,  and 
the  deprayity  of  human  nature,  seem  to 
require  the  existsAce  of  such  tribunals. 
The  Roman  office  of  censor  was  of  the 
same  kind.    Nor  would  mankind  be  dis- 
posed to  depreciate  them,  were  they  na- 
turally as  sincere  in  their  regard  for  the  ho- 
nour of  God  and  for  moral  decorum,  as  they 
are  for  the  preseryation  of  property.  The 
abuses  of  these  courts  among  ourselyes 
are  well  known.    But  why  persons  of 
rank  and  property  in  our  country  do  not 
labour  to  regulate  them,  or  rather,  do  not 
endeayour  to  institute  a  censorship  of  mo- 
rals that  shall  be  practicable  and  effec- 
tual,— why  they   indiscriminately   con- 
demn the  whole  principle,  while  they  per- 
mit lewdness  to  be  practised  without  any 
restraint,— are  questions  not  hard  to  be 
determined.    In  the  mean  time,  eyery 
loyer  of  equity  and  decency  should  prefer 
a  spiritual  court,  armed  with  some  power 
for  the  suppression  of  yice,  before  the 
licentiousness,  which,  under  the  name  of 
liberty,  threatens  amon^  ourselyes  to  de- 
stroy all  the  barriers  which  our  ancestors 
erected    against  yice    and    immorality. 
Seyere  as  Gregory's  conduct  may  now 
seem,  it  was  wholesome,  no  doobt,  and 
society  felt  the  good  consequences. 

In  writing  to  Prisons,  a  patrician  of 
the  East,  he  justly  describes  the  mixed 
state  of  human  afnirs,  and  the  duties  of 
Cb  riatian  &dth  and  humility.  The  thought 
is  common  to  moralists  in  all  ages ;  but 
Gregory  ennobled  it  with  real  principles 
I    of  Cnristianity. 

Gregory  corresponded  also  with  The6- 
dolinda,  the  queen  of  the  Lombards: 
She  was  the  widow  of  their  king  Authsr 


rit,  a  sealoos  Arian.  After  his  deadi,  die 
married  Aiffilulfos,  a  Lombard,  whom  the 
nation  receiyed  as  king.  Being  orthodox 
herself,  she  bron^t  oyer  her  husband, 
and  the  whole  nation,  at  length,  to  the 
same  persuasion.  Gregory  congratnlatad 
her  on  the  hf^py  prospect  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity  among  the  Lombaids. 
What  degree  of  real  piety  was  in  all  this, 
does  not  appear :  the  temporal  ben^t  of 
Gregory's  labours  was,  howeyer,  eyident 
in  the  establishment  of  peace  for  some 
time  between  the  Lombanis  and  the  Ro- 
man empire.* 

Anastasius,  bishop  of  AiliDch,  seems 
eyer  to  haye  been  a  spe^c  &yourite 
of  Gregory.  He  had  been  ejected  from 
his  See  by  the  injustice  of  Justin,  the 
successor  of  Justinian,  and  had  nyed  in 
exile  a  number  of  years.  He  was  at 
length,  howeyer,  restored  to  his  situa- 
tion,! and  GUegory  wrote  to  him  a  letter 
on  the  occasion,  foU  of  pious  and  tender 
sentiments.  In  diis  letter,  he  endeayonis 
to  solace  the  mind  of  the  prelate  with  the 
same  scriptural  yiews  ana  promise^  ynth 
which  his  own  had  been  refreshed  under 

variety  of  afflictions.  The  hope  of 
fflory  hereafter  to  be  reyealed,  it  is  eyi- 
dent, was  the  spring  of  joy  to  his  own 
soul,  and  enabled  him  to  bear  calamities 
with  patience4  In  another  letter  to  him, 
he  writes,  **  you  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  as 
you  do,  what  is  written :  *  In  the  last  days 
perilous  times  shall  come.' — ^And  though 
in  old  age  you  suffer  much,  rememMi- 
him,  who  told  St.  Peter,  that  when  he  was 
old,  another  should  gird  him.  Yet,  in 
saying  this,  I  recollect  that  from  youth 
you  haye  laboured  under  many  adyer- 
sities.  Numbers  rejoice  at  our  sorrows, 
as  you  write ;  but  we  know  who  hath 
said,  *  Ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the 
world  shall  rejoice ;  and  ye  shall  be  sor- 
rowful, but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned 
into  joy.'  We  feel  the  performance  of 
the  former  part,  let  us  expect  the  latter 
part  also.  You  say  that  some  who  ougfat 
to  relieye,  add  burdens  to  you ;  I  kiww 
there  are  those  who  come  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  who  inwardly  are  rayemng 
wolyes.  We  are  not  disturbed  on  account 
of  their  ambition  in  arrogating  ail  honour 
to  themselyes,  because  we  trust  in  the 
Almighty,  whose  law  and  rule  is,  that 
those  who  covet  what  belongs  to  others, 
are  sooner  on  that  account  deprived  of 
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their  own.    For  we  know  who  hath  said, 
*  He  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  aba- 
sed,' and,  *  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.* 
In  these  days,  as  I  find,  new  heretical 
wars  arise,  which  would  reduce  to  nothing 
the  prophets,  the  gospel,  and  all  the 
fathers  together.    But  while  Anastasius 
lives,  we  trust  in  the  grace  of  our  Protec- 
tor;   their   swords  will    be  broken  in 
pieces,  striking   against  a  rock.     The 
Church,  in  the  mean  time,  by  the  subtilty 
of  heretics,  is  sharpened  in  her  doctrine, 
and  learns  the  truth  more  accurately. 
The  heart  of  God  approaches  to  us,  and, 
by  temptajky  we  are  brought  to  feel 
him  morMHibly.    What  I  suffer  from 
the  swonfa  of  barbarians,  and  from  the 
penrerseness  of  judges,  I  spare  to  relite, 
that  I  i4say  not  increase  the  sorrow  of  him 
whom  I  wish  to  console.    But  I  weigh 
those  words,  *This  is  your  hour,  and  the 
power  of  darkness.'    The  newer  of  liffht 
then  shall  have  its  day  afterwards ;  be- 
cause the  elect  are  the  light\)f  the  world, 
and  it  is  written,  ^  the  upright  shall  have 
dominion  over  them  in  the  morning:' 
hence,  all  we  suffer  in  the  hour  and  power 
of  darkness  is  not  to  be  regretted.    You 
wish,  if  it  were  possible,  that  we  might 
conyerse  without  pen  and  ink,  and  it  is  a 
painfitf  circumstance  that  we  are  almost 
as  distant  from  one  another  as  East  and 
West.    But  truly  we  by  grace  are  made 
one.     Why  wish  you  for  the  wings  of 
the  dove,  which  you  have  already  1  The 
wings  are  the  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour.   By  them  the  Church  flies  through 
the  earth :  if  you  had  not  these  wings, 
you  would  not  have  come  to  me  by  your 
epistles  with  so  much  affection.*    As 
your  life  is  necessary  to  all  ^6d  men 
may  you,  after  a  long  time,  arrive  at  the 
joys  of  the  heavenly  country !" 

I  have  only  to  add  concerning  Anas- 
tasius, that  he  lived  five  years  after  his 
restoration,  and  died  about  the  end  of  the 
century.  We  are  much  in  the  dark  con- 
oeming  the  trials  of  this  great  and  good 
man.  Gregory's  words  however  will 
fttand  as  proper  to  be  addressed  to  the 
suffering  children  of  God  in  all  ages.  I 
conceive  the  bishop  of  Antioch  to  have 
been  a  Inminary  in  the  East,  envied  and 
persecuted  extremely,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  faith  of  Christ  in  the  decline  of  the 
Eastern  Church;  and  that  his  life  and 
transactions  would  be  very  instructive,  if 
they  had  been  transmitted  to  posterity, 
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John,  the 
bishop  or 
patriarch 
ofCon- 
ttanlino- 
pie,  admo^ 
tiished  by 
Gi-egory 
for  assu- 
ming ihe 
title  of 
universal 
bishop. 


John,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  disturb- 
ed in  Gregory's  time  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  by  assuming  to  himself  the  title 
of  universal  bishop.*  The 
pride  and  arrogance  with 
which  he  assumed  it,  was 
only  equalled  by  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  he  perse- 
vered. Gregory  wrote  with 
much  vehemencef  against  his 
haughtiness,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion, laid  down  some  me- 
morable rules  of  humility, 
which  severely  condemned, 
not  himself,  but  his  succes- 
sors in  the  Roman  See.  In 
what  a  state  must  the  East  have  been,  to 
revere  as  a  great  saint,  both  living  and 
dying,  so  proud  a  man  as  John  of 
Constantinople!  But  their  godliness 
was  nearly  expiring,  aid  the  Mahometan 
scourge  was  at  hand. 

Gregory  wrote  to  Ddminicus  an  African 
bishop,  entreating  his  prayers,  and  thank- 
ing him  for  his  presents.  By  this  letter 
it  appears  that  the  spirit  of  true  godliness 
was  not  yet  extinct  m  Africa.^:  There  is 
another  letter  to  the  same  person,  who, 
it  seems,  was  bishop  of  Carthage.  It  is 
full  of  the  spirit  of  charity  and  devo- 
tion, though  there  is  ''nothing  in  it  that 
calls  for  any  particular  attention.$  . 

C3rriacus  succeeded  John  of  Constan- 
tinople, whose  pride  has  been  mentioned 
already.  At  his  solemn  ordination  the 
people  shouted,  "  This  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made ;  we  will  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it."|[  Superstition  naturally 
paved  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  the 
Clergy;  and  the  bishops  of  the  great 
Sees  were  gradually  increasing  in  secular 
grandeur.  The  congratulation  just  men-^ 
tion  was  calculated  to  encourage  Cyriacus 
to  emulate  the  ambition  ofhis  predecessor. 
Gregory^  justiy  finds  fault  with  it,  in  a 
letter  to  the  great  men  of  Constantinople, 
shows  that  the  acclamation  properly  be- 
longed to  the  stone  which  the  Lora  had 
laia  for  a  foundation  in  his  Church,**  and 
observes  that  it  was  impioas  to  ascribe 
those  praises  to  the  creature,  which  be- 
long to  the  Creator.  Yet  he  is  willing 
to  excuse  the  mistake  as  proceeding  from 
a   charitable    intention.     Gregory,    no 


*  This  bishop  roet  by  the  name  of  John  lA# 
Fatter,    He  died  A^  D.  595. 
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doabt,  had  hinuelf  too  higrh  views  of  the 
dignity  of  hit  own  See,  and  its  supposed 
relation  to  Saint  Peter  blinded  his  judg- 
ment. The  exaltation  of  Constantinople, 
through  the  domineering^  pretensions  of 
the  late  bishop,  excited  his  jealousy ;  and 
so  subtle  and  intricate  are  the  motions  of 
the  heart,  that  he  himself  might  not  at  all 
be  aware  of  the  selfishness  which  pro- 
bably influenced  his  conduct.  I  doubt  not, 
however,  from  the  unaffected  humility  of 
his  whole  life,  that  he  cordially  detested 
sacerdotal  ambition.  The  excessiye  dig- 
nity of  the  prelatical  character  would 
have  done  little  harm  to  Christendom, 
had  all  prelates  been  like  Gregory.  But, 
as  this  was  not  to  be  expected,  the  state 
ought  to  haye  set  bounds  to  ecclesiastical 
encroachments  before  this  period. 

Gregoria,  a  lady  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  Augusta  the  espress,  in  her  anxiety 
for  her  soul,  and  in  the  height  of  her 
admiration  of  Gregorjr,  by  letler  requested 
him  to  inform  her,  if  he  could,  by  revela- 
tion, that  her  sins  were  forgiyen  her.* 
Gregory  assured  her,  "  that  certainty  in 
this  matter  was  not  attainable :  we  must 
repent  and  mourn  over  our  sins,  and  apply 
for  pardon  continually.*'  He  declares 
himself  unworthjr  of  having  such  a  reve- 
lation made  to  him,  and  gives  her  usefiil 
and  salutary  advices,  so  far  as  he  saw 
into  the  system  of  divine  truth.  In  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  same  sentiments  which 
Au^stine  had,  and  with  the  same  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  How  superstition,  ser- 
vility, and  darkness  prevailed  in  the 
Church  at  this  time,  is  but  too  evident. 
Yet  Gregory  was  a  luminary,  compared 
with  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

To  a  person  named  Andrew,  affecting 
secular  greatness,  he  writes  with  much 
pathos  on  the  vanity  of  sublunary  things, 
a  subject  which  he  touched  with  more 
sensibility,  because  he  was  stronffly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  the  world  being 
nearly  at  an  end.f 

Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  observ* 
ing  that  some  of  his  people  adored  the 
images  which  had  been  placed  in  church- 
es, in  his  zeal  brake  them. 
The  wor-     &nd  by  this  conduct  gave  so 
ship  of         much  disgust,  that  many  with- 
•  Images.        drew  from  his  communion, 
Gregory  rebukes  him  on  this 
account,  and  wishes  him  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  people,  by  permitting 
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them  to  make  use  of  images,  as  pi4 
of  history  to  instruct  their  minds  in  the 
great  fiiets  of  Christiani^.  He  advises 
him  to  allow  them  as  books  for  the  Ulite- 
rate  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cau- 
tion them  seriously  against  paying  any 
adoration  to  them. — ^1  have  statS  ^ 
substance  of  thfi  sentiments  of  both  these 
bishops.*  It  seems  not  probable,  that 
those  who  deserted  Serenus  on  this  ac- 
count, had  much  Christianity  to  lose. 
Gregory  had  not  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing so  well  as  we  do  the  danger  of  his 
adyice.  Thus  far  is  evident,  that  image- 
worship  had  not  generally  commenced  in 
Gregoiy's  time,  and  that  *ffi  seriously 
reprobated  the  practice.  Fiton  these 
facts,  however,  the. gradual  approxima- 
tion to  idolatry  may  be  traced,  and  the 
danger  of  such  a  mode  of  teaching,  as 
that  which  Gregory  recommends,  has 
been  so  abundantly  proved  since  his 
time,  that  no^doubt  remains  but  in  this 
instance  the  bishop  of  Marseilles  judged 
better  than  he. 

The  correspondence  between  Greffoiy 
and  Brunehalt,  the  queen  of  Austras^  or 
Burgundy,  a  division  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, which  took  place  amidst  ^ 
confusions  of  that  country  after  the  death 
of  Clovis,  will  deserve  to*be  suceinctly 
stated.|  She  was  an  ambitious,  disso- 
lute woman ;  yet,  in  that  age  of  super- 
stition, she  endeavoured  to  impose  both 
on  herself  and  on  the  world  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  piety.  She  attempted  to  ex- 
tend her  power  while  her  young  male 
descendants  were  on  the  throne ;  and  per- 
noitted,  or  rather  encouraged,  their  vi- 
cious conduct,  that  she  might  herself 
keep  the  reins  of  government.  Gregory, 
though  he  commends  her  respectful  at- 
tention to  the  forms  of  religion,  blames 
her  ecclesiastical  proceedings  in  some 
matters  of  great  moment.  He  represents, 
with  much  earnestness,  the  irregular  and 
even  simoniacal  ordinations  of  pastors  in 
France,  and  observes,  with  great  energy, 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  flocks,  and  the 
scandal  of  all  godliness,  which  must 
ensue  from  such  conduct  Finding  that 
his  remonstrances  had  little  effect,  he 
urges  her  still  more  strongly  on  the  same 
subject,  and  observes  the  probability  of 
divine  vengeance  overtaking  her  family, 
if  she  corrected  not  these  enormities.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  wicked  woman 
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was  afterwards  put  to  a  cruel  death,  and 
that  her  descendants  were  slain  or  ex- 
'  pelled.  From  some  parts  of  the  more 
early  correspondence  between  them,  one 
would  think  that  Gregory  thought  highly 
of  her  virtues.  Time,  however,  unde- 
ceived him,  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  he  treated  her  with  the  undissem- 
bled  plainness  which  becomes  a  Christian 
pastor. 

The  bodily  afflictions  of  Gregory,  in 
connection  with  the  miseries  of  the  times, 
are  forcibly  described  by  him  in  a  letter 
toltalica,  a  natrician  lady.* 

<*  I  canttp  nothing  else  to  say  of  my- 
self, thaa  mat  as  a  just  punishment  of 
my  sins,  I  have  been  almost  eleven 
months-^  cbnfined  to  my  bed.  I  am  so 
oppressed  with  the  eout,  that  life  is  a 
heavy  punishment.  I  faint  daily  through 
pain,  and  breathe  after  de^th  as  my  re- 
medy.f  Among  the  clergy  and  people 
of  the  city,  scarcely  a  freeman  or  a  slave 
is  exempt  from  fevers.  Africa  and  the 
East  are  also  full  of  misery  and  desola- 
tioiu  I  see  the  end  of  all  thin^  ap- 
proaching; be  therefore  less  solicitous 
on  account  of  your  own  calamities.  Study 
with  alacrity  that  godliness,  which  has 
the  promise  df  the  life  that  now  is,  as 
well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

In  a  letter  to  Eulogius,:|:  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  written  the  year  after,  he 
says,  "  I  have  been  near  two  years  con- 
fined to  my  bed,  in  constant  pain. — Often 
have  I  been  forced  to  return  to  my  bed, 
when  I  scarcely  had  left  it,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  pain. — Thus  I  die  daily,  and  yet 
live.  But  I  am  a  grievous  criminal,  and, 
as  such,  deservedly  shut  up  in  so  painful 
a  prison.  I  daily  cry  with  the  Psalmist, 
Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may 
give  thanks  to  thy  name."  While  be 
lived,  he  was  frequently  thus  afflicted  ; 
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f  In  Another  letter  he  speaks  of  a  disoi*dur 
differeot  from  the  gout ;  namely,  a  |;rievous 
burning  heat,  that  spread  over  all  his  body, 
and  took  away  his  spirits.  By  such  severe 
exereises  was  this  good  roan  trained  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  be  evidently  grew  in 
hamility,,>  tender  svmpathy  with  others  in 
distress,  and  ardent  breathings  for  the  heaven- 
ly country. 

i  This  Ealoffius,  by  preaehing  and  writing; 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  go<1Iv  in  }jSe 
Bast,  and  lessened  the  inflnenee  of  heretics. 
He  seems,  by  Gregoiy's  eorrespondenee  with 


him,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  ptoos  pastor, 
■oeh  as  in  Alexandria  and  Aa  East  were  rureo 
ly  to  be  found. 
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but  the  vigour  of  his  minid  was  unabated, 
and  his  faculties  were  unclouded. 

Another  instance  of  his  bodil]^  suffer- 
ings shall  close  this  branch  of  his  story. 
Writing  to  his  friend  Venantius,  who 
was  likewise  afflicted  with  the  gout,  he 
says,  **  what  ought  we  to  do,  but  to  call 
our  sins  to  remenibrance,  and  to  thank 
God,  that  he  purifies  us  by  afflicting  our 
flesh.— Let  us  take  care,  that  we  pass 
not  from  one  degree  of  torment  to  an« 
other,  and  let  us  consider  the  goodness 
of  God,  who  threatens  us  wit£  death, 
that  he  may  imprint  in  us  an  edifying 
fear  of  his  judgments.  How  many  sin- 
ners have  continued  immersed  in  sia 
through  life  without  a  head-ach,  and 
have  suddenljr  been  cast  into  hell !" — I 
rejoice  to  find  in*  this  great  man  the  marks 
of  that  deep  humility^  which  is  known 
only  to  true  converts,  and  of  that  wise 
improvement  of  affiiction,  of  which  the- 
orists may  reason,  but  which  saints  only 
feel.  He  concludes  thus  benevolently 
and  piously  to  his  friend :  "  May  the  Lord 
infuse  into  your  soul  these  words  by  the 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  cleanse  you 
from  your  iniquities,  give  you  here  the 
joy  of  his  consolation,  and  eternal  reward 
hereafter."* 

Gregory  having  been  informed,  that 
Clementina,  a  woman  of  quality,  had 
harboured  some  suspicions  against  him, 
wrote  to  her  in  a  cnaritable  spirit,  and 
with  the  intention  of  effacing  the  dis- 
agreeable impressions.  He  at  the  same 
time  mildly  reproved  her  for  the  want  of 
a  placable  and  forgiving  temper.  He  re- 
mmds  her  of  the  well-known  petition 
in  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  delivered  seve- 
ral weighty  sentiments  adapted  to  the  sub- 
jecUf 

On  no  occasion  was  Gregory  wanting 
to  impress  on  men's  minds  &e  care  of  the 
soul.  Two  persons  having  requested  his 
assistance  in  their  temporal  difflculties, 
after  having  said  what  the  case  required, 
he  exhorted  them  not  to  murmur  at  the 
divine  dispensations,  nor  to  undertake 
any  thing  unjust  under  the  pretence  of 
necessity;  but  to  fix  their  hope  on  the 
mercy  of  their  Redeemer,  who  forsaketh 
not  those  who  trust  in  him,  to  occupy 
their  minds  with  divine  things,  and  to 
repose'  on  him  who  gives  what  we  have 
not,  repairs  what  we  have  lost,  and  pre- 
serves what  he  has  repaired.^ 

The  snbdeaoon  was  an  officer  of  the 
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Church,  who  tuperintended,  under  Uie 
hiahop  of  Rome,  the  distant  bishoprics 
and  parishes  which  belonged  to  his  juris- 
diction.* Gregory  wrote  to  Anthemios, 
the  subdeacon  of  Campania,  that  he  had 
heard  of  Paschasius,  a  bishop,  who  was 
so  slothful,  that  he  neglected  every  pas* 
toral  duty,  admitted  of  no  advice,  and 
ffave  himself  up  to  the  building  of  a  ship. 
It  seems  he  used  to  fo  down  to  the  sea 
on  this  very  unclericaT  employment  with 
one  or  two  of  his  clergjrmen,  and  was 
held  in  derision  by  all  the  country.    Gre- 

fory  directs  his  subdeacon  to  reprimand 
im  in  the  presence  of  some  presbyters, 
or  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
try  by  that  method  to  reform  him.  Should 
that  prove  ineffectual,  he  enjoins  him  to 
send  Paschasius  to  Rome,  to  answer  for 
himself  before  Gregory. 

I  know  not  the  result ;  but  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  mention  the  case,  as  it 
illustrates  the  state  of  the  church  disci- 
pline of  that  day,  as  well  asthe  vigilant 
attention  of  Gregory.  That  so  many 
should  nominally  sustain  the  pastoral 
character,  whose  taste  and  genius^  as 
well  as  disposition  and  sentiments,  are 
repugnant  to  it,  and  who  seem  qualified 
to  excel  in  any  thing  rather  than  what  is 
sacerdotal,  is  matter  for  lamentation. 
The  profane  avarice  of  parents  educating 
their  children  for  the  ministry  at  all 
events,  is  one  great  cause  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Gregory's  conduct  toward  the  eM' 
pcr0r8  mauritius  and  ph0ca8. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  per- 
son, who  has  attended  to  the  spiHt  and 
conduct  of  Gregory  as  exhibited  in  his 
pastoral  memoirs,  not  to  feel  a  conviction 
of  the  eminent  piety,  integrity,  and  hu- 
mility of  this  bishop.  Yet  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  arraign  his  character  with 
great  severity,  on  account  of  his  conduct 
m  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  has  been 
accused  of  great  ingratitude  towards  one 
excellent  and  virtuous  emperor,  and  of 
egregious  flattery  towards  another  who 
was  profligate  and  tyrannical.  The  evi- 
dence already  adduced  of  his  disposition 
and  temper  should  naturally  dispose  us  to 
receive  with,  much  caution  such  crrievous 
accusations.    I  shall  throw  togeUier  into 
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this  chapter  the  facta  on  which  our  jadg- 
ment  is  to  be  founded.* 

A  series  of  events  had  given  Gregory  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  government 
of  Mauritius.  Their  opposition  of  senti- 
ment had  remarkably  alienated  their  spi- 
rits from  one  another,  though  they  once 
had  the  most  sincere  esteem  for  each 
other's  character.  Gregory  had  been  very 
acceptable  to  Mauritius,  who  had  strong- 
ly favoured  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  bishop's  professions  of  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  emperor,  when 
he  made  them.  Chanffes  oSUkis  sort  are 
common  amongst  manxind/Wjl  the  de- 
clarations which  men  make  at'  difi*erent 
times  of  the  characters  of  the  same  per- 
sons, however  contradictory,  are  not  to  be 
always  charged  to  insincerity. 

Mauritius  made  a  law,  to  prohibit  men, 
who  had  held  civil  offices  under  the  go- 
vernment, from  undertaking  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church.  Of  this  Gregory 
approved ;  but  a  clause  in  the  same  Taw, 
Which  forbad  military  men  to  enter  into 
monasteries  till  the  tin^  of  their  sennce 
was  expired,  or  till  they  were  disabled 
for  the  profession,  met  not  with  the  same 
approbation.  Gregory,  too  fond  of  mo- 
nastic institutions,  and  conceiving'  them 
necessary  for  the  souls  of  some,  though 
not  of  all,  expostulated  with  the  emperor 
on  the  impiety  of  the  decree.  He  does 
so,  however,  with  all  possible  decency 
and  respect,  and  lays  open  his  sentiments 
with  a  frankness  and  modesty,  which  do 
honour  to  his  character.  Doubtless  be 
was  mistaken,  and  the  mistake  was  com- 
mon^to  him  with  the  most  pious  of  those 
times.  He  promulged,  however,  the  em- 
peror's decree  through  Italy,  and  thus,  as 
he  himself  says,  he  was  faithful  to  God, 
at  the  same  time  obedient  to  his  prince.f 

In  this  transaction,  in  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  succeed^  wiUi  the 
emperor,  the  zeal  of  Gregory  was  quick- 
ened by  the  strong  presentiments  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
>yhich  filled  his  mind.  This  mistaken  no- 
tion seems  to  have  dwelt  with  Gregory; 
nor  was  it  in  him  a  mere  speculation.  He 
was  practically  serious  in  the  expsctation. 
I  fina  him  pressing  it  in  another  letter  to 
the  nobles  and  landholders  of  the  Island 
of  Sardinia,  whom  he  reproved  for  suffer^ 
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io^  their  laboarers  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
idolatry.  He  justly  observes,  that  they 
were  bound  in  conscience  to  take  care  of 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  those  who  la- 
boured for  them  in  temporal  things,  and 
he  earnestly  exhorts  them  to  nromote  the 
charitable  work.*  'Hie  selnshness  and 
insensibility,  with  which  so  many,  in 
modern  times,  can  reap  lucrative  advan- 
tages, from  the  labours  of  mariners,  slaves, 
and  apprentices,  with  no  more  attention 
to  their  best  interests,  than  if  they  were 
of  the  brute  creation,  here  naturally  forces 
itself  on  our  attention.  Other  letters  of 
the  sam^idnd,  demonstrate  the  zeal  of 
Gregoryoor  the  propagation  of  Christian- 
ity am<mg  idolaters  and  infidels. 

Italy  suffered  extremely  from  the  Lom- 
bards, as  has  been  observed,  and  we  can 
form  no  hopeful  idea  of  the  real  conver- 
sion of  Aigilulph,  the  husband  of  Theo- 
dolinda,  since  he  still  ravaged  the  Roman 
territories,  and  filled  them  with  misery 
and  desolation.    These  evils  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  affliction  to  the  tender  spi- 
rit of  Gregory,  yet  he  failed  not  to  im- 
prove them  IN  ^[S  HOMILIES,  TO  THE  IN- 
STRUCTION OF  HIS  FLOCK.     Willing  to  put 
a  Stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  averse 
to  shedding  even  that  of  the  Lombards  by 
nourishing  intestine  feuds  among  them, 
as  he  might  have  done,  he  strove  to  make 
peace  with  Aigilulph,  and  had  even  suc- 
ceeded, when  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  the 
emperor's  governor  of  Italy,  perfidiously 
brake  the  peace,  and  provoked  the  Lom- 
bard king  to  renew  his  hostilities.    The 
Exarch  himself,  finding  his  own  profit  in 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  was  for  per- 
severing in  it  at  all  events,  and  his"  heart 
was  hudened  against  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  which  Gregory^  deplored.  In- 
volved as  we  find  this  noly  bishop  in  po- 
litical concerns  far  more  than  it  were  to 
be  wished,  it  is  yet  pleasing  to  see  him 
uniformly  supporting  the  Christian  cha- 
racter.   For  now  a  severe  trial  came  upon 
him.    Mauritius,  induced  by  representa- 
tions from  the  Exarch,  reproached  him 
severely  with  his  conduct,  and  in  effect 
called  him  a  foolish  person.    Gregory, 
humble  as  he  was,  felt  the  indignity,  of 
all  othirs  the  hardest  to  be  borne  by  men 
of  understanding.    Yet  he  checked*  his 
spirit,  and  brake  not  the  just  bounds  pre- 
scribed to  the  Christian  and  to  the  subject 
of  an  emperor.  .  <^  WHIq  you  reprove 
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*  in  sparing,  you  have  not 
While  you  politely  tax  me 


me,**  says  he,  * 
spared  me. 

with  simplicity,  you 'doubtless  call  me  a 
fool.    I  own  the  charge.    Had  I  not  been 
so,  I  should  not  have  come  hither  to  this 
episcopal  scene,  to  endure  what  I  suffer 
amidst  the  Lombard  wars.-^Indeed  if  I 
saw  not  the  daily  increase  of  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Romans,  I  should  gladly  be 
silent  with  respect  to  personal  contempt. 
But  this  is  my  affliction ;  the  same  cause 
which  subjects  me  to  the  imputation  of 
folly,  brings  my  countr3rmen  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Lombards.    And  while  I  am 
not  believed,  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
increases  mightily,    lliis  I  suggest  to 
my  good  Lord,  that  he  may  believe  of  me 
what  evils  he  pleases,  only  let  him  not 
give  his  ears  to  any  sort  of  persons  con* 
coming  the  public  okmI,  bu^  regard  facts 
more  than  words.— -i  Know  I  am  a  sinner; 
I  daily  offend,  and  am  daily  chastised.  I 
tnist  the  chastidement  of  your  displeasure 
will  work  for  my  good  at  the  last  day. 
But  let  me  recount  my  grievances.  First, 
the  peace  I  had  made  witji  Aigilulph, 
with  no  loss  to  the  state,  is  broken.    In 
the  next  place,  soldiers  are  removed  from 
Rome,  some  to  perish  by  the  enemy, 
others  to  defend  Perusium,  while  Rome 
is  exposed  to  danger.    Further,  Aigilulph 
appears  with  his  forces ;  with  these  eyes 
I  have  seen  Romans,  like  doffs,  tied  vrith 
cords,  and  dragged  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
amoncr  the  Franks. — ^As  to  myself,  in  the 
integnty  of  my  conscience  I  am  not  de- 
jected with  false  accusations ;  I  am  pre- 
pared to  endure  all,  provided  my  soul's 
salvation  be  not  endangered.     But   it 
grieves  me  to  the  heart,  uat  Gregory  aoHi 
Castorius,  who  did  all  that  men  could  do, 
while  Rome  was  besieged,  have  fallen 
under  your  displeasure  on  my  account. 
That  you  threaten  me  with  an  awful  ac- 
count at  the  day  of  judgment,  will  require 
a  few  words  in  answer.    I  beseech  you 
cease  from  this  language.    <  Judge  no- 
thing before  the  time,'  says  that  excellent 
prosper  Paul.    I  only  say  this  in  brief, 
that,  unworthy  sinner  as  I  am,  I  rest  more 
on  the  mercy  of  Jesus  than  on  your  jus- 
tice.   Men  are  very  ignorant  of  the  mea- 
sures of  HIS  jud^ent;  perhaps  what  you 
commend,  he  will  blame ;  and  what  you 
blame,  he  will  commend.    I  leave  nncer- 
tain  things;  I  have  recourse  to  prayers  and 
tears  alone,  begging  that  the  Lord  would 
rule  our  |»ous  emperor  with  his  hand, 
and  acquit  him  at  tnat  awful  judgment; 
I  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  teadi  m» 
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The  pride 
of  John, 
bishop  o^ 
ConstAD- 
tinople. 


80  to  please  men,  that  I  lose  not  his  eter- 
nal pace.'** 

I  nave  ahready  mentioned  the  jealous 
uneasiness  of  Ureffory  at  the  pride  of 
John,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  The 
title  of  Universal  Bishop,  had 
upon  his  own  application  been 
conferred  upon  him  in  an 
Eastern  council,  and  the  po- 

a  of  some  former  emperors 
induced  them  to  eomi)li- 
ment  the  prelates  of  Constantinople  with 
it;  because  the  honour  and  influence  of 
the  imperial  city  were  augmented  by  this 
means.    Gregory  was  the  more  vexed  at 
this,  because  the  synod  of  Chalcedonf 
had  offered  the  same  title  to  the  Roman 
bishops,  and  they  had  not  accepted  it. 
He  in  his  letters  called  himself  the  ser- 
vant of  the  servants  of  God.    Such  hu- 
mility mi^t  hare  been  thought  affected 
in  a  person  not  eminent  for  this  grace. 
Doubuess  it  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent in  him  not  to  have  assumed  it.     But 
it  continues  to  this  day  the  title  of  his 
successors,  a  standing  mark  of  egregious 
hypocrisy!    That  which  deceived  Gre- 
gory in  this  case  was  the  erroneous  no- 
tion of  the  pre-eminence  of  his  own  See. 
as  belonging  to  St.  Peter;  yet  I  no  way 
doubt  but  he  sincerely  abhorred  the  pride 
of  the  Eastern  prelate.    Had  he  himself, 
however,  been  more  completely  humble 
and  less  superstitious,  he  would  have  suf- 
fered the  affair  to  pass  with  greater  indif- 
ference.   While  in  one  respect  we  behold 
this  good  man  acting  &e  patriot  and  the 
Christian,  relieving  the  distressed,  and 
ransoming  the  captives  with  unbounded 
liberality,  noiiunally  possessing  great  ec- 
clesiastical wealth,  but  employing  it  all 
to  the  most   beneficent   purposes,  and 
sparing  no  labour  or  fatigue ;  in  another 
we  see  him  writing  and  negotiating  with 
persevering  vehemence  concerning  a  title, 
m  which,  though  his  cause  was  unques- 
tionably just,  his  eagerness  was  unneces- 
sarily san^ine*    He  solicited  the  em 
peror  Mauritius  on  the  subject,  but  in  vain. 
And  this  was  an  additional  cause  of  the 
prejudices,  which  they  imbibed  against 
each  other. 

Mauritius  cannot  be  yindicated  in  sup- 
porting the  odious  pride  of  John  against 
tlie  just  demands  ot  Gregory.  T^e  evil, 
by  the  countenance  of  the  emperor,  con- 
tinued, and  John's  successor  assumed 
the  same  Anti-Christian  title.    But  Gre- 


gory had  still  mors  weightjr  causes  of 
complaint,  and  such  as  his  episcopal  dutj 
called  on  him  to  lay  before  the  emperor. 
This  he  did  in  a  letter  to  Constantia, 
the  empress.  ^  Knowing,"  sa^  he,  *'  that 
there  were  many  Gentiles*  m  Sardinia, 
that  they  worshipped  idols,  and  that  the 
clergy  were  remiss  in  preaching  onr  re- 
deemer to  them,  I  sent  a  bishop  from 
Italy  thither,  who,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
being  with  him,  brought  over  many  ol 
them  to  the  faith.  I  am  informed,  that 
those,  who  persevere  in  idolatry,  give  a 
fee  to  the  Mge  of  the  island,  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  do  so  witli^punity. 
Some,  having  been  baptized,  aroV^easing 
to  worship  idols,  are  still  obliged  to  pay 
the  same  fine  to  the  judge  :f  who;  when 
the  bishop  blamed  him,  answered,  that 
he  had  paid  so  much  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  office,  that  he  could  not  re- 
cover his  expenses  but  by  such  perqui- 
sites. Tlie  island  of  Corsica  also  is  op- 
pressed with  such  exactions  and  griev- 
anees,  that  the  inhabitants  are  scarcely 
able  to  pay  the  tributes  even  by  the  sale  of 
their  children.  Hence  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors in  the  island,  relinquishing  the 
Roman  government,  are  reduced  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Lombards.  For  what  more  grievous  op- 
pression can  they  suffer  from  the  barba- 
rians than  to  be  obliged  to  sell  their  chil- 
dren ? — I  know  that  Uie  emperor  will  say, 
that  the  whole  produce  of  the  revenue  m 
these  islands  is  applied  to  tfte  support  and 
defence  of  Italy.  Be  it  so;  but  a  divine 
blessing  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  attend 
the  gains  of  sin."    He  wrote  again  to  the 


*  The  term  meant  idolaters  ia  the  laiuniace 
of  the  fathers.    B.  IV.  Ep.  77. 


♦B.IV.Ep.75. 


t  Ibid.  76. 


t  Gregory  was  much  afflicted  to  find/that  al- 
most all  the  peasants  of  the  island  were  still  idok- 
teiB.  J&nuarius,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Was  indoieot; 
the  slaves  belonging  to  his  own  church  were 
idolaters;  the  other  bishops  of  the  province  were 
equally  negUgent  Hospiton,  the  chief  of  the 
barbanans,  had,  however,  received  the  Ooapel ; 
and  to  him  Gregory  recommended  his  nussiofia- 
ries,  exhorting  him  to  exert  himself  for  the  sal- 
vation of  his  counttymen.  Gregoiy  rebuked 
Januariusibr  his  neglectof  discipline  in  goneral, 
though  he  had  exercised  it  severely  in  tme  in- 
stance, in  which  he  had  met  with  a  peisooal 
affront  The  world  is  still  the  same;  I  cotild 
wish  that  what  has  been  mentioned  did  not  giro 
jost  cause  to  the  reader,  to  recollect  not  only  the 
state  of  religion  is  l^  West  Indies,  bat  nearer 
at  home,  in  Ireland,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
there  are  such  a  number  of  bi^priaima 
churches,  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous  relinoii 
prevails  to  this  day. 
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empress,  against  the  pride  of  John,  and 
speaks  superatitiously  on  the  merits  of 
St.  Peter,  while  he  laments  his  own  nn- 
worthiness.  Twenty-seven  years,  he  ob- 
serves, the  Roman  church  had  suffered 
from  the  desolation  of  the  Lombards ;  and 
its  daily  expenses,  partly  on  account  of 
the  war,  and  partly  in  the  support  of  the 
indigent,  were  incredibly  great. 

Gregory  had  also  other  just  causes  of 
complaint  against  the  emperor.  Proper- 
ty, he  saw,  was  entirely  fluctuatmg  and 
insecure  on  account  of  oppressive  exac- 
tions, insidious  proceedings  in  wills, 
and  various  artinces  employed  by  the 
emperor'^fSHnnisters.*  These  evils  were 
constantly  practised  in  Italy,  and  Gre- 
gory had  deplored  them  in  vain. 

Evagrius  delivers  a  very  pompous  en- 
comium on  the  character  or  Mauritius.f 
But  his  praise  is  declamatory  and  vague, 
and  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  flattery,  as 
Mauritius  was  then  living.  Afler  all 
due  allowances  made  on  account  of  the 
emperor's  distance  from  Italy,  it  is  im- 
possible to  vindicate  his  conduct.  He 
wanted  not  military  virtues,  and  had  some 
seftsg  of  religion^  But  avarice  was  the 
predominant  feature  of  his  character;  and 
how  much  this  vice  prevails  to  eclipse  all 
laudable  qualities  in  a  man,  was  never 
more  illustrated  than  in  the  conduct  of 
Mauritius.  Chagan,  king  of  the  Avares. 
a  Scythian  nation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  offered,  for  a  ransom,  to  liberate 
some  thousands  of  prisoners.  He  even 
proposed  to  do  it  at  a  low  price;  but 
Mauritius  would  not  part  with  his  money, 
and  the  barbarian  in  a  rage  massacred  all 
his  prisoners.  Mauritius,  though  pove- 
tous,  was  not  inhuman :  he  was  struck 
with  horror  at  the  news,  and  besought 
God,  that  his  punishment  might  be  in 
this  life,  not  in  the  next.  His  prayer 
was  answered  in  the  former  part  of  it 
undoubtedly,  and  I  hope  also  in  the  latter. 
As  he  had  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
soldiers  by  his  refusal  to  supply  their 
wants,  they  elevated  Phocas,  a  centurion, 
to  the  Imperial  throne.  Mauritius  fled, 
but  was  seized,  and  inhumanly  murdered 
with  his  wife  and  famil}r.  Five  of  his 
sons  were  slain  in  his  sight  before  he 
himself  received  the  fatal  stroke.  The 
little  spark  of  divine  grace,  which  for 
years  seems  to  have  maintained  a  dubious 


•  B.  XL  Ep.  36. 

f  Toward  the  elow  of  his  hittoiy. 


existence  in  a  heart  by  nature  extremely 
avaricious,  was  fanned  into  a  flame  by 
the  keen  blast  of  wholesome  affliction. 
Mauritius  bore  the  scene  with  silent  re- 
si^ation,  repeating  only,  as  each  of  his 
children  was  butchered,  '^  Righteous  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  and  true  are  thy  judgments*'' 
A  nurse,  who  took  care  of  his  youngest 
son,  placed  her  own  in  its  room :  Mauri- 
tius detecting  the  generous  fraud,  dis- 
covered it  to  the  executioners,  and  prevent- 
ed its  effect — ^This  is  a  transaction  of 
civil  history,  but  it  falls  in  with  our  plan. 
The  great  faults  of  one,  who  had  a  latent 
spark  of  grace  within  him,  were  punish- 
ed in  this  life  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
monster  Phocas,  and  the  story  deserves  to 
be  remembered  as  a  beacon  to  warn  pro- 
fessors of  godliness  against  the  love  of 
the  world.  Mauritius  seems  to  have  pro- 
fited abundantly  by  the  scourge,  ana  to 
have  died  in  such  a  frame  of  nund  as  be- 
longs only  to  Christian.  We  are  not 
apt  to  be  aware  of  the  advantages  which 
society  receives  from  Christianity.  Let 
us  suppose  this  emperor  to  have  beea 
totally  unacquainted  with,  or  entirely 
averse  to  Christian  principles.  How  im- 
mensely more  pernicious  his  natural  dis- 
position would  have  been,  unchecked 
Internally,  as  well  as  externally,  can 
scarcely  be  conceived. 

The  images  of  Phoens  and  of  his  wife 
Leontia,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  received 
with  much  respect  by  ^e  people^  and  by 
Gregory  himself.  It  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  could  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  personal  character  of 
rhocas,  who  was  in  truth  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary wickedness;  and  the  late 
transactions  at  Constantinople  would  na- 
turally be  misrepresented  to  him  in  the 
accounts  transmitted  thence.  Prejudiced 
as  he  was  against  Mauritius,  and  willing 
to  hope  better  things  from  the  new  empe- 
ror, he  wrote  him  a  congratulatory  letter, 
in  which  he  studiously  avoided  saying 
any  thing  on  the  detail  of  circumstances, 
of  which  he  must  have  been  very  insuffi- 
ciently informed,  and  dwelt  on  that  which 
was  certain,  namely,  the  adorable  hand 
of  Divine  Providence  in  chanffing  the 
times,  and  in  transferring  kingdoms^  as 
he  pleases.  He  exults  m  the  prospect 
which  he  had  too  easerly  formed  of  a 
wise,  ju3t  and  pious  aouniiiistration.  He 
modestly  hints  at  the  great  abuses  of  the 
late  government,  and  exhorts  Phocas  to 
redress  them,  reminding  him,  ''that  a 
Roman  empen^  commands  freemen,  and 
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not  slaTes/'*  Sock  is  the  substtnce  of 
kit  letter,  in  which  I  see  nothing  nn 
worthy  of  the  piety  and  patriotism  of 
Greffory,  bat  mach  of  his  wonted  care 
for  &e  good  of  the  church  and  the  public. 

Greorory  wrote  again  to  Phocas,  to 
apolocpse  for  the  want  of  a  deacon,  who 
should  reside  at  Constantinople.  Pho- 
cas had  complained  to  him  of  this,  and 
invited  him  to  send  one.  The  bishop 
informed  him,  that  the  seyerity  of  the 
late  goTemment  had  deterred  all  clergy- 
men from  goin^  thither.  Bat,  as  he  now 
hoped  better  things,  he  sent  him  a  person, 
whom  he  recommended  to  his  protection. 
He  beseeches  Phocas  to  listen  to  his  re- 
lation of  facts,  as  he  would  thence  learn 
more  distinctly  the  miseries  which  Italy 
had  sustained  without  redress,  for  thirty- 
five  years,  from  the  Lombaids.f  Is  it 
at  all  surprising,  that  this  langaaffe  should 
be  used  by  a  man  who  sincerely  loved 
his  country,  and  knew  little  of  the  new 
emperor;  who  probably  had  received  a 
fiUse  account  of  his  actions  and  character, 
and  who  had  so  long  been,  on  Christian 
principles,  both  patient  and  \ojzi  to  an 
oppressive  government. 

In  another  letter  to  Leontia  he  is  not  to 
be  excused  from  the  charge  of  an  unhappy 
superstition.  He  talks  of  Peter  the 
Apostle,  reminds  her  of  the  scriptare- 
text,  on  the  perverted  use  of  which  hangs 
the  whole  structure  of  the  papacy ,:t  and 
of  his  intercession  in  heaven.  He  prays, 
that  she  and  her  husband  may  be  en- 
dowed with  princ^y  virtues,  and  ex- 
presses, I  will  not  say  with  flattery,  but 
with  an  expectation  much  too-  sanguine, 
his  hopes  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
admmistration. 

Phocas  was  displeased  with  Cyriacus, 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  because  he 
had  generously  interested  himself  in.  fa- 
vour of  the  remaining  branches  of  M auri- 
tius's  family;  and  while  he  courted  the 
&vour  of  Gregory  and  of  the  Romans  at  a 
distance,  he  tyrannized  at  home  in  an  un- 
common manner.  But  Gregory  died  the 
next  year  after  Phocas^s  promotion,  and 
had  not,  probably,  time  enough  to  know 
his  genuine  character,  and  was  himself 
also  so  bowed  down  with  pains  and 
infirmities,  that  he  was  unable  to  answer 
a  letter  of  Theodolinda,  queen  of  the 
Lombards.  He  had  promi^  to  do  it, 
if  his  health  was  restored^  but  he  grew 


B.  XLEp.d6. 
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less  and  less  capable  of  business  tin  he 
died.  Had  health  and  opportunity  per- 
mitted, the  vigour  and  piety  of  his  cha- 
racter give  me  no  room  to  doubt,  that  he 
would  have  rebuked  the  Roman  tyrant 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  quite  silenced 
the  accusations,  which,  on  this  account, 
have  been  thrown  upon  him.  That  he 
should  have  opposed  the  usurpation  of 
Phocas,  will  not  be  expected  from  those 
who  consider  the  views  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  intermeddled  not  with 
politics;  but  he,  who  plainly  rebuked 
Mauritius,  would  certainly  not  have 
spared  his  successor,  whose  conduct  was 
far  more  blameable.*  % 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GREOORY'»  CONDUCT  WITH   RESPECT 
TO   ENGLAND. 

Xris  also  has  been  a  source  of  much 
accusation  against  the  Roman  prelate. 
Protestant  writers,  in  their  zeal  against 
popery,  have  censured  his  domineering 
spirit  witlr  acrimony,  as  if  the  British 
Christians  had  been  protestants,  and  the 
Roman  Christians  papists,  accurately 
speaking.  But  Gregory  was  no  pope, 
nor  had  the  Britons  separated  from  the 
general  Church,  and  formed  a  purer  estab- 
lishment of  their  own.  Superstition  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  in  the  excess,  ad- 
hered indeed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
prelate,  as  the  fault  of  the  ase,  not  of  his 
temper ;  and  if  he  had  perfectly  avoided 
the  fashionable  evils  of  his  time,  he 
would  have  been,  I  had  almost  said,  more 
than  human.  But  the  ideas,  peculiarly 
popish,  were  not  yet  matured  in  the 
churches.  Dissenting  writers,  I  find, 
have  been  seduced  by  the  same  sort  of 
irejudices  as  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Sngland,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
how  different  writers  can  find  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  British  Church,  the  very 
figure  of  their  own  denomination.  I 
ought  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  others; 
that  is,  to  forget  my  own  times  and  con- 


•  Phocas  took  awav  the  title  of  Universal 
Bishop  from  the  prelate  of  ConstaRtinopIe, 
aiMi  granted  it  to  Boniface  IIL  the  next  soe- 
eessor  but  one  to  Gregory.  Af\er  Phoeas'k 
death  the  prehte  oC  the  East  re-astaraed  the 
title.  The  tvo  bishops  each  preserved  it,  and 
with  equal  ambhion  strove  tor  the  pre-emi* 
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nezionB;  totnngplantmYselfintotheage 
of  which  I  write ;  to  make  liberal  allow- 
ances for  its  customs  and  prejudices,  and 
to  enable  the  reader,  from  facts  them- 
selves, to  form  his  own  judgment. 

For  near  a  century  and  a lialf  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  had  been  declining  in  Britain, 
and  for  the  greatest  part  of  that  time  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  confined  to  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  or  to  the  mountains  of 
Scotland.  Ireland  too  still  preserved 
something  of  the  light,  while  the  Angles 
or  Saxons,  our  ancestors,  destroyed  every 
evangelical  appearance  in  the  heart  of 
the  island.  No  barbarians  were  ever 
more  fero^us,  or  more  idolatrous ;  and 
the  BritAis,  who  escaped  their  ravage, 
op^resa^d  one  another  with  civil  broils. 
JBeing  ^voured  with  some  cessation  from 
their  wars  with  the  Saxons,  they  lost  by 
degrees  all  traces  of  former  piety,  though 
the  form  of  Christianity  sull  remained. 
One  proof  among  others,  which  the  old 
historian  Gildas  fives  of  their  entire  want 
of  Christian  zed  is,  that  they  took  net 
the  least  pains  for  the  conversion  of  the 
SaxoDs.  Seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  called 
the  Heptarchy,  were  now  formed,  alto- 
gether Ignorant  and  idolatrous',  while  the 
few  British  churches  were  inattentive  to 
the  propagation  of  Christian  truth  in  the 
island.  And  the  Saxons  continued,  some 
of  them  for  a  cenlury,  others  more  than 
two  centuries,  immersed  in  darkness.* 

One  cannot,  from  these  circumstances, 
form  any  agreeable  idea  either  of  the 

?iety  or  of  the  knowledge  of  the  British 
Christians.  Nor  are  the  excuses  which 
our  protestant  historians  are  inclined  to 
make  for  their  want  of  zeal,  at  all  satis- 
factory. It  has  been  said  that,  "The 
hostilities  of  the  Andes  would  cause 
such  attempts  to  be  arduous  ;*'  but  let  the 
reader  only  reflect  how  such  difficulties 
were  surmounted  by  zealous  and  chari- 
table Christians  in  fonner  ages.f  I 
cannot  but  therefore  subscribe  to  the 
testimony  of  our  ancient  historians,^ 
**  that  much  worthier  pastors  were  sent 
by  the  divine  goodness,  through  whom, 
those,  whom  God  had  foreknown,  might 
believe  to  salvation.*'  A  testimony  as 
evangelical  in  its  language,  as  it  is  solid 
in  fact. 

It  was  about  150  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  that  Gregory 

•Bede. 

t  SeeWamer'tEed.  Hi«t  towards  thebe- 
ginniog.  f  Bede. 


sent  his  &moii8  mission  into  <mr  island^ 
toward  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century.  It  was  no  sudden  Gi^egory  • 
thought,  but  the  effect  of  BritS^^ 
much  deliberation*  Even  be- 
fore his  consecration  at  Rome,  walking 
one  day  in  the  forum,  he  saw  some  very 
handsome  youths  exposed  to  sale.  Ask- 
ing of  what  country  they  were,  he  was 
informed  they  were  of  the  island  of 
Britain.  '*  Are  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island  Christians  or  Pagans  1"  Thev  are 
Pagans,  was  the  reply.  Alas !  said  he, 
deeply  sighing,  that  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness should  possess  countenances  so 
luminous,  and  that  so  fiur  a  front  should 
carry  minds  destitute  of  eternal  grace. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  nation  t  Angli, 
it  was  said.  In  truth  they  have  angelic 
countenances,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  should 
not  be  coheirs  with  angels  in  heaven. 
What  is  the  province  from  which  they 
come  ?  Deira,  that  is  Northumberland, 
be  was  told.  It  is  well,  said  he,  De  ira, 
snatched  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  call- 
ed to  the  mercy  of  Christ.  "What  is 
the  name  of  their  king  1"  Ella,  was  the 
answer.  Playing  upon  the  name,  "Al- 
leluia should  be  sung  to  God  in  those 
regions."*  Impress^  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  object,  he  earnestly  entreated 
the  then  Roman  bishop  lo  send  a  missioa 
to  the  island,  offering  himself  as  one 
ready  for  the  task.  Nothing  but  the  offi- 
cious benevolence  of  the  Roman  citizens 
prevented  the  work  at  that  time.  Gregory 
was  too  much  beloved  at  Rome  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  it. 

It  was  the  character  of  Gregory  to 
pursue  with  unwearied  attention  any  plan 
or  scheme  of  piety  or  discipline,  whien  he 
had  once  conceived.  After  his  consecration 
in  the  year  595,  he  directed  a  presbyter, 
whom  he  had  sent  into  France,  to  instruct 


*  I  leave  to  fattidiout  aeeptiot,  soeh  as  the 
historian  Hume,  to  sneer  at  Gregonr's  want  of 
Uiste  In  these  several  allusions.  The  candid 
reader  will  impute  them  to  the  times,  not  to 
the  man  ;  and  the  devout  and  charitable  will 
adore  the  goodness  of  God,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  provide  such  precious  benefits  for  oar 
country  ;  benefits,  which  call  for  ceasdest 
ghiUtude  to  the  Author  of  all  good.and  should 
endear  the  memory  of  the  Roman  prelate  to 
our  latest  posterity.  An  elegant  epigram  on 
MiUon,  bf  ft  'countryman  of  Gregory,  turns  on 
the  same  conceit : 

Ut  mens,  forma,  decor,  fades,  mos,  si  pfe- 
tas'sic, 

Nod  Anglos,  vemm  herde,  Angdos  ipsa 
"fores. 
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some  young  Saxons  of  seventeen  or 
MiMioosto  ^K^^***^  years  of  age,  in 
EogUnd,  Christiamty.  He  intended  to 
A.D  597  P'cp'^ro  ^^^  ^or  ^G  mission 
into  oar  island ;  and  in  the 
Tear  997  be  actually  sent  missionaries 
hither.  They  were  a  number  of  monks, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  named  An- 
(pistine.  In  obedience  to  Gre^ry's  direc- 
tions, they  proceeded  on  their  journey ; 
but  their  hearts  failed  them,  when  they 
reflected  on  the  difficulties  and  danra^ 
to  which  they  thought  themselves  likely 
to  be  exposed.  The  faith  and  zeal  and 
simplicity  of  a  Christian  missionary  were 
at  this  tmie  grown  rare  in  the  world; 
and  Augustine  was  sent  back  by  the  rest, 
to  entreat  Gregory  to  discharge  them  from 
the  service.  The  prelate  wrote  exhort- 
atory  letters,  advising  them  to  proceed  in 
confidence  of  Irvine  aid.  He  informed 
them,  that  it  had  been  better  not  to  have 
begun  a  good  work,  than  to  recede  from 
it  afterwards.  He  entreated  them  not  to 
be  deterred  by  the  labour  of  the  journey, 
nor  by  the  breath  of  malevolence.  He 
set  before  them  the  heavenly  prospects, 
and  prayed  that  he  himself  might  see  the 
fruit  of  their  labour  in  the  eternal  country. 
For  though,  says  he,  I  cannot  labour  with 
you,  may  1  at  the  same  time  be  found  in  the 
joy  of  retribution,  because  I  am  willing 
to  labour !  Nor  did  he  neglect  any  means 
proper  to  acconimodate  the  missionaries : 
ne  recommended  them  to  the  attention  of 
Etherius,  bishop  of  Aries,  and  secured 
them  all  the  assistance  in  France,  ^at 
might  expedite  their  passage  into  Britain, 
and  every  convenience  which  they  needed. 
Thus  aidmated,  they  arrived  in  Britain.* 
Therts  was,  however,  a  remarkable 
concurrence  of  providential  circumstan- 
ces which  fkcilitated  the  work,  and  gave 
It  a  more  expeditious  success  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  appearances.  It 
is  very  observable,  how  much  the  Lord 
has  made  use  of  women  in  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  among  idolaters.  To  mrmer 
instances  of  this  sort,'  we  must  add,  that 
two  queens  were  concerned  in  this  work, 
one  of  whom  was  the  infamous  Brunehout, 
whose  correspondence  vnth  Gregory  has 
been  noticed.  Desirous  to  cover  her 
▼ices  by  the  appearance  of  religion,  she 
had,  at  Gregory's  request,  given  the  mis- 
sionaries every  possible  assistance.  The 
other,  a  character  on  whom  the  mind  will 
dwell  with  pleasure,  was  Bertha,  the 
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only  dauriiter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris, 
a  descendant  of  Clovis.  Ethdbert,  to 
whom  she  had  been  married  in  his  fii- 
ther's  lifetime,  was  now  king  of  Kent, 
and  one  of  the  most  vnse  and  powerful  of 
the  Saxon  princes.  He  had  not  been  si- 
lowed  to  marry  the  French  princess  but 
on  the  express  stipulation,  that  she  should 
be  permitted  to  make  free  profession  of 
Chnstianity,  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated. She  brought  over  vnth  her  a 
French  bishop  to  the  court  of  Dorober- 
nium,  now  Canterbtiry.  Her  principles 
were  firm  and  sound:  her  conduct  was 
worthy  of  the  Christian  name ;  and  her 
influence  over  her  husband  waf  consider- 
able. Her  zealous  pie^  was  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  queen  Clovis,  which  hsd 
been  attended  with  such  happy  conse- 
quences in  France ;  and  every  thing  con- 
spired to  favour  the  missionaries. 

Ethelbert^assigned  Augustine  a  habi- 
tation in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  Here  he 
remained  at  first  with  his  associates,  who 
w«e  nearly  forty.  By  the  direction  of 
Gregory,  they  had  taken  with  them 
French  interpreters,  by  whose  means 
they  informed  the  king,  that  they  were 
come  from  Rome,*  and  brought  him  the 
best  tidings  in  the  world,  eternal  lifeHo 
those  who  received  them,  and  the  end- 
less enjoyment  of  life  with  the  living 
and  true  God.  After  some  days,  Ethel- 
bert  paid  them  a  visit ;  but  being  appre- 
hensive of  enchantments,  he  took  care  to 
receive  them  in  the  open  air,  where  he 
thought  he  should  be  safer  than  in  a 
house.  The  missionaries  met  him,  sing- 
ing litanies  for  their  own  salvation,  an$| 
that  of  those  for  vdiose  sake  they  came 
hither.f  Sitting  down,  by  the  king's 
direction,  they  preached  to  him  and  his 
attendants  the  word  of  life.  I  cannot 
produce  the  smallest  extract  of  the  ser^ 
mon ;  but  that  it  explained  the  fundamen- 
tals, at  least,  of  the  Gospel,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt.  One  may  form  some 
idea  of  it  by  the  kiw's  answer,  which 
was  to  this  effect,  "They  are  fine  words 
and  promises,  which  Ve  bring,  but  be- 
cause they  are  new  and  uncertain,  I  csa- 
not  afford  my  assent  to  them,  nor  relin- 
quish those  religious  practices  which  I 


•  Bede,  B.  I.  Ep.  85,  &c 

+  As  I  write  not  the  history  of  soperftition, 
but  of  Christiaa  religion,  I  think  not  myself 
obliged  to  cop?  all  Che  accounts  I  meet  with  in 
ancient  record*  which  relate  to  the  former. 
Justice,  ID  the  extreme,  has  beeai  done  to  them 
by  other  writers. 
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myself,  together  with  all  the  English 
nation,  have  for  so  lon^  a  time  observed. 
But  as  ye  are  come  hither  from  a  great 
distance,  and  as  I  seem  to  discover  that 
ye  are  willing  to  commupicate  to  us  those 
things,  which  ye  believe  to  be  true  and 
most  excellent,  we  are  not  willing  to  dis- 
turb you,  but  rather  to  receive  you  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  to  afford  yoij  what 
may  be  necessary  for  your  support ;  nor 
do  we  hinder  you  from  uniting  all,  whom 
ye  can  persuade  by  preacMng,  to  the 
faith  of  your  religion."  He  gave  them 
a  mansion  in  the  royal  city  of  Canterbury, 
with  all  necessary  accommodations,  and 
the  licen$<^^of  preaching  the  word.  As 
they  approached  the  city,  they  sang  in 
concert  this  litany;  We  pray  thee,  O 
Lord,  in  all  thy  mercy,  that  thine  angfer 
and  thy  funr  may  be  removed  from  this 
city,  and  n'om  thy  holy  house,  because 
we  have  sinned.    Alleluia.    ^ 

Certainly  the  human  mind  was  in  a 
debased  and  childish  state  at  this  time 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  world,  it 
had  long  been  sinking  in  its  powers  and 
taste.  The  heathen  philosophers  and 
orators  of  these  times  appear  no  way  su- 
perior to  Christian  authors  and  pastors, 
m  Iftie  use  and  cultivation  of  the  under- 
standing. Such  men  as  Gregory  and  his 
missionaries  should  not  be  compared 
with  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  but  with 
their  own  contemporaries ;  and  had  this 
been  done  by  writers  who  treat  them 
with  perfect  contempt,  the  injustice  of 
that  contempt  would  have  appeared.  It 
must  be  expected  that  the  work  of  divine 
gi^e  in  dinerent  ages,  will,  in  its  effects 
and  manifestations,  exhibit  the  com- 
plexion and  colour  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  srurronnded.  The  subtilty  of 
Satan  will  not  fail  to  take  every  possible 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  lean 
believe  that  even  more  superstitions  than 
those  recorded  by  Bede  attended  the  la- 
bours of  the  Roman  missionaries.  In  our 
own  times  of  refiaement,  evils  far  more 
plausible,  but  not  less  pernicious,  ac- 
company the  same  salutary  wt>rk.  I  have 
not,  however,  observed  any  thing  idola- 
trous, or  otherwise  directly  subversive  of 
Christianity,  to  have  yet  prevailed  in  any 
of  the  fashionable  superstitions.  These 
things  being  premised,  let  us  consider 
what  most  probably  was  ^e  doctrine 
preached  by  Augustine^  1  say  probably, 
since  the  wretched  narrattves  from  which 
I  draw  nay  information  have  ^ven  no  ac- 
count.   That  eternal  salvation  and  for- 
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giveness  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
was  his  capital  doctrine,  seems  evident 
in  a  great  measure  from  Ethelbert's  ob- 
servation of  the  good  news  which  they 
brought.  I  may  still  more  confidently 
say,  that  his  sermon  was  not  a  system  of 
moral  duties.  For  how  could  that  be 
called  good  news?  All  the  difficulty 
with  E3ielbert  was,  to  believe  what  they 
promised ;  the  very  same  difficulty  which 
strikes  all  unrenewed  minds  at  the  first 
hearing  of  the  Gospel.  And  when  to 
this  we  add  what  we  certainly  know  of 
Gregory's  sentiments,  and  consider  Au- 
gustine as  preaching  according'  to  his 
views,  the  evidence  seems  to  nse  even 
beyond  probability.  Ethelbert,  a  pru- 
dent and  sensible  prince,  though,  as  yet 
at  least,  by  no  means  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  sees  no  suspicious 
mark  in  the  language  and  conduct  of  the 
preachers.  The  air  of  genuine  sincerity 
is  simple,  and  above  the  possibility  of 
imitation.  Candid  and  intelligent  minds 
perceive  it  almost  intuitively.  The  king 
of  Kent  could  see  no  selfish  motive  that 
was  likely  to  influence  these  men.  They 
spake  with  an  earnestness  that  showed 
their  ewn  conviction  of  the  excellency  of 
their  doctrine,  and  their  desire  of  profit- 
ing their  fellow-creatures.  Not  an  atom 
of  gain  was  to  be  acquired  to  the  See  of 
Rome :  the  whole  mission  was  disinter- 
ested. Hence  the  candid  prince  was  in- 
duced to  give  them  countenance;  and 
the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  preach- 
ed by  these  missionaries  with  plainness 
and  sincerity. 

Their  conduct  at  Canteri)nry  was  cor- 
respondent to  these  be^nnings.  They 
prayed,  fasted,  watchM,  preached  the 
word  of  life  to  all,  as  opportunity  served : 
they  lived  as  men  above  the  world :  re- 
ceived nothing  from  those  whom  tbey 
taught,  except  necessaries:  they  prac- 
tised what  they  taught,  and  showed  a 
readiness  to  suffer,  or  even  to  die,  for  the 
truth  which  they  preached.  Some  be- 
lieved and  were  baptized,  admiring  their 
innocent  lives,  and  tasting  the  sweetness 
of  their  doctrine.  Near  the  city  there 
was  an  old  church,  built  in  the  times  of 
the  Romans,  in  which  queen  Bertha  was 
wont  to  pray.  In  this  the  missionaries 
first  held  fheir  assemblies,  sang,  prayed, 
preachedi  and  baptized,  till,  the  king 
himself  being  converted  to  the  faith,* 
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*  I  hope  Bede't  expression  (B.  L  £p.  26,)  ii 
true  in  tne  proper  aense  of  the  words. 
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they  obtained  a  larger  license  for  preach- 
inff  every  where,  and  of  building^  or  re- 
pairing churches.  When  he  himself, 
among  others,  delighted  with  the  holi- 
ness of  their  lives,  and  the  preciousness 
of  Goepel  promises,  confirmed  by  manv 
miracles,*  believed  and  was  baptized, 
numbers  crowded  to  hear,  and  received 
the  word.  The  king,  congratulating  the 
new  converts,  declared  mat  he  would 
compel  no  man  to  become  a  Christian ; 
however  he  embraced  those  who  did  so 
with  a  more  intimate  affection  as  fellow- 
heirs  of  the  grace  of  life.  For  the  mis- 
sionaries had  taught  him,  that  the  service 
of  Christ  ouffht  to  be  voluntary,  not 
compulsive.  He  now  gave  to  them  a 
settlement  in  Canterbury,  suited  to  their 
station,  with  all  necessary  accommoda- 
tions. 

Augustine  returning  into  France,  re- 
ceived ordination,  as  the  iurchbishop  of 
the  English  nation,  from  the  bishop  of 
Aries,  and  returning  into  Bri- 
tain, sent  Laurentius  the  pres- 
byter, and  Peter  the  moiuL,  to 
acquaint  Gregory  with  his 
success,  and  to  receive  an- 
swers to  various  questions. 
To  his  inauiries  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  Gregory  an- 
swered, that  the  donations  made  to  the 
Church  were,  by  the  customs  of  the  Ro- 
man See,  divided  into  four  portions,  one 
for  the  bishop  and  his  family  to  support 
hospitality,  a  second  to  the  clergy,  a  third 
to  the  poor,  a  fourth  to  the  reparation  of 
churches:  that  as  the  pastors  were  all 
monks,  they  ought  to  live  in  common, 
with  a  remarl^able  exception,  which 
proves  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
marriage,  one  of  the  marks  of  Antichrist,f 
was  not  yet  enjoined  the  clergy,  namely, 
that  those  of  them  who  preferped  the  mar- 
riafi^e  state,  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  marry, 
ana  receive  their  maintenance  out  of  the 
monastery.  To  another  question,  which 
related  to  the  diversity  of  customs  and 
liturgies  in  different  churches,  the  answer 
of  Gregory  was  liberal ;  namely,  that  the 
new  bishop  was  not  bound  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  Rome,  but  that  he  might  se- 


Auguftine 
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*  What  shall  be  said  eonceroing  these  mi- 
raclet  ?  The  eredulity  of  that  age  ahould  not 
lead  one  to  deny  all  that  is  said' of  them.  It 
"was  a  new  scene  :  ETangeliSU  were  preaching 
among  pageant.  Certain  it  is,  that  every  one 
eoncemed  in  tho«e  aoeiiet  believed  their  rea- 
lity. 

t  1  Tim.  iT.  3, 


lect  whatever  parts  or  rules  appeared  the 
most  eligible,  and  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  piety  of  the  infant  diuich  of 
England,  and  compose  them  into  a  aya- 
tem  for  its  use.  A  number  of  other  que»- 
tions  and  answers  are  recorded  likewise, 
too  uninteresting  to  deserve  a  place  here.* 
Yet  amidst  the  childish  superstition  of 
the  times,  the  enlightened  mind  of  Gre- 
gory appears;  and  his  occasional  com- 
ment on  St.  Paul's  words,  concerning  the 
law  in  his  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  his  mind,  in  which  the  bishop  ua- 
derstands  the  Apostle  as  describing  him- 
self to  be  free  and  enslaved  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  double  respect  to  his  natural 
and  spiritual  state,  evinces  the  solidity  of 
his  evangelical  knowled^. 

Augustine  having  intimated,  that  the 
harvest  was  plenteous,  but  that  the  la- 
bourers were  few,  Gregory  sent  him  more 
missionaries,  and  directed  him  to  consti- 
tute a  bishop  at  York,  who  mi^t  have 
other  subordinate  bishops;  yet,  m  such  a 
manner,  that  Augustine  of  Canterbnir 
should  be  metropolitan  of  all  England. 
Such  were  the  rudiments  of  the  English 
church. — ^Gregory  has  been  censurra  for 
excessive  eagerness  in  settling  a  plan  of 
ecclesiastical  government  for  places  as 
yet  not  in  the  least  evangelized:  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  this  extreme  care  of 
subordination  and  uniformity  does  seem 
premature ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  &- 
voured  such  hasty  external  institutions. 

Gregory  thought  long  and  deeply  of 
this  his  favounte  infimt  Church;  and 
wrote  to  Mellitus,  one  of  the  missiooaritt 
going  to  Britain,  an  accotmt  of  the  fruits 
of  his  meditations;  which  were,f  that  the 
idol-temples  being  purged  of  their  un- 
cleanness,  should  be  converted  into 
churches  for  the  use  of  the  natines,  in 
which  they  might  worship  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel.  And  reflecting  that 
they  had  been  wont  to  sacrifice  to  dc>- 
mons,  and  in  their  sacrifices  to  indulgs 
themselves  in  feasts,  he  directs  that,  set- 
ting apart  all  sacrifices,  and  whoever 
was  connected  with  idolatry,  they  might 
be  allowed  on  the  day  of  the  Choir's 
dedication,  or  on  the  martyrdom  of  Saints, 
to  make  booths  for  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  churches,  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  temperate  banquets.  This 
latter  direction  appears  dangerous;  the 
reason  he  assigns  for  it  is,  that  the  Eng- 
lish, if  thQT  found  their  usual  entertain- 
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ments  to  be  altogether  prohibited,  might 
be  induced  to  relapse  into  idolatry.  I 
cannot  compare  Gregory's  compliances  to 
the  Jesuitical  artifices  practised  in  after 
ages  amon^  the  Chinese,  because  it  ap- 
pears that  idolatry  was  absolutely  pro- 
nibited,  and  the  real  Christian  religion 
taught  in  Britain :  but  a  man  who  kSew 
human  nature  so  well  as  this  bishop  did, 
might  have  foreseen  the  practical  ex- 
cesses which  his  licence  would  encoor- 
a^,  and  should  have  committed  to  God 
himself  the  success  of  his  own  cause 
among  the  English. 

Hearing  from  Augustine  of  his  miracu- 
lous pow^,  Gregory,  who  seems  to  have 
entertained  no  doubt  of  their  reality,  cau- 
tions him  excellently  against  pride  and 
presumption  on  their  account,  informs 
nim  that  they  were  given  him  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  converts  than  of  him- 
self, and  teaches  him  the  all-important 
lesson  of  humility.  He  vrrote  also  to 
Ethelbert,  to  congratulate,  instruct,  and 
exhort  him,  setting  before  him  the  exajoft* 
pie  of  the  great  Constantine,  and  pressing 
him  to  extend  the  propiagation  of  me  Gos- 
pel.*   His  zeal  was  much  animated  by 


•  Hume  (Chap.  I.  of  hii  History  of  England) 
repreaents  this  exhortation  to  extend  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Goepel  as  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  Augusune»  **  who  bad  thought  proper, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  mission,  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  the  ^atest  lenity."  Thus  it 
is  that  men,  more  malignant  than  intelligent  in 
Christian  history,  pervert  facts,  and  represent 
pious  men  as  hypocritical  in  their  moderate  con- 
duct  The  truth  is,  neither  Constantine,  nor 
Theodosius,  nor  Gregory,  nor  any  of  the  ancients, 
ever  compelled  any  man  to  become  a  Christian, 
either  in  the  beginning  or  progress  of  religion. 
Nor  does  any  thmg  of  the  kind  appear  in  Gre- 
gory's letter  to  Ethelbert  But  he,  like  Theodo- 
sius, directed  that  the  worship  of  idols  should  be 
destroyed.  Men  were  allowed  to  remain  aloof 
all  their  days  from  Christianity  if  they  pleased. 
Forced  conversions,  like  those  of  popery  in  afler 
ages,  were  as  yet  unknown,  and  persecutioo,  the 
other  mark  of  Antichrist  as  vet  existed  not  in 
the  Church.  It  is  ^ery  possible  that  the  indif^ 
ferent  spirit  of  our  times  may  be  disgusted  with 
that  part  of  the  conduct  of  Theodosius  and  Gre- 
gonr,  which  related  to  the  destruction  of  idols, 
ana  call  it  penecution.  Be  it  so:  I  have  (in 
Chap.  zvi.  Cent  iv.)  examined  this  point  with 
as  much  exactness  as  I  can.  But  let  not  men  of 
sincere  piety  and  fervent  charity  for  the  good  of 
sonls,  be  represented  as  if  they  were  hypocriti- 
cal in  their  moderation  at  first,  and  as  if  they 
intended  to  establish  tyranny  aflsiwards.  Their 
plan  was,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  present 
reding  maxims  or  not,  to  compel  no  man  to  re- 
ceive Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ren- 
der the  practice  of  idolatiy  impracticable.  I 
believe  many,  who  have  written  against  them 
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the  near  prospect  which  he  himself  had 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  of  which  he 
failed  not  to  inform  the  king  of  Kent:* 
the  latter  reigned  fifty  years,  .  r*  itic 
and  died  in  616.  As  a  states-  -'^•"•"C 
man  he  was  great,  as  a  Christian  greater 
still.  And  few  princes  in  any  age  were 
richer  blessings  to  their  subjects  than 
E  thelbert  and  Bertha. 

But  this  fine  gold  was  not  without 
some  alloy!  Before  these  events  there 
existed,  in  Wales  particularly,  a  British 
Church.  Augustine  willing  to  establish 
a  uniformity  of  discipline  and  customs  in 
the  island,  invited  the  Welsh  bishops  to 
a  conference,  and  began  to  admonish  them 
to  enter  into  Christian  peace  and  concord, 
that  with  hearts  united  they  might  join 
in  evangelizing  the  pagans.  The  Britons 
observcS  Easter  at  a  season  different 
from  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  did 
many  other  things  contrary  to  her  cus- 
toms. The  conference  proved  fruitless  ; 
the  Britons  would  hearken  to  no  prayers 
or  exhortations;  and  Augustine  in  the 
close  had  recourse  to  a  miraculous  sini.f 
A  blind  man  was  introduced  to  be  heued. 
We  are  told  that  the  Britons  had  no  suc- 
cess ;  but  that  Au^stine's  prayers  were 
heard,  and  his  sight  was  restored.  The 
Britons  were  induced  to  confess,  that  Au- 
gustine was  sent  of  God,  but  pleaded  the 
obstinacy  of  their  people,  as  a  reason  for 
their  non-compliance.— A  second  synod 
was  appointed,  attended  by  seven  British 
bishops,  and  many  of  their  learned  men, 
belonging  to  the  famous  monastery  at 
Bangor,  of  which  Dinoth  was  at  that  time 
the  abbot.  Before  these  came  to  the 
synod,  they  asked  the  adviee  of  a  person 
of  reputed  sanctity,  whether  they  should 
give  up  their  own  traditions  on  the  au- 
thority of  Augustine  or  not.  Let  humility, 
said  he,  be  the  test,  and  if  yon  find,  when 
you  come  to  the  synod,  that  he  rises  up 
to  you  at  your  approach,  obey  him ;  if 
not,  let  him  be  despised  by  you.  On  so 
precarious  an  evidence,  it  seems,  did  he 
rest  the  proof  of  humility.  It  happened, 
that  Augustine  continued  sitting  on  their 
arrival,  which  mi^ht  easily  have  taken 
place  without  any  mtentional  insult:  the 
Britons   were   however    incensed,    and 


as  persecutAcs,  have  not  distinctly  understood 
this  distincHoii.  All  1  contend  for  here  is  this, 
they  acted  consistently  and  uprightly. 

•  Gregory  Itad  already  written  to  queen  Ber- 
tha, and  stimulated  her  zeal  to  labour  for  the 
conversion  of  her  hnsband.-^Id.  C  32. 

f  Bed.  B.  U.  a  S. 
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would  hearken  to  no  tenns  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Auffastine  proposed  to  them  to 
agree  with  him  only  in  three  thinffs, 
leaving  other  points  of  difference  unde- 
cided, namely,  to  observe  Easter  at  the 
same  time  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  to  administer  baptism  afler  the 
Roman  manner,  and  to  jom  with  Augus- 
tine in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Eng- 
lish. In  all  6ther  things,  says  he,  M-e 
will  bear  you  with  patience.  The  Bri- 
tons were  inexorable,  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority.  "  If  you  will 
not  have  peace  with  brethren,  said  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  roused  at  length 
into  an  unbecoming  warmth,  you  will 
have  war  with  enemies ;  and  if  you  will 
not  preach  to  the  English  the  way  of  life, 
you  will  suffer  death  at  their  hands.''  It 
happened  afterwards,  that,  in  an  invasion 
of  the  Pagan  Saxons  of  the  North,  the 
fiangorian  monks  were  cruelly  destroyed, 
though  long  afler  the  death  of  Augustine. 
He  died  in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  after  having  lived  to 
see  the  Gospel  propagated  with  increas- 
ing success.  He  ordained  Mellitus  and 
Justus  bishops ;  London  was  brought  into 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island  found  the  benefit  of 
nis  labours,  and  of  those  of  his  auxiliaries. 

I  shall  close  the  story  of  English  af- 
fairs with  the  death  of  Augustine,  which 
happened  early  in  the  7th  century.  And 
as  the  ground  I  am  now  upon  has  been 
disputed,  I  am  willing  to  lay  open  all  the 
information  which  antiquity  can  give  us. 
Let  us  hear  some  other  accounts  of  these 
transactions. 

Writers,  who  have  been  studious  of 
the  honour  of  our  country,  tell  us,  that 
when  Augustine  came  into  England  he 
found  seven  bishops  and  an  archbishop 
supplied  with  godly  governors  and  ab- 
bots, and  that  the  church  was  in  goodly 
order,  at  Bangor  particularly:  that  Di- 
noth  the  abbot  showed  Augustine  that 
they  owed  him  no  subjection :  that  their 
bishops  had  been  independent  of  Rome 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  no  more 
right  to  their  obedience  than  other  Chris- 
tians had,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Caer- 
leon  upon  Usk  was  their  proper  superior;* 
and  that  in  revenge  for  this  honest  asser- 
tion of  their  independency,  the  Kentish 
king  procured  the  invasion  and  slaughter 
of  the  Bridsh  monks  mentioned  above. 

•  Gftlfridus  Monometentis,  B.  IV.  C.  13. 
See  NicboUt  on  the  Commoii  Prayer. 


How  Christianity  was  afterwards  pro- 
pagated in  our  island,  and  how  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Roman  and  British 
churches  terminated,  will  properly  fall 
under  our  consideration  hereafter.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  injustice  of  a  certain 
writer*  to  the  memory  of  Gregory,  in  ao- 
cusing  him  of  exercising  tyranny  over 
the  British  Church  is  very  glaring.  We 
have,  by  an  early  association  of  ideas, 
been  so  habituated  to  condemn  every 
thing  that  is  Roman  in  reli^on,  that  we 
are  not  easily  open  to  conviction  on  ttus 
subject.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  not  the  least  revenue  could 
accrue  to  Gregory  from  the  conversion  of 
Britain ;  nor  did  he  suggest  er  intimate 
any  lucrative  plan,  directly  or  indirectly. 
If  there  were  any  improper  steps  taken, 
ihey  must  not  be  charged  to  a  selfish  or 
interested  spirit,  such  as  that  which  has 
since  animated  the  papacy.  The  doc- 
trines avowedly  and  earnestly  taught  by 
Gregory  and  his  followers,  were  the  doc- 
trines of  Grace ;  and  though  no  account 
of  the  faith  of  the  Welsh  monks  is  given 
us,  there  is  great  reason  on  account  of 
the  Pelagian  leaven  of  our  island,  to  fear 
it  was  not  so  truly  Christian  as  that  of 
Gregory.  That  they  were  uncharitable, 
appears  incontestable  from  their  neglect 
of  the  Saxon  pagans,  and  their  obstmate 
refusal  to  hearken  to  any  advice  on  that 
head.  And  the  reader  has  already  had  a 
view  of  their  manners,  very  different  from 
the  flattering  account  of  Galfridus.  Ihe 
extent  of  the  British  Church,  before  the 
arrival  of  Augustine,  was  so  inconsidera- 
ble, that  when  Gregory  planned  the  hier- 
archy of  this  island,  it  is  probable  he 
knew,  little  of  the  very  existence  of  such 
a  Church.  The  fault  of  ambitious  en- 
croachment must,  therefore  be  laid  to 
Augustine.  Seduced  he  undoubtedly  was, 
according  to  the  common  superstition  of 
the  age,  by  an  excessive  zeal  for  uniform- 
ity. And  that  admirable  method  of  unit- 
ing zeal  for  establishments  with  a  spirit 
of  toleration,  which  was  discovered  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  as 
yet  unknown.  The  Britons  had  been  in- 
dependent, and  they  had  a  right  to  con- 
tinue so;  but  I  believe,  from  all  appear^ 
ances,  that  Augustine's  desire  to  make  a 
connexion  with  the  Romans  sprang  from 
charitable  views. 

What  Could  be  the  meaning  of  his 
wishing  the  Bntons  to  baptize  after  the 


•  Bower's  Lives  of  Popes,  Vol.IL  Gr^ory. 
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Roman  maimer  I  This  question  has  ex- 
ercised the  critical  talents  of  authors. 
After  all,  as  baptism  bj  trinal  immersion 
was  then  the  Roman  mode,  this  seems  to 
give  the  most  natoral  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  charge  of  GralMdus,  in  accusing  the 
Romans  of  employ^ing  the  pagans  to  mur- 
der the  Britisn,  is  too  absurd  to  merit 
any  serious  notice.  Augustine  died  long 
before  it  happened.  Gregory  himself 
was  deceased  before  the  controversies  be- 


tween Augustine  and  Dinoth  took  place. 
He  has  been  accused  of  extreme  mcon- 
sistency,  in  being  imperious  toward  here- 
tics, and  indulgent  toward  pagans*  and 
Jews.  But  a  more  exact  acquaintance 
with  cases  would  enable  men  to  form  a 
better  judgment.  Gregory,  like  all  real 
good  men,  was  averse  to  use  violent 
methods  in  proselyting;  he  knew  that 
conversion,  if  sincere,  must  be  voluntary. 
But  when  men  once  have  been  received 
into  the  Christian  pale,  the  same  zeal 
which  laboured  for  their  conversion,  is 
studious  for  their  uniform  attachment  to 
Christian  fundamentals.  It  was  no  breach 
of  charity  in  Gregory  to  attempt  to  hin 
der  the  promotion  of  a  Donatist  in  the 
Christian  church  in  Africa,  and  such  an 
attempt  was  very  consistent  with  that 
charity  which  forbad  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews, 

On  the  whole,  Gregory's  conduct  with 
respect  to  our  island  appears  one  of  the 
most  shining  efforts  of  Christian  charity. 
His  missionaries,  in  general,  acted  lauda- 
bly ;  and  the  real  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity was,  under  God,  effected  by  their 
means.  There  was  a  stain  of  rivalry  and 
jealousy,  as  we  have  seen,  which  appear- 
ed in  their  conduct;  but  they  were  men, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   WORKS  OF   OREOORT. 

This  great  prelate,  worn  out  at 
length  with  labours  and  diseases,  slept 
Deftthof  ^^  J©8U8  in  the  year  604,t 
Qr^gorj^  after  he  had  enjoyed,  shall  I 
A  D  604.  "^y""*^'  endured,  his  bishop- 
ric thirteen  years  and  six 
months.  No  man  in  any  age  ever  gave 
himself  up  more  sincerely  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 


•  Bover. 


fFleury,  Vol.  iv.B.  zuTi.43. 
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creatures.  Power  in  him  was  a  volun- 
tary servitude,  undertaken  not  for  himself, 
but  for  all  the  world.  Even  the  growth 
of  superstition,  with  which  he  was  strong- 
ly infected,  while  it  secured  to  him  the 
cheerful  obedience  of  the  laity,  contribute 
ed  nothing  to  his  ease  or  secular,  emolu- 
ment. The  belief  of  the  Roman  bishops' 
succession  to  Peter,  which  he  found  preva- 
lent in  Europe,  was  accidentally  strength- 
ened b^  his  eminent  piety  and  his  labo- 
rious virtues. 

Had  he  even  been  disposed  to  extend 
his  authority  to  much  greater  lengths,  all 
the  world  would  have  been  prone  to  sub- 
mit to  his  decrees;  so  firmly  was  the 
opinion  of  his  integrity  established  amonsr 
men.  His  conscience,  however,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  carry  anything  fkrther 
than  precedents  had  sanctioned ;  and  who, 
especially  in  an  age  of  superstitious  cre- 
dulity, could  doubt  the  justice  of  his  pre- 
tensions, while  the  pre-eminence  was  so 
painful,  so  disinterested,  and  so  bene- 
ficially exerted  ? 

For  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  call 
him  Pope.  He  pretended  not  to  any- 
thing like  infallibility,  nor  did  he  ever 
attempt  any  thing  like  a  secular  domina- 
tion. The  seeds  of  Antichrist  were  vigo- 
rously shooting  indeed ;  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Gregory  doubtless  contributed 
much  to  mature  the  poisonous  plant. 
But  idolatry,  spiritual  tyranny,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works,  the  three 
discriminating  marks  of  the  papacy,  had, 
as  yet,  no  settled  establishment  at  Rome. 
Had  this  man  lived  in  our  age,  he  would 
doubtless  have  beheld,  with  astonish- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  the  worldly  spiritof 
many  Christian  pastors  so  called,  and  on 
the  other  the  impiety  of  numerous  infidels 
who  are  continually  railing  against  the 
religious.  His  mind,  naturally  vigorous, 
industrious  and  active,  would  doubtless 
have  shaken  off  the  gloom  and  credulity 
of  superstition;  but  he  would  have  been 
amazed  to  hear  the  pompous  pretences  to 

{thilosophy,  in  which  every  juvenile  solo- 
ist indfulges  himself.  He  would  have 
examined  the  fruits,  and  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  with  what  propriety  the 
term  philosopher  could  be  applied  to 
sceptics,  blasphemers,  a&eists,  levellers, 
and  sensuaHsU.  He  would,  as  a  bishop, 
have  tried  what  could  be  done  to  stem 
the  torrent,  aid  have  exerted  in  the  way 
of  discipline,  which  was  his  peculiar 
talent,  his  usual  address,  mildness  and 
resolution.  HfB  would  have  mourned  over 
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his  beloved  England,*  if  he  had  seen  her 
80  absurdly  ensTayed  to  ideas  of  mistaken 
liberty,  as  to  spurn  at  decent  rules  of 
discipline,  and  to  discountenance,  as  ty- 
ranny, godly  attempts  to  introduce  and 
support  them.  He  would  have  heen 
ready  to  say,  "this  people  are  enemies 
to  their  own  good;"  he  would  have  pitied 
them,  wept  and  consoled  himself  with 
his  usual  refuge,  the  views  of  a  better 
world,  and  have  done  what  good  was  still 
in  his  power,  by  the  example  of  a  holy 
life,  by  painful  preaching,  and  by  pious 
writings. 

Of  these  last  we  have  many  still  extant. 
He  particularly  excelled  in  devotional 
composition.  Litanies  had 
been  used  in  the  West  before 
his  time,  in  calamitous  sea- 
sons, as  during  plague  or  fa- 
mine. These  were  collected, 
and  the  choicest  parts  selected  from  them, 
and  compiled,  through  the  care  of  Gre- 
gory, into  one  large  litany,  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  by  the  Church  of 
England  at  this  day.  It  was  much  cor- 
rupted afterwards  in  the  popish  times, 
was  reformed  by  Hermanns,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  in  the  days  of  Luther,  and 
afterwards  improved  by  our  reformers. 

But  the  Church  of  England  is  not  only 
indebted  to  Gregoiy  for  the  Litany.  In 
his  Sacramentary  he  embodied  the  col- 
lects of  the  ancient  Church,  and  improved 
old,  or  made  new  ones.  Galasius,  before 
him,  had  appointed  public  prayers,  com- 
posed by  himself  or  others.  These  were 
all  placed  in  the  offices  by  Gregory.  And 
by  a  comparison  of  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  with  his  Sacramentary,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  almost  all  the  collects  for  Sun- 
days, and  the  principal  festivals  in  the 
Church  of  England,  were  taken  out  of  the 
latter.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  an  ad  van 
ta^e,  that  our  reformers  followed  anti- 
quity so  much  in  the  work.  The  purifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  services  from  the 
corrupt  and  idolatrous  mixtures  of  popery, 
was  as  strong  an  indication  of  their  judg- 
ment as  the  composition  of  prayers  alto- 
gether new  could  have  been,  which,  how- 
ever, they  scrupled  not  to  iniroduce  in 


•  The  eratimde  Of  Bede  has  (B.  II.  C.  1. 
£oc.  Histj  led  him  to  apply  to  Gregory  the 
iKori\»  of  St.  Paul  in  regard  t'o-the  Corinthians. 
As  an  Englishman  who  felt  Ms  obligations  to 
Gregory,  he  says,  <*  the  teal  of  iiis  apostleship 
are  we  in  the  Lord."    The  testimony  of  anti- 

auity  to  Gregory's  beneficent  piety  toward 
lis  island  is  uniform. 
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various  parts  of  the  Liturgy.    From  tfie 
brief  account  I  have  given,*  it  appears, 
that  the  Service  of  our  Church  is  for  more 
ancient  than  the  Roman  Missal,  proper- 
ly speaking.    And  whoever  has  attended 
to  the  superlative  simplicity,  fervour,  and 
energy  of  the  prayers,  and  of  the  coUe^ 
particularly,  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
concluding,  that  they  must  have  been  com- 
posed in  a  time  of  true  evangelical  light 
and  godliness.    It  is  impossible  inde^ 
to  say  how  early  some  parts  of  the  Litoi^ 
gy  were  written ;  but  aoubtless  they  are 
of  very  high  antiquity.  Many  persons,  in 
dark  times,  and  under  ^e  disadvantage 
of  slothful  ignorant  pastors,  have  been 
enlightened  and  nourished  through  their 
medium,  and  not  a  few,  I  trust,  of  my 
readers  can  justly  confess  with  me,  how 
much  their  devotion  has  been  assisted  by 
the  public  use  of  them.    Let  any  unpre- 
judiced person  compare  with  the  Liturgy 
several  forms  of  prayer  composed  in  mo- 
dem times,  and  he  will  find  an  unction  to 
attend  the  former,  of  which  the  latt»  is 
destitute.    The  present  age  is  certainly 
much  tinctured,  in  general,  with  a  scep- 
tical, philosophic  spirit,  which  in  its  na- 
ture is  not  favourable  to  the  production  of 
devotional  compositions. 

The  historical  evidence  hence  resulting 
of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times  is 
The  Western  Church  was  far  from 
wholly  corrupt  in  the  close  of  the  si 
century.f  The  doctrines  of  grace  revived 
by  Augustine  were  still  predominant: 
divine  life  was  much  clogged  indeed  with 
the  asthma  of  superstition ;  but  its  pulse 
was  yet  vigorous.  I  close  this  digression, 
if  it  may  be  called  one,  with  remarking, 
that  the  continued  use  of  these  liturgies 
in  the  churches  of  the  West,  demonstrates 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  in 
favour  of  evangelical  doctrine. 

Of  Gregory's  epistles  nothing  more  is 
needful  to  be  added  to  the  numerous  ex- 
tracts from  them,  which  have  supplied 
me  with  materials  for  his  history. 

His  exposition  of  the  book  of  Job  is 
very  voluminous.  In  a  letter  to  Leander 
prefixed  to  it,  he  speaks  of  the  tripartite 
sense,  according  to  the  ideas  ^j^^^,^ 
of  Augustine,  with  sufficient  ea^Sition 
justness  and  accuracy;  yet  ofthebook 
through  fondness  for  system    of  Job. 


•  Nicholls  on  B.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

t  That  bcamiful  and  sublime  ode,  ealled 
Te  Deum,  ascribed^  though  not  with  certainty, 
to  Ambrose,  was  mcontestablj  used  in  the 
Church  before  tlie  middle  of  the  sixth  oeotaiy. 
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he  carries  his  point  too  feur,  so  as  to 
destroy  sometimes  the  literal  sense,  after 
the  vicious  mode  of  Origen.  We  may 
believe  him,  when  he  describes  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  subject  to  his  own  bodily 
afflictions ;  and  he  frankly  owns  his  ne- 
glect of  language  and  style.  Few  read- 
era  will  be  tempted  to  search  the  work 
throughout,  on  account  of  the  heaviness 
of  his  manner,  and  the  total  want  of  ele- 
gance. Yet  piety  and  humility  are  every 
where  predominant;  and  though  it  can  by 
no  means  be  called  a  just  commentary  on 
the  book  of  Job,  he  in  general  avoids  de- 
viations from  the  analog  of  faith,  by  the 
evangelical  purity  of  his  frame  and  tern* 
per,  and  he  had,  I  doubt  not,  real  com- 
munion with  God  in  the  work.  Let  us 
hear  his  humble  confession  at  the  close ;  it 
deserves  the  serious  notice  of  authors,  and 
in  that  most  salutary  science  of  self-know- 
ledge demonstrates  a  proficiency  worthy 
of  a  follower  of  Augustine. 

"  Having  finished  my  work,  I  see  I 
must  return  to  myself.  The  human  mind 
is  frequently  bewildered,  even  when  it 
attempts  to  speak  correctly.  For  while 
we  study  propriety  of  language,  we  are 
drawn  out  of  ourselves,  and  are  apt  to 
lose  simplicity.  From  speaking  in  pub- 
lic let  me  return  to  the  court  of  3ie  heart ; 
let  me  call  my  thoughts  to  a  serious  con- 
sultation with  a  view  to  discern  myself, 
that  I  may  observe  whether  I  have  spoken 
evil  inadvertently,  or  good  in  a  wrong 
spirit.  For  then  only  is  real  good  spoken 
in  a  right  spirit,  when  we  mean  by  it  to 
please  him  alone  from  whom  we  receive 
It.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  said 
evil ;  yet  I  will  not  maintain  that  I  am 
absolutely  innocent  in  this  respect.  The 
good  which  I  have  spoken  I  have  receiv- 
ed from  above,  and  it  is  less  ^ood,  through 
my  sinfulness.  For,  averting  my  con- 
templation from  words  and  sentences,  the 
leaves  and  branches,  and  nanowly  in- 
specting the  root  of  my  intention,  I  know 
that  I  meant  earnestly  to  please  G^d :  but 
the  desire  of  human  praise  insensibly 
mixes  with  this  intention.  I  discover  this 
slowly  and  afterwards,  and  find  that  the 
execution  corresponds  not  with  the  first 
intention.  Wtrile  we  really  mean  to 
please  God  at  first,  the  love  of  human 
praise  st^s  into  the  mind,  and  overtakes 
and  accompanies  the  pur»  design ;  as  in 
eating,  what  was  begun  tbtough  necessity 
and  in  innocence,  terminates  too  often  in 
excess.  If  we  are  strictly  examined  by 
the  divine  Judge,  how  can  we  escape  1 


Our  evils  are  our  own  without  mixture, 
and  our  ffood  thines  are  defiled  with  irn* 
purity.  What  I  feel  within,  I  lay  open 
to  my  reader.  In  expounding  I  have  not 
concealed  what  I  think ;  in  confessing  I 
hide  not  what  I  suffer. — ^I  beg  every  rea- 
der to  pray  for  me.  If  the  value  of  his 
prayers  and  of  my  exposition  be  compared, 
he  will  have  the  advantage.  He  receives 
from  me  only  words ;  but  repays  me  vnth 
tears  of  supplication." 

His  pastoral  care  is  a  monument  of  the 
author's  intense  seriousness.  I  have  al- 
ready observed  in  many  Christian  pas- 
tors, and  in  Gregory  as  emi-  , 
nently  as  in  most,  a  very  !^^^J!y 
strong  sense  of  the  import-  ^^^ 
ance  of  the  clerical  office, 
which  rebukes  the  presumption  of  mo- 
derns more  keenly  than  any  words  of 
mine  can  do.  With  the  ancients  scarcely 
any  person,  however  oualified,  seemed 
adequate  to  the  cure  ot  souls ;  with  us 
eveiy  striplinffundertakes  it  without  fear 
or  hesitation.  The  treatise  itself  deserves 
to  be  read  throughout  by  every  candidate 
for  the  pastoral  office.  I  know  not  how 
to  select  any  parts  of  it  particularly,  and 
its  brevity  foroids  and  discourages  all  at- 
tempts at  abridgment.* 

The  exposition  of  the  Canticles  is  wor- 
thy of  the  godly  spirit  of  Gregory.    I 
shall  hazard   a  quotation  or 
two*  which  I  doubt  not  will    Gregorjr»i 
correspond   with  the  sensa-    S^fh'can- 
tions  of  minds  acquainted  spi-    tides, 
ritually  with  Jesus  Christ, 
however  the  profiuie  may  ridicule,  and 
the  phlegmatic  may  censure.  It  is  worth 
while  to  show,  that  a  spirit  of  union  with 
Christ  has  ever  been  felt  in  his  Church. 

On  the  first  verse  of  the  Canticles  he 
says,  **  Let  him  whom  I  love  above  all, 
nay  alone,  let  him  come  to  me,  that  he 
may  touch  me  with  the  sweetness  of  his 
inspiration.  For  when  I  feel  his  influ- 
ence, I  leave  myself  by  a  sudden  change, 
and  being  melted  am  transformed  into 
his  likeness.  The  holy  mind  is  disgust- 
ed with  all  things  which  it  feels  from  the 


*  Shoald  the  young  candidate  for  the  mi- 
nistry objeet,  as  he  justly  may,  the  difficulty 
of  meeting^  with  this  work  of  Gregory,  let  him 
substitute  lO  its  place  Bishop  Burnet's  treatise 
on  the  sam^  a(U»ject.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
so  valuable  ft^ook  is  so  little  read  and  knowo, 
and  that  whil^  the  public  taste  has  called  for 
repeated  editions  of  inflammatory  politics,  this 
treasure  of  pastoral  information  is  dwindled 
iato  an  oblivioo  little  short  of  contempt 
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hodjf  tnd  detiret  to  become  altogether 
8pintaa]|;  tnd  while  eensiial  objects  mar- 
mar  anmnd,  it  flies  into  spiritoal  thiDgs, 
and  desires  to  hide  itself  in  them.  There- 
fore it  desires  the  loring  kindness  of  the 
Lord»  becaose  without  that  it  feels  no 
power  to  approach  him;'' 

On  the  words,  **  draw  me,  we  will  mn 
after  thee,"  he  obsenres,  **  Dirine  grace 
prerents  as.  He,  who  is  drawn,  rans, 
becaase  being  strengthened  bj  diyine 
lore  he  passes  orer  all  obstacles.'' 

The  defectiTe  taste  and  learning  of  his 
age  forbid  nn,  to  expect  any  yerj  accurate 
and  solid  exposition  of  so  difficult  a  prophet 
as  Ezekiel.  In  fact,  it  is  in  occasional 
passages,  independent  of  system,  that 
UiegoTj  shines.  1  single  out  a  passaffe 
as  an  instance  of  this;*  ^Generally 
those  who  most  excel  in  diyine  contem- 
plation, are  most  oppressed  with  temp- 
tation. By  the  first  the  soul  is  lifted  up 
to  God,  hj  the  second  it  is  pressed  down 
into  itself  Were  it  not  for  this  the  mind 
would  fall  into  pride.  There  is,  by  the 
diyine  disposition,  a  wonderful  tempe- 
rature in  tms  subject,  that  the  saint  may 
neither  rise  too  high  nor  sink  too  low." 

Obserye  how  diyinely,  in  one  of  his 
homilies  on  the  Gospels, f  he  speaks  con- 
cerning the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  words  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  he 
(the  Spirit)  shall  teach  you  all  things,  he 
says,  **  Unless  the  Spirit  be  with  the 
heart  of  the  hearer,  the  word  of  the  teacher 
is  barren.  Let  no  man  attribute  to  the 
teacher  what  he  understands  from  his 
month ;  for,  unless  there  be  an  internal 
teacher,  the  tongue  of  the  external  one 
labours  in  yain.  Why  is  there  such  a 
difference  in  the  sensations  of  hearers,  all 
hearing  the  same  words  t  It  is  to  be 
ascribe  to  this  special  teaching.  John 
himself  in  his  epistle  teaches  the  same, 
« the  anointing  teaches  you  of  all  thinsrs.' " 
It  is  plain  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
not  departed,  as  yet,  from  the  Roman 
church,  while  his  internal  instructions, 
despised  so  fearlessly  by  the  profane,  and 
scrutinized  so  malignantly  by  many  or- 
thodox professors  in  our  dajs,  were  re- 
garded with  so  much  simplicity  and  re- 
yerence. 

His  dialogues,  if  indeed  they  be  his, 
or  be  not  much  interpolated,  dishonour 
his  memory  by  the  excess  of  superstition. 

Thus  far  of  the  first  of  the  uregories ; 


it  will  not  be  sayinff  enough  in  his  praise, 
though  it  is  a  tram,  that  it  woula  hays 
been  to  the  adyanta^  of  the  reputation  of 
the  Roman  Church  if  he  had  been  the  last 
of  that  name* 


CHAPTER  IX. 


WKITERS  OF   THIS  CSNTURY. 


FoLGCimuB  adorned  the  beginning, 
and  Gregory  the  close  of  this  century, 
which  produced  no  other  authors  of  equl 
merit.  And  the  decay  in  learning  and 
knowledge  was  so  great,  that  I  shall  de- 
tain the  reader  a  yery  little  time  on  this 
article. 

Ennodious,  bishop  of  Payia,  wrote 
against  those,  who  affirmed,  that  man 
could  only  choose  eyil.  With  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  connexion  and  scope  of  St. 
Paul's  argument,  he  quotes  his  words  in 
the  EpisSe  to  the  Romans,  ch.  yii.  as 
fayourable  to  his  yiews,  **  For  to  will  is 
present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good  I  find  not :"  ihns  asciibing 
to  man,  as  such,  what  the  apostle  eyi- 
dently  speaks  of  as  descriptiye  of  ^ 
regenerate.  He  maintains  that  man  by 
nature  has  power  to  turn  himself  to  Goi^ 
and  deduces  from  the  contrary  doctrine 
the  consequences  which  the  adyocates  fc^ 
the  doctrine  of  free-will  in  all  aves  haye 
done  from  the  days  of  Cicero,  who,  it  it 
remarkable,  reasons  exactly  in  the  same 
manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Maxentius,  a 
Scythian  monk,  in  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  monks,  his  brethren,  strenuously 
defended  the  doctrines  of  ^race.  In  a 
confession  of  their  faith  is  this  sentence : 
**  that  free-will,  since  the  entrance  of  sin, 
has  of  itself  no  other  power  but  that  of 
choosing  some  carnal  good  and  pleasure,* 
and  that  it  can  neither  desire  nor  will, 
nor  do  anything  for  eternal  life,  but  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

So  remarkable  a  confession  would  seem 
to  show  some  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
deprayity  of  the  heart.  Maxentius  and 
his  brethren  were  ill  treated  by  Hormisdas, 
bishop  of  Rome,  a  bold  and  dexteroas 

{)olitician,  of  whose  theological  know* 
edge  and  practical  piety  t  find  no  prooft. 
He  accused  them  or  turbulence  and  self^ 
conceit,  and  after  a  year's  attendance  at 
Rome  they  were  expelled  thence  by  his 


•  Tom.  n.  Homil.  on  Exek.  ziv. 
t  Tom.  n.  p.  451. 


*DaPui,r^t6th. 
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order.  I  cannot  find  that  Hormisdaa  gaye 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject  him- 
aeLf;  probably  he  had  neyer  studied  it; 
but  he  acted  imperiously  and  decisiyely. 
Maxentius  wrote  with  yigour  in  defence 
of  the  doctrines  of  cprace,  and  I  wish  I 
could  gratify  the  reader  with  a  larger  ac- 
count of  a  man,  'who  was  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  shame  for  the  faith  of  Christ 
The  controyersy  between  the  defenders  of 
grace  and  of  human  powers  was  still 
alive,  and  the  Western  Church  continued 
still  divided  upon  it. 

Facundus,  bishop  of  Hermiana  in  Af- 
rica, deserves  to  oe  mentioned  for  the 
szke  of  one  sentence :  **  The  faithful,  in 
receiviu^.the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  receive  his  body 
and  his  blood ;  not  that  the  bread  is  pro- 
perly his  body,  and  the  cup  his  blood ; 
but  because  they  contain  in  them  the 
mystery  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."*  Thouffh  it  makes  no  part  of 
our  system  to  conrote  the  particular  points 
of  popery,  I  could  not  omit  so  clear  a 
testimony  against  transubstantiatioUk 

The  Western  Church  is  indebted  for 


*  Du  Fid,  Faoundoi. 


historical  information  to  Gregory  of 
Tours;  the  Eastern,  to  Evigarus.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  they  are  inelegant 
and  injudicious  writers.  They  had  the 
literary  taste  of  this  century. 

The  truly  evangelical  second  council 
of  Orange  has  b^n  already  reviewed. 
The  second  council  of  of  Mascon,  held  in 
685,    is    worthy    of  notice.    Thcteo- 
They  were  very  zealous  for    ondeoun- 
the  observation  of  Sunday,    cilof 
Let  none  follow  any  business    Maaeon, 
on  this  day,  say  they;   let    a.  D.  585. 
none  yoke  oxen,  or  prosecute 
suits  of  law ;  but  let  all  the  world  apP^T 
themselves  to  sing  the  praises  of  God. 
They  decree  peniuties  against  sabbath- 
breakers.    An  advocate,  who  was  guilty 
of  the  crime,  was  to  be  driven  from  the 
bar ;  a  peasant  or  a  slave  to  receive  some 
stripes.    They  exhort  Ckristians  also  to 
spend  the  evening  of  Sunday  in  prayers. 
They  forbid  bishops  to  keep  birds  and 
dogs  for  game.    They  ordain  the  cele- 
bration of  a  Synod  every  three  years  in  a 
place  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Lyons 
and  king  Gontranus.  A  proof  may  henco 
be  drawn  that  some  spirit  ofsenuine  reli- 
gion was  sUll  preserved  in  France. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  INOLUH  OHITRCH. 

The  diyeni^  of  ciicamBtances  in 
differeot  ages  of  the  Church  constaotly 
admonishee  an  hUtoriaD,  who  loyee 
method  and  perspicuity,  to  rary  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials.  No  ab- 
stract roles,  bat  the  circomstances  of  each 
period,  shoold  direct  him  in  this  matter. 
In  the  century  before  us,  barren  and  un- 
promisinff  as  it  is  for  the  most  part,  Great 
Britain  wone  with  distinguished  lustre. 
As  she  was  a  world  within  herself,  her 
ecclesiastical  affairs  were  little  connected 
with  those  of  the  Continent.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  reyiewing  them  by  them- 
•ehres.— In  this  subject  I  shall  closely 
follow  the  renerable  Bede,  whose  narra- 
tion extends  to  the  year  731. — ^Though 
mach  of  his  history  is  &bulous  and  super- 
slttious,  it  is  still  of  the  j^reatest  yalue, 
because  it  is  the  only  light  which  we 
htya  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
CSospel  in  our  own  country  for  several 
generations;  and  some  rays  of  truth, 
liety,  and  good  sense,  now  and  then 
reak  out  in  the  historian  amidst  the 
clouds  of  legendary  romance. 

After  the  death  of  Augustine,  Lau- 
rentius,  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whom  he  had  ordained,  succeeded  to  that 
See.  He  trode*  in  the'steps  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  laboured*  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  English  by  fire<}uent 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  by  a  diligent 
and  useful  example.  I  doubt  not  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  prelate ;  though  seduced  by 
the  charms  of  a  nominal  unity,  he  la- 
boured, as  the  first  missionary  Augustine 
had  done,  to  bring  the  British  Churches 
to  a  conformity  with  tiie  Church  of 
Rome.  He  was  actuated  by  the  same 
subtile  spirit  of  selfish  ambition,  of  which 
eyen  tiie  heBt  men  in  all  ages  haye  not 
been  yoid;  it 'Operates  imperceptibly, 
throufffa  the  native  energ[y  of  in-dwelling 
sin.  The  papist,  the  national  churchman, 
and  the  sectary,  are  each  liable  to  its 
influence,   though   in   truly  regenerate 


t 


•Bede,an.C.4. 


spirits  there  exists,  likewise,  a  divine 
principle,  by  the  operation  of  which  the 
sordid  views  of  secular  gain  are  entirdy 
excluded.  In  this  manner  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  characters  of  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries in  England.  Their  disinterested 
labours,  just  views  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  holy  and  unblemished  lives,  ought  to 
have  exempted  them  from  the  intem- 
perate censures  of  writers,  ^o  seem  to 
think  an  indiscriminate  aversion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
excellencies  of  a  protestant  historian.^ 

Laurentius,  in  conjunction  with  Melli- 
tus,  bishon  of  London,  and  Justus,  bish- 
op of  Rocnester,  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  ^*  Scots,  who  inhabited  Ireland'^f  to 
a  conformity  with  the  English  Church. 
The  three  prelates  wrote  to  them  with 
this  view,  and  declared  themselves  to  be 
sent  by  the  Roman  See  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  amonff-  the  pagan  nations.  Lau- 
rentius complained  of  the  bigotry  of  a 
certain  Irish  bishop,  who,  coming  to 
Canterbury,  refused  to  eat  at  the  same 
table,  or  even  in  the  same  house  with 
him.  The  archbishop  could  not  prevail 
either  with  the  Britons  or  with  the  Irish 
to  enter  into  his  views.  *<  Even  the  pre- 
sent times,  says  our  author,  declare  how 
little  saccess  he  had."  At  the  period  in 
which  Bede  concludes  bis  history,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  British  churches  re- 
mained still  distinguished  from  the  Eng- 
lish. The  bishops  of  Rome  continued  to 
superintend  the  latter;  and  while  Ethel- 
bert  lived,  the  Gospel  flourished.  This 
prince  died  after  a  reign  of  fifty-six  years, 
twenty^ne  years  after  he  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  deceased  queen  Bertha.  Amooff 
other  benefits  which  the  English  derived 
from  him,  theve  was  a  code  of  laws  foim- 


•  I  ftdrert,  partieaUrljr,  to  Bower's  LiTci 
of  the  Popes,  and  to  Warner's  EodesiastiQal 
History  of  our  own  country.  Their  laborious 
eolleetion  of  facts  deserres  comniendation. 
I  avail  myself  of  all  the  helps  which  offer,  for 
the  sopplj  of  materials. — But,  I  mean  to  extol 
the  Church  of  Christ,  wherever  I  can  find  her ; 
nor  should  a  Roman  dress,  when  she  appears 
in  it,  eonvej  anj  prejudice  to  my  mind. 

t  Bede's  own  words,  which  demonstrate 
that  the  Irish  were  anciently  called  Scots. 
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•i  after  the  example  of  the  Romans,* 
which  was  still  extant  in  Bede's  time, 
and  was  paxticnlarly  calcnlated  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  and  property  of  ihe 
Church. 

His  son  and  successor  Eadbald  not  only 
despised  Christianity,  but  also  lived  in 
incest  with  his  father's  wife.  Whence 
all,  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel  through 
motiyes  purely  secular,  were  induced  to 
relapse  into  idolatry.  Sabereth,  Idng  of 
the  East  Saxons,  who  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  E  thelbert  who  was  his  uncle,  be- 
in^  deceased,  his  three  sons  became  joint 
heirs  of  his  kingdom.  Immediately  they 
resumed  the  idolatry,  which  they  had 
intermitted  a  little  in  their  Other's  life- 
time, and  encouraged  their  subjects  to  do 
the  same.  These  princes  obsenrinfir  the 
bishop  of  London  to  distribute  the  bread 
of  the  Eucharist  in  the  church,  asked 
why  he  did  not  gwe  it  to  them  as  he  had 
done  to  their  father,  and  as  he  did  at  that 
yery  time  to  tl»e  people.  ♦*  If  you  will 
be  washed,  replied  Mellitus,  in  the  same 
layer  of  regeneration  in  which  vour  &- 
ther  was,  you  may  partake  of  the  same 
sacred  bread :  but  if  ye  despise  the  layer 
of  life,  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  bread  of 
life."  We  will  not,  said  they,  enter  into 
that  fountain ;  we  do  not  know  that  we 
need  it,  yet  we  choose  to  eat  of  that 
bread.  In  yain  did  the  upright  pastor 
seriously  and  diligently  admonish  them, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  person 
remaining  uncleansed  horn  sin  to  partake 
of  the  communion :  in  a  ra^  they  de- 
clared, "  If  you  will  not  gratify  us  in  so 
small  a  matter,  you  shall  not  remain  in 
our  proyince."  They  thereupon  ordered 
him  to  be  gone  with  his  associates. 

Mellitus,  thus  expelled,  came  into 
Kent  to  consult  with  Laurentius  and 
Justus,  The  three  bishops  agreed  to 
leaye  the  country,  that  they  might  serye 
God  with  freedom  elsewhere,  rather  than 
remain  among  enemies  without  fruit 
Mellitus  and  Justus  waiting  the  issue, 
retired  first  into  France.  The  three 
princes  not  long  after  were  slain  in  battle, 
but  Uieir  subjects  remained  still  incorri- 
gible. 

Lanrentius  intending  to  follow  the  two 
bishops,  employed  himself  in  prayer  in 
the  church  during  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night,  with  much  agony  and  many  tears, 
entreating  God  to  look  upon  the  state  of 
the  English  Church,  whkfcs  after  such 


•  Bede,  Id.  C.  5. 


promising  beginnings,  seemed  now  on 
the  eye  of  a  total  dissolution.  Next 
morning  he  paid  a  yisit  to  the  kmg,  who 
struck  at  last  with  horror  for  his  crimes, 
and  relenting,  when  he  appeared  in  im* 
minent  danger  of  losing  his  Christian  in* 
stmctors  for  ever,  forbad  his  departure, 
reformed  his  own  life  and  manners,  was 
baptized,  and  from  that  time  became  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  faith.* 

Eadbald  was  determined  to  show  the 
sincerity  of  his  zeal.  He  recalled  Melli- 
tus and  Justus  from  France,  ^fter  a  year's 
exile.  Justus  was  reinstated  in  Roches- 
ter; but  Mellitus  could  not  recoyer  his 
See.  The  Londoners  preferred  idolatry, 
and  Eadbald  had  not  the  same  power 
which  his  father  had  possessed  in  that 
city  to  oblige  them  to  receiye  him.  So 
far,  howeyer,  as  his  influence  extended, 
he  exerted  it  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
from  the  time  of  his  conyersion,  adorned 
the  Gospel,  and  propagated  it  among  his 
people. 

Laurentius  being  deceased,  Mellitus 
was  appointed  the  third  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  while  Justus  still  presided 
at  Rochester.  These  two  bishops  ffoyem- 
ed  the  English  Church  with  much  care 
and  labour.f    Mellitus,  afler 
haying  giyen  the  most  un-    Death  of 
doubted    proofs   of  genuine    McUituf, 
piety,  and  presided  oyer  the    A.  D.  6S4w 
diocese  of  Canterbury  fiye 
years,  died  in  the  year  624,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Justus. 

England  was  still  goyemed  by  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  Seyen  kingdoms, 
often  at  war  with  one  another,  and  also 


•  Bedc,  C.  6. 

I  was  QDwillinr  to  introduee  into  the  nam* 
tive  the  story  of  St  Peter's  whipping  of  Lau- 
rentias  that  nieht  in  the  charcb,  and  reprof- 

i|^  of  him  for  his  cowardice  ;  whence  he  waa 
said  to  have  been  induced  to  wait  upon  Bad* 
bald  next  morning,  who  was  struck,  it  seems, 
with  remorse  at  the  sight  of  the  stripes  which 
the  bishop  had  received.  Stories  or  this  sort 
were  innumerable  in  those  times.  The  steady 
perseverance  of  Eadbald,  and  the  entire 
change  both  of  his  private  and  public  conduct, 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  his  conversion.  He 
most  probably  retained  an  inward  reverence 
for  the  reli^on  in  which  he  had  been  instruct- 
ed in  his  childhood,  against  which  his  grand 
objection  seems  to  have  been  the  love  of  a 
dissolute  life,  y  The  Lord  honoured  the  pray- 
ers of  Laurentius  with  succen,  and  recovered 
the  English  Church  at  the  last  extremity.  The 
substance  of  the  narrative  remains  entire,  ab- 
stracted from  the  legend  which  disgraces  it. 

tBede,  C.7. 
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with  the  old  native  Britons,  exhibited  in 
our  island  scenes  of  the  most  unpleasant 
natore.    Nor  is  any  portion  of  our  his- 
tory in  a  secular  view  less  interesting. 
Nevertheless  in  this  dull  period  it  pleased 
God  to  show  the  power  of  his  grace 
among  our  ancestors.    Hitherto  Kent  al- 
most alone  had  been  illuminated ;  but  the 
Gospel  was    now   introduced  into  the 
North,  where  reigned  Edwin,  king  of 
the  Northumbrians.    And  a  woman  was 
once  more  honoured  as  the  instrument  of 
salvation  to  a  king  her  husband,  and  to 
mnay  of  his  subjects.    Edwin  had  sent 
to  Eadbald  to  desire  his  sister  Ethelbur^ 
or  Tate*  in  marriage.     The    Kentish 
prince,    with    that    Christian    sincerity 
which  had  ever  distinguished  him  since 
his  conversion,  answered,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  marry  his  sister  to  an  infidel. 
Edwin  replied,  that  he  would  certainly 
grant  free  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
princess  and  to  her  attendants,  adding 
that  he  himself  would  receive  the  same 
reliffion  if  it  appeared  more  worthy  of 
God.    Upon  this  Eadbald  consented,  and 
sent  his  sister  into  Northumberland,!  at- 
tended by  Panlinus,  who  was  consecrat- 
ed bishop  of  the    North  of 
England  by  Justus   in   the 
year  625.     The  reason   for 
sending   him  was,   that  hy 
daily  exhortations  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  communion 
he  might  guard  the  young 
A.  D.  625.    princess  and  her  attendants 
from  the  infection  of  idolatry. 
But  Providence  had  a  higher  and  more 
extensive  aim,  and  infused  into  the  heart 
of  Paulinus|  a  strong  desire  to  propagate 
the  Gospel  in  these  regions.    He  labour- 
ed much  both  to  preserve  Ethelbur^  and 
her  attendants  in  Christian  simplicity, 
and  to  draw  over  some  of  the  Pagans  to 
the  feith.    But  though  he  preached  a 
long  time,  "  still,  says  Bede,  the  god  of 
this  world  blinded  the  minds  of  unbe- 
lievers."   After  some  time  Edwin  was 
very  near  being  murdered  by  an  assassin 
whom  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons  sent 
against  him,    and  the  same  night  his 
queen   was    delivered   of  a   daughter. 


Paulinus 
made 
bishop  of 
the  l<iorih 
of  Eng- 
land, 


•  Bede,  C.  9. 

t  This  term  meant  in  those  times  all  that 

Eirt  of  England  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
amber. 

i  He  was  one  of  the  tnonks  whom  Gregory 
had  tent  into  England,  and  possessed  mudi  of 
the  piooa  and  zealous  spirit  of  that  renowned 
prelate. 


While  the  king  was  thanking  his  go^ 
for  the  birth  of  a  dan^ter,  Paulinus  be- 

fm  to  g^ve  thanks  to  the-  Lord  Christ, 
dwin  told  him,  that  he  himself  would 
worship  Chrtst,  and  renounce  all  his 
ffods,  if  he  would  give  him  victory  over 
Uie  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  had 
attempted  to  murder  him,  and,  for  tiie 
present,  he  gave  the  yomig  infant  to 
Paulinus  to  be  baptized.  She  was  the 
first  Northumbrian  who  was  admitted 
into  the  visible  Church  by  the  ordinance 
of  baptism ;  and  twelve  of  the  king's  fa- 
mily were  baptized  on  that  occasion. 
Edwin  collecting  his  forces  vanquished 
the  West  Saxons,  and  killed  or  reduced 
into  subjection  all  who  had  conspired 
against  him.  Returning  victorious,  he 
determined  no  longer  to  serve  idols.  He 
was,  however,  in  no  hurry  to  be  baptiz- 
ed, but  resolved  to  examine  seriously  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  Christianity.  He 
attended  Paulinus^s  instructions,  held 
conferences  with  prudent  and  knowing 
persons,  and  was  himself  observed  fre- 
quently to  commune  with  his  own  heart, 
in  silence,  and  anxiously  to  inquire  what 
was  true  religion.  All  who  use  his  me- 
thods will  not  fail  to  know  the  troth. 

Edwin  was  doubtless  in  good  earnest, 
and  at  length  held  a  consultation  with  his 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors,  **  What 
is,"  says  he,  "  this  hitherto  unheard  of 
doctrine,  this  new  worship  ?"  Coifi,  the 
chief  of  the  priests,  answered,  "  See 
you,  O  king,  what  this  is,  which  is  late- 
ly preached  to  us  t  I  declare  most  frankly 
what  I  have  found  to  be  true,  that  the  re- 
ligion we  have  hitherto  followed  is  of  no 
vflJue.  If  the  gods  could  do  any  thing, 
they  would  more  particularly  diitinguish 
me  with  their  favours  who  have  served 
them  so  diligently.  If  the  new  doctrine 
be  reallv  better,  let  us  embrace  it."  An- 
other of  the  nobles  observed,  that  he  had 
taken  notice  of  a  swallow,  which  had 
rapidly  flown  through  the  king's  house, 
entering  W  one  door  and  going  oat  at  the 
other.  This  happened,  he  said,  when 
the  king  was  sitting  at  supper  in  the  hall  : 
a  fire  burning  in  the  midst,  and  the  room 
being  heated,  a  tempest  of  rain  or  snow 
raged  without ;  the  poor  swallow  felt  in- 
d^  a  temporary  warmth,  and  then  es- 
caped out  of  the  room.  •♦  Such,"  says 
he,  **  is  the  life  of  man ;  but  what  goes 
before,  or  comes  aiW,  is  buried  in  pro- 
found darkness.  Our  ignorance  then, 
upon  such  principles  as  hitherto  we  have 
embraced,  is  confessed ;  but  if  this  new 
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doetrine  leally  teach  us  any  thing  more 
certain,  it  will  deserve  to  be  followed." 
These  and  similar*  reflections  were  made 
by  the  king^s  counsellors.  Coifi  express- 
ed also  a  desire  to  hear  Paulinas  preach, 
which,  by  the  king's  order,  was  compli- 
ed with.    The  chief  priest,  having  heard 
the  sermon,  exclaimed,  **  I  knew  former- 
ly, that  what  we  worshipped  was  no- 
thing;   because  the  more   studiously  I 
sought  for  truth,  the  less  I  found  it.  Now 
I  openly  declare,  that  in  this  preaching 
appears  the  truth,  which  is  able  to  .afford 
US  life,  salvation,  and  eternal  bliss.    I 
advise  that  we  instantly  destroy  the  tem- 
ples and  altars,  which  we  have  served  in 
Tain."    The  king  feeling  the  conviction 
with  no  less  strength,  openly  confessed 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  asked  Coifi,  who 
should  be  the  first  man  that  should  pro- 
fane the  idolatrous  places.    **  I  olight  to 
do  it,"  replied  the  priest,  "  I,  who  wor^ 
shipped  tnem  in  folly,  will  give  an  ex- 
ample to  others  in  destroying  Uiem,  by 
the  wisdom  given  me  from  the  true  God." 
He  immediately  went  to  the  temple  and 
profaned  it,  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Most  High,  and  ordered  his  com- 
panions to  burn  the  building  with  its  en- 
closures.   The  place  was  still  shown  in 
our  author's  time,  not  far  from  York  to 
the  east  of  the  Derwent. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  Edwin's  reign, 
this  prince,  with  all  his  nobles  and  yery 
many  of  the  commonalty,  was  baptized, 
one  hundred  and  eiflrh^  years 
after  the  anival  of  the  Saxons 
in  Britain,  and  in  the  year  of 
Christ  627*  This  was  per- 
formed at  York  in  a  wooden 
oratory,  in  which  Edwin  had 
been  first  proposed  as  a  cate- 
chumen for  baptism.  By  the  advice  of 
Paulinus  he  aAerwards  beffan  to  build  on 
the  same  spot  a  church  of  stone,  which 
however  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  but  it 
was  completed  by  Oswald,  his  successor. 
Paulinus,  first  bishop  of  York,  continued 
for  six  years,  till  the  death  of  Edwin,  to 
preach  the  Gospel ;  and  as  many  as  were 
ordained  to  eternal  life  belieyed.f  Ed- 
win's children  were  aflerwaids  baptized ; 
and  so  strong  was  the  desire  of  his  sub- 
jects for  Christianity,  that  Paulinas  com- 
ing with  the  king  and  queen  to  a  royal 


Edwin  and 
his  nobles, 
fee  bap- 
tized, 

A.  D.  eSf, 


•  Bede,  C.  18. 

t  They  are  Bede's  words^  tb«  aariptaral 
reader  knows  whence  he  borrowed  them.  Id. 
C.14. 
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villa,  called  Adregin,  spent  there  thirty- 
six  days  in  teaching  and  baptizing  from 
morning  till  night.  At  another  ume  he 
baptized,  in  the  river  Swale,*  which 
flows  near  Catterick,  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  resorted  thither.  Many  of 
these  conversions  maybe  supposed  to 
have  been  the  result  of  mere  complaisance 
to  the  court.  Bat  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  there  was  a  real  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  at  this  time.  And,  in  the 
present  age,  when  men  profess  much  to 
think  for  themselves,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  person  in  high  life  attending 
with  a  more  cool  and  reasonable  a  spirit 
to  the  nature  and  evidences  of  true  reli- 
gion, than  Edwin  and  his  nobles  did  at 
a  time  which  we  call  extremely  barba- 
rouls.  They  thought  impartially,  and  they 
had  the  indispensable  qualification  of  be- 
in^  serious  in  their  researches.    . 

Edwin  induced  also  Carpvrald,  king  of 
the  East  Angles,  to  embrace  the  Gospel. 
Redwald,  the  father  of  this  prince,  had 
been  baptized  in  Kent,  but  had  been  se- 
duced by  his  wife  into  idolatry.  Carp- 
wald  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sibert, 
a  man  of  singular  zeal  and  piety,  whose 
labours  for  the  spiritnal  benefit  of  his 
subjects  were  much  assisted  by  Felix,  a 
Bdr^undian  Christian.  This  person  had 
received  a  commission  from  Honorius, 
the  successor  of  Justus  at  Canterbury,  to 
preach  among  the  East  Angles,  which  he 
did  with  great  success,  and  lived  and  died 
bishop  ofDummock.-f 

The  zealous  Paulinus  preached  also  in 
Lincolnshire,  the  first  province  south  of 
the  Humber,^  where  the  governor  of 
Lincoln}  with  his  house  was  converted 
to  God.  Bede  informs  as  that  a  friend 
of  his  heard  an  old  person  make  this  de- 
claration, «*I^wa8  baptized,  together  with 
a  multitude  of  others,  in  the  riyer  Chanta|[ 
by  Paulinus,  in  the  presence  of  Edwin." 
Wonderfiil  things  are  told  us  of  the  per- 
fect peace,  order,  and  justice  which  pre- 
vaileid  during  the  reign  of  the  wise  and 
pious  king  of  Northumberland. 

Attempts  were  made  all  this  time  by 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  to  induce  the  Irish 
to  unite  themselves  to  the  English 
Church,  but  in  vain.  John  the  bishop  of 
Rome  wrote  letters  also  into  Ireland  against 


*  Soalni,  qui  rieum  joxta  Cataraetam  pr«- 
(erfluit 
t  Now  Donwich  in  Suffolk, 
t  Bede,  C.  18.  §Uodeooliiuu 
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the  Pelagian  hereajt  which  was  reTinng 
there. 

Edwin,  after  haying  six  years  serred 
the  cause  of  Christ,  was  slain  in  a  battle, 
which  he  fought  with  Carduella,  a  Bri- 
tish prince,  a  Christian  by  profession, 
and  with  Penda,  king  of  the  Saxon  prin- 
cipality of  Mercia,  a  professed  Pa^^. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  British  pnnce 
used  his  victory  with  savage  barbarity, 
and  our  author  complains  that,  to  his 
times,  the  British  Christians  looked  on 
the  Epglish  only  as  Pagans.  Paulinos, 
aAer  this  mournful  event,  retired  with 
Edwin's  queen  into  Kent,  whence  he 
had  brought  her.  There  beinff  a  vacancy 
at  Rochester,  he  was  by  Eadbald,  who 
Sjdll  reigned  in  Kent,  fixed  in  that  See, 
which  he  held  to  his  death.  His  deacon 
James,  whom  he  had  left  in  Northumber- 
land, preserved  still  some  remains  of 
Christianity  in  a  province  now  overrun 
by  Pagans.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Church  in  this  world :  her  perfect 
rest  is  above. 

Tlie  situation  of  the  North  was,  after 
this,  deplorable.  Cedwalla,  a  British 
king,  tyrannized  with  the  fiercest  barbae 
rity  over  the  subjects  of  Edwin,  till  at 
length  Oswald,  his  nephew,  vanquished 
and  slew  him,  and  established  himself  in 
the  kingdom.  He  had,  in  his  younger 
days,  lived  an  exile  in  Ireland,  and  had 
there  been  baptized.  Desirous  of  evaU' 
gelizinff  his  people,  he  sent  for  a  pastor 
out  of  Ireland,  who,  after  he  had  made 
some  fruitless  attempts,  returned  into  his 
own  country,  complaining  of  the  intract^ 
able  disposition  of  the  Northumbrians, 
'*  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Aidan,  a  monk 
who  was  present  at  his  complaints,  ^*  that 
your  austere  manners  and  conduct  to- 
wards them,  were  unsuitable  to  their 
state  of  extreme  ignorance.  They  should 
be  treated  like  infants  with  milk,  till 
they  become  capable  of  stronger  meat" 
The  consequence  was,  what  probably 
Aidan  little  expected;  he  was  himself 
deputed  by  an  Irish  council  to  enter  on 
the  mission. 

The  character  of  this  missionary* 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  purest 
times.     We  may  more  confidently  de- 


of  Easter,  as  all  the  Chiistiaiis  in  the 
British  Isles  were,  except  the  Saxons. 
To  him  Bede  applies  the  expression,  that 
*(he  had  a  z^  for  God,  though  not 
ruLLT*  according  to  knowledge."  Os- 
wald, whom  e^y  education  had  rather 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  same  schism, 
gave  him  an  episcopal  See  in  the  isle  of 
Lindisfam.f  But  there  was  a  great  di^ 
ficulty  which  attended  his  ministnr; 
Aidan  spake  English  very  imperfectly. 
Oswald  himself,  therefore,  who  ^uh 
roughly  understood  Irish,  acted  as  his 
interpreter.  The  letX  of  this  monardi 
was  indeed  extraordinary,  to  induce  him 
to  take  such  pains.  Encouraged  by  his 
protection,  more  Irish  ministers  came 
into  the  North  of  England,  and  churches 
were  erected ;  the  Gospel  was  preached, 
and  Northumberland,  by  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  the  new  missionaries,  recovered 
the  ground  which  it  had  lost  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Paulinus.  Even  to  the  ^ear 
716^  the  principles  of  evanselical  piety 
flourished  m  the  Irish  school ;  at  which 
time  this  people  were  reduced  to  the  Ro- 
man communion. 

Adrian  himself  was  a  shining  example 
of  gpdliness.  He  laboured  to  convert 
infidels  and  to  strengthen  the  faithfuL 
He  ^ve  to  the  poor  whatever  presents  be 
received  from  the  great,  and  employed 
himself  with  his  associates  in  the  Scrip- 
tures continually.  He  strictly  avoided 
everything  luxurious,  and  every  appear- 
ance of  secular  avarice  and  ambition : 


Chsrsoter 
of  Aidan 
tiie  mit* 
tiooary. 


him,  because  he  belonged  not 
to  the  Roman  communion,  to 
which  Bede  was  supersti- 
tiously  devoted,  but  was  a 
schismatic  in  the  observation 
•  Bede,  B.iU.  0.3,4,5. 


•  Non  plene.  Warner,  by  omitting  the  ex- 
pression ruLLT,  misrepresents  our  venerable 
historian,  as  if  he  had  looked  on  Aidan  as 
wrong  in  point  of  knowledge  altogether.  la 
anotlier  place  he  invidiously  compares  the  la- 
boriousneM  and  siroplieity  of  the  Irish  mis* 
sionary  with  the  pomp  of  the  Roman  pastors 
sent  by  Gregory.  We  hate  seen  abundant 
proof  of  the  inte^ity  and  diligence  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  truth  is,  that  though  God  is  no  ro- 
specter  of  persons,  man  is  very  apt  to  be  so. 
Wherever  ne  sends  pastors  fitted  and  commis- 
sioned by  himself,  genuine  traces  of  their 
work  apP^Ar,  and  leave  salutarv  ^its  b^ind 
them.  The  Irish  3aint  Colnmban,  and  a(\er 
him  Aidan,  as  well  as  the  Roman  missionaries 


of  the  Gregorian  school,  influenced  by  the 
.  .  -        iM  ^"^^  ^^'y  Spirit,  left  wholesome  vestiges  of 

pend  on  the  account  given  of|  ij»eir  labours  in  tb^firiUsh  Isles,  wbidi  ex- 
tended even  to  distant  ages.  Had  the  fomier 
been  Protestanu,  properly  speaking,  and  tht 
latter  Papists,  the  same  estimate  ou^t  lobavt 
been  formed,  though  such  a  distinctioB  id  re- 
gard to  those  ages  is  chimerical. 

t  Now  called  Holy  Island,  four  nilei  frssi 
Berwick.  ^  Bede,  a  4. 
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he  Tedeemed  oaptires^^ith  the  money 
which  was  giyen  him  by  the  rich:  he 
instracted  them  afterwards;  and  fitted 
them  for  the  ministry. 

The  king  was  not  inferior  to  the  Drelate, 
in  his  endeavours  to  promote  godliness. 
Uncorrupt  and  humble  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity,  he  showed  himself  the  bene- 
facUit  of  the  poor  and  the  needy,  and 
cheerfully  encouraged  eyery  attempt  to 
spread  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
godliness  among  men. 

In  the  mean  time  Byrinus  was  sent 
from  Rome  into  Britain,  who,  arriving 
among  the  West  Saxons,  and  finding 
them  all  pagans,  laboured  to  instruct 
them.  Cynigilsus,  their  king,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Oswald,  received  baptism  from 
him.  The  two  princes  gave  to  Byrinus 
the  city  of  Dorcmca;*  where  he  resided 
as  bishop,  and  the  Gospel  was  propagated 
with  success  through  this  branch  of  the 
heptarchy. 

In  Kent  Eadbald  died  in 
the  year  640,t  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Eascon- 
bert,  who  reigned  twenty- 
four  years,  was  zealous  in  the 
support  of  godliness,  and  was 
the  first  Saxon  king  who  to- 
tally destroyed  all  the  idols 
in  his  dominions. 
Oswald  at  length,  in  the 
miniODt.  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  aj 
was  slain  in  battle  by  the  same  Penda, 
king  of  Mercia,  who  was  mentioned  be- 
fore. A  memorable  instance  of  the 
unsearchable  ways  of  Providence !  Two 
kings,  whose  equals  in  piety  and  virtue 
are  not  easily  found  in  any  age,  both  lose 
^eir  lives  in  battle  with  the  same  enemy 
a  barbarian  and  a  pagan!  But  they 
served  God  not  for  worldly,  but  heavenly 


The  king 
of  Kent, 
died, 

A.  D,  640. 

His  son 
Eascon- 
bert  de- 
stroyed all. 
the  idols  in 
his  do- 


Providence  was  however  preparing  the 
way  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  whole  heptarchy.  Young 
Penda,  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Mercia,  de- 
siring in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Oswy, 
brother  and  successor  to  Oswald,  his 
reception  of  Christianity  was  made  the 
conoition ;  and  the  youn^  prince,  we  are 
told,  on  hearing  the  dootnnee  of  the  Goe- 
pel  preached,  was  induced  to  declare, 
that  he  would  become  a  Christian,  even 
if  Oswy's  daughter  were  denied  him. 
Two  years  before  the  death  of  old  Penda, 


the  son  married  the  Northumbrian  prin- 
cess, and  patronized  Christiani^  in  that 
part  of  his  father's  dominions  which  was 
committed  to  his  government.  But  the 
latter  renewed  hostilities  against  Oswy, 
and  at  length  was  slain  in  battle.*  Oswy, 
now  master  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
berland, applied  himself  to  propagate 
Christianity  among  his  new  subjects. 
Through  his  influence  also  the  Gospel 
was  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Saxons ;  and  London,  which  had  rejected 
the  ministry  of  Mellitus^  again  embraced 
the  reli^on  of  Christ. 

In  this  century,  Kentigem,  bishop  of 
Glasgow  in  Scotland,  being  expelled 
from  Ms  See,  founded  a  monastery,  and  a 
bishopric  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elwy 
in  North  Wales.  Archbishop  Usher, 
quoting  John  of  Tinmouth,  says,  there 
was  in  the  abbey  965  monks,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Asaph.  Kentigem, 
being  called  back  to  Glasgow,  appointed 
Asaph  abbot  and  bishop  of  Llan-Elwy. 
Of  Asaph  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  a 
zealous  preacher,  and  that  he  used  to  say, 
"they  envy  the  salvation  ofeoulswho 
vrithstand  the  preaching  of  the  Word.** 
The  See  has  since  borne  his  name ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  spirit  superior  to 
the  monastic  superstition,  in  which  he 
was  educated. f  Marianne  Scotus,  in  his 
Chronicle,  says,  in  regard  to  this  century, 
"  Ireland  was  filled  with  Saints.  Their 
schools  were  renowned  for  ages."^ 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  uie  English 
Church  history  of  this  century  to  a  close. 
That  there  was  a  real  efinsion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  England,  so  that  numbers  were 
turned  from  idols  to  the  living  God ;  the 
pastors,  first  of  the  Roman,  and  after- 
wards of  the  British  communion,  laboured 
in  the  work  with  simplicity  and  success, 
has  been  evidenced.  We  have  had  also 
several  instances  of  the  completion  of  that 
prophecy,  **  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing 
fathers,  and  Queens  thy  nursing  mo- 
thers."$'  But  the  zeal  and  puri^  of  the 
Christian  spirit  seldom  last  much  longer 
than  thirty  or  forty  years  in  any  place* 
The  native  depravity  of  man  graoually 
quenches  the  Spirit   of  God,  and  the 

{lower  of  godliness  is  soon  buried,  or  at 
east  very  faintly  subsists  in  the  midst  of 


*  Now  Dorchester,  near  Oxford. 
tBede,C.8. 


*  The  battle  was  fought  between  Oswy  and 
Penda,  near  Lojden,  now  Leeds,  in  York- 
shire, at  Winwidfield,  on  the  river  WinTaed, 
now  Aire. 

t  Alban  Batler,  YoL  V.         ^  Idem. 

4l8aiah,xlix.99. 
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ftctious  contentions  and  worldly  lusts. 
This  I  find  to  hare  been  the  case  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  oentory  in  England. 
Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  a  veir  suspi- 
cions character,  in  his  exile  laboured 
indeed  among  the  Frisians,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  missionary  who 
tauJBfht  that  people.  If  he  did  any  real 
good  among  them,  it  was  the  most  useful 
part  of  his  life ;  for  in  Britain  he  seems 
to  have  fomented  turbulence  and  con- 
tention. Howerer,  he  pared  the  way  for 
more  upright  missionaries,  whose  labours 
in  Friezeland  shall  be  mentioned  here- 
after. The  craft  of  Satan  too  commonly 
succeeds  in  fomenting  divisions,  even 
among  those  who  wiUi  equal  sincerity 
are  engaged  in  the  best  of  causes. 
While  such  men  as  Paulinus  and  Aldan 
lived,  the  diversity  of  sentiments  produ- 
ced no  great  mischief!  Afterwards,  as 
depravity  increased,  and  the  spirit  of 
fiuth  and  love  grew  colder,  venr  hurtful 
disputes  arose,  to  the  scandal  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  Roman  Church,  however, 
acquired  more  and  more  influence,  though 
it  was  very  far  firom  pervading  the  whole 
cf  the  British  isles  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. But  nothing  particularly  pertinent 
to  the  design  of  this  history  occurs.  Let 
it  suffice  us  to  say,  that  our  ancestors  saw 
in  this  century  a  blessed  time,  the  fruits 
of  which  will  abide  forever. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF   THE    GOSPEL   IN 
GERMANY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

'  The  northern  part  of  Europe  had  still 
remained  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry.  In 
this  century  they  were  visited  by  the 
Most  High.  The  Britons,  Scots,  and 
Irish,  were  honoured  as  the  principal 
instruments  in  the  work ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance affords  an  additional  evidence 
to  the  account  already  given  of  the  gena- 
ine  spirit  of  godliness  which  prevailed 
in  the  British  isles.  The  French  had 
also  their  share  in  the  blessed  cause.  I 
shall  throw  together  the  very  imperfect 
hints  which  are  preserved  to  us  or  these 
important  transactions.  Though  the  first 
instance  more  properly  relates  to  France 
than  to  Germany,  it  may  with  no  great 
impropriety  be  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 


with  success  in  Ae  cnltivatioii  of  a  wil- 
derness. Vice  and  idolatry  were  T«y 
predominant  in  his  diocese ;  but  by  the 
assistance  of  Berlin,  a  Swiss,  his  kins- 
man, he  was  enabled  to  eradicate  invete- 
rate evils,  and  to  civilize  a  laoe  of 
barbarians. 

The  erection  of  many  convents  in  Ger- 
many for  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant,  is  to  be  accoonted 
for  from  the  ecclesiastical  connexions  of 
their  ancestors.  Many  persons  travelled 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the 
laudable  purpose  of  preaching  Christ  in 
Batavia,  belgium  and  Germany.*  And 
however  superstition  might  tarnish  their 
labours,  there  must  have  been  a  nobl» 
principle  to  induce  men  to  undergo  so 
much  danger,  with  hardly  any  possible 
prospect  of  lucre  or  fame.  Mere  philoso- 
phers are  generally  but  too  liberal  in 
censure  and  raillery:  we  seldom,  how- 
ever, hear  of  them  engaging  in  any  work 
of  so  disinterested  a  nature.  Only  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  can  Support  the 
spirit  of  men  in  such  enterprizes. 

Columbian,  an  Irish  monk,  distin- 
guished from  him  of  the  same  name, 
spoken  of  before,  who  was  called  ^  the 
Ancient,"  toward  the  close  of  the  fore- 
going century  had  extirpated  the  remains 
of  expiring  paganism  in  France.  He 
also  passed  the  Rhine,  and  evangelized 
the  Suevi,t  the  Boii,^  and  other  German 
nations.  He  laboured  in  the  cause  to  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  616.  Gal,  one  of  his 
companions,  laboured  with  much  zeal 
about  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Constance. 
Near  the  latter  lake,  at  a  little  distance 
from  Bregent,  he  erected  a  monasterr, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  In  fortitude 
and  laboriousness  he  was  inferior  to  none 
of  the  missionaries  of  this  a^e.  But  we 
find  vei^  little  worthy  of  bemg  recorded 
concermng  him. 

The  account  of  Kilian,  another  Irish 
missionary,  is  somewhat  more  satisfiio- 
tory.  He  received  a  commission  frona 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  toward  the  end  of 
the  century,  to  preach  to  the  infidels ;  and 
with  some  of  his  disciples  he  cane  to 
ibourg  upon  the  Mayne,  where  a 
pagan  duke  Called  Gosbert  was  governor. 
The  duke  received  the  Gospel,  was  bap- 


A.  D.  615. 


•  Mosheim,  Cent.  7th.  C.  1. 


^«     »,.,•'        ^rr.  1       ij     '  t  This  people  inhAbited  the  pl»cei  between 

Omer,  bishop  of  Tarvanne,  the  old  metro-  Uhe  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
polis  of  the  Morini  in  Artois,  laboured  |    |  Now  BaTariaus. 
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tiled,  and  many  followed  his  example. 
Bat  he  had  married  his  brother's  wife. 
The  missionary  united  discretion  with 
seal,  and  deferred  his  admonitions  on  this 
head,  till  he  fonnd  that  his  pnpil  the  duke 
was  firmly  settled  in  the  faitn.*    Kilian 
at  length  ventured  to  act  the  part  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  the  eyent  was  in  a  mat 
measure  similar.    Gosbert  promisM  to 
obey,  but  delayed  the  execution  of  his 
promise  till  he  should  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition. Themischief  of  procrastination 
against  the  light  of  conscience  was  never 
more  strongly  illustrated.    In  his  absence 
Geilana,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
Grerman  Herodias,  procured 
the  murder  of  Kilian  and  his 
companions.    They  were  en- 
gaged in  devotional  exercises, 
and  died  with  the  patience  of 
martyrs  in  the  year  688.  Fos- 
bert  was  prevailed  on  by  the  artifices  of 
Greilana  to  suffer  the  murderers  to  escaj>e 
wi^  impunity.   But  all  the  actors  in  this 
tragedy,  Gilbert  among  the  rest,  came  to 
an  unhappy  end ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  many 
others,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became 
the  seed  of  the  Church.   Numbers  of  the 
eastern  Franks  had  embraced  Christian- 
ity, and  sealed  the  ministry  of  Kilian. 
Barbatus,  bom  in  the  territory  of  Bene- 
vento,  in  Italy,  in  ^e  beginmng  of  this 
century,  was  also  a  great  ornament  to  it. 
Meditation   on  the  Scriptures  was  his 
chief  delight.    He  was  acknowledged  to 
excel  in  preaching.    He  acted  as  curate 
of  Morcooa  near  Beuevento,  and  gave 
great  offence  by  his  faithfulness.   By  the 
malice  of  the  people  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Benevento.    This  town  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Lombards,  who  were  chiefly 
Arians;  many  of  them  were  indeed  idola- 
ters, though  some  were  of  the  general 
Church,  with  their  duke  Arichis,  a  friend 
of  Gregory  I.    Barbatus  labouring  there 
found    the  Christians,  so   called,  yery 
idolatrous.    They  worshipped  a  golden 
yiper,  and  a  tree  on  which  the  skin  of  a 
wild  beast  was  hung.    He  preached  and 
prayed  a  long  time!  at  length  the  em« 
peror  Constans  besieging  Benevento,  the 
wicked  inhabitants  were  intimidated  so 
to,  as  to  repent  of  their  idolatry.    Bar- 
baUis  was  allowed  to  cut  down  the  tree, 
and  to  melt  the  golden  viper,  of  which  he 
made  a  sacrameatal  chauce.    This  man 
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was  appointed  bishop  of  Bene- 
vento in  663,  and  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  idolatry  in 
the  whole  state.  He  lived 
afterwards  to  bear  a  testi- 
mony by  his  presence  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople, 
against  the  Monothelite  he- 
resy, and  died  in  682.  See 
Butler's  Lives. 

Toward  ^e  conclusion  of  the  century, 
Willibrod,  an  English  missionary,  and 
eleven  of  his  countrymen,  crossed  over 
the  sea  into  Holland,  to  la- 
bour among  the  Friezeland- 
ers.  But  l^ing  ill-treated  hy 
the  king  of  Friezeland,  who 
put  one  of  their  company  to 
death,*  they  retired  into  Den- 
mark. Returning,  however, 
into  Friezeland  in  the  year 
693,  they  propagated  divine 
truth  with  success.  Willi- 
brod was  ordained  bishop  of  Wilteburgrf 
by  the  Roman  prelate,  and  laboured  in  his 
diocese  to  his  death;  while  his  associates 
spread  the  Gospel  through  Westphalia 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.^ 

It  was  in  this  century,  the  former  part 
of  it,  according  to  the  researches  of  one 
author,$  the  latter  part,  according  to  those 
of  another,||  that  Bavaria  received  the 
Gospel  from  the  ministry  of  Rupert,  or 
Robert,  bishop  of  Worms.  He  was  in- 
vited by  Theodo,  duke  of  Bavaria.  His 
ministry  prospered,  and  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Saltzburg.  The  increasing 
harvest  required  more  missionaries:  he 
therefore  returned  to  his  own  country, 
and  brought  twelve  assistants :  from  that 
time  Christianity  was  established  in  Ba- 
varia. Corbinian,  another  Frenchman, 
watered  where  Rupert  had  planted.  Duke 
Theodo  received  nim  gladly.  His  son 
and  successor  Grirooald  was  induced  to 
part  with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
contrary  to  the  Levitical  laws  of  matri- 
monial consanguinity ;  and  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  very  imperfect  accounts. 


Fleury,  &  XL.  IT. 
St9 


•  Motheiin,  Cent  VIL  C.  1. 
+  Now  Utrecht 

4  Diien,  an  Iriah  monk,  taught  die  Gotpel 

in  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany.  Hiilaboort 

were  roott  remarkably  erowned  with  toaeeas 

in  the  neif^boorfaood  of  Menti.— Alb.  Batier. 

§  VelseriuB  Reram  Boicamm,  B.  lY. 

^     I  nemr.B.  XLL  SI.    If  Fleory'i  ohrooe- 

*1logybe  right,  the  greatett  part  of  the  oar 

I  tive  before  ut  bdtngt  to  the  nett  eestary. 
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the  Gospel  was  received  with  great  sin- 
cerity in  this  country.* 

Some  time  after,f  Emmeram,  an  Aqai- 
tanian  Frenchman,  teavingr  his  connWy 
and  his  large  possessions,  travelled  to 
Ratisbon,  to  spread  the  Gospel.  He  was 
well  received  by  another  Theodo,  duke  of 
Bavaria.  He  observed,  that  the  Bava* 
rians  were,  many  of  them  at  least,  still 
addicted  to  idolatrous  rites,  which  they 
mixed  with  Christianitv.  The  old  inha- 
bitants were  particularly  guilty  of  these 
things.  He  laboured  among  them  three 
vears,  preaching  in  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  reserved  for  himself  only  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  His  success 
was  great,  and  his  end  veas  worthy  of  his 
profession.  Lambert,  a  son  of  the  duke, 
murdered  him  at  length  with  savage  bar* 
barity.  He  had  been  offered  a  larfe  reve- 
nue and  a  settlement  at  Ratisbon  by 
Theodo,  which  he  had  refused,  declaring 
that  he  only  wished  to  preach  Christ 
crucified. 

Marinus  and  Anian,  two  Egyptians, 
came  into  Bavaria,  and  were  veiy  suc- 
cessful in  the  same  cause.  But  the  ex- 
cessive austerity  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  the  East  munt  have  been  detri- 
mental to  their  work.  The  former  at 
length  was  murdered  by  robbers ;  the  lat- 
ter died  a  natural  death.  Elio,  bishop  of 
Noyon,  careMly  visited  his  large  diocese, 
especially  the  pagan  parts  of  it,  and  was 
Tery  successful  among  the  Flemiuffs,  the 
Antwerpers,  and  the  Frisons.  At  first  he 
found  them  fierce  and  exceedingly  obsti- 
nate. But  God  was  with  him  both  in 
life  and  doctrine.  Every  Easter  he  bap- 
tized great  numbers,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
preening  year.  Very  aged  persons, 
amidst  crowds  of  children,  came  to  be 
baptized,  and  there  is  the  fairest  evidence 
of  his  evangelical  success. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  find,  with  cer- 


tainty, of  the  propagation  of 'the  Goepd 
in  the  seventh  century  in  Germany  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  cen- 
sures of  Mosheim,  as  if  the  greatest  part 
of  the  missionaries  were  not  sincere,  or 
as  if  many  of  the  monks  covered  theii 
ambition  with  the  cloak  of  mortificatkm, 
appear  to  me  illiberal  and  unfounded,* 
and  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  a 
modem  sceptic.  Superstition  and  an  ex- 
cessive attachment  to  the  Roman  See  is 
very  visible  among  them.  But  the  little 
account  of  facts,  which  we  have,  bears 
testimony  1o  their  uprightness.  Where 
is  that  charity  which  hopeth  all  things, 
if  we  are  to  suppose  men  to  be  wrong, 
against  all  appearances?  If  ecclesias- 
tical historians  had  delighted  as  much  in 
recording  good  as  they  have  in  recording 
evil,  it  is  probable  a  more  ample  refuta- 
tion of  the  inconsiderate  aspersions  of 
this  author  might  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  reader. 


*  Thit  miuionary  wai  reroarkftble  for  pri 
▼ate  deTOtion,  as  w«U  m  public  laboart.  He 
reterredto  himself  a  eonsiderable  portion  of 
time  cTery  day  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
But  from  Alban  Butler's  account  I  learn,  that 
Grimoald  persecuted  Corbinian  on  account  of 
his  faithfulnestt  and  that  Biltrude,  the  relict 
of  Grimoald's  btx>ihar,  hired  assassins  to  mur- 
der him.  Both  Grimoald  and  Biltrude  perish- 
ed miserably.  If  the  former  was  induced  to 
repentance  at  all,  he  seems  to  have '  relapsed. 
Auer  the  death  of  his  persecutors,  Corbinian 
retunied  to  Frisengen,  and  laboured  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  730, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

Phocas,  the  Greek  emperor,  wzb  de- 
posed and  put  to  death  by  Heraclius  in 
the  year  610.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
vicious  and  profligate  t^rants^  and  may 
be  compared  with  Caligfula, 
Nero,  and  Domitian.  Since 
the  days  of  Constantino  such 
characters  had  been  exceed- 
ing rare.  For  such  was  the 
benign  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel, that  even  amidst  all  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  it,  which  were 
now  so  numerous,  a  decency  of  character 
and  conduct,  unknown  to  their  Pagan 
predecessors,  was  supported  by  the  em- 
perors in  general.  Heraclius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Phocas,  reined  thirty  years. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  Pct- 
sians  desolated  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
Jerusalem.  While  Asia  groaned  under 
their  cruelties  and  oppressions,  and  vns 
afflicted  with  scourge  after  scouree,  (at 
her  long  abuse  of  3ie  best  gift  of  God, 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  exercise 
of  Christian    graces  to  a  bishop  of  a 


*  Mosheim,  Id.  I  ftnd  no  just  reason  to  soa- 
pect  anj  of  them,  except  Wilfrid,  bisbap  of 
York,  meotiooed  in  the  last  Chapter. 
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Church,  which  had  long  ceased  to  pro- 
duce Christian  fruit. 

This  was  John,  hishop  of  Alexandria, 
ealled  the  Almoner,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive libendi^.  He  daily  supplied 
with  necessaries  those  who  flocked  into 
Egypt,  a(Ur  they  had  escap- 
ed we  Persian  arms.  He 
sent  to*  Jerusalem  the  most 


Christian 
conduet  of 
John  the 
Almoner, 
bishop  of 
Alexan- 
dria. 


ample  relief  for  such  as  re- 
mained there:  he  ransomed 


captives;  placed  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  hospitals,  and 
Tieited  them,  in  person,  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  He  even  seems 
to  have  interpreted  too  strictly  the  sacred 
rule,  '^  of  giving  to  him  that  asketh  of 
thee."  His  spirit  however  was  noble ; 
**  Should  the  whole  world  come  to  Alex- 
andria,*' said  he,  ^*they  could  not  ex- 
haust  the  treasures  of  God." 

The  Nile  not  having  risen  to  its 
usual  height,  there  was  a  barren  season ; 
provisions  were  scarce,  and  crowds  of 
reAigees  still  poured  into  Alexandria. 
John  continued,  however,  his  liberal  do- 
natives, till  he  had  neither  money,  nor 
credit.  The  prayer  of  faith  was  his  re- 
source, and  he  still  persevered  in  hope. 
He  even  refused  a  very  temptinff  offer  of 
a  person,  who  would  have  bribed  him 
with  a  large  present,  that  he  might  be 
ordained  deacon.  '^As  to  my  brethren 
the  poor,"  said  the  holy  prelate,  *^  God, 
who  fed  them,  before  you  and  I  were 
born,  will  take  care  to  feed  them  now, 
if  we  obey  him."  Soon  afterward  he 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  two  large  ships, 
which  he  had  sent  into  Sicily  for  corn 
*'I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,"  cried  the  bishop 
in  a  rapture  of  joy,  **  that  thou  hast  kept 
me  from  selling  thy  fid  for  money." 

From  the  beginning  of  his  bishopric 
he  supported  7,500  poor  persons  by  daily 
.  alms.  He  was  accessible  to  them  on  all 
occasions;  and  what  is  most  material, 
divine  faith  seems  to  have  influenced  his 
acts  of  love.  »*  If  God,"  said  he,  "al 
low  us  to  enter  his  house  at  all  times,  and 
if  we  wish  him  speedily  to  hear  us,  how 
ought  we  to  conduct  ourselves  toward 
our  brethren  1"  He  constantly  studied 
the  Scriptures,  and,  in  his  conversation, 
was  instructive  and  exemplary.  Slander 
and  evil  speaking  he  peculiarly  didiked. 
If  an^  person  in  Ids  presence  was  g^ty 
ia  this  respect,  he  would  give  another 


*  flenry,  B.asxvii.  K). 


turn  to  the  discourse.  If  the  person  still 
persisted,  he  would  direct  his  servant  not 
to  admit  him  any  more. 

The  long  course  of  heresy,  licentious- 
ness, and  ambition,  which  had  filled  the 
Alexandrian  Church,  supported  by  the 
shameful  examples  of  such  pastors  as 
Theophilus  ana  other  profligate  men^ 
must  have  reduced  it  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 
and  1  wonder  not  to  find,  that  persons 
behaved  indecently,  even  in  public  wor- 
ship. John,  one  day  seeing  several  leave 
the  church  after  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pel, went  out  also,  uid  sat  down  among 
them.  ^*  Children,"  said  he,  **  the  shep- 
herd should  be  with  his  flock ;  I  could 
pray  at  homo,  but  I  cannot  preach  at 
nome."  By  doing  this  twice,  he  reform- 
ed the  abuse.  Let  it  be  marked,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  seal  of  this  .prelate,  who, 
like  another  Josiah,  seems  to  have  been  ^ 
sent  to  reform  a  foUing  church,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  word  engaged  much  of 
his  heart.  The  contempt  ofpreaching  is 
a  certain  token  of  extreme  degeneracy. 

A  canon  was  made  at  Paris,  in  a  coun- 
cil, in  .the  year  614,  the  same  year  in 
which  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
which  enjoins  that  he  shall  be 
ordained  to  succeed  a  deceased 
bishop,  who  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  archbishop,  together 
with  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple, without  any  prospect  of 
gain :  if  the  ordination  be 
conducted  otherwise  through 
compulsion  or  neglect,  the 
election  shall  be  void.  The 
intelligent  reader  will  hence 
judge  of  the  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  at  that  time. 

In  616  John  the  Almoner  departed  from 
Alexandria,  for  fear. of  the 
Persians,  and  died  soon  after 
in  Cyprus,  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  had  lived ;  and 
with  him  ends  all  that  is 
worth  recording  of  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria. 

In  the  same  year  the  haughty  Gho»- 
roes,  king  of  Persia,  having  conquered 
Alexandria  and  Egypt,  and  taken  Chal- 
cedon,  Heraclius,  who  saw  the  ruin  of 
his  empire  approaching,  begged  for 
peace.  *•  That  I  will  never  consent  to," 
replied  the  tyrant,  "till  you  renounce 
him  who  was  crucified,  whom  you  call 
God,  and  with  me  adore  the  sun."  If 
one  compare  Chosroes  and  Heractiusy 
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tbeir  penonal  characters  will  not  appear 
iotrinaically  different.  In  one  is  seen  a 
daring  blasphemer  of  Christ,  in  the  other 
a  mere  nominal  professor  of  Christianity, 
whose  life  brought  neither  honour  nor 
credit  to  the  Gospel.  Their  ostensible 
characters  in  the  world  were,  howeyer, 
extremely  different.  The  Lord,  who  is 
a  jealous  God,  has  ever  been  need  to 
confound  his  open  enemies  in  the  yiew  of 
all  mankind.  Chosroes  was  a  second 
Sennacherib,  and  he  was  treated  as  such 
by  the  SoYereifl[n  of  the  unirerse.  The 
spirit  of  Heracfius  was  roused,  and  God 
gave  him  wonderful  success :  the  Per^ 
sian  king  was  repeatedly  yanquished, 
though  he  ceased  not  to  persecute  the 
Christians,  so  long  as  he  had  power; 
and  after  he  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
his  doBiinions,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
^  own  son,  as  was  the  case  with  Senna- 
cherib,  and  in  the  year  638  the  Persian 
power  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
man empire.* 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  St.  Paul 
exhorts  us  ^to  shun  profane  and  yain 
babblings;  because  their  word  will  eat 
like  a  caiiker."|  The  Nestorian  and 
Entychian  heresies,  opposite  extremes, 
the  one  diyiding  the  person,  the  other 
confounding  the  two  natures  of  Jesus 
Christ,  though  condemned  by  councils, 
still  flourish^  in  great  vigoar  in  the  east. 
And  the  resistance  of  the  orthodox  had 
little  effect,  for  want  of  the^  energy  of 
true  spiritual  life,  which  still  subsisted 
in  a  measure  in  the  west.  For  there  the 
sound  doctrine  of  grace,  the  guard  of 
true  humility,  was  an  ensign,  around 
which  truly  pious  men  were  wont  to  rally 
their  strength  from  time  to  time.  But,  in 
Asia  and  Egypt,  religion  was  for  the 
most  part  heartless  specula- 
tion. And  about  the  year  630 
the  Eutychian  heresy  produ- 
ced another,  the  Monouelite, 
which  ascribed  only  one  will 
to  Jesus  Christ.  This  opi- 
nion was  the  natural  consequence  of  that, 
which  ffaye  him  only  one  nature.  Theo- 
dore, bishop  of  Pharan  in  Arabia,  first 
started  this  notion,  which  was  also  readi- 
ly ^receiyed  by  Sergius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, whose  parents  had  been 
Eutychians.  Cyras,  who  soon  afle'r  was 
made  bishop  of  Alexandria,  supported 
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*  Fleunr,  B.  zxzrii.  94k 
f  2  Tim.  If.  16,17. 
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thb  same  heresy.  The  ambigaooa  sob- 
tilties  of  the  party  drew  w  emperor 
Heraclius  into  the  same  net,  and  the 
east  was  rapidly  oyerspread  with  lh* 
heresy. 

In  a  council  at  AleoQuidria,  Sophio- 
nius,  a  man  of  sinceri^and  simphcity, 
and  formerly  the  disciple  of  Jonn  tha 
Almoner,  with  teara  bewailed 
and  protested  against  the  in- 
Boyation,  but  in  yain.  Hay- 
ing been  elected  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  in  629,  he  after- 
wards in  633  exerted  his  an-  A.  D.  63S. 
thority  against  the  growing 
heresy,  but  with  meekness  of  wisdom. 
In  a  synodical  letter  he  explained  with 
equal  solidity  and  accuracy  the  diiyine  and 
human  operations  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
gaye  pertinent  instances  of  both.* 

**  When  he  thought  fit,  he  gaye  his 
human  nature  an  opportunity  to  act  or  to 
suffer  whateyer  belonged  to  it.  His  in- 
carnation was  no  fancy,  and  he  always 
acted  yoluntarily.  Jesus  Christ,  as  God, 
willingly  took  on  himself  human  nature, 
and  he  willingly  suffered  in  his  fiesh  to 
saye  us,  and,  by  his  merits,  to  free  us  horn. 
suffering.  His  oody  was  subject  to  our  na- 
tural and  innocent  passions :  he  permitted 
it  to  suffer,  according  to  its  nature,  till  his 
resurrection ;  then  he  freed  himself  from 
all  that  is  corruptible  in  our  nature,  that  he 
might  deliyer  us  from  the  same.**  So- 
phronius  reconuqends  himself  to  the  pray- 
era  of  Sergius,  to  whom  he  writes,  and 
adds,  **  pray  for  our  emperore,**  he  means 
Heraclius  and  his  son,  *'  that  God  may 
giye  them  yictory  oyer  all  the  barbarians ; 
particularly,  that  he  would  humble  the 
pride  of  the  Saracens,  who  for  our  sios 
haye  suddenly  risen  upon  us,  and  \dj  all 
waste  with  fierce  barbarity  and  impiooa 
confidence.** 

Thus,  in  the  lowest  times  of  eyangeli- 
oal  religion,  God  ever  raised  up  men  who 
underatood  the  truth,  and  knew  how  to 
defend  it  by  sound  argument,  a  chari- 
table spirit,  and  a  holy  life.  Iliis  seems 
to  haye  been  the  case  of  Sophronins.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Monothelite  heresy 
spread  wider  and  wider.  Eyen  Hono- 
rius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  led  into  th* 
snare,  owned  but  one  will  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  imposed  silence  on  all  the  contreyerw 
sialists.  Heraclius  himself,  who  lent  his 
imperial  authority  to  the  support  of  a  sp»- 
cufatiye  phantom,  while  he  imposed  oa 
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his  owfl  heart  by  a  specious  show  of  the- 
ologrical  nicety,  liTed  in  the  gross  and 
open  wickedness  of  incest,  by  manying 
his  own  nieco. 

The  danger  from  the  Saracens,  men- 
tioned by  Sophronius,  was  no  other  than 
the  victorious  arms  of  Mahomet,  the  Ara- 
Mahomet  ^^*^  impostor.  He  had  begun 
A.  D.  608.'  ^"  *^^  y*^^  ^^^  *°  declare  him- 
self a  prophet,  and,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  Jew  and  a  renegade  Chris- 
tian, had  formed  a  farrago  of  doctrines 
and  rites,  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of 
Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity, 
whence  he  found  means  to  draw  oyer  to 
his  party  some  of  the  various  sorts  of  men 
who  inhabited  Arabia.  An  age  of  exces- 
sive ignorance  favoured  his  schemes :  at 
this  day  so  senseless  and  absurd  a  book 
as  the  Koran  could  scarcely  move  the 
mind  of  any  person  in  Europe.  But  he 
laid  hold  of  the  corrupt  passions  of  man,, 
and  by  indulging  his  followers  in  sensu- 
ality, ambition,  and  the  love  of  booty, 
and  by  promising  them  a  carnal  heaven 
hereafter,  he  contrived  a  religion  more 
directly  adapted  to  please  mankind  than 
any  other  of  which  we  have  heard.  At  the 
same  timeb^  declaring  war  against  all  who 
did  not  receive  hiin,  he  gave  an  undoubt- 
ed ripht  to  all  nations  to  attack  a  system 
which  could  only  thrive  by  the  oppression 
of  others.  But  there  are  seasons  of  in- 
fatuation, when,  for  the  sins  of  men,  em- 
pires and  kingdoms  are  permitted  to  slum- 
ber, and  no  effectual  measures  of  resist- 
ance are  embraced,  till  invaders,  at  first 
weak  and  contemptible,  ^ow  in  time  to 
an  enormous  height.  This  was  the  case 
with  Mahometanism.  The  time  was  come 
when  the  Saracen  locusts  were  about  to 
torment  the  Christian  world,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  Rev.  ix.  (1 — 12)  was  j^oing  to 
oe  fulfilled.  The  Greeks  were  idly  em- 
ployed in  the  new  dispute:  vice  and 
wickedness  prevailed  over  the  East  in  all 
forms.  A  few  indeed  mourned  over  the 
times,  and  adorned  the  truth  by  humility 
and  holiness,  but  scarcely  any  Christian 
writers  appeared  to  make  a  serious  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  and  at 

the  time  of  his  death,  which 
*^*  ^^       happened  in  the  year  631,  he 

had    conquered    almost   all 
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Notwithstanding  the  impostor,  the  Mar 
hometan  anns  proceeded  still  with  the 
same  rapidity*  Damascus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  successors;  and  Sophronius 
exhorted  his  dock  to  take  warning  and 
repent.  Jemsalem  however 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  in 
the  year  637,  and  Sophronius 
died  soon  after.  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  successively  sunk 
under  them.  Persia  itself  was 
subdued.  Thus  did  God  equally  punish 
the  persecuting  idolaters,  and  the  vicious 
rofessors  of  Christianity  in  the  east, 
.^hey  were  doomed  to  a  loag  night  of  ser- 
vitude under  Mahometanism,  which  con- 
tinues to  this  time.  Heraclius  himself 
died  in  the  year  641.    God  .    - 

had  showed  him  great  mer^  HCTaclhia, 
cies,  and  given  him  very  great  ^^  jj^  541; 
encouragement  to  seek  true  re-  '  \ 

ligion,  hj  the  remarkable  success  of  his  ^ 
arms  against  the  Persians  in  tjbe  middle 
of  his  reign.  But  he  lived  wickedly  and 
speculated  unscripturally.  And  a  new 
power  was  erected,  which  reaped  the 
fraita  of  all  his  Persian  triumphs,  and 
tore  from  him  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
east. 

To  what  purpose  should  I  mn  throu|^  . 

the  mazes  of  the  Monothelite  controvers^ik^^^^  J 
yet  something  must  be  said  on  the  part 
which  Maximus  acted  in  it.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and 
had  been  employed  by  Heraclius  as  his 
secretary ;  but  I  wonder  not  that  a  man, 
who  loved  real  godliness,  as  he  did, 
should  have  a  strong  aversion  to  a  court 


Arabia.* 


*  It  has  pleated  God  to  permit  the  ex- 
ittence  of  this  odious  and  contemptible  re- 
lirion  to  this  day.  And  it  should  be  care- 
fiuly  observed  that  Mahomet,  urieked  and 


deceitful  as  he  doobtleas  was  altogether,  did 
not  openly  oppose  God  or  his  Christ  He 
did  not  deny  directly,  thooffh  he  did  con- 
sequentially, the  divine  reveiatioo  either  of 
the  Old  or  new  Testament  He  always 
spake  respectfollv  of  the  inspired  prophe- 
tical character  or  Moses  and  of  Christ  He 
received  so  much  of  Christianity  as  agrees 
with  Socinianism.  Jehovah  was  not  therefore 
openly  demised  by  him  as  he  was  by  Julian, 
Chosroes,  and  Sennacherib.  On  them  was 
fulfilled  that  Scripture,  "  he  repay eth  them 
that  hate  him,  to  destrov  them ;  he  will  not  be 
slack  to  him  that  hflteth  him,  he  will  repay 
him  to  his  face.*'  Deut  vii.  10.  A  speedy 
destruction  of  such  avowed  enemies'  seems  to 
be  menaced,  that  the  divine  'character  may  be 
vindicated.  His  covert  enemies;  who  vet  treat 
him  with  respectful  decorum,  are  often  per- 
mitted long  to  exist,  for  the  pnnishment  of 
false  professors.  For  the  truth  and  majesty 
of  God  are  not  so  sensibly  dishonoured  by  them 
in  the  view  of  the  whole  world,  as  to  call  for 
their  immediate  estirpatioa. 
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like  thftt  of  HerafeHus.  He  entered  into 
th0  monastery  of  Chr3rsopl)Hs  near  Chal- 
oedon,  and  was  at  lensfli  elected  abbot. 
He  it  was,  who  succeeded  Sopb/onius  in 
the  defence  of  the  pamitive  faith,  and 
with  mtfch  labour  confuted  the  heresi- 
aichs.  Martin,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  ex- 
.  cited  by  the  zeal  of  Maxim  us 
S^Uto!**  ^  assemble  a  council,  in  the 
^g  Lateran,  of  a  hundred  and 

A.  b.  649.  fi^e  bishops,  in  649.  Con- 
stans  was  at  this  time  empe- 
ror, and,  by  a  decree,  had  forbidden  any 
side  at  all  to  be  taken  in  the  controyersy. 
Sergrias,  Pyniius,  and  Paul,  three  sue- 
oessive  bishops  of  Constantinople,  had 
supported  the  heresy.  JThe  controyersy 
had  now  lasted  eighteen  years.  In  this 
.  way  the  active  minds  of  men,  destitute  of 
the  truth,  but  eagerly  embracincr  the  form 
of  godliness,  gratified  the  sel^riffhteous 
bias  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  maleyolent 
passions  in  long^protracted  controversies, 
while  nractical  reli^on  was  lost.  Nor 
could  all  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  eastern  churches, 
more  them  to  the  love  of  peace  and  truth. 
^  in  these  circumstances,  Martin  in  coun- 
_oiI  veirtQred  to  anathematize  the  support- 
-*J8  of  the  Monothelite  heresy.  I  cannot 
"Mame  his  disobedience  to  the  emperor 
Constans  in  refusing  to  observe  silence 
on  a  point  of  doctrine  which  appeared  to 
hnn  important.  Constans  evidently  for- 
got his  office  when  he  required  such 
things.  And  it  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  power  of  prejudice  in  some  Protestant 
historians,*  that  they  will  so  much  sup- 
port the  conduct  of  a  worthless  tyrant  as 
Constans  doubtless  was,  because  his 
(^)eculative  principles  induced  him  to 
treat  a  Roman  bishop  with  cruelty.  There 
was  a  haughtiness,  no  doubt,  and  an  as- 
perity in  the  lansruage  and  behaviour  of 
Martin,  very  u]U)ecoming  a  Christian. 
His  cause  however  seems  just ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  he  either-  meant  or  acted 
treasonably :  he  defended  that  part  of  the 
truth,  which  was  opposed,  with  the  mag- 
nanimity, though  not  with  the  meekness, 
that  became  a  bishop.  Constans  ordered 
him  to  be  dragged  into  the  east,  and 
treated  him  with  a  lon^-protracted  bar- 
Martia  barify  of  punishment.  Martin 
biahop  of  ^^^  ^"'^  ^  *^®  ^^^t.  »*  As  to 
Rome,  ^i»  wretched  body,'*  says  he, 

enieUy         **  the  Lord  will  take  care  of 
treated  by     it.    He    is    at  hand;    why 


*  See  Bower  and  Mosheim. 
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should  I  give  myself  anytroB- 
ble'l  fori  hope  in  his  mercy," 
that  Jie  wtU  not  prolong 'my  ^Ijl^" 
course."  He  died  in  the  year  ^d.  63 
655.  His  extreme  sufferings 
of  imprisonment,  hungBr,  fetters,  bmtai 
trea!Hnent  a  thoiisand^U&ys,  call  for  com- 
passion :  Ms  constancy  demands  respect; 
and  his  firm  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
truth,  though  mUed^ith  a  yery  blame- 
able  ambition  in  maint^ning  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  See,  deserves  the  admira- 
tion of  Christians.  He  is,  in  Romkb  . 
lancruage,  called  St.  Martin^  and  I  hope 
he  had  a  just  title  to  the  name  in  tiie  best 
sense  of  the  Word. 

Maxim^s  was  also  brought  to  Constai^ 
tinople,  and,  by  the  order  of  Constans^ 
underwent  a  number  of  examinations 
He  was  asked  by  an  officer  to  sign  the 
type; — so  the  edict  of  Constance  was 
named.  Only  do  this,  said  the  officer, 
believe  what  you  please  in  your  hi^srt,. 
"It  is  not  to  the  heart  alone,'*  replied 
Maximus,  "that  God  hath  confined  our 
duty ;  we  are  also  obliged  with  the  raauth 
to  confess  Jesus  Clirlst  before  m^.-'* 
It  is  astonishingf  to  observe  what  pains 
were  taken  to  engaore  him  to  own  the 
Monothelite  party,  nor  can  this  be  so- 
counted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
opinion  which  all  men  had  of  his  piety 
and  sincerity,  and  the  expectation  of  ilm 
influence  which  his  example  would  bavs 
on  many.  But  the  labour  was  lost: 
Maximus,  though  seventy-five  years  c^d, 
preserved  all  the  vigour  of  understand^igv 
and  confoimded  his  examiners  by  the  sob- 
ditT  of  his  answers.  He  clearly  proved^ 
"  that  to  allow  only  one  will  or  operation 
in  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  reality  to  allow 
only  one  nature :  that  therefore  the  opinion 
for  which  the  emperor  was  so  zealoos, 
was  nothing  more  than  Eutyohianism 
dressed  up  anew:  that  he  had  not  an 
properly  condemned  the  emperor,  as  ths 
doctrine,  by  whomsoever  it  was  held: 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  current  of  all 
ecclesiastical  antiquity :  that  our  Savionr 
was  always  allowed  from  the  apostolical 
times  to  be  perfect  God  and  perfect  mma, 
and  must  therefore  have  the  nature, 
will,  and  operations  dietinctly  belongs 
ing  both  to  God  and  man:  that  the 
new  notion  went  to  confoimd  the  idsn 
both  of  the  Divinity  and  tiie  humanity, 
and  to  leave  him  no  proper  existence  at 


*  Sec  Bttder^'ol.  XIL 

t  Fleory,  B.  XXXIV.  18,  &e. 
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all:  thaVt^^jempercr  was.  not  a  4)a8tor^ 
and  that  ittnid  never  been  practised  by 
Christian  eril^^rors,  in  the  best  times,  to 
impose  silenee  on  bishops : .  that  it  was 
their  duty  not  to  dis^ise,  thtf.  truth  by 
ambiffuous  expre^ions,  but  to  defend  it 
by  clear  and  didnnct  terms  adapted  to 
the  subject:  thatArianism  had"  always 
endeavoured  to  snnport  itself  by  such 
artifices  as  those, employed  by  the  em- 
peror, and  that  a  peace  obtained  by  such 
method%in  the  Church  was  at  the  expense 
of  truth.*'  I  admire  the  ffood  sense  and 
sincerity,  which  appear  through  the  very 
long  account  of  his  defence,  of  which  I 
have  given  a  veir  brief  summary.  Were 
it  not,  that  God  from  age  to  age  had 
raised  up  such  champions  m  hfs  Church, 
humanly  speaking,  not  an  atom  of  Chris- 
tian truth  by  this  time  would  have  been 
left  in  the  world.  For  heretics  have 
uniformly  acted  on  this  plan ;  viz.  under 
the  pretence  of  the  love  of  peace  and  union, 
they  have  imposed  silence  .on  the  ortho- 
dox, whenever  they  had  the  power ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  pxopagatea  their  own 
tenets.  The  question  before  us  was  very 
metaphysical  and  obscure;  yet,  if  the 
emperor's  side  had  prevailed,  instead  of 
an  insignificant  *party,  called  the  Ma- 
ronites,  m  the  east,  who  still  subsist,  the 
Monothelites  might  have  filled  half  the 
globe  to  this  day. 

The  tyrant,  enraged  to  find  himself 
disappointed,  ordered  Maximus  to  be 
scoureed,  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  his 
riffht  hand  to  be  cut  ofi";  and  then  direc- 
ted the  maimed  abbot  to  be  banished,  and 
doomed  to  imprisonment  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  same  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  two  of  his  disciples,  both 
the  name  of  Anastasius.  These  three  up- 
right men  were  separated  from  each 
ower,  and  confined  in  three  castles  in  ob- 
scure regions  of  the  east.  Their  con- 
demnation took  place  in  656 : 
Barbarous  Maximus  died  in  662 :  one  of 
gerwco-  ^jj^  Anastasius's  in  664 :  they 
by  Con-  ^^^^  ^^^  sustained  the  most 
ttuii  IL  cruel  indignities,  and  had 
A.  D.  656.  ^^^  rendered  incapable  of 
any  consolations,  except  those 
which  undoubtedly  belong  to  men  who 
suffer  for  righteousness  si^.  The  other 
Anastasius  died  in  ^  castle  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus  in  666. 

While  such  barbarous  measures  were 
Med  by  nominal  Christians  to  support 
BBScriptural  tenets,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Providence  frowned  on  the 


afTairs  of  the  empire*  The  Saracens  now 
ruled  over  Ailabia;  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
part  of  A^a.  Even  Europe  suffered 
fVom  the  depredations  of  the  Arabians, 
and  part  of  ISicily  was  reduced  to  their 
subjection. 

The     unworthy    emperor    Cmstaos 
Constans  murdered  also  his    murders 
own  brother  Theodosius,  and    hisbrother 
continued    to*  disgrace    the    Theodo* 
Christian  name  by  his  fol-    "1*^  •  ^* 
lies,  his  vices,  and  his  cruel-    Jj^jred 
ties.    He  was  himself  des-     .   ^       * 
patched   at   length    in    the    ^'  "*  ^^• 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  668. 

In  the  year  6dp  a  general  council  was 
called  at  Cons&ntinople :  the  emperor 
Constantino  *  Pogonatus  presided :  the 
Monothelite  heresy  was  ana-  c^n^nQf 
thematized;  and  its  several  Constaift- 
abettors  were  condemned,  nople, 
among  whom  was  Honorius  j^  -q^  ^^^ 
a  bishop  of  Rome.  A  certain 

{>rpof  that  infalUbility  was  neither  al- 
owed  nor  pretended  to  at  that  time  by 
the  Italian  prelate.  For  the  legates  of 
Agathon,  who  was  then>bishop  of  Rome, 
were  at  the  council,  nor  do  we  find  that 
any  opposition  was  made  by  them  or  their 
master  to  the  condemnation  of  Honorius.* 
If  we  compare  the  East  and  the  West, 
during  this  century,  we  shall  see  a  very 
striking differenee.  In  England  true  godli* 
ness  shone  for  a  considerable  part  of  it : 
in  France  there  was  a  good  measure  of 
piety ;  and  from  these  two  countries  di- 
vine truth  made  its  way  into  Germany 
and  the  north  with  glorious  success.  In 
Italy,  the  Lombards  were  more  and  more 
of|  cleared  of  Arianism;  and  though  there 
arose  no  bishop  of  Rome  to  be  compared 
at  all  to  Gregory,  yet,  in  point  of  theolo- 
gical speculation,  the  purity  of  the  faith 
was  preserved  by  them  all,  except  one. 
And  his  condemnation,  which  we  have 
just  seen,  demonsthites  that  Antichrist 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity.  Infiadli- 
bility  was  not  then  thought  of,  as  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  Roman  prelate.  His 
power  indeed  was  much  toojneat ;  so  was 
his  pomp  and  influence,  but  it  was  the 
same  with  the  bishops  of  other  great  Sees : 
and  the  bishep  of  Constantinople  retains 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  to  this  day. 
Nor  had  the  bishop  of  Rome  any  temporal 

*  This  uras  the  Vlth  gcoenil  eouDcil  held  in 
the  ISth  year  of  Coostantine  Y.  sttmamed 
Pogooatns,  and  the  ;Bd  year  of  Agathcm. 
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doniDion,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  any.  In 
fine,  the  most  decisive  marks  of  Anti- 
christ, idolatry  and  false  doctiine,  bad  not 
yet  appeared  at  Rome.  Superstition  and 
vice  were  lamentably  on  the  increase  in 
the  Ayest,  though  a  considerable  deixfoe 
of  true  piety  prevailed,  and  some  gracious 
effusicms  of  tne  Spirit  of  God  appeared. 

In  the  East,  the  influences  of  divine 
mce  seem  to  have  been  withheld  en- 
tirely. Men  had  there  filled  up  the 
measure*  of  their  iniquities.  Even  from 
Origen's  da^s  a  decline  of  true  doctrine, 
Slid  the  spirit  of  sceptical  philosophy, 
ever  hostile  to  that  of  grace,  kent  them 
low  in  religion  compared  with  their 
western  brethren.  How  precious  must 
the  grace  of  the  Gospel  be,  which,  being 
revived  in  Europe,  m  the  time  of  Au- 
gustine, ceased  not  to  produce  salutary 
effects,  and  to  extend  true  rdigion  even 
to  the  most  savage  nations!  Attempts 
indeed  to  propagate,  what  they  call 
Christianity,  were  made  in  the  East  by 
the  Nestonans,  who  dwelt  in  Persia  and 
India,  and  by  the  Eutychians,  who  flour- 
ished in  Egypt.  The  former  were  parti, 
cularly  successful  in  increasing  their 
numbers ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  produce 
of  real  godliness  as  the  result  of  the  la- 
bours of  either  party.  Abyssinia,  which 
from  the  days  of  Anthanasius,  always 
considered  herself  as  a  daughter  of  Alex- 
andria, receives  thence  her  pontiff  to 
this  day :  when  Eutychianism  prevailed 
in  Egypt,  it  did  so  of  course  m  Abys- 
sinia, and  has  been  the  prevalent  form  in 
both  countries,  ever  since  the  seventh 
century.  The  Mahometan  conquerors 
reduced  the  ancient  professors  of  ortho- 
doxy into  a  state  of  extreme  insigni- 
ficancy ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  scourges 
of  God  hj  the  Arabian  imposture,  namely, 
that  while  the  orthoaox  were  crushed, 
heretics  were  encouraged  and  protected 
by  those  conquerors.  Orthodox  patri- 
archs existed  indeed  in  Egypt  for  some 
time  after  the  Saracen  conquest:  but 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  immorality, 
still  aboundea,  and  have  now  continued 
to  abound  for  many  centuries.  The  East, 
whence  the  light  first  arose,  has  long  sat 
in  darkness,  with  the  exception  of  some 
individuals  from  age  to  age.  Such  as  John 
the  Almoner,  and  a  few  others  who  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  God 
will  have  a  church  upon  earth,  and  it 
shall  be  carried  to  the  most  despised  re- 
gions, rather  than  extinguished  entirely. 
In  theM  works  of  his  providence  there  is 


asignificant  voice  which  speaks  to  Europe 
in  an  awful  tone, 

Africa  fell  under  the  peweta  of  die 
Mabometans  toward  the.<;lo8e  of  this 
'  ccntur}'.  It  had  long  shared  in  Ae  ge- 
neral corniption,  and  it  shared  in  Qie 
general  punishment.  The  region,  wbidi 
has  so  ofteu  refreshed  ns  with  Evan- 
gelical light  and  eofiigg^  where  Cyprian 
suffered,  and  where  AtigQStioe  taogfat, 
was  consigned  to  Mahometan  dartuiesB, 
and  must  henceforth  be  very  nearly  dis- 
missed from  these  memoirs. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AUTHORS  OF  THIS  CENTURY.* 

Isidore,  of  Sevil,  flourished  in  the 
former  part  of  it :  he  governed  the  church 
of  Sevil  for  forty  years,  having  succeeded 
his  brother  Leander,  of  whom  ire  have 
made  honourable  mention  already.  TTiis 
writer  was  voluminous,  and,  with  all  doe 
allowance  for  the  superstition  of  the  age, 
appears  to  have  been  sincerely  pious. 
But  perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  his 
works  is  his  collection  of  sentences  out 
of  Gregory.  He  seems  to  have  be^i  pro- 
videntially given  to  Spain',  in  order  to 
preserve  some  of  the  ancient  learning, 
and  to  prevent  men  from  sinking  into  total 
ignorance  and  rusticity. 

Columban  must  be  mentioned  also  as 
an  author,  though  we  have  already  c^e- 
brated  him  in  the  character  in  which  be 
shone  far  more,  namely,  of  a  missionary. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  pious  and  fervent:  he 
wrote  monastic  rules,  and  while  every 
part  of  his  writings  is  infected  with  the 
servile  genius  of  the  times,  and  the  spirit 
of  bondage,  which  had  seized  the  Church, 
one  sentence  retrieves  his  character,  and 
with  it  I  shall  dismiss  him;  **  We  must 
have  recourse  to  Christ  the  fountain  of 
life."  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem  wrote  a 
synodal  letter  to  confute  the  Monothelites. 
His  part  in  that  controversy  has  been 
stated  already.  He  asserted,  that  we 
shall  rise  with  the  same  body,  and  that 
the  punishments  of  hell  are  eternal.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  him  is  the 
soundness  of  his  doctnne,  which  he 
adorned  with  genuine  piety  and  purity  of 
life. 

Martin,  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  sofiet^ 


*  Da  PiD,  Cent  VIL 
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ings  from  the  tyrant  Constans  have  been 
succinctly  described,  was  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  age.  Some  of  his  letters 
are  extant,  and  they  indicate  both  strength 
of  mind,  and  zeal  in  religion.  Amandus, 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  in  wnting  to  him,  de- 
ohrea  that  he  was  so  ^e?ed  to  find 
some  clergymen  to  have  lired  lasciyious- 
ly  after  3ieir  ordination,  that  he  was 
tempted  to  quit  his  bishopric.  Martin 
dissuaded  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
horted him  to  exercise  salutary  discipline 
oh  the  offenders,  declaring,  that  such 
clergymen  should  be  deposed  entirely 
from  the  sacerdotal  function,  that  they 
may  repent  in  a  private  condition,  and 
may  find  mercy  at  the  last  day.  He  ex- 
horts Amandus  to  undergo  patiently  all 
trials  for  the  salvation  of  the  sheep,  and 
the  service  of  God.    This  Roman  prelate 


doubtless  was  sincere,  and  he  appears  to 
have   defended    evangelical    truth  with, 
much  firmness.    And  it  was  for  a  branch 
of  scriptural  doctrine  that  he  suffered  with  . 
consistency  and  integrit^r. 

I  mention  Mazimus,  his  fellow-sufferer 
in  the  same  cause.  His  writings  are  too 
scholastioal  to  merit  much  attention, 
though  he  was,  doubtless,  a  very  able 
reasoner,  and,  what  is  infinitely  better,  a 
pious  and  upright  man* 

I  might  swell  the  list,  with  the  names 
of  writers  little  known,  and  of  little  use. 
Learning  was  very  low :  the  taste  of  the 
age  tiiras  barbarous :  we  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that  Christ  had  then  a  Church ;  and 
the  Teader,  if  he  pleases,  may  travel 
through  still  darker  scenes;  yet  I  trust 
some  glimmerings  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  will  appear. 


Vol.  I. 
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Bom, 
A.  D.  672. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TSNERABIE  BEDS,  THE  ENGLISH  PRES- 
BYTER. 

The  Church-history  of  oar  Country, 
written  hy  this  renowned  father,  was  con- 
tinued to  the  year  731.  I  have  extracted 
Bede  died  ^^°*  ^^  *^**  which  suited  my 
A  n  71K     Pttjpose.    He  is  said  to  have 

A.  U.  735.      Jj^  .^  ^35       Qf  jjjg  ^^^  ^^ 

accounts  are  very  contradictory.  The 
history  of  the  Vlllth  century  will  pro- 
perly begin  with  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
life  and  works  of  this  Historian. 

He  was  born  near  Durham,  in  a  village 
now  called  Farrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  Losing  both  his  parents  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  he  was, 
by  the  care  of  relations,  placed 
in  the  monastery  of  Were- 
mouth,  was  there  educated  with  much 
strictness,  and  appears  from  his  youth  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  God. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  of  Jerrow,  where  be 
ended  his  days.  He  was  looked  on  as 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  time.  Prayer, 
writing,  and  teachiuff,  wer^  his  familiar 
employments  during  his  whole  life.*  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  ihe  nineteenth, 
and  presbyter  in  the  thirtieth,  year  of  his 
age.  He  gave  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  instruction  of 
disciples,  the  offices  of  public  worship, 
and  the  composition  of  religious  and  liter- 
ary works.  T^e  life  of  such  a  person 
can  admit  of  little  variety.  It  was  not, 
however,  for  want  of  opportunity  that  he 
lived  thus  obscure.  His  character  was 
celebrated  through  the  Western  world: 
the  bishop  of  Rome  invited  him  warmly 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  Church;  but  in 
the  eyes  of  Bede,  the  great  world  had  no 
charms.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
left  England ;  and,  however  ipfected  wiA 
the  fashionable  devotion  to  the  Roman 
See,  he  was  evidently  sincere  and  disin- 
terested. 

Constantly  engaged  in  reading  or  writ- 
ing, he  made  all  his  studies  suhservient 


•  Life  of  Bede,  prefixed  to  hisWorki.  Co- 
logne edition. 


to  devotion.  As  he  was  sensible,  tiiat  k 
is  by  the  grace  of  God^  rather  than  by 
natural  faculties,  that  the  most  profitabfe 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  aoqnized, 
he  mixed  prayer  with  his  studies.  He 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  do  nothiiig. 
He  wrote  on  all  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge then  cultivated  in  Europe.  In 
Greek  and  Hebrew  he  had  a  skill  very 
uncommon  in  that  barbarous  age;  and^  by 
his  instructions  and  example,  he  raised 
up  many  scholars.  Knowledge  indeed  in 
tho^e  times  was  more  familiar  in  the 
British  isles  than  in  any  part  of  Eorope. 

The  catalogue  of  Bede*s  works  exhibits 
the  proofs  of  nis  amazing  industry.  His 
Church-history  is  to  us  the  most  valua- 
ble, because  it  is  the  only  British  monu- 
ment of  the  Church  which  we  Ij^ve  ior 
the  seventh  century.  His  expositions 
and  homilies,  however,  must  in  that 
dearth  of  knowledge  have  been  abundant^ 
ly  useful.  The  ignorance  of  the  times  is 
indeed  but  too  visible  in  him;  and  he  fol- 
lowed Augustine  and  other  fathers  so 
closely,  and  collected  so  nw^  from  va- 
rious authors,  that  his  wai^of  original 
genius  is  more  than  problematical.  Genu- 
ine godliness,  rather  than  taste  and  ge- 
nius, appear  on  the  face  of  his  writings. 
His  labours  in  the  sciences  show  a  love 
of  learning;  however  inconsiderable  bis 
acquisitions  must  appear,  in  comparison 
with  the  attainments  of  the  present  age. 

In  his  last  sickness  he  was  afflicted  for 
two  weeks  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 
His  mind  was,  however,  serene  and 
cheerful,  his  affections  were  heavenly; 
and  amidst  these  infirmities  he  daily 
taught  his  disciples.  A  great  part  of  the 
night  was  employed  in  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving; and  the  first  employment  of  the 
morning  was  to  ruminate  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  address  his  God  in  prayer. 
"  God  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth,"  was  frequently  in  his  mouth. 

Even  amidst  his  bodily  weakness  he 
was  employed  in  writing  two  little  trea- 
tises.   Perceiving  his  end  to  draw  near, 
he  said, '« If  my  IVIaker  please, 
I  will  go  to  him  from  the    ^^^T'^iJ* 
flesh,  who,  when  I  was  not,    ©f  ^!3Ir 
formed  me  out  of  nothing— « 
my  soul  desires  to  see  Christ  my  king  in 
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his  beauty.'*  He  sang  ^lory  to  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  expired  with  a  sedateness,  composure, 
and  devotion,  which  surprised  all  who 
were  present  at  this  scene. 

This  is  the  account  of  his  death  by  one 
of  his  disciples ;  and  a  very  few  quota- 
tions from  his  expository  writings  will 
show  on  what  solid  grounds  these  re- 
ligious afiections  were  founded.  In  ex- 
pounding Aots  ii.  28,  "Thou  hast  made 
known  to  me  the  ways  of  life ;  thou  shalt 
ttiake  me  full  of  joy  with  thy  counte- 
nance;'* he  says,  "  These  things  are  not 
only  to  be  understood  of  our  Lord,  who 
needed  no  other  guide  to  overcome  the 
kingdom  of  death,  but  having  received  at 
once  the  fulness  of  divine  strength  and 
wisdom,  was  able  to  conquer  death  by 
himself,  rise  again  to  life,  and  ascend  to 
his  Father,  but  also  of  his  elect,  who,  by 
his  gift,  find  the  well  of  life,  by  which 
they  rise  to  the  bliss  which  they  lost  in 
Adam^and  shall  be  filled  with  heavenly 
Joy.  This  shall  be  our  perfect  bliss, 
when  we  shall  see  him  face  to  face. 
Philin  knew  this  well,  when  he  said, 
'  Lora,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  suf- 
ficeth  us.'  That  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
face  of  God  sufiiceth :  there  shall  be  no- 
thing more^j^or  is  there  a  call  for  any- 
thing more,  when  he  is  seen  who  is 
above  all."* 

"  Other  innumerable  methods  of  sav- 
ing men  being  set  aside,' this  was  select- 
ed by  Infinite  Wisdom,  namely,  that 
without  any  diminution  of  his  divinity, 
he  assumed  also  humanity ;  and  in  hu- 
manity procured  so  much  good  to  men, 
that  temporal  death,  though  not  due  from 
him,  was  yet^paid,  to  deliver  them  from 
eternal  death,  which  was  due  from  them. 
Such  was  the  eflicacy  of  that  blood,  that 
the  devil,  who  slew  Christ  by  a  tempo- 
rary death  which  was  not  due,  cannot 
detain  in  eternal  death  any  of  those  who 
are  clothed  with  Christ,  though  that  eter- 
nal death  be  due  for  their  sins."| 

Such  were  the  Evangelical  views, 
which,  in  a  night  of  superstition,  burst 
forth  fVom  the  northern  extremity  of  Eng<< 
land.  But  the  doctrines  revived  by  Au- 
gustine flourished  still  in  Europe  in  a 


•  Retraotat  on  Acts  of  the  Apottlei.  I  etn- 
not  prevail  on  myself  to  omit  this  passage, 
though  the  expression  of  Philip  be  not  so  per- 
tinent to  the  purpose  of  the  anthor,  as  some 
other  portions  of  Scripture  might  have  been. 

t  On  Rom.  v. 


good  degree,  thouffh  in  no  part  more  than 
m  the  British  isles.    Indeed  monastic 
superstition  grew  among  our  fathers  at 
the  same  time  excessively,  and,  in  the 
end,   entirely  corrupted    the    doctrines. 
But  that  was  not  yet  the  case  :  supereti- 
tion  itself,   though    deplorably  chihilsh 
and  absurd,  was  not  incompatible  with 
sincerity  and  the  fear  of  God.    The  real 
nature  of  the  Gospel,  and   its  practical  '    J 
exercise  in  faith,  humility,  and  true  mor-   f 
tification  of  sin,   were   understood  and    * 
felt  by  the  Saxon  presbyter,  whose  com- 
ments on  St.  Paul's  epistles  are,  in  depth   ' 
of  understanding  and  penetration  into  the 
sacred  sense,  even  with  all  the  defects  of 
the  times,  greatly  superior  to  several  ad- 
mired  expositions  of  this,  which  calls 
itself  an  enlightened  age. 

The  seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans 
may  deservedly  be  called  a  touchstone  of 
spiritual  understanding.  Too  many  mo- 
dem divines,  by  supposing  that  the  Apos- 
tle is  only  describing  the  conflict  between 
reason  and  passion,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  have  demon- 
strated their  own  total  ignorance  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  He  only,  who  feels, 
abhors,  and  sincerely  struggles  with  in- 
dwelling sin,  who  is  conscious  of  its  un- 
utterable malignity,  and  is  humbled  under 
this  conviction,  can  understand  the  Apos- 
tle aright,  and  prize  the  real  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Such  was  Bede  : 
the  very  best  expositors  in  the  most  evan- 
gelical times  do  not  much  exceed  him,  in 
clearness  and  solidity,  in  the  exposition 
of  this  chapter.  I  will  not  delay  the 
reader  by  quoting  largely  from  his  expli- 
cation. Suffice  it  to  give  a  hint  or  two. 
He  observes,  from  the  Apostle,  that  the 
desire  of  sinning  itself  is  increased  by 
the  prohibitions  of  the  law,  which  there- 
fore increases  sin,  without  giving  any 
stren^h ;  and  the  purport  of  this  part  of 
the  divine  economy  is,  that  men  groaning 
under  the  law  might  come  to  the  Media- 
tor. He  strongly  contends,  that  the 
wretched  carnal  person,  sold  under  sin, 
in  this  chapter,  was  no  personated  char 
racter,  but  Paul  himself,  and  he  confirms 
this  by  observing,  from  the  epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  that  the  Apostle  confessed 
"  he  was  not  perfect,  and  had  not  attain- 
ed unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;" 
and  from  another  epistle,  that  he  was 
even  buffeted  by  Satan,  and  had  a  thorn 
in  his  flesh,  lest  he  should  be  exalted 
above  measure.  This  inward  warfare, 
our  author  contends,  must  last  through 
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life.  <<  In  the  retorreetion,  every  thing,'' 
rays  he,  «« shall  be  perfected,  in  the 
mean  time  it  is  a  great  thing  to  keep  the 
field,  and  remain  onconqoered,  though 
not  discharged  from  war." 

But  though  he  fully  reached  the  scope 
of  Angustine,  from  who«e  labours  he 
profited  abundantly,  he  seems  never  to 
go  beyond  it.    Indeed  his  expositions  are 
extracts  and  compilations  trom  the  fa- 
thers, chiefly  from  Augustine.    In  this 
sense  they  were  his  own,  that  he  under- 
stood and  experienced   their  truth  and 
efficacy.      But  judgment  and  industry, 
not  genius  and  invention,  were  the  talents 
of  this  writer.    Thou^  the  thought  I 
am  going  to  mention  is  most  probably 
not  his  own,  yet  it  givee  so  instructive  a 
view  of  the  state  of  all  mankind,  ranked 
in  four  classes,  that  I  cannot  prevail  on 
myself  to  withhold  it  from  the  reader. 
Speaking  of  the  conflict  with  in-dwelling 
sin,  described  in  Rom.  vii.  he  observes, 
**  that  there  are  those  who  fight  not  at  all, 
and    are  drawn    away  by  their   lusts; 
others  who  fight  indeed,  but  are  over- 
come, because  they  fight  without  faith, 
and  in  their  own  strength ;  others  who 
fight,  and  are  stijl  in  the  field,  not  over 
come,  which  was  the  case  with  St.  Paul 
and  all  true  Christians  in  this  world ;  and 
lastly,  others  who  have  overcome,  and 
are  at  rest  above."    Bede,  like  Augus- 
tine, allegorizes  to  excess,  and  is  very 
often  desultory  and  vague  in  his  com- 
ments :  his  views  of  Solomon's  Song  are 
solid,  though  in  the  explication  too  mi- 
nute :  still  more  faulty  perhaps  are  his 
expositions  on  the  tabernacle  and  on  So- 
lomon's temple.    His  homilies,  at  the 
time,  must  have  been  very  edifying,  not- 
withstanding the  puerile    fancies  with 
which  they  are   discoloured.      On   the 
whole  I  shall  venture  to  observe,  what, 
however,  no  reader  will  be  prepared  to 
receive,  unless  his  mind  has  been  sea- 
soned with  a  degree  of  experimental  re- 
ligion, that  the  comments  of  Bede  are 
far  more  solid  and  judicious  than  those  of 
many  n^odem,  improperl  v  called  rationed, 
divines ;  though  in  the  former  the  errors 
of  fanciful  allegory  may  abound,  and  in 
the  latter  there  may  every  where  appear 
an  air  of  strict  and  accurate  argumenta^ 
tion.    The  reason  is,  because  the  former, 
being  possessed  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Apostle  on  the  whole,  supports  and 
illustrates  it  throughout,  though  he  fails 
in  detached  passages,  because  of  the  de- 
aultory  ebullitions  of  a  vicious    taste. 


which  predominated  in  his  time ;  the  lat- 
ter with  **  semblance  of  worth,  not  sub- 
stance," are  accurate  and  just  in  many 
particulars,  but  fr<«n  their  system  of  no- 
tions, which  is  extremely  opposite  to  that 
of  St.  Paul,  mislead  their  readers  alto- 
gether, in  regard  to  the  main  drift  of  the 
argument. 

A  year  before  our  presbyter's  dea^  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  which  deserves  to  be  immortaliJEed, 
for  the  solid  sense  which  it  exhibits,  a 
quality  with  which  Bede  was  very  emi- 
nently endowed.* 

"  Above  all  things,"  says  he,  "  avoid 
useless  discourse,  and  apply  yourself  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  epis- 
tles to  'fimothy  and  Titus;  to  Gregory's 
pastoral  care,  and  his  homilies  on  the 
Gospel. — ^It  is  indecent  for  him,  who  is 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
to  give  way  to  actions  or  discourse  un- 
suitable to  his  character. — Have  always 
those  about  you  who  may  assistyon  in 
temptation :  be  not  like  some  Inshops, 
who  delight  to  have  those  about  them 
who  love  good  cheer,  and  divert  them 
with  trifling  and  facetious  conversation. 
*'Your  oiocese  is  too  lar^  to  allow 
you  to  go  through  the  whole  m  one  year ; 
therefore  appoint  presbyters,  in  each  vil- 
lage, to  instruct  and  admifliister  the  sa- 
craments ;  and  let  them  be  studious,  that 
every  one  of  them  may  learn,  by  heart, 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer;  and 
that  if  they  do  not  understana  Latin,  they 
may  repeat  them  in  their  own  ton^e.  I 
have  translated  them  into  English,  for 
the  benefit  of  ignorant  presbyters.  I  am 
told,  that  there  are  many  villages  in  our 
nation,  in  the  mountainous  parts,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  have  never  seen  a 
bishop  or  a  pastor;  and  yet  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  bishop. 

"The  best  means  to  reform  our  Church, 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops. 
Who  sees  not,  how  much  more  reasona- 
ble it  is  for  numbers  to  share  this  burden  1 
Gregory  therefore  directed  Augustine  to 
appoint  twelve  bishops  to  be  under  the 
archbishop  of  York  as  their  metropolitan. 
I  wish  you  would  fill  up  this  number  with 
the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Northum- 
berland,! 


•  Bede'8  Works,  Paris  edit.  p.  46.  - 

f  His  name  was  Cedulph.    Two  years  arter 

Bede's  death,  he  gave  up  his  crown,  and  lived 

twent}  •two  years  in  a  monastery.    His  mind 

was  roost  probably  truly  deTOUt,  thoagh  the 
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*<  I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  empty 
place  for  the  erection  of  a  bishopric. 
Yon  may  choose  some  monastery  for  the 
purpose.  In  truth,  there  are  many  places 
which  have  the  name  of  monasteries 
I  without  desernng  it." — He  goes  on  to 

:  show  how,   for  thirty  years  past,  the 

scandalous  abuse  of  monasteries  had  pre- 
r  vailed,  and  how  useless  many  of  them 

i  were  to  church  and  state,  as  they  pre- 

f  served  neither  piety  nor  decency.    He 

f  directs  E^ert  to  see  that  his  nock  be 

t  instructed  m  Christian  faith  and  practice, 

and  that  they  freauently  attend  the  com- 
munion. He  finas  fault  with  the  exces- 
sive multiplication  of  monks,  and  ex- 
presses his  fears,  lest,  in  process  of  time, 
the  state  should  be  destitute  of  soldiers 
to  repel  an  invasion.  This  last  observa- 
tion is  of  a  piece  with  another  at  the  close 
of  his  history,  that  many  Northumbrians 
in  his  days,  both  nobles  and  private  men, 
employed  themselves  and  their  children 
more  innionastic  vows  than  in  the  exer- 
cise ofarms.  "What  effect  this  will 
have,"  says  he,  "the  next  generation 
will  bear  witness.*'  It  is  no  common 
instance  of  judgment  in  one  who  had  al- 
ways been  a  monk,  to  notice  these  evils.* 
How  they  happened  to  be  so  very  fash- 
ionable in  ouf  island,  it  is  not  hard  to  ex- 
plain. Our*  ancestors  were,  doubtless, 
much  indebted  under  God  to  the  Roman 
See.  Christianity,  before  the  missions 
of  Gregory,  was  verv  low  in  England. 
A  real  spirit  of  godliness,  the  sincere 
practice  and  true  understanding  of  the 
Gospel,  had  been,  through^  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  introduced  among  barbarians. 
Even  the  benefits  thence  resulting  to  so- 
ciety must  have  been  great.  Gratitude 
and  affection  would  naturally  lead  our 
ancestors,  in  those  superstitious  ages,  to 
monastic  excesses.  And  if  the  evils  of 
which  Bede  complains,  be  strong  proofs 
of  the  superstitious  taste,  they  are  proofs 
also  of  the  spirit  of  piety  which  subsist- 
ed among  them.  While  Bede  lived,  in 
no  part  of  the  world  was  ffodliness  better 
cinaerstood  and  practised  Uian  among  our 
ancestors.  In  a  synod  held  by  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  the 
middle  oi  this  century,  at  Cloveshoo,f 


there  were  twelve  prelates,  with  Ethel- 
bald,  king  of  the  Mercians.  The  canons 
of  this  synod  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  purest  times,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Bede. 
The  clergy  are  directed  to  have  fellow- 
ship with  one  another,  to  serve  God  in 
one  spirit  of  faiih,  hope,  and  charity,  to 
pray  for  one  another,  to  attend  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  Sabbath,  and,  in  fine,  the 
same  things  are  repeated,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Bede's  letter  to  Egbert. 

Let  us  not  pride  ourselves  in  a  fancied 
superiority  to  our  forefethers :  a  vanity  of 
this  sort  seems  to  be  the  disease  of  the 
present  age ;— but  men  were  not  all  with- 
out understanding  in  those  dark  seasons. 
— ^The  indiscriminatin?  censures  of  Mos- 
heim  on  whole  centuries,  seem  to  ^how 
more  contempt  and  ill-humour  than  dis- 
cernment. Bede  alone  knew  more  of 
true  religion,  both  doctrinal  and  practical, 
than  numbers  of  ecclesiastics  put  together 
at  this  day;  which  will  clearly  appear, 
if  we  do  hut  free  him  from  superstitious 
rubbish,  and  examine  what  he  is  inter^ 
nally. 


spirit  of  the  times  led  him  into  «  degenerate 
n&ethod  of  showing  it. 

•  Even  kings  gare  therosfeWes  up  to  retire- 
ments of  this  kind  }  and  there'  want  not  in- 
•tanees,  limong  the  Saxon  princes,  of  pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome  of  a  religious  nature. 

t  Now  Cliff,  near  Rochester.    Warner, 
2«S[ 


CHAPTER  II. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PARTICULARS. 

A  LITTLE  after  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  Lambert,  bishop  of  Maestricht, 
was  murdered. — He  had  succeeded  The- 
odard,  under  whom  he  had  been  educated, 
and  for  forty  years  had  adorned  the  Gos- 
pel by  a  life  of  piety  and  charity.  He 
had  been  seven  years  deprived  of  his  See, 
amidst  the  civil  confusions  of  France, 
but  had  been  re-established  Xj|,„i>ert 
about  the  year  681.  This,  restored 
prelate  had  exerted  himself  ^  nggi 
with  much  zeal  in  his  diocese, 
and  laboured  with  success  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Pagans,  who  were  in  his 
neighbourhood.  His  patience  as  well  as 
his  doctrine,  had  a  salutary  effect.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  the  power  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  to  restrain  the  tempers 
of  their  friends  and  relations.  Two 
brothers,  Gallus  and  Riold,  were  intole- 
rably violent  in  plundering  the  Church 
of  Maestricht,  and  infesting  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Lambert's  relations,  particu- 
larly two  nephews,  returned  evil  for  evil, 
and  slew  them,  much  aeainst  the  will  oi 
thebishop^  Doubtless,  me  brothers  ought 
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to  have  applied  to  the  ciTil  magistrate, 
thou|;h  justice  was  at  that  time  rery  ill 
admmistered  in  France.  Dodo,  a  power- 
ful baron  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  relation 
of  the  robbers,  was  determined  to  revenffe 
their  deaths  upon  the  bishop  himself; 
and  he  attacked  him  with  armed  men  at 
Leodium*  upon  the  Meuse.     Lambert, 


in  his  first  agitadon  upon  the  news  of  der  circumstances  extremely  disadyanta- 


their  approach,  seized  a  sword,  but  re- 
collecting himself,  and  lifUnff  up  his  heart 
to  God  in  prayer,  he  laid  aside  the  sword, 
and  c<nnposed  himself  to  suffer.  Two 
of  his  nephews  began  to  make  resistance. 
*'  If  yon  love  me  truly,"  said  Lambert, 
'Move  Jesus  Christ  also,  and  confess 
your  sins  to  him.  As  for  me,  it  is  time 
for  me  to  go  to  live  with  him."  "Do 
you  not  hear,"  said  another  nephew, 
"  how  they  call  out  to  set  fire  to  the  house, 
to  burn  us  all  alive?"  Remember,  re- 
plied the  bishop  calmly,  the  guilt  of  the 
murder  is  yours :  submit  and  receive  the 
due  recompense  of  your  deeds.  He  con- 
tinued in  ferveut  prayer,  and  the  armed 
men  put  to  the* sword  all  whom  they 
found,  and  among  the  rest,  Lambert  him- 
self. A  man  of  a  Christian  spirit  surely , 
and  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  in 
which  his  humility,  piety,  and  charity 
miffht  have  shone  with  a  brighter  lustre ! 

Ceolfred,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cei^- 
tury,  governed  tbe  two  monasteries  of 
"Weremouth  and  Jerrow,  which  had  edu- 
cated Bede.  Through  his  influence,  the 
Picts,  who  inhabited  North  Britain,  were 
brought  over  to  the  Roman  mode  of  cele- 
brating Easter,  and  of  course  tp  the  Ro- 
man communion.*  But  I  can  find  no  ac- 
count of  any  promress  in  piety  in  the  Bri- 
tish isles.  As  the  Roman  church  itself 
grew  more  corrupt  in  this  century,  our 
ancestors  were  infected  with  a  larger  por- 
tion of  its  superstitions. 

In  the  year  713^  the  Mahometans  pass- 
lid  over  from  Africa  into  Spain,  and  put 

A.  D.  715.  **"  ^^^  ^  *^®  Kingdom  of  the 
Goths,  which  had  lasted  three 
hundred  years.  The  Christians  were 
there  reduced  to  slavery;  and  thus  were 
scourged  those  wicked  professors  of  reli- 
g[ion,  who  had  Ions;  held  the  truth  in  un 
rigrhteousness,  called  on  the  name  of 
Christ,  while  in  works  they  denied  him, 
and  buried  his  faith  under  an  enormous 
heap  of  superstitions*    A  remnant,  how- 


ever, preserved  their  independency  in 
the  Austrian  mountains,  who  choae  Pe- 
lagius,  a  person  descended  from  the  royal 
family,  for  their  kinff.  He  expressed  his 
hope,  that  afW  God  had  chastised  them 
for  their  sins,  he  would  not  give  them  up 
wholly  to  the  Mahometans.  His  confi- 
dence in  God  was  not  disappointed.    Ud- 


eeous,  he  defeated  the  enemy,  repeopled 
me  cities,  rebuilt  the  churches,  and,  by 
the  pious  assistance  of  several  pastors, 
supported  the  Gospel  in  one  district  of 
Spain,  while  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Arabians. 
But  the  successors  of  Pelagius,  by  de- 
grees, recovered  more  cities  from  die 
enemy. 

Christendom  at  this  time  presented  a 
very  grievous  and  mournful  spectacle. 
Idolatry  itself  was  now  spreading  wide- 
ly, both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  among 
the  professors  of  the  Gospel  :*  men  had 
very  commonly  every  where  forsaken  the 
faith  and  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  in  all 
those  countries  which  had  been  long 
evangelized.  The  people,  who  served 
the  Lord  in  the  greatest  purity  and  since- 
rity, seem  to  have  been  our  ancestors,! 
aind  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  regions, 
which  had  but  lately  received  the  GospeL 
So  true  is  the  observation,  which  our 
history  constantly  gives  us  occasion  to 
make,  namely,  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
tendency  in  human  nature  to  degeneracy 
and  corruption.  Such,  however,  was  the 
goodness  of  God,  that  he  still  exercised 
much  long  suffering  amidst  the  most  pro- 
voking enormities;  and  after  he  nad 
removed  the  candlestick  from  some 
churches,  he  carried  it  to  other  places,^ 
so  that  the  light  of  his  Gospel  was  never 
removed  from  the  earth.  The  most  mar- 
vellous event  in  such  cases  is,  that  men 
seem  not  at  all  conscious  of  their  crinnes, 
nor  perceive  the  avenging  hand  of  God 


•  Now  L4ege.    Fleury,  XLf.  16. 

t  Egbert,  un  Engliskroan,  not  long  nfter,  ^.      „._  j, 

fffected  the  same  change  among  many  of  the  were  ta»ghi  by  them  with  saooess. 
l^i^b.  I     4  This  wiU  be  illustrated  ift  Chap.  I\". 


*  This  important  erent  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  chapter. 

f  Ireland,  which  Prideaux  calls  the  prime 
seat  of  learning  in  all  Christendom,  during  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  was  peculiarly  distin- 
guished in  this  century.  Usher  has  proved 
the  name  of  Scotia  to  have  been  appropriated 
to  Ireland  at  this  time.  Eginhard,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Charlemagne,  calls  Ireland  Hibemia 
Scotorum  insula.  Several  of  these  Scots 
(Irisli)  laboured  in  the  vineyard  in  Charle- 
magne'ti  time,  and  were  made'  bishopa  in  Gev 
many.      Both  sacred  and  pro^Mie    lesmin|^ 
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tel, 
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upon  them.  For  the  nominal  Christians 
of  the  day  were  insensible  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  and,  though  the  Arabians  were  en- 
dently  making  large  strides  toward  uni- 
yersal  dominion,  it  was  not  till  they  had 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  France,  and 
ravaged  that  country  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner, that  any  strong  efforts  were  made  to 
withstand  them.  In  the  year 
732,  however,  they  were  to- 
tally defeated  near  Poictiers, 
by  the  heroic  Charles  Martel. 
An  event  memorable  in  histo- 
ry, because  by  it  the  provi- 
dence of  God  stopped  the  proves  of  |he 
Arabian  locusts,  it  is  astonishing,  that 
all  the  civilized  nations  had  not  long  ago 
united  in  a  league,  which  would  have 
been  equally  just  and  prudent,  to  stem 
the  torrent  which  threatened  the  desola^ 
tion  of  mankind.  Those  who  had,  for 
ages,  trusted  more  in  relics,  altars,  aus- 
terities, pilgrimaees,  than  in  Christ  cru- 
cified,  and  had  lived  in  deceit,  avarice, 
and  uncleanness,  were  suffered  to  yield 
themselves  a  prey  to  devouring  invaders. 
— Adored  be  that  Providence,  which,  in 
t}ie  crisis,  preserved  Europe  from  com- 
plete desolation,  and,  by  saving  France 
from  those  barbarians,  has  still  left  a  peo- 
ple to  serve  God  in  these  western  re- 
gions.* 


THE 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  controveubt  on  images. 

MATURITY  OF  ANTICHRIST. 

About  the  year  727,  the  Greek  em- 
peror began  open  hostility  with  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Sigo- 
.  .  niu8,t  Rome  and  the  Roman 
Beginning  dukedom  passed  from  the 
Popedom  ^'®®^  ^  "*®  Roman  bishop. 
It  would  have  been  more  ac- 
curate to  say,  that  a  foundation  was  then 
laid  for  the  temporal  power  of  that  pre- 
late, than  that  it  was  actually  established. 


•  The  plague  of  the  locusts,  Rev.  ix.  con- 
tinued five  months,  that  it,  150  years,  a  day 
being  reckoned  for  a  year  in  priiphetical  lan- 
guage. It  may  be  diiBeult  to  reckon  exactly 
the  lime  of  the  extension  of  the  Arabian  con- 
quests, because  of  the  inaccuracy  and  confu- 
sion of  the  historians.  But  divine  truth  was 
exact,  no  doubt;  and  under  every  possibl 
way  of  compulation,  the  period  of  about  150 
veari  will  properly  limit  the  duration  of  the 
^araoen  conquests.  j. 

f  SigOD.  Uist  de  Regn.  lulie,  B.  III. 


However,  as  it  was  established  a  few 
years  after,  and  a  rupture  commenced  at 
the  period  just  mentioned,  I  shall  assume 
this  as  the  most  proper  date  that  I  know 
of,  for  the  beginning  of  popedom,  which 
from  this  time -is  to  be  regarded  as  Anti- 
christ indeed ;  for  it  set  itself  by  temporal 
power  to  suppprt  false  doctrine,  and  par* 
ticularly  that,  which  deserves  the  name 
of  idolatry. 

The  marvellous  propensity  of  all  ages 
to  the  sin  of  idolatiy ,  which  implies  a  de- 
parture of  the  heart  from  thee  one  living 
and  true  God,  must  ori^nate  in  some 
steady  principles  existing  in  the  nature  of 
fallen  man.  The  true  account  of  this  ex* 
traordina^  and  lamentable  fact  seems  to 
be  as  follows :— God  is  an  immaterial, 
self-existent  Being,, of  infinite  power  and 
goodness,  and,  as  our  Maker  and  Pre- 
server, He  has  an  unc^uestionable  claim 
to  our  supreme  veneration  and  affection. 
Man,  considered  as  a  rational  creature,  is 
endowed  with  faculties  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  the  discovery  of  this  great  and 
perfect  Being,  so  far  as  his  own  duties 
and  interests  are  concerned.  This  has 
frequently  been  proved,  by  able  moralists, 
in  the  way  of  argument,  and  is  expressly 
affirmed  to  be  the  case  by  Su  Paul,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
where  it  is  said,  that  **  that  which  may 
be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them ;  for 
God  hath  shown  it  ^mto  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ;— 
so  that  they  are  without  excuse." 

In  fact,  however,  fallen  man  has  never, 
by  the  mere  use  of  his  reason,  found  out 
God  to  any  good  purpose,  and  worshipped 
him  accordingly ;  and  even  when  God  by 
special  revelation  has  condescended  to 
explain  and  manifest  his  trtie  character  to 
a  particular  people,  few  of  that  people 
have,  served  nim  as  they  ought  to  have 
done  for  any  great  length  of  time ;  but 
they  soon  corrupted  the  divine  religion, 
and  were  plunged  in  idolatry. 

The  Jenovah  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  the  Almighty  and  all-perfect  God, 
who  may  be  discovered  by  sound  reason, 
is  an  invisible  Being,  and  is  to  be  honour- 
ed, as  a  Spirit,  with  the  heart,  and  the 
understandm^,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  sensible  objects,  as  stocks  or 
stones.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul."    But  the  history  of  our  corrupted 
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nature  thowi,  that  images  and  other  Ken< 
•ible  objects  haye,  in  all  ages,  offered 
themseWes  to  men's  minds  as  guides  and 
helps  to  a  eopoeption  of  the  Deity;  and 
if,  m  some  instances,  these  absnrd  inren- 
tions  of  gross  idolatiy  hate  been  rejected 
by  men  of  learning  and  refinement,  it  has 
then  generally  happened,  that  intellectual 
figments  of  philosophical  ranity  have 
been  substituted  in  their  place,  figments 
still  more  atheistical  in  their  nature,  and 
&rther  removed  from  the  notion  of  a  wise 
and  authoritatire  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
Terse,  who  enjoins  the  submisdon  and 
dependence  of  his  creatures,  requires 
their  obedience,  and  dispenses  justice 
impartially. 

The  principles,  which  appear  to  ac- 
count for  this  apostasy  and  opposition  to 
the  divine  Will,  may  be  comprehended 
nnder  the  terms  pnde,  self-love,  self- 
righteousness,  and  desire  of  independ- 
ence; or,  indeed',  under  the  single  term 
pride  alone,  if  we  use  that  expression  ac- 
cording to  ite  most  extensive  application. 
Fallen  man  is  too  proud,  practically  to 
feel  and  confess  his  relative  ignorance 
and  inanity,  when  compared  with  the  Su- 
preme Autiior  of  all  things;  and  the  same 
principle  prevents  him  mm  placing  his 
supreme  regard  and  esteem  on  God, 
though  reason  dictates,  and  revelation 
commands  this  duty.  He  loves  himself 
and  his  own  gratifications  too  well.  Then 
it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  pride  and 
self-righteousness  are  nearly  synonymous 
expressions:  a  proud  being  will  never 
esteem  his  own  *' righteousness  as  filthy 
rags,"  (Isaiah  Ixiv.  6.) :  will  never  cor- 
dially beg  for  pardon  of  his  sins :  he  has 
too  good  an  opinion  of  his  own  labours, 
inventions,  and  performances ;  in  a  word, 
he  is  self-righteous;  and,  in  a  similar 
way,  it  is  plain,  Uiat  the  same  being  will 
aim  at  independence,  and  be  impatient  of 
control.  In  such  a  dangerous  and  corrupt 
state  of  human  afiections,  the  broad  and 
crowded  road  to  idolatry,  which  is  the 
object  we  are  seeking,  is  not  difficult  to 
be  traced.  For,  whether  we  consider 
pride  as  a  comprehensive  principle,  evolv- 
ing itself,  according  to  the  explanation 
just  given,  in  various  mischievous  opera- 
tions ;  or,  whether  we  choose  to  confine 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  no  one  will 
doubt,  but  that  in  fact,  mankind  in  all 
agree  have  been  grievously  wanting  in  hu- 
mility, have  proudly  set  themselves  up' 
a^nst  God,  have  been  actuated  by  inor- 
dinate self-love,  and  not  submitting  to  I 


the  righteousness  of  God,  anA  impatiflBt 
of  control,  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness.    The  existence 
of  these  principles  and  inclinations  im- 
plies an  absolute  departure  of  the  heart 
from  the  living  God ;  and  when  that  has 
once  taken  place  through  the  action  of 
some  steady  cause,  the  progress  to  idola- 
try, or  to  some  species  of  atheism,  neariy 
allied  to  idolatry «•  is  the  next  step.    BCan 
has  departed  nt>m   the  true  God,  and 
there  must  be  some  device  to  ouiet  con- 
science.   Thus,  in  rude  and  barbarous 
times,  the  proud,  self-righteous  devotee, 
will  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  sottish 
invention  of  the  worship  of  wood,  or 
stone,  or  metals,  and  become  a  gross 
idolater.    He  will  bum  part  of  the  wood 
with  fire,  and  of  the  rest  he  will  make  a 
god,  and  kneel  before  it.    The  discovery 
mightily  pleases  him :  he  has  found  out  a 
god,  exactly  suited  to  his  taste;  a  god, 
who  will  easily  pardon  his  vices,  set  a 
high  value  on  his  imagined  virtaes,  and 
be  constantly  propitious  to  him ;  a  god, 
who  is  not  a  universal  Goyemor  or  Bene- 
factor, but  who  is  particularly  kind  to 
himself  and  his  countrymen ;  a  god,  whom 
he  can,  see  and  handle,  and  in  whom  be 
may  pride  himself,  as  having  contrived 
and  finished  it  with  the  tongs  and  ham- 
mer, or  with  the  plane  and  compass ;  a 
god,  who  is  local  and  tutelar,  and  over 
which  he  himself  has  considerable  power: 
he  can  place  it  in  his  temple,  in  his  cham- 
ber, or  in  the  camp. 

The  ancient  idolaters,  by  their  imam, 
often  repnesented  deceased  chiefs,  or  ne- 
roes,  or  kings,  who  were  still  supposed 
to  possess  a  superintending  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  men ;  and,  not  unfrequently, 
these  departed  beings  appear  to  have 
ranked  among  the  most  wicked  of  man- 
kind. In  more  modem  times,  even  Chris- 
tianity itself  has  been  disgraced  with  the 
adoration  of  images,  representations,  and 
relics  of*  sainta ;  nor  has  the  abominable 
superstition  always  sufficiently  taken 
care,  that  the  supnosed  sainta  themselves 
should  be  reputahle  characters. 

In  apres  of  great  learning  and  refine- 
ment, the  same  principle  of  pride,  which 
in  religious  concerns,  blinding  the  under^ 
standing  and  cormpting  the  affections, 
effectually  draws  the  heart  from  the  liv- 
ing and  trae  God,  induces  men  to  profess 
a  reverence  for  abstrase  and  intellestuai 
figmente,  as  nature,  a  principle  of  order, 
or  the  soul  of  the  universe.  These  notions 
of  God,  which  prevail  in  polished  seasons 
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C»f  the  world,  in  one  sense  merit  the  im- 
patatlon  of  idohtij,  in  another  of  atheism ; 
and,  in  any  possible  interpretation,  they 
must  be  deemed  eqaivocal,  unintelligible, 
and  pernicious.  The  species  of  idolatry 
are  exceedinprly  yarious;  but  they  differ 
not  much  ei£er  in  their  source  or  tiieir 
tendency.  In  all  circumstances,  man  is 
miserable  and  blind,  if  he  be  not  seeking 
and  worshipping  the  true  God  in  spirit 
and  truth.    If,  m  breach  of  the  second 


Jehovah  by  images,  or  if,  in  breach  of  the 
first,  he  set  up  a  divinity  opposite  to  Je- 
hovah, in  both  cases  he  forms  a  deceitful 
basis  for  salvation  and  happiness,  and  di- 
rectly affronts  the  perfections  of  God. 
Such  practices  are,  therefore,  forbidden 
throughout  the  Scripture,  in  the  most 
positive  manner. 

The  ffuilt  of  idolatry,  though  no  sin  is 
so  much  spoken  against  throu^out  the 
Old  Testament,  is  not  so  offensive  to  na- 
tural conscience  as  that  of  crimes  com- 
mitted   against    our  fellow-creatures. — 


God  in  trouble,  will  not  wonder  that  the 
Israelites  worshipped  the  calf  in  the  ab« 
sence  of  Moses,  nor  think  the  sin  small, 
because  they  btended  to  honour  Jehovah 
by  the  symbol. 

Under  the  Gospel  dispensation  the 
prohibition  of  images  continued,  and,  in 
the  purest  times,  there  was  little  occasion 
to  dwell  on  the  subject  God  in  Christ 
was  worshipped,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  by 
the  primitive  Christians :  and  while  thej 


commandment,  he  represent  the  glory  of  called  on  the  Gentiles  to  turn  from  their 


Many  persons  are  apt  to  wonder  why  the  of  the  Gospel  itself  was  darkened  and 


Israelites  were  so  prone  to  it;  not  con- 
sidering nor  knowing  their  own  idolatry, 
which  works  in  a  way  more  suited  to 
present  times  and  circumstances.  But 
whoever  understands,  that  idolatry  im- 

?»lie8  the  departure  of  the  heart  from  the 
iving  God,  and  the  fixing  of  it  on  some- 
thing else;  that  to  distrust  his  word,  and 
to  put  confidence  in  some  sensible  object, 
by  ><rhich  we  would  represent  him  to  our 
minds, — still  further,  that  to  glory  in  our 
own  strength  and  righteousness,  instead 
of  seeking  salvation  by  gnce  through 
faith  only,  proceeds  from  pride,  and  pours 
all  possible  contempt  on  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, will  not  wonder  tt  God's  indigna- 
tion against  this  sin,  will  see  how  natural- 
ly it  operates  on  the  human  mind,  and 
how  it  affords  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  apostasy  of  man. 

The  ancient  Church  of  God  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  nations  all  around, 
hj  the  most  express  prohibition  of  this 
sm.  They  were  directed  not  to  worship 
any  but  the  living  God,  nor  even  Jehovah 
himself  by  any  images  whatever ;  much 
less  were  they  allowed  to  worship  any 
creature  by  representations,  which  would 
be  to  break  the  two  first  commandments 
by  the  same  act.  He,  who  knows  the 
propensi^  of  his  own  heart  to  distrust 
the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  and 
how  eagerly  we  catch  at  any  human  re-|]j||^^ 
lief,  instead  of  patiently  waiting  upon!    f 


idols  to  the  living  God,  idolatry  itself, 
in  any  of  its  forms,  could  Scarcely  find  a 
shadow  of  admission  into  the  Christian 
Church. 

For,  while  men's  hearts  were  filled 
with  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  while 
the  doctrines  of  pstification  and  regene- 
ration were  precious  and  all-important  in 
their  eyes,  and  they  lived  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus,  saw  his  glory,  and  felt  in  their 
souls  the  transforming  power  of  his  grace, 
the  deceitful  aids  of  idolatry  hsul  no 
charms.    It  was  not  till  the  knowledge 


adulterated,  that  the  miserable  spirits  of 
men  had  recourse  to  such  vain  refuges, 
and  that  the  mind,  no  longer  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  betook  itself 
to  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  in 
order  to  inflame  its  affections,  and  to 
kindle  a  false  fire  of  devotion.  Christians 
then  worshipped  the  true  God  with  the 
understanding,  and  Whoever  was  con- 
verted to  the  faith,  ceased  from  idolatry. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  Christian  empe- 
rors, particularly  Theodosius,  destroyed 
image-worship  in  their  dominions.  Ori- 
gen,  in  his  treatise  against  Celsus,  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  not  possible  that  any,  by 
worshipping  images,  should  attain  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Athanasius  and 
Lactantius*  strongly  inculcate  the  same 
truth.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, some  approach  toward  this  eyU  ap- 
peared in  the  Church.  Epiphanius,  bishop 
of  Cyprus,^  observes,!  that  he  found  a 
linen-cloth  hanging  on  the  church-door 


*  In  the  three  Homilies  of  the  Church  of 
Englund,  against  Peril  of  Idolatry,  the  eon- 
troTersjr  is  hsndled  with  much  solidity  and 
bistorioal  Inrorniation.  I  have  made  some  use 
of  tbera  for  my  purpose.  It  seems  proper 
that  every  Protestant  Dirioe  should  aequaiat 
himself  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  be  able  satisfactorily  to  eooviooe 
himself,  that  popery  is  not,  what  it  pretends 
to  be,  foandea  on  the  precedents  of  ChriiAian 
-- itiqaity. 

tSeeyoLILp.9S. 
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HlfiTORT  OP  THE  CHURCH: 


[Cbap.  HL 


Angot- 

tine's 

judgment 

respecting 

the  use  of 

imagei. 


Minted,  ud  hiTing  in  it  the  imaffe  of 
Christ,  or  some  saint.  ^  Obsenring  Uiis,** 
•ays  he,  **  so  eontrary  to  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptares,  I  tore  the  cloth."  The 
fiunous  Jerom  published,  in  Latin,  an 
epistle  of  Epiphanius  concerning  this 
subject,  and  added  his  own  testimony  on 
the  point.  So  evident  is  it,  that  at  that 
time  images  were  absolutely  prohibited 
in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Augustine  also  gave  his  opinion  against 
images.  **  They  are  of  more  force  to 
pervert  the  soul  than  to  instruct  it." 
And  *<when  images  are  once 
placed  in  temples,  and  had  in 
Honour,  error  creepeth  in." 
Men,  howerer,  who  had  been 
lately 'turned  from  idols,  be- 
gan at  length  to  paint  or 
canre  images  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Apostles.  Jerom 
observes,  that  the  errors  of  images  passed 
to  the  Christians  from  the  Gentiles ;  and 
Eusebius  the  historian',  says,  that  images 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  our  Saviour 
himself,  were  made  in  his  time,  which 
lie  took  <^  to  be  a  heathenish  custom." 
TTiey  were  not,  however,  worshipped, 
nor  publicly  set  up  in  churches.  Pauli- 
nus,  who  died  bishop  of  Nola. 
in  the  year  431,  caused  the 
walls  of  a  temple  to  be 
painted  with  stories  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament,  that 
the  people  might  thence  re- 
ceive instruction :  the  written  word  was 
neglected,  aud  these  poor  substitutes 
were  placed  in  its  room.  A  strong  sign 
of  the  growing  ignorance !  As  the  ite- 
rance increased,  these  historical  paintings 
and  images  increased  also.  Serenus, 
bishop  of  Marseilles,  because  of ,  the 
danger  of  idolatry,  brake  to  pieces  the 
images  then  set  up  in  the  churches.  I 
have  already  noticed  the  imprudent  con- 
cession made  by  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Rome,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  growing 
superstition.  Thus,  six  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  images  had  begun  to  appear 
in  churches,  but  still  without  idolatry. 
The  authority  of  Gregory,  however,  had 
evil  consequences :  the  spirit  of  idolatry 
ffrew  stronger,  as  real  spiritual  know- 
ledge decayed ;  and  men  having  now,  in 
a  great  measure,  lost  the  divine  way  of 
applying  to  God  through  Christ,  by  faith, 
for  the  relief  of  their  consciences,  became 
still  more  prone  to  rely  on  idols.  So 
closely  connected  is  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication with  the  parity  of  woiship.    In 


Death  of 
Paulinas, 
bishop  of 
Nola, 

A.  D.  431. 


The  Em- 
peror op- 
poses the 
worship  of 
Images, 

A.  D.  727, 


this  respect  the  Roman^  church  advmnoed 
in  corruption  more  rapidly  that  the 
Eastern.  And  Grecian  emperors  em- 
ployed themselves  in  destroying  images, 
and  pictures,  while  in  Italy  tney  were 
held  m  idolatrous  admiration.  The  evil, 
in  truth,  became  incurable,  because  there 
was  no  clear  and  effectual  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  that  might  dissipate  the 
clouds  of  error.  Yet  were  men's  opinions 
divided  both  in  the  east  and  the  west; 
and,  at  length,  the  crisis  arose,  when  the 
Christian  world  was  formally  broken  into 
two  parties  on  this  question. 

We  are  now  advanced  to  the  year  727, 
when  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  the  Greek  empe- 
ror,! began  openly  to  oppose  the  worship 
of  images,  and  produced  the 
rupture  with  the  Roman  See, 
before  mentioned. — A  Syrian, 
bom  of  Christian  parents, 
named  Beser,  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  Mahometans, 
and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  Romans,  had  imbibed  an  opinion  of 
the  unlawfulness  of  the  practice,  having, 
very  probably,  observed  the  advantage 
which  it  had  given  to  the  infidels.  He  was 
in  great  favour  with  the  amperor,  and 
convinced  him  by  his  arguments,  that 
image  worehip  was  idolatrous.  But  the 
most  eminent  defender  of  the  purity  oi 
divine  worehip  in  this  point,  and  vniom 
Fleury  therefore,  in  his  popish  zeal,  calls 
the  author  of  the  heresy,:):  was  Constan- 
tine,  bishop  of  Nacolia  in  Phrygia. 
Convinced  in  his  judgment,  and  zealous 
to  propagate  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
rignt,  Leo  assembled  the  people,  and  with 
the  £ranknesa  and  sincerity,  which  mark 
his  character,  publicly  avowed  his  con- 
viction of  the  idolatry  of  the  growing 
practice,  and  declared  that  images  ought 
not  to  be  erected  for  adoration.  Such  a 
declaration  in  the  sixth  century  would 
have  raised  no  ferment  in  Christendom ; 
but  idolatry  had  been  gradually  advaneiog 
as  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Christian 
faith  had  decayed.  Men  of  no  religious 
solicitude  naturally  conformed  wem- 
selves  to  the  habits  of  the  times :  persons 
who  had  some  concern  for  the  soul  had 
been  so  long  trammelled  in  a  Tariety  of 
superetitions  for  the  relief  of  conscience. 


*  I  say  the  Roman  {  for  in  other  parts  of 
the  West,  we  shall  see,  that  aorae  opposition 
was  made  to  idolatry. 

t  He  is  sumamed  leonomaehut.  He  died  of 
a  severe  ehoHo,  in  741. 

\  Fleury,  B.  XUL  1.  Vol.  V. 
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and  the  true  relief  of  Christ^s  atonement 
was  so  little  understood  and  relished,  that 
the  emperor  was  evidently  in  the  minority 
throush  the  Christian  world.  As  yet  no 
synods  had  given  a  sanction  to  image- 
worship.  Precedents  of  antiquity  were 
entirely  a^inst  it.  The  word  of  God, 
which  ou^t  to  have  influenced  the  minds 
of  men  infinitely  more  than  either,  was  in 
full  opposition,  to  the  practice :  hut  so 
deeply  had  error  prevailed;  so  con- 
venient did  wicked  men  find  it  to  com- 
mute for  the  indulgence  of  their  crimes, 
by  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  idolatrous 
externals ;  and  so  little  was  the  Scripture 
then  read  or  studied,  that  the  subjects  of 
Leo  murmured  against  him,  as  a  tyrant 
and  a  persecutor.  Even  Germanus,  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  with  equal  zeal 
and  ignorance,  asserted  Uiat  images  had 
always  been  used  in  the  Church,  and  de- 
clared his  determination  to  oppose  the 
emperor  at  all  events.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  a  detail  of  the  paltry  evasions 
and  frivolous  arguments,  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  support  the  idolatry.  De- 
sirous, however,  of  strengthening  himself 
r'nst  the  emperor,  he  wrote  to  the  bi- 
j  of  Rome,  who  warmly  supported 
the  same  caiise,  and  by  reasonings  of  the 
same  nature.  Never  was  a  more  instruc- 
tive lesson  given  to  pastors,  to  teach  the 
word  of  Godwin  simplicity  and  faith- 
fulness. Conscience  will  be  disquieted 
at  times  in  men  not  altogether  given  up 
to  a  reprob|ate  mind ;  and,  if  peace  by 
Jesus  Christ,  through  faith  alone,  be  not 
steadfastly  preached,  men  distressed  for 
their  sins  will  fiee  to  idolatry  with  all 
their  might,  which  will  give  them  a  false 
peace,  and  confirm  them  in  sinful  prac 
tices.  By  the  knowledge  of  Christ  cru 
cified  alone  can  we  be  brought  to  a  sound 
peace  of  conscience,  and  be  constrained 
eflfectually  to  serve  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour in  love.  We  have  often,  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  seen  this  connection 
of  sound  doctrine  and  holy  practice,  and 
vre  are  now  stating  the  reverse  of  the 
picture.  Nor  can  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  those  Christians,  who  supported  divine 
truth  in  the  world,  be  so  clearly  under- 
stood without  some  knowledge  of  the 
real  grrounds  of  popery. 

He  who  fillea  the  Roman  See  at  this 
time  was  Gregory  the  second,  whom  for 
his  open  defence  and  support  af  idohitry. 


ing;*  and  since  the  decease 


Pope  of 
Rome. 


of  Gregory  I.  I  have  for  the 
most  part  been  silent  concerning  the  Ro- 
man bishops,  because  very  little  of  god- 
liness appeared  among  them,  l^e  most 
honourable  part  of  their  conduct  related 
to  the  encouragement  of  missions  and  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Gentiles ;  in  which,  many  who  were  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  spirit  as  those  'Who 
had  been  sent  by  Gregory  I.  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  provinces ;  and  pure  re- 
ligion, in  the  fundamentals,  at  least,  was 
extended  into  distant  regions,  while  Rome 
and  Italy  grew  more  and  more  corrupt. 
The  open  avowal,  however,  of  idolatry, 
was  reserved  for  Gregory  II.  and  from 
this  time  I  look  on  the  bishops  of  Rome 
as  Antichrist 

Rebellion  trod  on  the  heels  of  idolatry. 
Greece  and^  its  neighbouring  islands 
opposed   the   emperor,  and  set  up  an 


One  will  deserve  to  be  specified,  as  it 
marks  the  decline  from  Evaneelical  purity  of 
doctrine.  It  was  not  until  the  daVs  of  this 
Gregory,  that  church-yards  had  a  beginoing. 
The  dead  had  been  usually  interred  near  thm 
highways,  acaordin^^  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
Christian  congregations  had  followed  the  prac- 
tice ;  at  least,  they  had  burial  places  remote 
from  the  city.  But,  in  Gregory's  time,  the 
priests  and  monks  began  to  offer  prayers  for 
the  deceased,  and  recenred  gifts  from  the  rela- 
tions for  the  performance  of  these  services  { 
on  which  account  these  ecclesiastics  requested 
leave  of  Gregory,  that  the  dead  might  be  in- 
terred near  the  places  of  the  monks*  abode, 
or  in  the  churches  or  monasteries,  that  the 
relations  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
joining  in  the  funeral  devotions.  Oithbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  introduced  the  cus- 
tom into  England  in  750 ;  hence  the  origin  of 
CHURCE-TARDS  in  this  island  used  as  burial 
grounds.  The  practice  itself  is  certainly  in- 
nocent ;  -though  its  first  origin  was  extremely 
superstitious.  The  attentive  reader  will  judge 
hence  of  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory, and  the  avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics 
connected  with  it ;  above  all,  of  men's  depar- 
ture from  the  article  of  justification  ;  which, 
if  it  had  remained  in  any  degree  of  purity  in 
the  Church,  would  have  effectually  excluded 
these  abominations.  See  Newcombe's  Hist 
of  the  Abbe^  of  St.  Albans,  p.  109.  While 
men  rested  in  Christ,  and  dared  to  behold 
themselves  complete  in  him,  they  bad  no  temp- 
tation to  apply  to  the  false  refuge  of  prayera 
for  the  departed.  In  the  article  of  death  they 
committed  their  souls  and  bodies  to  their  Sa- 
viour.   That  hope  of  glory  being  lost,  they 

g|^led,  in  vam,  through  life,  with  doubts 


strug;^ 

shill  TeDtnre  to  calltbo  fi«tToV7of  f."f  Ir-^/.I-lfrtSf^i?! JLT^'ji^llit:!! 
Rome.     Many  superstitions 


The  first 


the  charity  of  friends  to  help  out  their  sap- 

^        «  posed  defect  of  merit,  and  *<  found  DO  end  iQ 

and  abases  had  been  grow-1  wandering  mazes  lost." 
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he  murper  was  taken  and 


ufarper;  ao  infatuated  were  men  with 

image-worship. 

rooted;  and  thi 

beheaded, 

Leo,  called  also  Leo  HI.  has  been  so 
blackened  by  contemporary  writers,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his 
character.  The  same  observation  may, 
for  similar  reasons,  be  extended  to  his  son 
and  successor.  All  that  can  be  advanced 
with  certainty  is,  that  his  cause  was  just, 
and  his  zeal  sincere,  though  "^s  temper 
was  too  warm.  He  miebt  be  a  pious 
Christian ;  there  is  doubtless  no  proof  to 
the  contrary.  He  not  only  condemned 
the  worshipping  of  images,  but  also  re- 
jected relics  and  the  intercession  of  saints. 
But  there  lived  none  at  that  time  capable 
of  doingr  justice  to  the  holiness  of  his  mo- 
tives, if  indeed,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
Aejr  were  holy. 

m  the  year  730  he  published  an  edict 
against  images,  and  after  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  bring  over  Germanus  to 
,  his  views,  he  deposed  him, 

aeii  M '*^  and  set  up  Anastasius  in  his 
ijj,  "  .  room,  who  supported  the  em- 
A.  D.  730.  pcror.  There  was  a  porch  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
in  which  was  an  image  of  Christ  on  the 
cross.  Leo,  who  saw  that  it  had  been 
made  an  engine  of  idolatry,  sent  an  officer 
to  pull  it  down.  Some  women,  who 
were  there,  intreated  that  it  might  be 
spared,  but  in  vain.  The  officer  mounted 
a  ladder  and  struck  three  blows  vrith  a 
hatchet  on  the  face  of  the  fi^re,  when 
the  women  threw  him  down  by  pulling 
away  the  ladder,  and  murdered  him  on 
the  spot  :*  however,  the  ima^  was  pull- 
ed down  and  burnt,  and  a  plain  cross  was 
set  up  in  its  room ;  for  Leo  only  objected 
to  the  erection  of  a  human  figure.  The 
women  afterwards  insulted  Anastasius,  as 
havinff  profaned  holy  things.  Leo  put 
severS  persons  to  death,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murder,  and,  such  was 


*  This  first  instanee  of  idolatrous  zeal  which 
occurs  in  Christendom,  sliows  that  the  wor- 
shippers of  images  naturally  aonneet  the  idea 
of  sanctity  with  the  wood  or  stone,  and  there- 
fore the  cliarge  of  literally  worshipping  in- 
animate matter,  which  the  Scriptures  make 
against  paf^n  idolaters,  is  jast  when  applied 
to  popish  idolaters.  By  an  induction  from 
particulars,  it  were  easy  to  prove,  that  the 
cases  are  similar,  and,  that^utile  dbtinctions 
and  erasions  may  equally  be  applied  to  both, 


Ae  triumph  of  idolatry,  tbattiie  murder- 
ers are  Honoured  as  martyrs,  by  the 
Greek  Church,  to  this  day !  More  bJood 
was  spilt  on  the  occasion,  partly  throagh 
the  vehemence  of  the  emperor,  and  partty 
through  the  obstinacy  of  the  idolaters. 

The  news  flew  to  Rome,  where  the 
same  rage  for  idolatry  prevailed,  and  the 
emperors  statues  were  pulled  down  and 
trodden  under  foot  Italy  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  Serious  attempts  wen 
made  to  elect  another  emperor :  and  the 
pope  encouraged  these  attempts.  He  also 
prohibited  the  Italians  from  paying  tribute 
to  Leo  any  longer,  say  the  Greek  writers, 
and  some  of  the  partizans  of  the  Roman 
See,  while  the  Trench  writers  represent 
him  as  endeavouring  to  ^uell  .the  rebel- 
lion. It  is  difficult  to  give  a  fair  state- 
ment of  Gregory's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  certain  it  is,  that  his  obstinate  de- 
fence of  idolatry  actually  fomented  the 
rebellion,  and  in  the  end,  established  the 
temporal  power  of  his  successors  on  the 
ruins  of  the  imperial  authority.*  His 
conduct  was  inmrectly  rebellious,  if  it 
was  not  directly  so;  for  he  vn-ote  to 
Anastasius,  that  if  he  did  not  return  to 
the  catholic  faith,  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  dignity.f  Gregory  must  have 
known,  that  this  was,  in  effect,  to  oppose 
the  emperor  himself.  This  was  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  Roman  prdate.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  Ul.  who  wrote  to 
the  emperor  in  these  arrogant  terms: 
^^  Because  you  are  unlearned  and  igno- 
rant, we  are  obliged  to  write  to  you  rude 
discourses,  but  fall  of  sense  and  the  word 
of  God.  We  conjure  you  to  qtiit  your 
pride,  and  hear  us  with  humili^. — You 
say  that  we  adore  stones,  walls,  and 
boards.  It  is  not  so,  my  lord ;  but  those 
symbols  make  us  recollect  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  and  exalt  our 
hovelling  minds.  We  do  not  look  upon 
them  as  gods 5 — but  if  it  be  the  imaee  of 
Jesus,  we  say,  **  Lord,  help  us."  if  it 
be  the  image  of  his  mother,  we  say. 

Pray  to  your  Son  to  save  us."  If  it  be 
of  a  martyr,  we  say,  "  St.  Stephen,  pray 
for  us."^ — ^We   might,  as  having  the 


•  See  Mosheim,  Cent  Vm.  C.  HI. 

t  Fleury,  C.  XLH.  7. 

1  From  these  specimens  the  reader  may 
judge  whether  the  pope  or  the  emperor  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  Scripture.  A  pa* 
Icfeir''-'  — -^ 


— J  ^^ — ^ j,^ ,  ^an  philosopher  would  have  defended  geotil* 

to  cover  and  soften  what  cannot  be  vindicated  i  idolatry  much  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  Uie 
in  either.  I  dependence,  which  both  the  pagan  and  the 
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power  of  SL  Peter,  prononnce  punish- 
ments  against  you ;  but  as  you  have  pro- 
nounced the  curse  upon  yourself,  let  it 
stick  to  you. — You  write  to  us  to  as- 
semble  a  general  council;  of  which 
there  is  no  need.  Do  you  cease  to  per 
secute  images,  and  all  will  be  quiet— 
We  fear  not  your  threats ;  for  if  we  go 
a  league  from  Rome,  toward  Campania, 
we  are  secure." — Certainly  this  is  the 
language  of  Antichrist  supporting  idola- 
tr3r  by  pretences  to  infallibility,  and  de- 
spising both  civil  magistrates  and  eccle- 
siastical councils. 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  Leo  because  we 

have  not  his  answers  to  the  pope.    But 

perhaps  the  language  of  Gre- 

Leo  ex-        gory  will  enable  3ie  reader 

*^Sd"b°^     for  himself  to  vindicate  the 

SJePope.  ^"'P^^^';-  i*  i«  °^'  ^^^ ^^'^- 
A.  D.  732,  <l^^d  at,  that  Leo  refused  to 
have  any  further  iiitercourse 
with  the  Roman  prelate.  In  732,  Gre- 
gory, in  a  council,  excommunicated  all, 
who  should  remove  or  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  ima^res.  And  Italy*  being  now 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  Leo  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  which  he  sent  thither  $  but  it  was 
wrecked  in  the  Adriatic.  He  continued, 
however,  to  enforce  his  edict  against 
images  in  the  east,  while  the  patrons  of 
the  fashionable  idolatry  supported  it  by 
various  sophisms.  In  all  his  conduct 
Gregory  now  acted  like  a  temporal  prince; 
he  supported  a  rebellious  duke  against 
Luitprand,  kin^  of  the  Lombards,  his 
master,  and  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the 
latter,  he  applied  to  Charles  Martel, 
mayor  of  the  palace  in  Prance,*  offering 
to  withdraw  his  obedience  from  the  em- 
peror,  and  give  the  consulship  of  Rome 


Ch.  Mar- 
tel, Gre- 
gory III. 
and  L^o, 
die  in  the 
tame  year, 
A.  D.  ^41. 


papist  plaee  on  the  image^  demoDStrater,  that 
ther  imaf^ine  the  power  of  the  saint  or  demon 
to  be  intimately  conneeted  with  the  image, 
which  represents,  as  it  were,  the  body,  of 
which  the  object  of  their  worship  is  the  soul, 
ao  justly  do  the  Scriptures  describe  idolaters 
at  literally  worshipping  the  works  of  their 
own  hands,  and  the  roan  of  sin  as  worshipping 
demons.  (1  Tim.  iv.)  Sophistry  may  evade, 
but  it  cannot  confute.  When  men  cease  to 
hold  the  Head  and  to  be' satisfied  with  Christ 
at  their  all,  they  fall  into  these  or  similar 
errors.  The  heart,  which  feels  not  the  want 
of  the  living  God,  as  its  proper  nutriment, 
will  feed  on  the  ashes  of  idolatry. 

*  This  Is  he  who  had  stopped  the  prosress 
of  the  Saracen  arms.  Mayor  of  the  palaee, 
was  the  title  of  the  prime  minister  in  France, 
who  during  the  reigns  of  a  succession  of  weak 
princes,  governed  with' sovereign  power. 
Vol.  I.  3  A 


to  Charles,  if  he  would  take  him  under 
hie  protection.*  Charles,  however,  by 
his  wars  with  the  Saracens,  was  prevent- 
ed from  complying  with  the  pope's  re- 
quest But  he  len  his  power  and  aoibi- 
tious  views  to  his  son  and 
successor  Pepin.  Charles, 
Greffory,  and  Leo,  all  died 
in  Uie  same  year  741,  and 
left  to  their  successors  the 
management  of  their  res- 
pective views  and  conten- 
tions. 

Constantine  VI.  sumamed  Coprony- 
mus,  inherited  his  father  Leo's  zeal 
against  images:  and,  as  both  the  east 
and  the  West  were  precipitating  them- 
selves into  idolatry,  hence  neither  of  these 
princes  have  met  with  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial historian.f  Meanwhile  the  Arabians 
persecuted  the  Christians  with  unrelent- 
ing barbarity  in  the  East,  while  the  real 
Church  of  God  was  desolated  on  all  sides, 
and  suffered  equally  from  enemies  with- 
out and  within  her  pale.  Zachary  was  the 
next  pope  after  Gregory  III.  an  aspiring 
politician,  who  fomented  discord  among 
the  Lombards,  and,  by  his  intrigues,  oIh 
tained  from  their  king  Luitprand  an  ad- 
dition to  the  patrimony  ^f  the  Church. 
The  Roman  prelates  had  ceased  to  wor- 
ship God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  were 
now  become  mere  secular  princes. 

Zachary  showed  how  well  he  merited 
the  title  of  a  temporal  governor.  He  had 
the  address  to  preserve  still  a  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Greek  emperor,  while 
he  seized  all  the  power  of  the  Roman 
dukedom  for  himself,  and  looked  out  for  a 
protector  both  against  his  lawful  sove- 
reign and  against  the  Lombards.  This 
was  Pepin,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  Martel  in  France,  who  sent  a 
case  of  conscience  to  be  resolved  by  the 
pope,  namely,  whether  it  would  be  just 
m  himself  to  depose  his  sovereign  Chil- 
deric  III.  and  to  reign  in  his 
room?:):  Zachary  was  not 
ashamed  to  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative: Pepin  then  threw 
his  master  into  a  monastery, 


Pope 

Zachary 

dies, 

A.  D.  752. 


•  This  shows  that  the  charge  of  rebellion 
against  the  emperor  is  not  unjustly  made 
against  this  pope. 

f  Theophanea  relates  some  ridiculous  thinga 
of  Coprooymuf ,  which  only  prove  the  strength 
of  his  own  prejudices,  p.  346.  And  Fleuiy 
follows  him  as  hisguide. 

t  Fleunr,  XLIIL  I.  calls  him  a  weak  and 
contemptible  prince.    So  the  French  kings 
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line  VII. 
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council  of 
338  bish- 
ops, 
A.D.754. 


tnd  assumed  the  title  of  king.    Zachary 
died  soon  afler,  viz.  in  the  year  752. 

The  Greek  emperor  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  subtilty  of  the  pope  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Lombards.  Ravenna,  the 
capital  of  his  dominions  in  Italy,  was 
taken  by  king  Astnlphus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Rachis,  the  successor  of  Luitprand. 
This  government,  called  the  Exarchate, 
had  continued  in  Italy  about  a  hundred 
and  fourscore  years.  Stephen,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Zachary,  finding  the  superior 
stren^  of  the  Lombards,  now; solicited 
the  aid  of  Constantine,  who  was  too  much 
employed  in  the  East,  to  send 
any  forces  into  Italy.  In  the 
year  754»  the  emperor  h^ld  a 
council  of  338  bishops,  to  de- 
cide the  controversy  concern- 
ing images.  They  express 
themselves  not  improperly  on 
the  nature  of  the  heresy.* 
"  Jesus  Christ,"  say  they, "  haih  delivered 
us  from  idolatry,  and  hath  taught  us  to 
adore  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But  the 
devil  not  being  able  to  endure  the  beauty 
of  the  Church,  haih  insensibly  brought 
back  idolatry  under  the  appearance  of 
Christianity,  persuading  men  to  worship 
the  creature,  and  to  take  for  God  a  work, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Reinforced  by  the  decrees  of  this  coun- 
cil against  image-worship,  Constantine 
burnt  the  images,  and  demolished  the 
walls,  which  were  painted  with  repre- 
sentations of  Christ  or  the  saints;  and 
seemed  determined  to  exterminate  aJl  the 
vestiges  of  idolatry.  In  the  mean  time, 
in  Italy,  Stephen,  pressed  by  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  Astulphus,  appliedf  himself 
to  Pepin,  and  wrote  to  all  the  French 
dukes,  exhorting  them  to  succour  St. 
Peter,  and  promising  them  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  a  hundred  fold  in  this  world, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 
So  rapidly  advanced  the  popedom !  A 
letter  now  was  brought  to  the  pope  from 
the  emperor,  ordering  him  to  go  to  Astul- 
phus, and  demand  the  restitution  of  Ra- 
venna. Superstition  was  every  where  so 
strong,  that  there  was  no  danger  incurred 


by  such  a  step ;  and  the  weskneM  of  tha 
emperor,  and  the  distraction  of  his  afiairs, 
allowed  him  not  to  give  any  other  8(^  of 
succour  to  Italy.  Stephen  sent  to  the 
king  of  the  Lombards^  to  demand  a  pass. 
This  was  granted,  and  he  set  out  from 
Rome,  to  go  tb  Astulphus.  A  short  time 
before  he  undertook  this  journey,  messen- 
gers had  arrived  to  him  from  repin,  en- 
couraging him  to  go  along  with  them 
into  France.  Stephen  arrived  at  Pavia, 
the  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  after  an 
ineffectual  interview  with  the  king,  went 
into  France,  where  Pepin  treated  him 
with  all  possible  respect,  and  promised 
to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Italy  to 
relieve  the  Roman  See.  Stephen  anoint- 
ed with  oil  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  and« 
by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  forbad  the 
French  lords,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  choose  a  king  of  another  race. 

Thus  did  these  two  ambitious  men 
support  one  another  in  their  schemes  of 
rapacity  and  injustice.  In  the  pope  the 
evil  was  aggravated  by  the  pretence  of 
religion.*  "It  is  you,"  says  Stephen, 
"whom  God  hath  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose by  his  prescience  from  all  eternity. 
For  whom  he  hath  predestinated,  them 
he  also  called;  and,  whom  he  called, 
them  he  also  justified."  It  must  be  own- 
ed, that  Stephen  was  fitter  to  conduct  a 
negotiation,  than  to  expound  a  text 

Pepin  attacked  Astulphus  so  vigor* 
ously,  that,  in  the  end,  he  obliged  him  to 
deliver  the  Exarchate,  that  is  Ravenna, 
and  twenty-one  cities  besides,  to  the  pope. 
Constantine,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  his 
dominions,  in  Italy,  sent  an  embassy  to 
king  Pepin,  to  press  him  to  deliver  ^ 
Exarchate  to  its  rightful  sovereign :  but 
in  vain.  In  the  issue,  ihe  pope  became 
the  proprietor  of  Ravenna  and  its  depen- 
dencies, and  added  rapacity  to  his  re-  * 
bellion. 

From  this  time  he  not  only  assumed 
the  tone  of  infallibility  and  spiritual  do- 
minion, but  became  literally  a  temporal 


had  been  for  some  time.  But  Gregory  I 
would  have  told  Pepin,  that  the  weakness  of 
the  sovereign's  faculties  gav^  the  servant  no 
right  to  usurp  the  roaster's  authority.  Gre- 
gory feared  God  :  whereas  idoUtry  had  hard- 
ened the  hearts  of  these  popes,  and  left  them 
no  law  but  their  own  insatiable  mmbitioo. 
•  i'lenry,  XUII.  7. 


*  Fleury,  a  much  better  divine  than  Ste- 
phen, is  stniek  with 'the  absurdity  of  the  allu- 
sion, XLin.  15.  If  I  am  somewhat  viore 
secular  in  this  narration  than  in  genera],  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  which  is  nocbing 
less  than  the  establishment  of  the  papal  power, 
and  the  vindication  of  faithful  witnesses,  wbo 
from  age  to  age  protested  against  it,  may 
afford  a  sufficient  apology.  Popery  ooee  ea- 
tablished,  I  shall  not  so  minutely  attend  hec 
steps,  bat  seek  the  children  of  God,  whereier 
they  are  to  be  found. 
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prince.    On  the  death  of  Astulphus,  De- 
siderius,  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  succession,  promised  Stephen, 
to  deliver  to  him  some  other  cities,  which 
the  Lombards  had  taken  from  the  empe- 
ror.   Stephen  embraced  the  offer  with- 
out hesitation,  assisted  Desiderius  in  his 
views,  and  obtained  for  the  popedom  the 
duchyof  Ferrara,  and  two  other  fortress- 
es.   The  injured  emperor,  in  the  mean 
time,  continued  to  exterminate  idolatry 
in  the  East;  but,  whether  his  motives 
were  pious  or  not,  our  ignorance  of  his 
private  character  will  not  suffer  us  to  as- 
certain.   The  ambitious  and 
successful  Stephen  held  the 
popedom  five  years,  and  died 
m  757.    His  successor  Paul, 
even  before  his  appointment 
to  that  dignity,  had  taken  care  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  and  secure  the  ]^rotection 
of  Pepin.    The  maritime  parts  of  Italy 
still  obeyed  the  emperor,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  Lombards,  threatened  the 
pope,  from  time  to  time ;  whence  he  was 
mauced  to  write  frequently  to  the  king  of 
France  for  assistance.* 

Constantine  forbad  every  where  the' 
addressing  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  to  other  saints,  and  discountenanced 
the  monks  through  his  dominions.  He  is 
said  to  have  treated  the  worshippers  of 
images  with  great  barbarity,  and  to  have 
been  profane  and  vicious  in  his  own  prac- 
tice. But  such  censures  were  the  natural 
and  obvious  effect  of  his  conduct. 

In  the  year 768  died  Pepin,  the  great  sup- 
porter of  the  popedom.   Its  grandeur  was, 
however,  not  yet  arrived  at 
maturity.    Adrian,  who  was 


Charle- 
mftgne 
assumes 
the  title  of 
king  of 
France 
and  Loro- 
bardy, 
A.  D.  774. 


Death  of 
Pepin, 
A.D.768. 

Adrian    I. 
elected 
pope, 
A.D.778. 


elected  pope  in  772,  was  not 
inferior  to  his  predecessors  in 


the  arts  of  ambitious  intrigue, 
He  received  the  homage  of 
Rieti  and  Spoleto,  towns  of 
Lombardy,  and  allowed  them 
to  choose  a  duke  among  themselves. 
Partly  by  these  means,  and  still  more  by 
the  powerful  alliance  of  Charles,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Pepin,  commonly  called 
Charlemagne,  for  his  great  exploits,  he 
strengthened  himself  against  the  hostili- 
ties of  king  Desiderius.  He  received 
from  the  French  king  a  confirmation  of 
Pepin's  donative  of  the  Exarchate,  with 
some  considerable  additions  of  territory. 


The  friendship  of  ambitious  men  is  ce- 
ment^ by  views  of  interest.    This  was 
exactly  the  casie  of  Charles  and  Adrian. 
In  a  superstitious  age,  the  king  derived 
from  the  sacred  character  of  the  pope  the 
most  substantial  addition  to  his  reputa- 
tion, and  was  enabled  to  expel  Deside- 
rius entirely  from  his  dominions.    In  the 
year    774,  he  assumed    the 
title  of  king  of  France  and 
Lombardy.    The  last  king  of 
the  Lombards  was  sent  into  a 
monesteiy  in  France,  where 
he  ended  his  days.    In  the 
next  year,  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine died,  af^er  having  vi- 
gorously opposed  image-wor- 
ship all  his  reign.  At  the  same  time  also 
died  the  Mahometan  Caliph  Almansor, 
the  founder  of  Bagdad,  which  from  that 
time  became  the  residence  of  the  Saracen 
monarchs ;  whose  empire  then  began  to 
carry  more  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
government,  and  ceased  to  be  so  trouble- 
some to  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
empire,  as  it  had  formerly  been. 

Leo,  the  son  and  successor  of  Constan- 
tine, trode  in  the  steps  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  exercised  severities  on 
the  supporters  of  image-wor- 
ship.  But,  as  he  died  in  the  Jj^°  *^- 
year  780,*  his  wife  Irene  as-  ^'^jj  ^so, 
sumed  the  government  in  the 
name  of  her  son  Constantine,  who  was 
only  ten  years  old.  She  openly  and  zea- 
lously supported  idolatry.  The  East  was 
so  eagerly  addicted  to  it,  that  there  want- 
ed only  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  to 
render  it  triumphant.  Images  gained  the 
ascendancy ;  and  the  monastic  life,  which 
either  the  piety  or  the  prudence  of  three 
emperors, — for  I  cannot  ascertain  their 
real  character, — ^had  much  discouraged, 
became  again  victorious  in  Greece  and 
Asia.f 

In  784  Irene  wrote  to  Adrian,  desiring 
his  presence  at  a  council  to  be  held  for 
the  support  of  image-worship;  at  least 
that  he  would  send  legates  to  it.  Tara^ 
sins,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  just  ap- 
pointed, and  perfectly  harmonizing  with 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that  Flenry  blamea  thia 
pope  for  representing  his  leealar  afiairs  as  if 
they  were  i^iritaid.  31. 


•  Pleory,  XLIV.  16. 

i  If  the  plan,  on  which  I  have  chosen  to 
write  a  Church>histor^,  need  the  authority  of 
any  writer  to  support  it,  the  words  of  Fleury 
are  verv  decisive,  B.  XLIV.  17.  "The  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  Chareh,  naj,  of  the  Roman 
(nmrcb,  do  not  belong  to  an  eeolesiastieftl 
history." 
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Um  fiews  of  the  eiDpret0«  wrote  to  the 
Mme  porport.  Adrian*8  answer  it  wor- 
thy or  a  pope.    He  expresses^  hie  joy 


at  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  ed.  The  costoms  and  habits  of  the  West 


image-worship;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
testifies  his  displeasure  at  the  presump- 
tion of  Tarasius,  in  callings  himself  uni- 
rersal  patriarch :  he  demands  the  resto- 
ration of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  which, 
during  the  schism,  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople had  withheld;  and  sets  be- 
fore the  empress  the  munificent  pattern 
of  Charlemagne,  who  had  given  to  the 
Roman  Church,  to  be  enjoyed  for  ever, 
provinces,  cities,  and  castles,  once  In  the 
possession  of  the  Lombards,  but  which  of 
right  belonged  to  St.  Peter.    Ambition 
and  avarice  were  thus  covered  with  the 
thin  veil  of  superstition.    But  this  was 
the  a^e  of  clerical  usurpations.    Large 
domains  were  now  commonly  annex^, 
by  superstitious  princes,  to  the  Church, 
for  the  pardon  of  their  sins ;  but  the  pope 
was  the  greatest  gainer  by  this  traffic. 
That,  which  is, most  to  our  purpose  to 
observe,  is  the  awful  departure,  which 
had  commonly  been  made,  throughout 
Christendom,  from  the  all-important  arti- 
cle of  justification.    While  this  is  firmly 
believed  and  reverenced,  it  is  impossible 
for  men  to  think  of  commuting  for  their 
ofi^ences  with  Heaven ;  and  it  is  itself  the 
surest  defence  a^nst  clerical  encroach- 
ments, superstition,  idolatry  and  hjrpo- 
crisy.    But  the  })ulpits  were  silent  on 
this  doctrine :  during  this  whole  century 
false  religion  grew  without  any  check  or 
molestation;  and  vices,  both  in  public 
and  pritate  life,  increased  in  proj^rtion. 


opinions,  he  wonld  natQrall][^  be  much 
influenced  by  the  fiunous  Alcoin,  an  Ei^ 
lislunan,  whom  he  cherished  and  esteem- 


In  the  year  787  the  second  council  of  of  the  West  to  examine  the  merits  of  the 


Irene  calls 
a  Cduocil 
at  Nice, 
A.  D.  787. 


Nice  was  held  under  the  empress :  and 
of  such  a  council  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  confirmed  idolatrous 
worship.*  Pope  Adrian,  hav- 
ing received  the  acts  of  the 
councU,  sent  them  to  Charle- 
magne, that  he  might  procure 
the  approbation  of  the  l)ishops  of  the 
West.  But  here  his  expectations  were 
disappointed.  United  in  politics  by  the 
coincidence  of  interested  views,  they  were 
however  found  to  disagree  in  religious 
sentiments.  Charlemagne,  though  Olite- 
rate  himself,  was  one  of  the  greatest  pa- 
trons of  learning :  and,  if  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  earnest  in  any 

•  This  was  the  scTenth  Geoenil  Counoil ; 
and  the  second  of  Nice.  It  began  in  Septem- 
ber 787. 


were  far  from  universally  favouring  the 
reigning  idolatry.    I  am  anxiously  look- 
ing for  the  feat&res  of  the   Church  of 
Christ  in  this  very  gloomy  period,  and  I 
conjecture  that  her  existence  was  most 
probably  to  be  found  in  the/  Churches 
lately  planted,  or,  in  those,  which  were 
then  in  an  infaJlt  state.    Our  own  island 
was  decidedly,  at  that  time,  hostile  to 
idolatry.    The  British  Churches  execta(- 
ed  the  second  council  of  Nice;*  and 
some  even  of  the  Italian  bishops  protested 
agaitist  the  growing  evil.    Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  churches  of  Germany, 
now  forming,  were  at  all  disposed  to  re- 
ceive it.    Men,  who  first  receive  Chris- 
tianity firem  zealous  teachers,  are  simple 
and  sincere ;  nor  is«t  easv  to  convince  an 
ingenuous  person,  that  iaolatry,  however 
qualified  or  explained,  is  allowable  on 
the  plan  of  the  Scripture^  either  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament.    France  itself 
had,  as  yet,  shown  no  disposition  posi- 
tively in  favour  of  idolatry.    The  Roman 
See,  alone,  in  Europe,  had  in  form  sup* 
ported  and  defendea  it    And  experience 
proves,  that  the  greatest  stages  of  dege- 
neracy are  to  be  found  in  the  Churches 
which  have  subsisted  the  longest. 

Charlemagne  could  not  but  be  struck 
at  the  discordancy  of  the  Nicene  council 
with  the  habits  of  the  West;  and  was 
therefore  so  far  from  receiving,  with  im- 
plicit faith,  the  recommendation  of  it  by 
pope  Adrian,  that  he  ordered  the  bishops 


(question.  'The  issue  was,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Carolin  books,  in  which  the 
famous  Alcuin  had  at  least  a  distinguish- 
ed share.  In  these  the  authors  find  fault 
with  a  former  synod  held  in  Greece,  un- 
der Constantino,  which  forbad  the  use  of 
images.  For  they  h6ld  the  dangerous  opi- 
nion of  Gregory  1st,  namely,  that  these 
might  be  set  up  in  churches,  and  serve 
as  books  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
But  they  condemn,  in  very  free  terms, 
the  late  Grecian  synod,  which  enioined 
the  worship  of  images.  They  find  fMt 
with  the  flattering  addresses  made  by  the 
Greek  bishops  to  pope  Adrian.    They 


*  Hoveden  Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  SSS^  Uther, 
Annals,  pp.  19,  SO.  'I'he  former  of  these  wri- 
ters tells  us,  that  Alcoin  composed  4he  Car»- 

lin  books. 
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tUow  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter's  Seis,  but 
are  far  from  founding  their  faith  on  the 
pope's  decrees.  They  condemn  the  wor- 
ship of  ii^ages  by  scriptural  arguments, 
by  no  means  impertinent  or  contemptible, 
lliese,  however,  need  not  be  repeated  on 
the  present  occasion.* 

Engilbert,  the  ambassador  of  Charles, 
presented  these  books  to  Adrian.  This 
ambitious  politician,  who  subsisted  by 
the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  and  who 
was  concerned  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
his  See,  replied  with  great  prudence.  It 
is  evident,  from  his  whole  conduct,  that 
his  object  was  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
popedom.  Hence  his  answer  to  Charles 
was  tame  and  insipid,  and  his  defence  of 
image- worship  weak  and  inconclusive.  | 
Charles  and  tne  French  Churches  perse- 
vered in  their  own  middle  practice :  they 
used  images,  but  they  abhorred  the  ado- 
ration of  them.  In  the  year 
794,  at  Frankfort  upon  the 
Maine,  a  synod  was  held,  con- 
sisting of  300  bishops,  who 
condemned  the  seconuisonncil 
of  Nice,  and  the  worship  of  imaged.  In 
this  synod,  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Acjuileia, 
in  Italy,  bore  some  share.  AH  his  life, 
however,  Adrian  continued  on  good  terms 
The  vear      ^*^^  Charlemagne.    He  died 

^  in  the  course  of  the  next  year, 

and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  III. 
Political  intrigue,  and  secular 
artifice,  not  theological  study, 
was  then  the  practice  of  Ro- 
man bishops.  The  Irish,  at 
this  time,  particularly  excelled  in  divi- 
nity, travelled  through  various  countries, 
and  became  renown^  for  their  learning ; 
and  the  superior  light,  exhibited  by  Eng- 
land and  France^  in  the  controversy  of 
images,  seems  to  prove  that  these  coun- 
tries, in  their  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and 
also  in  their  regard  for  its  doctrines,  far 
exceeded  Rome.  Yet  so  strongly  were 
men  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  See,  that  it  still  remained 
in  the  height  of  its  power,  and  was  en- 
abled in  process  of  time  to  communicate 
its  idolatrous  abominations  through  Eu- 
rope. In  the  East  the  worship  of  images 
was  triumphant,  but  as  yet  not  universu.^ 


795  termi- 
nated the 
life  and  the 
popedom 
of  Adrian 
L 


*  See  Du  Pin,  Councils  of  8th  eentury. 

t  This  is  allowed  bj  Du  Pin.  Conooils  of 
8th  cfentnry. 

^  Irene,  toward  the  elose  of  this  eentury, 
viz.  about  the  vear  797,  dethroned  her  son 
Cooftantiiie,  and  pot  out  hit  cyet  with  meh 
3a9 


This  chapter  contains  the  narrative  of 
the  most  fatal  events  which  the  Church 
had  ever  seen.  The  Arian  heresy  had 
disfigured  and  deeply  wounded  her  con- 
stitution, but  she  had  recovered,  and  con- 
founded this  adversary.  The  Pelagian 
Soison  had  operated  for  a  time ;  but  its 
election  and  expulsion  had  even  contri- 
buted tQ  recover  her  health,  and  to  restore 
her  to  a  great  degree  of  apostolical  pu- 
rity. Other  heresies,  which  affected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  had  been  success- 
fully opposed :  superstition,  for  a  number 
of  centuries,  had  sullied  her  beauty,  but 
had  lei\  her  vitals  untouched.  Idolatry, 
at  length  f'Tuded  by  the  same  superstitious 
pro[)en8ity,  prevailed  to  disunite  her  from 
Christ,  her  living  head.  The  reigning 
powers,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west, 
were  overgrown  with  false  worship :  even 
those  parts  of  the  west,  which  as  yet 
were  not  disposed  to  receive  idolatry, 
were  deeply  prepared  for  the  />-,«-„,, 
gradual  admission  of  it,  partly  ^lo^g  Jf 
by  the  ffrowinff  superstition,  Christ's 
and  partly  by  the  submission  religion 
of  all  the  European  Churches  had  begun 
to  the  domination  of  the  Ro-  ^  51®™' 
man  See.  There  the  seat  of  ^'  "*  '^• 
Antichrist  was  firmly  fixed.  Rebellion 
against  the  lawfiil  power  of  the  magis- 
trate, the  most  arrogant  claims  to  infSli- 
bility,  and  the  support  of  ima^e-worship, 
conspired  with  the  temporal  dominion 
lately  obtained  by  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
to  render  him  the  tyrant  of  Uie  Church. 
His  dominions,  indeed,  were  not  large ; 
but,  in  conjunction  with  the  proud  pre- 
tensions of  his  ecclesiastical  character 
they  gave  him  a  superiative  dignity  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  It  was  evident  that 
the  face  of  the  whole  Church  was  alter* 
ed :  from  the  year  727,  to  about  the  year 
2000,  we  have  the  dominion  of  the 
Beast  ;f  and  the  prophesying  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  sackcloth,  which  was  to  conti- 
nue 1260  days,  or  forty  and  two  months, 
that  is,  for  1260  years.  Wo  must  now 
look  for  the  real  Church,  either  in  dis- 
tinct individual  saints,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
popery,  were  preserved  by  effectual  grace 
in  vital  union  with  the  Son  of  God,  or,  in 


violence,  that  he  lost  his  life.  This  monster* 
a  worthy  patroness  of  idolatry,  then  reigned 
alone,  and  eo-operated  with  the  pope  of  Rome, 
in  the  support  of  Satan's  kingdom*  She  waa 
deposed  and  banished  by  Nioephorus,  A.  D« 

t'Rev.xi.aiidsiU. 
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auoeiatioiis  of  true  Christians,  formed 
in  different  regions,  which  were  in  a 
state  of  persecution  and  much  affliction. 
Where  then  was  the  Church  in  the  eighth 
eentnryl  She  still  subsisted;  and  the 
opposition  made  to  idolatnr  by  Charles 
and  the  council  of  Frankfort,  demon- 
strates her  existence.  Nothing  but  the 
influence  of  principles  Terj  opposite  to 
those  which  were  fashionable  at  Rome, 
can  account  for  such  eyents,  at  a  time 
when  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  See  was 
held  in  universal  reneration.  After  all, 
it  is  in  the  propagation  of  the  Grospel 
amon^  the  Pagans,  that  the  real  Church 
is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  this  century. 
Some  real  work  of  this  kind  was  carry- 
ing OB,  while  the  popedom  was  forming ; 
and,  by  the  adorable  Providence  of  G<xi, 
pious  missionaries,  who  entered  not  into 
the  recent  controversies,  but  were  engaged 
in  actions  pur^y  spiritual,  were  patron- 
ized and  supported  in  preaching  Christ 
among  foreign  nations  by  the  same  popes 
of  Rome,  who  were  opposing  his  grace 
in  their  own.*  Their  ambition  led  them 
to  cherish  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries, 
but  with  how  different  a  spirit !  To  this 
scene  let  us  now  direct  our  attention. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN 
THIS  CENTURY,  INCLUDING  THE  LIFE 
OP  BONIFACE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  MENTZ 

WillibrodA  with  other  English  mis- 
sionaries, continued  to  labour  with  snc- 
cess  in  the  conversion  of  the  Frisons, 
His  episcopal  seat  was,  as  we  have 
seen,^  at  Utrecht;  for  fifly  years  he 
preached,  founded  chnrches  and  monas- 
teries, and  appointed  new  bishops.    The 


•  Should  any  persons  startle  that  I  call 
image-worship  by  no  better  name  than  i(k>la- 
try,  and  rank  pag;an  and  papal  practices  in  the 
«ame  class,  I  would  refer  such  to  the  censure 
of  St  Paul  on  the  Galatians  \v.  8,  9.  Idolatry 
being  with  them  merely  mental,  originated  in 
a  self-righteous  principle,  and  the  Apostle 
looks  on  them  as  worshippers  ^f  false  gods, 
and  informs  them  that  tney  were  returning 
again  to  bondage.  How  much  more  justly 
may  imase-woruiip  hp  called  ^  the  doing  ser- 
▼ice  to  tnem  which  b}i nature  are  no  gods," 
where  the  idolatry  is  both  mental  and  ex- 
ternal! 

t  Fleury,  fifth  Vol.  XLL  1. 

I  See  page  533  of  this  volume. 


consequence  o£  his  labours  was,  ttet 
great  numbers  of  Pagans  were  received 
within  the  pale  c^the  Church. 

The*  great  light  of  Germany  in  this 
century  was  an  EnfjUshman  named  Win- 
frid^  bom  at  Kirton  m  Devonshire,  about 
the  year  680.  He  was  brought  up  in  tiis 
monastic  life  from  infancy.  His  resi- 
dence was  in  the  monastery  of  Nntcdl, 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  which  was 
aAerwards  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  aad 
was  never  rebuilt.  Here  he  became  ae- 
quainted  with  the  sacred  and  secukr 
learning  of  the  times.  At  the  age  of  ^, 
he  was  ordained  priest,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  abbot,  and  laboured 
with  much  zeal  in  preaching  the  word  of 
God.  His  spirit  was  ardent,  and  he 
longed  to  be  employed  as  a  mission- 
ary,  in  the  conversion  of  Pagans.  The 
example  of  a  number  of  pious  persons  of 
his  own  country  might,  no  doubt,  have 
great  influence  with  him;  for  we  have 
seen  already,  that  the  zeal  of  spreading 
the  Gospel  was  peculiarly  strong  in  the 
British  isles.  He  went  over 
with  two  monks  into  Frieze- 
land  about  the  year  716.  He 
proceeded  to  Utrecht,  "to 
WATCR,  where  Willibrod  had 
planted;"  but  finding  that 
circumstances  rendered  it  impracticable 
at  present  to  preach  the  GTospel  there,  he 
returned  into  England  with  nis  compan- 
ions, to  his  monastery. 

On  the  death  of  the  abbot  of  Nntcell, 
the  society  would  have  elected  Winfrid 
in  his  room ;  but  the  monk,  steady  to  his 
purpose,  refused  to  accept  the  Presidency ; 
and,  with  recommendatory  letters  firam 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  went  to  Rome, 
and  presented  himself  to  the  pope,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  of  being  employed  in 
the  conversion  of  infidels.  Gregory  IL 
encouraged  his  zeal,  and  ffave  him  m 
commission  of  the  most  ample  and  unli- 
mited nature  in  the  ^ear  719. 

With  this  commission  Winfrid  went 
into  Bavaria  and  Thurineia.  In  the  first 
country  he  reformed  the  Churches,  in  the 
second  he  was  successful  in  the  con- 
version of  infidels.  Here  also  he  ob- 
served, how  true  religion,  where  it  had 
been  planted,  was  almost  destroyed  bj 
false  teachers :  some  pastors,  inde^ 
were  zealous  for  the  service  of  God,  bat 
others  were  given  up  to  scandalous  i 


Winfipid, 

an^EngUsh 

Misaioo- 

A.D.  716. 


♦  Fleury,  XLL  35,  be. 
Vol.  6. 
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the  English  missionary  beheld  their  state, 
and  the  ill  effects  of  it  on  the  people  with 
sonow;  and  he  laboured  with  all  his 
miflht,  to  recover  them  to  true  repentance. 
It  was  with  sincere  delight  that  he 
allerwards  learned  that  the  door,  which 
had  been  shot  against  his  first  attempts 
in  Friezeland,  was  now  opened  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  that  country, 
kat-bod,  king  of  the  Prisons,  who  had 

J>lanted  idolatry  afresh  among  his  sub- 
ects,  was  dead,  and  the  obstacles  were 
lemoyed.  Win£rid  returned  into  Frieze- 
land,  and  for  three  years  co-operated  with 
Willibrod.  The  pale  of  the  Church  was 
hence  enlarged ;  churches  were  erected ; 
many  received  the  word  of  God;  and 
idolatry  was  more  and  more  subdued. 
•  Willibrod,  declining  in  strength  throagh 
old  age,  chose  Winfhd  for  his  successor. 
I  have  before  observed,  that  the  duration 
of  his  pastoral  labours,  in  his  mission, 
was  no  less  than  fifty  years.  The  ex- 
ample of  this  ^eat  and  holy  person  had 
long  before  this  stirred  up  others,  to  la- 
bour in  the  best  of  causes.  Soon  after 
that  he,  with  eleven  companions  in  690, 
ha4  begun  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Two  other  F"®*®^^^'  ^^  brothers  of 
English  ^^^  English  nation  went  over 
Mission-  into  the  country  of  the  an- 
ariet,  cient    Saxons,  in    order    to 

A.  D.  694.  preach  to  the  idolaters.  They 
were  both  called  Ewald. 
They  arrived  in  this  country  about  the 
year  694,  and  meeting  with  a  certain 
steward,  desired  liim  to  conduct  them  to 
his  lord.  They  were  employed  all  the 
way  in  pniyer,  in  singing  psalms  and 
hymns,  llie  barbarians  rearing  lest 
these  men  might  draw  their  lord  over  to 
Christianity,  murdered  both  the  brothers ; 
and  thus,  toward  the  close  of  the  fore- 
going century,  it  pleased  God  to  take  to 
himself  two  persons  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  his 
Son  among  the  heathen.  The  time  of 
the  more  peculiar  visitation  of  Germany 
was  reserved  for  the  age  which  we  are 
now  reviewing. 

It  must  have  been  extremely  delightful 
to  Willibrod,  to  have  met  with  a  coad- 
jutor so  zealous  and  sincere  as  Winfrid. 
ilowever,  the  latter  declined  the  offer, 
because  the  pope  had  enjoined  him  to 
preach  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany; 
andiie  felt  himself  bound  to  perform  his 
promise.  It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to 
conceive  such  a  man  as  Gregory  to  have 
had  any  other  views,  than  those  of  secu- 
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lar  ambition  in  exacting  this  promise 
firom  Winfrid.  But  it  seems  also  equally 
apparent,  that  the  motives  of  the  latter 
were  holy  and  spiritual.  Willibrod  ac- 
quiesced in  Winfnd's  desires,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  his  blessingr.  The 
younger  missionary  departed  immedi- 
ately, and  came  into  Hesse,  to  a  place 
called  Omenbourg,  belonging  to  two 
brothers',  who  were  nominu  Christians, 
but  practical  idolaters.  Winfrid's  labours 
were  successful,  both  on  them  and  their 
subjects ;  and,  throughout  Hesse,  or  at 
least  a  vey  great  part  of  it,  even  to  the 
confines  of  Saxony,  he  erected  the  stan- 
dard of  truth,  and  upheld  it  with  much 
zeal,  to  the  confusion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Satan.  It  ouffht  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  Winfrid  suffered  great  hard- 
ships in  a  country  so  poor  and  unculti- 
vated as  the  greater  part  of  Germany 
then  was ;  that  he  supported  himself  at 
times  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  was 
exposed  to  imminent  peril  from  the 
rage  of  the  obstinate  Pagans. 

After  some  time  he  returned  to  Rome, 
was  kindly  received  by  Gregory  II.  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  new  Ger- 
man Churches,  by  the  name  of  Boniface. 
There  seems,  even  in  that  little  circum- 
stance, something  of  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  See.  A  Roman  name  was^more 
likely  to  procure  from  the  German  con- 
verts respect  to  the  pope,  than  an  English 
one.  Gregrory,  moreover,  solicitous  to 
preserve  his  dignity,  exacted  from  the 
new  bishop  an  oath  of  subjection  to  the 
papal  authority,  conceived  in  Uie  strongest 
terms;  a  circumstance,  remarkably  pro- 
ving both  the  ambition  of  Gregory  and  the 
superstition  of  the  times.  Boniface  armed 
with  letters  from  the  pope,  and  what  was 
far  better,  encouraged  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  labourers  from  England,  returned 
to  the  scenes  of  his  mission.  Coming 
into  Hesse^  he  confirmed,  by  imposition 
of  hands,  several*  who  had  already  been 
baptized,  and  exerted  himself  with  much 
zeal  against  the  idolatrous  superstitions 
of  the  Germans.  An  oak  of  prod^rjous 
size  had  been  an  instrument  of  much 
Pagan  delusion :  his  sincerest  converts 
advised  him  to  cut  it  down ;  and  he  fol- 
lowed their  counsel.  It  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  fainous  Charles  Martel 
protected  him  with  his  civil  authority; 
for  the  dominion  of  the  French  extended 
a  considerable  way  into  Germany.    It 
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doM  not  appear,  howayer,  that  Boiii&ce 
made  an j  other  use  of  ihU  circumstance, 
than  what  the  most  conscientious  eccle- 
siastic may  do,  wherever  the  Christian 
zeliffion  is  established  by  the  laws. 

Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  about 
the  yeai  723,  wrote  to  Boniface  con- 
cenung  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
««      -  idolaters.    "Do  not  contra- 

BoDifaee,      manner  their  accounts  of  the 

A.  D.  723.  RCD^osy  0^  ^^i'  S^^  V  ^' 
low  that  they  were  bom  from 
one  another  in  the  same  way  as  mankind 
are;  this  concession  will  give  you  the 
advantage  of  proving  that  there  was  a 
time  when  they  had  no  existence. — ^Ask 
them  who  governed  the  world  before  the 
birth  of  their  gods— ask  them,  if  these 
ffods  have  ceased  to  propagate.  If  they 
have  not,  show  them  the  consequence ; 
namely,  that  the  gods  must  be  infinite  in 
number,  and  that  no  man  can  rationally 
be  at  ease  in  worshipping  any  of  them, 
lest  he  should,  by  that  means,  offend  one, 
who  is  more  powerful. — Argue  thus  with 
them,  not  in  the  wa^  of  insult,  but  with 
temper  and  moderation ;  and  take  oppor- 
tunities to  contrast  these  absurdities  with 
the  Christian  doctrine;  let  the  Pagans  be 
rather  ashamed  than  incensed  by  your 
oblique  mode  of  stating  these  subjects. — 
Show  them  the  insufficiency  of  their  plea 
of  antiquity ;  inform  them  that  idolatry 
did  anciently  prevail  over  the  world,  but 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  manifested,  in  order 
to  reconcile  men  to  God  by  his  grace." 
Piety  and  ^ood  sense  appear  to  have  pre- 
dominated in  these  instructions,  and  we 
have  here  proofs,  in  addition  to  those 
already  given,  of  the  grace  of  God  confer- 
red on  our  sincestors  during  the  heptarchy. 

Boniface  preserved  a  correspondence 
with  other  fiiends  in  England,  as  well  as 
with  Daniel.  From  his  native  country  he 
was  supplied  also,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
fellow-labourers.  In  Thurinffia  he  con- 
firmed the  churches,  delivered  them  from 
heresies,  and  false  brethren,  and  the  work 
still  prospered  in  his  hand. 

In  the  mean  time,  like  all  upright  and 
conscientious  men,  he  found  himself  often 
involved  in  difficulties,  and  doubted  in 
what  manner  he  should  segolate  his  con- 
duct in  regard  to  scandalous  priests,  who 
ffreatly  obstructed  his  mission.  He  laid 
his  doubts  before  his  old  friend  the  bishop 
of  Winchester.*    Should  he  avoid  all 
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communication  with  them,  he  might  of* 
fend  the  court  of  France,  withont  whose 
civil  protection  he  could  not  proceed  in 
his  mission.  Should  he  preserve  coa- 
nexion  with  them,  he  was  afraid  of 
bringing  guilt  upon  his  conscience.  Dm- 
niel  advises  him  to  endure,  with  patience, 
what  he  could  not  amend :  he  counsds 
him  not  to  make  a  schism  in  the  Chniefa, 
under  pretence  of  purging  it ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  exhorts  him  to  exeroiw 
church-discipline  on  notorious  offenders. 

Bonifece  desired  Daniel  also  to  send 
him  the  book  of  the  prophets,  *«  whieh,^ 
says  he,  **the  abbot  Winbert,  formeilj 
my  master,  left  at  his  death,  written  in 
very  distinct  characters.  A  greater  con- 
solation in  my  old  age  I  cannot  receive; 
for  I  can  find  no  book  like  it  in  this  conn- 
try;  and,  as  my  si^t  grows  weak,  I 
cannot  easily  distinguish  the  small  lettcra, 
which  are  joined  close  together  in  the  sa- 
cred volumes  which  are  at  present  in  my 
possession.''  Do  these  things  seem  to 
belong  to  the  character  of  an  ambitions 
and  insidious  ecclesiastic,  or  to  that  of 
a  simple  and  upright  servant  of  Jesns 
ChrUt? 

The  reputation  of  this  Saint, — such  I 
shall  venture  to  call  him,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  facts, — was  spread  through  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe ;  and  many  from 
England  poured  into  Germany  to  connect 
themselves  with  him.  These  dispersed 
themselves  in  the  country,  and  nreach- 
ed  in  the  villages  of  Hesse  ana  Tfan- 
ringia. 

In  732,  Bonifiice  received  the  title  of 
Archbishop,*   from    Gregory  HI.   who 
supported  nis  mission  with  the  same  spi- 
rit, with  which  Gregory  II. 
had  done.     Encoura^d  by  a    Boniface 
letter  sent  to  him  from  Rome,    "**J®  *? 
he  proceeded  to  end   new    »»^'»»«*>- 
churches,  and  to  extend  the      ^' 
profession  of  the  Gospel.  At    A.  D.  733. 
this  time,  he  found  the  Bava- 
rian churches  disturbed  by  an  heretic 
called  Eremvolf,  who  would  have  se- 
duced the  people  into  idolatry*     Boniftoe 
condemned ^im  according  to  the  canons, 
freed  the  country  from  his  devices,  and 
restored  the  discipline  of  the  Churcli. 

About  the  ^ear  732,  Burchard  and 
Lullus  were  invited  from  England  by 
Boniface,  who  made  the  former  bishop  of 
Wurtztrarg,  where  Kilian  had  preached. 


*  Boniface  was    the   first    arohbithop  of 
Menu. 
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and  snfTered  mait3rTdom,  about  fifty  years 
before.  He  was  abondantly  successful 
during  the  labours  of  ten  years,  by  which 
his  strength  was  exhausted :  he  gave  up 
his  bishopric  in  752,  and  died  soon  after. 
Butler,  Vol.  X. 

Some  time  after,  Boniface  wrote  to 
Northelme,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
a  strain,  which  equally  shows  the  chari- 
ty and  sincerity  of  his  spirit; 
Carioas  and  the  superstition  of  the 
letter  of       times.*    In  738,  he  again  ri- 

•rehbish-  danced  in  life;  and,  after 
op  of  some  stay,  he  induced  seve- 

Canter-  ral  Englishmen,  who  resided 
bury.  there,  to  join  with  him  in  his 

.  German  mission. — ^Returning 

J;'"**  into  Bavaria,  by  the  desire  of 

^^""^  duke  Odilo,  he  restored  the 
A.  D.  738.  purity  of  the  faith,  and  pre- 
vailed against  the  artifices  of 
some  seducers,  who  had  done  much  mis- 
chief both  by  false  doctrine  and  flagitious 
example.  He  established  three  new 
bishoprics  in  the  country,  at  Saltzburg, 
Frisinghen,  and  Ratisbon.  That  of  Pas- 
saw  had  been  fixed  before.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  suc- 
cesses and  conquests  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes  much  facilitated  his  labours  in 
Germany.  ^ 

In  writing  to  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ,t — after  testifying  his  zealous 
adherence  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  his 
submission  to  its  authori^,  he  exhorts 
him  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  to  which 
good  pastors  were  exposed.  **Let  us 
fight,"  says  he,  "  for  the  Lord :  for  we 
live  in  days  of  a^iction  and  anguish. 
Let  us  die,  if  God  so  please,  for  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  that  with  them  we  may 
obtain  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Let  us 
not  be  as  dumb  dogs,  sleepy  watchmen, 
or  selfish  hirelings,  but  as  careful  and 
Tigilant  pastors,  preaching  to  all  ranks, 
as  far  as  God  shall  enable  us,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  as  Gregory  writes  in 
his  pastoral." 

Adalbert,^  a  Frenchman,  a  proud  en- 
thusiast, and  Clement,  a  Scotchman, 
pretended  that  Christ,  by  his  descent 
into  hell,  delivered  the  souls  of  the  damn- 
ed.   The  former  was  deceived  by  the 
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most  absurd  and  extravagant  delusions, 
and  the  latter  was  infamous  in  life  and 
conversation.  Gevilieb  also,  a  German 
bishop,  who  associated  with  them,  had 
actually  committed  murder ;  but  so  ig- 
norant and  depraved  were  the  rulers  of 
the  German  Christians,  that  he  was  still 
allowed  to  continue  a  bishop  without  in- 
famy. Boniface,  who  saw  the  evil  of 
these  things  more  deeply  than  others,  de- 
sired that  Adalbert  and  Clement  might 
be  imprisoned  by  the  authority  of  duke 
Carloman,  and  be  secluded  from  society, 
that  they  might  not  corrupt  others  by 
their  poisonous  sentiments,  and  that 
Gevilieb  might  be  deposed  from  his  bish- 
opric. He  gained  his  point  in  the  con- 
demnation and  imprisonment  of  the  two 
former,  and  in  the  deposition  of  the  lat-^ 
ter.  He,  who  has  no  charity  for  souls, 
and  no  prospects  beyond  those  of  this 
life,  may  harshly  condemn  the  mission- 
anr ;  but  every  serious  and  candid  mind 
will  applaud  the  sincerity  and  uprightness 
of  his  intentions,  and  will  wish  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  though  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  irregular,  provided  sub- 
stantial justice  be  done,  rather  than  that 
men  should  be  allowed  to  corrupt  their 
fellow-creatures,  without  mercy  and  with- 
out control.  Of  the  guilt  of  these  three 
men,  there  is  abundance  of  evidence. 

Boniface,  at  length,  was  fixed  at  Mentz,  • 
and  he  is  commomy  called  archbishop  of 
that  city.  The  increase  of  his  dignity 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  dimi- 
nished his  zeal  and  laboriousness.  His 
connexion  with  England  was  constantly 
preserved;  and,  it  is  in  the  epistolary 
correspondence  with  his  own  country, 
that  the  most  striking  evidence  of  his 
pious  views  appears.  In  one  of  his  epis- 
Ues,*  he  mentions  his  sufierings  from 
pa^ns,  false  Christians,  and  immoral 
pastors :  he  feels,  as  a  man,  these  hard- 
ships, but  intimates  his  desire  of  the 
honour  of  dying  for  the  love  of  Him,  who 
died  for  us.  He  often  begged  for  books 
from  England,  especially  Uiose  of  Bede, 
whom  he  styles  the  lamp  of  the  Church^ 
He  wrote  also  a  circular  letter  to  the 
bishops  and  people  of  England,  entrea^ 
ing  their  prayers  for  the  success  of  his 
missions. 

IV^any  persons,  while  in  obscure  life, 
have  professed  rtuch  zeal  for  the  service 
of  God,  but  have  declined  in  earnestness, 
as  they  advanced  in  years,  particularly  if 
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they  acquired  honour  and  dignity  in  the 
world.    This  waanot  the  ease  with  Bo- 
nifece.    ThoQffh  oppressed  with  age  and 
infirmities,  and   greatly  revered  in   the 
whole  Christian  world,  he  determined  to 
return  into  Friexeland.    Before  his  de- 
parture, he  acted  in  all  things  as  if  he 
had  a  strong  presentiment  of  what  was 
to  happen.     He  appointed  Lullus,  an 
Englishman,  his  successor,  as  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  and  wrote  to  the  abbot  of  St. 
Den^s,  desiring  him  to  acquaint  the  king, 
Pepin,  that  he  and  his  friends  beliered 
he  had  not  long  to  live.    He  begged,  that 
the  king  would  show  kindness  to  the 
missionaries  whom  he  should  leave  be- 
hind him.    *'  Some  of  them,"  said  he,* 
H  are  priests  dispersed  into  divers  parts, 
for  the  good  of  the  Church :  others  are 
monks,    settled    in   small    monasteries, 
where  they  instruct  the  children.    There 
are  aged  men  with  me,  who  have  long 
assisted  me  in  my  labours.    I  fear,  lest 
after  my  death,  they  should  be  dispersed, 
and  the  disciples,  who  are  near  the  pagan 
frontiers,  should  lose  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ    I  beg  that  my  son  Lullus  may 
be  Confirmed  in  the  episcopal  office,  and 
that  he  may  teach  the  priests,  the  monks, 
and  the  people.    I  hope  that  he  will  per- 
form these  duties.     That,  which  most 
afflicts  me,  is,  that  the  priests,  who  are 
on  the  pagan  frontiers,  are  very  indigent, 
They  can  obtain  bread,  but  no  clothes, 
unless  they  be  assisted,  as  they  have 
been  by  me.    Let  me  know  your  answer, 
that  I  may  live  or  die  with  more  cheer- 
fulness." 

It  is  most  probable  that  he  received  an 
answer  agreeable  to  his  banevolent  spirit, 
as,  before  his  departure,  he  ordained 
Lullus  his  successor,  with  the  consent  of 
king  Pepin.f  He  went  by  the  Rhine  into 
Friezeland,  where,  assisted  by  Eoban, 
whom  he  had  ordained  bishop  of  Utrecht, 
after  the  death  of  Willibrod,  he  brought 
great  numbers  of  pagans  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church.  He  had  appointed  a  day 
to  confirm  those  whom  he  had  baptized. 
In  waiting  for  them  he  encamped  with 
his  followers  on  the  banks  of  the  Bordne, 
a  river  which  then  divided  East  and 
West  Friezeland.  His  intention  vras  to 
confirm,  by  imposition  of  h^ds,  the 
converts  in  the  plains  of  Dockum.  On 
the  appointed  day,  he  beheld,  in  the 
morning,  not  the  new  converts,  whom  he 
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armed  with  shields  and  lances,    llie  ser- 
vants  went  out  to  resist,  but  BonifiKe, 
with  calm  intrepidity,  said  to  his  follow- 
ers,  *^ Children,  forbear  to  fight;  ihe 
Scripture  forbids  us  to  render  evil  for 
evil.    The  day,  which  I  have  long  wMt- 
ed  for,  is  come;  hope  in  God,  and  he 
will  save  your  souls."    Thus  did  he  pre- 
pare the  priests  and  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions for  martjrdom.     The    pagans 
attacked  them  funously,  and 
slew  the  whole  company,  fifty- 
two  in  number,  besides  Boni- 
face himself.    This  happened 
in  the  year  755,  in  the  fortieth 
year  after  his  arrival  in  Crermany,  and  in 
the^  75th  of  his  age.     The  manner  in 
which  his  death  was  resented  by  the 
Christian  Germans,  shows  the  high  ve- 
neration in  which  he  was  held  through 
the  country,  and  sufficiently  confutes  the 
notion,  which  some  have  held,  of  his  im- 
perious and  fraudulent  conduct.    They 
oolieeted  a  great  army,  attacked  the  par 
gans,  elew  many  of  them,  pillaged  their 
country,  and  carried  off  their  wives  and 
children.    Those,  who  remained  pagans 
in  Friezeland,  were  glad  to  obtain  peace 
by  submitting  to  Christian  rites.    Such  a 
method  of  showing  regard  for  Boniface, 
might  be  expectea  from  a  rude  and  ill- 
informed  multitude.    But,  rude  as  they 
were,  they  had  the  gift  of  common  sense, 
and  could  judge  whether  the  Apostle  of 
the  Germans  was  their  sincere  friend 
or  not;  and  their  judgment  is  with  me 
decisive. 

A  collection  of  Boniface's  letters  has 
been  preserved,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  That  the  reform- 
ation of  the  clergy,  and  the  conversion  of 
infidels,  were  the  objects  of  his  zeal,  ap- 
pears from  his  literary  correspondence, 
no  less  than  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
life.*  In  the  first  letter  to  Nithardus,  in 
which  he  takes  the  name  of  Winfirid,  he 
exhorts  him  to  contemn  the  things  of 
time  and  sense,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
recommends  as  the  highest  wisdom. 
••Nothing,"  says  he,  "can  you  search 
after  more  honourably  in  youth,  or  enjoy 
more  comfortably  in  old  age,  than  ti»e 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture.*' 

In  another  letter,  he  exhorts  the  priest 
Herefrede,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that 
of  eight  bishops,  who  were  with  him,  to 


expected,  but  a  troop  of  angry  pagans,  show  the  memoir,  which  they  sent  him. 
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to  the  king  of  the  Merciaes*  The  par- 
port  of  it  was  to  implore  that  prince  to 
check  the  debaucheries  and  disorders  of 
his  kingdom. 

Excessively  attached  as  he  was,  both 
tb  the  Roman  See  and  to  monastic  insti- 
tutions, he  knew  how  to  subdue  these 
attachments,  and  make  them  obedient  to 
a  stronger  passion,  viz.  for  genuine  piety 
and  virtue.  He  wrote  to  Cuthbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  desiring  him  to 
restrain  the  women  of  England  firom  go- 
ing in  such  numbers  to  Rome :  "  the  ffreat- 
est  part  of  them,''  says  he,  ^^  live  in  lewd- 
ness, and  scandalize  the  Church ;  as  there 
is  scarcely  a  city  in  Lombardy  and  France, 
IV here  there  are  not  some  English  wo- 
men of  flagitious  life  and  manners." 

That  association  of  ideas,  which  Mr. 
Locke  describes,  and  which  has  been  in 
all  ages  a  powerful  source  of  error  alid 
absurdity,  both  in  principles  and"  practice, 
accounts  for  the  accrimonios  expressions 
with  which  Protestant  writers  have  too 
oAen  indulged  themselves  in  the  relation 
of  matters  connected  with  the  See  of 
Rome. — ^The   Magdeborgensian    Centu- 
riators  seem,  by  their  treatment  of  the 
character  of  Boniface,  to  have  largely  im- 
bibed this  prejudice.    I  was  surprised  to 
find  them  giving  sanction  to  the  account 
of  an  old  Chronicle,*  which  describes 
Boniface  as  raising  soldiers  to  invade 
the  Thuringians,  absolving  them  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  to  their  civil  gover- 
nors, and  justifying  this   extraordinary 
conduct  by  the  reciul  of  a  divine  vision, 
The  manners  of  the  eighth  century  cer- 
tainly did  not  allow  such  an  union  of  the 
military  and  sacerdotal  character:  more- 
over, the  circumstances  of  Boniface's  pro- 
ceedings, as  attested    by  history,  and, 
above  all,  the  unquestionable  memorials 
of  his  evangelical  labours,  forbid  me  to 
entertain  such  sentiments  of  the  Apostle 
of  Germany.    If  he  had  had  soldiers  at 
h'la  devotion,  he  surely  might  have  avoid- 
ed   those  hardships  which  he  endured, 
and  have  prevented  the  murder  of  himself, 
and  of  his  companians  in  the  plains  of 
Dockum.    The  account  seems  to  have 
been  forged,  in  order  to  justifv  the  con< 
dact  of  military  prelates,  and  of  papal 
tyranny  in  after-ages.    The  censures  also, 
which  Boniface  passed  upon  Adalbert  and 
Clement,  seem  to  have  been  arraicrned  by 
the  Centuriators,  without  foundation.    It 
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looks  like  an  instance  of  great  partiality 
to  call  such  men  ^*good  persons,"  who 
were  convicted  of  scandalous  wickedness. 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularize 
the  charges  which  these  writers  have 
formed  against  Boniface,  supported  chief- 
ly by  mere  suspicions  and  conjectures. 

That  Mosheim  should  inveigh  against 
this  missionary,  is  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  his  prejudices.  But  he  should 
have  written  with  consistency.  He  speaks 
of  the  pious,  labours  of  Boniface,  of  his 
finishing  with  glory  the  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken, and  of  the  assistance  which  he 
received  f^om  a  number  of  pious  men, 
who  repaired  to  him  from  England  and 
France.*  "  His  piety,"  he  adds,  **  waa 
ill  rewarded  by  that  barbarous  people  b^ 
whom  he  was  murdered.  K  we  consi* 
der  the  eminent  services  he  rendered  to 
Christianity,  the  honourable  title  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Germans  will  appear  to 
have  been  not  undeservedly  bestowed." 
Who  could  imagine  that  this  pious 
pastor  should,  by  the  same  writer,  be 
accused,  without  warrant,  of  often  "  em- 
ploying violence  and  terror,  and  some- 
times artifice  and  fraud,  in  order  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  Christians."  He 
ascribes  to  him  also  ^^an  imperions  and 
arrogant  temper,  and  a  cunmng  and  in- 
sidious turn  of  mind." 

Which  of  these  two  accounts  shall  we 
believe  1  for,  it  is  as  equally  impossible 
that  both  should  be  true,  as  that  piety 
should  be  consistent  with  ^  p^  ^ 
spirit  of  violence,  arrogance,  of  B™,Ii  j^ 
and  fraud.  But,  it  is  thus,  f^^e. 
that  men  zealous  to  propagate  '  ^ 

divine  truth  in  the  earth,  are  often  de- 
scribed by  those,  who  arroga^  to  them- 
selves the  whole  praise  of  judgment  and 
candour.  There  has  seldom  existed  an 
eminent  and  useful  missionary,  who  has 
not,  in  this  way,  been  aspersed.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  am  sensible,  that  the  found- 
ation of  the  strong  prejudices  against 
Boniface,  is  his  attachment  to  the  Roman 
See.  I  cannot  observe,  however,  that  he 
either  practised  idolatry,  or  taught  fiadse 
doctrine.  Removed  from  the  scene  of 
controversy,  he  seems  to  have  taken  no 
part  in  the  debate  concerning  images :  he 
was  ever  invariable  in  opposing  idolatry 
and  immorality :  he  lived  amidst  many 
dangers  and  sufferings ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  supported,  for  many  years,  an  uni- 
form tenour  of  zeal,  to  which  he  sacri- 
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ilced  all  worldly  oonreiiieiieety  tnd,  in 
fine,  to  haT6  fini|lied  hit  coarse  in  mar- 
tyrdom, and  in  uie  patience  and  meek- 
ness of  a  disciple- of  Christ.  I  shall  leave 
it  to  the  reader's  judgment,  what  esti- 
mate oufffat  to  be  formed  of  him,  after 
hayin|r  obsenred,  that  God  made  laroe 
use  of  his  labours  by  extending,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  the  bounds  of  the  Church, 
at  the  same  tune  that  they  were  so  n^ch 
contracted  in  Asia  and  Amca. 

Winebald,  the  son  of  a  royal  English 
Saxon,  shared  with  Boniface  in  his  lap 
Winebald  ^*^*^"  *°  Germany;  his  life 
dic^  ^**  preserted,  thoa^h  in  im- 

4  n  -1^  minent  danger  from  idolaters, 
^^'^^'  and  God  blessed  bis  work 
among  the  heathen :  he  died  in  760. 

In  Friezeland,  the  Church  of  Utrecht 
was  governed  by  Gregoiy,  who  from  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  had  been  a  fol- 
lower of  Boniface.  Two  of  his  brothers 
having  been  murdered  in  a  wood,  the 
barons,  whose  yassals  they  were,  deliver- 
ed the  murderers  bound  mto  his  hands 
Gregory,  aft^r  he  had  treated  them  kind* 
\y,  bad  them  depart  in  peace,  saying, 
Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thin^  beial 

Jrou.  He  was  assisted  in  his  ministerial 
abours  by  seyeral  disciples  of  various 
nations ;  some  were  of  his  own  nation, 
the  French,  others  were  English,  Prisons, 
newly-nonverted  Saxons,  and  Bavarians. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed,  but  early  in  the 
morning  he  gave  them  spiritual  instruc- 
tion. This  man  affected  no  singularity 
either  in  habit  or  diet.  That  he  was  not 
carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  popular 
superstition^  is  a  strong  proof  either  of 

Greeoiy 
of  Utrecht 
an  excel- 
lent char» 
acter  diet, 

A.  D.  776. 


great  understanding,  or  of  em- 
inent piety,  or  of  both.  But 
he  recommended  sobriety 
among  his  disciples :  was  not 
to  be  moved  from  the  path  of 
duty  by  slander,  and  was 
boundlesss  in  his  liberality 
to  the  poor.  He  died  about  Ae  year  776. 
Liefuvyn,  an  Englishman,  one  of  his 
disciples,  was  distinguished  by  his  la- 
bours among  the  missionaries  of  Germany. 
He  ventured  even  to  appear  before  the 
assembly  of  the  Saxons  held  upon  the 
Weser ;  and,  while  they  were,  sacrificing 
to  their  idols,  he  exhorted  them  with  a 
loud  voice  to  turn  from  those  vanities  |o 
the  living  God.  As  an  ambassador  from 
Jehovah,  he  offered  them  promises  of  sal- 
vation. And  here  his  zeal  seemed  likely 
to  have  cost  him  his  life :  but  he  was  at 
length  suffered  to  depart,  on  the  lemon- 


strances*  of  Bnto,  one  of  their  diieftv 
who  expostulated  with  them  on  the  on- 
reasonableness  of  treating  an  ambassador 
of  the  great  God  with  less  respect  than 
they  did  one  from  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.f  In  the  mean  time,  the 
arms  of  Charlemagne  prevailed  over  the 
Saxons,  and  eventually,  at  least,  facililal^ 
ed  the  labours  of  Liefuvyn,  who  contina* 
ed  to  preach  among  this  people  till  his 
death. 

Villehad,  an  English  priest,  bom  in 
Northumberland,  was  abundandy  sixv 
cessfiil  in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxoas. 
It  is  true,  ^at  he  taught  under  the  pro- 
tection and  auspices  of  Charlemagne. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  latter,  the  views  of  the 
sionary  might  be,  and  probably  wti 
upright  and  spiritual.  Certainly  he  nn- 
dewent  great  hazards,^  overcame  the 
ferocious  spirits  of  the  infidels  by  his 
meekness,  and  spread  among  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  A  persecution 
drove  him  once  out  of  the  country ;  but, 
by  the  power  of  the  emperor,  he  again 
returned  and  prosecuted  his  labours.  Af- 
ter various  contests,  the  Saxons  w^ne 
obliged  to  submit  to  Chariemagne,  and  to 
become  nominal  Christians  in  general. 
But  that  this  was  universally  the  case,  or 
even  nearly  so,  the  pious  labours  of  a 
number  of  missionaries  render  very  im- 
probable. 

Villehad  was  bishop  of  Bremen,  and 
was  called  the  Apostle  of  Saxony.    He 


•  FleuryXUV,!!. 

t  Buto  seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  have  fell  the 
Dowcr  of  the  divine  word  oommendioe  itself  to 
Kis  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  to  have 
reported  that  God  was  of  a  troth  with  real  Chris- 
tian pastors,  1  Cor.  xiv.  8&.  £fiect8  of  the  kind, 
mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  luive,  in  all  ages, 
'-     leFi 


very  common,  wherever  die  real  Gospel  is  plaixH 
I^  and  faithfully  delivered.  The  message  from 
God  convinces  and  overawes  the  serious  nearer, 
and,  by  its  internal  excellence,  makes  itself  a 
way  into  the  conscience.  If  liefuvyD  had 
preached  mere  morals,  I  should  no  more  have 
expected  such  consequences  from  his  harangaea, 
than  from  the  lectures  of  the  Greek  phDoso* 
pheni. 

f  Once  when  he  was  in  danger  of  beinr  pot 
ID  death  bv  the  pagan  Prisons,  some  of  &em» 
struck  with  his  innocence  and  probity,  mad 
doubting  whether  the  reli^on  which  he  preached 
might  not  be  divine,  said  **'Let  us  cast  lots 
whether  we  shall  put  him  to  death,  or  diamisa 
him."  It  was  done  so,  and  the  kK  decided  in  his 
favour.  Fleury.  XL  V.  15.  The  custom  of  decid- 
ing cases  of  this  nature  by  lot,  was  remarlcahly 
German.  The  classical  reader  may  recollect  a 
similar  instance  in  Cfesar's  CoomL  toward  the 
cndofLib.l.DeBeU.GalL 
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had  begun  his  mission  in  Dockam,  where 
Death  of  Bonifiwie  was  murdered.  He 
ViHehad  ^"^^  ^^®  ^^^  missionary  who 
in  Frieze-  passed  the  Elbe.  His  atten- 
laod.  tion  to  the  Scriptures  appears 

from  his  copying  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  He  died  in.Friezeland,  ^r 
he  had  laboured  35  years,  and  had  been 
bishop  of  Bremen  upwards  of  two  ^eard. 
To  his  weeping  friends,  he  said  m  his 
dying  moments,  **  Withhold  me  not  from 
gbinff  to  God :  these  sheep  I  recommend 
to  Him,  who  intrusted  them  to  me,  and 
whose  mercy  is  able  to  protect  them.'* 
See  Alban  Butler,  VoL  XL 

This  was  an  age  of  missionaries^:  their 
character  and  their  success  form,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  shining  picture  in  this 
century.  Firmm,  a  Frenchman,  preached 
the  Gospel  under  yarious  difficulties,*  in 
Alsace,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland,  and 
inspected  a  number  of  monasteries.  Af- 
ter all,  the  arms  of  Ohavlemagne  contri- 
buted more  than  any  thinpr  else  to  the 
external  reception  of  Christianity ;  and 
Alcum,  his  faYourite,  laments,  that  more 
pains  welre  taken  to  exact  from  the 
Saxons  the  payment  of  tithes,  than  to  in- 
form them  of  Uie  nature  of  true  religion. 
Teachers,  who  were  merely  secular, 
drenched  in  the  vices  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  times,  would  doubtless  act  in  this 
manner.  But  I  have  attempted,  from  very 
confused  and  imperfect  memoirs,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reaaer,  those,  who*  in  the 
north  of  Europe  were  indeed  sent  of  God, 
and  laboured  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit. 

Romold,  a  native  either  of  England  or 
of  Ireland,  should  be  added  to  the  list. 
He  travelled  into  Lower  Germany,  went 
into  Brabant,  diffused  much 
Rumold,  a  ii„^^  j^  ^^  neighbourhood  of 
twM|oii.  ijfechlin,  and  was  made  an 
I^^er  itinerant  episcopal  mission- 

Gerroaoy,  ary.  In  776,  he  was  mur- 
mordered,  dered  by  two  persons,  one  of 
A.  D.  775.  ^*>o"^  "®  ^^  reproved  for 
adultery.t 

Silvin,  of  Auchy,  bom  in  Toulouse,:!^ 
was  first  a  courtier,  then  a  religious  per- 
son, and  aAerwards  appoints  bishop 
among  the  infidels.  His  labours  were, 
chiefly,  in  Terouanne,  the  north  of  France, 
which  was,  in  this  century,  full  of  pagans 
and  merely  nominal  Christians.    He  ga- 
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i  See  Alban  Butler's  Uwf  of  Saints. 
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thered  in  a  large  harvest^  having  preached 
for  many  years.  H^  djjpd  at  Auchy,  in 
the  country  of  Axtols. 

Virgilius,  an  Irishman,  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Saltzbur^,  by  king  Pepin.  Du- 
ring two  years,  his  modesty  prevented 
him  from  entering  upon  the  .office ;  but 
he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
ceive consecration.     He    foUoWed   the 
steps  of  Boniface  in  rootiijg 
out  the  refnains  of  idolatry  in    Virgilius 
his  diocese,  and  died  in  thv    dies, 
year  780.*  .         •  A.  D.  780. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AUTHORS  OF  THIS  CENTUHY. 

The  most  learned  writer  of  this  cen- 
tury, if  we  may  except  our  countijman 
Bede,  seems  to  have  been  John  of  Da- 
mascus. '  He  was  one  of  the  first,  who 
mingled  the  Aristotelian  or  Peripatetio 
philosophy  with  the  Christian  religion.f 
This  philosophy  was  ffradually  sup- 
planting the  authority  of  the  Platonic* 
It  makes  no  part  of  my  subject,  to  ex^ain 
the  difference  of  the  systems  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Suffice  it  to  ssnr,  that  they 
were  both  very  foreign  to  Christianity, 


*  A  misanderetanding  had  once  taken  place 
between  this  missionary  and  Boniface.  The  lat- 
ter accused  him  to  the  See  of  Rome,  of  teaching 
**  that  there  was  another  world,  and  other  men^ 
under  the  ^nh.  or  another  sun  and  moon.* 
Bonif.  Ept  10.  To  the  pious  sfHrit  of  Boniface  a 
difficulty  of  solving  the  question  arose,  on  this 
view  or  the  tenets  of  Virailius,  how  such  ideas 
were  compatible  with  the  Mosaio  account  of  the 
origin  of«ll  mankind  i>oro  Adam,  and  of  the  re- 
oemption  of  the  whole  species  by  Jesus  Chrisr. 
After  all,  it  appears  that  Boni(ace  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Virgmus  being  better  acquainted  with 
the  true  figure  of  the  earth, ihan  most  of  his  con- 
tem])orariea  in  that  ignorant  age,  only  held  the 
ophiion  of  the  Antipodes,  a  notion  as  sound  in 
|)oiloaophy,  as  it  is  innocent  in  regard  to  Chria- 
tianitv.  As  VirgiUus  was  afterwards  made  bishop 
of  Sallzbarg,  he  continued  io  labour  in  the  same 
cause  with  Boniiace,  and  to  tread  in  his  steps. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  that  both  Boniface  and 
the  pope  were  satisfied  of  his  soundness  in  the 
(iuth,  and  dismissed  the  accusatkyn.  It  seemed 
worth  while  to  state  this  matter  in  a  true  light» 
Gnm  the  evidence  of  Boniface's  letter.  It  ap- 
pears, that  Viif  Uius  was  not  condemned  for  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Aruipodea,  and  that  the 
ctuirge  of  Bower  against  Boniface,  is  as  roaliei-. 
ous  as  it  is  ill  founded.  See  Hist  of  the  Popefl" 
(Zachary)— where  the  historiant  without  war- 
rant, accnaea  Boniface  of  bearing  a  secret  grudge 
to  Virgilius,  and  of  being  actuated  by  a  spirit  oi 
revenge. 

t  Ilear.  XUL  44. 
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and  Meh,  in  their  tarn,  eorropted  it  ex- 
tremely. John  w^  a  Yolnminous  writer, 
.and  became,  amone  the  Greeks,  what 
Thomas  Aquinas  alterwarda  was  amonff 
the  Latios.  He  seems  to  have  defended 
the  system,  oommonly  called  the  Armi- 
nian  notion  of  Aree-wiU,  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  effectual  grace.  This* 
was  a  natural  consequeace  of  his  philoeo- 
pbizin^  spirit  For,  all  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  amidst  their  endless  dis-l 
cordaaces,  agreed  in  teaching  man  to  rely , 
'altogether  on  himself.  This  is  the. 
dangerous  philosophy,  which  SV  Paul' 
warns  us  to  beware  of.  It  hitherto  wore, 
chiefly,  the  garb  of  Plato :  At  was  now 
assunring  that  of  Aristotle.  In  both  these 
dresses,  it  was  still  "  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  which  is  foolishness  with  God." 
And  even  at  this  day,  amottg  all  who  lean 
to  their  own  understanding,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  revelation,  its  nature  is 
the  same,  however  varnished  with  the 
polish  of  Christian  phraseology. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  John  ap- 
pears to  have  been  orthodox :  in  other  re- 
spects, he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
snppoTters  of  error.  He  was  an  advocate 
for  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead, 
which  he  regarded  as  effectual  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  This  was  a  deplorable 
article  of  superstition,  which  had  been 
growing  in  tlie  Churcli,  and  wanted  the 
sanction  of  a  genius  like  that  of  John  to 
give  it  lasting  celebrity.  I  can  find  no 
evidences  of  his  real  knowledge  or  prac- 
tice of  godliness.  And  the  reader  will 
think  he  has  been  detained  sufficiently  by 
this  Grecian  author,  after  he  has  learned, 
that  his  eloquent  and  learned  pen.  de- 
fended the  detestable  doctrine  of^  image-* 
"worship,  and  contributed  more  than  that  of 
any  other  author,  to  establish  the  practice 
of  it  in  the  east.  Jn  the  mean  time  there 
arose  no  evangel^l  luminary,  who  might 
combat  his  ar^ments  with  sufficient 
ability.  The  Scripture  itself,  indeed,  was 
more  than  half  buried  under  the  load  of 
superstitions.  The  learning  of  this  east- 
em  father,  was  probably  more  accurate 
and  refined  than  that  of  Bede.  In  the 
latter,  however,  we  have  seen  the  fullest 
evidence  of  Christian  light  and  humility: 
in  the  former,  as  far  as  respects  true 
wisdom,  all  is  dark  and  dreary ;  and  the 
baleful  influence  of  his  unscriptural  opin- 
ions, however  respectable  he  might  he 
in  a  literary  view,  has  seldom  been  ex- 


*  Du  Pio,  8(h  eent    John  of  Dtmaaout. 


ceeded  by  that  of  any  other  writer  m, 
the  history  of  the  church. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  op- 
position made  in  the  west,  to  the  progress 
of  image-worship,  by  the  authority  of 
Charlemagrne.  The  Carolin  books,  pub- 
lished in  his  name,  were  powerful  chedcs 
against  the  growing  evil ;  and  it  is  mors 
probable,  that  such  a  prince  as  Charie- 
magne  was  carried  along  by  the  cojieBt 
of  the  times,  than  that  he  directed  the 
sentiments  of  the  western  Churches  by 
his  own  theological  studies.  Politied 
and  secular  reasons  unhappily  retained 
these  Churches  in  the  Roman  cotnma- 
nion,  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  abomi- 
nations  of  idolatry  overspread  them  all. 
It  is,  however,  a  pleasing  circumstance, 
that  the  labours  of  missionaries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  which  form  the  most 
shining  part  of  Christian  history  in  this 
century,  were  all  conducted  by  Christians 
of  the  west,  and  particularly  by  those 
whoVere  the  m9St  remote  from  idolatry, 
those  of  our  own  country  especially. 
There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  new  Churches  in  the  north 
were  taught  to  worship  the  living  God, 
through  the  one  Mediator  Christ.  For 
the  British  Churches  expressed  the  most 
marked  detestation  of  the  second  council 
of  Nice.*  And  Alcuin,  the  preceptor  of 
Charlemagne,  disproved  its  decrees  in  a 
letter,  by  express  authorities  of  Scripture. 
It  is  too  true,  that  our  ancestors,  like  the 
rest  of  Europe,  learned  at  length  to  wor- 
ship idols.  For  religious  movements 
among  churches  are  generally  retrograde. 
Entirely  distinct  from  human  institutions 
of  science,  Christian  views  are  most  per> 
feet  at  first,  as  being  derived  from  the 
divine  word,  and  impressed  on  the  hearts 
of  men  by  divine  grace :  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  aided  by  the  natural  propensi- 
ties of  mankind,  corrupts  th^fn  anerwards 
by  degrees,  and  too  often  leaves  them  at 
length,  neither  root  nor  branch  of  evange- 
lical li^ht  and  purity. 

Alctun,  who  has  been  just  mentioned, 
was  born  in  England  ;f  and  was  a  deacon 
ofthe  Church  ofYork.  He  was  Alcuin  mi 
*ent  ambassador  to  France  by  Engliih- 
Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  iiuin,goes 
in  the  year  790.  On  this  oo-  as  siDbs*- 
casion  he  gained  the  esteem  »dbr  lo 
of  C  h^rlemagne,  and  persuad-  ^"^Jf^ 
ed  that  monarch  to  found  the  ^^-^^ 
universities  of  Paris  and  Pavia.    He  wm 


*  Collier's  Eee.  Hist  B.  8.        fDaPis. 
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looked  npOQ  as  one  of  the  wisest  snd  most 
^esrned  men  of  his  time.  He  read  public 
lectures  in  the  emperor's  palace,  and  in 
oilier  places.  He  wrote,  m  an  orthodox 
maimer,  t>n  the  Trinity,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, confuted  the  notions  of  Felix,  bi- 
•hop  of  Urgel,  of  whom  it  is  sufficient  to 
saj,  that  he  revived  something  like  the 
Nestorian  heresy,  by  separating  the  hu- 
manity from  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
0<od.    Alcuin  showed  himself  a  master 

Diei  '^^  ^^^  subject,  and  wrote  in  a 
A  n  <uu.  oandid  and  moderate  spirit. 
A.D.  804.    HediedinB04. 

Even  Italy  itself  was  not  disposed 
altogether  to  obey  the  pope,  in  re^rd  to 
image-worship.  Some  Italian  bishops 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Frankfort,  be^ 
fore  mentioned ;  and  Paulinas,  of  Aq^i' 
leia,  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  it.  This 

f  relate  wrote,  also,  against  the  error  of 
^elix,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  bishops  of  his  time.  Let^u&  try, 
irom  the  scanty  materials  before  us,  if 
we  can  collect  his  views  and  spirit  on 
subjects  peculiarly  Christian.    " 

This  bishop  successfully  opposed  the 
error  of  Felix,  concerning  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  wrote  a  book  of  whole- 
some instructions,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  supposed  to  be  the  work 
Ilrninets      of  Auffustine.*    It  is  remark- 

«„;!*. L  »^le»  3iat  he  and  some  other 
DUB ftt tne      -w    %•       «■•  « 

Second  Italian  bishops,  in  the  year 
Couooil  of  787,t  agreed  to  condemn  the 
Niee.  .  decrees  of  the  second  council 

of  Nice,  as  idolatrous,  though 
pope  Adrian  had  assisted  at  that  council 
oy  his  legates,  and  used  his  titmost  en- 
deavours to  maintain  its  authority.  In 
the  council  of  Frankfort  also,  the  presence 
of  two  papal  legates  hindered  not  the 
firm  agreement  of  Paulinus  and  other 
Italian  bishops,  with  the  decrees  of  the 
said  council*  These  are  clear  proofs, 
tiiat  the  despotism  of  Antichrist  was,  as 
yet,  so  far  ^m  being  universal,  ihat  it 
was  not  owned  throughout  Italy  itself; 
and,  that  in  some  parts  of  that  country, 
as  well  as  in  England  and  France,  the 
pority  of  Christian  worship  was  stil) 
maintained.  The  city  of  Rome,  indeed, 
^nd  its  environs,  seem  to  have  been,  at 
this  period,  the  most  corrupt  part  of  Chris^ 
tendom  in  Europe,  nor  do  I  remember  a 
single  missionary  in  these  times  to  have 
been  an  Italian.' 


Paulinus,  in  his  book  against  Felix, 
afftrms  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  morsel 
and  bit  of  bread.*  He  maintains,  that  it 
is  spiritual  life  or  death  in  the  eater,  as 
he  either  hath  faith  or  hath  not ;  which 
seems  to  be  a  just  and  evangelical  view 
of  that  divine  ordinance,  not  onljr  free 
from  Ijie  absurdity  of  transubstantiatioh, 
but  also  expressive  of  the  Christian  arti- 
cle of  justification,  of  which  the  readot  , 
hears  very  ..little  in  these  cloudy  times* 
Still  more  express  testhnonies  to  the  es* 
sentials  of  sdvation  are  not  wanting  in 
this  aurthot.  He  protests  that  the  blood 
of  those,  who  have  themselves  been  re- 
deemed, cannot  blot  out  the  least  sin; 
that  the  expiation  of  iniquity  is  the^ex- 
clusive  privilege  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
alon6.  Hef  defines  the  properties  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature,  as  united  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  great 
precision ;  and  so  careful  is  he  to  describe 
the  latter  as  circumscribed  and  limited  by 
the  bounds  of  body,  as  to  form,  at  least, 
a  strong  consequential  argpiment  against 
the  notion  of  transubstantiation.  Hear  ' 
how  he  comments  on  our  Lord's  well- 
known  descpption  of  eating  bin  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood  in  the  jSth  chap,  of  St. 
John's  Gospel.  "  The  flesh  and  blood  is 
to  be  referred  to  his  human,  not  to  his  di- 
vine nature. — ^Yet,  if  he.  were  not  the 
true  God,  his  flesh  and  blood  could  by  no 
means  give  eternal  life  to  those  who  feed 
upon  him.  Whence  also  John  says,  the 
blood  of  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all 
'  Hear  also  how  he  speaks  of  the 
intercession  of  Christ.  **  Paul  is  not  a 
mediator ;  he  is  an  ambassador  for  Chrbt. 
The  advocate  b  He,  who  bdng  ^so  the 
Redeemer,  exhibits  to  God  the  Father 
th^  human  nature  in  the  unity  of  the  per- 
son of  God  and  man.  John  intercedes 
not,  but  declares  that  ^lis  mediator  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins."  Once  more : 
"The  Son  of  God  Aknighty,  our  Al- 
mighty Lord,  because  He  rMeemed  ua 
with  the  price  of  his  blood,  is  justlv  call- 
ed the  true  Redeemer,  by  the  confession 
of  all  who  are  redeemed.  He  himself 
was  -not  redeemed ;  He  had  never  been 
captive :  we  have  been  redeemed,  because 
we  were  captives,  sold  under  sin,^  bound 
by  the  hand-writing  v*>i<5^  ^'^•^  against 
us,  which  he  took  away,  nailingr  it  to  his 
cross,  blotting  it  out  by  his  blood,  tri- 


•DuPin. 

t  See  Dr.  AlUx,  on  the  anoient  Churehet  of 
medmont 


*BaeeeUa  et  psrtieola  panis,  in  hit  dedisa« 
tion  to  Chariemagae. 
fAHix.  IBenuviL 
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ampbing  openly  orer  it  in  himielf,  hay- 
ing finished  a  work,  which  the  blood  of 
no  other  Redeemer  eould  do.''*  Such  is 
the  language  of  this  evangelical  bishop, 
while  he  is  opposing  the  Nestorian  here- 
sy reriyed  by  Felix.  And  here,  at  least, 
we  see  a  due  respect  paid  to  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Paulinus  quotes,  understuids, 
and  builds  his  fidth  upon  it;  and  is 
equally  remote  firom  dependence  on  mere 
human  reasooiugs,  on  the  autiiority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  on  any  tradi- 
tions. 

This  bishop  was  bom  about  the  year 
736,  near  Friuli,  was  promot^  to  iGjui- 
leia  in  776,  was  highly  fa- 
^;  J*-  youred  by  Charlemaaie,  and 
Paolinot.  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
pagans  of  Carinthia  and  Sty- 
ria,  and  to  the  Ayaras,  a  nation  of  Huns. 

*  ColoM.  ii. 


One  o(  his  maxims  was, «« Pride  is  that, 
without  which  no  sin  is  or  will  be  cim- 
mitted :  it  is  the  b^pning,  the  end,  and 
the  cause  of  all  sin.^  I  wonder  not,  that 
he,  who  in  an  age  of  dulness  could  aee 
the  nature  of  sin  with  so  penetratii^  sn 
eye  was  confounded  with  the  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  died  in  804.*  He  diet. 
In  a  letter  to  Charlemagne,  ^  |^  ^^ 
he  complained  <^  the  want  of 
residence  in  bishcm,  and  of  their  attend- 
ing the  court.  He  cites  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Sardica,  in  the  fourth  centory, 
which  forbade  tiie  absence  of  bishops 
from  their  dioceses,  for  alonger  space  than 
^ree  weeks. 


*  I  hs?e  besn  obliged  to  Albso  Butler  fat 
tome  of  the  foreroiDg  partieulan.  Bat  it  ii 
reoMrkftble  that  be  omiu  hit  teatimouj  againA 
Image-vorthip.  The  reader  tbould  remein- 
ber  that  Butler  it  a  sealoot  Roman  Cadiolie. 
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CENTURY  IX-  ^ 


CHAPTER  I. 

A    GENERAL  VIEW    OF    THE    STATE    OF 
RELIGION    IN    THIS   CENTURY. 

We  are  peaetratiiiff  into  the  regions  of 
darkness,  and  a  '*  land  of  deserts  and  pits, 
a  land  of  drought,  and  of  the  shadow  of 
death  ;''*  and  are  carried,  by  every  step, 
into  scenes  still  more  gloomy  than  the 
former.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  glim- 
mering ray  of  the  Sun  of  Riffhteousness 
appears ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
steady  lustre  of  eTangelical  truth  and 
holiness.  In  such  a  situation,  to  pursue 
the  chronological  course  of  events,  would 
be  as  tedious  as  it  is  unprofitable.  The 
plan  of  history  for  each  century  should 
be  modified  by  the  existing  circum- 
stances. And  thore  seem  to  be  four  dis- 
tinct phenomena  pf  Christian  light  in 
this  period,  which  deserve  to  be  illus- 
tratea  in  so  many  chapters ;  namely,  in 
the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  dth.-^It  shall  be  the 
business  of  this  first  chapter,  to  premise 
some  general  observations,  which  may 
enable  the  reader  more  clearly  to  under- 
stand those  phenomena. 

Several  circumstances  attended  the 
thick  darkness  which  pervaded  this  cen- 
tury ;  and  they  appear  to  be  reducible  to 
the  following  heads  :--the  preference 
given  to  human  writings  above  the  Scrip- 
tures,— the  domination  of  the  popedom, 
—the  accumulation  of  ceremonies,--and 
the  oppression  of  the  godly.f 

It  was  now  fashionable  to  ex)jlain 
Scripture  entirely  by  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.  No  man  was  permitted,  ^ilJi 
impunity,  to  vary  in  the  least  from  their 
decisions.  The  great  apostolical  rule  of 
interpretation,  namely,  to  compare  spiri- 
tual things  with  spiritual,^  was  in  a 
manner  lost.  It  was  deemed  suflcient 
that  such  a  renowned  doctor  had'  given 
such  ^  interpretation.  Hence,  men  of 
learning  and  industry  paid  more  attention 


*  Jerem.  ii.  6. 

t  Centuriat.  See  iheir  preface  to  the  9th 
eeniurj.  I  have  availed  myself  of  some  of 
the  thoughts  «  the  whole  is  iogeDiout  and  spi- 
rited. 

±  1  Cor.  iu 

38^ 


to  the  fiithers,  than  to  the  sacred  volomoy 
which,  through  long  disuse  and  neglect, 
was  looked  on  as  obscure  and  perplexed, 
and  quite  unfit  for  popular  readmg.  Even 
divine  truths  seemed  to  derive  their  au- 
thority more  from  the  word  of  man  than 
of  God ;  and  the  writings  and  decrees  of 
men  were  no  longer  treated  as  witnesses, 
but  usurped  the  ofiUce  of  judges  of  divine 
truth. 

The  popedom  also  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  Ignorance  and  superstition 
were  so  predominant,  that  whoever  dar^d 
to  oppose  the  bishop  of  Rome,  drew  upon 
himself  a  host  of  enemies.  All,  who 
looked  for  advancement  m  the  Church, 
attached  themselves  to  Antichrist.  It  is 
in  this  way  only,  that  I  can  account  f<»r 
the  very  little  resistance  made  to  image- 
worship.  We  have  seen,  how  a  large 
part  of  the  West  rejected  it.  But  most 
persons  contented  themselves  with  a  sim- 
ple exposition  of  their  creed.  Idolatry, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  practicallv  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  power  and  innuence 
of  the  popedom. 

The  great  accumulation  of  ceremonies, 
the  observance  of  which  was  looked  upon 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  drew  ^ 
off  the  attention  of  men  from  Christian 
piety.  The  all-important  article  of  jus- 
tification was  nearly  smothered  in  the 
rubbish :  and  pastors  were  so  much  taken 
up  with  externals,  that  they  were  almost 
entirely  diverted  from  inteUectual  im- 
provement. 

Men  of  emineiibe,  both  in  church  and 
state,  partly  through  superstition,  and 
partly  through  seculai^fiews,  suppressed 
to  the  bud  every  attempt  to  inform,  man- 
kind. There  were,  however,  a  few,  who 
groaned  under  these  evils,  and  worship- 
ped God  in  spirit  and  truth. 

In  Asia,  Mahom^etanism  still  reigned ; 
and,  the  case  of  tl^e  Panlicians  except- 
ed,* scarcely  a  vestige  of  real  godliness 
appeared  in  the  Eastern  Church,  though 
we  ought  not  to  doubt  but  the  Lord  had 
HIS  SECRET  ONES.  Imsge-worship  was 
still  a  subject  of  debate;  but,  at  length, 
under  the  superstitious  empress  Theodora, 


•  See  Chapu  H. 
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it  effiBCtoally  tiiamphed  in  the  East 
There  wbs  not  an  emper<v  or  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  in  all  this  period,  who 
teems  to  have  desenre^  particuter  notice 
on  aocoont  of  Tital  Christian  knowledge, 
or  practical  piety.*  The  same  Judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  Roman  popes.    In 

this  dark  season,  Pascasias 
TeoeU  of  Radbert  introdoced  the  absurd 
tnatob-  tenet  of  transnbstantiatioii, 
•lantia.-  which  was  opposed  by  John 
^^  Scotns  Erigina,   and  Raba- 

nuSy  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
two  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age. 
Bat  their  leamlo^  seems  to  have  had  Tit- 
tle connexion  with  flrodliuess,  however 
they' might  saccessfnlly  plead  the  cause 
of  common  sense  in  the  toofforersy  Just 
mentioned.  For,  they  Joined  in  opposini 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  concerning  whicl 
a  eontroYersy  of  some  importance  was 
raised  in  this  century,  f 

In  France,  the  views  of  divine  grace, 
revived  by  Augustine,  were  more  and 
more  darkened ;  and  we  Bhall  presently 
find,  that  a  aealous  advocate  for  them 
could  not  be  heard  with  candour.  Ado, 
archbishop  of  Vienne,  was,  however,  an 
eminent  exception  to  this  account.  He 
was  indefati^ble  in  pressing  the  great 
troths  of  salvation.  He  usually  beean 
his  sermons  with  these,  or  the  like  woras : 
^  Hear  the  eternal  truth,  which  speaks  to 
you  in  the  Grospel ;"  or,  **  Hear  Jesus 
Christ,  who  saith  to  you.''  He  took  par- 
ticular care  of  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  orders ;  and  was  a  very  diligent 
disciplinarian.  He  permitted  none,  who 
were  ignorant  of  Christian  principles,  to 
be  sponsors  to  the  baptized,  or  to  be  join- 
ed in  matrimony,  or  to  be  admiticd  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  till  th^y  were  better  in- 
structed.' He  was  inflexibly  vigilant 
affainst  vice ;  and,  while  his  own  exam- 
ple was  an  honouy  to  his  profession,  fie 
enjoined  his  clergy  to  apprize  him,  if  they 
should  discover  any  slip  in  his  condOct. 
Nor  did  king  Lothaire  find  him  -obse- 
quious to  his  lusts;  for  through  Ado's 
vigorous  remonstrances,  he  was  obliged 
to  desist  from  a  design  of  divorclng^  his 
queen.  He  sympathized,  however,  with 
nncere  penitents,  and  was  a  real  friend 


*  I  isj  vitAr;  for  I  am  avare  that  Photiat, 
bishop  of  Coosuatraople,  flourished  in  this 
Mntury )  a  persOa  equally  Ibfaroous  for  hypo- 
erity  and  ambition,  and  renowned  for  geniui 
and  eoelesiastical  leaminj^.  What  melanebo- 
ly  Instanoei  of  oontradictioo  does  the  hittorr 
of  mankind  affbrd  f  f  See  Chap.  ly. 


to  the  poor,  both  in  a  spiritoal  and 
pord  sense;  and  wasthe  founder  of  many 
hospitals  for  their  reception.* 

In  Enf^and,  the  decline  of  godliness 
was  grievous,f  and  wb%  Huntingdon  re- 
marks. Divine  Providence  punished  the 
Saxons  bv  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  the 
most  lawless  and  the  most  savage  d  all 
mortals.  The  sp-eat  Alfred  was  indeed 
raised  up  to  defend  his  eountiy  against 
theni.  And,  one  of  his  speeches,  deli- 
vered to  ^.soldiers,  before  a  battle,  dis- 
plays, at  onee,  much  good  sense  and  a 
spirit  of  religion.  He  told  his  people, 
that  their  sins  had  given  their  enemies 
the  advantage :  that  they  ought  to  reform 
their  own  manners,  in  order  to  enga^ 
tbsr  fh^bur  of  God  on  their  side ;  that  m 
other  respects  they  had  the  superiority. 
Christians  were  fighting  against  heathens, 
and  honest  men  against  robbers;  that 
theirs  was  not  a  war  of  ambition  or  con- 

2 nest,  but  of  necessary  self-defence.    In 
lie  battle  which  followed,  he  entupely  de- 
feated the  Dane^. 

In$  the  preface  to  Gregory's  Pastoral, 
a  book  translated  into- !Snglish,  by  this 
prince,  for  the  benefit  of  ^Ids  subjects,  he 
observes,  that  when  he  came  to  the 
Crown,  there  were  veiy  few,  south  of 
the  Humber,||  who  understood  the  com- 
mon prayers  in  English,  or,  who  could 
translate  a  passage  of  Latin  into  the  lan- 
guage of  their  own  country.  He  sent 
copies  of  GreflTory's  Pastoral  into  every 
diocese,  for  Ste  benefit  of  the  dergy : 
with  the  saipe  beneficent  design,  he  trans- 
lated also IBede's  ecclesiastical  history: 
he  himself  constantly  attended  public 
worship;  and,  from  his  youth,  he  was 
woat  to  pby  for  grace,  and  to  use  se- 
rious methods  to  subdue  his  passions. 
Through  life  he  appears  to  have  main- 


•AlbanBaUer.Xn. 

f  There  is  reason,  however,  to  belieTe,  diat 
a  devotional  and,  probably,  an  evamlical 
iph*it  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  Briti^ 
isles.  For  monks,  in  Ireland  and  Seoi|«n^ 
who  gave  themselves  to  prayer,  pmqMug, 
and  ticking  in  the  middle  ages,  were  ^rikd 
Culdees,  that  is,  Cidtores  Dei.  They  were 
first  knotwn  in  thii  centoiy  by  that  name  at  Si. 
Andrew's  particularly  (  bat  were  never  settled 
in  England,  except  at  St.  Peter's  in  York. 
AlBuOer,  Vol.V. 

^  Collier's  Eec  Hist. 

^  Alfred  Invited  John  Seotus,  not  the  &- 
mous  John  Scotns  Crigina,  from  Old  Saxoay 
into  England  t  and  founded  the  University  of 
Oxford.  That  of  Cambridge  vas  of  a  date 
somewhat  later. 

I  Cdlher,  Vol.  I.  B.  3d. 
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tained  a  bMntifiil  connstency  of  charao- 
ter»  He  endeayonred  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongae  among 
all  persona  of  toleru>le  rank;  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  that  those,  who  meant 
to  attain  emmence  in  the  state,  should 
also  know  the  Latin  language.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  ebullitions  of.  genius 
and  of  strong  sense  in  an  iron  age,  like 
this  before  us.  Alfred  would,  doubtless, 
in  more  aospicions  times,  have  appeared 
among  the  nrst  of  mankind.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  nncehtyM  his 
piety.  A  relieious  spirit  had  this  advan- 
tage in  a  rude  afe,  that  it  was  not 
thought  to  reflect  msgrace  on  the  powers 
of  the  understanding.  But,  this  glorious 
sun,  after  it  had  shone  a  litUe'  time 
through  an  atmosphere  enveloped  with 
vapours,  and  had  in  some^de^e  dispers- 
ed them,  was  not  able  to  illumine  the 
region  in  which  it  appeared :  The  mist 
prevailed  again,  and  England  was  cover 
ed  with  darkness. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  about  the  beginning  of  thia  century, 
Egliert  became  king  of  Wes- 
sex :  that  in  827,  he  became 
king^of  all  England,  near  400 
years  after  the  first  arrival  of 
the  Saxons;  and  that  Alfred 
was  hisgrandson. 
Charlemagne  of  franco,  who  had  flou- 
rished in  the  last  century,  died  in  the 
former  part  of  this,  a^ed  73,  in  the  year 
814.  It  IS  scarcely  wqrth 
while  to  recount  the  spi.endid 
SIRS  of  this  emperor,  since  his 
san^nary  ambition  and  his 
habitual  lewdness,  too  plainly 
evince  his  want  of  Christian  principle. 
He  revived  the  western  empire  wl  Ger- 
many>  which  continues  to  this  day..  He 
was  a  great  instrument  of  Provideitce,  no 
doubt,  in  extending  the  pale  of  the 
Chbrch;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  fixed 
the  power  of  the  popedom  on  the  strongest 
foundations.  His  labours  to  revive  learrv- 
ing  were  very  great;  but,  li^e  those  of 
Alfred,  they  udled  of  success.  His  reli- 
gious and  moral  bharacter  bears  no  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  English  monarch. 
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Church-historj  would  wish.* 
Constantino,  a  person  who 
dwelt  in  Mananalis,  an  ob- 
scure town  in  thf  neighbour* 
hood  of  Samosata,  entertain^ 
a  deacon,  who  having  been  a  prisoner 
among  the  Mahometans,  had  returned 
from  captivity,  and  received  from  the 
same  deacon,  the  gift  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  original  language.  So  early 
had  the  laity  ttegun  to  think  themselves 
excluded  from  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
volume;  and  the  clergy,  both  \n  the  East 
and  tlfe  West,  encouraged  this  apprehen- 
sion. The  growing  ignorance  rendered 
by  fdi  the  greatest  part  of  the  laitv  inca- 
pable of  reading  the  Scriptures.  '  I  do  not 
find  any  ecclesiastical  prohibitory  decree 
in  these  times,  nor  was  there  much  occa- 
sion for  it.  But  Constantine  made  the 
best  use  of  the  deacon's  present.  He 
studied  the  sacred  oracles,  and  exercised 
his  own  understanding  upon  them.  He 
formed  to  himself  a  pmn  of  diviniW  from 
the  New  Testament;  and,  as  St.  Paul  is 
the  most  systematical  of  all  the  Apostles, 
Constantine  vei^  properly  attached  him- 
self to  his  writings  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion, as  indeed  every  serious  theologian 
must  do.  He  will  find,  no  doubt,  the 
same  truths  interspersed  through  the  rest 
of  the  sacred  volume,  and  a  wonderful 
unity  of  design  and  spirit  l^reathing 
through  the  wnole;  but,  as  it  pleased 
God  to  employ  one  person  more  learned 
than  the  rest,  it  is  highly  proper,  that  the 
student  should  avail  himselt  of  this  ad- 
vantege.  That  Constantine  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  genuine  text,  was  acknow- 
ledged universally.  A  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance! which  shows  the  watchful 
providence  of  God  over  the  Scriptures  !— 
Amidst  a  thousand  frauds  and  sophisms 
of  the  times,  no  adulteration  of  them  was 
ever  permitted  to  take  place. 

The  enemies  of  the  Paulicians  give 
them  the    name    from    some    unknown 


CHAPTER  II.    ,, 

THE   PAULICIANS. 

About  the  year  660,  a  new  SMsi  arose 
in  the  East,  the  aoeounts  of  which  are 
fiir  man  scanty  than  a  writer  of  real 


»  Pho^iua,  B.  1.  contra  ManiehKOs,et  Peter 
Sicalui  Hitt.  Manieheor.  Theae  are  Ihe  tvo 
original  souroet,  from  which  Moabeim  and 
Gibbou  have  drawn  their  information  eonoem- 
ing  the  PtMilicians.  Pholiai  and  Peter  have 
not  fallen  into  mj  hands ;  and  their  prejudice 
and  teuton  were  to  great,  that  mj  reader  wiU 
verj  probably  be  no  gfreat  loser  bj  the  ciream- 
stance.  By  the  assistance  of  the  two  modem 
authors,  I  shall  atate  the  few  facts  which  are 
known,  and  give  as  impartial  a  judgment  con- 
cerning the  sects  hi  question  as  I  can.  The 
candour  of  Gibbon  is  remarkable  in  this  part 
of  his  historf.  O  ti  sie  omnia! — Mosheim 
EccL  Hitt  DL  Cent-^ibboo,  VoL  V.  C.  54. 
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teMher ;  Wnt  diere  teens  searoely  a  doubt, 
that  tbey  took  the  name  from  St.  Pan! 
himself.  '  For  ConstaiitiM  gave  himself 
the  name  of  Syl?anas ;  his  disciples  were 
eaUed,  Titus,  Timothy,  T^chicus,  the 
names  of  the  Apostle's  fellow-libourers ; 
and  the  names  of  the  Apostolic  Chohshes 
were  ^Ten  to  the  conizations  ibnned 
by  their  laboots  in  Aimenia  and  Cappa- 
docia.-— Their  enemies  oslled  them  Gnos- 
tics or  Msnichees;  and  confounded  them 
with  those  ancient  sectaries,  of  whom  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  then  scarcely 
any  remains.  It  has  been  toe  cofitbmary 
to  connect  different  and  independent  sects 
into  one;  and  to  suppose,  that  every  new 
phenomenon  in  religion  is  nothing  more 
than  the  reyival  of  some' former  party. 
This  is  freauently  the  case,  but  not  al- 
ways. In  the  present  instance*  I  see  reap 
son  to  suppose  the  Paulicians  to  have 
been  perfect  ori^nals,  in  regard  to  any 
other  denomination  of  Christians.  The 
little,  that  has  dready  been  mentioned 
concerning  them*  carries  entirely  this  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  I  hope,  it' may  shortly  be 
evident,  that  they  ori^nated  from  a  hea- 
venly influence,  teaching  and  converting 
them ;  and  that,  in  them,  we  have  one  of 
those  extraordinary  effusions  oi  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  the  practice  of  godliness  is 
kept  alive  in  the  world. 

The  Paulicians  are  said  to  have  reject- 
ed the  two  epistles  of  Si,  Peter.  We 
know  nothing  of  these  men,  but  from  the 
pens  of  their  enemies.  Their  writings, 
and  the  lives  of  their  eminent  teachers, 
are  totally  lost.  In  this  case,  common 
justice  requires  us  to  suspend  our  belief; 
and)  if  internal  evidence  militate  in  their 
favour,  a  Strong  presumption  is  formed 
against  the  credibility  of  a  report,  raised 
to  their  disadvantage.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  present  instance  :^  for,  there  is  no- 
thing in  St.  Peter's  vfritings  that  could 
naturally  prejudice  against  those  writinors, 
persons  who  cordially  received  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  perfect  coincidence  of  sentiment 
and  spirit  between  the  two  Apostles ;  and, 
in  the  latter  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  toward  the 
end,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  inspired  character  and  divine  wis- 
dom of  St.  Paul.  That  this  jsect  also  de- 
spised the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  asserted,  but  on  grounds,  which  seem 
utterly  unwarrantabfe.  For,  they  are  said 
to  have  done  this  as  Gnostics  and  Maoi- 
chees,  though  they  steadily  condemned 


the  Manieiiees,  and  oomplatned  of  iIm  ii» 
justice  which  branded  them  with  tliift 
odioos  name.  They  are  also  ^aiged 
with  holding  the  eternity  of  matter,  aad 
the  existence  of  two  independent  piiaci* 
pies ;  and  with  denving  the  real  saffefings 
and  real  flesh  of  Christ*  It  seems  bo  way 
was  found  so  convenient  to  disgrace  tiuaa 
as  by  the  charge  of  Manicheism.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  held  these  tenets ; 
not  only  because  they  themselves  denied 
the  charge,  but  also  because  they  unques- 
tionably held  things  perfectly  inconsistent 
with  such  notions.  Is  it  possible,  ti^t 
rational  creatures,  men  endued  with  com- 
mon understanding,  could  agree  to  revere 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  consideT 
them  as  divinely  inspired,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  condemn  those  of  &e  Old 
Testament! 

The  pious,  intdligent,  reader,  who  is 
moderately  versed  in  Scripture,  does  not 
i^eed  to  be  told,  that  the  Apostle  is  con- 
tinually quoting  Uie  Old  Testament,  ^- 
poundingf  and  illustrating,  and  bmlding 
his  doctrines  upon  it :  in;  short,  that  the 
New  Testament  is  so  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  Old,  that  he,  Who  d^pis^ 
the  latter,  cannot  really,  whatever  he  may 
pretend,  respect  the  formeV as  divine;  and 
that  this  observation  holds  good  in  regard 
to  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  St.  Paul  more  particokrly.  It  is 
allowed  also,  that  the  Pauliciaiis  held  the 
common  orthodox  doctrine  Of  the  Trinity, 
with  the  confession  and  use  of  which  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  Manichean  fable 
seems  incompatible.  Let  the  reader  re- 
flect only  on^the  light  in  which  Mani- 
cheism appeared  to  Augustine  of  Hippo, 
after  he  became  acquainted  with  St.  Pnil, 
and  he*WiU  probably  form  a  just  estimate 
of  this  whole  subject. 

This  |>eople  also  were  perfectly  free 
from  the  image-worship,  which  more  and 
more  pervaded  the  East.  They  were 
simply,  scriptural  in  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments: they  disregarded  relics,  ud  all 
the  fashionable  eqvpage  of  superaQtioii{ 
they  knew  no  other  Mediator  but  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Sylvanus  preached  with  great  success. 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  regions  once  re- 
nowned for  Christian  piety,  were  again 
enlightened  through  his  labours.  He  and 
his  associates  were  distinguished  from 
the  clergy  of  that  day,  by  their  scrmtural 
names,  ^modest  titles,  zeal,  knowledge, 
activity^  and  holiness.  Their  congrega- 
tions were  diffused  over  the  provioess  of 
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Asia  Minor: 'six  of  the  principal  churches 
were  called  by  the  names  of  those  to 
ndiom  St.  Paul  addressed  his  epistles; 
and  Sylyanas  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coionia  in  Pontus.  •  Roused  by 
the  growing  importance  of  the  sect,  the 
Greek  emperors  began  to  persecute  the 
Paullcians  wiUi  Uie  most  sanguinary  se- 
Terity;  and,  under  Christian  forms  and 
names,  they  reacted  the  scenes  of  Gale- 
rius  and  Maximin.  **  To  their  other  ex- 
cellent deeds,"  says  the  bigoted  Peter, 
the  Sicilian,  **the  divine  and  orthodox 
emperors  added  this  virtue,  that  they  or- 
dered the  Montanists  and  Manicheans* 
to  be  capitally  punished ;  and  ther  books, 
wherever  found,  to  be  committed  to  the 
£ames:  also,  that  if  any  person  was 
found  to  have  secreted  them,  h^  was  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  his  goods  to  be  con- 
fiscated." False  religion,  in  all  ajpfes, 
hates  the  light,  and  supports  herself  by 
persecution,  not  by  instruction ;  while  the 
leal  truth  as  it  is  inr  Jesus  always  oomks 
TO  THE  ueHT  of  Soriptuxo,  and  exhibits 
that  light  plainly  to  the  world  by  reading 
and  expounding  the  sacred  rolume, 
whonee  alone -she  derives  her  authority. 
A  Greek  officer,  named  Simeon,  armed 
with  imperial  authority,  came  to  Coionia 
and  appr^ended  Sylvanus  and  a  number^ 
.  ofhistUsciples.' Stones  were 

FaohciaDi    p„t  jnt^  (he  hands  of  these 

JJJ^T  '*^'»  "^^  ^®y  ^•^  required 

to  kill  their  pastor,  as  the 
pice  of  their  forgiyeness.  A  person 
named  Justus,  was  the  only  one  ef  the 
Bumber  who  obeyed ;  and  he  stoned  to 
death  the  father  of  the  Paulieiaaq,  who 
had  laboured  twenty-seven  years.  Justus 
signalized  himself  still  more  by  betraying 
his  brethren ;-  while  Stoeoo,  struck,  no 
doubt,  with  the  eyidences  of  divine  grace 
apparent  in  the  sufferers,  embraced,  at 
length,  the  faith  which  he  came  to  de- 
B^oy,  gaye  up  the  world,  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  died  a  mai^.  For*  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  these  servants  of 
Christ  underwent  the  horrors  of.  per- 
seontion,  with  Christian  patience  and 
meekness ;  and  if  the  acts  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom, their  preaching,  and  their  lives, 
were  distinctly  recordiKl,  there  seems  no 
doubt,  but  tma  people  would  appear  to 
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-*  Sueh,  I  tuppote,  were  the  opprobrious 
names  riren  to  the  Paolieiana.  The  real 
Montanisti  had  originated  in  the  teoond  een- 
tury,  and  had  probably  now  no  exittenee.  We 
tee  here  a  further  proof  of  the  vague  and  de- 
lusory modes  of  erimioatiog  the  Faultciaot. 


haye  resembled  those,  whom  the  Church 
justly  reveres  as*  having  suffered  in  the 
behalf  of  Christ  d^rinff  the  three  first 
centuries.  During  all  this  time  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  with 
them ;  and  they  practised  the  precepts  of 
the  13th  chapter  to  the  Romans,  as  well 
as  believed  and  felt  the  precious  truths 
contained  in  the  doctrinal  chapters  of  the 
same  epistle.  The  blood  of  the  martvrs 
was,  in  tl^b  case,  as  formerly,  the  seed  of 
the  Church :  a  succession  of  teachers  and 
congrs^C^tbds  arose,  and  a  person  named 
Se^us,' who  kiboured  among  them  thirty- 
three  ^ears,  is  confessed  by  the  bigoted 
historians  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary virtue.  ^  The  persecu- 
tion had,  howeVer,  some  in- 
termissions, till  at  length, 
Theodora,  the  same  Empress, 
who  fully  established  image- 
worship,  exerted  herself  be- 
yond any  of  her  predecessors 
against  them.  Her  inquis- 
itors ransacked  the  lesser 
Asia,  in  search  of  these  sec- 
taries ;  and  she  is  computed 
to  haye  killed  by  the  gibbet, 
by  fire,  and  by  sword,  a  hundred  'thou- 
sand persons. 

We  haye  brought  down  the  scanty  his- 
tory of  this  people  to  about  the  year  845. 
To  undergo  a  cohstant  scene .  of,  perse- 
cution wja  Christian  i^-  sachifthe 
ne^s,  and  to  render  both  to 
God  aiid  to  Cesar  their 
dues  all  the  time,  at  once 
require  uimI  evidence  the 
strength  of  real  grace.  Of 
this  uie  Paulicians  seem  to  have  been 
possessed  till  the  period  just  mentioned. 
They  remembered  the  injunction  of  Rey. 
xiii.  10:  <'He  that  killeth  with  the 
swordt  mu^t  be  killed  with  the  sword : 
here  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
Saints.''  Let  Christians  belieye,  rejoice 
in  God,  patiently  suffer,  return  good 
for  evil,  and  still  obey  those  whom  God 
hath  set  over  them.  These  weapons  haye 
oyer  been  found  too  hard  for  Satan :  the 
Church  has  grown  exceedingly,  whereyer 
th^  were  faithfully  handled;  and  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  has  preyailed.  This 
was  the  case  yery  eminentljr  with  the 
Church,  in  the  ^ta  of  Dioclesian's  perse- 
cution. She  not  only  4>ut1iyed  the  storm, 
but  also,  under  the  conduct  of  Proyidenoe, 
became  externally  as  well  as  internally, 
superior  to  her  enemies.  If  the  Paull- 
ciani  had  continued  to  act  thus,  similar 
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Peilcii  coMequeneet  might  have 
•ion  of  tke  i>een  ntioniUT  expected.  Bat 
PBulieiaiit  f^^  tn4  patlefice  failed  at 
A.  D.  84S.  length.  We  aie  ignorant  of 
thf  stepa  b^  which  they  were 
gradoall J  betrayed  into  a  secular  spirit* 
About  the  year  846,  they  murdered  two 
persecutors,  a  eoTemor  and  a  bishop: 
and  a  soldier  called  Carbeas,  who  com- 
manded the  guards  in  the  imperial  armies, 
that  he  might  revenge  his  father's  death, 
who  had  oeen  slain  by  the  inquisitors, 
formed  a  band  of  Paulicians,  who  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  emperor, 
negotiated  with  the  Mahometan  powers, 
and,  by  their  assistance,  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  independency  of  their  sect. 
Theodora  was  succeeded  ,by  her  son 
Michael,*  Her  cruelties  and  super- 
stitions deserved  the  applauee  of  Nicolas, 
who  became  pope  of  Rome 
in  858.  In  a  letter  he  highly 
approved  her  conduct,  and 
admired  her  on  account  of 
her  implicit  obedience  to  the 
Holy  See.    We  learn  fVom  the  btogra- 


Nicolas 

mtulo 

Pope. 

A.  D.  858. 


of  a  woman  into  ^at  of  a  merdleie  oad 
blood-thirsty  tyrant.  And  here  I  am  nol 
disposed  to  suppress,  that  fh>m  the  pope's 
own  woids,  it  appears,  that  the  Apostotib 
See  had  its^hare  in  the  glorious  exploit 
iust  mentioned ;  for  the  pope,  afWr  til- 
ing her  that  the  heretics  dreaded,  and  at 
the  same  time  admired,  her  resolution 
and  steadiness  in  maintaining  the  purity 
of  the  Catholic  faith  adds,  ^^and  why  ssi 
but  because  you  followed  the  diretHom  «f 
theJfyo9toke8ee?''* 

So  truly  was  Antichristian  tyranny  now 
established  at  Rome ! ! 

Michael,  the  son  of  Theodora,  fled  bei> 
fore  the  arms  of  Carbeas;  whose  suc- 
cessor Chrysocheir,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Maliometans,  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  and  desolated  the  fairest 
provinces  of  tlia  Greeks.  In  the  isiue, 
however,  Chrysocheir  was  slain,  the 
Paullcian  fortress  Tophrice  was  reduced, 
and  the  p6wer  of  th^  rebels  was  broken, 
though  a  number  of  theqfi  in  the  moon- 
tains,  by  the  assistancs  df  the  Arabs, 
preserved  an  uncomfortable  iAdependeoce. 


pher  of  the  emperor  Michael  what  Theb->  The  ferocious  actions  df  ^  ultm  Pan- 
dora had  done  to  call  fbrth  the  encomiums  licians  show,  that  they  had  lost  the  B»uit 


of  this  pontiff.  "She  resolved,"  says 
he, ''  to  brittff  the  Paulicians  to  the  true 
fidth,  or  cut  uem  all  off  root  and  branch.'' 
*— A  resolution  worthy  of  a  truly  Catholic 
princess !— "  Pursuant  to  that  resolution, 
she  sent  some  noblemen  and  magis- 
trates," not  preachers  or  missionaries, — 
^  into  the  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
^pire ;  and  by  them  some  of  those  unhappy 
wretches  were  crucified,  some  put  to  the 
sword,  and  some  thrown  into  the  sea  tod 
diowned."  TTius  were  they  slaughtered 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  their  goods  and  estates  confiscated.! 
The  pope  alluded  to  this  bloody  mas- 
sacre, when  he  commends  Theodora  in 
the  same  letter  for  the  manly  vigour  she 
exerted,  the  Lord  co-opeTating,j  as  he 
blasphemously  adds,  against  bbstinate  aUd 
incorrigible  heretics.  Nicolas  at  the  same 
time  observes,  that  the  heretics  experien 
cing  in  her  all  the  resolution  and  vigour  of 
a  man,  could  scarcely  believe  her  to  be  a 
Woman.  Indeed  zeal  for  religion  had 
changed  in  Theodora,  as  it  did  in  our  Queen 
Mary,  the  tender  and  oompassionate  heart 


•  This  is  Michael  III.  and  is  tarnamed  the 
Sot,  or  the  Drunkard.  He  wm  the  %on  of  the 
emperor  Theophiloi,  and  eanM  to  the  throne 
A.  D.  842«  under  the  tuhioo  and  regency  of  his 
mother  Theodora. 

fPorphjrog.        ^Domino  eooperante. 


of  true  religion :  their  schemes  of  wondly 
ambition  were  likewise  frustrated.  And 
similar  consequences,  in  more  recent  ages, 
may  be  found  to  have  result  from  po- 
litical methods  of  supporting  the  Gospel. 
A  number  of  this  sect,  about  liie  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  had  been  trans- 
planted into  Hirace,  and  subsisted  there 
for.  ages,  sometimes  tolerated,  at  other 
times  oersecuted,  by  the  reigning  pow- 
ers. E  ven  to  the  -end  of  the  seventeen^ 
century  Ihey  still  existed  about  the  val- 
leys Of  l\ilount  Hemus.  Of  their  reU- 
ious  history,  during  this  period,  I  can 
-.nd  nothing :  and,  in  our  days,  they  seem 
to  have  nothing  more  of  the  Paulician 
sect  than  the  name.  I  cannot  follow  the 
learned  author,  to  whom  I  owe  much  ftr 
this  account,!  in  his  conjectures  con- 
cerning this  peopU*s  dispersion  tlirougfa 
the  European  provfnCes*  Nor  does  tliere 
seem  any  good  evideace  of  the  Wal- 
denses  owiuff  their  origin  to  the  Pau- 
licians. Such  speculations  are  too  doubt- 
ful to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  prefer 
the  sqlid  evidence  of  facts  to  the  conjee 
tur^l  ebullitions  of  a  warm  imagination. 
On  the  whole,  we  have  seen,  in  general, 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  work  of  divina 


•Conetl.  Lab.  Nia.  Ep.xlv, 
t  Gibbon. 
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grace  ia  Aaia  Minor,  ocmmenciiig  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  seveoth  centaury,  and 
extended  to  the  former  part  of  the  ninth 
centory.  But,  where  secalar  politics 
begin»  there  the  life  and  simplicity  of 
Titid  ffodliness  end.  When  the  Pauli- 
oians  began  to  rebel  against  the  estab- 
Kshed  government;  to  return  evil  for 
evil ;  to  muvole  amono  the  hkathbn,* 
the  Mahometans;  and  to  defend  their  own 
religion  by  arms,  negooiations,  and  alli- 
ances, they  ceased  to  become  the  light 
OF  THE  WORLD,  and  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Such  they  had  be.en  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years,  adorning  and  ex- 
iamplifying  the  real  Gospel,  by  a  life  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  by  the  pre^ 
servation  of  the  truth  m  a  patient  course 
of  suffering,  looking  for  true  riches  and 
honour  in  the  world  to  come ;  and,  no 
doubt,  they  are  not  frustrated  of  their 
hope.  But,  when  secular  maxims  began 
to  prevail  among  them,  they  shone,  for  a 
time,  as  heroes  and  patriots,  in  the  false 
glare  of  human  praise;  but  they  lost  the 
solidity  of  true  honour,  as  all  have  done 
in  all  ages,  who  have  descended  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  passive  spirit  of  confer 
mity  to  Christ,  and  have  preferred  to  that 
spitit  the  low  ambition  of  earthly  great- 
ness.! 


CHAPTER  MI- 

THE  OPPOSITION  MADE  TO  THE  COR- 
RUPTIONS OF  POPERY  IN  THIS  CEN- 
TURY, PARTICULARLY  BY  CLAUDIUS 
BISHOP  OF  TURIN. 

We  have  seen  the  light  of  divine  truth 
shedding  its  kindly  influence  in  the  East; 
let  us  now  behold  the  reviving  power  of 


•  Psalm  c?i.  vcr.  35. 

f  Natalis  Alexander,  a  vqlaminous  Frefkch 
faittoriao,  and  more  vehemently  attached  to,the 
popedom  than  Frenehmtfh  eomraonly  are, 
couples  the  Pauliciana  and  alto  Claudius  of 
Turin,  of  whom  the  reader  will  hear  in  the 
next  Chapter,  with  Wickliffites,  Lutherans, 
and  Calviniits.  He  brands  them  as  enemies 
to  the  adoration  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  whioh, 
he  says,  the  true  Chureh  always  adored,  *<  not 
only  the  genuine  Cross,  but  an  effigy  of  it,  as 
ioon  as  the  Church  obtaiued  liberty  under 
Christian  princes. »»  Tom.  V.  p.  636—688. 
This  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  test!- 
mooy  of  1  learned  adverttiry  to  the  evai»elieal 
character  of  the  Paulichini,  and  of  Claadiua  of  I 
Turin.  ' 


its  beams  in  the  West.  We  most  nol 
expect  to  observe  it  generally  illuminat- 
ing either  of  those  two  great  divisions  of 
the  Christian  world,  but  only  shininflr  in 
some  particular  districts.  The  absolute 
power  of  the  pope,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels, 
were  opposed,  as  in  the  last  century,  by 
several  princes  and  ecclesi-  ^  .,  ^ 
astics.  A  council  at  Paris,  ^I'^P^'^  '* 
held  in  the  year  834,  agreed-  .  -/  . 
with  the  council  of  Frankfort  ^' "'  *^ 
in  the  rejection  of  the  decrees  of  the 
second  council  of  Nice,  and  in  the  prohi-  . 
bition  of  image-worship.  Afobard,  arch-  * 
bishop  of  Lyons,  wrote  a  book  against 
the  abuse  of  pictures  and  images;  in 
which  he  maintained,  that  we  ought  not 
to  worship  any  image  of  God,  except  that 
which  is  God  himself,  his  etermd  Son ; 
and,  that  there  is  no  other  Mediator  be* 
tween  God  and  man,  except  Jesus  Christ, 
both  God  and  man.  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  the  novel  notion  of  transub- 
stantiation  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Rabanus  and  Scotus  Erigena,  the  two 
most  learned  men  of  the  Wedt,  in  this 
century;  nor  was  that  doctrine,  as  yet, 
established  in  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist 
Rabanus  treats  it  as  an  upstart  opinion ; 
it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Bertram,  a 
monk  of  Corbie,  being  asked  whether  Uie 
same  body,  which  was  crucified,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  mouth  of  the  faithful,  in 
the  sacrament,  answered,  that  **  the  dif- 
ference is  as  great  as  between  the  pledge, 
and  the  thing  for  which  the  pledge  is  de- 
livered :  as  ffteat  as  between  the  repre- 
sentation and  the  reality."  No  Protest- 
ant, at  this  day,  could  speak  more  ex- 
flicitly  the  sense  of  the  Primitive  Church* 
n  Italy  itself^  Angilhertus,  bishop  of  Bli- 
lan,  refused  to  own  the  pope's  supremacy, 
nor  did  the  church  of  Milan  subriiit  to  the 
Roman  See  till  two  hundnd  years  after- 
wards.* 

But  these  are  only  distant  and  remote 
evidences,  that  God  had  not  forsaken  his 
Church  in  Europe.  There  want  not, 
however,  more  evident  demonstrations  of 
the  same  thin?  in  the  life  and  writings  of 
Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  a  character 
worthy  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  by 


*  I  have  thus  far,  in  thir  chapter,  availed 
^jseir  of  the  labours  of  Bishop  Newton  on 
the  Prophecies,  8d  Vol.  151,  kc.  In  the 
sequel  of  the  chapter,  I  make  use  of  the  re- 
marks of  Alliz  on  the  Churches  of  Piedmont, 
of  the  Ceotoriatorf ,  and  of  Ftoury,  though  a 
Roman  Catholic 
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all,  who  fear  God :  but  so  little  Justioe, 
in  our  tunes,  is  done  to  godliness,  that 
while  the  names  of  statesmen,  heroes,  and 
philosophers  are  in  every  one's  mouth, 
the  name  of  this  great  teformer,  has, 
probably,  been  not  so  much  as  heard  of, 
oj  the  generality  of  my  readers.  Tolme 
he  seems  to  stand  the  first  in  the  order 
of  tilde  among  the  Reformers.  Let  us 
collect  the  liule  information  which  we 
hare  been  able  to  obtain  conoemiBff  him. 
'  Claudius  was  bom  in  Spain.  In  his 
early  years  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
court  of  Lewis  the  meek :  he  was  reputed 
to  have  great  knowledge  m  the  Scrip- 
tures ;t  insomuch  that  Lewis  percei  ring 
^  ignorance  oi  a  great  part  of  Italy,  in 
itgafd  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
aays  Fleury,  and  willing  to  provide  the 
churches  of  Piedmont  with  one,  who 
might  stem  the  Arrowing  torrent  of  ima^ 
worship,  promoted  Claudius 
to  the  See  of  Turin,  about  the 
year  817.  Claudius  answer- 
ed the  expectations  of  the  em- 
peror :  by  his  writings,  he  co- 
piously expounded  the  Scrip- 
tures: by  his  preaching,  he  laboriously 
iastructed  the  pe(^le :  **  in  truth,"  says 
Fleury,  **  he  be^n  to  preach  and  instruct 
with  great  application.'^  The  calumnies, 
vrith  which  ins  principles  were  aspersed, 
are  abundantly  confuted  by  his  comment- 
aries on  various  parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  still  extant  in  manu- 
scripts, in  various  French  libraries.  A 
comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatlans, 
is  his  only  work  which  was  conunitted 
to  the  press.  In  it  he  every  where  as- 
serts the  equality  of  all  the  Apostles  wiUi 
8t.  Peter.  And,  indeed,  he  always  de- 
clares Jesus  Christ  to  be  tha  only  proper 
head  of  the  -Church.  He  is  severe  against 
the  doctrine  of  human  merits,  and  of  ^e 
exaltation  of  traditions  to  a  height  of  cre- 
dibility equal  to  that  of  the  Divine  Word. 
He  maintains  that  we  are  to  be  saved 
by  faith  only ;  holds  the  fallibility  of  the 
Church,  exposes  the  futility  of  praying 
.for  the  dead,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the 
idolatrous  practices  then  supported  by 
the  Roman  See.  Such  are  the  sentiments 
found  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians. 
In  his  commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  be- 


*  Fleury,  VoL  V.  B.  47.  In  thj«.  and  tome 
other  matters,  the  tetUmooy  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholio  to  the  eharaoter  of  the  firit  Protestant 
Reformer,  it  of  great  veigbt. 


sides  an  expKeatioo  of  the  Saenunsot, 
very  different  from  that  of  PaschaaiaSy 
who  defended  transubstantiation,  about 
sixteen  years  after,  we  meet  with  some 
pious  sentiments  worth  transcribing.  Th» 
words,  **  I  will  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  till  that  day  that  I  drink  it 
nsw  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom,** 
he  paraphrases  thus :  ^  no  longer  will  I 
delight  in  the  carnal  ceremonies  of  te 
synagogue,  among  which  the  Paschal 
Lamb  was  most  distinguished;  for  the 
time  of  my  resurrection  is  at  hand ;  diat 
day  will  come,  when,  placed  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  God,  exalted  to  the  glory  of  im- 
mortal life,  I  shall  be  filled  with  a  neW 
joy,  together  with  you,  on  account  of  the 
salvation  of  the  people  bom  again  from 
the  fountain  of  tbe  same  spiritual  grace. 
What  else  does  he  mean  by  new  wine, 
but  the  immortality  of  renewed  bodies  ? 
By  saying  *witH  7o«,'  he  promises  Aion 
the  resurrection  of  tlieir  bodies,  that  they 
might  put  on  immortality.  Tlie  expres- 
sion <wiUi  you,*  must  n#4ie  referred  to 
the  same  time,  but  to  ifce  flffne  event  of 
the  renewal  of  the  bo<^.  i&e  Apostle 
declares  that  we  axe  risen  imh  Chiie^ 
that  by  the  expectation  of  th^  futuie  hb 
might  bring  present  joy."* 

In  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  Levi- 
flcus,  dedicated  to  the  Abbot  Theodemir, 
he  writes  some  things,  which  may  exhi- 
bit and  illustrate  his  cares  and  Isbours  in 
the  support  of  real  godliness.  -^ 

«*T>s  beauty  of  the  Eternal  Truth  and 
Wisdom  doth  not  exclude  those  who 
come  to  her.  God  grant  I  may  always 
have  a  constant  will  to  enjov  her,  for  the 
love  di  whom  I  have  undertaken  this 
work !  From  the  ends  of  the  earth  she 
is  near  to  all  wh«  seek  her :  she  ins^icts 
within,  and  converts  those  who  behold 
her.  No  man  can  Judge  of  her ;  no  man 
can  judge  well  without  heft  We  are  not 
commanded  to  go  to  the  creature,  that  Va 
ma)(  be  happy,  but  to  the  Creatoc^  wh^- 
alone  can  fill  us  with  bliss.  l%d  wUf 
fastening  itself  on  ilie  unchangeabfo  good, 
obtains  happiness.  But  when  the  will 
separates  itself  from  the  unchangeahfo 
good,  and  s^ks  her  own  good  exclu- 
sively, or  directs  herself  to  inferior  or 
external  good,  she  ftEills  from  God.**—, 
These  truths,  conceived  in  the  very  taste 


'  litis  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  be  the 
whole  of  St.  Past's  meaning,  in  the  expression 
« risen  with  Christ:"  neverthetett, the  ideas 
of  Claudioi  are  good,  so  iar  at  be  goes. 
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of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  are  followed  by 
a  long  quotation  from  that  father,  which 
ex^Vessly  forbids  the  worship  of  Saints ; 
the  substance  of  which  is  thus  expressed : 
"We  must  honour  them,  because  they 
deserve  to  be  imitated,  not  worship  them 
with  an  act  of  religion.  We  envy  not 
their  bliss  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  God,  but  we  lore  them  the  more, 
because  we  hope  for  something  corres- 
pondent to  these  their  excellencies,  from 
him  who  is  our  God  as  well  as  theirs/' 
These  things,  says  Claudius,  are  the 
strongest  mysteries  of  our  faith.  In  de- 
fending this  truth,  I  am  become  a  re- 
proach to  my  neighbours;  those,  who 
see  me,  scoff  at  me,  and  point  at  me  to 
one  another.  But  the  Father  of  mercies 
and  the  God  of  all  consolations,  has  com- 
forted me  in  my  tribulations,*  that  I  may 
be  able  to  comfort  others,  who  are  op 
pressed  with  sorrow  and  affliction.  I  rely 
on  the  protection  of  him,  who  has  armed 
me  with  the  armour  of  righteousness  and 
of  faith,  the  tried  shield  for  my  eternal 
salvation. 

Complaints  had,  it  seems,  been  made 
against  Claudius,  at  the  court  of  Lewis, 
for  having  broken  down  images  through 
his  diocese,  and  for  having  written  against 
the  worship  of  them.  Being  reproached 
by  Theodemir  for  his  conduct,  Claudius 
wrote  an  apology,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract,  t  •  "  Being  obliged  to  accept 
the  bishopric,  when  I  came  to  Turin,  I 
found  ail  the  churches  full  of  abominations 


stones.  And  if  we  are  not  allowed  to 
adore  the  works  of  God,  much  less  are 
we  allowed  to  adore  the  works  of  men.^ 
If  the  Cross  of  Christ  ought  to  be  ador* 
ed,  because  he  was  nailed  to  it,  for  the 
same  reason  we  ou^ht  to  adore  mangers, 
because  he  was  laid  in  one ;  and  swad- 
dling-clothes, because  he  was  wrapped 
in  them,"  He  goes  on  to  mention  o^er 
similar  instances,  and  adds,  "  we  have 
not  been  commanded  to  adore  the  cross, 
but  to  bear  it,  and  to  deny  ourselves.— 
As  to  your  assertion,  that  I  speak  against 
the  going  to  Rome  by  way  of  penance,  it 
is  not  true ;  I  neither  approve  nor  disap- 
prove such  pilgrimages;  to  some  they 
are  not  useful,  to  others  they  are  not  pre- 
judicial. It  is  a  great  perversion  of  the 
words,  *thou  art  Peter,'  &c.  to  infer  from 
them,  that  eternal  life  is  to  be  gained  by 
a  journey  to  Rome,  and  by  the  interces- 
sion of  St.  Peter.— The  Apostolic,  that 
is,  the  Pope,  is  not  he,  who  fills  the  See 
of  the  Apostle,  but  he,  who  discharges 
its  duties." 

Such,  says  Fleury,  were  the  errors  of 
Claudius  of  Turin.  He  then  tells  ns, 
that  they  were  refuted  by  a  recluse  called 
Dungal.  He  gives  us  a  few  extracts  from 
this  writer,  which  it  will  be  perfectly 
needless  to  recite ;  for,  as  Fleury  owns, 
Dungal  scarcely  makes  use  of  any  armi- 
ments;  and  ^Mn  truth,"  continues  he, 
*'  the  main  proofs  in  this  matter  have  al- 
ways been  the  tradition  and  constant 
usage  of  the  Church."  '  In  the  judgment 


and  images;  and  because  I  began  to  destroy  J  of  men    who    determine    controversies, 
what  every  one  adored,  every  one  began  to  which  enter  into  the  essence  of  Chris- 


open  his  mouth  against  me. — They  say, 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  thing 
divine  in  the  image;  we  only  reverence  it 
in  honour  of  the  person^  whom  it  repre- 
sents. I  answer,  if  they,  who  have 
quitted  the  worship  of  devils,  honour  the 
images  of  sairtts,  they  have  not  forsaken 
idols ;  they  have  only  changed  the  names. 
For  whether  you  paint  upon  a  wall  the 
picttires  of  St.  Peter  or  St  Paul,  or  those 
of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  or  Mercury,  they  are 
all  dead,  and  are  therefore  now  neither 
gods,  nor  apostles,  nor  men.  If  you 
worship  Peter  or  Paul,  you  may  have 
changed  the  name,  bnt  the  error  conti- 
4iues  the  same.  If  men  must  be  adored, 
there  would  be  less  absurdity  in  adoring 
them  when  aliye,  while  they  are  the 
image  of  God,  than  after  they  are  dead. 


•«Cor.i. 
Vol.  I. 


3C 


t  Fleury. 


tianity  by  the  Scriptures  alone,  the  vic- 
tory of  Claudius  in  this  dispute  is  deci- 
sive. 

We  are  obMged,  however,  to  Dnngsl, 
for  the  preserv^on  of  the  extracts  of  the 
apology.  In  addition  to  the  argumenta- 
tive parts,  there  are  alao  some  pathetic 
exhortations  interspersed  in  the  woik, 
which  show  the  ardour  of  the  bishop's 
mind,  and  the  charitable  zeal  for  divine 
truth  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  with 
which  he  was  endowed.  I  shall  present 
the  reader  with  a  few  sentences.*'  <*  All 
these  things  are  ridiculous,  rather  worthy 
of  IsLmentation  than  of  grave  discussion ; 
but  we  are  obliged  to  describe  them,  in 
opposition  to  fools,  and  to  declaim  against 
those  hearts  of  stone,  whom  the  arrows 
and  sentences  of  the  Divine  Word  can- 


when    they  only  resemble  stocks   and  ^ot  pierce,  and  therefore  we  are  tinder  a 


•Allix. 
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necessity  to  sssanlt  them  in  this  manner. 
Come  to  yonrseWes  again,  ye  wretched 
transgressors :  why  are  ye  gope  astray 
from  the  tmth,  and  fallen  in  lore  with 
Tanity  !  Why  do  you  make  the  souls  of 
multitudes  the  associates  of  devils,  by 
the  worship  of  idols,  estnmgiDg  them 
from  their  Creator,  and  precipitating  them 
into  ererlasting  damnation  1-— Return,  ye 
blind,  to  your  liffht. — Shall  we  not  be- 
lieye  God,  wh^nlie  swears,  that  neither 
Noah,  nor  Daniel,  nor  Job*  shall  deliver 
son  or  daughter  by  their  righteousness  ? 
•  For  this  end  he  makes  the  declaration, 
that  none  might  put  confidence  in  the  in 
tercession  of  saints.— Ye  fools,  who  run 
to  Roo&e,  to  seek  there  for  the  interces- 
sion of  an  AposUe,  when  will  ye  be 
wise  ?  What  would  St.  Augustine  say 
)  have  so  often  quoted  1" 


ofvou,  whomwe 

If  the  works  of  this  great  and  good 
man  had  been  published  as  faithfully  as 
those  of  his  adversaries,  1  doubt  not  but 
he  would  appear  to  us  in  a  much  more 
striking  light  than  he  can  do  from  a  few 
imperfect  quotations.  But  his  writings 
were  either  suppressed  or  secreted.  The 
reign  of  idolatry  had  taken  place,  and  the 
world  worshipped  the  "beast."  The 
labours,  however,  of  Claudius,  were  not 
in  vain.  In  his  own  diocese,  at  least,  he 
checked  the  growing  evil ;  and  Romish 
writers  have  owned,  that  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  which  belonged  to  his  bishop- 
ric, preserved  his  opinions  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  Whence  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  Churches  of  the  Wal- 
denses  were  either  derived,  or  at  least  re- 
ceived much  increase  and  confirmation 
from  his  labours. 

If  we  look,  in  an  evangelical  view,  at 
the  subiect-matter  of  this  bishop's  preach- 
ing and  expositions,  it  will  appear  that 
the  controversy  between  him  and  his  ad- 
versaries was,  whether  man  shall  be 
justified  before  Crod  bt  jbsus  christ 
THROUGH  FArni  ALONE,  or  whether  he 
shall  betake  himself  to  other  rbfdoes 
for  the  peace  of  his  disquieted  conscience. 
What  those  other  refuges  may  be,  will 
much  depend  on  the  customs  and  habits 
of  the  times  in  which  a  man  lives.  In 
an  age,  like  our  own,  of  great  civiliza< 
tion  and  refinement,  they  will,  chiefly, 
be  acts  of  humaidty  and  kindness  to  the 
needy :  in  an  age  of  superstition,  they 
will  be  ceremonial  observances,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  of   wiLL-woasHtp.f — 


Against  the  Mae  reliefs  <^  a  bsfdened 
conscience,  which  the  popedom  eihibit- 
ed,  this  first  Protestant  reformer  nuilmi^ 
ed  in  much  Christian  zeal,  and  poADted 
out  to  his  hearers  and  his  riders  the  me* 
diation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  sole  and 
all-sufiicient  object  of  denendence.  Witib 
what  success  this  was  cone  among  his 
people,  we  have  no  account;  but,  doolrtp 
less,  so  gnreat  a  light  was  not  set  up  ia 
vain ;  and  could  frecite  the  ^ects  of  his 
labours  in  Piedmont,  the  account  would 
in  all  probability  be  both  pleasing  and 
profitable  to  evangelical  minds.  Cet  as 
see  what  further  discoveries  we  can  maka 
of  his  spirit  and  views,  from  the  extnem 
of  his  writings  drawn  from  another  of  lus 
adversaries. 

This*  was  Joitas,  bishop  or  Orlkahs. 
He  wrote  three  books  against  Claudius, 
filled  with  invectives.  He  mentions, 
however,  such  reasonings  made  use  of  by 
his  adversary,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  overturn,  particularly  the  authority  of 
the  second  commandment,  on  which 
hinge,  indeed,  the  whole  controversy 
turns,  so  fiar  as  it  relates  to  the  worship 
of  images.  In  regard  to  pilgrimages  to 
Rome,  Claudius  observes,  ihat  the  grett* 
er  part,  in  consequence  of  them,  beeoma 
worse  men  than  they  were  before.  In 
opposing  the  popedom,  he  observes,  that 
men,  void  of  alt  spiritual  understandins, 
misapplying  those  words  of  our  Lofo, 
«*  I  will  give  pnto  thee  the  keys,*'  &c.t 
ignorant  men,  setting  aside  all  spirilttal 
understanding,  hope  to  obtain  eternal  life 
by  making  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  Henoe 
we  see,  that  me  power  of  the  popedom 
was  much  founded  on  the  misguided  con- 
sciences of  men.  Persons  distressed,  on 
account  of  their  sins,  naturally  catch  at 
every  support,  which  offers  them  relieC 
And  the  true  light  of  the  Gospel  of  peace 
no  longer  shining,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  delusory  consolations  offiv- 
ed  by  the  popedom ;  and  thns,  at  oncot 
gained  a  raise  peace,  hardened  them- 
selves in  real  wickedness,  and  supported 
the  ^^raadeur  of  Antichrist  Whatahlew- 
ing  IS  the  real  Gospel !  It  both  consoles 
and  sanctifies  the  sinner,  and  remoYea  the 
most  powerful  incitements  to  supersti- 
tion. But,  to  proceed  with  the  words  o£ 
Claudias.  **It  is  not  said,  *  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  bind  in  heaven,  shall  be  bound 
on  esrth.'— By  this  we  should  know,  that 


•  Esek^aiv. 


t  See  Colost.  it 


*  CeotarUt  Magd.  Cent  UC 
tMattxri.10. 
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Ciandias, 
for  sixteen 
years, 
writes 
against  the 
preTailing 
supersti- 
tions. 


th«  mimstry  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
continue  only  so  longr  as  they  remsin 
upon  earth.  AAer  they  have  left  this 
world,  it  ceases :  St.  Peter  has  no  longer 
any  influence  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  militant ;  and  his  successors  ex- 
ercise the  office,  so  long  as  they  live  in- 
deed, but  no  longer.*  From  the  year 
833,  Claudius  wrote  agfsdnst  the  prevail- 
ing superstition,  and  lived  to 
the  year  839.  That  he  was 
not  put  to  death  for  confessing 
the  real  iaith  of  Christ,  seems 
to  have  been,  under  Provi- 
dence, owing  to  the  protection 
of  the  French  court.  The 
cause,  which  he  espoused, 
was  still,  in  part,  supported 
"^^*>  in  the  western  churches ;  and 
A.  D.  839.  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  not 
yet  able  to  establish  idolatry 
in  its  full  extent,  and  to  punish  all  its 
opposers.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  even 
the  adversaries  of  Claudius  did  not  insist 
on  the  worship  of  images ;  they  only  as- 
serted that  they  were  innocent  and  useful. 
So  far  WQire  the  decrees  of  the  papacy 
from  being  owned  as  decisive,  through 
Europe.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  middle  path,  which 
first  had  the  sanction  of  Gregory,  and 
was  aflerwar4s  confirmed  by  the  Carolin 
books  and  the  council  pf  Frankfort,  na- 
turally paved  the  way  for  the  gradual  es- 
tablishment of  idolatry.    ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  CA8B  OF  OOTtESCHALCUS. 

The  subject  of  predestination  and  grace 
had  been  formerly  controverted  in  the 
churches  of  France,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  and 
what  Is  still  more  pleasing  to  a  Christian 
mind,    with  seriousness,  candour,  and 


charity.*  We  have  seen  with  what  zeal 
the  doctrine  of  divine  grace  had  been  de- 
fended and  illustrated  by  the  followers  of 
Au&rustine,  and  what  a  salutary  influence 
had  attended  that  doctrine  on  the  know- 
ledge, the  spirit,  and  the  lives  of  Chris- 
tians. It  has  appeared  also,  that  many 
who,  partly  through  an  ill-grounded  fear 
of  pernicious  consequences,  and  partly 
through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  were  averse  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Augustine,  did  still  sincerely 
abhor  Pelagianism,  and  with  a  happy  in- 
consistency, lived  humbly  dependent  on 
divine  grace  alone,  though  in  words  they 
maintained  Semi-Pelagianism.  But,  as 
superstition,  idolatry,  and  ignorance  in- 
creased, the  truly  evangelical  views  of 
Augustine  were  more  and  more  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  the  case  of  Gottes- 
chaJcus  showed,  that  it  was  now  no 
longer  permitted  to  a  divine  to  promulge 
the  sentiments  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo 
with  impunity. 

Gotteschalcus  was  bom  In  Germany ; 
from  early  life  he  had  been  a  monk ;  and 
had  devoted  himself  to  theological  inqui- 
ries. He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the 
writings  of  Augustine,  and  entered  with 
much  zeal  Into  his  sentiments.f  That 
he  really  held  the  doctrines  of  that  father, 
seems  evident  from  the  account  which  is 
transmitted  to  us,  though  It  is  but  scanty. 
He  expressly  owned,  that  the  wicked 
were  condemned  for  their  own  demerits. 
If  he  was  char^  with  making  God  the 
author  of  sin,  it  was  no  more  than  what 
befel  the  bishop  of  Hippo;  and  Fleury 
himself  owns,  that  he  was  misrepresent 
ed  by  his  adversaries.  The  most  culpa- 
ble thing,  which  I  find  in  him,  if  Indeed 
a  certain  confession  of  faith,  ascribed  to 
him,  be  genuine,  is  this,  that  he  oflered 
to  undergo  a  trial  by  fire,  on  thir  condi- 
tion, that  If  he  was  preserved  unhurt, 
his  doctrine  should  be  allowed  to  be  di- 
vine.    If  he  was  really  guilty  of  this 


*  I  have  added  a  word  or  two  explanatory  of 
the  meaning,  which,  on  aeeoant  or  the  imper- 
feotioD  of  the  quotation,  is  sufRciently  em- 
barrassed. I  aprnrehend,  he  is  inferring  from 
the  real  words  of  oar  Lord,  *<  whatsoever  thoo 
shah  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven," 
that  St.  Peter's  epboopal  aets  terminated  with 
his  life ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  said,  whatso- 
ev^  thou  shalt  bind  in  heaven,  shall  be  bound 
on  earth,  some  countenance  might  seem  to  be 
given  to  the  idea  of  the  continuance  of  his 
power  on  earth,  in  the  persons  of  his  sueeet- 
sort.    Gent  Magd.  Cent  DL  118. 


•  See  p.  485. 
-  •f'l  have  extracted  the  best  account  of  this 
person  which  I  could  from  Fleury  and  Dupin, 
both  Roman  Catholic  writers  :  I  have  availed 
myself  also  of  the  remarks  of  Mosheim.  From 
the  writings  of  the  Magdeburgensian  CentU'* 
riators,  where  I  might  have  expected  the  most 
equiuble  and  the  most  just  account,  I  could 
collect  nothing.  They  handle  the  subject  brief- 
ly and  confusedly,  and  join  with  the  enemies 
of  Gotteschaleas  in  condemning  him,  without 
affording  their  readers  any  proper  materials, 
on  whidi  they  might  form  a  judgment  for 
themselvet. 
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enthasiastic  presumption,  the  issue  of  the 
persecation  which  he  afterwards  under- 
went,  was  calculated  to  humble  him,  and 
eause  him  to  learn  mote  practically  than 
he  had  ever  done,  the  real  power  of 
those  doctrines  for  which  he  honestly 
suffered. 

About  the  year  846,  he  left  his  monas- 
tery, and  went  into  Dalroatia  and  Panno- 
nia,  where  he  spread  the  doctrines  of 
Augustine,  under  a  pretence, 
Gottei-  it  was  said  by  his  enemies, 
chalcus  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
J™r5j?  *"-  the  infidels.  At  his  return, 
timnd"*'  ^®  remained  some  time  in 
Pannonia,  Lombardy,  and  in  847,  he 
held  a  conference  with  No- 
A.  D.  846.  tingus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  con- 
cerning predestination.  His 
seal  ffave  offence  to  the  bishop,  who  pre- 
Tailed  on  Rabanus,  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  to  undertake  the  confutation  of 
the  norel  heresy,  as  it  was  now  decreed. 
Rabanus  calumniated  Gotteschalcus  with 
those    monstrous  and  licentious  conse- 

3uences,  with  which  the  doctrines  of 
i?ine  grace  have  in  all  ages  been  as- 
persed, and  from  which  St.  Paul  himself 
was  not  exempted :  and  having  dressed 
the  sentiments  of  his  adversary  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  he  found  it  no  hard 
task  to  expose  him  to  infamy.  The  learn- 
ed monk  undertook  to  defend  himself  in 
writing,  and  proposed  the  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  most  able  men  of  his 
time ;  and,  against  the  great  credit  and 
authority  of  his  adversary,  he  opposed 
the  renowned  name  of  Augustine.  But 
no  cause  ever  appeared  with  more  disad- 
rantage  in  our  times  than  that  of  Gottes- 
chalcus. For  we  have  not  his  treatise, 
composed  against  Rabanus ;  only  some 
fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  to 
us,  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheiras, 
who,  the  reader  will  soon  be  convinced, 
was  not  a  man  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 

care  of  his  reputation.  In  a 
Gottes-  synod  held  at  Mentz,  Gottes- 
ohfelcaf  chalcus  was  condemned ;  and 
oonderan-  Rabanus,  observing  that  he 
wnod  of  ^^  ^^  ^®  diocese  of  Sois- 
Mentz,         sons,  which   was  subject  to 

the  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
A.  D.  848.    gent  jjim  to  Hincmar,  calling 

him  a  vagabond,  and  declar- 
ing that  he  had  seduced  several  persons, 
who  were  become  less  careful  of  their 
salvation,  since  they  had  learned  from 
Gotteschalcus  to  say,  Why  should  I  la- 
bour for  my  salvation  1 — ^If  I  am  predes- 


tinated  to  damnation,  I  cannol  tvoid  it ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  I  am  predesti- 
nated to  salvation,  whatever  sins  I  am 
guilty  of,  I  shall  certainly  be  saved.* 

Hincmar  entered  fully  into  the  views 
of  Rabanus ;  and,  in  a  council  of  bishops, 
examined  Gotteschalcus,  who  stUl  mao- 
tained  his  docfine  with  firmness.  Oi 
this  account  he  was  condemned  as  a  he- 
retic, degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and 
ordered  to  be  beaten  with  rods  and  isi- 
prisoned.  As  nothing,  however,  was 
proved  against  him,  except  his  adherence 
to  the  sentiments  of  Augustine,  which 
were  still  held  in  estimation  in  the  Church, 
this  shows,  says  Du  Pin,  that  he  was  an 
injured  man. 

And  now  the  presumptuous  boasts  of 
Gotteschalcus,   if  they  were  his  boasts 
indeed,  met  with  a  humiliating  check. 
For,  while  he  was  whipped  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor  Charles  and  the 
bishops    with  great    severity,  and  was 
^ven  to  understand  that  he  most  cast 
into  the  fire  with  his  own  hand  a  writing, 
in  which  he  had  made  a  collection  of 
Scripture-texts,  in  order  to  prove  his  opi- 
nion, he,  at  lengthi  overpowered  bj  his 
sufferings,  dropped  the  book   into  the 
flames;  after  which  he  was  kept  close 
prisoner  by  Hincmar,  in  a  monastery. 
This  method  of  convincing  a  heretic  of 
his  error,  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  him  who  had 
made  use  of  it    For  Hincmar  still  took 
pains  to  persuade  Gotteschalcus  to  retract 
his  sentiments,  but  in  vain. 
The  injured  pastor  maintain-     Gottet- 
ed,  with  his  last  breath,   the     ohal<»i 
doclrine  for  which  he  suffer-     "'f*  *" 
ed,  and  died  in  prison  in  the     ?"^' 
year870.t  •  A.  0.870. 

Hincmar  hearing  that  he  lay  at  the  point 
of  death,  sent  him  a  formulary,  whi^ 
he  was  to  subscribe,  in  order  to  his  be- 
ing received  into  the  communion  of  fte 
Church.  Gotteschalcus  rejected  the  offer 
with  indignation.'  He  refused  to  retract 

•  It  is  evident,  that  «Qch  reasoning  as  this, 
might,  with  equal  plausibility,  be  alleged 
Hgainst  the  doctrine  of  the  ninth  chapter  to 
the  Romans.  Whoerer  would  see  this  tabjeet 
sifted  to  the  bottom,  may  consult  Edwardes't 
admirable  treatise  on  Freewill,  vhere  he  vlQ 
find  the  Tulgnr  objections  proved,  I  thi^ 
irrefraeably  to  be  fallacious.  In  the  Analogy 
of  Bi^np  Butler  also  (Chap.  VI.  Part  I.  of 
the  Opinion  of  Necessity)  he  vill  meet  with 
some  excellent  observations. 

tCave. 
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to  the  last;  and  waa  denied  Christian 
burial,  by  the  orders  of  Hinemar. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  find  material  con- 
eeming  Gotteschalcos.  That  he  was  a 
homble  and  sincere  follow^  of  Christ  in 
the  main,  will  scarce  be  doubted  by  those 
who  make  a  fair  estimate  of  his  constaa* 
cy  in  snffering,  and  at  Ike  same  time  re* 
fleet,  that  no  moral  turpitude  is  affixed  to 
his  memory.  Even  in'  that  age  there 
wanted  not  men,  who  remonstrate  loudly 
against  the  barbarity  with  which  he  had 
been  treated.  Remigins,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  distinguished  himself 
Gottet-  among  these;  and,  in  a  coun- 
ch»lcu8'8      cil  held  at  Valence,  in  Dan- 

2?n^?.Li  Pl»>ny»  in  t^e  J^  856,  both 
tapgorted  Qo^eschalcus  and  his  doc- 
eouDeil  of  trine  were,  vindicated  and  de- 
Yalenee,  fended.  Two  subsequent 
A.  D.  855.  councils  confirmed  the  decrees 
of  this  council.  The  Churches 
of  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  formeriy 
renowned  for  piety,  vigorously  supported 
the  sentiments  of  Gotteschalcus ;  and  it 
was  apparent,  that  all  relish  for  the  doc 
trines  of  grace  was  not  lost  in  the  Church 
It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  the  cause  of 
Gotteschalcus  should  prove,  in  the  end, 
victorious,  while  he  himself  remained 
under  the  power  of  persecution.  But 
the  great  secular  influence  of  Hinemar, 
who  for  near  forty  years  presided  at 
Rheims,  and  made  himself  highly  useful 
to  kings  and  princes,  seems  to  account 
for  this. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  detail  an 
account  of  the  writings  on  both  sides, 
which  were  published  on  the  occasion  of 
this  controversy.  One  lesson  the  case 
before  us  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  teach, 
namely,  not  to  condemn  any  person  for 
conseqtiences  which  others  may  draw 
from  his  doctrine,  and  which  he  himself 
both  speculatively  and  practically  disa- 
v^s.*  This  injustice  was  never  more 
flagrantly  committed,  than  in  the  transac- 
tions which  we  have  hriefly  reviewed. 
Of  Hinemar,  ranch  intc^mation  indeed  is 
left  us  in  ecclesiastical  story ;  but  I  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  more  employment 
for  him  in  this  work,  than  I  have  for  the 
prfhces  of  France  and  Germany  of  that 
period.  It  is  not  l^d  to  form,  on  the 
whole,  some  estimate  of  the  state  of  reli- 
gion at  that  time  in  France.    The  spirit 


of  Christianity  was  much  decayed ;  but 
there  were,  doubtless,  a  number  of  per- 
sons, to  whom  Christ  and  his  grace  were 
precious :  and  the  influence  of  evangelical 
truth  was  still  so  strong,  that  all  the  cru- 
elty, activity,  and  artifice  of  Hinemar, 
one  of  the  most  subtile  politicians  of  that 
age,  were  not  able  to  extirpate  it. 


*  See  Burnet's  Exposition  of  XXXIX  Ar- 
tieles,  Prefuce,  p.  8,  9. — And  Article  17.  p. 
106.  Fol.  Edit 
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CHAPTER  y. 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN 
THIS  CENTURY. 

In  this  century,  tiie  churches  of  the 
East  and  West,  through  the  pride  and  am- 
bition of  the  pontifis  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, began  to  be  separated  from 
one  anotner.  Of  such  a  division,  which 
makes  a  great  noise,  in  what  is  commonly 
called  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  historian  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  say,  that  the  wound,  after  re- 
peated attempts,  was  never  healed.  Both 
the  fiast  and  the  West,  indeed,  were  full 
of  idolatry  and  darkness,  and  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  supporting  the 
kingdom  of  Satam  Providence,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  the  ambitious  spirit  of 
the  prelates  for  the  still  more  extensive 
propagation  of  the  Grospel.  In  this  chap- 
ter! shall  collect  the  information  upon 
th^s  subject,  which  may  be  extracted  from 
an  enormous  mass  of  ecclesiastical  rub- 
bish ;  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  shall  lay 
before  my  readers  some  evidences  of  the 
progress  of  the  good  work,  among  the 
nations,  which  had  been,  in  part,  evange- 
lized in  the  two  last  centuries. 

Constantino,  afterwards  called  Cyril, 
Was  born  at  Thessalonica,  of  a  Roman 
family,  and  was  educated  at  Constanti- 
nople.   In  846,  the  famous    photjo, 
Photius,  who,  by  much  ini-    disputes 
quity,  at  length  obtained  the     with  Igni- 
bishopric  of  Constantinople,    tins,  the 
envying  Ignatius,  at  that  time    I**'"**^ 
bishop,  contended,  in  opposi-    ^[p^J^  , 
tion  to  him,  that  every  man    •^•"^"^^P'e 
had  two  souls.    Beingrepro-    ^*  ^*  **^» 
ved  by  Cyril,  he  said,  that  he  meant  not  to 
hurt  any  one,  but  only  to  try  the  logical 
abilities  of  Ignatius.    *<  Yoa  have  thrown 
your  darts  into  the  crowd,"  said  Cyril, 
**yet  pretend  that  none  will  be  hurt 
How  keen  soever  the  eyes  of  your  wisdom 
be,  they  are  blinded  by  the  smoke  of 
avarice  and  tnyy.    Your  passion  against 
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Ifiimtiiis  Ins  daeeiTed  you.''  Cyril  in- 
deed teems  to  htTe  Wa  ss  maeh  supe- 
rior to  Photius*  in  piety,  as  be  was  his 
inferior  in  leamingr:  he  became  one  of 
the  most  aotiTe  and  nsefiil  missionaries 
of  this  century ;  and  Proridsnce  opened 
to  him  a  door  of  solid  utility  among  the 
idolatrons  nations.f 

The  Bulgarians  were  a  barbarous  and 
savaffe  people,  whose  neighbourhood 
had  long  been  troublesome  to  the  Greek 
emperors.  The  sister  of  their  king  Bo- 
goris,  having  been  taken  captive  in  a 
military  incursion,  was  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  adop^  Christi- 
anity. Upon  her  redemption  and  return 
to  her  own  country,  she  gave  a  strong 
evidence,  that  her  chan^  of  religion 
had  been  merely  nominal.  She  was 
struck  with  grief  and  compassion,  to  see 
the  king,  her  brother,  enslaved  to  idola- 
*  try,  and  she  used  the  most  cogent  argu- 
ments in  her  power,  in  order  to  convince 
him  of  the  vanity  of  his  worship.  Bo- 
fforis  was  affected  with  her  arguments ; 
but  was  not  prevailed  upon  to  receive  the 
Gospel,  till,  a  famine  and  a  plasrue  ap- 
peanng  in  Bulgaria,  she  persuaded  him 
to  pray  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.  He 
did  so,  and  the  plague  ceased.  There 
was  something  so  remarkable  in  the 
event,  that  Bogoris  was  induced  to  send 
for  missionaries  to  Constantinople ;  and 
at  length  received  baptism,  toother  with 
many  of  his  people.^  Cynl  and  his 
devout  brother  Methodius,  were  the 
instruments  of  these  blessings  to  the 
Bulgarians.  Bogoris  had  desired  Me- 
thodius to  draw  him  a  picture.  Metho- 
dius chose  for  his  subject  the  last  judg- 
Boeoris  is  ^^^^  wid  explained  it.  This 
b^puzed,  ^8  supposed  to  have  induced 
A.  D.  861.  ^®  ^^  ^  receive  baptism. 
The  event  happened  about 
the  year  861.$  That  same  pope  Nicolas, 
who  so  warmly  applauded  the  sanguinary 
exploits  of  the  empress  Theodora  against 
the  Paulicians,  rejoiced  at  the  opper- 
tuhitv,  which  this  religious  change  among 
the  Bulgarians  afford^  him,  of  extending 
his  innuence.  He  sent  bishops,  who 
preached  and  baptized  throu^out  the 
country:  and  Bogoris  sent  his  son  to 
Rome,  with  many  Lords :  he  consult^ 


^  Photiui  himself  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
lUntioople  about  A.  D.  857. 
t  See  Albftn  Bader,  VoL  XIL 
i  PorphyroKenoetus. 
^  See  Alban  BuUer,  VoL  XIL 


the  pope  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and 
entreated  him  to  send  pastors  into  Bul- 
garia. Nicolas  rejoiced,  says  Flcoiy,* 
not  only  on  account  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Bulgarians,  but  the  more,  because 
they  came  so  far  to  seek  instruction  from 
the  Holy  See.  They  had,  however, 
though  attended  with  many  superstitions, 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Christ 
introduced  among  them.  The  Savioor, 
in  some  sense,  was  preached,  notwith- 
standing that  pride  and  sinister  motives 
predominated  altogether  in  the  RtHsan 
See ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  such  a  case,  would 
have  said,  "  I  therein  do  re-  Successes 
joice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."t  of  ihe  mis- 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be-  sjonaries, 
lieve,  that  all  the,  mission-  j^  jy  g^ 
aries  would  be  no  less  corrupt 
than  the  pope :  on  the  contrary,  we  can- 
not doubt  but  the  word  was  not  preached 
altogether  in  vain.  These  transactions 
took  place  about  the  year  866. 

About  the  same  time  Cyril,  and  his 
brother  Methodius,  missionaries  among 
the  Bulgarians,  laboured  also  among-  the 
Sclavomans  and  the  Cbazari.^  Tiiese 
people  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube^ 
and  begged  the  emperor  Michael  IIL  and 
his  mother  Theodora  to  send  them  some 
instructors.  Cyril  and  his  brother  Metho- 
dius were  sent  to  preach  to  them.  The 
Cham  and  his  whole  nation  were  bap- 
tized :  and  Cyril  gave  a  noble  proof  of  hu 
disinterestedness  in  refusing  those  pre- 
sents, which  the  munificence  of  the  prmce 
would  have  heaped  upon  him.§ 

Cyril  arriving  at  Chersona,  continued 
there  some  time,  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  Chazari ;  which  rs  supposed  to  hava 
been  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  because  it  is 
certain  that  Constantino  translated  the 
sacred  Books  into  that  language.  And 
as  the  people  had. not  then  the  use  of 
letters,  he  invented  an  alphabet  for  their 
use,  and  was  very  successful  in  teachia^ 
Christianity  among  the  Chazari.  He 
made  the  greater  inipression  on  their 
minds,  because  af  the  unquestionable 
proofs  which  he  gave  them  of  his  disin- 
terestedness. AlteT  this,  Bartilas,  prince 
of  Moravia,  understanding  what  haa  been* 
done  among  the  Chazari,  desired  the  Gnek 
emperor  Michael  to  send  some  mission- 
aries to  instruct  his  people  likewise  in 
Christianity.  Michael  sent  the  same  Con- 


•  Fleury,  B.  L.  49. 

t  Philipp,  i.  18.  i  Fleuiy,  B.  L.  54. 

§  Alban  BuUep,  Vol  XIL 
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fltantine  and  Methodius,  who  carried  w^th 
them  the  same  Sclayonian  Gospel,  taaght 
the  children  the  letters,  which  they  had  in- 
vented, laboured  in  their  mission,  and  in- 
smcted  the  people  four  years  and  a  half. 

The  kin^  of  Moravia  was  baptized  with 
many  of  his  subjects.  Cyril  died  a  monk : 
Methodius  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Moravia.  The  Sclavonian  tongue,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  these  two  mis- 
sionaries, is,  to  this  day,  used  in  ike 
liturgy  of  the  Moravians.  Complaint 
was  made  to  Pope  John  VIII.  of  the  no- 
velty of  worshipping  in  a  barbarous 
tongue;  but  he  condescended  to  own 
himself  satisfied  with  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  missionaries.  Bogoris, 
king.of  Bulgaria,  gave  up  his 
Bo^foris  crown  about  the  year  880, 
resigni  his  and  retired  into  a  monastery, 
crown,  Methodius,  after  a  long  course 

A.  D.  880.  of  labours,  died  in  an  ad- 
vanced age.* 

These  were  noble  works,  and  some  di- 
vine unction,  amidst  all  the  superstitions, 
no  doubt,  attended  them.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  Nicolas  of  Rome,  and  Photius  of 
Constantinople,  two  of  the  proudest  men 
of  any  age,  were  acfimoniously  inveigh- 
ing against  one  another,  and  striving  each 
to  secure  to  himself  the  obedience  of  the 
new  converts.  There  is  reason  to  hope, 
that  the  missionaries  themselves  were  of 
a  better  spirit ;  and  if  I  had  materials  of 
their  transactions  Before  me,  I  would  with 
pleasure  present  them  to  the  reader ;  but 
the  squabbles  of  the  prelates  themselves 
for  ecclesiastical  dommion,  and  the  efiects 
of  those  squabbles,  are  scarcely  worth  his 
Attention.  ' 

It  appears  from  one  of  the  invectives 
of  Photius,  against  Nicolas,  that  the  Rus- 
sians, hitherto  barbarous  and  savage,  had 
.  received  a  Christian  bishop, 

*T?7|j'^'  and  were  then  under  instruc- 
t?a  solicit*  ^^ons.  Also,  about  the  year 
mission-  ^^7,  certain  provinces  of  Dal- 
aries,  matia  sent  an  embassy  to  C  on- 

A.  D.  867.  stantinoplef  imploring  the  em- 
peror Basilius  to  supply  them 
with  Christian  teachers.  Their  request 
*  was  granted,  and  the  pale  of  the  Church 
was  extended  throughout  those  pro- 
vinces.f 

If  we  torn  onr  eyes  toward  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  evangelized  in  the 


•  Alb.  Bat  Vol.  XII. 

t  Perphyrogen.    See  Mosheim,  Chap.  I. 
CeaL  IX:  . 


last  century,  we  may  discern  some  traces 
of  the  spirit  of  godliness  still  remaining 
among  them.  Length  of  time,  under  the 
influence  of  natural  depravity*  had  not, 
as  yet,  destroyed  all  the  seeds  of  that 
divine  siihplicity,  which,  as  we  have  had 
repeated  occasion  to  observe,  is  always 
the  most  pure  in  the  infancy  of  religion. 
Frederick  of  Devonshire,  nephew  to  Bo- 
niface, the  Apostle  of  Germany,  so  re- 
nowned in  the  last  century,  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Utrecht;  and  dining  with 
the  emperor,  Lewis  the  Meek,  was  ex- 
horted by  him  to  discharge  his  office  with 
faithfulness  and  integrity.  The  bishop, 
pointing  V>  a  fish  on  the  table,  asked 
whether  it  was  proper  to  take  hold  of  it 
by  the  head  or  by  the  tail.  "By  the 
head,  to  be  sure,*^  replied  the  emperor. 
" Then  I  mustbedn  mv  career  of  fiedth- 
fuln^s,"  answered  Frederic,  "  with  your 
majesty."  He  proceeded  to  rebuke  the 
emperor  for  an  incestuous  connexion, 
which  he  openly  maintained  with  Judith 
the  empress ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  John 
the  Baptist,  told  him,  "  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  him  to  have  her."  Lewis  had 
not  expected  this  rebuke ;  and,  like  He- 
rod, was  not  disposed  to  give  up  his  He- 
rodias.  No  soonev  did  the  empress  hear 
of  this  rebuke,  than,  in  the  true  temper 
of  an  incensed  adulteress,  she  began  to 
plot  the  destruction  of  Frederic ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  assassins,  she  at  length  effect- 
ed it.  Frederic  being  mortally  wounded, 
insisted,  however,  that  no  blood  should 
be  shed  on  his  account;  and  died  in  a 
spirit  of  martyrdom  worthy  of  the  relar 
tion  of  Boniface.  In  him  the  Hollanders 
lost  a  faithful  prelate;  but  w  .  ^ 
his  death  would  preach  a  sa-  ^e  ViSito 
lutary  doctrine  among  them,  ©f  Utfec^ 
Frederic  was  murder^  about  *  j^  ^^^ 
the  year  833.«  A.  li.  833. 

Hay  mo,  a  monk  of  Fulda,  a  scholar  of 
Alcuin,  j  was  chosen  bishop  of  Halber« 
stadt  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  841.    He 
was  by  descent  an  English- 
man,  a  relation  of  Bede,  and      ,  ^ 
took  much  pains  in  preaching    l2opoi 
to  the  people.    His  wntmgs    Htlbep. 
are  voluminous,  but  the  mat-    stadt, 
ter  of  them  is  chiefly  extract-    j^^  jy^  ^^^ 
ed  from  the  fathers.    He  as^ 
sisted  in  the  condemnation  of  Gotteschal- 
cus  at  Mentz ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  conceive^ 
that  a  pious  person  might  be  deceived  by 


*  Ingulph's  Hist    See  Collier's  Eoe.  Hiit 
I  Vol.  t  Du  Pin,  Cent  IX. 
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tfie  eltborata  mfMentationt  of  Rabanns . 
though  I  shoald  think  it  rtry  improbv 
ble,  that  Haymo  woald  be  at  all  con- 
ceraed  in  the  barbarities  afVerwards  exer- 
eiaed  on  the  supposed  heretic  at  Rheims. 
For  Haymo  seems  to  haye  thought  and 
written  on  the  doctrines  of  grace  with 
more  unction  and  Tiffour  thui  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  composed  com- 
ments  on  many  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. A  few  specimens  may  senre  to 
show  what  sort  of  doctrine  was  then 
preached  to  the  recent  Churches  of  Ger- 
many. 

t'By*  the  book  of  life,  we  ought  to 
understand  the  divine  predestination,  as 
it  is  written,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
aiehitf." 

*^  Man  of  himself  departinflr  from  God 
mtums  not  of  himself*  to  God.  God 
works  all  in  all ;  by  which  words  human 
arrogance  is  removed,  since  withoui  the 
Holy  Spirit  our  weakness  can  effect  no 
real  ffood,  whether  great  or  small.*' j* 

"  We  are  not  only  unable  to  perfect  any 
good,  without  divine  grace  and  mercy, 
preceding  and  following  us,  but  not  even 
to  think  any.  For  the  grace  of  God  pre- 
vents us,  that  we  may  be  willing,  and 
follows  us,  that  we  may  be  able.  Every 
good  thing  that  we  have,  the  good  will, 
and  the  g^  work,  is  not  from  ourselves, 
but  from  God.'' 

His  views  of  the  distinction  between  the 
law  and  the  Gospel,  a  subject  in  his  time 
very  little  understood,  have  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perspicuity.  *«  In  the  law, 
no  room  is  reserved  for  repentance,  but 
its  language  is,  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall 
die.  The  Gospel  saith,  I  will  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner. — ^The  Law  is  not  of 
faith4  I^  ^B  ^®  province  of  faith  to  be- 
lieve and  to  hope  thinffs  invisible.  The 
law  therefore  is  not  fulfilled  by  faith,  but 
by  works.  But  the  Gospel  is  fulfilled 
by  &ith  rather  than  by  works ;  for  faith 
alone  saves !"$  Precious  sentiments! 
well  understood  by  serious  and  hamble 
spirits,  comiog  to  Christ  for  rest,  who 
find  themselves  by  the  law  debarred  of 
all  hope  of  salvation,  because  of  their  con 
sciousness  of  entire  depravity.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  distinct  quotations,  in 
order  to  prove  that  Haymo  had  the  same 
imperfect  and  inaccurate  views  of  justi- 
fication which  we  h^ve  observed  in  Au- 
gustine. 


•  Magd.  Cent  IX.  p.  52. 
^  Galatitniy  iii.  IS. 


t  Id.  p.  60. 
%  Magd.  64. 


*«Th6  faithy  by  which  we  belism  & 
God,  is  ffiven  by  the  Father,  the  Soa, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit:  it  is  not  in  maa 
naturally,  it  is  given  by  God ;  for,  if  it 
were  in  us,  by  nature,  all  would  bacvt 
it. — Faith,  renussion  of  sins,  and  aU  the 
gifts  of  God,  are  freriy  'given  to  be- 
lievers."* 

Does  it  not  appear  a  cruel  thing  to  dis- 
figure such  lovely  pictures  of  evangelieal 
truthi  But  historical  veraoity  is  a  stubbon 
thing.  The  same  Haymo,  who  knew  m 
much  of  Christ,  was  so  infected  with  tfa^ 
growth  of  idolatrous  superstition,  that,  ia 
an  homily  concerning  virgins,  he  says, 
**  it  is  highly  fitting  that  we  supplicate 
her,'* — he  means  some  virgin,  whose  fes- 
tival he  was  then  celebrating, — ^''with 
devout  prayers,  that  she  may  make  ns 
comfortable  in  this  life  by  her  merits  and 
prayers,  and  in  the  next  acceptable  to 
God."f  How  inconsistent  are  these  seD- 
timents  with  his  avowed  faith  in  the  Me- 
diator! But  such  was  the  torrent  of  th» 
times ! — ^I  see  Germany,  which  had  beoi 
happily  tutored  in  the  infant  simplicity 
of  Christian  faith,  gradually  ]>erveited  hr 
the  idolatry  which  derived  its  strengttt 
from  the  papal  donlfnipn.  Haymo,  how- 
ever, most  probablv  did  not  mean  what 
he  said,  in  the  full  import  of  his  own 
words ;  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  so  sin- 
cerely the  spirit  of  Gospel-trulh,  that  i 
am  tempted  to  suppose,  that  his  homilies 
yrere  interpolated  by  what  are  calfed  pioim 
FRAUDS,  the  introduction  of  which  becams 
a  common  practice  in  the  dark  ages. 

Haymo  continued  bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt  for  twdve  years,  and    'Hj-m^ 
died  in  853.    A  rare  light,    diet, 
which  shone  in  the  midst  of    j^  n  g5« 
darkness ! 

We  have  seen  some  evidences  of  the 
power  of  Christian  truth,  in  this  century, 
among  the  recent  Churches  of  Grermany 
and  Holland.  Let  us  now  look  to  tha 
north  of  Europe,  and  see  by  what  grada- 
tions Divine  Providence  paved  the  way 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  Scandinavia,:):  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  enveloped  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble darkness  of  Paganism. 

Adelard,  CQUsin-german  to  Charie- 
magne,  was  a  bright  luminary  in  the 
Christian  world  at  the  beginning  of  this 


•  Magd.  p.  67.  t  Magd.  p.  111. 

i  This  term  eommoDly  ineludea  die  thre* 
kingdoma  of  Sweden,  Deomark,  and  Norway. 
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centniy.  He  had  been  invited 
to  the  court  in  his  youth :  but 
fearing  the  infection  of  such 
a  mode  of  life,  he  had  retired ; 
and,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty 
years  became  a  monk  of  Cor- 
bie, in  Picardy,*  and  ^eas  at 
length  chosen  abbot  of  the  monastery. 
His  imperial  relation,  however,  forced 
him  again  to  attend  the  court,  where  he 
still  preserved  the  dispositions  of  a  re- 
cluse, and  took  every  opportunity,  which 
business  allowed,  for  private  prayer  and 
meditation.  After  the  death  of  Charie- 
magne  he  was,  on  unjust  SQSpicions,  ba- 
nished bv  Lewis  the  Meek,  to  a  monas- 
tery on  the  coast  of  Aquitain,  in  the  isle 
of  Hiere.  After  a  banishment  of  five 
years,  Levns,  sensible  at  length  of  his 
own  injustice,  recalled  Adelard,  and  heap- 
ed on  him  the  highest  honours.  The 
He  returns  ™®'*^  ^"^s**  however,  the  same 
to  Corbie,  ^^^  ^  prosperity  and  in  ad- 
A.  D.  823.  ^®'^®^^»  ^d  '**  833  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  his  Corbie. 
Every  week  he  addressed  each  of  the 
mofUra  in  paortieular:  he  exhorted  them 
in  pathetic  discourseg;  and  laboured  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  country  around 
his  monastery.  His  liberality  seems  to 
have  bordered  on  excess:  his  humility 
induced  him 'to  receive  advice  from  the 
meanest  monk :  when  he  was  desired  to 
live  less  austerely,  he  wbuld  frequently 
Ifay,  I  will  take  care  of  your  servant,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  attend  on  you  the 
longer.  Another  Adelard,  who  had  go- 
verned the  monastery  during  his  banish- 
ment, by  the  direction  of  the  first  Ade- 
lard, prepared  the  foundation  of  a  distinct 
monastery,  called  new  Corbie,  near  Pa- 
derbom,  beside  the  Weser,  as  a  nursery 
ibr  evangelical  labourers,  who  should 
instruct  the  northern  narions.  The  first 
Adelard  completed  the  scheme:  went 
liimself  to  new  Corbie  twice ;  and  settled 
its  discipline.  The  success  of  this  truly 
charitable  project  was  great :  many  learn- 
ed and  z^otts  missionaries  were  fur- 
nished from  the  new  seminary:  and  it 
became  a  light  to  the  north  of  Europe. 


*  A.  Butler,  Vol.  L 
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ter,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  eminent 
piety.  The  fruits  of  his  faithful  labours 
appear  to  have  been  still  gnreater  after  his 
death  than  during  his  me.  To  convert 
monasteries  into  seminaries  of  pastoral 
education  was  a  thought  far  above  the 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  tie  lived  ;  and 
tended  to  emancipate  those  superstitious 
institutions  from  the  unprofitable  and  illi- 
beral bondage  in  which  they  had  subsist- 
ed for  many  generations. 

In*  the  year  814,  Hatold,  king  of  Den- 
mark, being  expelled  fropn  his  dominions, 
implored  the  protection  of  the 
emperbr  Lewis,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charlemagne. 
That  prince  persuaded  him  to 
receive  Christian  baptism ; 
and  foresettng  that  Harold's 
reception  of  Christianity  would  increase 
the  difiSculty  of  his  restoration,  he  gave 
him  a  district  in  Frieieland  for  his  pre- 
sent maintenance.  Lewis,  dioDoissing 
Harold  to  his  own  country,  inquired  after 
some  pious  person,  who  might  accom- 
pany him,  and  confirm  both  the  king  and 
his  attendants  in  the  Chri^an  religion. 
But  it  wa(5  not  easy  to  find  a  man  dispos- 
ed to  undertake  such  a  journey.  At  length 
Vala,  abbot  of  old  Corbie,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Adelard,  whose  histo- 
ry we  have  just  considered,  said  to  the 
emperor,  *^  I  have,  in  my  monastery,  a 
monk,  who  earnestly  wishes  to  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  Christ;  a  man  of  understand- 
ing and  integrity,  and  peculiarly  fitted 
for  such  a  work.  But  I  cannot  promise, 
that  he  will  undertake  the  journey.*'  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  send  for  the  man ; 
Anscarius  was  his  name.  When  the 
nature  of  the  employment  was  opened  to 
the  monk,  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
go.  *'  I  by  no  means  command  you,  said 
vala,  to  enter  on  so  difficult  ana  danger- 
ous a  service ;  I  leave  it  to  your  option." 
Anscarius,  however,  persisted  in  his  re- 
solution: it  was  matter  of  surprise  to 
many,  that  he  should  choose  to  expose 
himself  among  strangers,  barbarians,  and 
pagans;  m\ich  pains  were  taken  hj  many 
to  dissuade  him ;  but  in  vain :  while  pre- 


Adelard  promoted  learning  in  his  monas-  parations  were  making  for  his  departure, 
teries :  instructed  the  people  both  in  La-  ne  gave  himself  up  to  reading  and  prayer, 
tin  and  French;  and,  after  his  second 
return  from  Germany  to  old 
Die*.        Corbie,  he  died  in  897,  aged 
A.  D.  927,    73.    Such  is  the  account  gi- 
ven us  of  Adelard,  a  charac- 


*  I  have  extracted  the  subsequent  aeeount 
of  Anscarius  from  various  parts  of  Fleur^,  in 
his  history  of  the  9th  oentory ;  not  without  an 
attention  also  to  the  history  of  the  same  mis- 
sionary in  Alban  Butler,  and  in  the  Centur* 
Magd. 
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Thif  ezoellent  monk  had  been  employed 
ms  a  teacher,  both  in  old  and  new  Corbie, 
and  had  disdngraiBhed  himself  by  his  ta- 
lents and  Tirtues.  Anbert,  a  monk  of  no- 
ble birth,  a  ^reat  confidant  of  Vala,  and 
steward  of  his  house,  offered  himself  as  a 
companion  to  Anscarius.  Harold,  with  the 
two  strangers,  proceeded  on  his  journey ; 
but  neither  he  nor  his  attendants,  rude  and 
barbarous  in  their  manners,  were  at  all 
solicitous  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
missionaries,  who  therefore  suffered  much 
in  the  beginning  of  their  journey.  When 
the  company  arrived  at  Cologne,  Hade- 
bald  the  archbishop,  commiserating  the 
two^straoffere,  gave  them  a  bark,  in  which 
they  might  convey  their  effects.  Har- 
old, struck  with  the  conrenience  of  the 
accommodation,  entered  into- the  vessel 
with  the  missionaries;  and  they  went 
down  the  Rhine  into  the  sea,  and  came 
to  the  frontiers  of  Denmark.  But  Har- 
old finding  access  to  his  dominions  im- 
possible, because  of  the  power  of  those 
who  had  usurped  the  sovereignty,  remain- 
ed in  Friezeland,  in  the  district  assigned 
lo  him  by  the  emperor^ 

This  king  of  Denmark  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  by  Divine  Providence, 
only  as  an  instrument  to  introduce  Ansca- 
rius into  the  mission.  For  we  hear  little 
more  of  him  afterwards.  The  two  French 
monks  laboured  with  zeal  and  success  in 
Friezeland,  both  among  Christians  and 
Pagans.  Harold  sent  some  of  his  own 
slaves  to  be  tauffht  by  them ;  and  in  a 
little  time  they  ha3  above  twelve  children 
in  their  school.  Above  two  years  they 
laboured,  and  were  made  instruments  of 
good  to  souls:  after  this  Aubert  ended 
his  days  by  a  disease. 

About  the  year  829,  many  Swedes 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  Christianity,  Anscarius 
received  a  commission  from 
the  emperor  Lewis  to  visit 
Sweden.  Another  monk  of 
old  Corbie,  Vitmar  by  name, 
was  assigned  as  his  compa- 
nion; and  a  pastor  was  left  to 
attend  on  king  Harold,  in  the  room  of 
Anscarius.  In  the  passage,  the  two  mis- 
sionaries were  met  by  pirates,  who  took 
the  ship  and  all  its  effects.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Anscarius  lost  the  emperor's  pre- 
sents, and  forty  volumes,  which  he  had 
collected  for  fiie'  use  of  the  ministry 
But  his  mind  was  still  determined :  and 
^  he  and  his  partner  having  with  difficulty 
*  got  to  land,  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
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the  direction  of  Providence,  and  waUoed 
on  foot  a  long  way,- now  and  ^len  ctoM 
ing  some  arms  of  the  sea  Iq  boats.  Sock 
are  the  triumphs  of  Christian  £u1k  and 
love.  •  They  arrived  at  Birca,  from  the 
ruins  of  which  Stockholm  took  its  lin, 
though  built  at  some  diBtance  from  it* 
The  king  of  Sweden  receiyed  Uiem  h^ 
vourably;  and  his  council  unanimoodj 
agreed  to  permit  them  to  remain  in  tie 
country,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Sa»> 
cess  attended  their  pious  efforts.  Many 
Christian  captives  in  Sweden  rejoiced  at 
the  opportunity  of  the  commanioo  of 
Saints  which  was  now  restored  to  them; 
and,  among  othera,  Herigarius,  govemor 
of  the  city,  was  baptized.  This  man 
erected  a  church  on  his  own  estate,  and 
persevered  in  the  profession  and  support 
of  the  Gospel. 

After  six  months,  the  two  missionaries 
retorned  with  lettere  written  by  the  king's 
own  hand,  into  France,  and  infoniM 
Lewis  of  their  success.  Tlie  conse- 
quence was,  that  Anscarius  was  appoint- 
ed arehbishop  of  Hamburg.  This  gnat 
city,  being  in  the  neigboorfaood  of  Den- 
mark, was  henceforth  looked  on  as  the 
metropolis  of  all  the  oountr^  nor^  of 
the  Elbe  which  should  embrace  Cfaiis- 
tianity.  The  mission  into  Denmark,  was 
at  the  same  time  attended  to ;  and  Gans- 
bert,  a  relation  of  Ebbo,  arehbbhop  of 
Rheims,  who,  hs  well  as  Anscarius,  was 
concerned  in  these  missions,  was  sent  to 
reside  as  a  bishop  in  Sweden :  there  the 
number  of  Christians  increased.  But 
perhaps  the  reader  has  anticipated  th^ 
observation ;  namely,  that  it  was  the  ge- 
nius of  these  dark  ages  to  provide  for 
the  hierarehy  prematurely;  and  to  con- 
stitute bishops  and  dioceses  over  large 
districts  in  wnich  scarcely  any  ChristiaBS 
were  to  be  found. 

Anscarius — such  was  the  ecclesiastieal 
discipline  of  the  times, — by  the  otdef  of 
the  emperor  Lewis,  went  to 
Rome,  that  he  might  receive 
the  confirmation  of  the  new 
arehbishopric  of  Hamburg. 
Returning  to  the  diocese,  he 
gained  over  many  Pagans, 
brought  up  children  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and  redeemed 
captives,  whom  he  instructed  and  employ 
ed  in  the  ministry.  In  the  year  845,  hu 
faith  was  tried  by  a  severe  afflictioB. 
Hamburg  was  besieged,  taken,  and  pil- 
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laged  by  the  Normans,  and  he  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty.  On  this  occasion 
he  lost  all  his  effects :  but  his  mind  was 
so  serene,  that  he  was  not  heard  to  com- 
plain: "The  Lord  gave,"  said  he,  "and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away."  It  was  no 
inconsiderable  addition  to  his  sufferings, 
to  hear,  that  Gausbert,  whom  he  had 
sent  into  Sweden,  was  banished  through 
a  popular  insurrection ;  in  consequence  of 
wnich,  the  work  of  the  ministry  was  for 
some  years  at  a  stand  in  that  country. 
Anscarius,  reduced  to  ^eat  poverty,  and 
deserted  by  many  of  his  followers,  per- 
sisted still  with  unweared  patience  in  the 
exercise  of  his  mission  in  the  north-  of 
Europe,  till  the  bishopric  of  Bremen  was 
conferred  upon  him.  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men were  from  that  time  considered  as 
united  in  one  diocese.  It  was  not  till 
some  pains  were  taken  to  overcome  his 
scruples,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  accept  of  this  provision  for  his  wants. 

Antearias  ^^^^^  *^®  7®^  ®^^>  Ansca- 
rius  sent  a  priest,  called 
Ardj;arius,  into  Sweden,  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the 
fern  Christians,  who  remained 
there.  Among  these,  was  He- 
rigarius,  who  had  supported 
the  cause  of  Christ,  while  it  was  m  the 
most  feeble  and  afflicted  state. 

Though  Anscarius  had  made  no  great 
impression  on  Sweden,  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged in  his  views  of  prropagating  the 
faith  in  the  north.  He  ^till  had  his  eye 
on  Denmark,  which  had  been  his  first  ob- 
ject: and  having  rained  the  friendship  of 
Eric,  who  reigned  there,  he  \vas  enabled 
to  gain  a  footing  in  that  country ;  and  to 
plant  the  Gospel  with  some  success  at 
Sleswick,  a  port  then  much  frequented  by 
merchants.  Many  persons,  who  had  been 
baptized  at  Hamburg,  resided  there ;  and 
a  number  of  Pagans  were  induced  to 
countenance  Christianity  in  some  degree. 
Anscarius,  through  the  friendship  of  Eric, 
found  means  also  to  visit  Sweden  once 
more.  A  recommendatory  letter  from 
that  prince  to  Olaus,  king  of  Sweden,  in- 
sureuhim  a  favourable  reception  in  the 
last-mentioned  country.  The  zealous 
bishop  arrived  at  Birca,  where  a  Pagan 
who  pretended  to  intimacy  with  the  gods, 
opposed  his  designs  with  arguments 
adapted  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  the 
people.  Olaus  himself  informed  Ansca- 
rius, that  it  must  be  decided  by  lot,  whe- 
ther he  should  be  permitted  to  preach 
Christianity  in  Sweden.  The  missionary 
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prayed,  and  the  lot  decided  in  favour  of 
nis  designs.  The  profession  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  established  at  Birca,  and  Chris- 
tianity made  a  great  progress  in  Sweden. 
Anscarius  returned  into  Denmark,  and  la^ 
boured  there  with  success.  The  mission- 
aries, whom  he  employed,  were  directed 
by  him  to  follow  the  example  of  St.  Paul, 
by  labouring  with  their  own  hands  for 
bread ;  a  very  necessary  practice  in  those 
poor  countries. 

In  the  year  865,  this  Apostle  of  the 
north  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  had 
lived  six  year^  after  the  union  of  the  dio- 
ceses of  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men, and  had  appned  himself 
to  the  duties  of  nis  office,  both 
as  a  governor  and  a  preacher 
of  the  Church,  with  indefati- 
ffable  assidui^.  A  terror  to 
me  proud,  and  a  comfort  to  the  humble, 
he  knew  how  to  divide  the  word  of  truth, 
and  to  give  each  of  the  flock  his  portion 
in  due  season.  In  all  good  works,  and 
particularly  in  his  care  of  redeeming  cap- 
tives, he  was  eminently  distin^ished. 
He  erected  a  hospital  at  Bremen,  in  which 
passengers  were  relieved,  and  the  sick 
were  taken  care  of,  which,  in  that  rude 
aee,  was  an  uncommon  instance  of  liber- 
ality and  compassion.  His  example  and 
authority  had  ffreat  influence  even  among 
those  who  sold  captives  to  Pagans,  or 
kept  them  in  slavery.  They  were  induced 
by  his  exhortations  to  set  the  prisoners  at 
liberty.  He  is  said  to  have  had  the  snii 
of  miracles ;  and  though  I  cannot  give  mil 
credit  even  to  the  most  plausible  stories 
of  this  nature,  which  are  related  of  him» 
because  of  the  superstitious  credulity  and 
fraudulent  inventions  of  the  times,  I  must 
confess  with  Fleury,  that  if  ever  the  gif^ 
of  miracles  may  be  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted after  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
it  may  be  believed,  most  probably,  to 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  those,  who  were 
concerned  in  the  first  plantation  of 
Churches.*    And  it  should  be  remem- 


*  Nelson  is  of  the  same  opinion.  "  Q.  Doei 
it  seem  probable,  that  if  the  conversion  of  in- 
fidels were  attempted  by  men  of  honest  and 
sincere  minds,  God  would  extraordinarily 
countenance  such  a  design  ?  A.  Tis  agreea* 
ble  to  reason  to  think  he  would,  and  in  no  way 
contrary  to  Scripture.  For,  as  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  never  found  to  be  prodigal  in  multipljr* 
ing  the  effects  of  his  Almighty  power,  so  it  ia 
never  wanting  to  afford  all  necessary  evidences 
and  motives  of  eonverstoo."  Ndson't  Festi* 
Tals,p.859. 
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bered,  that  Sweden  and  Denmark  were, 
under  God,  indebted  to  Ansearius  for  the 
first  li^ht  of  the  Gospel.  This  extraor- 
dinary person,  however,  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  Talae  himself  on  miracnlous 
powers ;  as  he  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  a  holy  influence  of  a  more 
excellent  nature,  1  Cor.  chap.  xii.  last 
Terse.  **  If  I  had  found  favour  with  God," 
said  he,  one  day,  when  he  heard  his  mira- 
cles extolled,  **  I  should  beseech  him  to 
grant  me  one  single  miracle,  even  his 
grace  to  sanctify  my  nature."  It  is  re- 
marked of  him,  that  he  never  did  any 
thing  without  recommending  himself  first 
to  God  by  prayer.  A  short  fragment  of 
an  epistle  to  the  bishops  is  the  whole  of 
his  writings  which  I  can  find  to  be  ex- 
tant.* **I  beg  your  earnest  prayers  to 
God  for  the  growth  and  fruittulness  of 
this  mission  among  the  Pagans.  For,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
now  founded  both  in  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den ;  and  the  pastors  discharge  their  of- 
fice without  molestation.  May  God  Al- 
mighty make  you  all  partakers  of  this 
work  of  pedlj  charity,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ  in  heavenly  ^lory!"  The 
Centnriators  have  charged  him  with  idola- 
try ;  but  the  only  proof,  which  they  give, 
is  his  superstitious  attachment  to  relics  : 
an  evil  so  general,  I  had  almost  said  uni- 
TxtisAL,  at  that  time,  that  it  cannot  fix  any 
particular  blot  on  the  character  of  Ansea- 
rius. I  see  no  proof  of  his  having  prac- 
tised or  encouraged  imagre-worship.  It  is 
true,  that  he  was  devoted  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  And,  in  those  days,  how  few 
were  not  so !  The  Centuriators  in  their 
own  attachment  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
age,  in  which  they  lived,  might  have 
found  a  charitable  apology  for  those  of 
the  northern  Apostle.  If  candour  be  not 
exercised  in  such  circumstances,  we  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  see,  for  many  ages, 
even  the  existence  of  a  Church  of  Christ. 
A  Lutheir,  firmly  and  decidedly  resisting, 
and  even  despising  the  current  maxims 
of  his  own  age,  is  a  rare  phenomenon. 

I  have  the  satisfiiction  to  observe,  that 
Mosheim  is,  in  the  case  of  Ansearius, 
more  candid  than  the  Centuriators.  He 
allows,  that  the  labours  of  that  mission- 
arjTf  and  in  general  of  the  other  mission- 
anes  in  this  century,  deserve  the  highest 
commendations.  If  it  were  possible  to 
exhibit  a  circumstantial  account  of  Ansca^ 
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rius,  most  probably  the  justice  of  Mo- 
sheim's  encomium  onliis  character  would 
be  ascertained  beyond  the  reach  of  contra- 
diction. What  else  but  the  genuine  love 
of  God  in  Christ  could  have  fumidied 
the  mind  with  such  fiiith  in  Providence, 
perseverance  in  hardships,  and  active 
charity  for  souls  t 

Rembert,  his  confidant,  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Bremen,  by  the  djrine-  words  of 
the  Apostle.  He  wrote  the  Tifi3  of  his 
predecessor,  a  treatise  which 
seems  to  have  furnished  his- 
torians with  the  greatest  parf 
of  their  materials  concerning 
Ansearius.  Rembert  himseu 
presided  over  the  Church  of  the  north,  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  established  their 
discipline  and  ecclesiastical  consistence. 
He  was  not  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  his  predecessor,  and  lived  and  died  an 
example  of  piety.  He  began  to  preach 
among  the  people  of  Brandenburg,  vrho 
hitherto  had  been  altogether  pagan,  and 
made  some  progress  toward 
their  conversion.  He  died  in 
888. 

Jeron,  an  English  Presby- 
ter went  over  to  Holland,  m 
this  century,  and  preached  &e 
Gospel  there :  and,  so  far  as 
appears,  with  faithfulness. 
He  was  crowned  with  mar- 
tyrdom about  the  year  849.* 

Palto,  a  Scotch  abbot,  was 
bishop  of  Verden,  by  Charlema^e.  The 
Centuriators  only  tell  us,  that  he  strenu- 
ously supported  popish  corruptions  and 
human  traditions.  But  Crantzius,  from 
whom  they  collected  this  account,  would 
have  informed  them  also  of  better  things.f 
Patto,  it  appears,  had  great  success  among 
the  infidels,  but  was  grieved  to  see  Chris- 
tian professors  disgracing  the 
faith  by  their  vices.  He  laiti^- 
fully  rebuked  them ;  and  for 
his  honest  zeal  in  preaching 
against  the  sins  oi  nominsd 
Christians,  was  murdered 
about  the  year  815. 

Tanes,  who  had  succeeded  Patto  in  the 
Scotch  abbey,  after  a  time  left  his  situa^ 
tion,  and  followed  his  countryman  into 
Germany,  not  so  much  with  a  desire  of 
martjrrdom,  say  the  Centuriators,  as  of 
obtaining  a  richer  benefice.  Uncharitable 
surmise!  There  is  too  much  of  this 
leaven  to  be  found  in  a  work,  which,  in 
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•  Cent  Magd.      f  See  A.BotIer,  Vol  IL 
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other  respects,  abounds  in 
piety  and  indastiy.  The 
same  Crantzlus  informs  us, 
that  Tanes,  in  fact,  laboured 
in  conjunction  with  Patto, 
and,  after  a  while,  was  appointed  his 
successor  to  the  See  of  Verden.  The 
considerate  reader  will  judge,  whether 
the  sufferings  and  hardships  which  Tanes 
and  Patto  had-sustained  among  barbarians 
were  likely  to  render  the  bishopric  of 
Verden  an  enviable  object  of  ambition  1 
I  know  no  other  ground  on  which  the 


propagation  of  the  Gospel  may  be  disco- 
vered in  this  century.  The  accounts  of 
the  labours  of  Spanish  pastors  among  the 
Mahometans,  or  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  under  the  persecutions  of  the 
Moors,  are  not  sufficiently  authenti- 
cated. 

The  reader,  however,  has' seen,  in  this 
dark  century,  a  clear  demonstration,  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  ^till  existed.  He 
may  now,  if  he  please,  descend  with  me 
to  the  ultimate  point  of  Christian  d^ 
pression. 


Vol.  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  GENERAL  VUW  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN 
THIS  CENTURY. 

Trk  iiunoas  Annalist  of  the  Roman 
Church,  whose  partiality  to  the  See  of 
Rome  is  notorious,  has,  however,  the 
candour. to  own,  that  this  was  an  iron 
age,  barren  of  all  ffoodness;  a  ieaden 
age,  abounding  in  all  wickedness ;  and 
a  dark  age,  remarkable  above  all  others 
for  tho  scarcity  of  writers,  and  men  of 
learning.*  **  Christ  was  then,  as  it  ap- 
pears, m  a  very  deep  sleep,  when  the 
ship  was  covered  with  waves ;  and  what 
seemed  worse,  when  the  Lord  was  thus 
asleep,  there  were  no  disciples,  who  by 
their  cries,  might  awaken  him,  beinff  them- 
selves all  fast  asleep.**  Under  an  Elusion 
by  no  means  incongruous  with  the  oriental 
and  scriptural  taste,  this  writer  represents 
the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  as  having 
given  up  the  Church,  for  its  wickedness, 
^  a  judicial  impenitency,  which  conti- 
nued the  longer,  because  there  was 
scarcely  any  zealous  spirits  who  had  the 
charity  to  pray  for  the  cause  of  God  upon 
earth.  I  ^ve  this  serious  and  devotional 
sense  to  Baronius,  because  the-  words 
will  bear  it  without  the  least  violence, 
and  the  phraseology  is  perfectiy  scriptu- 
ral.t  , 

Infidel  malice  has  with  pleasure  record- 
ed the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  the  popes 
of  this  century.  Nor  is  it  my  intention 
to  attempt  to  palliate  the  account  of  their 
wickedness.  It  was  as  deep  and  as  atro- 
cious as  language  can  paint;  nor  can  a 
reasonable  man  desire  more  authentic  evi- 
dence of  history,  than  that,  which  the 
records  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  afford,  concerning  the  corruption 
of  the  whole  church.  One  pleasing  cir- 
cumstance, however,  occurs  to  the  mind 
of  a  ^nuine  Christian ;  which  is,  that 
all  this  was  predicted.  The  Book  of  the 
Revelation  may  justiy  be  called  a  prophe- 
tic history  of  these  transactions,  and  the 
truth  of  Scripture  is  vindicated  by  events 


*  Baron.  Anna), 

tAt  for  insunoe.  Awake,  why  sleepeat 
thou,  O  Lord  ?    Ps.  zliv.  93. 


A  council 
at  Frank-, 
fort,       . 

A.D.909. 


of  all  others  the  most  disagreeable  to  a 
pious  mind. 

What  materials  then  appear  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  real  Church  f  The  proptgip 
tioB  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nga 
nations,  and  the  review  of  some  writers 
of  this  century,  form  the  principal  mate- 
rials, and  shall  be  the  subjects  of  two 
distinct  chapters.  But  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  situation  of  the  Church, 
can  be  little  else  than  a  very  socciact 
enumeration  of  the  means  made  q|b  of  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  popery. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Frank- 
fort against  image-worship  had  still  some 
influence  in  Germany,  France,  and  Ed^ 
land.  In  the  year  909^a  eoan- 
cil  was  held  at  Trosle,  a  vil- 
lage near  Soissons  in  France, 
in.  which  they  expressed  their 
sentiments  of  Christian  faith 
a^d  practice,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  doctrine  that  was  pecoliariy  pope- 
ish.  Many  Churches  still  had  the  Scnp- 
tures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  monks 
took  much  pains  in  our  island  to  ereA  an 
independent  dominion  on  the  htin  of  the 
ciecular  clergy.  This  scheme,  equally 
destructive  of  civil  and  clerical  authority, 
met,  however,  with  a  vigoroua,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  tf  successful  resistance; 
and  the  celibacy  of  the  cleVgy  was  strongs 
ly  opposed.  Even  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  itself,  the  favoortte  child 
of  Pascasius  Radbert,  was  still  denied 
by  many,  and  could  not  as  yet  gain  a 
firm  and  lesal  establishment  in  Europe. 
Alfric,  in  England,  whose  homily  for 
Easter  used  tb  be  read  in  the  Churches, 
undertook  to  prove,  that  the  elements 
were  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  iiot 
corporeally,  but  spiritually.  In  an  epis- 
tle he  asserts,  that  this  sacrifice  is  not 
made  his  body,  in  which  he  suffered  for 
us,  nor  his  blood,  which  he  shed  for  us, 
but  is  spiritually  made  his  body  and 
blood,  as  was  the  case  with  the  manna 
which  rained  from  heaven,  and  with  the 
water  which  flowed  from  the  rock.  Op- 
position was  also  made  by  kings  and 
councils  to  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
this  kind  took  place  in  the  council  of 
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Bheims,  whteh  deposed  a  bishop  without 
the  consent  of  the  pope.  The  story  is 
tedious  and  aninteresting.  I  have  looked 
over  the  acts  of  the  synod,  which  are 
circumstantially  detailed  by  the  Centu- 
riators  in  their  history  of  this  century ; 
and  a  few  words  of  the  discourses  of 
Arnulph,  bishop  of  Orleans,  the  presi- 
dent, may  deserve  to  be  distinctly  quot- 
ed.* "  O  deplorable  Rome,  who  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers  producedst  so 
many  burning  and  shining  lights,  thou 
had  brought  forth,  in  our  times,  only 
dismal  darkness,"  worthy  of  the  detesta- 
tion of  posterity :  What  shall  we  do,  or 
what  council  shall  we  take  ?  The  Gos- 
pel tells  us  of  a  barren  figvtree,  and  of 
the  divine  patience  exercised  toward  it. 
Let  upbear  with  our  primates* as  long  as 
we  can ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  seek  for 
spiritual  food,  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
Certainly  there  are  some  in  this  holy  as- 
sembly, who  can  testify,  that  in  Belgium 
and  Germany,  bath  which  are  near  qs, 
there  may  be  found  real  pastors  and  emi- 
nent men  in  religion.  Far  better  would 
tk  be,  if  the  animosities  of  kiugs  ^id  not 
prevent  that  we  should  seek,  in  those 
parts,  for  the  judgment  of  bishops,  th^n 
m  that  venal  city,  which  weighs  all  de- 
crees by  the  quantity  of  money. — What 
^ink  you,  reverend  mthers,  of  this  man, 
the  popey  placed  on  a  lofty  throne,  shin- 
ing in  pnrple  and  gold  V  ^hom  do  you 
account  him  ?  If  destitute  of  love,  and 
puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  knowledge 
only,  he  is  Antichrist  sitting  in  the  tem- 
ple of  God."t 

It  is  always  a  pleasing  speculation  to 
a  thinking  mind,  to  observe  the  ebulli- 
tions of  ffood  sense,  and  a  vigorous  un- 
derstandmg,  exerted  in  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  It  should  be  still  more 
pleasing  to  observe  them,  when  they  are 
under  the  conduct  of  humble  piety,  as  it 
may  be  presumed  was  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance of  Amulphus.  We  see  here  even 
Iiuther  and  Cranmer  in  embryo.  This 
zealous  and  intelligent  Frenchman  la- 
ments, that  the  kin^  of  the  earth  ware 
committing  fornication  with  the  Roman 
harlot,  and  giving  their  power  to  support 
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«  Bithop  Newton,  in  hit  3d  Vol.  p.  161,  on 
the  Propheeies,  of  whom  I  have  made  tome 
use  in  a  few  foregoing  fenteoeea,  assignt  the 
▼ordt  to  Gerbert,  of  Rheims.  Tb«  acts  of 
the  tvnod  which  I  have  mentioned  show  hit 
mittake  {  they  ezprettlj  ateribe  them  to  Ar- 
nolphai. 

t8Thett.ii. 


her  grandeur.  He  oast  his  eyes  toward 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  had,  at  that  time,  a  degree 
of  light  and  purity  unknown  at  Rome : 
he  eagerly  wishes  to  oppose  this  light 
and  purity  to  the  darkness  and  the  profli- 
gacy of  Rome.  Like  Luther,  he  is  fear- 
ful of  throwing  all  things  into  confusion 
by  hasty  and  precipitate  methods :  and, 
like  Cranmer,  in  the  case  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
divorce,  he  wishes  to  appeal  to  the  un- 
prejudiced judgment  of  men  more  learned 
and  more  virtuous,  than  any  to  be  found 
at  Rome,  against  the  scandalous  oppres- 
sions of  that  venal  city.  That  which 
Arnulphus  co/nceived  so  judiciously,  in  an 
age  the  most  unfavourable  to  reformation, 
Luther  in  Germany,  and  Cranmer  in 
En^and,  afterward*  effected.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed,  that  even  those 
magnanimous  struggles  for  Christian 
light  and  liberty  were  in  vain.  The  Spi- 
rit of  God  was  evidentiy  still  with  the 
recent  churches  of  Germany  and  the 
North;  and  France  itself  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  men  who  feared  God, 
and  served  him  in  the  Gospel  of  his 
Son. 

There  is  an  ultimate  point  of  depres- 
sion in  morals,  below  which  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  and  the  interests  of 
society  will  not'  permit  the  scandalous 
profligacy  of  governors,  whether  secular 
or  ecclesiastic,  to  descend.  The  Church 
of  Rome  had  sunk  to  this  point  in  the 
present  century.  Not  only  moral  virtije 
ttself,  but  even  the  appearance  of  it,  was 
lost  in  the  metropolis :  and  the  Church, 
now  trampled  on  by  the  most  worthless 
prelates,  and  immersed  in  profaneness, 
sensuality,  and  lewdness,  called  for  the 
healing  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Otho 
I.  emperor  of  Germany,  camef  to  Rome  : 
and,  oy  the  united  powers  of  the  civil 
and  the  military  sword,  reduced  that  ca- 
pital into  some  degree  of  order  and  deco- 
rum. He  put  an  end  to  the  irregular  and 
infamous  customs  of  intruding  into  the 
popedom,  and  confirmed  to  himself  and 
his  successors  the  right  of  choosing  the 
supreme  pontiff  in  future.  The' conse- 
quence was,  that  a  greater  degree  of  moral 
decorum  began  to  prevail  in  the  papacy, 
though  matter  of  fact,  evibces  but  too  plain- 
ly, that  religious  principle  was  still  as 
much  wanting  as  ever.  The  effect  of  Otho*8 
regulations  was,  that  the  popes  exchang- 
ed the  vices  of  the  rake  and  the  de- 
bauchee, for  those  of  tiie  ambitious  poli- 
tician and  the  hypocrite ;  and  gradually 
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fecorered,  by  a  pradent  conduct,  the  do- 
mineeringr  ascendency,  which  had  been 
lost  by  yicious  excesses.  But  this  did 
not  begin  ts  take  place  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  If  a  very  mo- 
derate degree  of  Christian  knowledge 
had  obtained,  during  Others  time,  in  the 
Christian  world,  the  farce  of  St.  Peter's 
dominion  at  Rome  by  his  successors, 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  But  there 
arose  no  Claudius  of  Turin  in  this  cen 
tury.  The  little  specimen  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Amulphus,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  was  the' only  effort  I  can  find, 
which  was  made  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
Roman  tjrranny.  The  whole  western 
world,  with  Otho  at  its  head,  an  emperor 
of  upright  intentions,  and  of  shining  en< 
dowments,  agreed  to  reverence  that  See 
as  supreme,  which  had  laboured  as  it 
were,  by  the  most  infamous  practices,  to 
degrade  itself,  and  to  convince  mankind, 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  divine 
appointment.  The  popes  were  rebuked, 
condemned,  and  punished ;  but  the  pope- 
dom was  reverenced  as  much  as  ever. 
God  had  put  in  the  hearts  of  princes  to 
fulfil  his  will;  and  to  agree,  and  give 
their  kingdom  unto  the  "Beast,"  until 
the  words  of  God  should  be  fulfilled.* 
The  Roman  prelates,  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  more  caution  and  decorum  in 
the  use  of  their  power,  recovered  by  po- 
litical artifice  what  they  had  lost,  and 
became,  in  the  issue,  more  terrible  and 
more  pernicious  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power  than  ever.  The  neglect  of  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  for  emancipating 
the  Church  from  religious  slavery,  is  the 
highest  proof  of  the  extreme  ignorance 
of  these  times,  and  deserved  to  be  no- 
ticed. 

This  was  an  age  of  great  political  re- 
gulations. The  choice  of  the  German 
emperor  was  restricted  to  certain  elec- 
tors, with  whom  it  continues  •  to  the 
present  time.  The  empire  had,  indeed, 
been  entirely  separated  from  the  French 
monarchy,  m  the  latter  end  of  the  fore- 
s^oing  century.  But,  in  this,  the  great 
Otho  more  firmly  fixed  the  imperial 
crown>  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Ger- 
many. He  himself  was  sprung  from 
the  diukes  of  Saxbny ;  and  deserved  much 
of  all  Europe  for  his  memorable  victory 
over  the  Turks,  by  which  the  same  re- 
straint was  laid  on  their  inroads  into  Ger- 
many^ as  had  been  laid  in  France  on  the 


•  Re?,  xvii.  17. 


inroads  of  the  Saraeens  into  ^tt  king>* 
dom,  by  the  victorious  anns  of  Chailes 
Martel,  the  grand&ther  of  CharienAgae. 
The  Turks  were  a  fierce  and  valiant  aar 
tion,  who  inhabited  the  coast  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  and  who  were  let  loose  oa  man- 
kind as  a  just  providential  scourge,  on 
account  of  the  contempt  of  divine  truth, 
and  the  overflowing  tonent  of  iniqoi^ 
which  had  pervaded  Christeudom.  Th^ 
gradually  superseded  the  Saracens,  aiid 
seized  their  power  and  empire ;  but  no 
great  alteration  took  place  in  the  civil  si- 
tuation of  the  East  or  the  West  on  that 
account.  For  the  Turks  universally  em- 
braced Mahometanlsm,  the  religfion  of 
the  vanqui^ed ;  and  with  that  the  hatred 
of  the  Saracens* to  the  Christian  name; 
nor  have  they  to  this  day  acquired  either 
politeness  or  science  to  such  a  degree  as 
might  mitigate  their  ferocity. 

In  all  wis  disastrous  period,  I  find 
scarcely  any  prince,  except  Otho,  actoat- 
ed  with  a  spint  of  religious  zeal :  indeed, 
his  two  successors  of  the  same  name,  in- 
herited some  portion  of  his  talents  and 
virtues.  The  efforts  of  Otho  to  purily 
the  Church,  to  promote  learning,  to  etect 
bishoprics,  to  endow  churches,  and  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  among  the  baiba- 
roos  nations,  were  highly  laudable.  And 
so  steady  and  sincere  were  his  exertions 
of  \h\8  nature,  and  so  amiable  was  his 
private  life,  that  I  cannot  but  hope,  that 
he  was  himself  a  real  Christian.  Hts 
empress,  Adelaide,  was  no  less  remark- 
able for  her  zeal  and  liberality.  But  £ 
scarcely  need  to  say,  that  the  reigning 
ignorance,  superstiuon,  and  wickedness, 
defeated,  or  aoused  their  well-meant  de- 
signs ;.U)ose  alone  excepted,  which  re- 
garded the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
amon?  the  Pagans. 

In  the  west  the  Normans,  in  the  east 
the  Turks,  committed  the  most  dreadful 
outraffes  on  the  Church.  In  our  own 
island  I  find  nothing,  in  all  this  period, 
but  ignorance,  superstition,  and  the  n- 
vaffes  of  northern  barbarians.  The  state 
of  France  was  not  much  different:  ^be 
latter  kings  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne 
were  dwindled  into  ciphers ;  and,  toward 
the  close  of  the  century,  the  third  race  of 
French  kinfs  began  in  the  person  of  Hugh 
Capet.  This  prince  was  himself  by  no 
means  so  renowned  as  Clovis  a  nd  Char- 
lemagne, the  heads  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond race ;  but  his  posterity  remained  on 
the  throne  for  a  much  longer  series  of 
years  than  that  of  the  two  former,  though 
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the  name  of  Capet  was  almost  forgotten  I  and  became  a  more  decisive  defender  of 
in  the  world.  It  has,  however,  been  the  feith  than  his  father  had  been.  Under 
rendered  familiar  to  our  ears  of  late,  by  Stephen,  Hungary  was  almost  wholly 
-  -^-:       r*  *:._-    _i^.._i.  i  ^     .     evangellzed ;        '        ••  - 


a  series  of  transactions,  which  have  is- 
soed  in  the  ruin  of  that  house,  and  in  the 
exhibition  of  scenes,  which  have  equally 
outraged  every  principle  of  religion,  ho- 
nour, and  humanity. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSP£L  IN 
THIS  CENTURY. 


The  Hun^rians  had  received  some 
ideas  of  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne. But,  on  his  decease^,  they  re- 
lapsed into  the  idolatries  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  Christian  name  was  almost  ex- 
tinguished amona  them.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  they  had  ever  been  much  in- 
structed in  the  real  Gospel  of  Christ. 
But  toward  the  middle  or  this  century, 
two  Hungarian  chiefs,  whose  govern- 
ments lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
made  profession  of  Christianity;  and 
were  baptized  at  Constantinople.  These 
two  leaders  were  called  BologudiBS  and 
Gylas.  The  former  soon  apostatized: 
the  latter  persevered ;  received  instruc- 
tion from  merotheus,  a  bishop,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Constantinople; 
and  encouraged  the  labours  of  the  same 
bishop  among  his  subjects.  The  effects 
proved  salutary  to  the  Hungarian  nation : 
Sarolta,  the  daughter  of  Gylas,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Geysa,  the  chief 

Erince  of  Hungary.  She  prevailed  on 
er  husband  to  receive  Christianity,  and 
the  Gospel  was  once  more  introduced 
into  a  country  through  the  zealous  piety 
of  a  woman.  Geysa,  however,  still  re- 
tained much  inclination  to  the  idolatry  of 
his  fathers,  though  his  convksations 
with  Christian  captives  and  missionaries 
made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind : 
but  he  was  prevented  from  apostatizing, 
by  the  zeal  and  authority  of  Adalbert, 
archbishop  of  Prague,  who  visited  Hun- 
gary toward  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury. Whether  the  king's  conversion 
was  real  or  nominal,  the  most  salutary 
consequences  attended  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel  by  his  subjects.  Humanity, 
peace  and  civilization  began  to  flourish 
among  a  people  hitherto  fierce  and  bar- 
barous in  the  extreme.  Stephen,  the  son 
of  C^eysa,  was  baptized  by  Adalbert; 
3d3 


and  nothing  was  omitted 
by  this  zealous  prince  to  establish  Chris- 
tianity throughout  his  dominions.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  real 
conversions  took  place,  though  I  can  give 
no  particular  account  of  them. 

But  Adalbert  has  been  mentioned;  and 
it  will  be  proper  Jo  five  the  reader  a 
short  sketch  of  the  life  of  that  extraordi- 
nary persona^.*  He  was  born 
in  956,  and  ordained  by  Dietfah    Adalbert 
mar,  archbi3hop  of  Prague.    ^o**"» 
He  beheld  this  same  archbish-    A.  D.  956. 
op  dying  in  terrible  agonies  of 
cbnscience,  on  account  of  his  neglect  of 
pastoral  duty,  and*  his  secular  avarice. 
Adalbert  was  appointed  his  successor; 
but  with  so  little  satisfaction  to  himself, 
that  he  was  never  seen  to  smile  after- 
wards.   Being  asked  the  reason,  he  said, 
"  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  wear  a  mitre  and 
a  cross,  but  an  awful  thing  to  give  an 
account  of  a  bishopric  before  the  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead."    Bohemia^  the  scene 
of  his  diocese,  was  covered  with  idola- 
try:  there  were  Christians,  indeed,  in 
that  country,  biit  chiefly  nominal  ones; 
In  vain  did  th^  pious  archbishop  endea- 
vour to  refonn  the  evils  and  abuses.  The 
people  undesignedly  ^ve  the  noblest  tes- 
timony to  his  sincerity,  when  they^  ob- 
served, that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
and  them  to  have  communion  with  each 
other,  because  of  the  perfect  opposition 
of  life  and  conversation.    Adalbert  sigh- 
ing over  the   wretched    (objects  of  his 
charge,  and  still  willin?  to  labour  in  the 
best  of  causes,  travelled  as  a  missionary 
into  Poland,  and  planted  the  Gospel  in 
Dantzic.     Here  his  labours  seem  to  have 
been  crowned  with  good  success.    In  vi- 
siting a  small  island  he  was  knocked 
down  with  the  oar  of  a  boat :  however, 
recovering  himself,  he  mad&  his  escape, 
rejoicing  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  with 
his  fellow-labourers   quitted  the  place. 
Indeed  he  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life : 
and,  at  len^h,  was  murdered  by  barba- 
rians in  Lithuania;    or,   as 
some  think,  4n  Prussia,  about 
the  year  9d7.    Siggo,  a  fmgaa 
priest,  was  the  principal  in- 
strumentlDf  his  death.    He  is 
commonly  styled  the  apostle 


Murdered 
byhkHMi- 
nans, 

A.  a  997. 


•  Alban  BuUer'i  Sainti  Uvet,  Vol.  IV. 
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of  Pmfiftia,*  ^ooghbe  only  eTangelized  |  time  took  care,  so  fiu  as  it  lay  in  his 
the  city  of  Dantzic,  which  is  in  the  neigh- 1  power,  that  they  should  apply  themselTes 
bourhood  of  that  country.  Such  was  to  devotion.  That  he  would  be  tbtj 
Adalbert :— and  so  small  is  the  account |  earnest  in  these  pious  efforts  will  admit 
transmitted  to  us,  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  no  doubt,  if  it  be  true,  that  he  de- 
and  best  of  men,,  whom  God  had  raised  clared,  that  he  found  more  delight  in 
up  for  the  instruction  of  the  species, — a  heavenly  exercises  during  one  moment, 
man  willing  to  labour  and  to  suffer  for' than  a  worldly  soul  finds  m  worldly  plea- 
Christ  !  sures  for  a  thousand  years.* 

Wolfang,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  may  pro- 1     If  we  look  into  Scandinavia,  we  find  that 
perly    accompany    Adalbert,   who    had|  the  work  of  God,  which  had  begun  so 
received  his  bishopilc  of  Prague,  in  con-j  prosperously  in  the  last  century,  by  the 
sequence  of  Wotfang^s  having  labours  of  Anscarius,  had  met  with  a  se- 
vacated  part  of  his  diocese |vere  check  in  Denmark,  whose  king, 


Wolfane 
bishop  oT 
Ratitboti. 


for  that  purpose.  The  latter 
was  a  native  of  Suabia, 
and  was  brou^t  up  at  a  school  in 
Wurtzburg.     His  experience  gave  him 


Gormo  the  3d,f  laboured  to  extirpate  the 
Gospel  there  entirely.  His  queen  Tyra, 
however,  openly  professed  it,  and  gave 
it  all  the  support  which  she  was  enabled 


an  opportunity  of  seeing,  that  professors  \  to  do,  under  great  disadvantages.  But 
of  wisdom  may  even  be  p-eater  slaves  toj  the  power  and  influence  of  the  king  pre- 
pride  and  envy  than  the  illiterate.  Wea-  vailed,  and  mdst  of  his  subjects  returned 
ried  with  the  view  of  scholastic  strifes,  to  idolatry.  At  length  Henry  I.  called 
he  sighed  for  solitude,  but  was  engaged  -  the  Fowler,  the  predecessor  of  the  great 
to  attend  Henry*  his  friend,  to  Triers,,  Otho,  led  an  army  into  DoiUDark;  and, 
who  was  there  chosen  archbishop.  Wol-'  through  the  terror  of  his  arms,  obliged 
fang  there  taught  children,  and  was  dean  •  Gormo  to  promise  submission  to  the 
of  a  community  of  ecclesiastics.  In  97*2,  (commands  of  the  emperor.  Under  the 
PrwicLes  he  went  to  preach  in  Hungary,!  protection  of  this  last  prince,  Unnl,  thea 
in  Hun-  ^^^  ^^^  no^eat  success.  He  j  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  with  some  £uth- 
gary,  'w^^  afterwards  appointed  hi-  ful  labourers,  came  into  Denmark,  and 

A. D.  072.    sbop  of  Ratisbon:    there  he  brought    over  many    to  the  profession 
reformed  the  clergy,  and  was  of  Divine  truth  ;  but  Gormo  himself  re 


indefatigable  in  preaching  twenty-two 
years.  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  placed 
under  him  his  four  children,  Henry,  after- 
wards emperor, — Gisela^  queen  of  Hun- 
gary,— Bruno,  bishop  of  Augsburg, — and 
Brigit,  abbess  of  Ratisbon, 


Diet, 
A.  D.  994. 


Wol- 


all  eminent  characters, 
fang  died  in  994.t 
The  plantation  of  the  Gospel  in  Bran- 
denburg was  begun  by  the 


^  The  Gos- 
pel plant- 
ed in 
Branden- 
burg, 

A.  D.  928. 


Gerard  of 
Toul  la- 
bours in 
Germany. 


mained  inflexible.  Harald,  the  son  of 
Gormo,  however,  received  the  word  with 
respect :  for  his  mother  Tyra  by  her  in- 
structions had,  at  least,  removed  all  pre- 
judice from  his  nund,  Unni,  with  the 
consent  of  Gormo,  visited  the  islands, 
and  formed  Christian  churches  among 
them.  The  king  himself  was  allowed  by 
his  conqueror  Heniy,  to  choose,  whether 
_        ,  he  would  receive  Christianity,  or  reject 

zeal  and  victorious  arms  of|  it ;  but  was  prohibited  from  persecuting 
Charlemagne ;    but  was  not  the  faith,  in  his  dominions :  and  thus,  by 
*  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
a  sovereign  prince  was,  by  a  foreign 
power,  prevented  from  conmutling  that 
evil  among  his  subjects,  to  which  his 
own  inclination  would  have  led  him.    1 
cannot   vindicate    the    imperious    pro- 
ceedings of  Henry ;  the  labours  of  >  Uimi 
were,    however,  highly    laudable,    and 
Providence  smiled    on    his    benevolent 
views  in  propagating  truth  and  holineas. 
Unni,  animated  with  success,  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  patten  of  Anscarius, 
and  to  visit  thfe  kingdom  of  Sweden.   He 


completed,    in    a    national 
sense,  till  the  year  928,  under 
Henry  the  Fowler,  th^  pre- 
decessor of  Otho  l.% 
The  labours  of  Gerard,  bishop  of  Toul 

in  Germany,  also  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

He  was  himself  an  eminent  preacher ; 
and  often  commissioned  zeal- 
ous pastors  to  preach  in 
country  parishes.  He  culti- 
vated learning  among  his 
disciples ;    but  at  the  same 


•  Mosheim,  Cent.  XL  chap.  I. 
t  Bntler,  X. 
i  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg, 
by  the  late  king  of  Prussia. 


•  Butler,  IV. 

t  CentariaC.  cent  x.  Moiheim,  oent  x.«.l. 
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entered  the  Baltic,  and  arrived  at  Birca : 
there  he  found  that  the  Gospel  had  been 
extinct :  for  seventy  years,  no  bishop  had 
appeared  amonff  them,  except  Rembert, 
the  successor  of  Anscarius.  Thei^  pro- 
bly  were,  however,  some  souls  then  alive, 
who  had  heard  the  Gospel  with  joy  in 
former  times ;  and  it  pleased  God  to  give 
large  sucess  to  the  mmistry  of  Unni.  He 
fixed  the  Gospel  in  Sweden, 
and  planted  it  even  in  the  re- 


Unni, 
Archbi- 
shop of 
Hamburg, 
fixed  the    , 
Gospel  in 
Sweden ; 
and  dies, 

A.  D.  936. 


whose  name  had  been  Sueno;  and,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  he  was  now  called 
Suen-Otho.    Harald,  during  his  whole 
life,  took  every  wise  and  salutary  method 
to  propagate  divine  truth  among  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  restrain  vice  and  immorality. 
Nor  is  it  much  to  be  doubted,  that  he 
would  instruct  his  son  Suen-Otho  to  act 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  labour  to  im- 
press on  his  mind  the  power  of  that  di- 
«»»  ^»«..««7»  »•  «w^»  .»  •»»  .^  vine  religion,  which  he  himself  seems  to 
meter  parts  of  that  northern Ihave  felt.    Be  that  as  it  may,  Suen-Otho 
region.     At   length,  he  fin- (formed  a  junction  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
«i^«:^««  -^«^«  «♦  countjy,  who  were  offended  at  the  pious 
zeal  of  Hafald :  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  latter  was  murdered :  and  Suen-Otho, 
renouncing  even  the  name,  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  him,  persecuted  the 
Christians  with  ffreat  cruelty ;  and,  for  a 
time,  gave  a  predominancy  to  the  Pagan 
interest  in  his  dominions.    It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that,  like  another  Ma- 
nasseh,  in  his  affliction  he  knew  that  .the 
Lord  was  God.    Bein^  expelled  from  his 
throne,  and  forced  to  live  in  exile  among 
the  Scots,  he  was  induced  to  remember 
the  lessons^of  his  childhood :  he  repented 
of  his  crimes ;  and,  bein^  restored  to  his 
throne,  like  the  same  Manasseh  he  la- 
boured to  destroy  the  idolatry  Which  he 
had  supported,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 


ished  his  glorious  course  at 
Birca,  in  £e  year  936.  The 
savage  disposition  of  the 
princes,  and  the  confusion  of 
the  times,  had  tended  to  obll 
terate  the  tr^es  of  Aiiscarius's  labours 
but,  at  length,  Eric,  the  eighth  king  of 
Sweden,  and  still  more  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Olaus  the  second,  favoured  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  fonper  of  these  princes  requested 
the  archbishop  of  Bremen  to  ^[ipply  ^^^ 
kingdom  with  missionaries.  The  arch- 
bishop sent  him  two  persons  of  know- 
ledge, piety,  and  integrity,  Adalvard  and 
Stephen.  They  labouted  with  much  suc- 
cess for  a  time ;  but  the  natural  enmitv 
of  depraved  mankind  will  exert  itself^ 


against  true  piety,  whatever  be  the  form  I  his  life,  trode  in  the  steps  of  his  father, 
of  government  under 'which  men  live.|    In  this  century,  the  light  of  the  Gos*- 


The  nobles  of  Sweden  were  enraged  to 
find  their  licentiousnesls  of  manners  so 
restrained ;  and  they  cpmmenced  a  reli- 
gions persecution  against  both  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  kinff.  The  former  were 
beaten  with  rods,  and  expelled  from  Up- 
sal :  the  latter  was  murdered  on  account 
of  his  piety.  His  son  .and  successor 
Olaus  was  not  discouraged  firom  che- 
rishing Christianitv;  and  his  zeal  and 
piety  were  crowned  with  success.* 

Thus  were  Sweden  .and  Denmark,  afler 
a  variety  of  changes^  reduced  into  sub- 
jection to  the  form,  and,  no  doubt,  manv 
individuals  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 
In  the  latter  country,  after  the  death  of 
Henry  I.  the  inhabitants  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Otho  the  Great,  his  successor. 
This  monarch  obliged  them  to  submit ; 
and  required  Harald,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Gormo,  to  receive  Christian  baptism. 
All  that  we  know  of  this  prince,  inclines 
me  to  believe,  that  there  was  no  reluc 
tance  on  his  part.     He  was  baptized, 
together  with  his  wife  and  little  son, 


The  Gos- 
pel carried 
into  Nor- 
way by  an 
Eoclish 
mission^ 
ary, 
A.  D.  912. 


pel  penetrated  into  Norway.*  About  the 
year  913,  an  English  missionary,  named 
Bernard,  attempted  to  plant 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  this 
barbarous  region.  Olaus,  the 
king,  .  listened  to  his  dis- 
courses, and  professed  him- 
self to  be  a  convert;  but  he 
still  attended  to  omens  and 
Gentile  superstitions.  AH 
the  arguments  of  Bernard  were  ineffectual 
to  cure  him  of  his  invetei^ate  propensities ; 
whence  be  was  more  a  disgrace  than  an 

T^'^A'L^  ^"^  his  profession,  othermi- 
About  the  year  933,  another  gionaries, 
king,  called  Hagen,  who  had  ^  d  933 
been  educated  among  the  *  '  * 
English,  employed  certain  missionaries 
of  that  nation  to  instruct  his  subjects. 
But  the  Norwe^ans  persisted  in  their 
idolatry ;  and  his  successor  Graufeldt. 
pursued  the  same  plan  but  without  effect. 
Several  successive  princes  laboured  in 
the  same  cause,  with  the  same  ill  success. 
The  form  of  a  government  established  in 


*  Cent  Blagd.  cent  x. 


*  Gentariat  cent  z,  Mosbeim,  cent  t.  eb.  i« 
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any  coantiy,  seems  from  experieitoe  to 
hare  been  of  no  capital  moment,  in  regard 
to  the  success ''of  Christian  missions. 
Despotism,  limited  monarchy,  and  repub- 
licanism, have  each  been  serviceable  or 
detrimental  in  the  eanse;  and  to  asso- 
ciate strongly  any  one  of  these  forms 
with  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  is  per- 
haps, forming  an  imagination  of  an  alli- 
ance between  Chorch  and  state  that  has 
no  solid  foundation  in^natare.  We  see,  in 
the  case  before  ns,  that  a  republican  form 


of  causes.    It  is  to  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  directing  subordinate  causes, 
and,  inaependently  of  mere  human  poli- 
tics, that  the  success  of  the  Gospel  is 
ever  to  be  ascribed.    At  length,  Haco, 
king  of  Norway,  being  driven  from  his 
throne,  on  account  of  his  tyrannical  go- 
vernment, having  himself  also  persecuted 
the  Christians  in  W  orway,  and  baving  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  that  same 
Harald    of  Denmark,  whom  we  have 
already  celebrated^  becune  a  patron  of 
Christianity  among  his  people.    For  Ha- 
rald both  instructed  him  in  tha  nature  of 
Christiani^,  and  restored  him  to  his  do- 
minions. Haco,  humbled  and  enlightened, 
recommended  the  Gospel  in  an  assembly 
A.D  945     of  the  people,  i«  the  year  945. 
His  xeal  and  splemnity  were 
very  striking;  but  the  fierce  and  bar- 
barous people  were  not  much  moved ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  former  ill 
conduct  would  naturally  prejudice  their 
minds  against   his    arguments.    Glaus, 
who  reigned  sometime  after,  was  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  Norwegian  princes  in 
recommending  Christianity.    At  length, 
Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  having  made 
himself  master  of  Norway,  obliged  his 
subjects  universally  to  renounce   their 
gods,  and  profess  the  Gospel.  Doubtless 
many  compulsory  methods  were  osed  by 
several,  probably  by  all  these  princes,  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 
Gospel.  Their  intentions,  however,  seem 
laudable;   and  at  least  the  zealous  la- 
bours of  the  missionaries  deserve  to  be 
noticed.    Among  these,  Guthebald,  an 
English  pastor,  was  most  eminent.    The 
idol  Thor  was  dragged'  from  its  place, 
and  publicly  burnt  m  the  sight  of  its 
Worshippers.    In  fact,  Norway,  in  the 
form  of  its  religion,  became  Christian 
throughout.    The  Orkney  islands,  then 
subject  to  the  Norwegian  crown,  received 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  which,  in  some 
degree,  penetrated  also  into  Iceland^  and ' 


Greenland;  and,  in  this  oentuiy,  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  was  complete 
hroQghout  all  Scandinavia. 

The  labours  of  Adalbert,  the  first  «KJh- 
bishop  of  Magdeburg,  deserve  to  be  mea- 
tioned  in  this  place.  The  Rugi,  aboQt 
the  year  960^  entreated  the  vj-«.rf 
emperor  Otho  I.  to  send  them  ^^^^ 
a  Christian  bishop.  This  peo- 
ple lived  in  Pomerania,  between  the  Odet 
and  the  Wipper,  and  in  the  isle  of  Rugea 
in  the  Baltic.    The  town  of  Rugenwald 


would  have  proved  destructive  to  the  best  -§till  bears  their  name.    They  were  a  re- 


markably savage  race,  and  had  a  femoos 
temple  in  Rugen.    Certain  monks  of  the 
mission-seminary  of  new  Corbie,  had  for- 
merly laboured  with  success,  in  various 
provinces  of  the  Sclavi  or  Sclavoniaiis» 
and  in  the  whole  isle  of  Rugen,  the  Rugi 
being  a  tribe  of  the  Sclavi.    An  oratory 
was  erected  in  the  isle,  in  honour  of 
Christ,  and  in  memory  of  St.  Vitus,  pa- 
tron of  new  Corbie.   But  the  savage  peo- 
ple soon  relapsed ;  and  making  Vitus  the 
chief  of  their  ^ds,  erected  to  him  a  tem- 
ple and  idol  with  sacrifices,  permitting  no 
merchant  to  (uy  or  sell  there  who  did  not 
first  griye  some  offering  for  their  sacrifices, 
or  for  the  temple  of  their  god,  whom  they 
now  called  Swantewith.    "  Thus,"  says 
Helmodus,  "  the  man  whom  we  confess 
a  martyr  and  servant  of  Christ,  they  adore 
as  god,  a  creature  for  the  Creator ;  nor  is 
there  any  natioB,  who  so  much  abhors 
Christians,  especially  pastors."    A  me- 
morable caution  'for  teachqrs  to  beware 
lest  their  instructions  of  the  heathen  may 
only  lead  them  from  one  species  of  idola- 
try to  another.    However,  at  their  desire, 
Otho  I.  sent  Adelbert  to  the  isle.     But 
the  people  were  hardened :  several  of  his 
fellow-preachers  were  murdered,  though 
he   himself  escaped.     This 
fruitless  mission  was  in  961.      MiwJoo, 
Adelbert  was  afterwards,  in    A.  D.  961. 
970,  appointed  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  where  Adelaide  the  empress, 
and  widow  of  Otho  I.  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  her  time,  and  gave  herself  up  very 
much   to  his  directions:  she  had  gone 
through  a  great  variety  of  prosperity  and 
adv6rsity,  and  was  very  pious  and  exenn 
plary.    Adelbert  was  an  instrument  of 
converting  great  numbers  of  the  Sclavi : 
he  supplied  his  diocese  with  able  pastors 
for  the  new  converts,  and  died     ah  ik*  • 
in  d82,  having  Very  laudably    diet 
ruled  the  Church  for  twelve     a   rk  nod 
years.*  A.  a  m 

butler,  Xn. 
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In  the  preceding  century,  RoUo,  a  Nor- 
wegian pirate,  at  the  head  of  a  vaJiant 
and  lawless  band  of  soldiers,  who  are 
commonly  called  Normans,  invaded  and 
n  „  ravaged  France.    But  in  the 

ftwes  FhT  year  913,  Charles  the  Simple, 
Christian  ^  monarch  ill  calculated  to 
religioD,  withstand  so  powerful  an  ene- 
A.  D.  912.  "^y»  purchased  a  peace,  by  in^ 
vesting  RoUo  with  the  duke- 
dom of  Normandv,  and  by  giving  him 
his  daughter  Gisela  in  marriage,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. All  religions  were  equally  in- 
different to  RoUo  and  his  followers :  they 
therefore  professed  the  Gospel  without 
the  least  hesitation.  It  seemed  proper  to 
notice  this  event,  as  introducing  the  fa- 
mous line  of  Norman  dukes  into  France, 
whose  history,  in  process  of  time,  in- 
volves so  much  both  of  French  and  Eng^ 
lish  history.  As  for  the  rest,  I  know  of 
no  evidence  of  an  effusion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  attended  their  reception  of 
Christianity.  The  Normans,  however, 
gradually  became  better  members  of  so-^ 
ciety ;  and  at  length  began  fb  patronize, 
in  some  form  or  other,  something  that 
bore  the  appearance  of  more  serious  reli- 
gion. 

While  the  nations,  who  had  long  eup 
-  joyed  the  forms  of  true  religion,  were 
slumbering  in  superstitions,  or  wallowing 
in  gross  wickedness,  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  in  his  providence,  ^till  reserved 
to  himself  a  godlv  seed  ;  and,  by  their 
labours,  extended  the  pale  of  the  Gos- 
pel.. Poland  had  hitherto  remained  in  the 
thickest  night  of  ignorance,  and  both  an 
inland  situation  and  a  barbarous  neigh- 
bourhood seemed  to  exclude  it  from  the 
light  of  divine  truth.  Some  Poles,  how- 
ever, travelling  into  Bohemia*  and  Mo- 
ravia, on  account  of  business,  were  struck 
with  what  they  heard  concerning  Chris- 
tianity :  they  listened  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  received  it  gladly. 
Retuminff  home,  they  every  where  re- 
commended to  their  countrymen  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel.  Moreover,  foreigners  of- 
ten visiting  Poland,  on  account  of  trade, 
preached  Christ  as  they  were  able,  to  the 
Poles.  Something  divinely  excellent  ap- 
peared to  be  in  Clmstianity ;  and  the  hap- 
py infection  spread  from  heart  to  heart. 
it  reached,  at  length,  Micislaus,  the  king 
or  duke  of  Poland ;  who  divorced  his 
seven  wives,  with  whom  he  had  ooha- 


^CentMagd. 


bited,  and  manied  Dambrouca,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Boleslaus,  the  duke  of  Bohemia. 
He  was  baptized  in  the  year  ^.  . . 
965;  and,  by  the  pious  and  ofPoUind 
charitable  instructions  of  his  baptized, 
new  spouse,  was  induced  to  ^  d^  955. 
exert  his  authority  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  through  his  domi- 
nions :  in  fine,  Poland  became  a  Chris- 
tian nation ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  this 
was  a  mere  outward  profession :  that  it 
was  so  in  certain  respects,  there  is  no 
doubt;  but  nevertheless,  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  narrative  carry  the  appearance 
of  something  truly  divine.  Nor  is  that 
true,  which  Mosheim*  asserts,  that  an 
inward  change  of  affections  and  princi- 
ples was  far  ffom  being  an  object  of  atten- 
tion in  this  barbarous  age.  It  seems  most 
probable,  that  it  was  an  object  of  atten- 
tion in  the  missionaries,  and  in  those  who 
zealously  received  them.  We  have  seen, 
in  several  instances,  an  evidence  of  zeal 
in  preaching,  and  a  constancy  in  suffer- 
ing, which  can  scarcely  be  explained  on 
any  other  principle  than  that  of  godly 
sincerity.  And  we  have  lived  to  see  a 
refined  age  as  indifferent  concerning  an 
inward  change  as  any  barbarous  period 
whatever. 

In  the  year  955,  Olga,  the  queen  of 
Russia,  sailed  from  Kiow  to  Constanti- 
nople, and   received  baptism,  together 
with  her  attendants.    On  her    xhe  queen 
return,  she  persevered  in  the    of  Russia 
Christian  religion,  but  could     sails  to 
not  prevail  on  her  family  and    Constan- 
subjects,  to  receive  the  same :    t»no?le, 
the  Greek  missionaries,  how-    J^^V.^ 
ever,  laboured  still,  and  gra-    y^^j     ^ 
dually  succeeded.t  At  length     .   jJ  q.- 
Wolodomir,  her  grandson,  in       *    '       * 
the  year  961,  married  Anna,  sister  of  the 
emperor  Basil,  who,  by  her  zealous  im- 
portunity, prevailed  on  her  sppnse  to  re- 
ceive Christianity.    He  was    p 
baptized  in  the  year  987 ;  and .  be"  omei 
from  that  time,  Russia  receiv-    Christian,' 
ed  a  Christian  establishment,    ^  j^  gg^ 
and  has  ever  since  consider- 
ed herself  as  a  daughter  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

Ulrio,  son  of  Count  Hucbald,  bom  in 
893,  was  placed  at  Augsburg  under  the 
care  of  Adalberon,  bishop  0?  that  city. 
He  was  made,  at  length,  hi-    uiric,  bi- 
shop  of   Augsburg,,  by  tb.e    ^hopot 
emperor,  Henry  the  Fqwier.    Aagsborg, 


•  Chip,  I.  Cent  X^      t  Gibbon,  Vol.  V. 
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H«  eomforted  his  people,  who 
*»k*»»««»^  had  beee  plundered  bj  the 
oewjfwSO  Hungarians:  he  aToided  the 
di©C*  court:  he  kept  cloee  to  hie 
A  D.07S  ^^^  ^^  ^'^•*  equallj  re- 
nowned  for  derotion,  and  for 
pastoral  labon^    He  died  about  973. 

Tlius,  in  an  age  of  prorerbial  darkness, 
that  iiluatrioua  prophecj  continued  to 
receire  its  accomplishment;  **  Kings, 
shall  be  thy  nursing'  fathers,  and  queens 
thy  nursing  mothers/**  The  regular  and 
ciyilized  ffOTeroroents  in  the  world  sus- 
tained such  dreadful  calamities  from  the 
irruption  of  Pagan  nations,  on  all  sides, 
that  their  enoouraffement  of  Christian 
missions  was  equuly  humane  and  pru- 
dential. The  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
only  were  found  effectual  to  meliorate 
the  dispositions  of  barbarians ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  doabt, 
this  was  the  happy  effect  on  the  minds 
of  many  ..-But,  it  will  still  be  said,  *<the 
conversion  of  a  great  number  was  only 
nominal,  and  compulsory  methods  were 
employed,  which  are  by  no  means  adapt- 
ed to  the  eenius  of  the  Gospel."  It  must 
be  allowed,  that  the  latter  of  these  asser- 
tions is  strictly  true,  and  the  former,  in 
many  instances,  but  by  no  means  in  all 
The  efforts  of  the  tenth  of  the  three  pre 
ceding  centuries,  to  extend  Christianity, 
had  their  blemishes,*  which  have  been 
malignantly  insisted  on,  and  even  exag- 
gerated  by  modem  writers.  Defective, 
however,  as  these  efforts  were,  they  form 
the  principal  glory  of  those  times;  and, 
partly  by  erident  proofs  and  a  detail  of 
circumstances,  and  partly  by  analogy  and 
the  nature  of  things,  they  appear  to  have 
been  attend^  with  the  effusion  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  the  (genuine  conversion  oi 
numbeis,  and  the  improvement  of  human 
society.  The  virtues  of  many  at  least, 
of  the  missionaries,  are  above  any  enco- 
mium which  I  can  give;  thougn  they 
were  bom  in  rade  ages,  and  are  consign- 
ed to  contempt  and  oblivion  by  polite 
historians,  who  lavish  all  their  praises  on 
heroes  and  politicians.  If,  however,  the 
labours  of  an  obscure  individual  may  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  public,  the  names 
of  Boni&ce,  Anscariiis,  Adelbert,  Unni, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  shall  be 
honoured  among  men,  and  the  work  of 
propagating  the  Gospel  shall  appear  lau- 
dable  in  an  extreme  degree.  It  must 
appear  so  to  all,  who  desire  that  the  name 


•  iMiah  ^lix. 


of  Jesus  should  he  honoured  throogfa  the 
earth,  and  that  the  power  of  his  graee 
should  be  felt  in  every  place,  and  in  every 
heart  But  to  what  lengths  will  not 
scepticism  proceed  1  It  has  even  been 
adranced,  that  the  attempt  to  pn^agats 
Christianity  without  the  consent  of  the 
jroverament  established  in  every  country, 
IS  unlawful  in  its  nature.  A  position  so 
injurious  to  the  character  of  many  of  the 
best  and  wisest  men,  whom  it  behooves 
us  to  celebrate  in  this  history,  and  so 
conveniently  favourable  to  the  selfish, 
avaricious,  indolent  spirit  of  nominal 
Christians,  will  deserve  to  be  investi- 
gated and  exposed  in  its  genuine  ccdous. 


CHAPTER   III, 

AN  APOLOOT  FOR  CHRISTIAN   HISSI0X8. 

The  commission  which  oar  Saviosr 
^ve  to  his  Apostles,  a  little  before  his 
ascension,  forms  of  itself  the  strongest 
apology  for  the  practice  of  Christiaii 
missionaries  in  all  ages.  **  Go  ye,  and 
teach  all  nations,  bajitizing  them  in  tto 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  aad 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  te  ob- 
serve all  things,  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you :  and  lo  I  am  with  you  al- 
way,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."* 

It  cannot  be  justly  said,  that  this  com- 
mission of  evangelising  all  nations  is  re- 
stricted to  the  AposUes,  because  He, 
who  gave  these  directions,  declares,  Hs 
will  always  be  with  those  who  obey 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  coai- 
mission  is  then  as  much  in  force  at  this 
day,  as  it  was  at  the  first  a^  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  will  continue  m  force  till 
time  shall  be  no  more.  The  promise  of 
divine  support,  to  encourage  the  missioii- 
aries  in  fne  prosecution  of  a  wvrk  so 
arduous  and  so  difficult,  extends  to  all 
ages,  and  would  be  perfectly  inapplics- 
ble  to  those  ages,  if  any  such  theft  were, 
which  should  have  no  right  to  propagata' 
the  Gospel. 

<*  Is  every  person  then,  calling  himself 
a  Christian,  authorized  to  preach   the 
Grospel    among  the  heathen  nations  ?" 
Not  so:  nor  b  every  person 
called  a  Christian  authorixed    Q««^«m 


to  preach  in  Christian  ooun-    j     ^^^ 
tries.    Certain  Qualifications    ^f^^ 
and  endowments,  and  above 


•  Matthew  uriii.  19,90. 
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1^,  the  real  and  genuine  ifffin«ice  dT  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  necessary  for  this  pnr- 
pose.  To  define  and  to  ascertain  these 
in  particular  oases,  enter  not  into  the 
subject  before  ns.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
however  in  point  of  pmdence  and  expe- 
diency, it  be  proper  to  procu«e,  is  practi- 
cable, the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
goremment  of  the  country,  which  is  the 
object  of  the  mission,  such  consent  and 
concurrence  is  not  necessary  as  a  legiti- 
mate qualification  of  a  missionary,  who 
should  undertake  to  evanffelize  pagan 
countries.  Our  Lord  well  knew  Siat 
such  consent  was  not  attainable  in  any 
country  under  heayen  at  the  time  in 
which  he  gave  t)iis  commission.  He 
mentions  no  sudh  condition,  nor  did  the 
Apostles  conceive  the  necessity  of  such 
a  license.  It  is  well  known,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  persisted  in  the  mission, 
not  only  without,  but  also  against  the 
express  prohibitions  of  all  governments, 
whether  Jewish  or  Gentile.  Hie  nature 
and  reasonableness  of  Christianity  itself 
is  such,  that,  wherever  it  is  fairly  exhi- 
bited, in  connexion  with  its  proper  proofs 
and  evidenced,  those,  who  hear  it,  ar6 
hoand  in  conscience  to  obey  it,  magi- 
strates as  well  as  others ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  magistrate  himself  not 
only  may,  but  ought  to  promote  it,  for 
the  good  of  society,* 

**%ut  the  Apostles  wrouffht  miracles ; 
and  therefore,  though  they  nad  a  riffht  to 
propagate  Christianity,  others  who  do  not 
80,  have  no  right  to  preach,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  government.'*  It  does 
not  appear,  that  Uie  evidence  of  their 
commission  rested  wholly  on  miracles, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  these  formed 
a  striking  part  of  H,  and  were  afforded 
by  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  projrress  of  the  then  infant  reli- 
gion. But  if,  What  no  serious  Christian 
will  deny,  there  is  an  internal  evidence 
In  the  Gospel  itself,  which  ought  to 
Weigh  with  every  reasonable  mind,  ab- 
*ktracted  from  any  thing  miraculous,  tt 
Vill  be  the  duty  of  everv  one  to  receive 
it,  when  fairly  proposed;  and  the  obe- 
dience due  to  divine  revelation  is  binding 
not  only  on  those  who  hear  it  from  one  who 
works  miracles,  but  also  on  those  who  hear 
it  from  one  who  brings  unexceptionable  tes- 
timonies of  miracles  having  been  wrouj^ht 
by  others  in  attestation  of  Christianity. 
Whoever  attentively  reada  the  history  of 


•  See  Chap.  XYU,  p.  943  of  tkit  Y oL 


the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Epistles,  will  find,  that  all 
ministers,  reffularTy  ordaiiied,---for  the 
case  of  self-ordained  ministers  I  do  not  here 
consider,— thought  it  their  duty  to  preach ' 
the  word  every  where,  whether  they 
could  work  miracles  or  not.  The  mira- 
culous powers  were  an  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance ;  of  great  importance,  indeed, 
in  the  opening  of  Christianity;  but  if  the 
stress  of  an  evangelical  commission  to 
the  heathen  had  ever  been  meant  to  be 
laid  upon  it,  it  is  surprising  .t^at  this  cotk* 
dition  should  never  be  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  volume :  it  is  not  to  be  conceived, 
^at  the  numberless  missionaries  in  the 
apostolic  ages  should  all  have  been  igno- 
rant of  it.  Besides,  with  the  cessation 
of  miracles,  the  work  of  promulgation 
must  hare  probably,  leased ;  whereas,  it 
appears,  that  in  the  succeeding  centuries, 
even  to  the  tenth,  missionaries  still  la- 
boured ;  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degrect 
the  work  prospered  in  their  hand. 

If  the  reflections  have  any  weight, 
they  show  that  it  has  been  inconsiderate- 
ly asserted,  that  civil  governments  alone 
have  a  ri^hlf  to  determine,  whether  Chris- 
tian missionaries  shall  preach  the  Gospel 
or  not  within  their  dominions.  I  have 
proved,  X  think,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
establish  Christianity;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  have  a  right  to  exclude 
it.  Right  and  wrong,  in  this  case,  have 
a  higher  foundation  than  human  politics. 
Trajan  might  think  himself  justified  in 
persecuting  Christians,  because  they 
transgressed  the  Roman  laws,  which  for- 
bade the  introduction  of  foreign  religions. 
But  Trajan  ought  to  have  known,  that 
there  is  «n  authority  in  religion  superior 
to  any  human  constitutions  whatever. 

Though  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  la- 
bours of  the  best  and  wisest  of  their  suc- 
cessors, from  age  to  age,  seem,  taken  to- 
gether, to  form  a  sufficient  apology  for 
Christian  missions  at  this  d^,  yet  we 
need  not  fear,  in  this  cause,  to  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  If  a  whole 
nation  were  afiKcted  with  a  ]>estilential 
disease,  and  a  foreigner  were  in  posses- 
sion of  a  medicine,  that  might  probably 
save  many  of  their  lives,  it  might  be  pru- 
dent, no  doubt,  for  that  foreigner  to  ob- 
tain an  express  license,  if  practicable, 
from  the  government,  for  affording  medi- 
cal aid  to  its  subjects.  But  will  any 
man  say,  that  it  would  be  wrong  in  him 
to  endeavour  to  heal  the  diseased,  if  he 
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had  sn  opportunity,  tnd  had  the  henero- 
lenoe  to  attempt  it  though  he  had  do  for- 
mal sanction  fcom  th($  magistrate  t  To 
promote  the  welfare  of  onr  neighboors,  b 
next  to  OUT  duty  to  God,  the  most  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  the  character  of  a  good 
man.  Is  the  express  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature necessary,  antecedently  to  eyery 
office  of  mercy  and  humanity  !-»It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  is  the  most  salutary  and  the 
most  important  of  all  works  of  charity. 
What  then  ought  to  he  thought  of  him 
who  would  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate  the  great  office  of  labouriopr 
to  win  souls  ;n  and  would  charge  with 
sin  and  employment  of  all  others  the 
most  beneficent  to  mankind! 

«*  Is  not  this  to  teach  rebellion  against 
lawful  authority^  and  to  countenance  an 
undue  interference  with  foreign  goTem- 
ments  1'*  Could  this  be  preyed,  I  should 
not  know  how  to  apolosriie  for  mission- 
aries. For  I  scarcely  know  any  thing 
more  diametrically  opposed  to  the  genius 
of  the  Gospel  than  such  a  conduct.  Let 
it  be  carefully  observed,  that  our  argu- 
ment goes  no  farther  than  to  justify  a 
PACiric  attempt  to  teach  Christianity 
throughout  the  Globe.  **  If  the^  perse- 
cute you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  into  an- 
other,'' is  the  rule  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  Qhristianity.  A  missionary  must  be 
prepared  to  endure,  not  to  inflict  evil :  he 
may  expect  opposition,  and  even  death 
itself.  He  must  patiently  sustain  his 
lot :  he  must  forego  not  only  all  violence 
in  attempting  to  propagate  Christianity, 
but  also  all  artifice  and  secular  intrigues : 
he  must  not  only  forbear  to  disturb  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  to  weaken 
men's  attachment  to  it,  but  he  must  do 
more :  he  must  teach  obedience  to  it,  as 
an  essential  branch  of  Christianity  itself, 
and  an  obedience  too,  **not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.''  If 
his  word  is  not  received  in  one  place,  lie 
must  make  experiment  of  another,  in 
dependence  on  Divine  Providence  and 
grace.  Meekness,  patience,  submission 
to  civil  authority  must  attend  him  iu 
every  step.  Such  were  the  apostolic 
missionanes ;  such  in  a  good  degree  were 
the  missionaries  of  the  dark  ages,  which 
we  are  reviewing.  And  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  those,  who  object  to  missions 
in  general,  have  had  their  eye  on  the  po- 
litical craft  of  the  Jesuite,  or  the  furious 
factions  of  enthusiasts.  For  I  can  scarce- 
ly believe  we  are  grown  so  totally  cal- 


lous to  every  Christian  seniatioQ,  as  de- 
liberately to  condemn  all  missions  con- 
ducted in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

Do  we  expect  that,  according  to  nume- 
rous prophecies,  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
shall  spread  through  all  nations?  And 
are  no  meant  to  be  employed  to  promote 
iti — Shall  we  comnlam  of  the  want  of 
universality  in  the  &est  religion,  and  dis- 
courage every  attempt  to  enect  that  uni- 
versality t  With  what  an  ill  orrace  do 
objectors  to  the  propa^tion  of  uie  Goe- 
pel  make  such  complaints  1  Are  human 
efforts  concerned  in  all  other  works  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  are  they  in  this, 
the  most  important  of  all,  to  be  excluded  I 
Are  we  to  sit  still,  and  expect  soma 
sudden  and  miraculous  providentiai  in- 
terposition, and  is  this  the  only  io- 
stance,  in  which  Socinians,  and  men  who 
call  themselves  rational  Christians,  will 
use  no  rational  methods,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  most  desirable  effects  t  Or  have 
we  learned  to  despise  the  importance  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  do  we  think  that 
the  present  comfort  and  future  felicity  of 
mankind  are  no  way  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us  t 

I  propose  these  few  questions,  leaving 
the  resolution  of  them  to  the  consciences 
of  those,  who  have  had  it  in  their  power 
to  encourage  Christian  missions  in  our 
times,  and  who  have  opposed  them.  To 
have  been  particularly  active  in  extend- 
ing the  Redeemer's  kingdom  forms  no 
part  of  the  glory  of  this  country.  Den- 
mark, a  poor  impotent  government,  com- 
pared with  ours,  has,  it  is  well  known, 
effected  in  this  way  what  may  cause  Bri- 
tons to  blush,  and  what  should  stir  us  up 
to  virtuous  emulation.  With  every  advan- 
tage in  our  hands,  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  we  have  done  very  little  in- 
deed, and  the  annals  of  the  several  dark 
ages  we  have  reviewed,  have  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  adventurous  charity  unknown  to 
those,  who  now  boast  themselves  as  the 
most  enlightened  and  the  most  philoso- 
phic of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WRITERS  AND    EMINENT  HEN  IN  THIS 
CENTmftY. 

In  a  dearth  so  excessive,  there  are 
few,  who  deserve  to  be  noticed  either  fw 
knowledge  or  for  piety ;  and  fewer  still 
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for  both.  My  ckief  view,  in  this  chap- 
ter, is  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  true  religion  in  these  times ;  nor 
will  the  picture  here  exhibited  be  mate- 
rially erroneoQs,  though  it  could  be  prov- 
ed, that  Theophylact,  one  of  the  authors 
whom  I  shall  quote,  belonged  to  the  next 
century,  as  Mosheim  thinMs.  For  the 
spirit  and  taste  of  tile  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  are  so  similar,  that  what  illus- 
trates the  one  will  illustrate  the  other, 
The  very  toleration  of  the  Roman  pope- 
dom itself,  after  the  detection  of  its  flagi- 
tiousness  before  all  the  world,  evinces 
the  uncommnnlj^  low  condition  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  in  this  age ;  proofs,  how- 
ever, will  appear,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  not  forsaken  the  Church,  and  that 
there  were  those  who  reverenced  and  felt 
the  power  of  her  doctrines. 

It  is  not  in  Rome,  but  in  the  more  re- 
cent Churches,  that  this  power  appears. 
Whether  it  was  practically  exemplified 
by  BruDo,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  Ger- 
many, is  not  very  evident.  But,  in  jknow- 
Chanieter  ^^  *?^  learning,  he  was 
of  Bruno.  ^^^  eminent.  He  was  bro- 
ther to  Otho  I.  and  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  Cologne,  was  fixed 
by  that  great  prince  in  the  archbishopric. 
We  must  not  expect  much  regard  to  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  in  these  times ;  and 
therefore  are  not  to  be  surprised,  that  a 
prince  so  religions  as  Otho  was,  should 
inTest  his  relation  also  with  the  civil 
power  of  a  dukedom.  Bruno  is  remark- 
ed,  however,  to  have  been  among  the  first 
who  united  ofiloes  so  discordant  in  the 
same  person.*  This  was  to  secularize 
the  Church,  and  Cologne  continunes  io  a 
similar  state  to  this  day.  Bruno  was 
nevertheless  an  assiduous  promoter  of  re- 
li^on.  Normans,  Danes,  and  various 
others,  who  travelled  in  his  province,  he 
brought  over  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  restrained  the  luxury  both 
of  clergy  and  people :  and  was 
Hit  death,  himself  a  shining  example  of 
A.  D.  965.  modest  and  frugal  manners. 
He  died  about  the  year  965. 
Unni,  a  far  more  decided  character,  has 
been  already  celebrated.  As  archbishop 
of  Hamburg,  he  acted  with  a  vigour  and 
a  piety  woruiy  the  importance  of  that  See. 
He  was  highly  reverenced  by  the  German 
emperors  of  hia  time ;  and  that  a  person 
so  opulent  should  choose  to  labour  as  a 
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missionary  in  such  countries 
as  Denmark  and  SWeden,  ar- 
gues a  zeal  of  no  common  de- 
gree. He  died  at  Stockholm 
in  936.« 

By  the  advice  of  Adolvard,  bishop  of 
Verden,  Adeldagus^  who  had  discharged 
some  petty  ofi[ice  in  the  Church,  was  sent 
for  to  court  by  Otho  the  Great,  and  made 
his  chancellor.  On  the  death  of  Unni, 
he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Ham- 
burg, but  was  so  acceptable,  by  his  ta- 
lents and  industry,  to  the  emperor,  that 
he  still  continued  in  the  same  secular  em- 
ployments. Adeldagus  sent  a 
number  of  pastors  into  Den- 
mark, and  was  present  with 
Otho  at  Rome  when  the  pope- 
dom was  reformed.  His  flock 
at  Hamburg  complained,  and 
not  without  reason,  of  his  ab- 
sence from  them.  The  em- 
peror at  length  gave  him  li- 
berty to  return  home.  His  care  of  the 
poor,  and  many  rather  princely  than  pas- 
toral virtues,  were  remarkable.  But  I 
can  form  no  great  idea  of  the  spirituality 
of  a  man,  wno  neglects  residence  among 
his  flock,  and  continues  to  act  in  a  secu- 
lar capacity  under  three  successive  prin- 
ces, while  he  holds  a  bishopric.  He 
served  Otho  II.  and  HI.  with  the  same 
success  and  ability  with  which  he  had 
done  Otho  I.  and  after  he  had  held  his 
bishopric  53  years,  he  died  under  Otho 
lU.  in  the  year  988.| 

Libentius,  an  Italian,  by  the  desire  of 
Adeldagus,  was  appointed  his  successor. 
Much  is  said  in  praise  of  this  prelate. 
He  often  visited  the  Vandals,  a  barba- 
rous people  in  Poland,  about  the  VistulSt 
and  taught  them  the  way  of 
salvation.  He  sent  pastors  to 
distant  nations,  and  was  a 
shining  exemplar  of  piety  and 
beneficence.  He  died  in 
lOiS.t 

Adolvard,  bishop  of  Verden,  who,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  recommended  Adel- 
dagus to  the  patronage  of  Otho  I.  was 
himself  an  excellent  pattern  of  piety  and 
probity.  He  dischaq^  the  of&ce  of  a 
faithful  pastor  in  his  diocese,  and  took 
pains  to  instruct  the  ignorant  Van4als  in 
the  way  of  salvation.} 

Of  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Praffue,  I 
can  find  no  more  than  has  been  already 


Libentiufl, 
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A.D.lOld. 
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they  Will  leain  to  rererence  their  paientB.** 
Let  modem  sceptics  and  infidels  attend 
to  the  Toice  of  a  writer  who  lived  in  & 
dark  age  of  the  church ;  for  he  was  a  lu- 
minary of  these  dark  ages.  He  most  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  elevendi  centary;  and 
the  plain  precepts  just  mentioned  deserve, 
from  us  who  live  m  the  eighteenth,  more 
serious  attention  thin  whole  volumes  of 
metaphysical  subtilties,  or  political  spe- 
culations. 

Speaking  of  the  state  of  man  after  the 
Fall,  Theophylact  observes :  "  Some  are 
found,  indeed,  to  be  good  tempered  and 
benign  by  nature,  none  by  exercise  and 
meditation.  And  thougrh  some  be  reck- 
oned good  men,  they  adulterate  every  ac- 
tion by  vain  glory.  But  he,  whose  good- 
ness centers  in  his  own  gloiy,  cot  ia 
goodness  itself,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers,  will  indulge  evil  lusts.  For,  if 
among  us  Christians,  the  terrors  of  eter- 
nal condemnation,  every  advantage  of 
study,  and  the  lives  of  innumerable 
Saints,  can  scarcely  preserve  men  in  .the 
practice  of  virtue,  how  can  the  nu^tory 
tales  of  the  Gentiles  teach  them  virtue  ! 
It  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  indeed, 
if  they  confirm  them  in  wickedness."* 

With  such  discrimination  of  ideas  did 
this  writer  distinguish  between  the  state 
of  nature  and  of  grace !  Let  us  hear  him 
express  his  thoughts  on  the  Gospel,  as 
opposed  to  the  law.  "  The  law,  if  it  de- 
tect any  man  sinning,  even  in  a  circum- 
stance that  may  appear  trifling,  as  in 
gathering  sticks  on  the  sabbaSi  day,f 
condemns  him  to  death:  but  the  Holy 
Spirit,  receiving  those  who  have  commit- 
ted innumerable  offences,  in  the  laver  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  justifies  them, 
and  quickens  those  who  are  dead  in  sin. 
— ^The  righteousness  of  God  preserves  us ; 
not  our  own  righteousness:  for  what 
righteousness  can  we  have,  who  are  alto- 
gether corrupt  t  But  God  hath  justified 
us,  not  by  our  works,  but  by  faith,  which 
grace  ougrht  to  grow  more  and  more  con- 
summate ;  as  the  Apostles  said  unto  the 
Lord,  Increase  our  faith.:):    Truly  it  is 


mentioned ;  though  his  labours  deserve  to 
have  been  minutely  recorded. 

That  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
and  some  true  knowledge  of  their  expBri< 
mental  use  and  power,  were  not  lost  in 
the  Church  altogether,  the  following  quo- 
tations will  abundanUv  evince;  though 
of  the  authors  themselves  no  particular 
account  can  be  given,  nor  is  it  very  clear 
at  what  exact  period  of  time  some  of  them 
lived:  the  passages  selected  from  then^ 
will  serve,  however,  to  show  the  religious 
taste  of  the  times. 

Ansbert,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the 
Divine  Word,  observes,  "There  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  by  the  holy  preaching  of 
the  Word  the  faithful  receive  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  ^Spirit,  the  Lord  bearing  wit^ 
ness  to  this,  the  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."* 

The  value  of  the  inward  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  frequently  at- 
tested in  these  memoirs,  and  in  a  language 
very  similar  to  the  following  passage  of 
Sraaragdus  on  the  same  subject:  "Our 
spiritual  sense  is  renewed  by  the  exer- 
cises of  wisdom,  meditation  on  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  statutes ; 
and  the  more  proficiency  any  person  daily 
makes  by  reading,  and  the  deeper  hold 
the  truth  has  upon  his  understanding,  the 
more  the  new  ,man  grows  day  by  day. — 
Let  no  man  attribute  to  the  teacher,  that 
which  he  understands  from  his  mouth; 
for  unless  there  be  an.  internal  teacher, 
the  external  one  labours  in  vain.  The 
Jews  heard  Christ  preach  in  one  manner, 
the  Apostles  in  another;  those  to  their 
condemnation,  these  to  their  salvation: 
for  the  Spirit  taught  these  in  the  heart, 
wjiat  those  heard  outwardly  by  the  ear. — 
Unless  the  Lord  shine  into  the  heart  of 
the  hearer,  the  teacher  labours  in  dark- 
ness.— For  the  faith  of  the  nations  comes 
not  by  the  wisdom  of  the  composition, 
but  by  the  gift  of  divine  vocation."f 

"  If  thou  wouldst  have  thy  sons  obe- 
dient to  thee,"  says  Theophylact,  **  in- 
struct them  in  the  Divine  Word.  Say 
not,  that  it  belongs  only  to  persons  pro- 
fessionally religious  to  reaa  the  Scrip-  not  enough  to  have  once  believed.    For, 


tures.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian, 
particularly  of  those  who  are  in  the  midst 
of  secular  employments :  they  need  the 
greatest  help,  as  they  live  in  a  tempest. 
It  is  for  thy  own  interest,  that  thy  chil- 
dren be  well  versed  in  Scripture;  thence 


•  John  vi.  6a.    Cent  Mard.  VoL  ID.  p.  18. 
t  Cent  Msgd.  YoL  UL  p.  18. 


as  the  benefits  of  divine  grace  exceed  hu- 
man thoughts,  there  is  absolute  need  of 
faith  to  conceive  and  apprehend  them.— 
The  righteousness  of  God  is  by  faith. 
This  needs  not  our  labours  and  works ; 


•  Cent  Magd.  YoL  IIL  p.  64. 
f  Numb.  XV.  Si,  Sec 
i  Luke  xviU  5. 
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bot  the  whole  belonffs  to  the  grace  of 
God.  Moees  asserts  uiat  maa  is  justified 
by  works.*  Bat  none  are  foand  to  fulfil 
them.  Justification  b^  the  law  is  there- 
fore rendered  impossible.  This  is  the 
riffhteousness  of  God,  when  a  man  is  jus- 
tified by  grace,  so  that  no  blemish,  no 
spot  is  found  in  hinii."t 

*<Maxime   Teuoronim   duotor,  quo    sotpite 

nunquam 
Ret  equidem  Troje  Tiotas  sat  regna  fatebor.*' 

So  speaks  Evander  to  Virgil's  hero. 
With  great  propriety  may  we  say  of  jus- 
tification by  Christ  through  feith,  the 
leading  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that 
while  its  existence  is  preserved  in  the 
Church,  the  power  of  Christ's  kingdom 
is  not  destroyed  in  the  world.  Tiiere, 
doubtless,  were  those  in  Theophylact's 
time,  who  knew  how  to  feed  on  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  and  convert  it  into  spiritual 
nourishment.  This  writer,  it  should  be 
observed,  belonged  to  the  eastern  Church, 
of  which  we  hear  very  little  in  the  dark 
ages  before  us.  Serious  and  humble 
spirits,  therefore,  in  those  .re^ons,  were 
not  left  without  a  light  shining  amidst 
the  tenfold  obscurity  of  the  times,  by 
which  their  feet  might  be  guided  in  the 
paths  of  peace.  And  as  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  light  was  preserved  to 
no  purpose,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  real  Church  was  still  in  existence  in 
the  East 

The  same  intelligent  writer  gives  us  an 
illustration  of  the  abundance  of  grace, 
spoken  of  in  Rom.  v.  which  deserves  to 
be  menUoned.  *^  Suppose  a  person  is 
thrown  into  prison  with  his  wife  and 
children,  because  he  is  deep  in  debt,  and 
then  should  be  not  only  freed  from  the 
prison  and  the  demands  of  the  law,  but 
also  receive  at  once  innumlrable  talents, 
be  introduced  into  the  royal  palace,  be 
presented  with  a  kingdom,  and  accounted 
worthy  of  the  same,  and  be  reckoned  a 
son  of  the  king; — This  is  the  abundance 
of|nrace."J 

Hear  how  experimentally  he  speaks  of 
Christian  faith.  *«  Faith  is  looked  on  as 
contemptible,  because  of  the  foolishness 
of  preaching.— >He,  who  believes  with 

*  He  appears  to  mean  the  tame  thing;  which 
St  Paul  does,  bv  the  expreation,**  Moaei  de- 
aeribeth  the  rignteousneaa,  whIeK  it  of  the  law, 
that  the  man,  whieh  doeth  those  thiogi,  ahall 
live  by  them."— Rom.  x.  5. 

t  Cent  Magd.  Id.  p.  78.  |  Id.  p.  81. 


Seat  afifjction,  extends  his  heart  to  God. 
e  is  united  to  him.  His  heart,  inflamed, 
conceives  a  strong  assurance,  that  it  shall 
gain  its  desire.  We  all  know  this  by  ex- 
perience, because  Christ  hath  said.  What- 
ever ye  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall 
receive.  He  who  believes,  gives  himself 
wholly  to  God,  he  speaks  to  him  with 
tears ;  and  in  prayer  holds  the  Lord,  as  it 
were,  by  the  teet.  O  rich  advantage,  ex- 
ceeding human  thought,  that  every  one 
who  believes  on  him,  ^ins  two  things, ' 
one  that  he  does  not  perish,  the  other  that 
he  has  eternal  life. — ^The  faith  of  Christ 
is  a  holy  work,  and  sanctifies  its  posses- 
sor. It  is  a  guide  to  every  good  work : 
for  works  without  faith  are  dead,  and  so 
is  faith  without  works. — ^There  needs  not 
the  circuitous  and  afiHictive  course  of  le- 
gal works,  bot  God  justifies  in  a  sum- 
mary way  those  who  believe.  For,  ii 
thou  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  believe  in  thine  heart,  that 
God  hath  raised  him  from  the  d^d,  thou 
shdt  be  saved.* — Faith  is  a  shield,  not 
vain  sophisms,  not  fallacious  argumenta- 
tions. These  hinder  the  soul,  faith  pro- 
tects it. — Know,  that  thou  must  not  ex- 
act a  reason  from  God ;  but  however  he 
dispose  of  thee,  thou  must  believe  him.^'f 
It  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed, 
if  the  Grecian  divine  before  us,  had  been 
exempt  from  the  errors  relating  to  the 
WILL,  which  for  ages  of  srreater  fight  had 
pervaded  the  eastern  Church.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  mixed  the  powers  of  grace 
and  nature  in  the  confused  manner  of 
Chrysostom ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  any  passage  for  this  purpose.  A 
specimen  of  his  writings  on  this  point 
may  be  seen  in  the  139th  page,  Vol.  iii. 
Magd. 

Giselbert,  or  a  Theologian  whose 
works  bear  that  name,  and  who  lived  in 
or  near  this  century,  speaks  of  justifi- 
cation in  the  usual  manner  of  Augustine, 
and  of  the  later  Latin  fathers,  and  with 
the  same  valuable  tincture  of  divine  truth. 
— '^  When  I  speak  of  the  righteousness 
of  God,"  says  he,  "  I  do  not  mean  his 
absolute  righteousness,  but  that  with 
which  he  clothes  man,  when  he  justi- 
fies the  ungodly.  The  law  and  the 
prophets  bear  witness  to  this  righteous- 
ness. The  law,  indeed,  by  commanding 
and  threatening,  and  yet  justifying  no 
man,  sufficiently  indicates  that  man  is 
justified  by  the  gift  of  God,  through  the 


*  Rom.z. 
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quickening  Spirit — ^From  Goi^  beyond 
(question,  arises  tli»  beginning  of  salva- 
tion, never  from  us,  nor  with  us.  But 
the  consent  and  the  work,  though  not 
originating  from  us,  is,  however,  not 
wiSiout  us."*  Of  the  work  of  grace,  and 
of  the  duty  of  man  in  sanctification,  he 
seems  to  speak  with  evangelical  accuracy. 
The  only  error  is,  that  by  speaking  of 
justification,  as  effected  through  the 
quickening  Spirit,  he  seems  to  confound 
justification  with  sanctification.  A  com- 
mon mistake! — The  CTeat  luminary  of 
Africa  fell  into  it;  and,  by  his  authority, 
gave  it  a  sanction  throughout  the  western 
Church.  In  another  passage,  Giselbert, 
by  speaking  of  a  variety  of  justifications, 
which  he  multiplies  to  seven,  and,  with 
equal  reason,  he  might  have  multiplied 
them  to  seventy  times  8even,f  tarnishes 
the  precious  doctrine  of  salvation  ex- 
ceedmgly,  and  leaves  no  distinct  ground 
for  the  afflicted  conscience  to  seek  peace 
with  God.  **  The  first  remission  is  bap- 
tism ;  the  seventh  is  by  tears  and  confes 
sion."  Whenever  men  are  brought  to 
feel  what  sin  is, — what  their  own  sin  is, — 
they  should  learn  the  Scripture-doctrine 
of  justification,  which  is,  from  first  to 
last,  by  grace  alone  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  the  instrumentality  of  faith. 
Careless  and  self-righteous  spirits  may 
trifle  at  their  ease  with  other  views  of 
doctrine;  the  contrite  spirit  cannot  rest 
but  in  Christ  alone ;  and  by  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  the  conscience  finds  peace, 
and  the  heart  is  set  at  liberty  to  serve 
God  in  love.  However,  a  serious  inves- 
tigation of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
righteousness,  argues  some  just  concern 
for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  often 
leads  to  the  most  salutary  consequences. 
T^e  worst  state  of  the  Church  is,  when  a 
deep  silence  is  preserved  concerning 
justification  in  any  mode  or  sense,  how- 
ever men's  minds  may  be  amused  or 
agitated  with  a  variety  of  religious  specu- 
lations or  controversies.  In  that  case, 
religion  lives  only  in  the  brain,  and  has 
forsaken  the  conscience  altogether. 

But  no  writer  of  this  a^e  pierces  more 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  divine  truth,  than 
the  monk  Radulph,  who  certainly  flou- 
rished about  the  tenth  century ,$  though 
very  little  is  known  concerning  him. — 
•*  Since,"  says  he,  **  in  every  good  work, 
divine  mercy  prevents  us,  if  a  man  seek 
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what  recomnense  he  may  leBder  to  tlie 
Lord,  he  finds  it  not  unless  he  ncetve  it 
also  from  God.  Divine  grace,  tiierefbie, 
obliges  us  by  its  beneficence,  and  Mps 
us  when  thus  obliged,  by  many  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  grace,  that  we  may  not 
remain  ungrateful."' — **  Since  all  are  by 
nature  children  of  wl«th,  and  bom  under 
the  yoke  of  diabolical  slavery,  there  is  no 
ground  to  expect  that  any  persons,  ex- 
cept those  whom  celestial  demency  de> 
livers,  should  of  themselves  choose  to 
come  out  of  the  general  mass  of  depn- 
vity.  For  it  is  not  of  him  that  willedi, 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  tkat 
showeth  mercy."*  And  he  adds  more  U» 
the  same  purport,  speaking  Terr  foiiy 
concerning  the  '^  election  of  ^Tace,''f  and 
connecting  that  doctrine  with  practical 
views  of  humility  and  gratitude. 

Nilus,  of  Greek  extraction,  was  hon 
in  the  year  910,  in  Calabria.  He  was 
allowed  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  emi- 
nent sanctity,  though  a  married  man ;  a 
singular  circumstance  for  those  times. 
AfWr  his  wife's  death  he  re-  ^n^^  ^. 
tired  about  the  year  940  into  ^i^^  i^io' 
a  convent.  In  976,  the  bishop  ^  eooTeat, 
of  Calabria,  and  a  lord  of  the  ^  0^  ^^ 
territory,  named  Leo,  with 
many  priests,  went  to  visit  him,  rather 
with  a  view  to  try  his  skill  than  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  his  instructions.  Nihis 
treated  them  civilly,  prayed  with  th^a  a 
short  time,  and  then  put  into  Leo's  hands 
a  book  of  maxims  concerning  the  small 
number  of  the  savbo.  The  company 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
harshness  of  the  doctrine.  This  induced 
Nilus  to  undertake  the  proof  of  it  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  from  St.  Pan], 
and  from  the  Gospels.  **  These  maxims 
seem  terrible,"  says  he,  ^  but  the  only 
reason  why  they  do  so,  is  this,  they  con- 
demn your  practice.  Unless  you  be  sin- 
cerely holy,  you  cannot  escape  eTer- 
lastinff  .torments."  They  sighed,  and 
trembled.  He  had,  however,  said  no 
more-  than  what  the  whole  p^rther 
New  Testament  inculcates  account  of 
continnally.  And  the  con-  Nilnt, 
dnot  of  these  men,  and  of  men  j^  j^  ^j^ 
like  these,  who  abound  in 
every  age,  shows  how  little  the  Scriptnie 
is  really  believed.  One  of  the  company, 
whom  Nilus  knew  to  live  in  open  sin, 
asked  the  monk,  whether  Solomon  was 
saved  or  not  1  What  is  it  to  us,  answered 
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the  apright  Nilus,  whether  Solomon  be 
sared  or  noti  It  is  sufficient  for  yon  to 
know,  that  Christ  pronounces  damnation 
affainst  all  workers  of  iniquity.  I  should 
think  it  a  more  interesting  object  of  in- 
quiry for  you,  to  consider  whether  you 
shall  be  saved  or  not.  As  for  Solomon, 
the  Scripture  mentions  not  his  repentance, 
as  it  does  that  of  Manasseh. — What  ef- 
fect this  discourse  had  upon  his  visitors, 
we  know  not.  But  it  deserved  to  be  re- 
corded, both  to  show  how  dangerously 
men  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  furnishing 
themselves  with  excuses  to  live  in  sin, 
and  also  to  give  a  sample  of  plain  dealing 
in  those  who  undertake  to  instruct  man- 
kind. 

Enphraxus,  a  haughty  nobleman,  was 
governor  of  Calabria  under  the  Greek 
emperor.  For  the  eastern  part  of  Italy 
remained  subject  to  that  monarch  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  establishment  of 
the  popedom.  Euphraxus  sought  every 
occasion  of  mortifying  Nilus,  because  he 
ffave  him  no  presents,  as  other  abbots 
did.  Falling  sick,  however,  he  sent  for 
him,  and  begged  of  him  the  monastic 
habit.  Your  baptismal  vows  suffice,  said 
Nilus.  Repentance  requires  no  new  vows, 
but  a  change  of  heart  and  life.  This  sen- 
timent of  Nilus  was  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary for  the  tenth  x^entury.  But 
Euphraxas,  who  sought  to  pacify  his 
conscience  at  the  easiest  rate,  with  mise- 
rable ignorance  importuned  the  abbot  to 
invest  him  with  the  habit,  to  which  he^at 
length  consented.  Euphraxus  died  three 
days  after.  Infidelity  may  smile,  but  if 
ever  the  conscience  become  thoroughly 
alarmed,  even  in  the  most  hardened 
sceptics  and  sensualists,  it  will  quickly 
find,  that  the  best  of  our  moral  works  are 
no  covering  to  the  soul  from  the  justice 
of  a  holy  God ;  and  therefore,  unless 
the  real  doctrine  of  salvation  be  under- 


stood, men  in  their  distress  will  betake 
themselves  to  such  paltry  refuges  as  this 
of  Euphraxus.  A  iKwnuous  Charles  11. 
anxiously  flying  to  popish  ceremonies,  in 
his  dying  hours,  is  not  a  singular  case. 
Others,  who,  like  him,  in  health,  despi- 
sed the  doctrines  of  grace,  have  done  the 
same. 

Nilus  refused  the  (^er  of  the  bishopric 
of  Capua:  nor  could  the  most  flattering 
invitations  induce  him  to  go  to  Constan- 
tinople.   He  seemed  likely    -^.. 
to  enjoy  tranquil  retirement    f^l^*^^ 
to  his  death,  in  his  convent,    bishoprie. 
But   Providence   ordered  it 
otherwise.    The  Saracens  invaded  Cala* 
bria,  of  which  they  afterwards  gained 
possession.    Nilus  was  driven  from  his 
home,  and  lived  a  long  time  in  other  con- 
vents.   Otho  III.  upon  a  visit,  pressed 
him  to  accept  some  situation  in  nis  do- 
minions, wherever  he  should  choose.    Ni- 
lus thanked  the  emperor,  but  said,  our  Di- 
vine Master  will  not  forsake  my  brethren, 
if  they  be  true  monks,  afW  I  am  gone. 
Ask  what  you  please,  said  the  emperor, 
I  will  give  it  you  with  pleasure.    "  The 
only  thing  I  ask  you,"  replied  Nilus, 
"  is,  that  you  would  save  your  soul.  For 
you  must  give  an  account  to  God  as  well 
as  other  men/'    7[*his  ffood 
abbot  died  at  Tuscnlum,  m  an        Dies, 
extreme  old  age  in  the  year    A.D.  1005. 
i005.» 

Such  was  the  light,  scattered  here  and 
there,  in  the  darkness  of  the  times,  by 
which  the  God  of  grace  and  mercy  call- 
ed, nourished,  and  sanctified  his  Church, 
and  preserved  to  himself  a  godly  seed 
in  the  earth,  who  should  serve  him  in  the 
Gospel  of  his  Son,  and  preveht  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  the  prince  of  darkness  from 
completely  overspreading  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  OEMIRAL  Vnw  OF  THE  CHURCH   IN 
THIS  CENTURY. 

The  genuine  Charch  of  Christ,  under 
the  protection  and  influence  of  her  Su- 
preme Head,  existed  indeed  in  this  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  would  be  in  rain  to  attempt 
a  regular  and  systematical  history  of  her 
proffress.  Some  particular  circumstances 
m  different  parts  of  the  Christian  world, 
tome  pious  and  successful  endeavours  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  in  pagan  countries, 
tome  degrees  of  o{»position  to  the  reign- 
ing idolartry  and  superstition,  and  the 
writings  of  some  pious  and  evangelical 
Theologians,  demonstrated  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  had  not  forsaken  the  earth  alto- 
gether. 

Indeed,  if  this  century  may  be  said,  in 
some  degree,  to  have  excelled  the  last, 
the  superiority  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
improTements  of  learning.  For  the  arts 
and  sciences  revived,  in  a  measure,  among 
the  clergy  and  the  monks,  though  not  cu& 
tivated*  by  any  other  set  of  men.  I 
speak  in  regard  to  the  western  Church ; 
for  the  eastern,  enfeebled  and  oppressed 
by  the  Turks  and  Saracens  from  without, 
and  by  civil  broils  and  factions  from 
within,,  with  difficulty  preserved  that  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  wnich  in  those  de- 
generate days  stul  remained  among  the 
Greeks.  I  scarcely  find  any  vestiges  of 
Christian  piety  among  the  eastern  Chris- 
tians at  this  time :  indeed,  the  attentive 
reader  must  have  observed  how  barren  of 
that  sort  of  events,  which  relate  to  Chris- 
tian history,  Asia  in  general  had  been  for 
some  ages.  So  fatal  was  the  influence  of 
Mahometanism,  and  so  judicially  harden- 
ed were  the  descendants  of  those,  who 
first  had  honoured  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Constantinople  was  still  ^led  a  Chris- 
tian city,  and,  in  learning  and  politeness, 
was  superior  to  any  part  of  the  West : 
but  it  is  in  Europe  we  are  to  look  for  the 
emanations  of  piety.  France  and  Italy 
excelled  particularly  in  the  cultivation  of 
learning.    Robert,  king  of  France,  the 


son  and  successor  of  Hn^  Capet,  who 
began  to  reign  in  996,  and  died  in  1031,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  fnend  of  science. 
Even  the  ferocious  Normans,  whose  wars 
and  devastations  were  so  terrible  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  after  they  had  esta- 
blished their  respective  grovemmenU,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind,  and  diffused  some  light 
among  the  people  whom  they  had  sub- 
dued. This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  and  with 
our  own  island.  William  the  Conqoeror, 
Havage  and  imperious  as  he  was,  restored 
letters  to  England,  which,  amidst  the 
Danish  depredations,  had  been  almost 
extinguished.  And  we  shall  see,  at  least, 
one  learned  foreigner  at  the  head  of  the 
English  Church,  who,  uniting  piety  to 
Knowledge,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
Christian  name.  The  learning  itself,  in- 
deed, was  not  philosophical,  but  consisted 
chiefly  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic 
It  was,  however,  connected  with  divinity : 
the  Scriptures  were  held  in  high  reputa- 
tion: the  hardy  presumption  of  subtile 
theory,  and  the  supercilious  negligence 
concerning  piety  and  public  worship, 
which  have  marked  the  character  of  mo> 
dern  times,  were  then  but  little  known 
among  men.  In  such  circumstances,  to 
have  learned  to  read,  to  have  attended  to 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  to  have  em- 
ployed the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  in 
any  manner,  on  the  sacred  writings,  were 
blessings  to  mankind.  In  Italy  vod 
France  also  there  were  some  witnesses  of 
divine  truth,  who  opposed  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  popedom. 

The  great  scenes  of  political  contention 
in  this  age,  were,  in  the  east,  the  Cru- 
sades ;  in  the  west,  the  disputes  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors.  Civil,  and 
even,  what  is  called  ecclesiastical,  his- 
tory, is  full  of.  these  subjects.*    To  my 


*  Mosheim,  Cent  xi.  479. 


•  The  emperor  of  Germany,  Heiiry  IIL 
sumamcd  the  Black,  hearing  of  the  scandb- 
lout  lives  of  the  popes  and  the  eler^,  eallcd 
the  Ylllth  General  Council  at  Sutn,  A.  IX 
1046 ;  when  the  three  pretenders  to  the  pope- 
dom were  deposed  :  Gregonr  VI.  for  Simony, 
Benedict  IX.  and  Silvester  ill.  for  the  sane* 
and  wicked  lives  in  general.    See  Bover  V. 
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moTinoe  they  bear  Bcareelj  any  relatioii. 
Tlie  fonner  were  atteoiled  with  dreadfbl 
erils,  and  much  aagmeoted  with  the  inr 
flnenoe  of  that  perniciooa  supefstitioii, 
which  oommotea  for  offences,  and  tsrught 
men  to  indnlge  theinaelvea  in  the  worst 
of  vioes,  throngh  the  hope  of  finding  their 
way  to  heaven  by  the  merit  of  a  Crnsade. 
I  shall,  however,  examine  a  little,  here- 
after, the  grounds  of  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  these  expeditions,  because  the  cha- 
racter of  some  pious  men  of  great  emi< 
nenoe  is  connected  with  the  question 
llie  disputes  between  the  popes  and  the 
emperors  seem  entirely  barren  of  instruct 
tive  incidents  in  religion.  They  confirm, 
nevertheless,  the  Christian  in  the  belief 
of  those  scriptures  which  so  accurately 
mark  the  character  of  Antichrist.*  Gre- 
eory  YII.  commonly  called  Hildebrand, 
began  the  scheme,  which  fiflv  years  after 
was  completely  accomplished,  namely,  of 
rescuing  the  election  of  the  popes  from 
the  emperors,  and  of  fixing  it  entirely  in 
the  college  of  Cardinals,  in  which  it  still 
continues.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  were  established 
by  the  council  of  Placentia  in 
1095.  Popery,  in  short,  reign< 
ed  triumphant,  and  no  public 
profession  of  the  Gospel, 
which  professed  independ- 
ence of  the  Romish  domination,  could  be 
endured  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  proper  to  close  this  general 
view  of  the  century  with  a  circumstance 
or  two  concerning  Africa.  That  once 
fmitjful  mother  of  the  Churches,  who  glo- 
ried in  her  Cyprians  and  Augustines,  had 
now  only  two  bishops.  The  Saracens, 
masters  of  the  country,  persecuted  the 
Christians  there  with  great  bitterness: 
yet  so  infatuated  were  the  African  Chris- 
tians with  the  love  of  sin,  that  they  quar- 
relled among  themselves,  and  betrayed 
their  bishop  Cyriacus  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidels,  who  much  abused  him.  Gre- 
gory VII.  wrote  to  the  good  bishop,  to 
comfort  him  in  his  distresses.  A  friendly 
letter,  abounding  with  truly  Christian 
sentiments,  even  from  so  imperious  and 
unchristian  a  character  as  Hildebrand 's, 
might  convey  consolation  to  the  Inind  of 
Cyriacus.f    Piety  united  with  distress 


stands  aloof  from  politics,  and  thankfully 
embraces  truth  as  sent  from  her  God, 
whatever  be  the  instrument. 

He,  who  seriously  reflects  in  what 
glory  the  relig[ion  of  Christ  once  shone  in 
Asia  and  Africa;  how  dark,  and  idola- 
trous, and,  at  the  same  time,  how  insen- 
sible of  their  spiritual  misery  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  two  quarters  of  the  globe 
were,  in  this  century,  and  continue  even 
to  the  present  times,  will  see  with  what 
reverential  care  the  jewel  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  cherished/  while  .in  our  pos- 
session, lest  we  not  only  lose  our  own 
souls,  but  entail  a  curse  on  ages  yet  un- 
born. 


Popery 
triuroph- 
Ant :  coun- 
cil of  Pla- 
eentia, 

A.D.  1095. 


Heretici, 
real,  or 
supposed, 
in  France, 
A.D.  1017. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  OPPOSITION  MADE  TO  THE  ERRORS 
•OF   POPERY. 

In  the  yeat  1017,  certain  persons,  real 
or  supposed  heretics,  were  discovered  in 
France,  who  were  said  to  hold,  "that 
they  did  not  believe— that 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary:— that  he  died 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind ; 
— ^that  he  was  buried  and  rose 
again; — ^that  baptism  pro- 
cured the  remission  of  sins; — ^that  the 
consecration  by  the  priest  constituted  the 
Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ; — and  that  It  was  profitable  to 
pray  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors." 
Other  practical  matters  of  a  detestable 
nature  were  ascribed  to  them.  On  their 
refusing  to  recant  before  a  council  held  at 
Orleans,  thirteen  of  them  were  burnt 
alive.*  It  is  not  easy  t9  say  what  was 
the  true  character  of  these  men.  It  is 
certain  that  they  opposed  the  then  reign- 
ing superstitions,  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  sufifer  for  the  doctrines  which 
they  espoused.  The  crimes  alleged  are 
so  monstrous  and  incredible,  as  to  render 
the  charges  adduced  against  their  doo- 
trines  very  suspicious.  That  they,  how- 
ever, were  truly  evangelical  Christians, 
is  what  I  dare  not  affirm. 

Some  time  after  there  appeared,  in 
Flanders,  another  sect,  vrhich  was  con- 
demned in  a  synod  held  at  Arras,  in  the 


•  See  particularly  SThes.  ii.  1  Tim.  it. 
t  Da  Pin,  1st  edit  Vol.  IV.  Cent  XL  p. 


55. 


•  Du  Pin,  1st  Ed.  Vol.  IV.  Cent.  XL  p. 
110. 
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year  lOdS,  by  Gerard,  bishop 
l^teiplM  of  Cambray  and  Arras.  They 
S«Sl"I  ^^  «>»«  froro  ^^7^  ^""g 
Slw  »»»  disciples  of  Guodulphus, 
ed,  who  taof  ht  there  several  sop- 

A.D.1085.  po*^  heretical  doctrines. 
Gerard  himself^  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject,  observes, 
that  the  disciples  of  Gandulphns  travelled 
up  and  down  to  multiply  converts,  and 
that  they  had  withdrawn  many  from  the 
belief  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Sacra- 
ment; that  they  owned  themselves  to  be 
the  scholars  of  Gundulphus,  who  had  in- 
structed them  in  the  evangelical  aod  apos- 
tolical doctrine.  *^This,'*  said  they,  "  is 
our  doctrine,  to  renounce  the  world,  to 
bridle  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  to  maintain 
ourselves  by  the  labour  of  our  own  hands, 
to  do  violence  to  no  man,  to  love  the 
brethren.  If  this  plan  of  righteousness 
be  observed,  there  is  no  need  of  baptism ; 
if  it  be  neglected,  baptism  is  of  no  avail." 
They  particularly  objected  to  the  baptism 
of  infants,  because  they  were  altogether 
incapable  of  understanding  or  confessing 
the  truth.  They  denied  the  real  presence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  Lord's  Supper :  they 
rejected  the  consecration  of  Churches: 
they  opposed  various  reigning  supersti- 
tions, particularly  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory and  the  practices  connected  with  it, 
They  likewise  refused  to  worship  the 
cross,  or  any  images  whatever.  The 
bishop  of  Arras,  having  examined  their 
supposed  errors,  and,  in  his  own  opinion, 
confuted  tliem,  drew  up  a  confession  of 
faith,  contrary  to  those  errors,  which  he 
reauired  the  heretics  to  si^n.  As  they 
did  not  well  understand  the  Latin  ton^e, 
he  caused  the  confession  to  be  explained 
to  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue  by  an  inter- 
preter; then,  according  to  this  account, 
thev  approved  and  signed  the  instrument, 
and  were  dismissed  in  peace  by  the 
bishop. 

It  IS  very  difficult  to  judge  a  cause  by 
hearing  only  one  side,  and  that  side 
prejudiced  to  an  extreme.  If .  we  are 
tempted  to  look  on  the  doctrines  of  Gun- 
dulphus in  a  favourable  light,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  characters  of  these 
his  timorous  disciples,  from  this  short 
narrative  of  his  enemies,  how  much  more 
excellent  might  they  appear,  if  we  had 
his  writings  and  sermons  1  As  he  did 
not  deny  the  use  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
but  only  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
it  is  probable  that  he  held  baptism  also  in 
a  similar  manner.    If,  however,  he  abso* 


lately  rejected  die  baptiam  of  inBaots, 
the  people  who  call  themselves  Baptists 
at  this  day  may  seem  with  jnstice  to 
claim  Gundulphus  as  belonging  to  their 
sect.  The  nature  of  mankind,  ever  pioa* 
to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another,  will 
easily  account  for  this  circamstsnce  of 
the  rejection  of  infant-baptism.  The 
practice  had  long  been  sullied  with  su- 
perstitious fooleries :  the  transition  to  its 
total  rejection  was  natural.  Yet  we 
shall  afterward  see  reason  to  doubt, 
whether  this  people  did  deny  the  abso- 
lute unlawfulness  of  infant-baptism,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  religious  views 
of  the  Waldenses ;  for  the  probability  is 
strong,  that  generally  those  called  here- 
tics m  France,  Flanders,  and  Italy,  in 
these  middle  ages,  were  similar  to  each 
other  in  doctrines  and  customs.  And 
certainly  we  see  in  them  a  noble  testimo- 
ny to  the  existence  of  evangelical  truth,  a 
body  of  men  in  Italy  before  the  year  1036, 
in  doctrine  and  practice  directljr  opposite 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  spreading  purity 
of  Christian  worship  through  the  worid 
with  all  their  might,  and  distinguishing 
themselves  from  the  general  mass  of 
Christians  in  the  West.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  they  held  maniage 
as  unlawful,  though  they  were  Thej  op- 
chargod  with  this  sentiment  C***^^ 
by  their  enemies:  and  not-  ©j^^'p. 
withstanding  some  errors  and  tions. 
blemishes,  it  is  not  to  be 
donbted  but  that  on  the  whole  they  were 
of  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  FaithfuHy 
to  withstand  idolatry  and  the  reigning 
corruptions,  required  a  light  and  strength 
far  above  nature,  and  I  have  only  to  re- 
gret, that,  afler  a  careful  search,  this  is 
all  the  account  I  can  find  of  them. 

Not  long  afler  the  supposed  heretics 
of  Orleans,  arose  the  famous  Berenga- 
rius  of  Tours,  who  wrote  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  His 
writings  called  forth  the  most  learn- 
ed Romanists  to  defend  the  tenets  of 
Paschasius  Radbertus ;  and  Berengarios 
was  compelled  to  renoonee,  and  to  bum 
his  writings.  But  be  recanted  again  and 
again,  and  returned,  says  a  contempora- 
ry popish  author,*  like  the  dog  to  his 


*  Bertola,  Presbyter  of  CoaBtaDtia.  ^  See 
Bishop  Newton's  M  vol.  of  the  Proheeiei,  p. 
164.  I  have  examined  Du  Pin,  Natalis  Alex- 
ander, A.  Butler^  and  Moshein,  on  this  sab- 
}ect ;  and  find  the  whole  mass  of  informalioa 
so  very  UDinteretUns,  though  prolix  bej-ood 
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Tomit.  "Whether  he  died  in  the  same 
lentiments,  is  stroiiflrly  contested  between 
the  papists  and  the  protestants.  The 
former  quote  William  of  Malmsbury, 
who  says,  he  did  trembling.  «*Thi8 
day,*'  said  he,  **will  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  appear  to  me,  either  to  grlorify  his 
mercy  in  my  repentance,  or,  as  I  fear,  to 
punish  me  for  the  mischief  I  have  done 
by  my  example."  The  sentiment  wheth- 
er founded  on  fact  or  not,  is  strpn^ly 
expressive  of  the  genius  of  the  then 
reigninff  religion,  which  excluded  the 
spirit  of  adoption  and  filial  confidence  in 
God  through  Christ,  and  supported  the 
spirit  of  bondage  and  anxiety.  And  the 
effect  was,  in  this  case,  proportional  to 
the  cause.  Men  had  lost  the  Christian 
article  of  justification  through  faith  alone ; 
and  believing  salvation  to  be  suspended 
on  the  merit  of  human  works,  they  found 
it  impossible  for  Berengarios,  even  on 
the  most  sincere  repentance  for  his  sup- 
posed heresy,  to  countervail  the  mis- 
chiefs which  he  had  done  by  misleading 
others.  Whether  then  we  suppose  the 
confession  of  Berengarius  to  be  a  forgery, 
or  a  real  fact,  it  was  delivered  in  the 
i^rit  of  those  who  weighed  human  me- 
rits and  demerits  in  opposite  scales,  and 
found  no  other  method  of  determining 
the  question  of  a  man's  salvation  or  de- 
struction, than  that  which  should  result 
from  the  comparison  of  his  good  actions 
with  his  crimes.  How  impossible  is  it 
by  such  a  procedure  to  give  solid  peace 
of  conscience  to  a  sinner !  Joy,  love,  and 
cheerful  activity  in  the  Christian  life, 
can  have  no  existence  on  such  a  plan : 
but  such  was  the  general  spirit  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  times  we  are  reviewing.  It 
is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  papists 
or  the  protestants  were  in  the  right,  in 
the  determination  of  the  question,  In  what 
sentiments  did  Berengarius  die?  The 
former  have  the  advantage  of  positive 
testimony  in  their  favour.  The  Question 
is,  however,  perfectly  immaterial.  The 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  depends  not 
on  the  character  of  Berengarius  for  its 
decision.  I  know  no  mark?  of  his  Chris- 
tian piety;  and  his  repeated  dissimula- 
tions render  him  no  honour  to  either 
partT.  It  is,  however,  of  some  moment 
to  observe,  that  he  was  the  instrument  of 
calling  forth  a  degree  of  salutary  opposi- 


tion to  the  errors  of  the  times.  He  call- 
ed the  Church  of  Rome  a  church  of  ma- 
lignants,  the  council  of  vanity,  and  the 
seat  of  Satan.  He  corrupted,  s^  some 
old  historians,  almost  all  the  French, 
Italians,  and  English,  with  his  depravi- 
ties. The  expressions  are  much  too 
strong;  but,  no  doubt,  a  salutary  check 
was  given  to  the  growing  superstitions : 
the  opposition  to  the  popedom,  though  it 
did  not  lay  hold  of  the  central  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  might  yet  pave  the  way  for 
still  more  effective  exertions;  and  served 
at  least  to  inform  mankind,  that  the  court 
of  Rome  was  not  infallible. 


nleaiure,  that  the  few  seoteneei  in  the  text 
leem  to  roe  all  that  it  needfal  to  be  observed 
oo  the  Berengtrian  controverffy. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE   PROPAOATION  OF  THE   GOSPEL   lU 
THIS   CENTURY. 

The*  work  of  Christian  piety,  which 
had  been  successfully  carried  on  in  Hun- 
gary, was  now  crowned  with  still  greater 
prosperi^.  Stephen  the  king,  gt^pijen 
who  had  been  baptized  by  king  of 
Adalbert  bishop  of  Prague,  Hungary 
and  who  began  to  reij^  in  the  bom, 
year  997,  showed  himself  a  j^  d  997^ 
zealous  patron  of  the  Gospel. 
Under  his  auspices*  Astricus  came  into 
Hungary,  opened  a  school,  and  educated 
ministers,  while  Boniface,  one  of  his 
disciples,  preached  the  word  in  Lower 
Hungary.  The  zeal  of  Stephen,  indeed, 
was  much  stimulated  by  his  pious  queen, 
Gisla,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  II. 
He  often  accompanied  the  preachers,  arid 
pathetically  exhorted  his  subjects.  He 
suppressed  barbarous  customs,  and  re- 
stramed  blasphemy,  theft,  adultery  and 
murder.  His  kindness  to  the  poor,  and, 
indeed  his  whole  moral  conduct,  was  ad- 
mirable. His  excellent  code  of  laws  are 
to  this  day  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  Hun- 
gary. It  is  inscribed  to  his  son  Emeric, 
whom  he  exhorts  to  cultivate  sincere 
humility,  the  true  glory  of  a  king.  He 
forbids  in  it  all  impiety,  the  violation  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  irreverent  behaviour  in 
UiQ  house  of  God.  This  monarch  de- 
feated the  prince  of  Transilvania,  who 
had  invaded  his  dominions,  and  took  him 
prisoner;  but  restored  him  to  liberty, 
on  condition  that  he  should  allow  the 
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Stephen 
vai  the 

firttCbrii- 
taan  bo»- 
•rch  of 
Huonrr. 
He  died, 
A.D.  1038. 


Oospel  to  be  pretched  to  the 
TrantilTaniuie,  without  mo- 
leetation.  Stephen  was  a 
proeperout  mooareh,  but  foniMl 
afflictions  at  home  in  the  loss 
of  all  his  children.  His  mind 
was,  however,  improved  in 
divi  ne  things  by  his  safferingrs. 
He  laboured  three  years  under  a  compli- 
cation of  diseases,  and  died  in  the  year 
1038.*  He  had  lived  to  see  all  Hungary 
become  externally  Christian,  though 
Christianity  existed  there,  adulterated, 
or  clouded  at  least  by  papal  domination, 
and  by  the  fashionable  superstitions. 

Gerard,  a  Venetian,  had  been  much 
employed  by  king  Stephen,  as  bishop  of 
Choriad,  a  diocese  of  which  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  were  idolaters.  In  less 
than  a  year,  they,  in  general,  had  receiv- 
ed the  forms  of  Christianity  from  the 
pious  labours  of  Gerard.  The  power  of 
Stephen  had  seconded  the  views  of  the 
bishop ;  but  the.  prospect  chauffed  on  the 

Brief  ac- 


count of 
bii  mccet- 
■Or,  Peter. 


king's  decease.    His  nephew 
and  successor  Peter,  perse- 
cuted Grerard :  he  was,  how- 
ever, expelled  by  his  subjects 
in  1042,  and  Abas,  a  noble- 
man, was  made  king  of  Hungary,  who 
being  slain  after  two  years,  Peter  was 
recafled,  but  was  once  more  banished. 
Andrew,  the  son  of  Ladislaus,  the  cousin 
of  king  Stephen,  was  appointed  king,  on 
the  condition  of  restoring  idolatry.    Ge- 
rard and  three  other  bishops  endeavoured 
to  divert  him  from  the  desiflrn.    But  they 
were  assaulted  on  the  road  by  duke  Va- 
thas,  a  zealous  pagan.    Andrew  himself 
came  up  to  the  spot,  and  rescued  one  of 
the  bishops :  the  other  three,  of  whom 
Gerard  was  one,  had  fallen  by  the  axm 
of  the  barbarian.    It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Divine  Providence  permitted 
their  atrocious  villany  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.   The  heart  of  Andrew  was  mov- 
ed: he  had  seen  of  what  idolatry  was 
capable:  he  examined  Christianity,  re- 
ceived it,  repressed  idolatry,  and  reigned 
successfully.    After  the  Hungarians  had 
seen  such  a  prince  as  Stephen,  and  had 
felt  the  good  effects  on  society  resulting 
from  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
that  they  could  still  prefer  idolatry  is  a 
deplorable  proof  of  the  native  power  of 
himian  depravity.    What  long-continued 
exertifine  are  necessary  to  establish  genu- 
ine goodness  in  a  country ! 


In*  Denmark,  Othingar,  a  bishop  of 
that  country,  OLtended  the  pale  of  the 
Church  by  his  labours;  and  Unwan,  the 
bishop  of  Hamburg,  under  the  patronape 
of  the  emperor  Henry  U.  cat  down  ths 
idolatrous  groves,  which  die  people  of  his 
diocese  frequented,  and  erected  churches 
in  their  st^. 

Godeschalcus,t  duke  of  the  Vandals, 
revived  among  his  subjects  the  regard  for 
the  Gospel,  which  they  had  once  em- 
braced, and  which  they  had  afterwards 
neglected.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  were  the  limits  of  his  domi- 
nions. But  I  find  Lubeck,  Mecklenburg, 
and  Sclavonia  mentioned  as  belonging  to, 
or  as,  at  least,  contiguous  to  his  dtikedom. 
Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this 
prince,  and  of  the  success  of  his  laboaxB.^ 
He  is  reported  to  have,  in  person,  exhort- 
ed his  people  with  much  affection  in  the 
public  assemblies ;  and  John,  a  Scotch- 
man, the  bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  bap- 
tized great  nimibers  of,  the  Sclavonians. 
Yet  this  last  people,  together  with  the 
Obotriti,  whose  capital  town  was  Meck- 
lenburg, the  Yenedi,  who  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  Prussians, 
continued  pa^ns,  in  a  great  measure, 
throughout  this  century.  Boleslaus,  king 
of  P<nand,  attempted  to  force  these  na- 
tions into  a  profession  of  Christianity; 
and  some  of  his  attendants  used  methods 
to  evangelize  them,  which  were  better 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  GospeL 
Boniface,  in  particular,^  and  eighteen 
other  persons,  set  out  from  Germany,  to 
labour  among  the  Prussians,  and  were 
massacred  by  that  barbarous  people. 
They  seem  to  have  been  among  the  last 
of  the  European  nations  who  submitted 
to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  In  the  zealous  at- 
tempts made  for  their  conversion,  thousfa 
unsuccessful,  we  see  abundant  proon, 
that  the  spirit  of  propagating  the  Gospel, 
which  was  the  brightest  gem  of  these 
dark  ages,  still  existed. 

Nor  had  the  zeal  of.  our  own  aaeestois 
evaporated  in  this  century.  In  the  year 
1001,  at  the  desire  of  Olaus  U,  king  of 
Sweden,  some  English  priests 
were  sent  over  into  the  north 
by  king  Ethelred.  Of  these 
Sigefrid,  archdeacon  of  York, 
was  one.  His  labours  were 
very  successful,  and  he  was 


En^ish 
mission- 
ary to 
Sweden, 

A.D.]0(». 


*  Alban  BuUer. 


*  Cent  Magd.  CcDt.  XI. 
1  Crantzius  in  Vandalia. 
\  Moiheim,  Cent  XI.  Chap.  L 
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appointed  biabop  of  Wexia,  in  East-Gkith- 
land.  Having  established  the  churches 
there,  he  preached  to  the  infidels  in 
West-Gothland,  leavinpr  his  nephews  to 
govern  his  diocese  while  he  was  absent. 
But  they  were  murdered  by  the  pagan 
nobility  of  the  country.  A  melancholy 
proof,  how  strong  the  spirit  of  idolatry 
still  remained  in  these  northern  regions ! 
The  same  kind  of  family  pride,  which,  at 
this  day,  preserves  the  remnants  of  po- 
pery in  protestant  countries,  preserved 
the  existence  of  paganism  in  Sweden. 
Sigefrid|^  however,  returned  into  his  dio- 
cese, died  there  a  natural  death,  and  was 
buried  at  Wexia. 

.  This  man  is  said  to  have  finished  his 
course  about  the  year  1002 ;  an  account 
inconsistent,  as  to  the  order  of  time,  with 
that  which  has  been  already  given.  But 
not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  such  nice- 
ties of  chronology,  as  at  this  distance  of 
time  are  impossible  to  be  adjusted,  it  is 
more  material  to  observe  that  he  appears 
to  havo  been  an  apostolic  person ;  that  on 
his  first  arrival  in  Sweden,  he  was  ob- 
liged, chiefly,  to  jpreach  by  interpreters ; 
that  he  prevailed  on  the  king  to  spare 
the  murderers  of  his  nephews :  and,  that 
though  he  was  very  poor,  he  refused  to 
touch  the  fine  which  had  been  exacted  on 
those  murderers,  and  which  had  been 
offered  to  him  as  a  present  by  the  Swe- 
dish monarch.*  Gotebald,  another  Eng- 
Also  to  ^*®^  missionary,  was  appoint- 
Norwur.  ^^  bishop  in  Norway,  and 
preached  in  Schonen. 
Ulfirid,  a  learned  and  vhrtuous  Eng- 
lishman, preached  the  faith,  first  in  Ger- 
many, afterward  in  Sweden  under  the 
patronage  of  king  Glaus ;  where  he  was 
TTif  'A  *°  instrument  of  converting 

•lain  by  ""^"y*  ^"'  ^'^  *^«  y«*'  1^®' 
the  pains  PTeaching  against  the  idol 
in  Sweden,  Thor,  and  hewing  it  down 
A.D.  1028.  ^^^^  ^  hatchet,  he  was  slain 
by  the  pagans.  See  Adam  of 
Bremen,  who  wrote  nis  History  of  the 
Church  in  1080. 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  natural  son 
of  Swein  11.  whose  ffreat  uncle  Canute 
had  reigned  in  England,  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father,  who  had  no  legi- 
timate issue.  He  became  king  of  Den- 
mark by  election,  warred  against  the  tur- 
bulent barbarians  his  neighbours,  and 
planted  the  profession  of  Christianity  in 


CanutelV. 
surnamed 
the  Saint, 
murdered 
aboaa086. 


JEInoth,  a 
monk  of 
Canter- 
bury, 
wrote  his 
life. 


Courland,  Samogitia,  and  Li- 
vonia.  His  zeal  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy  having 
disgusted  his  subjects,  he  was 
deserted  and  murdered.    His 
brother     Glaus     succeeded, 
whose  successor  Eric  III.  restored  the 
authority  of  the  clergy.    The 
Life  of  Canute  was  written 
by  iGlnoth,  a  monk  of  Can- 
terbury, who  lived   twenty- 
four  years  in  Denmark,  and 
who  wrote  in  1105.    He  tells 
us,  that  the  first  preachers  of 
the  faith  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, were   EnffUsh  priests;    that  the 
Danes  embraced  the  Gospel  with  zeal, 
but  that  the  Swedes,  obstinate  in  their 
idolatry,  murdered  an  Englishman,  nam- 
ed Eschil,  while  he  was  preaching  Christ 
to  some  savage  tribes.    That  Sweden, 
however,  was    chiefly   evangelized    by 
Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  is  the  remark 
of  Stiernman,  in  his  treatise  on  the  state 
of  learnin?  amonsr  the  ancient  Swedes.* 
Glaus,  King  of  Norway,  assisted  the 
Danes  against  Ethelred  of  England,  and, 
in  his  return  from  England,  carried  over 
several  priests;  one  of  whom,  named 
Grimkele,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Dron- 
theim,  the  capital  of  king  Glaus.    This 
prince    abolished    idolatrous 
customs  in  Norway,  Grkney, 
and  Iceland.    He  used  to  tra- 
vel with  zealous  preachers, 
exhorting  his  subjects,  and 
destroying  temples.   The  pa- 
gans, at  length,  aided  by  Ca* 
nute  of  En^nd,  defeated  and 

slew  him  in  the  year  1030. 

Magnus  was  called  home  from  Russia, 
and  became  king  of  Norway  in  1039  J* 

The  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  Den- 
mark were,  upon  the  whole,  very  conspi- 
cuous in  this  century.  Hear  the  account 
of  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  this  country  in  the 
year  1080.  "Look,"  says  he,  **at  that 
very  ferocious  nation  of  the  Danes — ^For 
a  long  time  they  have  been  accustomed, 
in  the  praises  of^^God,  to  resound  Alleluia. 
Look  at  that  piratical  people.  They  are 
now  content  with  the  traits  of  their  own 
country.  Look  at  that  horrid  region, 
formerly  altogether  inaccessible  on  ac- 
count of  idolatry;  they  now  eagerly 
admit  the  preachers  of  the  word."^. 


Glaus  IL 
king  of 
Norway, 
slain  by 
Canute  of 
England, 

A.D.  1030. 
His 


•  Glaus  Marn.  B.  17.  C.  «0.    CoUier»s  Ecc 
Hist    Alban  BuUer,  CoL  n. 
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From  thU  rerj  iraperfeet  aceoant,  for 
which  I  am  obliged  to  Gibbon,  and  which 
he  candidly  admits  to  be  true,  we  may 
collect,  what  a  blessed  woric  it  is  to  pro- 
pagate the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  that  no  men 
desenre  better  of  mankind  than  faithful 
missionaries;  and,  that  the  allegorical 
descriptions  of  the  effects 'of  real  Chris- 
tianity, which  we  meet  with  in  the  pro- 
phets, ha?e  a  deep  and  solid  meaning.* 
To  see  Danes  ana  Englishaen  enjoying 
together,  in  mutual  confidence  and  cha^ 
rity,  the  blessing  of  true  religion,  mast 
have  been  surprising  to  those,  who  had 
known  with  what  sa?age  barbarity  the 
former  had  desolated  the  habitations  of 
the  latter.  In  truth,  that  religion  which 
could  molify,  transfcnrm,  and  rectify  the 
heart  of  an  ancient  Dane,  must  indeed 
be  divine.  These  are  the  triumphs  cf 
the  Gospel.  It  was  the  preaching  of  the 
Qrosa,  attended  with  the  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  effected  this  salutary 
change  of  manners  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. Denmark  had  inflicted  much  evil 
on  her  southern  neighbours,  and  they 
'  requited  her  with  spiritual  blessings.  It 
Is  remarkable,  that,  to  this  day,  no  nation 
has  exceeded  the  Danes  in  labours  for  the 
propa^tion  of  the  Gospel,  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities  and  opportunities.  And 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  owe  much 
to  mankind  on  the  score  of  flrratitude,  for 
the  favours  of  the  same  kind  which  their 
ancestors  recei? ed. 

For  want  of  materials,  I  cannot  dwell 
on  the  particulars  of  the  conversion  of  this 
people,  f  But  the  durable  change  of  their 
manners  intimates,  that  their  country 
must  have  been  blessed  with  one  of  those 
gracious  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 


*  Isaiah  xi.  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid. 

f  One  instance,  however,  It  recorded,  that 
deserfet  to  be  mentioned.  William,  an  Eng- 
lish priest,  attended  Canute  the  Great,  in  one 
of  his  voprages  from  England  to  Denmark. 
Moved  with  pity  on  account  of  the  idolatry 
of  the  Danes,  he  desired  to  be  left  as  a  mis- 
sionary. His  labours  were  successful,  and 
he  was  appointed  bishopof  Rosobild  in  Zea- 
land. Kinir  Swein  having  put  to  death  tome 
persons  without  a  legal  trial,  William  forbad 
his  entrance  into  the  church.  Several  courtiers 
drawing  their  swords,  the  bishop  offered  them 
his  neck.  Swein  submitted,  conformed  to  the 
rolea  of  penance  Imposed  by  William,  aiid 
«Tep  after  concurred  with  his  views.  The  bi- 
shop of  Rosehild  died  in  the  year  1067.  Al- 
baa  Butler. 


the  consequences  of  which  are  commonly 
felt  for  ages  after.  Toward  the  close  m 
this  century,  the  northern  n&tions  ceased 
to  invade  the  southern  entirely.  The 
last  attempt  was  made  by  Maffnus,  king 
of  Norway,  on  the  isle  of  Anfffesea;  bat 
he  was  repulsed  by  Hugh earlof  Shrews- 
bury,* in  the  eleventh  year  of  William 
Rufus.  **  That  restless  people  seem 
about  this  time  to  have  learned  the  use 
of  tillage,  which  thenceforth  kept  them 
at  home,  and  freed  the  other  nations  ci 
Europe  from  the  devastations  spread  over 
them  by  those  piratical  invader^.  This 
proved  one  great  cause  of  the  stftsequent 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the 
southern  nations.** 

I  quote  the  words  of  Hume,  which  re- 
present in  a  very  perspicuous  manner  the 
advantages  restutingfrom  the  civiltzatioa 
of  the  north,  not  only  to  the  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Swedes,  but  also  to  the 
south  of  Europe.    It  is  in  a88ifi[ning  the, 
cause  of  this  happy  change,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  dissent  from  that  elegant  his- 
torian.     He    thinks  that  the  eCCSci  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  these  north- 
em  people  having  learned  the  use  of  til- 
lage,   but,  besides  that  he  has  no  histo- 
rical evidence  of  this  fact,  and  supports  it 
by  mere  conjecture,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  How 
came  they  to  be  so  docile  and  tractable, 
as  to  submit  to  the  arts  of  agriculture ! 
Does  a  nation,  habituated  to  arms  and  to 
idleness,  easily  give  itself  up  to  industry, 
and  the  arts  of  peace  t  If  we  can  answer 
this  (^ue&tion  aright,  we  shall  know  to 
what  IS  to  be  ascribed  the  happy  trans- 
formation of  the  north.    Scanty  as  my 
materials  have  been,*  I  have  yet  shown, 
that  the  Gospel  had  now  been  for  three 
centuries  preached  in  Scandinavia.    To 
this,  doubtless  as  the  principal  cause,  we 
must  attribute  the  happy  alteration  of 
manners    in    those    barbarous    re^ons. 
Christian  godliness  has  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  is  to  come.    While  it  conducts 
enslaved  souls  into  liberty,  and,  turning 
them  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  Goo, 
invests  them  with  the  garments  of  salva- 
tion, it  also  meliorates  their  condition  in 
this  life,  and  diffuses  throusrh  the  world 
the  most  salutary  precepts  ofpeace,  order, 
and  tranc^uillity.    Let  not  men  expect  the 
general  civUization  of  the  globe  by  any 
other  methods.    When  the  earth  shaU 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  then 

*  Home,  voL  i.  ••  v. 
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will  the  nations  learn  war  no  more.  We 
enjoy  at  this  day,  the  advantaffes  of  so- 
ciety derived  to  Earope,  £rom  the  propa- 
ffation  of  the  Gospel,  while  we  ungrate- 
fully depreciate  the  labours  of  those 
Christian  Missionaries,  through  which, 
under  God,  those  advantages  were  con- 
yeyed  to  us.  Our  Saviour  has  directed 
us  to  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that 
he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest:  and  every  one,  who  breathes 
the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  will  de- 
youfly  obey  tne  precept.    . 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THB    STATE    OF    THB    CHURCH    IN 
ENGLAND. 

As  the  importance  of  our  own  country 
beffan  to  be  displayed  in  this  century,  it 
wiU  be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
appearance  of  religion  in  an  island,  which, 
we  have  seen,  had  so  distinguished  a 
share  in  diffiisin?  divine  truths  through  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  Even  the  Very 
little  of  evangelical  religion  which  we  may 
discover,  may  deserve  our  attention. 

In  the  reio^n  of  Etheired,  a  very  cruel 
massacre  of  the  Danes  was,  by  royal 
order,  made  throughout  his  dominions 
The  rage  of  the  populace,  excited  by  so 
many  injuries,  was  extreme,  and  made  no 
distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty.  Swein,  kin?  of  Denmark,  amply 
reven^d  these  cruelties,  by  repeated  de- 
vastations: and  the  unwarlike  Etheired 
fled  into  Normandy  to  save  his  life,  while 
his  subjects  felt  all  the  miseries  which 
mieht  be  expected  from  incensed  and  vic- 
tonous  barbarians.  Amouff  other  instances 
of  their  hostilities,  they  levied  a  contri- 
bution on  the  coun^  of  Kent,  and  murder- 
ed the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
refused  to  countenance  the  exaction.* 

The  author,  whose  short  account  I  have 
followed,  does  not  deign  to  give  us  the 
name  of  this  archbishop,  nor  to  relate  a 
single  circumstance  ot  his  murder.  I 
cannot  but  think,  however,  that  he  would 
have  enlarged  on  the  subject  if  it  would 
have  gratified  his  dislike  of  religion.  But 
thus  a  conduct,  at  once  the  most  magna- 
nimous and  patriotic,  is  buried  in  obscu- 
rity,  because  the  hero  was  an  ecclesiastic. 
Let  it,  however,  receive  the  justice  which 
is  due  to  it  from  these  memoirs. 

Thef  Danes  were  besieging  Canter- 
bury, when  Alphage,  the  archbishop,  was 


•  Hume,  V.  L  p.  144.    f  Collier '•  £m.  Hist 
Vol.  L  3  F 


entreated  by  his  friends  to  save  his  own 
life.  "  God  forbid ,"  said  Alphage,  »<  that 
I  should  tarnish  my  character  by  so  in- 
glorious a  conduct ;  and  should  be  afraid 
of  goiuff  to  heaven,  because  a  violent 
death  lies  across  the  passage.  I  have 
been  the  instrument  of  arawing  over  sev- 
eral considerable  persons  among  these 
Danes  to  the  Gospel :  it  this  be  a  fault, 
I  shall  be  happy  in  suffering  for  it.  I 
have  ransoAled  some  of  my  countrymen, 
and  supported  others  when  in  captivity. 
If  Danes  be  angry,  because  I  have  re- 
proved their  sins,  it  behoves  me  to  re- 
member him  who  hath  said,  *  if  thou  give 
not  the  wicked  warning,  his  blood  will 
I  require  at  thine  hand.'  It  is  the  character 
of  a  hireling  to  leave  the  sheep  when  he 
seeth  the  wolf  coming.  I  mean,  there- 
fore, to  stand  the  shock,  and  submit  to 
the  order  of  Divine  Providence."* 

The  archbishop,  influenced  by  these 
motives,  remaiuftd  in  Canterbury,  and 
exhorted  the  people,  as  a  Christian  pas- 
tor :  but  the  Danes  entered  the  city  by 
violence,  and  exercised  the  most  horrid 
barbarities,  particularly  on  ladies  of 
quality,  whom  they  dragged  to  the  stake 
and  burnt  to  death,  nor  did  they  spare 
even  infants.  Alphage,  moved  at  tnese 
hideous  scenes,  had  the  boldness  to  ex- 
postulate with  them.  "The  cradle," 
says  he,  "can  afford  no  triumphs  for 
soldiers.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to 
exercise  your  vengeance  on  me,  whose 
death  may  give  some  celebrity  to  your 
names.  Kememher  some  of  your  troops 
have,  through  my  means,  been  brought 
over  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  I  have 
frequently  rebuked  you  for  your  acts  oY 
injustice.  The  Danes,  exasperated  at 
his  words,  seized,  and  bound  the  arch- 
bishop, and  kept  him  prisoner  for  seven 
months.  His  liberty,  however,  was  of- 
fered to  him  on  condition  of  immense 
pajrments  to  be  made  by  himself,  and  by 
Etheired  the  king.  lie  told  them  that 
the  sums  were  too  large  to  be  raised  by 
any  exactions,  and  he  firmly  refused  to 
drain  the  treasures  of  the  Church  for  the 
sake  of  saving  his  life;  accounting  it 
wrong  to  giva  to  Pasans  those  sums 
which  had  been  devoted  to  the  honour  of 
religion,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  popr. 
The  merciless  Danes  enraged  beyond 
measure,  threw  him  down  and  stone4 
him,  while  he  prayed  for  his  enemies  and 
for  the  Church ;  and,  at  length,  a  certain 
Dane,  lately   become  a  Christian,  dit* 
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patched  him,  in  order  to  free  him  from 
his  pain. — One  of  his  successors,  the  fa- 
mous Lanfranc,  doubted  whether  Alphage 
ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  martyr,  be- 
cause he  had  not  died  explicitly  for  the 
Christian  faith.  But  Ansel m,  a  still 
more  famous  personage,  told  Lanfranc, 
that  Alphage  was  a  real  martyr,  who  died 
rather  tnan  commit  an  unjust  thing.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  conceive  that 

wP*  ^y  spirit,  less  than  that  of  a 
•hop  of  Christian,  could  have  con- 
Canter-  ducted  him  through  such  a 
bury,  scene,  and  supported  him  with 

nardered,  so  much  fortitude  and  cha- 
A  J).  1013.  rity. — ^Alphage  was  murdered 
in  the  year  1013. 

A  preceding  archbishop,  probably  his 
immediate  predecessor,  Elfric,  in  the 
year  1006,  nad  directed  in  one  of  the 
canons  published  at  a  council,*  in  which 
.he  presided,  that  every  parish-priest 
should  be  obliged,  on  Sunaays  and  on 
other  holidays,  to  explain  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  ana  the  Gospel  for 
the  day,  before  the  people,  in  the  English 
tongue.  While  historians  enlarge  on  the 
quarrels  between  the  papacy  and  the  civil 
power,  and  descant,  with  tedious  prolixi- 
ty, on  the  superstitions,  which  were  in 
vogue  during  the  dark  ages,  they  are  too 
apt  to  pass  over  in  a  slight  and  cursory 
manner  such  facts  as  these,  which  appear 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Let  the 
reader  who  has  seriously  considered  the 
importance  and  excellency  of  evangelical 
truth,  reflect  on  the  preciousness  of  the 
doctrines,  which  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  some  of  the  plainest  and  most 

Sractical  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
o  either  exhibit  or  imply ;  and  he  will 
be  convinced,  that  if  the  canon  of  Elfric 
had  been  obeyed  with  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  spirit  and  exactness  in  a  number 
of  parishes  in  England,  the  ignorance 
and  darkness  could  not  have  oeen  so 
complete  nor  so  universal,  as  we  are  gen- 
erally taught  to  believe  it  was.  Such 
bishops  as  Elfric  and  Alphage  must  have 
been  useful  lights  in  those  times.  The 
Gospels  read  in  the  Churches,  I  suppose, 
were  either  the  same  as,  or  similar  to, 
those  which  are  read  at  this  day ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  imagined,  that  a  familiar  exposi- 
tion of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Creed 
and  Lord's  Prayer  would  be  in  vain;  be- 
cause, in  every  affe,  the  preaching  of  C  hris- 
tian  fundamentals  is  accompanied  with  a 
divine  energy,  and  the  word  returns  not 


'Collier. 


void  to  its  Divine  AuUior,  but  pnspos 
in  the  thing  whereto  he  sends  it*  The 
mixture  of  superstitious  inventions  mi^t 
adulterate,  but  could  not  altogether  de- 
stroy, the  efficacy  of  the  word  of  God.  Nor 
can  I  doubt  but  many  at  this  day,  who 
boast  of  their  exemptions  from  papal  ig- 
norance, and  who  call  themselves  eo- 
lightened,  liecause  they  have  been  refined 
by  philosophical  and  political  knowledge, 
are  themselves  much  inferior,  in  Chiis- 
tian  light  and  spirit,  to  many  who  lived 
in  the  dark  times  of  the  eleventh  cenforj, 
under  the  benefit  of  such  advantages  of 
instruction  as  the  canon  before  us  ^on^ 
ed.  For  that  elementary  knowledge, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  canon,  is  ever 
more  salutary  m  its  influence,  than  the 
most  ingenious  subtilties  of  literal  re- 
finement in  religion.  These,  like  the 
spider's  web,  are  intricate,  and  are  oftea 
found  to  be  flimsy  and  void  of  any  sub- 
stantial advantage  to  mankind.  Amted 
with  catechetical'knowledge,  I  conceive 
that  serious  minds  would  in  that  ase  find 
rest  and  food  to  their  souls ;  and  the  love  of 
God  being,  by  this  means,  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart,  would  constrain  the  missiooaiies 
of  that  period  to  diffuse  the  Gospel  in  the 
northern  regions  with  ability  ana  success. 

The  facts,  on  which  these  reflections 
are  founded,  may  show  us,  that  Grod  had 
not  forsaken  this  island  during  the  disas- 
trous reign  of  Ethelred,  though  the  po- 
litical hemisphere  was  gloomy  bevond 
expression.  Ethelred  himself,  had  re- 
turned into  his  kingdom,  yet  was  he 
never  able  to  make  head  against  the 
Danes,  who  at  length,  in  the  year  1017, 
brought  the  English  into  total  subjection. 
Their  king  Canute,  and  his  two  sons  in 
succession,  governed  England,  which, 
however,  recovered  itself  from  the  Dan- 
ish yoke,  and  received  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  son  of  Ethelred,  as  its  mon- 
arch, in  the  year  1041.  But  the  Saxon 
line,  though  restored,  was  unable  to  main- 
tain itself  on  the  throne,  and 
soon  sunk  under  the  power 
of  William  the  Norman,  who 
in  1066,  beheld  himself  so- 
vereign of  England,  which 
continues  under  the  govern- 
ment of  his  posterity  to  this 
day. 

Under  William,f  named  the  Conqueror, 


Cofiqaett 
ofEnckod 
by  WU- 
Ham,  doke 
of  Nor- 
mandy, 

AD.  1066. 


•  Isaiah  Iv. 

•{■Osmund,  a  Norman, privy  eoanseUorto 
William  the  Conqueror,  aherwardt  biahopof 
SaUsbury,  corrected  the  liturgy  uaed  in  hit 
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the  papal  power,  which  hitherto  had  by 
no  means  been  so  absolute  in  England 
at  in  the  southern  countries,  Began  to  be 
felt  more  strongly,  and  soon  reached  the 
same  height  which  it  had  obtained  in 
France  antl  Italy.    The  tyrant  found  it 
a  convenient  engine  for  the  support  of 
his  own  despotic  authority:  and  while 
he  took  care  that  every  one  of  his  sub- 
jects should,  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
bow  under  the  yoke  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  supreme 
dominion  in  civil  affairs,  and  exercised 
it  with  the  most  unqualified  rigour.  Lan- 
franc,  whom  he  appointed  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  zealously  supported  the  pow- 
er of  Rome,  and  confirmed  the  absurd 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  by  his  in- 
fluence and  authority.     His  successor, 
Anselm,  was  no  less  devoted  to  the  pope, 
and  maintained  several  famous  contests 
with  his  sovereign  William  Rufus,  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  Conqueror.  This 
archbishop  contributed  much,  by  his  in- 
fluence, to  settle  the  celibacy  of  the  cler- 
gy in  England ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  even  the  virtues  of  this  great  man, 
through  the    peculiar    infelidty  of  the 
times,  were  attended  with  great  disadvan- 
tages to  the  state  of  society.    For  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  if  we  except 
his  attachment  to  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  and  his  passion  for  the  fashionable 
superstitions,  his  conduct  was  pious  and 
exemplary;  his  zeal  against  the  luxury, 
simony,  and  vices  of  the  great,  was  lau- 
dable :  and,  above  all,  his  defence  of 
evangelical  truth,  adorned  by  an  upright 
course  of  life  and  conversation,  preserved 
onder  God  some  genuine  remains  of  god- 
liness in  the  nation.    Nor  ought  we  to 
follow  implicitly  the  ideas  of  our  protes- 
tant  historians,  who,  in  every  debate  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Church,  are  sure 
to  decide  against  the  latter.    What  could 
be  more  arbitrary,  for  instance,  than  the 
demand  of  a  thousand    pounds    which 
William  Rufus  made  upon  Anselm?  And 
what  more  wanantable  than  the  conduct 
of  the  latter  ?•    He  offered  the  king  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  were  refused  in 
disgust.    Anselm  gave  the  sum  to  the 
poor,  rather    than  rack  his  tenants  to 
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diocese.  And  he  was  thonght  to  have  done  the 
work  so  jadiciously,  that  the  Senrioe  **  In  Usum 
Sarnam,'*  was  reeeived  in  other  dioceses,  and 
became  common  throoghout  England.  For, 
before  this  time,  every  diocese  had  its  appro- 
priate Liturgy.  Collier's  Eccles.  History. 
•  Collier. 


double  it,  and  said  to  the  tyrant, — "  If  I 
am  used  accordincj  to  my  station,  all  I 
have  is  at  your  service ;  if  I  am  treated  as  a 
slave,  I  shall  keep  my  property  to  myself." 
And  undoubtedly  the  rapacity  and  pro- 
faneness  of  the  Norman  princes,  particu- 
larly of  William  Rufus,  in  the  seizure 
and  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
were  justly  opposed  by  the  bishops  of 
those  times.  It  is  only  to  be  wished, 
that  they  had  conducted  their  opposition 
on  the  grounds  of  Scripture,  and  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  primitive  Church,  not  on 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Nothing  else  worthy  of  a  place  in  these 
memoirs  seems  to  have  occurred,  in  the 
general  history  of  our  island,  during  the 
course  of  this  century,  except  what  re- 
lates to  the  personal  character  of  Margap 
ret  queen  ot  Scotland :  a  woman  of  the 
rarest  piety,  and  of  a  character  fitted  to 
throw  a  lustre  on  the  purest  ages.     She 
was  sister  to  Edgar  Atheling,  the  grandson 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ethel  red.    Edgar  was 
a  peculiar  favourite  of  the  English,  be- 
cause he  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  line 
of  princes.    In  the  rei^  of  William  the 
Norman,  he  and  his  sister  found  a  safe* 
retreat  in  Scotland,  under  the  protection 
of  Malcolm,  who  by  the  assistance  of 
Edward    the  Confessor,  had    recovered 
the  throne  of  Scotland  from  the  usurper 
Macbeth.     Malcolm  married  the  Eng^ 
lish    princess.      Wonderful   things   are 
relatea  of  her  piety,  liberality,  and  hu- 
mility.   Through  her  influence,  the  fe- 
rocious spirit  of  her  husband  received  a 
happy  tincture  of  humanity.     She  was 
enabled  to  reform  the  kingdom  of  Scot* 
land  in  a  great  degree,  and  to  introduce 
a  more  serious  regard  to  the  duties  of 
the  Lord's  day,  than  had  been  known  in 
that  country.    She  had  by  Malcolm  six 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Three  of  her  sons 
reigned  successively,  and  were  esteem- 
ed expellent  monarchs.     Her  daughter 
Matilda  was  wife  to  Henry  I.  of  England, 
and  was  looked  on  as  a  pious  Christian. 
Margaret  had  taken  uncommon  care  of 
her  children^  education,  and  the  fruits  of 
her  labours  appeared  in  their  lives.  The- 
odoric,  her  confessor,  observes  that  she 
was  remarkably  attentive  in  public  praj- 
er.    "And,"  says  he,  "she  would  dis- 
course with  me  concerning  the  sweetness 
of  everlasting  life,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  draw  tears  from  my  eyes."     This 
same  Theodoric,  a  monk  of  Durham, 
•  Alban  BuUer,  Vol.  V. 
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wrote  her  Liib.  She  was  a^cted  with 
Malcolin  •icknew  at  the  ?ery  time 
III.  tur-  ^°  which  her  husband  Mai- 
mimed  .  colm  was  slain  at  Alnwick 
Ctnmore,  io  Northumberland,  in  the 
•lain*  time  of  William  Rufus,  in 

AJD.  109B.  1093.  The  bitter  news  was 
brought  to  her  ears :  her  reflec- 
tion upon  it  was  truly  Christian:  **I 
thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  this  flfreat  afflic- 
tion is  evidently  sent  to  purity  me  irom 
my  sins.  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  by 
thy  death  hast  given  life  to  the  world, 
deliver  me  from  evij."  She  survived 
this  event  only  a  few  days.  A  princess 
of  such  accomplishments  could  not  have 
shone  in  vain  in  Scotland ;  but,  most  pro- 
bably, must  have  led  many,  in  a  rude  and 
iffnorant  a^,  to  think  that  there  was  some- 
thing real  in  godliness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AN0ELM. 

That  good  men  frequently  appear  to 
more  advantage  in  private  life  than  in 
public,  is  a  remark  which  was  perhaps 
never  better  exemplified  than  in  ihia  pre- 
late, of  whom  all  that  is  known  by  the 
generality  of  readers  is,  that  he  was  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  papal  dominion 
in  England.  I  can  easily  conceive  that 
be  might  be  influenced  hy  the  purest  mo- 
tives in  tiiis  part  of  his  conduct,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  shameless  and  profane  man- 
ners of  the  Norman  princes.  ^  But  his 
private  life  was  purely  his  own,  originat- 
ing more  directly  from  the  honest  and 
ff<K>d  heart,  with  which,  through  ffrace, 
he  was  eminently  endowed.  As  a  divine 
and  a  Christian,  he  was  the  first  of  cha- 
racters in  this  century,  and  is,  therefore, 
deserving  of  some  attention. 

He  was  bom  at  Aoust  in  Piedmont.* 
From  early  life  his  religious  cast  of  mind 
was  80  prevalent  that^  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, he  offered  himself  to  a  monastery, 
but  was  refused,  lest  his  father  should 
have  been  displeased.  He  afterwards 
became  entangled  in  the  vanities  of  the 
world;  and,  to  his  death,  he  bewailed 
the  sins  of  his  youth.  Becoming  a  scho- 
lar of'Lanfranc,  his  predecessor  in  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  at  that  time  a  monk 
at  Bee,  in  Normandy,  he 
Anselm         commenced  monk  in  the  vear 

monr"  *     1^^^'  ^^  ^  «ff®  ^^  twenty- 

*  seven.  He  afterwards  became  [ 

•  fluUer,  Vol.  IV.  I 


the  prior  of  the  monaBtery*    A.D.loeOL 
His    progress    in    religious 
knowledge  was  grre^t :  but  mildness  and 
charity  seem  to  have  predominated  in  all 
his  views  of  piety.     The  book,  commoD- 
ly  called  Augustine's  Meditations,  was 
chiefly  abstracted  from  the  writings  of 
Ansel  m .    At  the  age  of  forty- 
five  he  became  abbot  of  Bee.    L«»f^ 
Lanfranc  dying  in  1089,  WU-    ^"'^^^ 
liam  Rufus  usurped  the  reve-    ^J^pba^^ 
nues  of  the  See  of  Canterbu-    ^^^^  ^ 
Tj,  and  treated  the  monks  of 
the  place  in  a  barbarous  man-    A  J>.  1089. 
ner.    For  several  yeass  this 

Erofane  tyrant  declared,  that  none  should 
ave  the  See  while  he  lived ;  but  a  fit  of 
sickness  overawed  his  spirit ;  and  coib- 
science,  the  voice  of  God,  which  oftea 
speaks  even  in  the  proudest  and  the  most 
insensible,  severely  reproved  his  wicked- 
ness ;  insomuch  that  he  nominated  Anselm 
to  be  the  successor  of  Lan- 
franc   That  Anselm  should     Wliriwn 
have  accepted  the  office  with    Ruf«8*P- 
much  reluctance,  under  such    ^^m  his"" 
a  prince,  is  by  no  means  to    Moeetaor. 
be  wondsred    at:    and,   the 
more  upright  and  conscientious  men  are, 
the  more  wary  and  reluctant  will  they 
always  be  fouira  in  accepting  offices  of  so 
sacred  a  nature ;  though  it  is  natural  for 
men  of  a  secular  spirit  to  judge  of  others 
by  themselves,  and  to  suppone  the  **  nolo 
episcopari,"  to  be,  without  any  excep- 
tions, the  language  of  hypocrisy. 

Anselm  pressed  the  king  to  allow  the 
calling  of  councils,  in  order  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  crimes  and  abuses ;  and 
also  to  fill  the  vacant  abbeys,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  William  had  reserved  to 
himself  with  sacrile^ous  avarioe.  No- 
thing but  the  conviction  of  conscience, 
and  the  ascendency  which  real  upright- 
ness maintains  over  wickedness  and  pro- 
fligacy j  could  have  induced  such  a  per- 
son as  William  Rufus  to  promote  Anselm 
to  the  See,  though  he  must  have  fore- 
seen how  improbable  it  was,  that  the 
abbot  would  ever  become  the  tame  in- 
strument of  his  tyranny  and  oppression. 
In  fact,  Anselm,  finding  the  Church  over^ 
borne  by  the  iniquities  of  the  tyrant,  re- 
tired to  the  continent  with  two  monks,  one 
of  whom,  named  Eadmer,  wrote  his  Life. 
Living  a  retired  life  in  Calabria,  he 
gave  employment  to  his  active  mind  in 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  reasons  why  Crod 
should  become  man,  and  on  AQtelm 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity    retired 
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into  ^^^  ^®  Incarnation :  a  work 

Calabria.  **  *****  *^'"®  useful  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  he  re- 
futed the  sentiments  of  Roscelin,  who 
had  published  erroneous  views  con- 
cerning the  Trinity.  For,  after  a  sleep 
of  many  ages,  the  genius  of  Arianism  or 
Socinianism,  or  boUi,  had  awakened,  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  general  igrnorance, 
to  corrupt  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Anselm  knew  how  to  rea- 
son closely  and  systematically,  after  the 
manner  of  the  famous  Peter  Lombard, 
master  of  the  sentences,  and  bishop  of 
Paris ;  and  he  was  properly  the  first  of 
the  scholastic  divines.  The  method  of 
ratiocination  then  used,  was,  no  doubt, 
tedious,  verbose,  and  subtile,  and,  in 
process  of  time,  grew  more  and  more 
perplexed.  It  was,  however,  preferable 
to  Uie  dissipation  and  inanity,  which,  in 
many  publications  of  our  times,  pretend 
to  the  honour  of  ffood  sense  and  sound 
wisdom,  thougrh  devoid  of  learning  and 
industry.  Moreover,  the  furniture  of  the 
schools,  in  the  hands  of  a  fine  genius 
like  Anselm,  adorned  with  solid  piety, 
and  under  the  control  of  a  good  under- 
standing, stemmed  the  torrent  of  profane 
infidelity,  and  ably  supported  the  cause 
of  godliness  in  the  world.  Roscelin  was 
confuted,  and  the  common  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  upheld  itself  in  the 
Church.  What  were  the  precise  views 
of  Roscelin  will  be  better  understood, 
when  we  come  to  introduce  one  of  his 
scholars,  the  famous  Peter  Abelard,  to 
the  reader^s  notice. 

Anselm,  wearj  of  an  empty  title  of 
dignity,  and  seeing  no  probaDility  of^  be- 
ing able  to  serve  the  Church  in  the  arch- 
bishppric,  entreated  the  pope  to  give  him 
leave  to  resigrn  it,  but  in  vain.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  been  justly  chargeable 
with  the  display  ofan  "  ostentatious  hu- 
mility,"'when  he  had  fiiist  refused  the 
promotion.*  The  integrity  with  which 
he  had  acted,  ever  since  that  promotion 
had  taken  place,  ought  to  have  rescued 
him  from  the  illiberal  cen^^ure.  **  Rufus 
had  detained  in  prison  several  persons, 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  freed  during 
the  time  of  his  penitence ;  he  still  preyed 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  the  sale 
or  spiritual  dignities  continued  as  open 
as  ever ;  and  he  kept  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  revenues  belongring 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury."  Was  it  a 
crime,  or  was  it  an  instance  of  laudable 


•  See  Hume,  Vol.  I.  p.  30S. 
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integrity  in  An«elm,  to  remonstrate 
against  such  proceedings  t  I  suppose 
the  candour  ana  good  sense  of  the  author, 
to  whom  I  allude,  would  have  inclined 
him  to  praise  that  upright  conduct  for 
which  Anselm  was  obli^  to  retire  to 
the  continent,  had  not  this  same  Anselm 
l)een  a  priest,  and  a  priest  too  of  sincere 
zeal  and  fervour.  In  justice  to  Anselm, 
it  should,  moreover,  be  observed,  that  one 
reason  why  he  wished  to  resigpn  his  arch- 
bishopric was,  that  he  believed  he  might 
be  of  more  service  to  the  souls  of  men  in 
a  merely  clerical '  character,  which  was 
more  obscure.  And  he  was  naturally  led 
to  assign  this  reason  to  the  pope,  from 
the  observation  which  he  made  of  the  effect 
of  his  preaching  on  audiences  in  Italy. 

Men  of  superior  talents,  however,  are 
frequently  bora  to  drudge  in  business  or 
in  arts,  whether  they  be  in  prosperous  or 
in  adverse  circumstances.  Vor  mankind 
feel  the  need  of  such  men;  and  they 
themselves  are  not  apt  to  bury  their 
powers  in  indolence.  A  council  was 
called  at  Bari  by  pope  Urban,  to  settle 
with  the  Greeks  the  dispute  which  had 
long  separated  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  concerning  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  Greek  Church, 
it  should  seem,  without  any  spiritual 
reason,  had  denied  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son ;  and  had,  there- 
fore, thrust  the  words  and  the  son*  out  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.  While  the  disputants 
were  engaged,  the  pope  called  on  Anselm, 
as  his  father  and  master,  for  his  reply« 
The  archbishop  arose,  and  by  his  powers 
of  argumentation  silenced  the  Greeks. 

At  Lyons,  he  wrote  on  the  conception 
of  the  Virgin,  and  on<  original  sin ;  and 
thus  he  employed  himself  in  religious, 
not  in  secular  cares,  during  the  whole  of 
his  exile.  A  strong  proof  of  his  exemp- 
tion from  that  domineerinflr  ambition,  of 
which  he  has  been  accused.  In  the  year 
1100  he  heard  pf  the  death  of 
his  royal  persecutor,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  seriously  la- 
mented, and  returned  into 
England  by  the  invitation  of 
Henry  I.  To  finish,  at  once, 
the  account  of  his  uppleasant 
contests  with  the  Norman 
princes,  he,  at  length,  was  enabled  to 
compromise  them.  The  great  object  of 
controversy  was  the  same  in  England  as 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  namely, 
»*  Whether  the  investiture  oi  bishoprics 


Rufus 
diet, 

AJ[).1100. 

Anselm 
returns  to 
England. 


»  M  Proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,^ 
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•hoold  be  TeeeiTed  from  the  kinff  or  from 
the  pope.''  Antelm,  moved  undoobtedly 
by  a  coofoientioue  zeal,  because  all  the 
world  bore  witness  to  bis  integ^ty,  was 
decisire  for  the* latter;  and  the  egregious 
iniquities,  and  shameless  violations  of 
all  justice  and.  decorum,  practised  by 
princes  in  that  age,  would  naturally 
strengthen  the  prejudices  of  Anselm^s 
education.  To  receive  investiture  from 
the  pope  for  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  do  homage  to  the 
kinff  for  the  temporalities,  ,was  the  only 
medium,  which  in  those  times  could  be 
found,  between  the  pretensions  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  domihion;  and 
matters  were  settled,  on  this  plan,  both 
in  England  and  in  Germany. 

If  Anselm  then  contributed  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  civil  power,  and  the  con- 
nrmation  of  the  papal,  he  was  unhappil' 
carried  away  by  a  popular  torrent,  whicl 
few  minds  had  power  to  resist,  k  seems 
certain,  however,  that  ambition  formed 
no  part  of  this  man^s  character.  "  While 
I  am  with  you,"  he  would  often  say  to 
his  friends,  **  I  am  like  a  bird  in  her  nest 
amidst  her  young,  and  enjoy  tne  sweets 
of  retirement  and  social  afifectiops.  But 
when  I  am  thrown  into  the  world,  I  am 
like  the  same  bird  hunted  and  harassed 
by  ravens  or  other  fowls  of  prey :  the  in- 
cursions of  various  cares  distract  me : 
and  secular  employments,  which  I  love 
not,  vex  my  soul.*'  He,  who  spent  a 
ereat  part  of  his  life  in  retirement,  who 
Uiought,  spake,  and  wrote  so  much  of 
vital  godliness ;  and  whose  moral  charac- 
ter was  allowed,  even  by  his  enemies,  to 
have  ever  been  without  a  blot,  deserves 
to  be  believed  in  these  declarations.* 

Let  us  then  attend  to  those  traits  of 
character,  which  were  more  personal,  and 
in  which  the  heart  of  the  man  more  plain- 
ly appears.  He  practised  that,  which  all 
godly  persons  have  ever  found  salutary, 
and  even  necessary,  namely,  retired  and 
devotional  meditation,  and  even  watched 
long  in  the  night  for  the  same  purpose. 
One  day,  a  hare,  pursued  by  the  hounds, 
ran  under  his  horse  for  refugo  as  he  was 
riding.  The  object  bringing  at  once  to 
his  recollection  a  most  awful  scene,  he 
stopped,  and  said  weeping,  '*  This  hare 
reminds  me  of  a  sinner  just  dying,  sur- 
rounded with  devils,  waiting  for  their 
prey.*'  It  was  in  this  manner  that  he 
tised  to  spiritualize  every  object,  a  prae- 
tice  ever  derided  by  profane  minds,  wh&- 


*  See  hit  Ufe,  written  by  Eadmer. 


ther  performed  inmdioioosly  or  not ;  but  to 
which,  in  some  degree,  every  devont  and 
pious  spirit  on  earUi  has  been  addicted. 

In  a  national  synod,  held  at  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster,  he  forbad  men  to  be  sold  as 
caule,  which  had  till  then  been  practised. 
For  the  true  reliefs  and  mitigations  of 
human  misery  la^  entirely,  at  that  time, 
in  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and  small 
as  that  influence  then  was,  the  ferocity  of 
the  age  was  tempered  by  it ;  and  human 
life  was  thence  prevented  from  being  en- 
tirely degraded  to  a  level  with  that  of  the 
beasts  which  perish. 

Anselm  died  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  archbishopric,  and  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.    Toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  wrote  on  the 
Will,     Predestination,     and    ^.'**'" 
Grace,  much  in  Augustine's    f^^^^ 
manner.    In  prayers,  medita- 
tions, and  hymns,  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  peculiar  delight.    Eadmer  says,  that 
he  used  to  say,  **If  he  saw  hell  open,  and 
sin  before  him,  he  would  lean  into  the 
former,  to  avoid  the  latter."    I  am  sorry 
to  see  this  sentiment,  which,  stripped  of 
figure,  means  no  more  than  what  all  good 
men  allow,  that  he  feared  sin  more  than 
punishment,  aspersed  by  so  good  a  divine 
as  Fox  the  martyrologist.*    But  Anselm 
was  a  papist,  and  me  best  protestants 
have  not  been  without  their  prejudices. 

But  it  is  time  to  let  Anselm  speak  for 
himself.  We  shall  hear  from  him  8<nne- 
thing  by  no  means  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  intelligent  Christians. 
A  direction  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick 
was  composed  by  Anselm  ;f  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  as  follows.  Two  pre- 
vious questions  were  to  be  asked  by  the 
minister:  the  first  was.  Dost  thou  believe 
that  thou  deservest  damnation!  Tlie  se- 
cond was.  Dost  thou  intend  to  lead  a  new 
lifet  When  the  sick  man  had  returned 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative  to   these 

auestions,  he  was  further  asked,  Dost 
lou  believe,  that  thou  canst  not  be  saved 
but  by  the  death  of  Christ!— -The  sick 
roan  answered,  t  do  so  believe.  Then 
the  minister  says  to  him,  See  then,  while 
life  remains  in  thee,  that  thou  repose  thy 
confidence  only  in  the  death  of  Christ; 
trust  in  nothing  else;  commit  thyself 
wholly  to  this  death ;  cover  thyself  wholly 
with  this  alone ;  mix  thyself  wholly  with 
this  death ;  involve  thyself  wholly  in  this 
death.  And,  if  the  Lord  will  judge  thee, 
say.  Lord,  I  cast  the  death  of  our  Lwd 
"•  Act!  and  Monumenti,  v.  I.      fAnt.Op. 
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Jesus  Christ  between  myself  and  thy 
Judgment;  otherwise  I  will  not  engagre  in 
judgment  with  thee.  And  if  he  shall 
say  to  thee,  that  thou  art  a  sinner,  say,  I 
place  the  death  of  oar  Lcnrd  Jesus  Christ 
Detween  me  and  my  sins.  If  he  shall  say 
to  thee,  that  thou  hast  deserved  damna- 
tion, say.  Lord,  I  cast  the  death  of  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  me  and  my 
evil  deserts,  and  I  offer  his  merits  for 
that  merit  which  I  ought  to  have  had, 
and  have  not.  If  he  shall  say  that  he  is 
angry  with  thee,  say,  Lord,  I  cast  the 
death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clurist  between 
me  and  thy  displeasure." 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  all  this  pro- 
cess would  be  mere  formality  in  the 
hands  of  many  persons,  both  pastors  and 
people.  But  so,  even  at  this  day,  are 
several  the  most  spiritual  catechisms,  and 
the  most  evangelical  exhortations.  While 
the  world  is,  as  it  is,  depraved  and  sen- 
sual, the  very  best  means  of  grace  will 
be  lost  on  many.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive,  that  he  who  composed  these 
directions  could  himself  have  been  a  mere 
formalist.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of 
one  who  seems  to  have  felt  what  it  is  to 
appear  before  the  Majesty  of  God ;  and 
also  how  unclean  and  defiled  with  sin 
both  his  nature  and  practice  had  been; 
and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  rest  on  any  thing 
but  Christ  crucified.  The  jewel  of  the 
Gospel,  peace  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
alone,  which  is  the  doctrine  that  gives 
law  and  being,  order  and  efficacy,  to  all 
the  other  doctrines  of  Christianity,  is 
contained  in  this  plain  catechism;  and 
the  variety  and  repetition,  which  the  au- 
thor indjulges,  offensive  as  they  are  in  the 
light  of  criticism,  demonstrate  the  au- 
thor's sincerity  and  zeal,  and  are  the 
natural  effect  of  the  impression  which 
had  been  felt  in  his  own  conscience.  For 
those  alone  whose  hearts  have  been 
ploughed  deep ;  who  have  been  truly  se- 
rious for  eternity ;  have  been  well  prac- 
tised in  self-examination;  and  are  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  their  own 
demerits,  are  disposed  to  relish  the  pe- 
culiarities ^nd  the  essentials  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Let  a  man  once  know  himself  a 
sinner  deserving  destruction,  and  be  truly 
desirous  to  become  a  new  creature,  and 
he  will  find  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is 
the  only  cordial  that  can  console  him. 
This  cordial  is  here  administered :  and  as 
it  belongs  to  true  penitents  only,  to  the 
humble  and  the  contrite,  so  is  it  adminis- 
tered by  the  skilful  divine  before  us :  or, 


in  other  words,  that  doctrine,  which  is 
most  wholesome  and  very  full  of  com- 
fort," namely,  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion **  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by 
faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  de- 
servings,"*  is  preached  by  a  bishop  of 
the  eleventh  century.    So  strong  was  the 
provision  made  by  the  God  of  all  grace 
for  the  preservation  of  evangelical  truth 
in  the  darkest  times.    With  happy  in- 
consistency, Anselm,  in  seeking  peace  to 
his  conscience,  and  in  preaching  peace  to 
others,  sees  none  ef  the  manifola  super- 
stitious methods  with  which  the  papacy 
abounded,  and  which  he  himself  pro- 
fessed.   I  suppose  he  would  give  some 
lower  meaning  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
merits  of  Saints  and  the  efficacy  of  pil- 
grimages; some  meaning,  which  should 
not  interfere  vrith  a  simple  application  to 
Jesus  Christ.    And  this  was  tne  method 
ef  many  other  pious  spirits  in  those  ages. 
The  reader  is  desired  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  found  the  essential 
and  leading  doctrine  of  real  Christianity 
in  the  possession  of  Anselm :  and  hence 
we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  supe- 
rior piety  and  virtue  which  rendered  him 
the  ornament  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  though  they  exempted  him   not 
from  the  common  frailty  of  being  seduced 
by  the  prejudices  of  education.    The  iiip 
estimable  benefit  of  reading,  and  medi- 
tating on  the  divine  word  with  prayer, 
may,  from  this   example,  be   inferred. 
Such  reading  and  meditation  were  the  de- 
light and  employment  of  Anselm  through 
life;  and  he  found  the  word  of  God  a 
light  to  his  feet,  and  a  lantern  to  his  paths. 
Hence  also  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  should  so  seriously  oppose  the 
anti-trinitarian  refinements  of  Koscelin, 
He,  who  finds  relief  to  -his  own  mind  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  can  never  behold 
with  indifference  the  attacks  made  on  the 
dignity  of  Christ's  person.    And  though, 
in  that  rude  age,  men  had  not,  so  com- 
monly as  in  our  times,  learned  to  express 
a  contempt  for  the  Scriptures,  yet  there 
were  those  who  ridiculed  and  pretended 
to  argue  against  their  divine  inspiration. 
The  zeal  of  Anselm,  who  lived  for  eter- 
nity, by  faith  in  Christ,  was  induced  to 
oppose  these  attempts,  in  a  work  entitled 
"The  Fool  refuted."!    The  ingenuity 


*  See  llth  Article  of  Religion. 

t  Liber  adveraas  ineipientem.— — Sec  Mac'i 
traiisl.  of  Mosheim,  Vol.  L  Cent  XL  p.  590. 
Quarto  editioo. 
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and  Bcotenefts  of  the  ttchbidiop  were  dis- 
played with  ^ood  effect  in  this  treatise. 
It  IS  proper  to  observe,  also,  that  this 
great  man  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  ar- 
gument, erroneously  attributed  to  Des- 
cartes, which  undertakes  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  infinite 
perfection,  which  b  to  be  found,  without 
exception,  in  every  man*s  mind.* 

Thus  did  Anselm  employ  himself  in 
the  defence  of  divine  truth  and  serious 
religion.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was,  I  am  persuaded,  so  sound,  and 
his  love  of  them  so  sincere,  that  if  he  had 
met  with  direct  opposition,  on  these  infi- 
nitely momentous  subjects,  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  he  would  have  sooner 
pronounced  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist, 
than  have  partea  with  his  evangelical 
sentiments  and  profession.  But  the  course 
of  events  threw  him  into  such  circum- 
stances, that  it  became  the  temporal 
interest  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  cherbh 
and  honour  the  archbishop. 

Hear  with  what  seriousness  he  ex- 
presses his  views  conceminff  his  own 
justification  before  God.  *U  am  con- 
scious that  I  deserve  damnation,  and  my 
repentance  sufilces  not  for  satisfaction ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  thy  mercy  abounds 
above  all  offences."  f 

The  works  of  this  great  prelate  are 
partly  scholastical,  partly  devotional. 
Taken  together,  they  demonstrate  him  to 
have  been  eminently  endowed  with  ge- 
nius and  piety.  Like  Augustine,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  followed  as  his  model, 
he  abounds  both  in  profound  argumen- 
tation on  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult 
subjects;  and  in  devout  and  fervent  medl 
tations  on  practical  grodliness.  But  it 
will  not  be  so  much  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  history  to  analyze  his  tracts, 
as  to  give  some  detached  passages  on 
matters  of  real  Christian  importance. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  reason  why  God 
became  man,^  he  says,  *«  I  see  that  the 
man  whom  we  seek  as  qualified  to  be  our 
Meditator  must  be  of  thiW  description ;  he 
must  not  die  of  necessity,  because  he 
must  be  omnipotent;  nor  of  debt,  because 
he  must  not  be  a  sinner ;  sLnd  yet  he  must 
die  voluntarily,  because  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  do  so,  as  Mediator." — 
"As  it  is  necessary  that  man  should 
satisfy  for  the  sin  of  man,  therefore  none 
could  make  satisfaction,  but  he  who  was 
properly  man,  Adam,  himself,  or  one  of. 


•  See  Id.  p.  483.      f  Ahselm's  MedtUtions. 
t  Cur  Deaf  homo,  Lib.  2.  c.  11. 


hisrtee.  That  Adam  himself  could  satisfy 
was  impossible."* 

He  thus  expresses  his  admiration, 
while  he  meditates  on  the  power  of  the 
cross.f  "  O  hidden  fortitude !  that  a  man 
hanging  on  the  cross  should  suspend  eter- 
nal death,  vrhich  oppressed  mankind! 
That  a  man,  nailed  to  the  cross,  should 
overcome  the  world,  and  punish  its  wicked 
powers  with  everlasting  destruction.  O  se- 
cret powers !  that  a  man,  condemned  with 
robbers,  should  save  men  condemned 
with  devils ;  that  a  man  extended  on  a 
cross  should  draw  all  things  to  himself! 
0  secret  virtue !  that  one,  expiring  in 
agony,  should  draw  innumerable  soak 
from  hell ;  that  man  should  undertake 
the  death  of  the  body,  and  destroy  the 
death  of  souls !" 

Speaking  of  the  humiliation  of  Chri8t4: 
he  oDserves,  "  He  assumed  pove^rty,  yet 
lost  not  his  riches;  rich  within,  poor 
without  God  waq  latent  in  riches ;  man 
was  apparent  in  poverty. — By  that  blood 
we  have  lost  the  rags  of  iniquity,  that  we 
might  be  clothed  with  the  garment  of 
immortality.  Lest  we  should  not  dare 
with  our  poverty  to  approach  him,  who 
has  all  riches  in  his  hand,  he  exhibited 
himself  poor ;  that  is,  God  condescended 
to  take  upon  him  our  nature.  That  man 
might  return  to  internal,  spiritual  riches^ 
G(m  condescended  to  appear  outwardly 
poor.  We  should  have  wanted  at  least  one 
proof  of  his  tender  love  to  us,  unless  he 
had  taken  upon  him  our  poverty,  and  he 
himself  had  sustained,  for  a  time,  that 
indigence,  from  which  he  delivers  us." 

The  reader,  from  these  specimens,  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  felicity  of  thought, 
which  enabled  this  prelate  to  unite  prac- 
tical devotion  with  scholastic  theology, 
and  to  educe  the  most  co&rent  motives  to 
gratitude  and  pious  affections  from  those 
mysterious  doctrines,  which  have  ever 
been  esteemed,  by  wise  and  holy  men, 
the  special  glory  of  Christianity. 

The  following  thought  seems  to  throw 
no  small  light  on  some  of  the  most  sub- 
lime ideas  of  Scripture :  He  has  his  eye 
on  the  first  chapter  to  the  Ephesians. 
"  In  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  our 
Lord's  incarnation,  the  angels.themselvet 
received  an  advancement  of  dignity. 
Even  their  joy  was  increased,  when  they 
began  to  receive  men  into  their  fellow- 
ship. Christ  indeed  died  not  for  angels ; 
nevertheless,  the  fruits  of  his  redemption 


•  Idem.  c.  8.      f  De  Medlt  red.  hum.  e.  1. 
^  Od  2  Cor.  viii. 
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tend  to  their  benefit.  The  enmity  which 
sin  had  caused  between  the  angelic  and 
homan  nature,  is  done  away ;  and  even 
from  the  redemption  of  men  the  loss  of 
the  ancient  angelic  ruin  is  repaired.  Thus 
heavenly  and  earthly  things  are  renewed : 
those,  however,  enly,  who  were  in  Christ 
elected  and  predestinated  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  obtain  this  benefit. 
For  in  hini  they  always  were  and  are, 
whom  God  hath  chosen  from  eternity." 

His  views  of  the  virtue  and  eflficacy  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  he  thus  expresses  :* 
"  Christ  was  made  siu  for  us,  that  is,  a 
sacrifice  for  sin.  For,  in  the  law,  the 
sacrifices  which  are  offered  for  sins,  are 
called  sins.  Hence  Christ  is  called  sin, 
because  he  was  offered  for  sin. — He  hath 
blotted  out  all  sin,  original  and  actual ; 
hath  fulfilled  all  righteousness,  and  opened 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. — By  one  offering 
he  perfects  forever  :f  for  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  that  victim  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  cleansing  of  all  his  people.  If  they 
sin  a  thousand  times,  they  need  no  other 
Saviour,  because  this  suflices  for  all 
things,  and  cleanses  every  conscience 
from  sin."  I  need  not  b2^  of  a  man  so 
holy  and  upright,  that  he  meant  not  to 
encourage  sin,  while  he  magnifies  the  sa- 
vour of  divine  peace,  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  which  his  own  conscience  had 
experienced. 

"Though^:  all  who  were  to  be  saved 
could  not  be  present  ^hen  Christ  made 
that  redemption,  yet  so  ^reat  was  the 
virtae  of  that  death,  that  its  effects  are 
extended  to  those  who  are  absent  ox  re- 
mote, in  regard  to  place  and  time." 

Hear  how  divinely  he  speaks  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  his  operations.  **  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  evidently  declared  to  be 
God,$  because,  unless  he  were  God,  he 
would  not  have  a  temple.  He  breathed 
on  them,  and  said  unto  them,  receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost"  ||  As  if  he  had  said  : 
As  ye  perceive  this  breath, — by  which  I 
intimate  to  you  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  spi- 
ritual objects  are  intimated  by  sensible 
things, — ^to  proceed  from  my  body,  so 
know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from 
my  Person,  even  from  the  secret  of  my 
Deity."  An  interpretation  worthy  of  him, 
who  confuted  the  Greeks  in  the  article  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Son.  Indeed  every  precious  funda- 
mental  of  Christianity  appears  in  his  wri- 


•  On  2  Ck)r.  V.  +  Heb.  x. 

4  B.  IL  Cur  Deut  bomo,  e.  16. 

4  Od  1  Cor.  Ti.  I  De  prooeuu  Spirituf. 


tin^.  Remove  the  rubbish  of  super- 
stition,  and  view  the  inward  man ;  and 
you  see  in.  Anselm  all  that  is  vital  and 
essential  in  godliness.  Nor  is  he  content 
with  orthodoxy  of  sentiment :  let  us  hear 
how  he  pants  afler  God,  and  learn  from 
him  to  apply,  by  prayer,  for  the  power 
of  the  aoctrine  which  we  profess.* 
**  Draw  me.  Lord,  into  thy  love.  As  thy 
creature  I  am  thine  altogether ;  mako  me 
to  be  so  in  love.  See,  Lord,  before  thee 
is  my  heart ;  it  struggles ;  but,  of  itself, 
it  can  effect  nothing.  Do  thou  what  it 
cannot  do.  Admit  me  into  the  secret 
chamber  of  thy  love.  I  ask,  I  seek,  I 
knock.  Thou,  who  causest  me  to  ask, 
cause  me  to  receive.  Thou  givest  me  to 
seek,  give  me  to  find.  Tho^  teachest  me 
to  knock,  open  to  me  knocking.  To 
whom  dost  thou  give,  if  thou  deniest  him 
who  askest?  Who  finds,  if  he  that 
seeks  is  disappointed  1  To  whom  dost 
thou  open,  if  thou  ^huttest  to  him  that 
knocks  ?  What  dost  thou  give  to  him, 
who  prays  not,  if  thou  deniest  thy  love  to 
him  who  prays  t  From  thee  I  have  the 
desire :  0,  may  I  have  the  fruition ! 
Stick  close  to  him ;  stick  dose,  importu- 
nately, my  soM."  Let  this  suffice  as  a 
specimen  of  those  groanings  which  can- 
not be  uttered,t  of  which  the  breast  of 
AnseM  was  conscious,  and  which,  in 
every  age  of  the  Church,  have  been 
known  by  the  real  people  of  God.  These 
groanings  are  too  much  neglected  even 
where  they  are  not  altogether  contemned 
among  men;  but  they  are  delightful  in 
the  ears  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  inferior 
only  in  harmony  to  the  praises  of  just 
men  made  perfect. 

This  holy  personage  appears,  from  his 
comments  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Chap- 
ters to  the  Romans,  to  have  understood 
the  right  use  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ; 
the  power  and  pollution  of  indwelling 
sin;  its  aagmentation  in  the  heart  from 
the  irritation  of  the  law  which  forbids 
evil ;  and  the  real  and  solid  relief  from 
guilt,  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ. 
These  subjects  are  well  understood,  that 
is,  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes, 
even  by  persons  who  have  no  pretensions 
to  skill  in  languages  or  criUcism;  provided 
they  have  felt  the  lost  c^dition  of  fallen 
man,  and  have  been  tau^t  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  an  effectual  manner,  to  apply 
the  medicine  of  the  Gospel:  whereas 
they  are  altogether  hidden  from  the  wise 


*  De  Meditat  oap.  7.       f  Bomftni  viii.  86. 
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and  prudent  of  this  world  ;♦  from  men, 
who  may  possess  much  learning  and 
acuteness,  and  who  trust  in  the  strength 
of  their  own  knowledge  and  acquue- 
ments ;  but  whose  hearts  have  never  been 
truly  humbled,  or  opened  f  to  the  recep- 
tion of  spiritual  knowled^.  The  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles  was  divinely  commis- 
sioned to  explain  the  important  points ; 
and  I  find  Anselm  to  have  known  them 
experimentally ;  but,  let  it  suffice  just  to 
have  mentioned  these  things  in  this  place. 
They  have  been  copiously  illustrated  by 
many  writers  since  the  Reformation.  So 
various,  however,  and  so  abundant  was 
the  knowledge  of  Anselm  in  the  divine 
life,  that  he  wrote  with  no  less  precision 
on  practical,  than  on  mysterious  sub- 
jects. Observe,  for  instance,  how  justly 
he  describes  the  evil  of  rash  judgmenuj: 
•*  There  are  two  cases  in  which  we  ought 
to  guard  against  rash  judgment,  first, 
when  the  intention  of  him,  whom  we  are 
disposed  to  blame,  is  uncertain ;  second- 
ly, when  it  is  uncertain  how  the  person 
will  turn  out  in  the  end,  who  is  the  pre- 
sent object  of  censure.  A  person,  for 
instance,  refuses  to  fewt,  complaining  of 
his  bodily  infirmities ;  if  you,  disbelieving 
him,  impute  bis  refusal  to  a  spirit  of  in- 
temperance, you  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
rash  judgment.  Moreover,  though  his 
jfluttony  be  unquestionably  evident,  yet 
if  you  censure  him,  as  if  his  recovery  to 
holiness  were  impossible,  you  are  guilty 
of  censoriousness.  Let  us  not  then  cen- 
sure things  which  are  dubious,  as  if  they 
were  certain;  nor  reprehend  even  mani- 
fest evils  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  repre- 
sent them  absolutely  incurable.  Of  un- 
certain things,  thoM  are  most  prone  to 
judge  rashly  who  take  more  delight  in 
inveighing  against  what  is  amiss  wan  in 
correctingr  it ;  and  the  vice  of  censorious- 
ness itself  may  be  traced  up  either  to 
pride  or  to  envy." 

On  the  awful  subject  of  predestination 
his  views  are  similar  to  those  of  Angus*- 
tine.  Suffice  it  to  quote  a  single  sen- 
tence. "It  cannot  be  investigated  why 
God  comes  to  this  man  in  the  way  of 
mercy,  to  that  in  the  way  of  justice.  For 
no  creature  can  decide  why  he  hath  mercy 
on  this  person,  rather  than  on  that."§ 

In  his  Comments  on  the  fiflh  Chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  beauti- 
fully illustrates  the  all-important  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ;  on 


which  subject  it  may  suffice  to  produce  a 
single  quotation  from  one  of  his  systema- 
tical treatises.*  "If,  as  it  is  evidesty 
the  heavenly  city  must  receive  its  com- 
plete number  from  the  human  race  in  ad- 
dition to  the  angels  who  fell  not,  and  if 
this  be  impossible  witUout  a  satisiaction 
made  to  the  divine  Justice,  if  God  alone 
can  make  this  satisfaction,  if  man  is 
bound  in  justice  to  make  it,  it  follows 
that  the  Saviour  must  be  God-man.'*  So 
>^learl^  were  the  essentials  of  salvatioa 
discerned,  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods 
of  the  Church :  and  there  is  net  an  huat- 
ble  sonl,  in  any  a?e,  who  seeks  out  iha 
works  of  the  Lord  with  admiration  and 
delight,  but  he  will  join  with  the  pious 
archbishop  in  his  meditation.  ♦*  TTi« 
wicked  sms,  and  the  just  is  punished; 
the  impious  offends,  and  the  pious  is  con- 
demned; what  the  servant  perpetrates, 
the  master  compensates ;  in  fme,  the  evil 
which  man  commits,  of  that  evil  Christ 
endures  the  panishment.'*f  It  would 
carry  me  too  far  to  transcribe  all  his  de- 
vout reflections  and  meditations  on  these 
subjects.  One  remark,  however,  which 
glances  at  the  great  oorruption  of  doe- 
trine,  that  originated  from  the  mistaken 
philosophy  of  free-will,^:  should  not  be 
omitted.  "  If  natural  possibUity  by  free- 
will, as  the  wise  of  this  world  say,  be 
sufficient  unto  salvation,  both  for  know- 
ledge and  for  practice,  then  Christ  is 
dead  in  vain,  and  his  cross  is  of  none 
efifect.  But  so  surely  as  human  salvation 
depends  on  the  cross,  so  surely  is  that 
secular  wisdom  convicted  of  folly,  which 
knows  not  the  virtue  of  the  cross,  and 
substitutes  a  phantom  of  human  merit 
and  ability  in  its  room."§ 

"  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery,"  says  St.  Paul.  The  real  doc- 
trine of  salvation  needs,  therefore,  a 
stronger  light  than  the  world,  weak  and 
distemper^  in  discernment  as  it  is  by 


Corin.  i.  19. 
1  n  Bom.  xiv. 


t  Acts  xvi.  14. 
§  Idem.  xi. 


•  Cur  Deu8  homo,  B.  2.  C.  6.     f  B.  Meditat. 

I  I  have  used  the  term  phxs-wiu.  in  this^ 
and  in  some  other  places,  in  coroplianee  with 
custom,  though  the  expression  leads  to  a  con* 
fusion  of  ideas  on  th^  subject  It  is  as  absurd 
to  talk  of  the  freedom  of  the  'will,  as  of  the 
freedom  of  liberty  ;  for,  we  can  have  no  o^mt 
rational  idea  of  freedom  in  men's  aetioot,  b«t 
that  of  their  being  voLuirrAaT.  If  m^  «0t 
voluntarily,  they  act  freely ;  responsibility  is 
attached  to  what'  is  volitittakt,  provided  lh« 
subject  be  of  sound  understanding.  When 
men  do  as  they  please,  they  are  aMSwerable 
for  their  conduct.  This  is  a  simfde  state  of 
the  case. — See  Locke's  Essay  on  Hum.  Under, 
and  Edwards  on  Free-will.        §  On  1  Cor.  i. 
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sin,  can  endure.    Hence  it  always  ap- 
pears foolish  to  the  natural  man.    Aro 
we  to  wonder,  therefore,  that  men  of  se- 
cular wisdom  should  despise  it?    That 
they  should  call  the  ideas  of  St.  Paul, 
which  Anselm  illustrates,  jejune,  syste- 
matical, abstrus%  unintelligible?    That 
they  should  pronounce  the  Christian  ex- 
perience, which  has  those  ideas  for  its 
basis,  illusory,  fanatical,  and  visionary  ? 
There  have  not  been  wanting,  however, 
men  of  sound  intellect  and  of  solid  learn- 
ing, in  every  age,  who  have  found  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  be  the  power  of  God 
to  salvation.    Anselm  was  one  of  these. 
'Amidst. the  gloom  of  superstition  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  he  was  yet  en- 
abled to  describe,  and  vindicate  every  fun- 
damental of  evangelical  doctrine:  though 
a  papist,  he  appeals  to  the  Scriptures: 
he  expounds  them,  by  opening  the  plain, 
^rrammatical  sense  of  St.  Paul ;  and  it 
behoves  men,  who  call  themselves  Pro- 
testants, or  who  boast  of  the  superior 
light  of  this  age,  to  confute  his  arga 
ments,  or  at  least  to  own  that  they  do  not 
believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  divine.    If 
original  sin  be  a  true  doctrine,  it  is  to  be 
expected,  that  men  leaning  to  their  own 
understanding  would  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  remedy  for  a  disease  which  they 
do  not  feel.    If  the  fever  of  pride  have 
caused  men  to  lose  all  sense  of  their 
fallen  condition,  ought  their  reasonings 
to  be  regarded  by  those  who  feel  what 
that  condiUon  is,  and  to  what  a  state  of 
misery  sin  has  reduced  them  ?   If  human 
powers,  by  the  natural  exertion  of  the 
will,  exclusively  of  ^race,  be  indeed  suf- 
ficient to  guide  men  mto  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, then  the  principle  of  effectual 
grace  through  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
and  by  the  mflucnce  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  doubtless  unnecessary.    Let  experience 
therefore  decide  by  the  fruits.    Schemes 
and  theories  of  doctrine,  either  wholly  or 
partly  subversive  of  all  ideas  of  grace, 
nave  long  been  patronized  by  persons  of 
great  celebrity  in  the  Christian  world. 
What  have  these  schemes  and  theories 
done  for  mankind  ?    Who,  among  these 
philosophers,  can  be  compared,  I  will  not 
say  with  many  Protestant  divines,  but 
even  with  Anselm,  who  lived,  under  a 
cloud  of  superstitious  disadvantages,  in 
humility,  sincerity,  piety,  charity,  and 
heavenly-mindedness  I     It    is    allowed, 
even  by  his  enemies,  that  his  life  was  in 
the  right:  and  all  the  tnie  holiness  of 
practice  which  has  appearcKl  in  the  world. 


has  ever  originated  from  snch  doctrines 
as  he  professed.  What  has  been  the  con- 
sequence of  doctrines  grafted  on  human 
merit  and  ability,  but  an  inundation  of 
vice  and  wickedness?  We  have  lived, 
indeed,  to  see  this  consequence  exhibited 
in  full  perfection  in  Frai^ce.  Since  Chris- 
tian ideas  were  almost  exploded  there, 
that  country  has  been  one  vast  theatre  of 
all  that  is  execrable  among  men.  Even 
the  military  success  of  those  infidels  has 
only  propagated  misery;  and  their  tjri- 
umphs,  like  those  of  Satan,  while  they 
multiply  the  calamities  of  others,  add 
only  a  fresh  accumulation  to  their  own. 
Is  it  the  same  thing  to  forbid  crimes,  as  to 
prevent  them,  ye  innovators  without  dis- 
cernment?* Is  it  the  same  thing  to  despise 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  as  to  understand 
it,  ye  philosophers  without  learning? 

To  those  then  who  will  not  lend  a 
patient  ear  to  Christian  doctrine,  we  say 
It  is  divine ;  it  has  proved  itself  so  to  be 
in  every  age;  the  proofs  of  it  lie  open  be- 
fore you,  examine  and  confute  if  yoa 
can.  And  among  these  proofs  we  adduce 
one  of  no  mean  importance,  namely,  that 
the  Gospel  stands  recommended  as  the 
medicine  of  our  nature  by  its  holy  effects. 
However  you  may  dislike  in  its  princi- 
ples, you  must  own,  if  at  all  attentive  to 
matter  of  fact,  that  it  teaches  men  in  real 
practice  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
ffodly;,  and  that  the  farther  men  remove 
from  its  system  in  their  views  of  jeli- 
grion,  the  more  rampant  do  they  grow  in 
wickedness  and  immorality. 

Reflections  of  this  sort  should  teach 
men  to  inquire,  with  serious  and  humble 
reverenee,  both  into  the  nature  and  evi- 
dences of  Christianily;  and  persons  who 
feel  at  all  the  force  of  these,  or  similar 
observations,  will  find  it  their  duty  to 

fray  devoutly  for  the  divine  influences, 
n  this  spirit  of  devotion  Anselm  excell- 
ed ;  and  a  few  quotations  tending  to  illus- 
trate it  shall  close  this  article.  Tliere 
were  some  others  in  the  eleventh  century 


•  The  innovators  here  alluded  to  were  con- 
tinaall^,  iir  woaos,  forbidding  crimes,  and 
exhorting  citizens  to  be  orderly,  &c. ;  while, 
iw  TACT,  they  taught  them  to  hate  and  despise 
the  true  preventives  of  crimes,  viz.  an  effective 
government,  a  strong  police,  and,  above  all, 
ihe  doctrine  of  the  eternal  punishments  of  the 
wicked.  All  this  time  the  multiplication  of 
the  roost  flagitious  enormities  was  forming  a 
sea  without  a  shore,  which  at  length  swallowed 
up  the  preachers  themselves.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  chimerical  philosophy,  and  of  the 
coDtempt  of  AircuxT  wisdom ! 
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who  KTed  and  who  wrote  in  a  similar 
taste;  but  his  eminent  superiority  over 
them  all  will  justify  me  in  omitting  the 
account  of  their  works.* 

He,  who  in  the  following  manner, 
breathes  out  his  soul  in  prayer,  through 
the  Intercessor  and  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  and  so  seriously  rejects  the 
hope  of  any  other  advocate  than  the  Son 
of  God,  could  not  really  confide  in  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  any  saint  or  angel,  but 
must  have  rested  in  Christ  alone,  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  explain  the 
consistency  of  hi»  sentiments  with  the 
fiishionable  superstitions  of  the  times,  the 
infection  of  wnich  he  by  no  means  escap- 
ed entirely. 

"Thus,  Father  Almighty,  I  implore 
thee  by  the  love  of  thy  Almighty/ Son; 
bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  &at  I  may 

S've  thanks  to  thy  name :  Free  me  from 
e  bonds  of  sin ;  I  ask  this  of  thee  by 
the  only  co-eternal  Son :  and  by  the  in- 
tercession of  th^  deariy  beloved  Son  who 
sitteth  at  thy  nghc  hand,  graciously  re- 
store to  life  a  wretch,  o?er  whom,  through 
his  own  demerits,  the  sentenee  of  death 
impends.  To  what  other  intercessor  I 
can  have  recourse,  I  know  not,  except 
to  Him  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
eins.f  That  the  only  begotten  Son  should 
undertake  to  intercede  for  me  with  the 
eternal  Father,  demonstrates  him  to  be 
man ;  and  that  he  should  succeed  in  his 
intercession,  shows  that  the  human  na- 
ture is  taken  into  union  with  the  Majesty 
of  the  Deity .'*j: • 


«  It  inty,  perhaps,  be  not  improper  to  men- 
tion Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  severe  order 
of  Carthusians.  He  was  bom  at  Cologne,  was 
obaneellor  of  the  dioceae  of  Rheims,  and  doc- 
tor of  divinity  there.  He  urith  two  other  ca- 
nons prosecuted  Manasses,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, for  simony,  in  1077.  Manasses,  in  a 
rage,  brake  open  and  plundered  the'houses  of 
the  canons,  and  so^  their  prebends.  He  was, 
hovefer,  legally  deposed.-  Bruno  was  offered 
ihe  vacant  archbishopric,  bat  preferred  a  state 
of  solitude.  He  is  said,  also,  to  have  refused 
the  archbishopric  of  Reggio.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  uncommon  austerities  of  the  order, 
which  he  instituted,  he  was  obliged  to  attend 
Pope  Urban  II.  formerly  his  scholar  at 
Rheimt.  He  was  learned  in  Gi^ek  and  He- 
brew, and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  par- 
ticularly Ambrose  and  Ajugustine ;  he  follow- 
ed the  system  of  the  latter  concerning  grace  ; 
wrote  on  the  Psalter  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  unquestionably  pious 
and  heavenly-minded.    See  Butler,  Vol.  X. 

t  De  VesUmeot.  |  Rom.  eh.  viii. 


He  addresses  the  Sod  of  God  as  ^«  the 
Redeemer  of  captives,  the  Saviour  of  the 
lost,  the  hope  of  exiles,  the  strength  c^  the 
distressed,  the  enlarger  of  the  enslaTed 
spirit,  the  sweet  solace  and  refreshment 
of  the  mournful  soul,  the  crown  of  con- 
querors, the  only  rewtfi  and  joy  of  aU 
the  citizens  of  heaven,  the  copious  source 
of  all  grace."* 

The  Holy  Spirit  he  thM  addresses  m 
the  same  treatise.  "  Thee,  Holy  Spirit,  1 
implore,  if  through  my  weakness  1  have 
a  very  imperfect  andeistandiog  of  the 
truth  of  thy  Majesty,  and  if  through  tlie 
concupiscence  of  sinful  natare,  1  h%]Ud 
neglected  to  obey  the  Lord^s  precepiB 
when  understood,  that  thou  would st 
condescend  to  enlighten  me  with  thy  visi- 
tation, that  throu|pi  thee,  whom  I  have 
called  upon  as  my  succour,  in  th^anser- 
ous  ocean  of  life,  I  may,  without  ship- 
wreck, arrive  at  the  shore  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality." 

Could  the  pious  spirit,  who  believes 
and  longs  for  the  rest  which  remains  for 
the  people  of  God,  express  its  most  ar- 
dent breathings  in  language  more  adapted 
to  her  frame  than  the  following?  ^'  Hasten 
the  time,  my  Saviour  and  my  God,  when 
what  I  now  believe  I  may  see  with  eyes 
uncovered ;  what  I  now  hope  and  reve* 
rence  at  a  distance,  I  may  apprehend ; 
what  I  now  desire,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  my  strength,  I  may  affectionately 
embrace  in  the  arms  of  my  soul,  and  that 
I  may  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  abyss 

ofthvlove!"t 

Aner  having  uttered  many  petitions,^ 
he  says,  '*  I  have  asked  many  good  things, 
my  Creator,  though  I  have  deserved 
many  evils.  Not  only  I  have  no  claim 
on  thee  for  these  good  things,  but  I  have 
merited  exquisite  punishments.  But  the 
case  of  publicans,  harlots,  and  robbCTs, 
in  a  moment  snatched  from  the  jaws  ef 
the  enemy,  and  received  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Shepherd,  animates  my  soul  widi  a 
cheering  hope." 

With  so  mtuitive  a  glance  of  Christian 
faith  does  he  console  his  soul ! — It  is  in 
the  same  way  that  divine  mercy  is  appre- 
hended by  all  humble  and  penitent  spi- 
rits. The  person  of  Christ,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  him  alone,  are 
the  objects  and  supports  of  confidence  in 
God. 


*  S|>ec  Seinio  Evang.  C.  19. 
t  Spec  Sermo  ETtng.  C.  18. 


»B.Medit 
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